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PREFACE. 


"  I  WAS  glad  to  hear  you  give  that  solemn  peraondl  incident  in  your  discourse 
last  night.  Ministers  now-a-days  are  getting  above  telling  a  story  in  a  sermon ; 
but  I  like  to  hear  it"  So  said  Judge  M'Lean  to  Dr.  Cuyler.  Christ's  teaching 
was  pre-eminently  illustratiye,  imaginative,  anecdotal;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
strange  ironies  of  the  situation,  that  those  who  profess  to  follow  His  doctrines 
should  ignore,  or  abnost  ignore,  the  method  He  used  oontinuaUy  to  enforce  those 
doctrines.  More  especially  is  this  strange,  when  that  method  has  proved 
itself  so  profoundly  successful,  and  so  completely  adapted  to  the  end  in  view ; 
and  when,  moreover,  it  is  as  philosophical  as  it  is  simple.  Lord  Bolingbroke 
well  says — "Abstract  or  general  propositions,  though  never  so  true,  appear 
obscure  or  doubtful  to  us,  very  often,  tiU  they  are  explained  by  examples,^' 
And  it  is  to  ''Truth  embodied  in  a  tale"  our  Poet  Laureate  has  given  the 
palm;  ''Where  truth  in  closest  words  shall  fail." 

'  Can  anything  be  more  dreary  than  a  day's  reading  of  the  ordinary  sermons 
of  the  past  generation  1  Theology  violently  divorced  from  human  life  becomes 
inevitably  dull  and  acrid,  stale  and  unprofitable.  How  many  hearers  have  sat 
in  the  condition  so  graphically  described  by  Emerson — the  snowstorm  without, 
real  and  beautiful,  the  preacher  within,  "merely  spectral;"  listening  to  one 
who  had  never  learned  "  the  capital  secret  of  his  profession,  namely,  to  convert 
life  into  truth  /  "  It  is  the  wise  saying  of  a  great  modem  preacher,  "  If .  a  man 
cannot  speak  the  language  of  men,  he  will  stand  outside  of  mankind,  in  spite 
of  all  he  can  do,"  How  these  divine  verities  we  preach  affect  humanity  to-day 
is  the  great  question,  and  if  we  are  wise  advocates  for  Christ  we  shall  quote 
precedent  and  example,  we  shall  iQustrate  and  exemplify ;  just  as  the  skilled 
lawyer  does,  in  order  that  he  may  prove  his  casa  The  whole  field  of  sacred 
and  profane  literature  is  ours,  as  well  as  the  open  pages  of  that  Holy  Book 
whose  words  have  quickening  power  unto  eternal  life. 
A  healthy  reaction  in  this  direction  is  characteristic  of  the  present  age. 


yV  PRBFACL 

Carlyle,  among  historians,  Spurgeon,  Beecher,  Farrar,  and  many  others,  among 
preachers,  have  led  the  van ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  present  volume 
to  gather  together  these  scattered  gems,  that  lie  broadcast,  and  make  them 
more  widely  available  for  alL  Anecdotes  are  common  property;  the  setting 
may  be  our  own ;  the  jewel  itself  belongs  to  history,  and  to  mankind.  If,  in 
any  slight  instances,  copyrights  have  been  infringed,  the  compiler  here  craves 
indulgence.  The  state  of  his  health,  the  claims  of  other  duties,  as  well  as  the 
large  number  of  authors  quoted,  have  made  it  almost  impossible  to  do  more 
than  name  the  source  from  which  the  anecdote  or  incident  has  been  obtained. 
He  sends  forth  his  book,  hoping  that  it  may  do  something  to  reflect  the  mlany- 
sidedness  of  this  age  in  which  we  live,  as  well  as  be  helpful  to  those  who  have 
the  difficult  task  of  preaching  the  gospel  in  so  restless,  so  expectant,  and  so 
eventful  an  era.  It  is  Milton's  saying,  and  it  is  true  in  its  measure  of  every 
effort,  however  humble,  to  enlarge  or  make  available  the  stock  of  human  know- 
ledge— '^A  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood"  of  its  author,  ''embalmed  and 
treasured  up,  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life."  That  this  work  may  be  useful 
to  many  who  speak  to  their  fellow-men  on  such  solemn  and  momentous  topics 
as  are  contained  in  it  is  the  prayer  of  their  well-wisher  and  brother  in  the 
ministry  of  Jesus  Christ, 

WALTER  BAXENDALE. 
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ABASEMENT 

1.  ABASEMENT,  most  be  oomplete.  In  the 
parish  where  Mr.  Herrej  preached  there  resided  a 
ploughman,  who  nsnally  attended  the  ministry  of 
Dr.  Doddridge,  and  was  well  informed  in  the  doc- 
trines of  grace.  Mr.  Hervey  being  advised  by  his 
physician,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  to  follow  the 
plough  in  order  to  smell  the  fresh  earth,  frequently 
Accompanied  this  ploughman  in  his  rural  employ- 
men!  Mr.  Hervey,  understanding  the  ploughman 
was  a  serioua  person,  said  to  him  one  morning, 
"What  do  yon  think  is  the  hardest  thing  in  re- 
ligion?" To  which  he  replied,  **!  am  a  poor 
illiterate  man,  and  you,  sir,  are  a  minister ;  I  beg 
leave  to  return  the  question."  "Then,"  said  Mr. 
Hervey,  **  I  think  the  hardest  thing  is  to  deny  sinful 
Klf/'  and  applauded  at  some  length  this  instance  of 
«elf-deniaL  The  ploughman  replied,  "Mr.  Hervey, 
joa  have  forgot  the  greatest  act  of  the  grace  of 
■elf-denial,  wbich  is  to  deny  ourtdvei  of  a  proud 
wnfdenee  in  cur  own  obedience  for  justification." 
In  repeating  this  story  to  a  friend  Mr.  Hervey 
ofaeerved,  *'  I  then  hated  the  righteousness  of  Christ ; 
I  looked  at  the  man  with  astonishment  and  disdain, 
ud  thought  bim  an  old  fooL  I  have  since  clearly 
fleen  who  was  the  fool :  not  the  wise  old  Christian, 
but  the  proud  James  Hervey." 

2.  ABASEHEHT,  the  sign  of  a  Ghxlstlaa. 
Bradford,  a  martyr,  yet  subscribes  himself  "A 
sinnor."  **  If  I  be  righteous,  yet  will  I  not  lift  up 
aj  head ; "  like  the  violet,  a  sweet  flower,  but 
hangs  down  the  head. — T?uma8  Wdt$on. 

3.  ABASEMENT,  to  be  rejoioed  in.  When 
Latimer  resigned  his  bishopric,  Foxe  tells  us  that 
as  he  put  off  his  rochet  from  his  shoulders  he  gave 
a  akip  on  the  floor  for  joy, "  feeling  his  shoulders  so 
light  at  being  discharged  of  such  a  burden."  To 
be  relieved  of  our  wealth  or  high  position  is  to  be 
Tznloaded  of  weighty  responsibilities,  and  should  not 
cause  us  to  fret,  but  rather  to  rejoice  as  those  who 
are  lightened  of  a  great  load. — Spurgeon, 

4.  ABILIT7  and  learning  contrasted.  Charles 
IL  once  expressed  his  astonishment  that  such  a 
learned  man  as  I>r.  Owen  should  go  so  often  to 
hear  Bunyan,  the  ignorant  tinker  preacher.  **  Had 
I  the  tinker's  ability,  please  your  Majesty,"  was 
the  reply,  **I  would  gladly  relinquish  my  learn- 
ing."—2\ifoia^e: 


ABILITY 

5.  ABILIT7  oanmot  be  baitowed  by 

Buchanan,  when  asked  how  he  came  to  make  a 
pedant  of  his  royal  pupil  (James  L),  answered  it 
was  the  best  he  oould  nuJce  of  him. — I.  jyieradi. 

6.  ABILIT7,  Conscionsness  of.  *'I  am  sure," 
said  he  (William  Pitt,  after  his  dismissal  from 
office)  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  "  I  can  save  this 
country,  and  nobody  else  can."  For  eleven  weeks 
England  was  without  a  Ministry.  ...  At  last  the 
King  and  the  aristocracy  were  alike  compelled  to 
recognise  the  ascendency  and  yield  to  the  guidance 
of  £e  man  whom  the  nation  trusted  and  loved. — 
Bancroft. 

7.  ABILITY,  Despised,  yet  ytctoziona  On  the 
day  appointed  for  the  grand  trial  trip  of  the  first 
steamboat  to  Albany,  by  noon  a  vast  crowd  had 
assembled  on  the  wharf  to  witness  the  periormance  of 
what  was  popularly  called  "  Fulton's  Folly."  Fulton 
himself  declares  that  on  that  day  not  thirty  persons 
in  the  city  had  the  slightest  faith  in  the  success 
of  the  steamboat,  and  that  as  the  boat  was  putting 
off  he  heard  many  "  sarcastic  remarks."  However, 
she  moved  from  the  dock,  vomiting  smoke  and 
sparks,  and  casting  ujrdouds  of  spray  from  her  un- 
covered paddle-wheels.  As  her  speed  increased 
the  jeers  of  the  incredulous  were  silenced,  and  soon 
the  departing  voyagers  caught  the  sound  of  cheers. 
— CydopcBdia  of  Biography  {condented). 

8.  ABILITY  may  be  discouraged.  At  Mailing, 
in  Kent,  one  of  Queen  Mary's  justices  "laid  an 
archer  by  the  heels  "  for  shooting  too  near  the  Imtte, 
The  magistrate  was  informed  that  the  poor  man 
**  played  with  a  fly  "  which  was  evidently  his  fami- 
liar. And  because  he  was  certified  that  the  archer 
*'thot  "better  than  the  common"  the  said  archer  was 
severely  punished,  and  probably  thought  himself 
lucky  in  escaping  with  his  life. — The  Times  [From 
Reginald  Scott's  "Discovery  of  Witchcraft "]. 

9.  ABILITY  may  be  misused.  A  certain  pro- 
bationer once  preached  a  sermon  upon  the  word 
"  but,"  thus  hoping  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
congregation,  who  would,  he  thoiight,  be  enraptured 
with  the  powers  of  a  brother  who  could  enlarge  so 
marvellously  upon  a  mere  conjunction.  His  subject 
appears  to  have  been,  the  fact  that  whatever  there 
may  be  of  good  in  a  man's  character,  or  admirable 
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ABSTINENCE 


in  a  man's  position,  there  is  snre  to  be  some  diffi- 
cnlty,  some  trial,  in  connection  with  ns  all :  "  Naa- 
man  was  a  great  man  with  his  master,  bnt  "- 


When  the  orator  descended  from  the  pnlpit  the 
deacons  said,  "Well,  sir,  yon  have  given  ns  a 
singular  sermon,  hut — yon  are  not  the  man  for  the 
place ;  that  #e  can  see  very  clearly." — Spurgeon, 

la  ABIUT7,  Utility  the  test  of.  If  any  person 
were  mentioned  to  Gray  the  poet  as  a  man  of 
ability,  of  genius,  or  of  science,  he  always  inquired, 
"  /«  he  good  for  anything  f  " — Life  of  Oray, 

IL  ABSEETT,  Jiutloe  towards  the.  Philip  Henry 
used  to  remind  those  who  spoke  evil  of  people 
behind  their  backs  of  that  law,  "Thou  shalt  not 
curse  the  deaf."  Those  that  are  absent  are  deaf ; 
they  cannot  right  themselves  ;,  therefore  say  no  ill  of 
them.  A  friend  of  his,  inquiring  of  him  concerning 
a  matter  which  tended  to  reflect  upon  some  people, 
he  began  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  story,  but 
immediately  broke  off,  and  checked  himself  with 
these  words,  "  But  ovr  rvle  U  to  speak  evU  of  no 
wan  ;  "  and  would  proceed  no  further  in  the  story. 
The  week  before  he  died  a  person  requested  the 
loan  of  a  particular  book  from  him.  "  Truly,"  said 
he,  "  I  would  lend  it  to  you,  but  that  it  taJces  in 
the  faults  of  some  which  should  rather  be  covered 
with  a  mantle  of  love." 

12.  ABSOLUTION,  Man's.  A  Roman  Catholic 
who  had  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  iniquities  as 
far  as  he  dared  went  to  the  priest  to  confess  and 
obtain  absolution.  He  entered  the  apartment  of 
the  priest,  and  addressed  him  thus,  "  Holy  father, 
I  have  sinned." 

The  priest  bade  him  kneel  before  the  penitential 
chair.  The  penitent  was  looking  about,  and  saw 
the  priest's  gold  watch  lying  upon  the  table  within 
his  reach ;  he  seized  it  and  put  it  in  his  bosom. 
The  priest  approached  him  and  requested  him  to 
acknowledge  the  sins  for  which  he  wished  absolution. 

" Father,"  said  the  rogue,  "I  have  stolen,  and 
what  shall  I  do  ? "  "  Restore,"  said  the  priest,  "  the 
thing  you  have  stolen  to  its  rightful  owner."  "Do 
you  take  it,"  said  the  penitent.  "  No,  I  shall  not," 
said  the  priest;  "you  must  give  it  to  the  owner." 
"But  he  has  refused  to  take  it."  "If  this  be  the 
case  you  may  keep  it.  "4 

The  priest  granted  him  full  absolution  ;  and  the 
penitent  knelt  and  kissed  his  hand,  craved  his  bene- 
diction, crossed  himself,  and  depiurted  with  a  dear 
conscience,  and  a  very  valuable  gold  watch  into  the 
bargain. — Arvine, 

13.  ABSOLUTION  impossible  while  clingiiig  to 
sin.  Luther  was  one  day  seated  in  the  confessional 
at  Wittemburg.  Many  of  the  townspeople  came 
successively  and  confessed  themselves  guilty  of  great 
excesses.  Adultery,  licentiousness,  usury,  ill-gotten 
gains — such  are  the  crimes  acknowledged.  .  .  .  He 
reprimands,  corrects,  instructs.  But  what  is  his 
astonishment  when  these  individuals  reply  that  they 
will  not  abandon  their  sins  I  .  .  .  Greatly  shocked 
the  pious  monk  declares  thatf  since  they  trill  not 
promise  to  change  their  liveSf  he  cannot  absolove  them. 
The  unhappy  creatures  then  appeal  to  their  letters 
of  indulgence  ;  they  show  them,  and  maintain  their 
virtue.  But  Luther  replies  that  he  has  nothing  to 
do  with  these  papers,  and  adds,  "Except  ye  repent^ 
ye  shall  all  likewise  perish,**  They  cry  out  and  pro- 
test;  but  the  doctor  is  immovable.    They  must 


cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well,  or  else  there 
is  no  absolution. — D'Aulngne. 

14.  ABSOLUTION,  Popish  illnstration  of.  In 
a  missal  once  appertaining  to  the  queen  of  Louis 
XIL  may  be  seen  a  mitred  ape,  giving  its  benedic- 
tion to  a  man  prostrate  before  it— a  keen  reproach 
to  the  clergy  of  that  day. — L  D*IsradL 

16.  ABSORBED,  completely,  from  the  world. 
Poggius  relates  of  Dante  that  he  indulged  his  medi- 
tations more  strongly  than  any  man  he  knew  ; 
whenever  he  read  he  was  only  alive  to  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind,  to  all  human  concerns  he  was 
as  if  they  had  not  been.  Dante  went  one  day  to  a 
great  public  procession ;  he  entered  the  shop  of  a 
bookseller  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  passing  show. 
He  found  a  book  which  greatly  interested  lum ;  he 
devoured  it  in  silence  and  plunged  into  an  abyss  of 
thought.  On  his  return  he  declared  that  he  had 
neither  seen  nor  heard  the  slightest  occurrence  of 
the  public  exhibition  which  pained  before  him. — /. 
D^Isradi. 

16.  ABSITAINBBS  and  health.  Before  I  be- 
came an  abstainer  I  was  much  subject  to  fainting 
fits.  I  even  fainted  in  the  pulpit,  and  my  life  was 
a  burden ;  and  when  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
abstain  my  medical  man  came  from  London  and 
said,  "  If  you  do  you  will  probably  die.  Tou  want 
the  '  whip '  for  your  constitution."  .  I  did  not  believe 
him,  and  I  said,  "  Very  well,  doctor,  then  1*11  die, 
and  there's  an  end  of  it"  But  I  have  not  died. 
And  when  I  met  that  medical  man  in  London  three 
dajrs  since  I  said,  "Now  doctor,  what  do  yon 
think  of  it?"  He  said,  "You  beat  me  altogether. 
I  was  never  more  mistskken  in  any  case  in  my  life. 
And  now  let  me  tell  you  that  if  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  alcohol  I  should  have  to  put  up  my 
shutters.  Nearly  all  the  illnesses  that  come  before 
me  have,  in  one  sense  or  another,  come  from  that ; 
not  always  from  the  personal  indulgence  of  the 
patients,  but  because  this  is  hereditary." — Canon 
BasU  Wilberforce. 

17.  ABSTINENCE  a  xecommendation.  When 
General  Grant  was  in  command  of  the  army  before 
Yicksburg,  a  number  of  officers  were  sathered  at 
his  headquarters.  One  of  them  invited  the  party 
to  join  in  a  social  glass ;  all  but  one  accepted.  He 
asked  to  be  excus^,  saying  that  he  "never  drank." 
The  hour  passed,  and  each  went  his  way  to  his 
respective  command.  A  few  days  after  this  the 
officer  who  declined  to  drink  received  a  note  from 
General  Grant  to  report  at  headquarters.  He 
obeyed  the  order,  and  Grant  said  to  him,  "  You 
are  the  officer,  I  believe,  who  remarked  the  other 
day  that  you  never  drank."  The  officer  modestly 
answered  that  he  was.  "Then,"  continued  the 
General,  "you  are  the  man  I  have  been  looking  for 
to  take  charge  of  the  Commissary  Department,  and 
I  order  that  you  be  detailed  to  that  duty."  He 
served  all  through  the  war  in  that  responsible  de- 
partment, and  afterwards,  when  General  Grant 
became  President,  the  officer  who  never  drank  was 
again  in  request.  The  President,  needing  a  man 
on  whom  he  could  rely  for  some  important  business, 
gave  him  the  appointment. — Clirisiian  Chronicle, 

18.  ABSTINENCE,  Law  of.  A  man  of  temperate 
habits  was  once  dining  at  the  house  of  a  free- 
drinker.  No  sooner  was  the  cloth  removed  from 
the  dinner-table  than  wine  and  spirits  were  pro- 
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dTifiod,  and  he  was  aeked  to  take  a  glass  of  ^irits 
sad  water.  "  No,  thank  you,"  said  he,  ''I  am  not 
m."  ^TakB  a  glass  of  wine,  then,"  said  the  host, 
''or  a  glass  of  ale."  '*  No,  thank  yon,"  said  he,  " I 
UQ  not  thirsty."  These  answers  produced  a  loud 
burst  of  laughter. 

Soon  after  this  the  temperate  man  took  a  piece 
of  bread  from  the  sideboard,  and  handed  it  to  his 
host,  who  refused  it,  saying  that  he  was  not  hungry. 
At  this  the  temperate  man  laughed  in  his  turn. 
"Surely,"  said  ne,  "I  have  as  much  reason  to 
laugh  at  you  for  not  eating  when  you  are  not 
hungry  as  you  have  to  laugh  at  me  for  declining 
medicine  when  not  ill,  and  drink  when  I  am  not 
tiursty." — ChruHan  Age. 

19.  ABSTOIENGE,  Law  ot  These  men  [peas- 
ants professing  the  old  heresy  of  the  Manichees] 
are  mere  rustics^  and  utterly  contemptible ;  yet  they 
must  not  be  neglected,  for  their  word  spreads  like 
a  canker.  The^  abstain  from  food,  that  Grod 
made  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving ;  and  are 
heretics,  not  because  they  abstain,  but  because  they 
abstain  heretically.  I  too  sometimes  abstain ;  but 
for  my  sins,  not  for  superstition  and  impiety.  St. 
Paul  chastised  his  body  and  brought  it  into  subjec- 
tion. I  will  abstain  from  wine,  because  in  wine  is 
liuuzy ;  or  if  I  am  weak  I  will  use  a  little,  accord- 
tag  to  tiie  council  of  St  PauL  I  will  abstain  also 
from  flesh-meat,  lest  by  nourishing  my  own  flesh 
too  much  I  also  nourish  its  vices.  I  will  endeavour 
to  take  even  bread  in  moderation,  lest  by  overload- 
ing myself  I  be  unfit  for  prayer.  Nay,  I  will  not 
fiood  myself  even  with  water.  But  it  is 'not  thus 
that  heretics  act.  They  make  distinctions  of  food. 
SL  JBemard. 

20.  ABSTINENCE,  BeanltB  ot  In  Sunderland 
ft  poor  lost  man  who  worked  hard  all  through  the 
week,  and  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  spent  all  his 
eaminga,  left  his  wife  to  support  herself  and  the 
family  by  washing  and  other  work,  leaving  them, 
indeed,  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation.  Well,  this 
poor  man  signed  the  pledge ;  and  calling  his  wife's 
attention  to  what  was  on  the  card,  and  to  the  rib- 
bon, asked  her  to  come  with  him  and  take  the 
pledge.  "No,"  she  said,  in  her  Northern  dialect, 
"if  they  male'  a  fool  o'  thee,  thee  shall  not  mak' 
ane  o*  me."  For  with  all  her  hard  work  she  had 
her  supper  beer,  and  a  wee  drop  at  times.  On 
Saturday  night  when  the  husband  went  home  he 
put  into  her  hands  twenty  shillings  in  good  English 
money.  The  wife  couldn't  believe  it;  but  when 
ahe  had  counted  it,  not  sure  whether  it  was  not  all 
a  dream,  she  exclaimed,  "Eh,  mon,  if  the  Blue 
Bibbon  'U  do  that,  I  want  a  bit  of  it."— iZ.  T.  Booth 

21.  ABBTmrnrCE,  safety  of.  "Sir,  I  can  ab- 
stain ;  but  I  can't  be  moderate." — Dr,  /ohnaon. 

22.  ABSTINENCE,  Wisdom  of.  When  Pom- 
poniua  Atticus  resolved  to  die  by  famine,  to  ease 
the  great  pains  of  his  gout,  in  the  abstinence  of  two 
days  he  foimd  his  foot  at  ease. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

28.  ABSTRACTION,  Instances  of.  Of  Socrates 
it  is  said  that  he  would  frequently  remain  an  entire 
day  and  night  in  the  same  attitude,  absorbed  in 
meditation ;  and  why  should  we  doubt  this  when 
we  know  that  Ja  Eontaine  and  Thomson,  Descartes 
and  Newton,  experienced  the  same  abstraction? 
Mercator,  the  celebrated  geographer,  found  such 
delight  in  the  ceaseless  progression  of  his  studies 


that  he  would  never  willingly  quit  his  maps  to  take 
the  neoessazy  refreshments  of  life.  In  Gioero's 
'*  Treatise  on  Old  Age  "  Cato  inlands  GaUus,  who 
when  he  sat  down  to  write  in  the  morning  was 
surprised  by  the  evening,  and  when  he  took  up  his 
pen  in  the  evening  was  surprised  by  the  appearance 
of  the  morning  ...  A  modem  astronomer  one 
summer  night  withdrew  to  his  chamber ;  the  bright- 
ness of  the  heavens  showed  a  i^nomencm.  He 
passed  the  whole  night  in  observing  it,  and  when 
they  came  to  him  earlv  in  the  morning  and  fonnd 
him  in  the  same  attitude,  he  said,  like  one  who  had 
been  recollecting  his  thoughts  for  a  few  moments, 
"It  must  be  thus ;  but  I'll  go  to  bed  befortf  'tis 
late."  He  had  gazed  the  entire  night  m  medita- 
tion, and  did  not  know  it. — L  D'InudL 

24.  ABSTRACTION,  IDsimdentood  The  monks 
of  the  convent  in  which  Leonardo  da  Vind  was 
paintinff  his  celebrated  picture  of  "The  Last 
Supper,  used  to  complain  of  him  as  lazy  and 
dilatory  because  he  would  stand  whole  days  with 
folded  arms  before  some  figure  in  it  in  overwhelming 
abstraction,  not  adding  a  line  or  a  colour. — Mary 
Ifarriton. 

2B.  ABUNDANCE,  OiTlng  from.  In  his  tours 
among  the  churches  of  Boston  to  solicit  aid  for  the 
buildmg  of  his  Bethel,  Father  Taylor  dropped  many 
sentences  more  golden  than  the  gifts  he  received  in 
return.  Casting  his  eye  at  the  pillars  of  a  stately 
church  in  which  he  was  soliciting  help,  he  said,  "  I 
do  not  want  your  arches  and  draperies  and  columns 
for  my  house.  Only  give  me  the  shavings  that  fall 
from  your  Corinthian  pillars."  And  again  :  **  Drop 
your  gold  into  this  ocean,  and  it  will  cast  a  wave  on 
the  shores  of  Europe  which  will  strike  back  to  the 
islands  of  the  southern  sea,  and  rebound  on  the 
north-west  coast,  and  so  make  the  circuit  of  the 
world,  and  strike  this  port  again." — Life  of  Father 
Taylor. 

26.  ABUSE,  Right  eBtimato  o£  When  the  storm 
[concerning  the  slave-trade]  was  at  its  highest,  one 
of  Mr  Buxton's  friends  asked  him,  "  What  shall  I 
say  when  I  hear  people  abusing  you?"  "Sayl" 
he  replied,  snapping  his  fingers,  "say  thoL  You 
good  folk  think  too  much  of  your  good  name.  Do 
right,  afu£  right  toill  be  done." — Life  ofFowdl  Buacton. 

27.  ABUSE,  Right  way  of  answering.  John 
Wesley  one  day  remark^  to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, 
"  As  I  was  walking  through  St.  Paul's  Churchyard 
I  observed  two  women  standing  opposite  to  one 
another.  One  was  speaking  and  gesticulating  vio- 
lently, while  the  other  sto^  perfectly  still  and  in 
silence.  Just  as  I  came  up  and  was  about  to  pass 
them,  the  virago,  clenching  her  fist  and  stamping 
her  foot  at  her  imperturbable  neighbour,  exclaimed, 
'  Speak,  wreteh,  that  I  may  have  something  to  say.' 
Adam,"  said  Wesley  :  '*  that  was  a  lesson  to  me, 
silenoe  is  often  the  best  answer  to  abuse." 

28.  ACCEPTANCE  with  Qod,  Aasorance  of. 
An  old  German  saying  he  no  more  doubted  his 
acceptance  with  God  than  that  the  sun  shone  at 
noonday  on  a  cloudless  sky,  the  old  veteran  (Father 
Taylor)  exclaimed,  "Bring  your  Harvard  learned 
ones  to  this  man,  and  let  them  learn  true  theology." 
—Life  of  Father  Taylor. 

29.  ACCEPTANCE  with  Ood  to  he  resonght 
A  theological  student  once  called  on  Archibald 
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Alexander  in  great  distressof  mind,  doubting  whether 
he  had  been  oonverted.  The  old  doctor  encouraged 
him  to  open  his  mind.  After  he  was  through,  the 
aged  disciple,  laying  his  hand  on  his  head,  said,  **  My 
young  brother,  you  know  what  repentance  is — what 
faith  in  Christ  is.  You  think  you  once  repented 
and  once  believed.  Now  don't  fight  your  doubts  ; 
go  it  all  over  again.  Repent  now ;  believe  in  Christ 
— that's  the  way  to  have  a  consciousness  of  aoorot- 
anoe  with  God.  I  have  to  do  both  vex^  often.  Go 
to  your  room  and  give  yourself  to  Christ  this  very 
moment,  and  let  doubts  go.  If  you  have  not  been 
BJs  disciple,  be  one  now.  Don't  fight  the  devil  on 
his  own  ground.  Choose  the  ground  of  Christ's 
righteousness  and  atonement,  and  then  fight  him." 

80.  ACCEPTANCE  with  God,  what  it  depuids 
on.  A  lady  who  was  in  the  habit  of  dose  attendance 
on  the  Princess  Amelia  during  her  last  illness  de- 
scribed some  of  the  latter  interviews  which  took  place 
between  the  Princess  and  her  royal  father,  Greorge  HL, 
and  which  seldom  failed  to  turn  on  the  momentous 
topic  of  the  future  world,  as  being  singularly  affect- 
ing. **  My  dear  child,"  said  His  Majesty  to  her  on 
one  of  these  occasions,  "you  have  ever  been  a  good 
child  to  your  parents ;  we  have  nothing  wherewith 
to  reproaich  you ;  but  I  need  not  tell  you  that  it  is 
not  of  yourself  alone  that  you  can  be  saved,  and  that 
your  acceptance  with  God  must  depend  on  your  faith 
and  trust  in  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer."  "  I  know 
it,"  replied  the  Princess  mildly  but  emphatically, 
*'and  I  could  wish  for  no  better  trust" 

81.  ACCESS,  Froedom  of,  to  God.  The  Persian 
kings  took  state  upon  them,  and  enacted  that  none 
should  come  near  to  them  uncalled,  on  pain  of  death. 
But  oh  1  sirs,  the  gates  of  heaven  are  always  open  ; 
you  have  liberty  night  and  day  of  presenting  your 
petition,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  to  the  King  of  the 
whole  earth. — Malph  Erskine. 

82.  ACCIDENTS  may  be  providentiaL  Augus- 
tine, going  on  one  occasion  to  preach  at  a  distant 
town,  took  with  him  a  guide  to  direct  him  in  the 
way.  The  man,  by  some  unaccountable  means,  mis- 
took the  usual  road  and  fell  into  a  by-path.  It 
afterwards  proved  that  by  this  means  his  life  had 
been  saved,  as  some  of  the  Donatists,  who  were  his 
enemies,  had  waylaid  him,  with  the  design  of  kill- 
ing him. 

88.  ACCIDENTS  may  be  pzoTidentiaL  One 
morning  a  Christian  farmer  in  Rhode  Island  put 
two  bushels  of  rye  in  his  waggon  and  started  to  the 
mill  to  get  it  ground.  On  his  way  to  the  mill  he 
had  to  drive  over  a  bridge  that  had  no  railings  to 
the  side  of  it.  When  he  reached  the  middle  of  this 
bridge  his  horse,  a  quiet,  gentle  creature,  began  all 
at  once  to  back.  In  spite  of  all  the  farmer  could 
do,  he  kept  on  backing  till  the  hinder  wheels  went 
over  the  side  of  the  bridge,  and  the  bag  of  grain  was 
tipped  out  and  fell  into  the  stream.  Then  the  horse 
stood  stilL  Some  men  came  to  help  the  farmer. 
The  waggon  was  lifted  back,  and  the  bag  of  grain 
was  fished  up  from  the  water.  Of  course  it  could 
not  be  taken  to  the  mill  in  that  state.  So  Uie  farmer 
had  to  take  it  home  and  dry  it  He  bad  prayed 
that  morning  that  God  would  protect  and  help  him 
through  the  day,  and  he  wondered  what  this  acci- 
dent had  happened  for.  He  found  out,  however, 
before  long.  On  spreading  out  the  grain  to  dry  he 
noticed  a  great  many  small  pieces  of  glass  mixed  up 


with  it  If  this  had  been  ground  up  with  the  grain 
into  the  floor  it  might  have  caused  the  death  of 
himself  and  family.  But  Jehovah-Jireh  was  on  that 
bridge.  He  made  the  horse  back  and  throw  the  grain 
into  the  water,  to  save  the  family  from  the  danger 
that  thm^tened  them.— iTenry  T,  WUliami, 

84.  ACCIDEirrS  may  bo  ntOiaod.  When  Wil- 
liam  the  Conqueror  landed,  before  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  as  he  stepped  on  shore  he  slipped  and  fell 
forward  upon  his  hands,  at  which  misadventure  his 
soldiers  raised  a  loud  cry  of  distress.  "An  evil 
sign,"  said  they,  "is  here."  "See,  my  lords,"  said 
he,  "by  the  splendour  of  God,  I  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  England  with  both  my  hands.  It  is  now 
mine,  and  what  is  mine  is  yours." 

86.  a!CCIDENT8  lued  by  FiroTidenco.  A  lady, 
while  strolling  along  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  either 
mislaid  or  accidentally  dropped  a  new  copy  of  Reid's 
"  Blood  of  Jesus,"  bearing  her  name  and  address. 
There,  among  the  grass,  the  flowers,  and  the  drift- 
ing leaves  of  autumn,  it  lay  until  a  rainy  season 
flooded  the  river.  The  uprising  waters  swept  it  out 
into  the  current,  and  carried  it  downwards  for  many 
miles.  At  last  it  floated  aside  towards  a  mill-dam, 
where  it  became  fast  in  the  mill  heck.  Here  i 
was  discovered  by  a  working  man.  He  took  it 
home  and  read  it,  and  at  once  he  became  deeply 
earnest  about  his  soul's  salvation.  After  a  while/ 
he  gave  himself  to  Christ  Several  other  uncon- 
verted persons  have  also  been  blessed  by  reading 
thb  precious  little  volume. 

86.  ACCIDENTS,  XFm  of,  IntentioiiaL  Turner 
used  to  ffet  his  ideas  for  a  picture  in  curious  ways. 
At  one  tune  he  outlined  a  sketch  on  the  canvas,  and 
then  gave  three  children  a  saucer  of  water-colours 
in  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  and  told  them  to  dabble 
on  the  canvas  as  much  as  they  pleased.  Of  course 
they  were  delighted  with  such  permission,  but  in 
the  midst  of  their  play  Turner  suddenly  called  out, 
"  Stop  1 "  He  then  took  the  drawing  in  his  own 
hands,  and  from  the  accidental  colouring  of  the 
children  made  a  beautiful  landscape. — Ohrittian 
CkrcnUde, 

87.  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  and  principles.  Mrs. 
Campbell,  a  Scotch  lady,  was  recommended  as 
sub-governess  to  the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  the 
old  King  Greorge  IIL  formed  a  high  opinion  of  her. 
She  felt  reluctant  to  accept  the  post,  urging  her  defi- 
ciency in  the  necessary  acoomplishmente.  "  Madam," 
said  the  King,  "  I  hope  we  can  afford  to  purchase 
accomplishments,  but  we  cannot  buy  principles." — 
LeiMurt  Hour, 

88.  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  not  eyerything. 
When  Themistocles  was  laughed  at  by  some  per- 
sons of  greater  accomplishments  and  gentler  breed- 
ing, he  answered,  so  Plutarch  says,  "*Tis  true  I 
never  learned  how  to  tune  a  harp  or  play  upon  a 
lutei  but  /  know  how  to  raite  a  tmall  and  inconsider- 
cMc  city  to  glory  and  greatnett" 

89.  ACCOUNTABIUTT  a  faot  It  is  related  of 
Daniel  Webster,  the  regality  of  whose  moral  en- 
dowments no  one  disputes,  that  when  once  asked 
what  was  the  greatest  thought  that  had  ever  occu- 
pied his  mind,  he  replied,  "The  fact  of  my  personal 
accountability  to  God."— 2*.  T,  Munger. 

40.  ACC0UNTABILIT7  cannot  be  CTaded.  A 
certain  King,  say  the  Mohammedans,  having  a  plea> 
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■ant  garden  in  which  were  ripe  frnitfl^  set  two  penons 
to  keep  it»  one  of  whom  wm  blind  and  the  other  lame ; 
the  former  not  being  able  to  lee  the  fruit,  nor  the 
latter  to  gather  it.  The  lame  man,  howeyer,  seeing 
the  fmit,  persnaded  the  blind  man  to  take  him  upon 
his  shonlders,  and  by  that  means  he  easily  gathered 
the  fmit,  which  they  divided  between  them.  The 
lord  of  the  garden  coming  some  time  after  and  in- 
quiring after  his  fmit,  each  began  to  excuse  him- 
self ;  the  blind  man  said  that  he  had  no  eyes  to  see 
with,  and  the  lame  one  that  he  had  no  feet  to  ap- 
proach the  trees ;  but  the  King,  ordering  the  lame 
man  to  be  set  npon  the  blind,  passed  sentence  on 
and  pnnished  them  both. 

41.  AGTINQ  may  beoome  z«al.  The  chief  per- 
sonage in  one  of  Moli^'s  best  plays,  "Le-  M<dade 
Imajinairtt**  is  a  hypochondriac  who  pretends  to  be 
dead.  On  the  f oorth  night  of  the  performance  of  this 
piece  Moli^re  represented  that  character,  and  oonse- 
qaently  in  one  of  the  scenes  was  obliged  to  act  the 
part  of  a  dead  man.  "  It  has  been  said,**  continues 
Bayle,  "that  he  expired  during  that  part  of  his 
play  where  he  is  told  to  make  an  end  of  his  feint ; 
bat  he  could  neither  speak  nor  arise,  for  he  was 
dead." — TkeatriedL  AneodoUa. 

42.  ACTION  is  Bongfat  by  the  brave.  "You  are 
my  Tassals,  my  friends,'*  cried  the  Uind  John  of 
Bohemia,  at  the  battle  of  Grecy,  to  the  German 
nobles  around  him ;  "I  pray  and  beseech  yon  to 
lead  me  so  far  into  the  fight  that  I  may  strike  one 
good  blow  with  this  sword  of  mine  1 "  Linking 
their  bridles  toget^ier,  the  little  company  plunged 
into  the  thick  of  the  combat,  to  fall  as  their  fellows 
were  falling. — LUU^g  Hittorioal  LighU. 

43.  ACnON  necesaaxy  as  well  as  prayer.    In 

our  countrymen  the  devout  doth  seldom  carry  it 
over  the  active ;  but  amongst  Catholic  seamen,' who 
repose  such  confidenoe  in  vows  and  the  number  of 
their  prayers,  it  is  most  usual  in  a  storm  for  all 
hands  to  betake  themselves  to  their  images,  when 
they  should  betake  them  to  God  with  their  trust, 
and  to  their  business  with  their  resources.  It  is  so 
al§o  amongst  the  Mohammedans,  who  are  such  strict 
Predestinarians  as  to  strike  to  the  fates  when  they 
fancy  them  drawing  near.  And  so  also,  I  believe, 
with  the  seamen  of  the  East  Indies,  who  in  the 
midst  of  a  storm  can  with  difficulty  be  kept  to  their 
posts.  These  are  all  instances  of  piety  setting  action 
to  a  side,  and  becoming  ignorant  and  fatal  supersti- 
tion.— Edward  Irving, 

44.  ACnOHS,  Effects  td,  not  ooofined  to  our- 
selves. A  passenger  in  a  vessel  from  Joppa  out  a 
hole  through  the  ship's  side^  and  when  expostulated 
with  calmly  replied,  "What  matters  it  to  you? 
The  hole  I  nave  made  lies  under  my  own  berth." — 
Sjpurgeon, 

45.  ACTIONS,  Judged  by.  It  is  related  of  the 
late  Hon.  Thomas  Corwin,  formerly  Governor  of 
Ohio,  that  he  dropped  into  a  meeting  one  evening 
in  LelHuion  to  see  what "  the  brethren  "  were  doing. 
It  was  a  meeting  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  the 
business  was  done  in  a  very  lifeless,  hum-drum  way. 
The  8^Tetary  disclosed  in  his  report  the  fact  that 
two  hundred  families  in  the  county  were  destitute 
of  the  Bible,  and  some  brother  deplored  in  suitable 
phrase  the  shameful  fact,  when  Mr.  Corwin  rose 
and  said,  "Mr.  President,  mav  I  be  allowed  to 
say  something  on  this  subject !       "  Certainly,  Mr. 


Corwin — we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you."  "Well 
sir,  I  want  to  say  that  you  are  iu4  in  eamuL  Your 
report  said  that  there  are  two  hundred  families  in 
this  county  without  the  Bible !  This  could  not  be 
if  you  were  in  earnest.  In  the  great  contest  for  the 
election  of  Harrison  we  Whig  members  of  Congress 
gave  our  whole  salaries  to  carry  that  election.  We 
thought  the  salvation  of  the  country  depended  upon 
it.  If  you  want  to  carry  on  this  work,  and  really 
mean  that  every  man  shall  have  the  Bible,  you 
must  be  in  earnest  You  must  go  to  work  and 
give  every  man  the  Bible."  The  meeting  was 
electrified.  Some  one  immediately  rose  and  moved 
to  make  Thomas  Corwin  President  of  the  Warren 
County  Bible  Society.  It  was  unanimously  carried, 
and  Mr.  Corwin  rose  again :  "  Sir,  if  I  accept  the 
presidency  of  this  society,  it  is  on  one  condition, 
that  yon  go  to  work,  and  that  no  such  report  as  that 
is  made  again.  When  this  society  meets  three 
months  from  to-day,  the  report  must  be  that  no 
family  in  Warren  County  is  without  the  Bible." 
The  work  was  done,  and  every  family  supplied. 

46.  ACTIONS,  Lasting  efliBcts of.  "Don't  write 
there,"  said  a  father  to  his  son,  who  was  writing 
with  a  diamond  on  the  window.  "Why  not?" 
"Because  you  can't  mb  it  out" — OhritUan  Age. 

47.  ACTIONS,  Somtiny  of.  In  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  L  the  goldsmiths  of  London  had  a  custom 
of  weighing  several  sorts  of  their  precious  metals 
before  the  Privy  CoundL  On  this  occasion  they 
made  use  of  scales  poised  with  such  exquisite 
nicety  that  the  beam  would  turn,  the  Master  of 
the  company  affirmed,  at  the  two-hundredth  part  of 
a  grain.  Nov,  the  famous  Attorney-General,  stand- 
ing by,  and  hearing  this,  replied,  "  I  shall  be  loath, 
then,  tb  have  all  my  actions  weighed  in  these 
scales." 

48.  ACTIONS,  Significaaoe  of.  Gray,  the  poet, 
once  made  it  a  particular  request  to  a  friend  of  his, 
who  was  going  to  the  Continent,  that  he  would  not 
pay  a  vi^t  to  Voltaire ;  and  when  his  friend  re> 
plied,  "  What  can  a  visit  from  a  person  like  me  to 
him  signify  ? "  he  rejoined  with  peculiar  earnestness, 
"  Sir,  every  tribute  to  racA  a  man  tignifiee.  *' — Life  of 
Qray. 

49.  ACTIONS  speak.  When  Sextus  had  suffi- 
cientiy  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Gabians,  the 
last  of  the  Latin  towns  which  had  defied  Tarquin*s 
power,  l^e  sent  a  messenger  to  his  father,  for  whom 
he  had  promised  to  win  the  town,  asking  him  what 
he  should  further  do  to  make  the  Gabians  sub- 
mit Tarquin  made  no  answer,  but  as  he  walked 
up  and  down  his  garden,  kept  cutting  off  the 
heads  of  the  tallest  poppies  with  his  staff.  The 
messenger,  tired  with  this,  went  back  and  told 
Sextus  what  had  passed.  Sextus,  understanding 
what  his  father  meant,  b^;an  to  faJsely  accuse  the 
chief  men  of  the  city ;  some  he  put  to  death,  and 
some  he  banished,  until  at  last  Gabii  was  left  de- 
fenceless, and  Sextus  was  able  to  hand  it  over  to 
his  father. 

BO.  ACTIONS  weighed.  There  is  a  machine  in 
the  Bank  of  England  which  receives  sovereigns  as 
a  miU  receives  grain,  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing wholesale  whether  they  are  of  full  weight  As 
they  pass  through,  the  machinery,  by  unerring  laws, 
throws  all  that  are  light  to  one  side,  and  :U1  that 
are  of  full  weight  to  another.    That  process  is  a 
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silent  bat  solemn  parable  for  me.  Founded  as  it  is 
upon  the  laws  of  nature,  it  affords  the  most  vivid 
Mmilitade  of  the  certainty  which  characterises  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day.  There  are  no  mistakes 
or  partialities  to  which  the  light  may  trust ;  the 
only  hope  lies  in  being  of  standard  weight  before 
they  go  in. — Amot. 

61.  ACnvmr,  Christian,  Benefit  o£  A  tourist 
lately,  whilst  crossing  a  mountain  height  alone,  over 
almost  untrodden  snow,  felt  a  drowsiness  stealing 
over  himself,  to  yield  to  which  he  knew  would  be 
fatal  As  the  night  dosed  in  the  snowflakes  fell 
thick  and  fasti  and  the  freezing  blast  grew  apace ; 
he  tried  to  reason  with  himself,  and  with  his  utmost 
energy  to  free  himself  from  the  sleep  of  death 
fastening  upon  him ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Just, 
however,  when  he  was  about  to  succumb,  and  his 
weary  eyelids  were  closing  never  again  to  open,  he 
stumbled  against  a  heap  that  lay  across  hu  path. 
It  was  no  stone  that  his  foot  struck,  although  no 
stone  could  be  colder,  or  apparently  more  lifeless. 
On  examination  it  proved  to  be  a  human  body, 
buried  beneath  a  fresh  drift  of  snow.  The  next 
moment  the  traveller  had  a  brother  in  his  arms ; 
was  chafing  his  hands  and  wrists,  his  chest  and 
brow ;  breathing  upon  his  "  oold  lips  bluely  swell- 
ing "  the  warm  breath  of  a  living  soul ;  pressing 
the  still,  silent  heart  of  his  companion  to  the  rapid 
pulses  of  his  own  generous  bosom.  And  what  was 
the  result?  The  effort  to  stoop  down  and  assist 
another  had  removed  the  ominous  pressure  upon  his 
brain  and  eyes,  and  imparted  to  him  renewed  life 
and  vigour.  He  was  himself  again.  And  the 
record  stands :  "  He  saved  a  brother,  and  was  him- 
self saved." 

Is  there  not  here  the  groundwork  of  a  parable  to 
illustrate  the  truth,  that  active  Christian  work  is  a 
neceesaiy  and  ordained  means,  not  only  for  benefit- 
ing others,  but  for  the  sustaining  and  saving  of  our 
own  soul  and  spirit  ? — E.  NeU,  M,A. 

62.  ACTIVIT7,  Effects  ol  It  was  a  dear,  oold, 
bright  winter's  day.  The  crisp  untrodden  snow 
which  covered  the  landscape  sparkled  in  the  sun- 
light as  if  with  millions  of  gems.  The  little  stream 
that  in  summer  was  always  dandng  and  singing  by 
the  wavside  was  now  completely  frozen  over,  sUent 
and  Btill  under  its  icy  covering;  but  as  we  ap- 
proached the  mill,  where  a  little  fall  was  visible  in 
its  channd,  there  it  was  leaping  and  sparkling  as 
merrily  as  in  the  midst  of  a  summer's  day.  Cold  as 
it  was  on  every  side,  and  frost-bound  as  the  stream 
was  above  and  bdow,  here  it  was  too  active  and 
busy  to  freeze. 

63.  ACnvnT  not  always  a  sign  of  progress. 
Two  sailors  happened  to  be  on  a  military  parade- 
ground  when  the  soldiers  were  at  drill,  going  tbrough 
the  evolution  of  marking  time.  One  sailor,  observ- 
ing the  other  watching  the  movement  of  the  company 
very  attentively,  with  eyes  fixed  and  arms  akimbo, 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it  "  Well,  Jack,*' 
replied  his  comrade,  **  1  am  thinking  there  must  be 
a  pretty  strong  tide  running  this  morning,  for  these 
poor  fellows  have  been  nulling  away  this  half -hour, 
and  have  not  got  an  inch  ahead  yet" 

64.  ACTS  may  belie  the  words.    Dr.  Hall  tells 

the  story  of  a  Scotchman  who  sang  most  piously  the 

hymn —  < 

"  Ware  the  whole  realm  of  nature  mine. 
That  were  a  present  lar  too  smaU»" 


and  all  through  the  singing  was  fumbling  in  his 
pocket  to  make  sure  of  &e  smallest  piece  of  silver 
for  the  contribution-box. — Dr,  AxMff. 

66.  ADAFTABILIT7  in  natnze  and  graoe.  In 
the  works  of  Grod  I  know  nothing  more  beautiful 
than  the  perfect  skill  with  which  He  suits  His  crea- 
tures to  their  condition.  He  gives  wings  to  birds, 
fins  to  the  fish,  sails  to  the  thistle-seed,  a  lamp  to 
light  the  glowworm,  great  roots  to  moor  the  ma- 
jestic cedar,  and  to  the  aspiring  ivy  a  thousand 
hands  to  dimb  the  walL  Nor  is  the  wisdom  thus 
conspicuous  in  nature  less  remarkable  and  adorable 
as  exhibited  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Grace.  He  forms  a  holy  people  for  a  holy  state. 
He  fits  heaven  for  the  redeemed,  and  the  redeemed 
for  heaven. — Qvikrie* 


66.  ADAPTATION  in  a  minister.  <  *  We  use  the 
language  of  the  market,"  said  Whitfidd,  and  this 
was  much  to  his  honour ;  yet  when  he  stood  in  the 
drawing-room  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  and 
his  speech  entranced  the  infidd  noblemen  whom 
she  brought  to  hear  him,  he  adopted  another  style. 
His  language  was  equally  plain  in  each  case,  because 
it  was  equidly  familiar  to  the  audience :  he  did  not 
use  the  tpranma  verbot  or  his  language  would  have 
lost  its  plainness  in  the  one  case  or  Sie  other,  and 
would  either  have  been  slang  to  the  nobility  or 
Greek  to  the  crowd—^^y^eon^ 

67.  ADMIBATION,  Restrained.  A  traveller  who 
was  asked  whether  he  did  not  admire  the  structure 
of  some  stately  building  made  the  reply,  '*  No ;  for 
I  have  been  at  Rome,  where  better  are  to  be  seen 
every  day." 

68.  ADHONinOH,  Earnest,  Effects  ol  It  is 
said  that,  one  evening'in  the  autumn  of  1776,  Mra. 
Heck  entered  a  house  in  New  York,  where  she 
found  a  part^  playing  cards.  Burning  with  indig- 
nation at  their  sin  and  folly,  the  good  woman  seized 
the  cards  and  threw  them  into  the  fire,  and  at  the 
same  time  administered  a  scathing  rebuke  to  all 
concerned.  She  then  went  to  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Embury,  and  told  him  what  she  had  done,  adding, 
with  much  earnestness,  "Philip,  you  must  preach 
to  us,  or  we  shall  all  go  to  hell,  and  God  will  require 
our  blood  at  your  hands."  The  backsliding  pro- 
fessor, who  had  formerly  offidated  as  a  local  preacher 
in  his  own  country,  was  somewhat  confused  by  this 
startling  appeal,  and  he  endeavoured  to  excuse  him- 
self by  saying,  "How  can  I  preach  when  I  have 
neither  a  house  to  preach  in  nor  a  congregation  to 
preach  to?"  "Preach,"  sud  this  noble^  earnest 
Christian  woman,  ''in  your  own  house,  and  to  your 
own  company ; "  and  before  she  left  die  didted  a 
promise  from  Mr.  Embury  that  he  would  endeavour 
once  more  to  speak  to  the  people  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord. 

A  few  days  afterwards  Mr.  Embury  redeemed  his 
pledge  by  preaching  the  first  Methoditt  iermon  ever 
ddiverea  in  Ameriea,  in  his  own  hired  house,  to  a 
congregation  of  five  persons.  The  number  attending 
the  services  rapidly  increased,  so  that  there  was  not 
room  to  accommodate  them. 

69.  ADMONITIONS  and  ill-timed  advice. 
"Gentlemen,  suppose  all  the  propertv  you  were 
worth  was  in  gold,  and  you  had  put  it  m  the  hands 
of  Blondin  to  cany  across  the  Niagara  River  on  a 
rope,  would  you  shake  the  cable  or  keep  shouting 
to  .him,  '  Blondin,  stand  up  a  little  straighter— 
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Blondiii,  stoop  a  little  more — go  a  little  faster — ^lean 
a  little  more  to  the  north — ^lean  a  little  more  to  the 
south '  t  No,  yoa  would  hold  your  breath  as  well 
as  joior  tongue." — Prendent  Li/nMLn, 

60.  ABMONinOHB,  Objection  ta  Suppose  a 
number  of  persons  were  to  call  on  a  minister  on  the 
Sabbath-day  morning,  and  being  admitted  into  his 
study,  one  of  them  should  say  to  him, ''  I  hope,  sir, 
you  do  not  mean  to-day  to  be  severe  against  ava- 
rice, for  I  love  money,  and  my  heart  goes  after 
my  ooTotonsness."  Suppose  another  diould  say, "  I 
trust  yon  will  not  be  severe  against  backbiting,  for 
my  tongue  walketh  with  slanderers,  and  I  consider 
scandal  to  be  the  seasoning  of  all  conversation." 
Suppose  another  should  say,  "Do  not  represent  im- 
pliuakbility  as  being  inconsistent  with  divine  good- 
ness, for  I  never  did  forgive  such  an  one,  and  I 
nerer  will."  And  so  of  the  rest  What  would  this 
mwiiatpjf  say  to  these  men  ?  Why,  if  he  were  in  a 
proper  state  of  mind  he  would  say,  "Oh,  thou 
cfaQd  of  the  devil,  thou  enemy  of  all  righteousness  ! 
vilt  ihon  not  cease  to  pervert  the  right  ways  of  the 
Lord!"— J2e».  W,  Jay, 

61,  ADOPnOH  aad  its  claims  Among  the 
American  Indians,  when  a  captive  was  saved  to  be 
adopted  in  the  place  of  some  chieftain  who  had 
fallen,  his  allegiance  and  his  identity  were  looked 
upon  as  changed.  If  he  hadtleft  a  wife  and  children 
behind  him,  they  were  to  be  forgotten  and  blotted 
from  memory.  He  stood  in  the  place  of  the  dead 
varrior,  assumed  his  responsibilities,  was  supposed 
to  cher^  those  whom  he  cherished,  and  hate  those 
whom  he  hated ;  in  fact,  he  was  supposed  to  stand 
m  the  same  relations  of  consanguinity  to  the-tribe. 
—BttnorofL 

61.  ADOPTION  and  its  priTileges.  After  the 
battle  of  Austerlits  Napoleon  immediately  adopted 
all  the  children  of  the  soldiers  who  had  fallen. 
They  were  supported  and  educated  by  the  State, 
and,  as  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Emperor, 
they  were  permitted  to  attach  the  name  of  Napoleon 
to  their  own. — Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

63.  ADOPnOH,  Comfort  from.  WhUe  Mr. 
Thomas  Boston  was  walking  up  and  down  in  his 
doset  one  evening  in  heaviness,  his  little  daughter, 
whom  he  had  laid  in  bed,  suddenly  raising  up  her- 
self, said  to  him  she  would  tell  him  a  note,  and  thus 
ezpiessed  herself — "Mary  Magdalene  went  to  the 
sepulchre.  She  went  bade  again  with  them  to  the 
sepuldire,  but  they  would  not  believe  that  Christ 
was  risen  till  Mary  Magdalene  met  Him ;  and  He 
said  to  her,  '  Tell  my  brethren  they  are  my  bn)thx*en 
yet' "  "This,"  says  Mr.  Boston,  "  she  pronounced 
with  a  certain  air  of  sweetness.  It  took  me  by  the 
heart  '  His  brethren  yet,'  thought  I ;  and  may  I 
think  that  Christ  will  own  me  as  one  of  His  breth- 
ren yet  ?  It  was  to  me  as  life  from  the  dead." — 
Wkiiecross. 

64.  ADOPTION  eoofert  honour.     It  was  at 

Vienna,  in  the  year  1805,  that  Haydn,  then  seventy- 
three  years  of  age,  first  met  Cherubini,  who,  though 
not  a  yoong  man,  still  must  have  appeared  so  to 
the  veteran  composer,  being  thirty  years  his  junior, 
and  not  having  then  eompMed  many  of  those  works 
which  have  since  made  his  name  so  famous.  But 
the  very  fact  of  his  own  seniority  was  made  use  of 
hj  the  old  man  to  utter  one  of  the  most  graceful 
compliments  which  could  have  been  spoken  for  the 


enconragement  of  a  younger  worker.  Handing  to 
Cherubini  one  of  his  latest  compositions,  Haydn 
said,  "Permit  me  to  style  myself  your  musical 
father,  and  to  call  you  my  son,"  words  which  made 
such  an  impression  on  Cherubini  that  he  could  not 
keep  back  the  tears  when  he  parted  with  the  aged 
Haydn. — Frederick  CrowetL 

66.  ADOPTION,  Desiio  for.  A  Caffre  boy, 
twelve  years  old,  was  asked  whether  he  did  not 
repent  having  come  to  Gnadenthall,  the  missionaiy 
settlement  of  the  Moravian  brethren.  On  his  an- 
swering in  the  negative,  the  missionary  observed, 
"  But  in  the  Caffre  country  you  had  meat  in  plenty, 
and  excellent  milk,  and  here  you  can  get  neither." 
To  this  he  replied,  "  It  is  very  true ;  but  I  wish  to 
beoome  a  child  of  Gk)d,  and  I  hear  in  this  place  how 
I  may  attain  it,  whilst  in  my  own  country  I  hear 
nothing  of  it  I  rejoice,  therefore,  that  I  am  come 
hither,  and  am  satisfied  with  anytiiing." — While- 
crate, 

66.  ADOBAnONdalmodbymaiL  The  mode  of 
adoration  of  falling  prostrate  on  the  ground  and  kiss- 
ing the  feet  of  the  Emperor  was  borrowed  by  Diode- 
tian  from  Persian  servitude ;  but  it  was  continued  and 
aggravated  till  the  last  see  of  the  Greek  monarchy. 
£zoq>ting  only  on  Sun&ys,  when  it  was  waived 
from  a  motive  of  religious  pride,  this  humiliating 
reverence  was  exacted  from  all  who  entered  the 
royal  presence. — QiJbhon, 

67.  ADORATION,  Man's  foolish.  A  doU,  which 
by  a  dockwork  movement  graciously  bowed  its  head, 
used  to  be  carried  through  Paris  in  the  King's  car- 
riage^ and  reodved  the  huzzas  of  the  crowd  or  the 
shots  of  an  assassin.— >/.  Ham  FriewdL 

6&  ADULATION,  Imi^oiis.  Splendid  was  that 
festival  at  Csesarea  at  whidi  Herod  Agrippa^  in  the 
pomp  and  pride  of  power,  entered  the  theatre  in  a 
robe  of  silver,  whi<m  glittered,  says  the  historian, 
with  the  morning  rays  of  the  sun,  so  as  to  dazzle 
the  eyes  of  the  assembly  and  excite  general  admira- 
tion. Some  of  his  flatterers  set  up  the  shout^  "  A 
present  god ! "  Agrippa  did  not  repress  the  im- 
pious adulation  which  spread  through  the  theatre. 
At  that  moment  he  looked  up  and  saw  an  owl 
perched  over  his  head  on  a  rope,  and  Agrippa  bad 
been  forewarned  that  when  next  he  saw  that  bird, 
"  at  the  height  of  his  fortune,"  he  would  die  within 
five  days.  The  fatal  omen,  according  to  Josephua, 
pierced  the  heart  of  the  King,  who  with  deep  melan- 
chdy  exclaimed,  "Tour  god  will  soon  suffer  the 
common  lot  of  mortality."  He  was  immediately 
struck,  in  the  language  of  the  sacred  volume^  by  an 
angeL  Seized  with  violent  pains,  he*  was  carried 
to  his  palace,  lingered  five  days  in  extreme  agony, 
being  "eaten  of  worms,"  and  so  died. — Fronde  Jaeox. 

69.  ADULATION  in  God's  honse.  One  of  the 
first  acts  performed  by  Greorge  IIL,  after  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  was  to  issue  an  order  prohibiting 
any  of  the  dergy  who  should  be  called  to  preach 
before  him  from  paying  him  any  compliment  in 
their  discourses.  His  Majesty  was  led  to  this  from 
the  fulsome  adulation  which  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson, 

Srebendary  of  Westminster,  thought  proper  to  de- 
ver  in  the  Chapel-Royal,  and  for  whidi,  instead 
of  thanks,  he  received  from  his  royal  auditor  a 
pointed  reprimand,  His  Majesty  observing  "  that  he 
came  to  chapd  to  hear  the  praises  of  God,  and  not 
his  own." — Olerieal  Aneodotee. 
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70.  ADULATION,  Pnlpit  A  squire  of  a  parish 
had  given  away  a  number  of  flaming  scarlet  doaks 
to  the  oldest  matrons  of  the  parish.  These  re- 
splendent beings  were  required  to  attend  the  parish 
ohuich  on  the  following  Sunday,  and  to  sit  in  front 
of  the  pulpit,  from  which  one  of  the  avowed  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles  edified  the  saints  from  the 
words,  "  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  these."  It  is  reported  that  on  a  sub- 
sequent occasion,  when  the  same  benefactor  of  the 
parish  had  given  a  bushel  of  potatoes  to  every  man 
who  had  a  family,  the  topic  on  the  following  Sunday 
was,  '*  And  they  said,  It  is  manna." — Spurgeon. 

71.  ADVANCE,  Unity  in.  When  General  Grant 
was  in  frox^t  of  Richmond,  and  his  army  had  been 
repulsed  in  the  Wilderness,  he  called  together  his 
co-commanders  and  held  a  council,  and  asked  them 
what  they  thought  he  had  better  da  There  were 
Greneral  Sherman  and  General  Howard,  now  lead- 
ing generals,  and  all  thought  he  had  better  retreat 
He  heard  them  through^  and  then  broke  up  the 
council  of  war  and  sent  them  back  to  their  head- 
quarters ;  but  before  morning  an  orderly  came  round 
with  a  despatch  from  the  General  directing  an  ad- 
vance in  solid  column  on  the  enemy  at  daylight 
That  was  what  took  Richmond  and  broke  down 
the  rebellion  in  our  country.  Christians,  let  us  ad- 
vance in  solid  column  against  the  enemy ;  let  us 
lift  high  the  standard,  and  in  the  name  of  our  Gk)d 
let  us  lift  up  our  voice,  and  let  us  work  together, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  keep  our  eye  single  to  the 
honour  and  glory  of  Christ — Moody, 

72.  ADVANCE,  We  must.  The  Confederate 
General  Longstreet»  during  the  battle  of  Grettys- 
burg,  had  one  of  his  generals  come  to  him  and 
report  that  he  was  unable  to  bring  up  his  men  again 
so  as  to  charge  the  enemy.  **  Very  well,"  said  the 
General,  *'just  let  them  remain  where  they  are; 
the  enemas  going  to  advance^  and  wU  spare  you  the 
trouUe.** 

73.  ADVERSITY  a  blessing.  The  springs  at 
the  base  of  the  Alpine  Mountains  are  fullest  and 
freshest  when  the  summer  sun  has  dried  and  parched 
the  verdure  in  the  valleys  below.  The  heat  that 
has  burned  the  arid  pLuns  has  melted  mountain 
glacier  and  snow,  and  increased  the  volume  of  the 
mountain  streams.  Thus,  when  adversity  has  dried 
the  springs  of  earthly  comfort  and  hope,  Gkxl's  great 
springs  of  salvation  and  love  flow  freshest  and  fullest 
to  gladden  the  heart — IrUK  Congregational  Maga- 
zine. 

74.  ADVER8IT7  a  probation.  James  Douglas, 
son  of  the  banished  Earl  of  Angus,  afterwards  well 
known  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Morton,  lurked  during 
the  exile  of  his  family  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  James  Innes,  otherwise 
James  the  Grieve  (ie.,  Reve  or  Bailiff).  **  And  as 
he  bore  the  name,"  says  Grodscrofti  *'  so  did  he  also 
execute  the  office  of  a  grieve  or  overseer  of  the  lands 
and  rents,  the  com  and  cattle,  of  him  with  whom 
he  lived."  From  the  habits  of  frugality  and  ob- 
servation which  he  acquired  in  his  humble  situa- 
tion, the  historian  traces  that  intimate  acquaintance 
with  popular  character  which  enabled  him  to  rise 
so  high  in  the  State,  and  that  honourable  economy 
by  which  he  repaired  and  established  the  shattered 
estates  of  Angus  and  Morton. — Sir  Walter  Scott. 

76.  ADVERSITY  a  pnrifior.  Qod  often  uses 
adversity  as  a  purifier.     The  wintry  snows  that  lie 


before  my  window  here  (at  Saratoga)  this  morning 
will  kill  the  vermin  ;  so  God  sends  wintry  seasons 
upon  His  children  to  kill  certain  species  of  besetting 
sina — Ouyler. 

76.  ADVERSITY  a  tost  of  frtondship.    A  man 

being  in  his  travel  upon  the  road,  and  there  being 
a  sun-dial  in  the  way,  if  the  sun  shine  he  will  step 
out  of  his  way  to  take  notice  of  it ;  but  if  the  sun 
do  not  shine  he  will  go  by  a  hundred  times  and 
never  regard  it  So  let  but  the  sun  of  prosperity 
shine  upon  a  man,  then  who^but  he?  he  shall  have 
friends  more  than  a  good  many;  but  if  a  cloudy 
day  come  and  take  away  the  sunshine,  he  may 
easily  number  his  acquaintance. — Spencer, 

77.  ADVERSITY,  Comfort  and  Joy  in.  Enemies 
think  themselves  satisfied  that  we  are  put  to  wander 
in  mosses  and  upon  mountains,  but  even  amidst  the 
storms  of  these  last  two  nights  I  cannot  express 
what  sweet  times  I/have  had  when  I  had  no  cover- 
ing but  the  dark  curtains  of  night  Yea,  in  the 
silent  watch  my  mind  was  led  out  to  admire  the 
deep  and  inexpressible  ocean  of  joy  wherein  the 
whole  family  of  heaven  swim.  Each  eUur  led  me 
to  wonder  what  Hb  must  be  who  is  the  Star  of 
Jacob,  of  whom  all  stan  borrow  their  shining. — 
Jtenvfick  (last  of  the  Scottish  martyrs). 

78.  ADVERSITY,  Fidelity  in.  The  Convention, 
after  debate,  has  granted  him  [Louis  XYI.]  legal 
counsel  of  his  own  choosing.  Advocate  Target 
feels  himself  "  too  old,"  being  turned  of  fifty-four, 
and  declines.  He  had  ffained  great  honour  once, 
defending  Rohan,  the  Necklace-Cardinal,  but  will 
gain  none  here.  Advocate  Tronchet,  some  ten 
yean  older,  does  not  decline.  Nay,  behold,  good 
old  Maleaherbes  steps  forward  voluntarily ;  to  the 
last  of  his  fields,  the  good  old  hero  1  He  is  grey 
with  seventy  years ;  he  says,  "  I  was  twice  cidled 
to  the  council  of  him  who  was  my  master  when  all 
the  world  coveted  that  honour,  and  I  owe  him  the 
same  service  now  when  it  has  become  one  which 
many  reckon  dangerous." — Carlyle't  French  Re- 
voUiion, 

79.  ADVERSITY,  FkiendB  in.  To-day  Colonel 
C.  came  to  dine  with  us,  and  in  the  midst  of  our 
meal  we  wera  entertained  with  a  most  agreeable 
sight  It  was  a  shark,  about  the  length  of  a  man, 
which  followed  our  ship,  attended  with  five  smaller 
fishes,  called  pHot-JUh,  much  like  our  mackerel,  but 
larger.  These,  I  am  told,  always  keep  the  shark 
company,  and,  what  is  more  surprising,  though  the 
shark  is  so  ravenous  a  creature,  yet,  let  it  be  never 
so  hungxy,  it  will  not  touch  one  of  them.  Nor  are 
they  less  faithful  to  him  ;  for,  as  I  am  informed,  if 
the  shark  is  hooked,  very  often  these  little  creatures 
will  cleave  close  to  his  fins,  and  are  often  taken  up 
with  him. — Gro  to  the  pilot-fish,  thou  that  forsakest 
a  friend  in  advenity,  consider  his  ways,  and  be 
uhamed.—Whit^/ield,  "Journal" 

80.  ADVERSITY,  Gkkl's  purpose  in.  ^  A  worthy 
man  whom  God  had  prospered  in  his  outward 
estate,  and  who  lived  in  ease  and  plenty  on  his 
farm,  suffered  the  world  to  encroach  so  much  upon 
his  affections  as  sensibly  to  diminish  the  ardour  of 
his  piety.  The  disease  was  dangerous,  and  Provi- 
tience  adopted  severe  measures  for  its  cure.  Firat, 
his  wife  was  removed  by  death,  but  he  still  re- 
mained worldly-minded.  Then  a  beloved  son ;  but, 
although  the  remedy  operated  favourably,  it  did 
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not  effeei  a  enre.  Then  hit  crops  failed  and  his 
cattle  died ;  still  his  grasp  on  the  world  was  not  un- 
loosed. Then  God  touched  his  pentoo,  and  brought 
on  him  a  lingering,  fatal  disease ;  the  world,  how- 
cTer,  oocapied  still  too  mnch  of  his  thoughts.  His 
house  finally  took  fire,  and  as  he  was  carried  out  of 
the  burning  building  he  exclaimed,  "Blessed  be 
Grod,  I  am  cured  at  last  I "  He  died  happily  shortly 
afterwards; — New  Cfydcpcddia  o/AMedote, 

81.  ADYERSIT7,  God's  parpoM  la.  The  four 
seasons  once  determined  to  ij  which  could  quickest 
reach  the  heart  of  a  stone.  Spring  coaxed  the  stone 
with  its  gentle  breezes,  and  made  flowers  encircle 
it,  and  trees  to  shoot  out  their  branches  and  em- 
bower it,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  stone  re- 
mained indifferent  to  the  beauties  of  the  spring, 
nor  would  it  yield  its  heart  to  its  genlile  caresses. 

Summer  came  next,  and  caused  the  sun  to  shine 
on  the  stone,  hoping  to  melt  its  obdurate  heart ; 
but  though  the  surface  of  the  stone  grew  warm,  it 
quickly  became  cold  again  when  not  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  suumier  sun's  rays.  Summer  thus 
being  unable  by  any  degree  of  warmth  to  penetrate 
the  flinty  nature  of  the  stone,  gaye  place  to  autumn. 

Believing  that  the  stone  had  been  treated  with 
too  mnch  kindness,  the  autumn  withered  the  flowers 
sDd  stripped  the  trees  of  their  leaves,  and  threatened 
md  blustered,  but  still  the  stone  remained  impas- 
rive. 

Winter  came  next.  I'irst  it  sent  strong  winds, 
which  laid  the  stone  bare,  then  it  sent  a  cold  rain, 
and  next  a  sharp  frost,  which  deaved  the  stone  and 
laid  bare  its  heart 

So  many  a  hearty  which  neither  gentleness, 
warmth,  nor  threats  can  touch,  is  reached  by  ad- 
▼craity. — Freefncau 

81.  ADVERSITY,  Growth  in  tho  fkoo  o£     I 

have  seen  a  tree  proudly  crowning  the  summit  of  a 
naked  rock,  and  there^  with  its  nx^  spread  oi^t  over 
the  haze  stone^  and  sent  down  into  eveiy  cranny 
m  aearcfa  of  food,  it  stood  securely  moored  to  the 
itoimy  crag.  I  have  wondered  how  it  could  grow 
op  there,  starved  on  the  bare,  naked  rock,  and  how 
it  had  sorvived  the  rough  nursing  of  many  a  winter 
blast  Yet,  like  aome  neglected,  ragged  child,  who 
fram  early  infancy  has  been  familiv  with  adversi- 
ties, it  has  lived  and  grown  and  held  itself  erect 
on  its  weather-beaten  crag  when  the  pride  of  the 
▼alley  has  bent  to  the  storm ;  like  men  who^  scorn- 
ing to  yield,  brarely  nail  their  colours  to  the  mast, 
there  it  maintains  its  defiant  position,  and  keeps  its 
green  flag  waving  on  nature's  rugged  battlements. 

82.  ADTBRBTTYt  How  to  bear.  But  look— - 
look  at  these  books  [original  manuscripts  of  several 
of  Scott's  novels].  I  think  that  the  most  precious  of 
an  ia  this.  It  is  "Woodstock."  Scott  was  writing 
this  book  when  the  news  of  his  ruin  came  upon 
him.  Do  you  see  the  beautiful  handwriting  7  ifow 
look^  as  I  turn  towards  the  end.  Is  the  writing 
one  jot  less  beautiful  ?  Or  are  there  more  erasures 
than  before  f  That  shows  how  a  man  can  and 
should  bear  adversity. — RuMn  (in  a  conversation). 

M.  ADVEBttlTV,  Bow  to  moot  Some  of  his 
friends  offered  him  [Sir  Walter  Scott],  or  rather 
proposed  to  offer  him,  enough  of  money,  as  was 
supposed,  to  enable  him  to  arrange  with  his  credi- 
toxs.     He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then,  reool- 


leotiag  hii  powers^  said  proodly,  "No  I  this  rig^t 
hand  shall  work  it  all  off  r— Odbftum,  "Memoim" 

80.  ADVBB8IT7,  Znfluonce  oC  I  suppose  it  is 
adversity  that  develops  the  kindly  qualities  of  our 
nature.  I  believe  the  sense  of  common  degradation 
has  a  tenden(nr  to  make  the  degraded  amiable— at 
least  among  themselves.  I  am  told  it  is  found  so 
in  the  plantations  in  slave-gangs.— Zorti  Beaeon^/ieUL 

88.  ADVEB8IT7  matt  be  preparsd  for.  A 
certain  traveller  who  had  a  distance  to  go^  one 
part  of  the  road  leading  through  green  fields,  and 
the  other  through  a  tangled  road  of  brambles  and 
thorns,  made  great  preparations  for  the  first  part  of 
his  loumey.  He  dressed  himself  fin  light  and  say 
dothes,  and  put  a  nosegay  in  his  bosom,  and  taking 
a  liffht,  slender  cane  in  his  hand,  nimbly  proceeded 
on  his  way  along  the  beaten  path  across  the  green 
meadows.  The  sun  shone  in  the  skies,  and  on  went 
the  traveller,  comfortably,  pleasantly,  and  delight- 
fully. After  a  while  the  rood  became  rugged,  and 
b^  the  time  night  drew  on  the  traveller  was  in  a 
pitiable  plight  His  provisions  were  exhausted,  bin 
clothes  wet  through  and  partly  torn  from  his  back 
by  the  briars,  his  flowen  were  faded,  and,  weary  as 
he  was,  his  slender  cane  could  not  bear  his  weight ; 
a  stream  of  water  was  before  him,  and  darlmess 
was  around  him.  **Alas!"  said  he,  smiting  his 
breast,  "  I  am  hungry,  and  have  no  food ;  wet  to 
the  skin,  and  have  no  dry  clothes ;  weary,  and*  have 
no  staff  to  rest  on ;  I  have  a  stream  to  cross,  and 
here  is  no  boat ;  I  am  bewildered,  and  have  no 
guide;  it  is  dark,  and  I  have  no  lantern.  Fool 
that  I  am  I  why  did  I  not  provide  for  the  end  of 
my  journey  as  well  as  the  beginning  T*  Time  is 
hastening  away.  We  are  all  trar^ers.  Life  is 
the  beginning,  death  the  end  of  our  journey. — 
BiUiad  Muteum. 

87.  ADVEB8IT7,  Head  of  a  oouragoous  gnido 
in.  The  best  commander  is  the  man  who  has 
graduated  by  steps  from  the  capstan,  and  who  by 
practice  knows  the  use  of  bowlines,  and  iwaylma^ 
and  cat-heads,  and  top-gallants.  Said  the  Ute 
Charles  Dickens  to  me,  "I  am  never  'afraid  to 
cross  the  ocean  when  I  know  the  captain  to  be  a 
man  who  knew  the  uses  of  adversity.  Sea-rickness 
is  nothing  to  heart-sicknesa  I  do  not  want  a  man 
to  guide  mv  vessel  through  the  storm,  and  the 
tempest,  and  the  midnight,  and  the  fog-night  who 
came  down  the  oompamon-way  without  touching  a 
baluster.  I  want  an  Ajax  who  has  defied  the  light- 
ning }  one  that  can  dance  when  the  elements  make 
a  g&mt  weep." — Rev,  A,  W.  Atwood, 

88.  ADVEB8IT7  not  always  an  ovU.  Grecian 
mythology  aaid  that  the  fountain  of  Hippoorene 
was  struck  out  by  the  foot  of  the  winged  horse 
Pegasus.  I  have  often  noticed  in  life  that  the 
brightest  and  most  beautiful  fountains  of  Christian 
comfort  and  spiritual  life  have  been  struck  out  by 
the  iron-shod  hoof  of  disaster  and  calamity. — Tci- 
mage, 

89.  ADVEB8IT7,  Training  of.  TheArohbishop 
of  Canterbury,  on  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Henson,  the 
original  of  "  Unde  Tom,"  complimented  him  on  his 
correctness  in  speaking  the  English  language,  and 
asked  him  at  what  seminary  he  had  been  educated. 
Unde  Tom's  reply  was  pertinent  enough  under  the 
drcumstanoes — *' At  the  University  of  Adversity." 
—A 
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iN>.  ADVICE,  CkK>d  effects  ol  In  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's household  at  Hawarden  was  an  old  woman- 
servant  who  had  a  son  inclined  to  go  wrong.  The 
mother  remonstrated  and  advised  her  boy,  but  all 
to  no  purpose ;  be  seemed  determined  on  a  head- 
long course  to  ruin.  At  last  the  mother,  In  her 
desperation,  caught  the  idea  that  if  she  could  per- 
suade the  Premier  to  take  him  in  hand,  perhaps 
the  prodigal  might  be  reclaimed.  **  Screwing  her 
courage  to  the  sticking  -  point "  —  for  what  will 
a  mother  not  do  for  a  child  f  —  she  approached 
her  master,  and  in  trembling  tones  preferred  her 
request  Mr.  Gladstone  responded  at  onoe;  and 
though  the  affairs  of  the  greatest  kingdom  in  the 
world  pressed  heavily  upon  him,  with  genuine  sim- 
plicity of  character,  he  had  the  lad  sent  to  his  study, 
when  he  spoke  tender  words  of  advice  and  remon- 
strance, and  eventually  knelt  down  and  prayed 
God  to  help  him  in  the  work  of  reformation  and 
redemption.  This  kindly  action  was  effectual,  and 
the  lad  was  saved. 

91.  ADVICE  may  not  always  be  taken.  John 
Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  was  accustomed  to  ex- 
pose himself  in  time  of  war  like  the  meanest  soldier. 
When  urged  on  one  occasion  to  take  care  of  him- 
self, he  made  the  notable  reply,  "  If  I  follow  your 
advice  you  will  despise  me." — B, 

92.  ADVICE,  Necesiazy.  A  young  and  well- 
known  minister,  whose  power  and  usefulness  as  a 
preacher  manifested  itself  in  the  large  sphere  he 
occupied,  received  a  letter  from  a  lady  offering  in 
marriage  her  hand,  her  heart,  and  her  fortune.  Our 
estimable  friend,  who  at  that  time  was  a  bachelor, 
returned  the  letter  with  another  written  by'.himself, 
in  which  he  strongly  advised  the  lady  to  "  give  her 
heart  to  the  Lord,  devote  her  fortune  to  His  service, 
and  to  keep  her  hand  until  it  was  asked  for." — 
Uenry  Varley, 

98.  ADVICE,  Profiting  by.  The  late  WilUam 
Jay  of  Bath  read  to  the  Bev.  Spencer  Pearsall  a 
letter  from  William  Wilberforce,  in  which  the  great 
statesman,  whilst  doins  full  justice  to  the  popular 
young  preacher,  offered  with  characteristic  delicacy 
some  suggestions,  which  Mr.  Jay  acknowledged  had 
been  inviduable  to  him  through  life. 

94.  ADVICE  taken  If  agreeable.  A  oertam  King 
much  addicted  to  excessive  drinking  consulted  three 
doctors  on  the  subject  of  strong  drinks,  and  on  the 
time  when  it  was  most  wholesome  to  take  them. 
"  Your  Majesty  should  drink  before  a  meal,"  said 
the  first,  and  bis  reasoning  convinced  the  monarch. 
**IhMrvng  meals,''  said  the  second,  and  his  argu- 
ments were  found  equally  cogent.  "  After  meak," 
was  the  opinion  of  the  third ;  and  the  King  saw 
grounds  equally  solid  for  acting  upon  hu  sMlvioe. 
"  I  am  satisfied,"  said  the  sovereign.  ^  You  are  all 
three  sensible  men.  The  arguments  you  have  each 
brought  forward  in  support  of  your  several  opinions 
hare  completely  convinced  me.  I  wXL  accordingly 
follow  your  advice,  and  will  in  future  drink  before, 
during,  and  after  my  meals." — Christian  Family 
{from  the  French), 

96.  ADVOCATE,  a  personaL  An  old  legionary 
asked  Auffustus  to  assist  him  in  a  cause  which  was 
about  to  be  tried.  Augustus  deputed  one  of  his 
friends  to  speak  for  the  veteran,  who^  however,  re- 
pudiated the  vicarious  patron,  saying,  "It  wu 
not  by  proxy  that  I  fought  for  you  at  Actiuna." 


Augustus  acknowledged  the  obligation,  and  pleaded 
the  cause  in  person. — LitUe'M  Historical  Lights, 

96.  ADVOCATC  and  proof  "  I  was  myself  an 
advocate  so  long,  that  I  never  mind  what  advocates 
say,  but  what  they  prove." — Sir  WHliam  Jones, 

97.  ADVOCATE,  Ghoiee  of  an.  Lord  Fitz- 
gerald, being  arraigned  at  Westminster  for  having 
set  fire  to  the  Cathedral  of  Gaehel  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  told  to  select  a  lawyer  for 
his  defence.  He  pleaded  guiltv,  and  then  boldly  went 
forward  and  took  the  King's  lumd,  saying,  **  I  choose 
yoUf  my  liege,  at  my  best  advocate  to  deliver  me." 
On  the  "Lord.  Chancellor  exclaiming,  **See,  the 
whele  of  Ireland  cannot  govern  this  man ! "  "  Then," 
said  his  regal  and  despotic  patron^  "  this  man  must 
govern  the  whole  of  Ireland."  And  accordingly  he 
created  him  Lord  Deputy  of  that  kingdom. — uistory 
of  Ireland, 

98.  ADVOCATE  for  evil  rebuked.  Charles 
Wesley  was  very  bold  in  admonishing  his  hearers, 
and  so  often  woke  up  their  ire.  Preaching  once,  a 
scene  occurred  which  shows  not  only  the  rudeness 
of  primitive  times,  but  the  familiarity  of  pastoral 
addresses.  Speaking  against  Sunday  revels,  one  of 
his  auditors  contradicted  him,  and  .in  his  anger 
used  ^blasphemous  language.  Wesley  inquired, 
"Who  is  it  pleads  for  the  devUI "  The  blasphe- 
mer  hotly  answered,  "  I  am  he  that  pleads  for  the 
deviL"  Wesley  says,  "  I  took  occasion  to  show  the 
revellers  their  champion,  and  the  whole  congrega- 
tion their  state  by  nature.  Then  I  set  myself 
against  his  avowed  advocate,  and  drove  him  out 
of  the  Christian  assembly." — New  Cydapcedia  of 
Anecdote, 

99.  AdTOoate,  Secret  of  anccees  of.  I  asked 
him  [Sir  James  Scarlett]  what  was  the  secret  of  his 
pre-eminent  success  as  an  advocate.  He  replied 
that  he  took  care  to  press  home  the  one  principal 
point  cf  the  ease,  without  paying  much  regard  to  the 
othen*  He  also  said  that  he  knew  the  secret  of  being 
short  **  I  find,"  said  he,  "  that  when  I  exceed  half 
an  hour  I  am  always  doing  mischief  to  my  client ; 
if  I  drive  into  the  heads  of  the  jury  important 
matter,  I  drive  out  matter  more  important  which 
I  had  previously  lodged  there." — FoweU  Buxton. 

100.  Affectation  in  death.  Gassendi,  in  his  last 
illness,  exclaimed,  "  I  know  neither  who  placed  me 
in  the  world,  nor  why  I  was  placed  in  it,  nor  why  I 
am  taken  from  it ;  "  and  the  last  words  of  Hobbes 
were,  '*  I  am  going  to  take  a  great  leap  in  the  dark." 
Shortly  before  dying  the  English  sage  exhibited  his 
wit ;  after  rejecting  various  epitapl^  suggested  by 
friends,  he  said  he  should  prefer  the  inscription, 
" This  is  the  philosopher's  stone."  He  thus  almost 
realised  beforehand  the  important  part  of  the  ideal 
of  Charles  Lamb,  who  hoped  that  his  own  last 
breath  would  be  inhaled  through  a  pipe  and  ex- 
haled in  a  pun.  So  Malherbe — ^to  whose  influence 
over  French  poetry  Boileau  has  paid  a  superb  com- 
pliment— when  on  his  deathbed,  rallied  his  last  re- 
mains of  strength  to  correct  a  bystander  for  an 
inelegance  of  diction.  Being  rebidced  by  his  con- 
fessor for  this  levity,  he  declared  that  he  could  not 
help  himself,  for  he  felt  bound  "  difendre  jusqu'  d  la 
mart  la  puretS  de  la  langue  Frangaise,"  This  jocu- 
larity of  moribnnds  nearly  always  rings  hollow,  and 
has  Uttle  in  common  with  genuine  courage  like  that 
of  the  Normans,  who  (according  to  Gibbon)  sighed 
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in  the  IiMtinwia  of  peaoe  and  uniled  in  the  agonies 
of  death.  Indeed,  in  the  instaaoe  last  given  the 
affectation  is  as  evident,  if  not  quite  as  offensive^  as 
in  the  case  of  those  who  dellbeiately  act  a  part  in 
the  ]mA  scene  of  their  lives,  and  drees  up  for  dying. 
Urns,  when  about  to  eznire^  Augustus  Offisar,  after 
sending  for  a  mirror  and  arranging  his  hair,  asked 
jestingly  whether  he  was  not  a  good  coniedian ; 
and  with  a  like  bravado  Buchanan,  though  strictly 
forbidden  in  his  fatal  illness  to  drink  wine,  died, 
neTerthdess,  theatrically  holding  a  glass  in  his  hand 
and  reciting  veraes  of  **  Propertius."  Some  of  these 
detafls  oonceming  phUosopnical  deathbeds  may  be 
doubtful ;  but,  at  any  rate^  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  deaUi  was  met  with  ostentations  indifference 
by  that  not  very  philosophical  patroness  of  philo- 
sophers, Madame  de  Pompadour.  She  put  on  a 
dlk  dress  and  painted  her  face  (like  Pope's  "Nar- 
ciasa  "),  and  when  her  confessor  was  leaving  her  she 
stopped  him — **  Attendez  un  imiant,  M,  le  Ouiri, 
n/ouB  WHU  en  iron$  entembU."  Her  levity  had  a  fit 
counterpart  in  the  cynicism  of  her  royal  lover,  who 
<in  seeing  her  funend  procession  shed  no  tear  (he 
had  not  the  don  da  larmei),  but  merely  exclaimed, 
"  Madame  la  Marquise  aura  aujourdhui  un  mauvaie 
temipe  pour  aim  voyage," — Cbnfamporary  Review  {eon- 
deaaecf). 

101.  AFFECnOH  and  appetita.  When  an  epi- 
cure desired  to  be  admitted  into  Cato*s  friendship, 
he  said  "  he  could  not  live  with  a  man  whose  palate 
had  quicker  sensations  than  lus  heart" — Pluiarck, 

lot.  AFFECTION,  a  new,  mnit  ooostrain.  The 
dae  unoccupied  female^  who  spends  the  hours  of 
eveiy  evening  at  some  play  of  hazard,  knows  as  well 
ss  you  that  the  pecuniary  gain  or  the  honourable 
triumph  of  a  successful  oont^  are  altogether  paltry. 
The  habit  cannot  so  be  displaced  as  to  leave  nothing 
but  a  negative  and  cheerless  vacancy  behind  it, 
though  it  may  so  be  supplanted  as  to  be  followed 
up  by  another  habit  of  employment,  to  which  the 
power  of  some  new  affection  has  constrained  her. 
It  is  willingly  suspended,  for  example,  on  any  single 
evening  shoiUd  the  time  that  is  wont  to  be  allotted 
to  gaming  require  to  be  spent  on  the  preparations 
of  an  approaching  assembly. — Chalmere, 

108.  AFFECTION,  Filial.  There  is  a  Hebrew 
tradition  that  once  the  sapphire  was  missing  from 
its  jdace  in  the  breastplate  of  the  High  Priest 
Accordingly  an  elder  was  sent  forth  to  search  for  a 
choice  and  goodly  stone,  which  might  fill  again  the 
empty  socket  He  was  told  to  spare  no  trouble  and 
no  expense  to  find  a  sapphire  worthy  of  this  place 
in  the  service  of  God  Most  High.  In  his  travels  he 
came  to  Ascalon,  and  found  there  a  gem  merchant, 
a  Gentile,  yet  withal  an  earnest  man  and  a  devout 
The  elder  told  him  of  his  quest  for  a  fine  sapphire, 
when  the  merchant  informed  him  that  he  haa  such 
a  stone,  unsurpassed  for  size  and  colour  and  bril- 
liancy, and  bade  the  other  wait  a  little  until  he 
could  get  the  gem  from  the  place  in  which  it  was 
hidden.  Accordingly  the  merchant  went  upstairs 
to  an  upper  chamt^r,  where,  in  a  darkened  comer, 
with  dosed  shuttera,  lay  hia  aged  father,  stricken 
with  the  palsy,  and  from  whose  weary  frame  sleep 
seemed  utterly  to  have  fled.  There  beneath  his  pillow 
lay  the  casket  containing  the  sapphire,  doubly  locked 
and  sealed.  The  menmant,  treading  softly  in  the 
aick  man's  chamber,  and  speaking  gently,  told  his 
father  that  he  had  found  at  last  a  purchaser  for  the 


gem.  But  as  he  spoke  he  perceived  that  his  father 
had  fallen  asleep  through  utter  weariness,  and  waa 
slumbering  peacefully.  He  watched  his  father  for 
a  moment  with  a  happy  smile,  then  left  the  room, 
feeling  that  he  could  not  run  the  risk  of  wiJdng  his 
father  by  attempting  to  get  the  sapphire.  He  re- 
turned to  the  elder  and  told  him  that  he  was  very 
sorry,  but  that  he  must  defer  their  business  for  a 
while.  The  elder,  due  at  Jerusalem  on  the  morrow, 
and  impatient  to  start  on  hia  return  journey,  asked 
what  might  be  the  price  of  the  stone ;  and  when 
the  merchant  named  a  price—which  he  said  was 
high  but  fair,  so  great  was  the  beauty  of  the  stone— 
aaid  that  he  was  quite  willing  to  give  the  price  if 
the  stone  came  up  to  his  expectations.  But  he  must 
see  the  stone  itself.  "  To-morrow  thou  shalt  aee  it," 
aud  the  merchant  "  No^  I  muat  aee  it  to-night^"  said 
the  elder,  "for  to-morrow  I  must  be  in  my  place 
in  the  temple  of  the  Lord. "  The  merchant  thought 
within  himself,  "It  la  a  pity  to  let  auch  an  oppor- 
tunity slip.  I  want  to  sell  the  stone,  and  he  wants 
to  buy  it,  and  will  give  a  good  price  for  it"  So 
upstairs  again  he  went,  and,  bending  over  his 
father,  watched  him  and  aaw  how  he  waa  enjoying 
his  sweet  refreshing  sleep ;  then  he  hurried  down- 
stairs again  to  the  elder,  saying,  "If  I  could. I 
would  gladly  sell  the  sapphire,  but  I  cannot  let  you 
aee  it  juat  now."  The  other,  auppoaing  that  by  all 
thia  delay  he  waa  trying  to  get  a  better  price  for 
the  atone,  and  anxioua  to  obUdn  it  and  be  off,  now 
offered  to  give  exactly  double  what  the  merchant 
asked  for  it,  but  said  that  he  must  have  the  gem  at 
once  or  the  chance  would  be  gone,  for  he  woiUd  not 
repeat  his  offer.  The  merchukt  knew  that  this  was 
a  most  splendid  offer,  and  determined,  if  possible, 
to  remove  the  casket  from  beneath  hia  father*a  pil- 
low. Again  he  went  upstairs,  stood  for  a  moment 
watching  his  father's  refreshing  sleeps  and  then 
thrust  his  hand  underneath  the  pillow.  The  sleeper 
turned  uneasily,  and  wanted  but  another  touch  to 
arouse  hiuL  Thia  he  would  not  risk,  even  for  the 
lai^e  sum  which  he  knew  full  well  he  would  never 
get  offered  again.  Returning  to  the  elder,  he  told 
him  once  for  all  he  could  not  see  the  gem  that  day. 
When  Joshua  the  High  Priest,  in  after  times,  came 
to  know  the  reason  why  the  Grentile  merchant  would 
not  sdl  the  stone  that  day,  he  declared  that  there 
was  no  jewd  in  all  the  hrecutplate  which  might  eom- 
pare  with  that  etnptf  iochet,  the  token  and  memorial 
of  that  son's  filial  piety.— PreocAer's  Promptuary, 

104.  AFFECTION,  FiliaL  During  the  French 
Revolution,  Mademoiselle  Sombruil  hiad  been  eight 
days  with  her  father  in  prison  when  the  unhappy 
massacres  of  September  commenced.  After  many 
prisoners  had  been  murdered,  and  the  sight  of  blood 
continually  flowing  seemed  only  to  increase  the 
rage  of  the  assassina,  while  the  wretched  inmatea  of 
the  priaon  endeavoured  to  hide  themaelvea  from  the 
deaui  that  hovered  over  them,  Mademoiselle  Som- 
bruil ruahed  into  the  presence  of  the  murderers  who 
had  aeized  her  father.  '*  Barbariana  I "  ahe  cried, 
*'  hold  your  handa,  he  ia  my  father  I "  She  threw 
heraelf  at  their  feet  In  one  moment  ahe  seized  the 
hand  which  was  lifted  against  her  father,  and  in  the 
next  she  offered  her  own  person  to  the  sword,  so 
placing  heraelf  that  the  parent  could  not  be  struck 
but  through  the  body  of  his  child.  So  much  courage 
and  filial  affection  in  so  young  a  girl  for  a  moment 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  aaRaaains.  She  per- 
ceived that   they  hesitated,   and   seised   on  the 
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favourable  opportanity.  While  she  entreated  for 
her  father's  life  one  of  the  monBters  proposed  the 
following  condition—**  Drink,"  said  he,  *<a  glass  of 
blood,  and  save  your  father."  She  shuddered,  and 
retreated  some  paces ;  but  filial  affection  gained  the 
ascendency,  and  she  yielded  to  the  horrible  condi- 
tion. *'  Innocent  or  guilty,"  said  one  of  those  who 
performed  the  office  of  judge,  "it  is  unworthy  of 
the  people  to  bathe  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
old  man,  since  they  must  first  destroy  this  virtuous 
girL"  A  cry  of  "Pardon!"  was  heard.  The 
daughter,  revived  by  this  signal  of  safety,  threw 
herself  into  her  father's  trembling  arms,  which 
scarcely  had  power  to  press  her  to  his  bosom,  being 
overcome  by  such  powerful  affection  and  so  provi- 
dential a  deliverance.  Even  the  most  outrageous 
assassins  were  unable  to  restrain  their  tears ;  and 
the  father  and  daughter  were  triumphantly  con- 
ducted to  a  place  of  comfort  and  safety. 

100.  APFECnON,  Filial  While  Octaviui  was 
at  Samos  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  which  made 
him  master  of  the  universe,  he  held  a  council  to 
examine  the  prisoners  who  had  been  engaged  in 
Antony's  party.  Among  the  rest  there  was  brought 
before  him  an  old  man,  Metellus,  oppressed  with 
years  and  infirmities,  disiSgured  with  a  long  beard, 
a  neglected  head  of  hair,  and  tattered  clothes.  The 
son  of  this  Metellus  was  one  of  the  judges ;  but  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  he  knew  his  father  in  the 
deplorable  condition  in  which  he  saw  him.  At  last, 
however,  having  recollected  his  features,  instead  of 
being  ashamed  to  own  him,  he  ran  to  embrace  him. 
Then,  turning  towards  the  tribunal,  he  said,  ''Csesar, 
my  father  has  been  your  enemy,  and  I  your  officer ; 
he  deserves  to  be  punished,  and  I  to  be  rewarded. 
One  favour  I  desire  of  you ;  it  is,  either  to  save  him 
on  my  account,  or  me  to  be  put  to  death  with  bim." 
All  the  judges  were  touched  with  compassion  at 
this  affecting  scene ;  Octavius  himself  relented,  and 
granted  to  old  Metellus  his  life  and  liberty. 

106.  AFFECTION,  Filial  A  gentleman  of  Swe- 
den was  condemned  to  suffer  death,  as  a  punishment 
for  certain  offences  conmiitted  by  him  in  the  dis- 
charge of  an  important  public  office,  which  he  had 
filled  for  a  number  of  years  with  an  integrity  that 
had  never  before  undergone  either  suspicion  or 
impeachment.  His  son,  a  youth  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  was  no  sooner  apprised  of  the  affecting 
situation  to  which  his  father  was  reduced  than  he 
flew  to  the  judge  who  had  pronounced  the  fatal 
decree,  and,  throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  prayed 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  suffer  in  the  room  of  a 
father  whom  he  loved,  and  whose  loss  he  thought  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  survive.  The  magistrate 
was  amazed  at  this  extraordinary  procedure  in  the 
son,  and  would  hardly  be  persuaded  that  ha  was 
sincere  in  it.  Being  at  length  satisfied,  however, 
that  the  young  man  actually  wished  to  save  his 
father's  life  at  the  expense  of  his  own,  he  wrote  an 
account  of  the  whole  affair  to  the  King ;  and  His 
Majesty  immediately  sent  orders  to  grant  a  free 
pardon  to  the  father  and  to  confer  a  tiUe  of  honour 
on  his  son.  The  last  mark  of  royal  favour,  however, 
the  youth  begged  leave  with  all  humility  to  decline; 
and  the  motive  for  the  refusal  of  it  was  not  less 
noble  than  the  conduct  by  which  he  had  deserved 
it  was  generous  and  disinterested.  "  Of  what  avail," 
exclaimed  he,  "could  the  most  exalted  title  be  to 
me,  humbled  as  my  family  already  is  in  the  dust  ? 
Alas  1  would  it  not  serve  but  as  a  monument  to 


perpetuate  in  the  minds  of  my  countrymen  the 
remembrance  of  an  unhappy  father's  shame  ?  "  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  actually  shed  tears 
when  this  magnanimous  speech  was  reported  to 
him  ;  and,  senSng  for  the  heroic  youth  to  oomt,  he 
appointed  him  to  a  confidential  office. 

107.  AFFECTION,  FtetemaL  The  Emperor 
Augustus,  having  taken  captive  Adiatoriges,  a 
prince  of  Cappadocia,  together  with  his  wife  and 
children,  and  led  them  in  triumph  to  Roma,  gave 
orders  that  the  father  and  the  elder  of  the  brothers 
should  be  slain.  When  the  executioners  entered 
the  place  of  their  confinement,  on  inquiring  which 
of  the  brothers  was  the  elder,  there  arose  a  vehe- 
ment contention  between  the  young  princes,  each  of 
the  two  affirming  himself  to  be  the  elder,  that  by 
his  own  death  he  might  preserve  the  lijfe  of  his 
brother.  The  mother  at  last  prevailed  with  her 
son  Dyetentus  to  permit  his  younger  brother  to  die 
in  his  stead.  Augustus,  afterwards  made  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances,  not  only  lamented  this  act 
of  severity,  but  gave  an  honourable  support  to  the 
mother  and  her  surviving  son. — John  Bruot, 

108.  AFFECTION,  how  tooted.  About  three 
hundred  years  ago  a  rich  merchant  died,  leaving  a 
large  fortune.  He  had  but  one  son,  who  had  been 
sent  when  quite  a  lad  to  an  uncle  in  Indi&  On  his 
way  home,  after  an  absence  of  some  years,  the  young 
man  had  been  shipwrecked,  and  though  it  was  be- 
lieved he  had  been  saved,  still  no  certain  tidings 
reached  his  father,  who,  meanwhile,  died  rather 
suddenly,  leaving  his  large  fortune  to  the  care  of  an 
old  friend,  with  strict  injunction  not  to  give  it  up 
to  any  claimant  until  certain  conditions  had  been 
complied  with.  At  the  end  of  a  year  a  young  man 
appeared  who  said  he  was  the  heir ;  then  a  second, 
and  finally  a  third.  The  guardian,  who  knew  that 
two  out  of  the  three  claimants  must  be  impostors, 
made  use  of  the  following  stratagem : — He  gave  each 
rival  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  desired  them  to  use  the 
dead  man's  picture  as  the  target,  and  to  aim  at  the 
heart  The  first  nearlv  hit  the  mark,  the  second 
pierced  the  heart,  but  the  third  claimant  burst  into 
tears,  and  refused  to  dishonour  his  father's  memory 
by  injuring  the  portrait  of  one  whom  he  venerated 
so  highly.  The  guardian  was  quite  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  his  device,  and  at  once  welcomed  him 
as  the  rightful  heir  and  his  old  friend's  son. 

109.  AFFECTION,  how  tested.  A  lady  friend 
of  Bellini's,  anxious  to  find  out  which  of  his  com- 
positions he  valued  the  most,  after  a  deal  of  ques- 
tioning on  one  side  and  hesitation  on  the  other, 
said,  "  Supposing  you  were  at  sea,  and  you  had  all 
your  scores  with  you,  and  the  ship  were  sinking, 

which  " Before  she  could  say  another  word 

Bellini  cried,  ''Mademoiselle,  I  would  risk  all  to 
save  the  'Norma.' " — Musical  Anecdotes. 

110.  AFFECTION,  Power  ol  The  embarka- 
tion of  the  people  of  Athens  was  a  very  affecting 
scene.  What  admiration  of  the  firmness  of  those 
men,  who,  sending  their  families  to  a  distant  place 
(TroBzene)  unmoved  by  their  cries,  their  tears,  or 
embraces,  had  the  fortitude  to  leave  the  city  and 
embark  for  Salamis !  The  distress  was  greatly 
heightened  by  the  tame  domestic  animals  which 
they  were  obliged  to  leave  behind,  and  which, 
running  to  the  shore  with  lamentable  bowlings, 
expressed  their  affection  for  the  persons  that  had 
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fad  tliem.  One  of  the  don  which  belonged  to 
Xantippfos,  unwilling  to  be  left  behind,  is  lald  to 
have  Imtped  into  the  sea,  and  to  have  sworn  by  the 
aide  of  uie  ship  nntil  it  reached  »*^l^miM^  where  it 
died  immediately. — PliUank'9  Imhl 

111.  AFFECTION,  Fow«r  of  a  n«w.  Dr.  Chal- 
merB»  riding  on  a  stage-coaoh  by  the  dde  of  the 
driTer,  said,  "John,  why  do  yon  hit  that  off  leader 
nidi  a  crack  with  yoor  lasht"  "Away  yonder 
there's  a  white  stone ;  that  off  leader  is  afraid  of 
that  stone ;  so^  by  the  enudc  of  my  whk>  and  the 
pain  in  his  legs,  I  want  to  get  his  idea  off  from  it." 
Dr.  Chalmers  went  home,  elaborated  the  ide%  and 
wrote^  "The  ExpolsiTe  Power  of  a  New  Affection." 
Ton  mnst  drive  off  the  devil  and  kill  the  world  by 
patting  a  new  idea  in  the  mind— Jtev  Dr,  Fiih, 

11&  AFTECnOK,  Tnw.  When  the  Emperor 
N^oleon  Bonaparte  was  banished  to  the  Island  of 
Elba,  the  ex-Empress  Josephine  exclaimed,  "Na- 
poleon is  nnfortonate,  and  1  am  not -permitted  to 
share  the  aoxrow  with  him." — Amand^9  "Xa  Femme 
du  Premier  OonniL" 

lis.  AFFECTION,  Want  ot  Fontaine's  char- 
acter was  sac^  that  it  seemed  incompatible  with 
strong  attachments.  He  married  at  the  persnasion 
of  his  family,  and  left  his  wife  behind  him  when  he 
went  to  live  at  Paris  at  the  invitation  of  the  Dachess 
of  BooiOon.  His  only  icn  was  adopted  by  Harley, 
the  Archbishop^  at  the  age  of  foorteen.  Meeting 
tiie  yonth  long  afterwards,  and  being  pleased  with 
bsi  oonvenation,  he  was  told  that  this  was  his  son. 
''Ah,"  said  he  calmly,  "I  am  very  glad  of  it" 

114.  AFFECTIONS,  Ood's  BMthod  of  dealing 
with.  A  friend  of  mine  who  had  been  in  Eastern 
lands  told  me  he  saw  a  shepherd  who  wanted  his 
ft)ck  to  cross  a  river.  He  went  into  the  water  him- 
self  and  called  them ;  but  no^  they  would  not  follow 
him  into  the  water.  What  did  he  do?  Why,  he 
girded  np  his  loins,  and  lifted  a  little  lamb  under 
each  aim  and  plunged  right  into  the  stream,  and 
erased  it  without'even  looking  back.  When  he  lifted 
the  lambs  the  old  sheep  looked  up  into  his  face  and 
began  to  bleat  for  them ;  but  when  he  plunged  into 
the  water  the  dams  plunged  after  him,  and  then 
the  whole  flock  followed.  When  they  got  to  the 
other  ride  he  put  down  the  lambs,  and  they  were 
quickly  joined  by  their  mothers,  and  there  was  a 
happy  meeting.  Our  great  Divine  Shepherd  does 
this.  Tour  child  which  He  has  taken  from  the 
earth  is  but  removed  to  the  green  pastures  of 
'^nann,  and  the  Shepherd  means  to  draw  your 
hearts  after  it,  to  teach  you  to  "set  your  affections 
on  thuigs  above." — Moody, 

115.  AFFECTIONS  tbe  wings  of  the  sooL  If 
you  will  go  to  the  banks  of  a  little  stream  and 
watch  the  flies  that  come  to  bathe  in  it,  you  will 
notice  that,  while  they  plunge  their  bodies  in  the 
water,  they  keep  their  wings  high  out  of  the  water ; 
and  after  swimming  about  a  little  while  they  fly 
away  with  their  wings  unwet  through  the  sunny 
air.  Now  that  is  a  lesson  for  us.  Here  we  are 
immersed  in  the  cares  and  business  of  the  world ; 
but  let  us  keep  the  wings  of  our  soul,  our  faith,  and 
our  love  out  of  the  world,  that  with  these  undogged 
we  may  be  ready  to  take  our  flight  to  heaven. — 
Rev.  Jamei  Inglit. 

lie.  AFFLICTION  a  blessing.  Dr.  Watts,  from 
J^ls  early  infancy  to  his  dying  day,  scarcely  ever 


knew  what  health  was ;  but  however  sorprislng  it 
may  appear,  he  looked  on  the  afiOiction  as  the 
greatest  blessing  of  lus  life.  The  reason  he  as- 
signed for  it  was,  that  being  naturally  of  a  warm 
temper  and  an  ambitions  disposition,  these  visita- 
tions of  Divine  Providenoe  weaned  his  affections 
from  the  world  and  brought  every  passion  into 
subjection  to  Christ — WhiUcrou, 

117.  AFFLICTIONS  and  Chzist  He  "endured 
the  crossy"  it  is  written, "  despising  the  shame ; "  and 
can  we  do  less?  Nay,  can  we  complain  in  the 
midst  of  our  troubles!  When  Guatimozin,  the 
Merioan  emperor,  was  tortured  by  the  Spaniards, 
he  bore  the  torment  with  more  than  human  forti- 
tude. One  of  his  fellow-sufferers  of  weaker  consti- 
tution [turned  his  eyes  upon  the  prince  and  uttered 
a  ciy  of  anguish.  "Thmkest  thou,"  said  Guati- 
mozin, "that  I  am  laid  upon  a  bed  of  roses t" 
"  Silenced  by  this  reproof,"  sa^  the  historian, 
"the  sufferer  stifled  his  oomplamts,  and  expired 
in  an  act  of  obedience  to  his  sovereign." — B. 

118.AFFUCTI0Nandl!rDit-bMiiag.  It  is  said 
that  when  Mr.  Cecil  was  once  wiJking,  in  deep  de- 
jection of  spirit,  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Ox- 
ford, his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  fine  pome- 
granate cut  almost  through  the  stem.  On  asking 
the  gardener  the  reason,  he  got  an  answer  which 
explained  the  wounds  of  his  own  bleeding  spirit 
"Sir,"  said  he^  "this  tree  used  to  shoot  so  strong 
that  it  bore  nothing  but  leaves.  I  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  cut  it  in  this  manner,  and  when  it  was 
almost  cnt  through  then  it  began  to  bear  plenty  of 
fruit"— Denton. 

119.  AFFLICTION  and  xidloole.  Twenty  years 
agOk  in  this  city  of  Brooklyn,  I  knew  a  man  who 
was  particularly  skilful  in  imitating  the  lamoneas 
of  a  neighbour.  Not  long  ago  a  son  of  the  skilful 
mimic  had  his  leg  amputated  for  the  very  defect 
which  his  father  had  mimicked  years  before.  I  do 
not  say  it  was  a  judgment  of  Grod  ;  I  leave  you  to 
make  your  own  inference. — Talmoffe, 

120.  AFFLICTION,  Fortunate.  When  Gilpin  was 
on  his  way  to  London  to  be  tried  on  account  of  his 
religion  he  broke  his  leg  by  a  fall,  which  put  a  stop 
for  some  time  to  lus  journey.  The  person  in  whose 
custody  he  was  took  occasion  from  this  circum- 
stance to  retort  upon  him  an  observation  he  used 
frequently  to  make,  "  that  nothing  happens  So  the 
people  of  God  but  what  is  intended  for  their  good ; " 
asking  him  whether  he  thought  his  broken  leg 
was  sa  He  answered  meekly,  "I  make  no  ques- 
tion but  it  is.'*  And  so  it  proved ;  for  before  he 
was  able  to  travel  Queen  Mary  died  Being  thus 
providentially  preserved  from  probable  death,  he 
returned  to  Houghton  through  crowds  of  people, 
who  expressed  the  utmost  joy,  and  blessed  God  for 
his  deliverance. 

121.  AFFLICTION,  Image  oL  "  The  sorrowf al 
tree,"  flourishing  only  at  night,  is  a  singular  pro- 
duct of  the  island  of  Goa,  near  Bombay.  Half  an 
hour  after  sunset  the  tree  ia  full  of  sweet-smelling 
flowers,  although  none  are  to  be  seen  during  the 
day,  as  they  dose  up  or  drop  off  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  sun. — Family  Circle, 

122.  AFFLICTION  increased  with  our  strength. 
"I  had,"  said  Latimer,  describing  the  way  in  which 
his  fatiier  trained  him  as  a  yeoman's  son,  "my 
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bowB  bought  me  according  to  my  age  and  Btrength ; 
as  I  increased  in  them  so  my  bows  were  made 
bigger  and  bigger."  Thus  boys  grew  into  cross- 
bowmen,  and  by  a  similar  increase  in  the  force  of 
their  trials  Christians  become  veterans  in  the  Lord's, 
host.  The  affliction  which  is  suitable  for  a  babe  in 
grace  would  little  serve  the  yonng  man,  and  even 
the  well-developed  man  needs  severer  trials  as  his 
strength  increases.  Gkxl,  like  a  wise  father,  trains 
ns  wisely,  and  as  we  are  able  to  bear  it  He  makes 
our  service  and  our  suffering  more  arduous. — 
Spurgean, 

123.  AFFLICTION,  LiTing  on  In.  A  military 
officer,  some  years  since,  attempted  to  shoot  himself 
in  Hyde  Park.  The  pistol  missing  fire,  he  drew 
his  swordTbut  his  hand  was  immediately  arrested 
by  a  poor  man  near  the  spot,  whom  he  had  not 
observed.  Resenting  this  obstruction,  he  attempted 
to  stab  his  deliverer.  "Stab  me,  sir,*'  said  the 
poor  man,  '*if  you  think  proper  to  escape;  I  fear 
death  as  little  as  you  do,  but  I  have  more  courage. 
More  than  twen^  years  I  have  lived  in  affliction 
and  poverty,  and  yet  I  trust  in  God  for  comfort  and 
support."  The  officer  was  struck  dumb  with  this 
spirited  lesson,  burst  into  tears,  gave  the  poor  fel- 
low a  purse  of  money,  and  lived  to  be  his  greatest 
benefactor. 

124.  AFFLICTION,  Bemembraaoe  ol  Prior  to 
the  return  of  Mr.  Henson,  the  original  of  ^  TJnple 
Tom,"  to  America  in  1851,  he  was  invited  to  a 
dinner  party  in  the  lordly  mansion  of  one  of  our 
city'merchants ;  and  when  seated  at  a  table  covered 
with  the  most  tempting  viands,  and  surrounded 
with  every  comfort  and  luxury  which  affluence 
could  provide,  he  was  so  overpowered  with  the 
remembrance  of  his  former  misery  and  degradation 
that  he  rose  from  the  table,  feeling  that  he  could 
not  partake  of  a  single  morsel  of  the  sumptuous 
banquet.  His  generous  host  went  after  him,  and 
asked  whether  he  was  taken  unwell,  or  whether  he 
would  like  some  other  kind  of  dishes.  "Oh  no," 
was  the  touching  and  pathetic  response  of  this  good 
old  man,  "  I  am  well  enough ;  but,  oh  I  how  could 
I  ait  down  to  such  a  luxurious  feast  as  this  when  I 
think  of  my  poor  brother  at  this  moment  a  wretched, 
miserable,  outcast  slave,  with  perhaps  scarcely  a 
crust  of  bread  or  a  glass  of  water  to  appease  the 
cravings  of  nature  ?  " — Hev.  John  Lobb, 

12i.  AFFLICTION  sanctified.  Dr.  Simpson, 
who  first  discovered  the  use  of  chloroform  in  1862, 
lost  a  dearly  beloved  son.  The  faith  and  patience 
of  the  dying  boy  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
father's  heart.  He  felt  deeply  that  true  joy  and 
lasting  peace  could  only  be  found  in  Ohrist ;  while 
the  joys  of  this  world  were  fleeting  and  uncertain, 
its  pleasures,  as  he  expressed  it  in  his  poem,  but 
"  gilded  sadness."  The  peace  which  Jesus  has  pur- 
chased by  His  blood,  that  is  eternal  and  everlast- 
ing as  His  throne.  As  the  boy  was  dying  he  said, 
"  How  precious  it  is  to  speak  for  Jesus  I "  The 
father,  mother,  and  remaining  children  knelt  around 
the  deathbed,  and  Dr.  Simpson  prayed  that  this 
affliction  might  be  the  means  of  leading  all  doeer  to 
Christ ;  and  then  in  humble  thanksgiving  he  con- 
tinued, "Yes,  dear  Jesus,  Jamie's  God  shall  be 
our  Grod,  and  we  will  sp»tUc  for  Thee  as  our  dear 
child  has  said." 

126.  AFFLICTION,  ITses  of.  While  I  was  in 
health  I  had  not  the  least  thought  of  writing  books 


or  of  serving  God  in  any  more  public  way  than 
preaching ;  but  when  I  was  weakened  with  great 
bleeding,  and  left  solitary  in  my  chamber  at  Sir 
John  Cook's,  in  Derbyshire,  without  any  acquaint- 
ance but  my  servant  about  me,  and  was  sentenced 
to  death  by  the  physicians,  I  began  to  contemplate 
most  seriously  on  the  everlasting  rest  which  I  ap- 
prehended mysdf  to  be  just  on  the  borders  of. 
That  my  thoughts  might  not  too  much  scatter  in 
my  meditation  I  began  to  write  something  on  that 
subject,  intending  but  the  quantity  of  a  sermon  or 
two ;  boty  being  continued  long  in  weakness  when 
I  had  no  books  and  no  better  employment^  I  fol- 
lowed it  on  till  it  enlarged  to  the  bulk  in  which  it 
is  published. — Baxter. 

127.  AFFLICTION,  Uses  c/L  There  is  a  moun- 
tain in  Scotland  called  Cairngorm — ^literally,  "the 
blue  mountain  " — and  on  it  are  found  valuable  xock- 
ciystals.  The  way  in  which  the  Highlanders  gather 
the  stones  called  Cairngorms  is  this :  when  there  is 
a  sun-burst  after  a  violent  shower,  they  go  and  look 
along  the  whole  brow  of  the  mountain  for  certain 
sparkling  spots ;  the  shower  has  washed  away  the* 
loose  earth,  the  sunbeams  light  upon  and  are  re- 
flected from  the  stones,  and  thus  they  are  detected. 
It  is  just  God's  way  of  bringing  forth  His  own — 
His  "jewels."  Affliction  lays  them  bare. — Dr. 
Ownmxng, 

128.  ASTUffSlOS,  Ubob  of.  St  Paul  was  con- 
strained to  bear  on  his  body  the  sting  or  thorn  of 
the  flesh,  to  preserve  him  from  haughtiness.  And  if 
Phih'p  Melancthon  were  not  now  and  then  plUgued 
in  such  sort  as  he  is  he  would  have  strange  con- 
ceits.— Luther, 

129.  AFFLICTIONS,  Benefit  of .  A  minister  was 
recovering  from  a  dangerous  illness,  when  one  of 
his  f rien£  addressed  him  thus :  "  Sir,  though  God 
seems  to  be  bringing  you  up  from  the  gates  of 
death,  yet  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  you  will 
sufficiently  retrieve  your  str^igth  and  regain  vigour 
enough  of  mind  to  preach  as  usual."  The  good  man 
answered,  "  You  are  mistaken,  my  friend  ;  for  this 
six  weeks'  illness  has  taught  me  more  divinity  than 
aU  my  past  studies  and  all  my  ten  years'  ministry 
put  together." 

180.  AFFLICTIONS,  Benefit  ol  We  are  told 
of  a  merchant  who  lost  his  all  in  a  storm,  and  then 
went  to  Athens  to  study  philosophy.  He  soon  dis- 
covered that  it  was  better  to  be  wise  than  to  be 
wealthy,  and  said,  "I  should  have  lost  all  unless 
I  had  lost  much." — Christian  Age, 

181.  AFFLICTIONS,  Coxnfort  in.  A  friend  of 
mine,  says  a  recent  writer,  told  me  of  a  visit  he  had 
paid  to  a  poor  woman  overwhelmed  with  trouble  in 
her  little  room ;  but  she  always  seemed  cheerf uL 
She  knew  the  Rock.  "Why,*^*  said  she,  *'Mary, 
you  must  have  very  dark  days  ;  they  must  overcome 
you  with  clouds  sometimes.'*  '*Yes,"  she  said; 
"  but  then  I  often  find  there's  comfort  in  a  cloud." 
"Comfort  in  a  cloud,  Mary?"  "Yes,"  she  said  ; 
"  when  X  am  very  low  and  dark  I  go  to  the  window, 
and  if  I  see  a  heavy  doud  I  think  of  those  precious 
words, '  A  cloud  received  Him  out  of  their  sight,' 
and  I  look  up  and  see  the  cloud  sure  enough,  and 
then  I  think — well,  that  may  be  the  cloud  that 
hides  Him ;  and  so  you  see  there  is  comfort  in  a 
cloud." 
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isa.  AFFUCnOHB,  Comfoit  in.  A  great 
nifferer  one  day  nid  to  m»,  "I  hare  lately  been 
maeh  stmck,  under  my  pain,  with  the  language  of 
Peter  when  he  says,  *Lk  them  that  wfftr  according 
to  Ike  wQl  of  €hd  eommiiU  the  keeping  of  their  aouU 
to  Him  th  ^DtOrdoing^  ae  unto  a  faithful  Creator.* 
Now  why,"  aaid  he,  "am  I  comanded  to  commit 
mjsdf,  while  suffering,  into  the  hands  of  the  Crea- 
tor? Why,  because  He  who  made  this  machine 
bwws  it;  Me  knows  my  frame,  and  remembere  that 
lamina dueL'^^-Bev,  W.  Jay. 

133.  AFFLICTIONS  diagniaed  bleulnga.  A 
joang  man  who  had  long  been  confined  with  a 
diseased  limb,  and  was  near  dissolution,  said  to  a 
friend,  "What  a  precious  treasure  this  affliction 
has  been  to  me  1  It  saved  me  from  the  folly  and 
vanity  of  youth ;  it  made  me  cleave  to  God  as  my 
onlj  portion,  and  to  eternal  glory  as  my  only  hope  ; 
and  I  think  it  Itts  now  brought  me  very  near  my 
Father^s  house." 

134.  AFFLICTIONS,  Example  amid.  When 
N^Kkleon  led  his  suffering  army  across  the  desert 
from  Alezaodria  to  Cairo  he  toiled  along  on  foot  at 
tiie  head  of  the  column,  sharing  the  fatiffue  of  the 
most  humble  soldiers.  Like  i^em,  he  threw  him- 
self upon  the  sands  for  a  pillow,  and,  secreting  no 
Inxuries  for  himself,  he  ate  the  coarse  bread  which 
constituted  their  only  food.  It  was  this  which  in- 
spired their  fainting  courage,  and  helped  to  sustain 
them  amid  their  trUJs.  Their  leader  was  as  one  of 
ftemselyes.  — B, 

139.  AFFLICnONB,  Light  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
being  in  a  dangerous  storm  in  the  Thames,  was 
heard  to  say,  "Must  I,  who  have  escaped  the  rage 
of  the  ooeao,  be  drowned  in  a  ditch  1 "  Will  tou, 
experienced  saints,  who  have  passed  through  a 
world  of  tribulation,  lie  down  and  die  of  despair,  or 
give  up  your  profession,  because  you  are  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  passing  through  some  light  affliction  I 
—Spitrgeon. 

136.  AFFLICTIONiSmakiiignBloiig  for  heaven. 
We  had  traTersed  the  great  Aletsch  Glacier,  and 
were  very  hungry  when  we  reached  the  mountain 
tam  half-way  between  the  Bel  Alp  and  the  hotel 
at  the  foot  of  the  .^ggischom  ;  there  a  peasant  un- 
dertook to  descend  the  mountain  and  bring  us  bread 
and  milk.  It  was  a  very  Marah  to  us  when  he 
brongfat  us  back  mUk  too  sour  for  us  to  drink,  and 
bread  black  as  a  coal,  too  hard  to  bite,  and  sour  as 
the  cnzds.  What  then  ?  Why,  we  longed  the  more 
eagerly  to  reach  the  hotel  towards  which  we  were 
travelling.  Thus  our  disappointments  on  the  road 
to  heaven  whet  our  appetites  for  the  better  country, 
and  quicken  the  pace  of  our  pilgrimage  to  the  celestial 
city.— .%mf^«m. 

137.  AFFLICTIONS  outnumbered  by  our  bless- 
ings. There  is  a  stoiy  of  an  American  scholar  of 
high  character  and  strong  mind  who  finally  became' 
eminent,  that  in  early  life  he  went  with  his  bride  to 
a  remote  and  unattractive  part  of  the  countiy  to 
enter  on  his  profession,  both  of  them  leaving  behind 
great  social  advantages,  a  brilliant  group  of  friends, 
charming  homes,  beautiful  scenery,  and  fine  libraries. 
Both  of  them  were  home-sick.  One  calamity  after  an  - 
other  fell  upon  them — ill-health,  loss  of  eyesight,  the 
death  of  a  child,  poverty.  Some  months  of  discourage- 
ment and  depression  had  passed,  and  the  courage, 
patience,  and  cheerfulness  of  the  delicately  bred  and 


desolate  young  mother  were  neariy  gone.  One  even- 
ing, after  a  peculiarly  hard  day,  the  husband  called 
his  wife  into  his  darkened  room,  where  he  was  lying 
with  his  eyes  bandaged,  and  said  to  her,  as  she  sat 
down  by  Um  dejected  and  complaining,  **  My  dear, 
suppose  we  try  together  to  make  out  a  complete  list 
of  our  merdes."  They  went  about  it ;  it  lengthened 
a  good  deal  beyond  their  expectations,  and  the 
reralt  was  what  everybody  sees  it  must  have  been. 
In  that  family,  and  in  a  somewhat  wider  drde,  it 
has  become  a  maxim  repeated  in  trying  times, 
"  Let's  count  our  blessings." 

138.  AFFLICTIONS,  Frepaxatoxy  natara  of. 
On  ooming  home  in  the  afternoon  Dr.  Madeod 
came  to  see  me.  We  talked  of  dear  Albert's  ill- 
ness, his  readiness  to  go  hence  at  all  times,  with 
which  Dr.  Macleod  was  much  struck,  and  said  what 
a  beautiful  state  of  mind  he  must  always  have  been 
in.  He  spoke  of  the  blessing  of  living  on  with  those 
who  had  gone  before.  An  old  woman,  he  said, 
whom  he  Imew  had  lost  her  husband  and  several  of 
her  children,  and  had  had  many  sorrows,  and  he 
asked  her  how  she  had  been  able  to  bear  them,  and 
she  answered,  "  Ah  !  4hen  he  went  awa*  it  made  a 
great  hole,  and  all  the  others  went  through  it"  I 
since  hear  this  poor  woman  was  not  personidly  known 
to  Dr.  Macleod,  but  her  remark  was  related  to  him 
by  Dr.  Black.  Her  words  were — "When  he  was 
ta'en,  it  made  sic  a  hole  in  my  heart  that  a'  other 
sorrows  gang  lichtly  through." — Mer  MajeMty  the 
Queen. 

1S9.  AFFLICTIONS,  Befined  by.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  May  28,  1816,  when  I  was  in  my  sixth  year, 
my  eldest  sister  (Janet)  and  I  were  sleeping  in  the 
kitchen  bed  with  Tibbie  Meek,  our  only  servant. 
We  were  idl  three  awakened  by  a  cry  of  pain — 
sharp,  insufferable,  as  of  one  stung.  Years  after 
we  two  confided  to  each  other,  sitting  by  the  barn- 
side,  that  we  thought  that  great  cry  which  arose  at 
midnight  in  Egypt  must  have  been  like  it.  We  all 
knew  whose  voice  it  was,  and  in  our  night-clothes 
we  ran  into  the  passage  and  into  the  little  parlour 
to  tiie  left  hand,  in  which  was  a  closet  bed.  We 
found  my  father  standing  before  us  erect,  his  hands 
clenched  in  his  black  hair,  his  eyes  full  of  misery 
and  amazement,  his  face  white  as  that  of  the  dead. 
Taking  his  hands  from  his  head,  he  said  slowly  and 
gently,  "  Let  us  give  thanks,"  and  turned  to  a  little 
sofa  in  the  room.  There  lay  our  mother — dead. 
She  had  long  been  ailing.  .  .  .  Father's  love  for  my 
mother  had  been  tender,  constant,  and  intense ; 
and  when  the  blow  fell  the  wheels  of  life  in  him 
were  for  a  moment  stopped,  and  then  reversed  in 
action.  It  Ib  wonderful  the  change  it  made.  He 
went  from  the  burial  and  preached  subsequently 
her  funeral  sermon ;  every  one  in  the  church  in 
tears,  himself  outwardly  unmoved.  But  from  that 
time  dated  an  entire,  though  always  deepening, 
alteration  in  hie  ffianner  of  preaching,  because  an 
entire  change  in  his  way  of  dealing  with  God's 
Word ;  not  that  his  abiding  religious  views  and 
convictions  were  then  originated,  or  even  altered — 
he  not  only  from  a  child  knew  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
but  was  wise  unto  salvation — but  it  strengthened 
and  clarified,  quickened,  and  gave  permanent  direc- 
tion to  his  sense  of  God  as  revealed  in  His  Word. 
.  .  .  This  incident  is  related  of  his  altered  matter 
and  manner  of  preaching.  He  had  been  preaching 
when  very  young  at  a  place  called  Galashiels,  and 
one  woman  said  to  her  neighbour,  "  What  do  you 
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141.  AFFUcrumB, 

thj  daqgliter  again  to  lik, 
aaigeto* 
luM  d  a  beloved  rhiTd,  "pnfvided  thoa 

ber  tomb  the  ntmra  d 
wfaohav* 

IM.  AFTUCnon^  Um  flC    I 
jean  ago^  when  I  was  at  Shiridi^  I 
gfiw  hanae ;  and,  utindlng  veiy  attcntire^  I  law  \ 
wereal  nwiiet  of  bommg  ^lam  of  Tarioas  fcvsBa.  I 
The  workman  took  a  piece  ai  gif  and  pat  it  into 
one  fomaoe,  tben  be  pot  it  into  n  ifrond,  and  then 
into  a  third.    I  aaid  to  him,  **  Wh j  do  jon  pot  it , 
thzoogb  ao  manj  fiiea  ?  "    He  answered,  *  Gb,  tax, 
the  fisrt  was  not  hot  cnoo^  nor  the  aeoood  ;  there- 
fore we  pat  it  into  a  third,  and  that  will  make  it  • 
tran^mrentb" — Wiit^ideL  I 

14B.  AFFUCTiOMS,  Vm  oC    Ignatian^ 
went  oat  to  be  deatcoyed  bjthe  Iion% 
the  wlMat,  and  the  teeth  off  the  wild 
nnt  grind  me  bef on  I  can  Yffv^m^  pore 
Jeaoa  Christ.'' 


forlaa 


fight  mde  ci 
than  euphtv, 
it.'  be  icpoed ; 

to  OKJ 


when  he 
"lam 


bread  lor 


14#.  AaEaaditozvwards.  When  John  Kcmble 
wrote  to  his  joongest  brother  Charles  in  reference 
to  the  death  of  th«r  father,  and  eipniBw.d  his  wishes 
as  to  ''protecting  his  remains  by  a  simple  stonc^"  he 
at  the  same  time  eamestij  enjoined  that  the  old 
man*s  advanced  age  should  be  mentioned  in  the  in- 
scnpti&n;  for  ''long  life  imjdiei  firtuout  habits, 
and  ihej  are  real  boooan." 

Macaiolaj  tells  ns  of  ICanhal  Sdiomberg^  who 


be  said  to 

n  laXIjiBg  off  the 

to  hnvn  come  to 

itfaor 

So  it  b  with 
We  have 
the  con- 
bat  after 
feel  old, 

I  heard  of  a 
Hill, 
He  answered, 
^I  thoagfat  von  were 
•Yea,  I  nm 
tks  fight  side, 


Aceufdiugto  .fsop^ 
old  woman  f  ocnd  an  emptf  jw  which  had  Utel  j 
fall  off  prime  oLd  win^  and  which  stiLI  retained 
the  fisgiant  saaell  off  iti  risinij  cuntrnta.  She 
v  placed  it  aeretal  tzses  to  her  nose,  and 
it  badcwarda  and  forwards  said,  "Oh, 
delicKoaa!  How  nice  most  th^  wine  itself 
have  been  when  it  knves  behind,  in  she  veij  Teasel 
wiu^  contained  it.  so  sweet  a  pofame  !** 

Men  often  hag  their  vices  when  their  power  to 
en  jo  J  them  b  gone. — Spujyton^ 

IBl.  AflE^  Sgm  oC  We  are  as  immortal  as  the 
angels  nntil  oar  work  is  done,  and,  that  finished,  the 
bert  thing  that  can  happen  to  as  is  to  be  called 
home  to  rest  at  once  rather  than  to  be  here, 
weak  and  worthkos^  in  oar  tents  waiting  on  the 
plains  of  MoahL  When  I>r.  Bees  preached  last  in 
Xorth  Walea  a  friend  said  to  him— one  of  tha9e 
who  are  always  reminding  people  that  they  are 
getting  old — "Ton  are  w^tening  fast.  Dr.  Rees." 
The  old  gentleman  did  not  say  anything  then  ;  bnt 
when  he  got  to  the  polpit  he  referred  to  it^  and 
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said,  ''There  is  a  wee  white  flower  that  ogmes  up 
through  the  earth  at  this  season  of  the  year — some- 
times it  comes  ap  through  the  snow  and  frost ;  bnt 
we  are  all  glad  to  see  the  snowdrop^  because  it  pro- 
claims that  the  winter  is  OTer  and  that  the  summer 
is  at  hand.  A  friend  reminded  me  last  night  that 
I  was  whitening  fast.  But  heed  not  that,  brother ; 
it  is  to  me  a  proof  that  my  winter  will  soon  be  oTer, 
that  I  shall  have  done  presently  with  the  cold  east 
winds  and  the  frosts  of  earth,  and  that  my  summer 
—my  eternal  summer — ^is  at  hand." — Hmer  Emuu, 

152.  AGE,  wbJit  it  la  ooming  to.  I  was  dining 
yesterday  evening  at  one  of  the  Boulevard  restau- 
rsnta,  and  had  arrived  at  the  cheese  stage  of  my 
repast  A  delightful  piece  of  Boquefort  was  set 
More  me,  ripe,  vivadous,  self-mobilising.  There 
is  nothing  I  like  better  than  a  lively  cheese,  and  I 
had  jost  transferred  a  spoonful  of  the  delioacy  in 
question  to  my  plate,  when  my  neighbour  at  table 
sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  cry  of  honor,  dutohed  my 
wrist  with  an  iron  grasp,  and  exclaimed,  "  Hdd, 
monster  1  Never  ahiJl  you  swallow  a  mouthful  of 
that  cheese  in  my  presence !  *'  "And  pray  why 
nott"  I  inquired  in  aufpy  amazement.  "  Because, 
cruel  man,  I  am  a  member  of  the  Central  Sodety  for 
the  Protection  of  Animals  1  **^Dwly  Td^raph, 

153.  AGE,  what  flum  reap  In.  A  young  man 
came  to  a  man  of  ninety  years  of  age  and  said  to 
him,  "How  have  you  made  out  to  live  so  long  and 
be  BO  wen?*'  The  old  man  took  the  youngster  to 
an  orchard,  and,  pointipg  to  some  large  trees  full  of 
^ples,  said,  *'I  planted  these  trees  when  I  was  a 
boy,  and  do  you  wonder  that  now  I  am  permitted 
togaiher  the  fruit  of  them?"  We  gather  in  old 
^Q  what  we  plant  in  our  youth.  Sow  to  the  wind 
ipd  we  reap  the  whirlwind.  Plant  in  early  life  the 
light  kind  of  a  Ctiristian  character,  and  you  will 
eat  losdoos  fruit  in  old  age,  and  gainer  these  bar- 
Test  i^ples  in  eternity. — Talmage. 

15i.  AGED  and  Ghzlst  A  distinguished  Ondda 
diief,  named  Skenandon,  having  yidded  to  the  In- 
ctraetioDs  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  "Kirkland,  and  lived  a 
reformed  man  for  fifty  yeats,  said  just  before  he 
died,  in  his  hundxed  and  twentieth  year,  "  I  am  an 
aged  hemlock ;  the  winds  of  one  hundred  years 
have  whistled  through  my  branches ;  I  am  d«id  at 
the  top*!  (he  was  blind) ;  "why  I  yet  Uve  the  great 
good  Spirit  only  knows.  Pray  to  my  Jesus  ^at  I 
may  wait  with  patience  my  appointed  time  to  die ; 
uid  when  I  die,  lay  me  by  the  nde  of  my  minister 
And  father,  that  I  may  go  up  with  him  at  the  great 
w«nrrection." 

155.  AGED  and  death.  A  lady  of  ninety  said 
one  day  to  Pontenelle^  who  was  then  eighty-five 
^imself,  ''Death  appears  to  have  forgotten  us.'* 
"Hnsh!"  iHiispered  the  witty  old  man  hastily, 
putting  his  finger  on  h}$  npa.—kenry  8.  Leigh, 

156.  AGED,  Canrarilon  o£  In  a  sermon  to 
yonng  men,  delivered  at  the  request  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Institute,  Dr.  Bedell  said,  '*I  have  now 
)»en  nearly  twenty  years  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel,  and  I  here  publicly  state  to  you,  that  I  do 
Bot  believe  I  could  enumerate  three  persons  over 
^ty  years  of  age  whom  I  have  ever  heard  ask 
the  Kdemn   and   eternally  momentous   question, 

What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  V  "—Arvine 

167.  AGED  deiira  daatli  ■ometlmea.  Dr. 
^^ght's  mother  lived  to  be  more  than  a  hundred 


yean  of  age.  When  she  was  a  hundred  and  two 
some  people  visited  her  on  a  certain  day,  and  while 
they  were  with  her  the  bell  was  heard  toll  for  a 
funeral.  The  old  lady  burst  into  tears,  and  said, 
**  When  will  the  bdl  toll  for  me?  It  seems  that  the 
bell  will  never  toll  for  me.  I  am  afraid  that  I 
shall  never  di&" 

168.  AGED,  WsiViUM  ol  To  an  aoquaintanoo 
who  inquired  about  his  welfare,  he  gave  this  account : 
*'  I  am  but  weak ;  but  it  is  delightful  to  find  one's 
self  wssJe  in  everlasting  arms :  oh,  how  much  do  I 
owe  my  Lord  I  What  a  merpy,  that  once  within 
the  covenant,  there  is  no  getting  out  of  it  again : 
now  I  find  my  faculties  much  impaired.*'  His  rela- 
tions answering,  that  it  was  only  his  memory  which 
seemed  to  be  affected  with  his  disease  :— **  Wdl," 
said  he,  **  Oh,  how  marvellous  that  Ood  hath  con- 
tinued my  judgment^  considering  how  much  I  have 
abused  it ;  and  continued  mj  hope  of  eternal  life, 
though  I  have  miumproved  it  I  "  .  .  .  Sneaking  on 
the  same  topic  afterwards  he  said  very  beautifullv, 
**  Were  I  once  in  heaven,  a  look  of  Christ  would 
cure  my  failing  memory,  and  all  my  other  weak- 
nesses. There  I  shall  not  need  wine  nor  spirits  to 
recruit  me ;  no^  nor  shall  I  think  of  them,  but  as 
Christ  was  through  them  kind  to  me." — lafe  of  the 
Bev.  John  Bmwn  of  Haddington, 

169.  AGENCIES,  ETaagvUaSiig.  The  notorious 
Canongate  is  perhaps  the  raggedest  street  in  Qreat 
BritaiiL  In  this  desert  Mus  Quthrie  had  her 
"Children's  Chureh,"  herself  the  pastor  of  it,  with 
heart  as  eloquent  as  that  of  her  father,  if  her  lips 
were  not.  ''We  employ  three  great  evangelising 
agendes,"  said  one  of  the  worlrars  there — *'soap, 
water,  and  catechism." 

160.  AGITATIOH,  ITsai  oL  Dr.  Ritchie  used 
to  say  in  the  early  days  of  the  Voluntary  contro- 
versy,  when  he  was  accused  of  being  an  agitetor, 
"Agitation,  agitation,  you  cannot  make  butter 
without  agitation." — J)r.  Maqfadtfen, 

161.  AGNOSTICISM  and  faith.  Whatever  men 
may  sdentifically  agree  to  believe  in,  there  is  in  men 
of  noble  nature  something  which  sdence  can  neither 
illumine  nor  darken.  When  l^dall  was  walking 
among  the  douds  during  a  sunset  upon  the  Alps 
his  companion  said  to  him,  "  Can  you  behold  such  a 
sublime  scene  as  this  and  not  fed  that  there  is 
a  Ood?"  "Oh,"  said  he,  "I  fed  it  I  feel  it  as 
much  as  any  man  can  fed  it ;  and  I  rojoioe  in  it,  if 
you  do  not  tdl  me  I  can  prove  it"  The  moment 
you  undertake  to  bring  the  evidence  with  which  he 
dealt  with  matter  to  the  ineflEable  and  the  hereafter, 
then,  he  says,  "  I  am  agnostia  I  don't  know.  It 
isn't  true;"  bnt  the  moment  you  leave  the  mind 
under  the  gradous  influence  of  such  a  scene  it 
rises  above  the  sphere  of  doubt  or  proof,  and  he 
says^  "I  accept  it  — Beedher. 

16S.  AIM,  Aoonnu^  In.  The  accuracy  of  modem 
navigation  is  truly  miraculous.  The  late  Captain 
Basil  Hall  once  saued  from  San  Blaa^  on  the  Mexican 
coast,  round  Cape  Horn  to  Rio  Janeiro.  He  was  at 
sea  three  months^  during  which  he  saw  ndther  land 
nor  sail,  yet  he  struck  the  harboui^s  mouth  so 
exaotiy  that  he  soarcdy  required  to  alter  his  course 
by  a  single  point  in  order  to  enter  it. — 0,  Chaplin 
GhOd,  M.D. 

168.  AIM  In  preadilng.  A  minidter  once  had 
the  celebrated  iLidrew  Fuller  as  a  hearer.    After 
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nerrioe  both  were  invited  to  a  neighbouring  honse 
for  refreshment.  The  preacher,  who  evidently 
thought  he  had  made  no  failure,  was  desirooi  to 
aeoertain  Mr.  Fuller's  opinion  of  his  effort.  The 
reteran  divine  seemed  unwilling  to  be  drawn  out 
upon  that  subject,  and  for  some  time  took  no  notice 
of  his  younger  brother^s  allusions  and  hints.  At 
length  a  remark  was  made  of  so  inviting  a  character 
aa  that  Mr.  Fuller  could  not  well  avoid  making 
some  reply.  He  said,  "I  gave  dose  attention  to 
your  sermon,  and  tried  to  ascertain  at  what  you 
were  aiming  it ;  what  was  your  object  ?  **  Several 
years  afterwards  that  preacher  referred  to  Mr. 
!Fuller*s  inquiry  as  a  cutting  reproof  which  he  deeply 
felt»  and  which  had  the  effect  of  changing  essentiidly 
the  character  of  both  his  motives  and  his  laboura. 
— CXerieal  Library, 


164.  Am,  SingleiMM  in.    "Mr.  A- 


-  often 
laughs  at  me,"  said  Professor  Henry  once  in  Prince- 
ton College  Laboratory — "often  laughs  at  me  be< 
cause  I  luive  but  one  idea.  He  talks  about  every- 
thing, aims  to  excel  in  many  thinffs,  but  I  have 
learned  that  if  I  ever  make  a  breach,  I  must  play 
my  guns  continually  upon  one  point" 

169.  AIM,  SingleneM  of.  Confucius  was  once 
addressed  by  his  own  son  as  follows : — "  I  apply 
myself  with  diligence  to  every  kind  of  study,  and 
neglect  nothing  that  could  render  me  clever  and 
ingenious;  but  still  I  do  not  advance."  "Omit 
some  of  your  pursuits,"  replied  Confucius,  "and  you 
will  eet  on  better.  Among  those  who  travel  con- 
stantly on  foot,  have  you  ever  observed  any  that 
run  ?  It  is  essential  to  do  everything  in  order,  and 
only  grasp  that  which  is  within  the  reach  of  your 
arm  ;  for  otherwise  you  give  yourself  useless  trouble. 
Those  who^  like  yourself,  desire  to  do  everything  in 
one  day  do  nothing  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  while 
others  who  steadily  odhere  to  one  pursuit  find  they 
have  acoompliBhed  their  purpose." 

166.  AIM,  Want  of.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
at  the  bloody  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  Tennes- 
see, 6000  shots  were  fired  for  every  man  that  was 
killed.— rAe  Preacher't  Lantern, 

167.  ALARM,  Daty  to.  Many  years  ago  the 
Basohirs  revolted.  Near  Krasno-Uffimske,  in  the 
government  of  Perm,  they  had  cut  in  pieces  some 
companies  of  dragoons,  and  devised  to  take  the 
fortress  of  Atschitskaja  by  stratagem.  They  dressed 
themselves  in  the  uniforms  of  the  dragoons,  mounted 
their  horses,  and  marched  towards  the  fortress.  To 
keep  up  the  deception  of  being  really  Russians  they 
had  spared  a  drummer,  whom  they  ordered  to  play 
the  Russian  dragoon  march.  On  approaching  the 
fortress  the  gates  were  thrown  open^  when  the 
drummer,  instead  of  the  march,  heat  the  alarm.  The 
garrison  then  perceived  the  treacherous  artifice, 
closed  the  gates,  and  prepared  for  resistance.  As 
the  Baschirs  could  not  make  a  regular  attack,  they 
were  obliged  to  retreat,  when  they  cut  the  poor 
drummer  to  pieces.  His  fate  he  had  foreseen,  and 
therefore  his  voluntary  sacrifice  was  the  more  strik- 
ing and  praiseworthy. — Arvine. 

16a  ALARM,  False.  When  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada was  hovering  on  the  English  coast  a  company 
of  strolling  players  were  performing  a  pieoe  called 
'*  Sampson  "  in  a  booth  at  Penryn.  The  enemy,  hav- 
ing silently  landed  a  body  of  men,  were  making  their 
way  to  surprise  the  town,  when  fortunately  at  that 


instant  the  players  let "  Sampson  "  loose  on  the Philis- 
itnes.  The  sound  of  drums,  trumpets,  shouts,  and 
firing  of  ordnance  created  such  a  tremendous  hubbub 
that  the  Spaniards  fancied  the  whole  town  were  pour- 
ing down  upon  them,  and  immediately  turning  tail, 
scampered  off  to  their  ships. — Tkeairical  Anecdotes. 

169.  ALLY,  Ood  our.  The  English  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  Prussia  sat  at  a  table  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  then  meditating  a  war  whose  sinews 
were  to  be  mainly  formed  of  English  subsidies. 
Round  the  table  sat  French  wits  of  the  infidel  sort, 
and  they  and  the  King  made  merry  over  decadent 
superstitions  ~  the  follies  of  the  ancient  faith.  Sud- 
dmlj  the  talk  changed  to  war.  Said  Ihe  Ambassa- 
dor,  "  England  would,  by  the  help  of  God,  stand  by 
Prussia."  "  Ah,"  said  the  infidel  Frederick,  "  I  did 
not  know  you  had  an  ally  of  that  name ; "  and  the 
infidel  wits  smirked  applause.  "So  please  your 
Majesty,"  was  the  swift  retort,  "  He  is  the  only  ally 
to  whom  we  do  not  send  subsidies." 

170.  ALMIGHT?,  Dofying.  It  was  near  the 
dose  of  one  of  those  storms  that  deposit  a  great 
volume  of  snow  upon  the  earth  that  a  middle* 
aged  man,  in  one  of  the  southern  counties  of  Ver- 
mont^ seated  himself  at  a  large  fire  in  a  log-house. 
He  was  crossing  the  Green  Mountains  from  the 
western  to  the  eastern  side ;  he  had  stopped  at  the 
only  dwelling  fof  man  in  a  distance  of  more  than 
twenty  miles,  being  the  width  of  the  parallel  ranges 
of  gloomy  mountains ;  he  was  determined  to  reach 
bis  dwelling  on  the  eastern  side  that  day.  In  reply 
to  a  kind  invitation  to  tarry  in  the  house  and  not 
dare  the  horrors  of  the  increasing  storm,  he  dedared 
that  he  would  go,  and  that  the  Almighty  was  not 
able  to  prevent  him.  His  words  wero  heard  above 
the  howling  of  the  tempest.  He  travelled  from 
the  mountain  valley  where  he  had  rested  over  one 
ridge,  and  one  more  intervened  between  him  and 
his  family.  The  labour  of  walking  in  that  deep 
snow  must  have  been  great,  as  its  depth  became 
near  the  stature  of  a  man ;  yet  he  kept  on,  and 
arrived  within  a  few  yards  of  the  last  summit,  from 
whence  he  could  have  looked  down  upon  his  dwell- 
ing. He  was  near  a  large  tree,  'partly  supported 
by  its  trunk ;  his  body  bent  forward,  and  his  ghastly 
intent  features  told  the  stubbornness  of  his  purpose 
to  overpass  that  little  eminence.  But  the  Almighty 
had  prevented  him ;  the  currents  of  his  blood  were 
frozen.  For  moro  than  thirty  years  that  tree  stood  by 
the  solitary  road,  scarred  to  the  branches  with  names, 
letters,  and  hieroglyphics  of  death,  to  warn  the  tra- 
veller that  he  trod  over  a  spot  of  fearful  interest. 

171.  ALMS  are  not  to  be  denied  to  the  needy. 
During  King  Alfred's  rotreat  at  Athelney,  in  Somer- 
setshire, after  his  defeat  by  the  Danes,  a  beggar 
came  to  his  Uttle  castle  and  requested  alms.  His 
Queen  informed  Alfred  that  they  had  but  one  small 
loaf  remaining,  which  was  insufiicient  for  themselves 
and  their  friends,  who  wero  gone  in  search  of  food 
though  with  little  hope  of  success.  The  Eling  ro- 
plied,  "  Give  the  poor  Christian  one  half  of  the  loaf. 
He  that  could  feed  five  thousand  men  with  five 
loaves  and  two  fishes  can  certainly  make  the  half -loaf 
suffice  for  moro  than  our  necessity."  The  poor  man 
was  accordingly  relieved,  and  Alfred's  people  shortly 
after  returned  with  a  store  of  fresh  provisions. 

172.  ALMSGIVINa,  The  true.  S.  Carlo  Borromeo, 
the  great  patron  of  idle  almsgiving,  came  hither 
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[the  p«]«oe  and  churoh  IxifldingB  of  Caprarolo]  to 
see  it  when  it  wm  completed,  and  eonpUined  that 
80  maoh  money  had  not  been  given  to  the  poor 
m«tA»<l.  •<!  liave  let  them  have  it  all  little  by 
little^"  said  Aleasandro  FameBe^  "  but  I  have  made 
them  earn  it  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows." — A  ugutiuM 
/.  a  Heart. 

ITS.  ALPHABET  a  iroDdBrful  inyantloiL  The 
Semites  are  unquestionably  a  great  race,  for  among 
Uie  few  things  in  this  world  which  appear  to  be 
certain,  nothing  is  more  sare  than  that  they  in- 
vented the  alphabet — Lord  BeoMn^fdi, 

174.  AHBASSADOB,  Dn^  ijt  When  the  Kev. 
nomas  Soott  was  speaking  to  Mr.  Newton  on  a 
change  of  situation  with  regard-  to  interest)  Mr. 
Xewtoo  told  him  the  stoiy  of  a  nobleman  who  was 
selected  as  Ambassador  by  his  Kins',  but  excused 
himself  on  the  grounds  of  his  famUy  and  urgent 
concerns  at  home ;  but  was  answered,  **  Tou  most 
go ;  only  do  jron  mind  my  concerns  heartily,  and  I 
will  take  care  of  yours."  *<Thus,"8avsMr.  Kewton, 
"  God,  as  it  were,  says  to  you."— R'AiiteorMt. 

17&  AXBinOV,  A  Christlaa'i.  **  Whst  would 
joQ  advise  me  to  aim  at  ?  "  asked  a  young  man  of  a 
GhristiaD  friend.  "At  riches  and  honours,"  replied 
his  friend,  '*if  you  mean  to  be  satisfied  with  earth ; 
but  at  Christian  graces  if  you  have  any  desire  ever 
to  enter  heaven." — Otorge  Mogridge, 

178.  AMBITION,  A  cheek  to.  A  man  may  read 
a  sermon  the  best  and  most  passionate  that  ever 
man  preached  if  he  but  enter  into  the  sepulchre  of 
kings.  In  the  same  Escurial  where  the  Spanish 
princes  live  in  greatness  and  power,  and  decree  war 
cr  peace,  they  have  wisely  placed  a  cemetery,  where 
their  aahes  and  their  glory  shall  sleep  till  time  shall 
be  no  more  ;  and  where  our  kings  have  been  crowned 
their  ancestors  lie  interred,  and  they  must  walk  over 
their  grandsire's  head  to  take  his  crown.— Jeremy 
Ta^r, 

177.  AMBITION  a  onxw.  General  Fiaser,  one 
of  Buigoyne's  major- generals,  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Ssratogik  He  questioned  the  surgeon  eagerly  as  to 
hii  wound ;  and  when  he  found  that  he  must  go 
from  wife  and  chfldren,  that  fame  and  promotion 
and  life  were  gliding  from  before  his  eves,  he  cried 
oat  in  his  agony,  "  Damned  ambition  1  -^JSiUoriaU 
LigkU  [LUOe). 

'  178.  AMBITION,  A  laudable.  It  is  remembered 
as  one  of  the  liberal  axioms  of  George  III.  that 
*'no  British  subject  is  by  necessity  exdoded  from 
the  peerage."  Consistently  with  this  kentiment,  he 
once  checked  a  man  of  high  rank  who  lamented 
that  a  very  good  speaker  in  the  Court  of  Aldermen 
was  of  a  mean  trade  by  saying,  "  What  signifies  a 
man's  trade  t  A  man  of  any  honest  trMle  may 
make  himself  respectable  if  he  will." — Arvine, 

179.  AMBITION,  A  noUe.  I  admire  what  was 
said  by  Rev.  Dr.  Guthrie,  the  ereat  Scottish  preacher. 
A  few  years  before  his  death  he  stood  in  a  public 
meeting  and  declared — "When  I  came  to  Sdin- 
bargh  the  people  sometimes  laughed  at  my  blue 
stoddngs  and  at  my  cotton  umbrella,  and  they  said 
I  looked  like  a  common  ploughman,  and  they  derided 
me  because  I  lived  in  a  house  for  which  I  paid  thirty- 
five  pounds  rent  a  year,  and  oftentimes  I  walked 
when  I  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  a  cab ; 
but,  gentlemen,  I  did  all  that  because  I  wanted  to 


pay  the  premium  on  a  life  insurance  that  would 
keep  my  family  oomfortable  if  I  should  die." — 
Talmage. 

180.  AMBITION  a  ionxea  of  dispute.  Haxley 
came  to  Baltimore  to  attend  a  general  oonf erenm 
in  1820.  A  discussion  arose  on  a  question  of  order, 
whether  presiding  elders  should  be  elected  by 
preachers  or  not,  and  the  dispute  had  waxed  warm, 
not  to  say  hoi  Brother  Uaxley  bad  said  not  a 
word  through  it  all,  but  at  the  close  of  the  session 
the  Bishop  called  upon  him  to  make  the  concluding 
prayer.  He  knelt  and  said,  "  Now,  O  Lord,  Thou 
knowest  what  a  time  we've  had  here  discussing  and 
arguing  about  this  elder  question,  and  Thou  knowest 
what  our  feelings  are.  We  do  not  care  what  be- 
comes of  the  ark ;  it's  only  who  drives  the  oxen.*' — 
ChruUanAge, 

181.  AMBITION  a  lonroe  of  iozrow.  On  the 
accession  of  Claudius^  Agrippina  was  restored  to 
her  rank  and  fortune,  and  once  more  undertook 
the  management  of  her  child  [Nero].  His  beauty 
made  him  an  object  of  special  pride  to  his  mother. 
From  this  time  forward  it  seems  to  have  been  her 
one  desire  to  elevate  the  boy  to  the  rank  of  Emperor. 
In  vain  did  the  astroloffers  warn  her  that  his  eleva- 
tion involved  her  murder.  To  such  dark  hints  of 
the  future  she  had  but  one  reply — "  Oeeidat  duni 
imperet  /  "  **  Let  him  slay  me  so  he  do  but  reign. " 
[He  put  her  to  death  afterwards]. — Farrar, 

188.  AMBITION,  Anunhappy.  Tho historian  of 
Timour  [the  Tartar]  may  remark  that  after  devot- 
ing fifty  jears  to  the  attainment  of  empire,  the  only 
happv  period  of  his  life  were  the  two  months  in 
which  he  ceased  to  exercise  his  power. — Oibbon, 

188.  AMBITION  and  emnlattoo.  Tbemistodes, 
when  a  very  young  man,  was  observed,  soon  after 
the  famous  battle  of  Marathon,  in  which  Miltiades 
obtained  so  much  glory,  to  be  often  alone^  very 
pensive,  unwilling  to  attend  the  usual  entertain- 
ments, and  even  to  watch  whole  nights^  Being 
asked  by  one  of  his  friends  what  was  the  cause  of 
all  this,  he  answered,  "  The  trophies  of  Miltiadea 
will  not  suffer  me  to  sleep."  Thus  fired  with  a 
love  of  glory,  he  becaoie  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
characters  in  Greece. — Bruce. 

184.  AMBITION  and  God.  Timour  the  Tartar 
desired  universal  dominion,  saying  the  earth  was  too 
small  for  more  than  one  master.  **  It  is  too  small 
to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  a  great  souL"  ''The 
ambition  of  a  great  8oul,"^said  the  Sheik  of  Samar- 
cand  to  him  one  day,  "  is  not  to  be  satisfied  by  the 
possession  of  a  morsel  of  earth  added  to  another, 
but  by  the  possession  of  Gkxi  alone  sufficiently  sreat 
to  fill  up  an  infinite  thought" — Lamartine  {fion- 
dented). 

18B.  AMBITION  and  lelf-indnlgence.  An  infidel 
writer  of  the  last  century  observed  that  the  main 
hope  of  a  destruction  of  Christianity  throughout 
Europe  lay  in  the  prevalence  of  two  vices  among 
the  Christian  dergy — ambition  and  self-indulgence. 
Oh  most  salutary  and  precious  warning  1 "— Conoa 
LiddoiK 

188.  AMBITION  and  war.  Ambition,  interest, 
ihe  deeire  of  making  people  talk  about  me  carried 
the  day,  and  I  decided  for  war  [the  Seven  Tears' 
War].— .PMsridb  the  Great. 
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187.  AHBinOH,  Attainment  ol  When  RichildA, 
the  widow  of  Albert,  Earl  of  Ebersbeii^,  had  feasted 
the  Emperor  Henry  III.,  and  petitioned  in  behalf 
of  her  nephew,  Whelpho,  for  some  lands  formerly 
pysBOoaod  bj  the  Earl,  her  husband,  just  as  the 
Emperor  held  out  his  hand  to  signify  his  consent 
the  chamber  floor  suddenly  fell  under  them,  and 
Riohilda,  falling  upon  the  edge  of  a  bathing- vessel, 
was  bruised  to  death,  and  stayed  not  to  see  her 
nephew  sleep  in  those  lands  which  the  Emperor 
was  reaching  forth  to  her,  and  placed  at  the  door  of 
restitution. -Wfremy  Taylor. 

188.  AMBITION,  Danger  of.  I  remember  hear- 
ing of  a  man's  dream  in  which  he  imagined  that 
when  he  died  he  was  taken  by  the  angels  to  a 
beautiful  temple.  After  admiring  it  for  a  time  Ue 
discovered  that  one  stone  was  missing.  All  finished 
but  just  one  little  stone;  that  was  left  out.  He 
said  to  the  angel,  **  What  is  this  stone  left  out  for  7  " 
The  angel  replied,  ''That  was  left  out  for  yon; 
but  yon  wanted  to  do  great  things,  and  so  there 
was  no  room  left  for  you."  He  was  startled  and 
awoke,  and  resolved  that  he  would  become  a  worker 
for  God,  and  that  man  always  worked  faithfully 
after  that.— if oody. 

189.  AMBITION  deetxoye  the  finer  feelings  of 
men.  The  Jove  of  power  and  supremacy  absorbed, 
cpnsumed  him  [Napoleon].  Before  this  duty  hon- 
our, love,  humanity,  fell  prostrate.  Josephine,  we 
are  told,  was  dear  to  him ;  but  the  devoted  wife, 
who  had  stood  firm  and  faithful  in  the  day  of  his 
doubtful  fortunes,  was  cast  off  in  his  prosperity  to 
make  room  for  a  stranger,  who  might  be  more 
subservient  to  his  power.  He  was  affectionate,  we 
are  told,  to  his  brothers  and  mother;  but  his 
brothers,  the  moment  they  ceased  to  be  his  tools, 
were  disgraced  ;  and  his  mother,  it  is  said,  was  not 
allowed  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  her  imperial  son. 
He  sometimes  softened,  we  are  told,  by  the  sight  of 
the  field  of  battle  strewn  with  the  wounded  and 
dead.  But  if  the  Moloch  of  his  ambition  claimed 
new  heana  of  slain  to-morrow  it  was  never  denied. 
With  all  his  sensibility  he  gave  millions  to  the 
sword  with  as  little  compunction  as  he  would  have 
brushed  away  so  many  mseots  which  had  infested 
his  march. — Channing. 

190.  AMBITION,  End  of.  When  the  Emperor 
Severus  was  dying  he  made  some  reflections  on  the 
vanity  of  human  ambition,  and  on  the  unsatisfac- 
tory nature  of  all  earthly  greatness.  "  I  have  been 
everything ! "  he  exclaimed ;  "  but  what  avails  it 
now?"  Ordering  his  golden  urn,  in  which  his 
ashes  were  to  be  endosiBd,  to  be  brought  to  him, 
he  took  it  in  his  hands,  and  inspecting, it  narrowly, 
addressed  it  in  these  words,  expressive  at  once  of 
triumph  and  disappointment  "  Thou  shalt  soon  be 
the  habitation  of  a  man  whose  ashes  the  whole  world 
was  too  narrow  to  confine." — Denton, 

191.  AMBITION,  End  OL  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
shot  through  the  back,  sinking  from  his  horse  in  the 
battle  storm,  died  uttering  these  words,  "Brother, 
I  have  got  enough ;  save  thyself." — OarlyU, 

192.  AMBITION,  Folly  ol  I  heard  of  one— I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  true — who  had  the  chance 
of  going  to  heaven  without  dying,  but  when  the 
chariot  of  fire  came  he  would  not  go,  because  he 
could  not  go  on  the  box.  I  think  it  is  a  Romish 
legend.    At  the  same  time  I  have  known  pe<^le  of 


exactly  that  kind.    Unless  they  can  be  top-sawyera 
they  will  not  touch  a  saw. — Spurgeon. 

198.  AMBITION,  Reward  of.  When  the  Ro- 
mans voted  a  statue  to  a  pro-Consul  they  placed  it 
among  the  statues  of  the  gods  in  the  festival  called 
LeetitUmium.  On  that  day  the  gods  were  invited 
to  a  repast,  which  was,  however,  spread  in  various 
quarters  of  the  city,  to  satiate  montns  more  mortal. 
The  gods  were  taken  down  from  their  pedestals, 
laid  on  beds  ornamented  in  their  temples ;  pillows 
were  placed  under  their  marble  heads ;  and  while 
they  reposed  in  this  easy  posture  they  were  served 
with  a  magnificent  repast.  When  Osesar  had  con- 
quered Rome  the  servile  senate  put  him  to  dine 
with  the  ffods  !  Fatigued  by  and  ashamed  of  these 
honours,  he  desired  the  senate  to  erase  from  his 
statue  in  the  capitol  the  title  thejf  had  given  him  of  a 
demigod/ — I.  J)*Itradi. 

194.  AMBITION  fttll  nniatisfled.  Caligula, 
with  the  world  at  his  feet,  was  mad  with  a  longing 
for  the  moon,  and  coulcL  he  have  gained  it  the 
imperial  lunatic  would  have  coveted  the  sun. — 
SpurgetML 

190.  AMBITION,  Ttae.  "If  yon  were  an  am- 
bitious man,'*  said  a  person  one  day  to  a  minister  of 
talent  and  education  who  was  settled  in  a  retired 
and  obscure  parish,  **  you  would  not  stay  in  such  a 
place  as  this.  **  How  do  you  know  that  I  am  not 
an  ambitious  man  ?  "  said  the  pastor.  **  You  do 
not  act  like  one."  "I  have  my  plans  as  well  as 
others — ^the  results  may  not  appear  as  soon,  per- 
haps." **  Are  you  engaged  in  some  great  work  f " 
"  I  am ;  but  the  work  does  not  relate  to  literature  or 
science.  I  am  not  ambitious,  perhaps,  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  term.  I  do  not  desire  to  occupy 
the  high  places  of  the  earth,  but  I  do.  desire  to  get 
near  my  Master's  throne  in  glonr.  I  care  but  little 
for  popular  applause,  but  I  desire  to  secure  ^e 
approbation  of  God.  The  salvation  of  souls  is  the 
work  He  Is  most  interested  in,  and  to  tiie  successful 
prosecution  of  which  He  has  promised  ,the  largest 
rewards." — If.  L,  BiatUngs, 

198.  AMENDMENT,  A  praoticaL  The  moral  of 
the  Eastern  tale  of  Nourjabad  is  practical  and  per- 
tinent. He  delivers  himself  np  to  luxuiy  and  riot. 
He  forgets  that  there  are  wants  and  distresses 
among  his  fellow-creaturea  He  lives  only  for  him- 
self, and  his  heart  becomes  as  hard  as  we  coffers 
which  hold  his  misapplied  treasures.  But  before 
it  is  too  late  he  is  awaJcened  to  remorse,  and  looks 
back  with  shame  and  horror  on  his  past  Ufe.  What 
shall  he  do  to  expiate  his  offences  ?  One  thing  at 
least  is  within  his  power,  and  that  will  he  do  at 
onoe — expend  his  riches  in  the  relief  of  want,  nor 
rest  until  he  has  found  out  every  family  in  Ormuz 
whom  calamity  has  overtaken,  that  he  may  restore 
them  to  prosperity.  Henoefoith  he  spends  his  days 
in  the  closet  laying  plans  for  the  oenefit  of  his 
fellow-oieatures. — Franeii  Jaeox, 

197.  AMIABLENE88,  A  hero'a  There  u  a  plea- 
sant little  anecdote  about  the  hero  of  the  Boyne 
— the  hard,  stem  warrior,  with  his  eagle  eye  and 
nose — that  belongs  to  Kensington  Palace,  which 
we  relate  in  Xieigh  Hunt's  words.  "A  tap  was 
heard  one  day  at  his  closet  door  while  his  secre- 
tary was  in  attendance.  '*Who  u  there!"  said 
the  King.  "Lord  Buck,"  answered  the  little  voice 
of  a  chUd  of  four  years  of  age.    It  was  Lord  Buck- 
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hvnt,  the  w>zi  of  His  Majesty's  Lord  High  Cham- 
beriuD,  the  £srl  of  Donet.  "And  what  dose  Lord 
Bock  want?  "  returned  William,  opening  the  door. 
"Ton  to  be  a  hoise  to  mj  coadi/'  rejoined  the 
little  magnate;  Tto  wanted  yon  a  long  time." 
William  smiled  npon  his  little  friend  with  an 
amiableness  which  the  secretary  had  neyer  before 
thought  his  conntenanoe  capable  of  expressing,  and, 
taking  the  strinff  of  the  toy  in  his  hand,  drageed  it 
up  and  down  m  long  gallery  till  his  playfellow 
was  satisfied. — Leisure  Hour, 

IML  A1IU8EMENTS  and  da^.  I  thought  it 
base  to  be  travelling  for  amusement  abroad  while 
my  fellow  citizens  were  fighting  for  liberty  at  home. 
— MUion  (returning  from  Italy). 


199L  AHUSEMENTg,  DoJL  "Is  not  Geneva 
dull?"  asked  a  friend  of  Talleyrand.  "Especially 
when  they  amuse  themselves,"  was  the  reply. 


Foolish.  Petrarch  reports 
of  him  [Dante]  that»  being  at  Can  della  Scala's 
court,  and  bluned  one  day  for  his  gloom  and 
tadtumitYi  he  answered  in  no  courtier-like  way. 
Delia  Scsla  stood  among  his  courtiers,  with  mimes 
and  buffoons  {ndmUma  ac  hutriona)  making  him 
heartily  merry,  when,  turning  to  Dante,  he  said, 
"Is  it  not  strange^  now,  that  this  poor  fool  should 
mske  himself  so  entertaining^  while  yon,  a  wise 
man,  sit  there  day  after  day  and  have  nothing  to 
amuse  us  with  at  all?"  Dante  answered  bitterlv, 
"  No,  not  strange ;  your  Highness  is  to  reooUect  the 
proverb^  'XOe  to  WceJ  "--CaH^ 

801.  AMUSEMENTS,  Mon^-gottiag.  I  was 
travelling  in  a  railway  carriage  with  a  most  predse- 
looking,  formal  person,  the  Arch-Quaker,  if  there 
be  sucA  a  person.  His  countenance  was  very  noble, 
or  had  been  so^  before  it  was  frozen  upi  He  said 
nothing.  I  felt  a  great  respect  for  him.  At  last 
his  mouth  opened.  I  listened  with  attention.  I 
had  hitherto  lived  with  foolish,  gad-about,  dinner- 
eating,  dancing  people;  now  I  was  going  to  hear 
the  words  of  retired  wisdom,  when  he  thus  addressed 
his  young  daughter  sitting  opposite,  "Hast  thee 
heard  how  Soothamptons  went  lately  I "  (in  those 
days  South- Western  Railway  shares  were  called 
Southamptons) ;  and  she  replied  with  like  gravity, 
giving  him  some  information  she  had  picked  up 
about  Southamptons  yesterday  evening.  I  leant 
back  rather  sickened  as  I  thought  what  was  prob- 
ably the  daily  talk  and  the  daily  thoughts  in  that 
family,  from  which  I  conjectured  all  amusement 
was  banished  save  that  connected .  with  intense 
money-getting. — Sir  Arthur  Hdps, 

• 

90S.  AHAT0M7,  Lessons  from.  Galen,  the  cele- 
brated physician  of  Rome,  when  studying  anatomy, 
was  so  struck  with  the  perfection  and  exquisite 
medlianiBm  of  the  human  hand  and  arm  that  he 
composed  a  hymn  to  the  Deity,  expressing  his  ad- 
miratian'of  so  excellent  a  worl^  and  his  adoration 
of  the  God  who  made  it. — Cha/moek, 

30<L  AVGESTOBS,  Habits  of.  Evelyn,  dining 
with  the  Swedish  Ambassador,  was  obliged  to  steid 
away  at  an  early  period  of  the  evening  lest  he  should 
be  forced  into  involuntary  drunkenness.  No  one 
seems  to  have  thought  it  an  unbecoming  thing  that 
a  strsnge  preacher,  even  a  bishop,  should  be  wel- 
comed with  a  i^ift  of  sack  or  brandy,  apparently  for 
purposes  of  conviviality,  in  the  vestry,  or  that  a  new 


clergyman  should  initiate  hii  ministry  by  sa  oflUdal 
carouse  with  the  parishioners. — Quardian, 

S0«.  ANCE8T0B8,  Fkido  in.  An  aristocrat 
whose  family  had  rather  run  down,  boasting  to  a 
prosperous  tradesman  of  his  ancestors,  the  latter 
said,  "You  are  proud  of  your  descent.  I  am  on 
the  opposite  tack,  and  feel  proud  of  my  ascents  *' — 
ChrittvMn  Age. 

SOS.  A1ICB8T0B8,  Baspeefe  for.  Confucius,  the 
celebrated  Chinese  philosopher,  among  his  other  good 
qualities,  was  earl^  distinffmshed  for  the  hi^our  he 
paid  tp  his  relations.!  (^e  day,  while  he  was  a 
child,  he  heard  his  grlndfather  fetch  a  deep  sigh  ; 
and  going  up  to  him  with  much  reverence^  "  May  I 
presume^"  said  he,  "  without  losing  the  respect  I 
owe  you,  to  inquire  into  the  oocasion  of  your  grief  t 
Perhaps  yon  fear  that  your  posterity  will  degenerate 
from  your  virtue  and  dishonour  you  by  their  vices." 
"  What  put  this  thought  into  your  bead,"  said  the 
old  man  to  him,  "  and  where  have  you  learned  to 
speak  after  this  manner?  "  j  "From  yourself,"  re- 
plied Confucius.  "  I  attend'oiligently  to  vou  every 
time  yon  speak,  and  I  have  often  heard  jon  say 
that  a  son  who  does  not  by  his  virtues  support  the 
glory  of  his  ssoestors  does  not  deserve  to  bear  their 
name."— /oAii  Bruee, 

soe.  ANCE8T0B8,  what  m«n  owe  to  thorn. 
Cicero  was  one  day.  sneered  at  by  one  of  his  oppo- 
nents, a  mean  man  of  noble  lineage,  on  account  of 
his  low  parentage.  "  Ton  are  the  fint  of  your  line," 
said  the  railer.  "  And  you,"  rejoined  Cicero,  "  are 
the  latt  of  yours." 

SOT.  ANCHOR,  Tho  tOft  of.  When  I  was  on 
shipboard  and  a  storm  was  driving  us  on  the  rocks, 
the  captain  cried,  "  Let  go  the  anchor  I "  But  the 
mate  uiouted  back,  "  There  is  a  broken  link  in  the 
cable  1 "  Did  the  captun  say  when  he  heard  that, 
"  No  matter ;  it*s  only  a  link.  The  rest  of  the  chain 
is  good.  Ninety-nine  of  a  hundred  links  are  strong. 
Its  average  is  high.  It  only  lacks  one  per  cent  of 
being  perfect  Surely  the  anchor  ought  to  respect 
so  excellent  a  chain,  and  not  break  away  from  it "  f 
No,  indeed  !  No,  indeed  I  He  shouted,  "  (Jet 
another  chain.! "  He  knew  that  a  chain  with  one 
broken  link  was  no  chain  at  all — that  he  might  as 
well  throw  the  anchor  overboard  without  any  cable 
as  with  a  defective  one.  So  with  the  anchor  of 
souls:  If  there  is  the  least  flaw  in  the  cable,  it  is 
not  ttfe  to  trust  it ;  we  had  better  throw  it  away, 
and  try  to  get  a  new  one  that  we  know  is  perf  ect-« 
Moody. 

S08.  AHECD0TE8  In  tho  pulpit  It  is  related 
that  among  those  who  came  to  hear  Whitefield  was 
an  old  dissenting  minister  of  the  name  of  0>le,  who 
had  been  for  many  years  minister  of  one  of  tho 
chap^  in  the  city.  This  Mr.  Cole,  Whitefield, 
when  a  boy,  had  been  taught  to  ridicule ;  and  one 
day,  when  some  one  asked  him  what  business  he 
would  be  of,  Whitefield  replied,  "  I  will  be  a  minu- 
ter ;  but  I  wiU  take  care  never  to  tell  stories  (or 
anecdotes)  in  the  pulpit,  like  old  Cole."  This  say- 
ing was  told  to  Mr.  Cole,  who  remembered  it ;  and 
on  one  of  these  occasions  when  Whitefield,  whose 
addresses  were  interspersed  with  frequent  anecdotal 
illustrations,  happened  to  tell  some  "story,"  Cole 
said  to  him  after  the  sermon  was  over,  "  I  find  that 
young  Whitefield  can  now  tell  stories  as  well  as 
old  OoLo^"    He  was  much  affected  by  Whitefield's 
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preaching,  and  invariably  made  it  a  point  to  be 
present  whenever  the  opportunity  occurred,  and 
was  80  humble  that»  said  Whitefield,  '*he  used  to 
subscribe  himself  my  curate,  and  went  about  preach- 
ing after  me  in  the  country  from  place  to  place ; 
but  one  evening,  whilst  preaching,  he  was  struck 
with  death,  and  then  asked  for  a  chair  to  lean  on 
till  he  concluded  his  sermon,  when  he  was  carried 
upstairs  and  died.  O  Blessed  God  1  if  it  be  Thy 
holy  will,  may  my  exit  be  like  his."--/.  R  Andrewt. 

S09.  ANOELS  minlBtering  spiriti.  I  went  once 
to  see  a  dying  girl  whom  the  world  had  roughly 
treated.  She  never  had  a  father,  she  never  knew 
her  mother.  Her  home  had  been  the  poorhouse^ 
her  couch  a  hospital  •  cot,  and  vet,  as  she  had 
staggered  in  her  weakness  there,  she  had  picked  up 
a  little  of  the  alphabet,  enough  to  spell  out  the  New 
Testament,  and  she  had  touched  the  hem  of  the 
Master's  garment,  and  had  learned  the  new  song. 
And  I  never  trembled  in  the  presence  of  su^ 
majesty  as  I  did  in  the  majesty  of  her  presence,  aa 
she  came  near  the  crossing.  '*  Oh,  sir ! "  she  said, 
'*  God  sends  His  angels.  I  have  read  in  His  Word, 
'Are  they  not  ministering  spLlts,  sent  forth  to 
minister  to  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  ? ' 
And  when  I  am  leaning  in  my  cot  they  stand 
about  me  on  this  floor ;  and  when  the  heavy  dark- 
ness comes,  and  this  poor  side  aches  so  severely,  He 
comes,  for  He  says,  '  Lo,  I  am  with  you,'  and  He 
slips  His  soft  hand  under  my  aching  side,  and  I 
sleepy  I  rest"— 2>r.  PowUr, 

210.  AHQELS,  HiniBtxy  of.  The  only  child  of 
a  poor  woman  one  day  fell  into  the  fire  by  accident, 
and  was  so  bady  burned  that  he  died  after  a  few 
hours'  suffering.  The  clergyman,  as  soon  as  he 
knew,  went  to  see  the  mother,  who  was  known  to 
be  dotingly  fond  of  the  child.  To  his  great  sur- 
prise, he  found  her  calm,  patient,  and  resigned. 
After  a  little  conversation  she  told  him  how  she 
had  been  weeping  bitterly  as  she  knelt  beside  her 
child's  cot,  when  suddenly  he  exclaimed,  "  Mother, 
don't  you  see  the  beautiful  man  who  is  standing 
there  and  waiting  for  me  ?  "  Again  and  again  the 
child  persisted  in  saying  that  "  the  beautifiU  man  " 
was  waiting  for  him,  and  seemed  ready,  and  even 
anxious,  to  go  to  him.  And,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, the  mother's  heart  was  strangely  cheered. 

aiL  ANOEB  and'  fozgivenaM.  The  Caliph 
Hassan,  son  of  Hall,  being  at  table,  a  slave  acci- 
dentally dropped  a  dish  of  meat,  which,  being  very 
hot,  severely  burned  him.  The  slave,  affrighted, 
instantly  fell  on  his  knees  before  his  lord  and  re- 
peated these  words  of  the  Alcoran,  '*  Paradise  is  for 
those  who  restrain  their  anger."  **Iamnoi  angry 
foUh  thee,''  replied  the  Caliph.  **  And  for  those  who 
forgive  offences,"  continued  the  slave.  **  I  forgive 
thee,"  added  the  Caliph.  "But  above  all  for  those 
who  return  good  for  evil,"  said  the  slavec  **Iiet 
thee  at  Uberty,'*  rejoined  the  Caliph,  •^and  give  thee 
ten  dinarai.^FroM  the  Peniaru 

Sia.  ANOEB  a  sign  of  being  In  the  wrong.  A 
cobbler  at  Leyden,  who  used  to  attend  the  public 
disputations  held  at  the  Academv,  was  once  asked 
if  he  understood  Latin.  <<No,^'  replied  the  me- 
chanic, "but  I  know  who  is  wrong  in  the  argu- 
ment." **  How  T  "  repUed  his  friend.  "  Why^  by 
seeing  who  is  angry  first.'* 

SIS.  ANOEB,  Compensation  for.  It  is  told  by 
Prior,  in  a  panegyric  on  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  that 


his  servants  used  to  put  themselves  in  his  way  when 
he  was  angry,  because  he  was  sure  to  recompense 
them  for  any  indignities  which  he  made  them 
suffer. — Dr.  Johnson, 

214  ANNOYANCES,  How  to  deal  with.  Dr. 
Rush  used  to  say,  in  his  valedictory  address  to  the 
students  of  the  medical  college, "  Toung  ^ntlemen, 
have  two  pockets — a  small  pocket  and  a  big  pocket ; 
a  small  pocket  in  which  to  put  your  fees,  a  large 
pocket  in  which  to  put  your  annoyances." — Talmage, 

S16.  ANNOYANCES,  Beoord  o£  A  friend  of 
mine  explained  to  me  his  cure  of  speculating  In 
stocks.  It  will  not  hurt  some  of  you  to  hear  the 
stoiy.  He  felt  perfectly  certain  of  making  money, 
but  he  was  held  back  by  the  influence  of  a  dear 
friend — ^though  rather  impatiently.  Having  pro- 
mised that  he  would  not  engage  in  speculation  in 
stocks  at  all  (that  being  out  of  his  regular  business), 
he  thought  he  would  do  the  next  best  thing — take 
a  little  book  and  see  how  it  would  come  out.  So 
every  day  when  stocks  were  in  the  market  he  would 
watch  his  chances,  and  now  and  then  he  would  say 
to  himself,  **  There  is  something  to  be  made  in  that, 
sure;  and  if  I  could  I  would  buy  a  hundred 
shares,"  and  he  would  put  down  a  hundred  shares, 
with  the  price ;  and  when  he  had  a  chance  to  sell  a 
certain  number  of  shares  to  a  good  advantage  he 
would  pnt  them  down;  and  so  he  went  on,  <diarg- 
ing  and  crediting  himself  according  as  he  would 
have  dealt  if  he  had  been  allowed  to,  and  at  the 
end  of  four  months  he  summed  the  whole  up  and 
struck  a  balance,  and  found  that  he  would  have  been 
bankrupt  four  times  over  if  he  had  done  what  he 
wanted  to  do !  His  dry  brokerage,  his  book  broker- 
age, satisfied  him,  and  he  attended  to  his  own 
business  with  more  content  afterwards.  Now,  if 
you  kept  a  little  book  I  think  it  would  do  you  good. 
If  you  would  keep  a  book,  and  every  day  put  down 
the  things  that  pester  you,  and  see  what  becomes 
of  them,  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  you. — Beeeher, 

Sift.  ANSWEBk  A  hnmble.  How  a  soft  answer 
can  turn  away  wrath,  as  well  as  dissatisfaction,  ia 
illustrated  in  the  following  anecdote  of  the  late 
President  Wayland.  Deacon  Moses  Pond  went  to 
Dr.  Wayland  once  with  the  complaint  that  the 
preaching  did  not  edify  him.  *^Tm  sorry,"  said 
the  pastor ;  '*  I  know  that  they  are  poor  sermons. 
I  wish  I  oonld  make  them  better.  Come,  let  as 
pray  that  I  may  be  able  to  do  so."  The  deacon, 
telling  the  story,  used  to  say,  '*  Dr.  Waylimd  prayed 
and  I  prayed ;  he  cried  and  I  cried.  But  I  faiave 
thought  a  hundred  times  that  it  was  strange  that 
he  did  not  turn  me  out  of  the  house.  I  tell  you 
there  never  was  a  better  man  nor  a  greater  preacher 
than  Dr.  Wayland." 

817.  ANSWEB»  A  soft  The  horse  of  a  pions 
man  living  in  Biassachusetts,  North  America,  hap- 
pening to  stray  into  the  road,  a  neighbour  of  the 
man  who  owned  the  horse  put  him  into  the  pound. 
Meeting  the  owner  soon  after,  he  told  him  what  he 
had  done ;  ''And  if  I  catch  him  in  the  road  again," 
said  he,  TU  do  it  again."  "Neighbour,"  replied 
the  other,  "not  long  since  I  looked  out  of  my  window 
in  the  night  and  saw  vour  cattle  in  my  meadow,  and 
I  drove  them  out  and  shut  them  in  your  yard ;  and 
111  do  it  again."  Struck  with  the  reply,  the  man 
liberated  the  horse  from  the  pound,  and  paid  the 
charges  himself.  "A  soft  answer  tuzneth  away 
wrath." 
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S1&  AJSBWER,  A  soft  The'hiBtomn  of  the 
oonqaeat  of  Pern  tells  m  how  Gaeca  was  assailed 
by  repraaohes  and  mvecti^e^  which,  however,  had 
no  power  to  disturb  his  equanimity ;  he  patiently 
listened,  and  replied  to  all  in  the  mild  tone  of  ex- 
postolation  best  calculated  to  torn  away  wrath. 
"By  this  victory  over  himself/'  says  Gardlasso,  **  he 
acquired  more  real  glory  than  by  all  his  victories 
o^er  his  foes." — Franei*  Jaeox, 

2ia.  AMTICHEIST,  Picture  ol  In  the  frescoes 
of  SignorelU  we  have  *'The  Teaching  of  Antichrist " 
— no  repulsive  figure,  but  a  grand  personage  in  flow- 
ing robes,  and  with  a  noble  countenance,  which  at 
a  distance  might  easily  be  taken  for  the  Saviour. 
To  him  the  crowd  are  eagerly  gathering  and  listen- 
ing, and  it  is  only  when  you  draw  dose  that  ^ou 
can  dxBoover  in  his  harder  and  cynical  expression, 
and  from  the  evil  spirit  whispering  in  his  ear,  tbtft 
it  is  not  Christ. — Augustus  J,  C,  Hare, 

220.  ANTIN0MIANI8M,  Folly  ot  One  of  those 
cummonly  called  Antinomians  one  day  called  on 
Bowland  Hill  to  call  him  to  account  for  his  too 
severe  and  legal  gospel  '*Do  you,  sir,"  asked 
Rowland,  "hold  the  Ten  Commandments  to  be  a 
role  of  life  to  Christians?"  "Certainly  not,"  re- 
plied the  visitor.  The  minister  rang  the  bell,  and 
on  the  servant  making  his  appearance  he  ouietly 
said,  "John,  show  that  man  to  the  door,  ana  keep 
your  eye  on  him  until  he  vs  beyond  the  reach  of 
evoy  article  of  wearing  apparel  or  other  property 
in  the  hall ! " — CUtieal  Anecdotes, 

221.  A1IXDST7  and  aympathy.  One  of  Kant's 
biographers  dilates  upon  what  he  considers  a  singu- 
lar feature  in  the  Konigsberg  philosopher's  way  of 
expressing  his  sympathy  wiUi  his  friends  in  sick- 
oesa.  So  long  as  the  danger  was  imminent  he  is 
Kud  to  have  testified  a  restless  anxiety,  making 
perpetual  inquiries,  waiting  with  impatience  for 
the  crisis,  and  sometimes  unable  to  pursue  his 
customary  l&bours  from  agitation  of  mind.  "  But 
no  sooner  was  the  patient's  death  announced  than 
be  recovered  his  composure  and  assumed  an  air  of 
stem  tranquillity,  almost  of  indififerenoe." — F^Jieis 
JacoT, 

222.  ASXnSTT,  Conimining  nature  oL  I  have 
for  these  last  ten  days  [after  his  great  victories  of 
1704]  been  so  troubled  by  the  many  disappoint- 
ments I  have  had,  that  I  think  if  it  were  possible 
to  vex  me  so  for  a  fortnight  longer  it  would  make 
an  end  of  me.  In  shorty  I  am  weary  of  my  life. — 
Mariborouffk. 

222.  ANXIETY  on  acoonnt  of  sin.  One  day, 
i\'hen  at  table  in  the  refectory,  the  young  monk 
[Luther^  dejected  and  silent,  scarcely  touched  his 
food.  Stanpitz,  who  looked  earnestly  at  him,  said 
at  last,  '* Why  are  you  so  sad,  brother  Martini" 
"  Ah,"  replied  he  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  I  do  not  know 
what  will  become  of  me  1 "  '*  These  temptations," 
resumed  Staupitz,  "  are  more  necessary  to  yon  than 
eating  and  drinldng."  ...  "  It  is  in  vain,"  said 
Liuther  despondingly  to  Staupitz,  "that  I  make 
l^romises  to  God;  sin  is  ever  tiie  strongest" — 
l/Auhiffne. 

224.  ARZISTY.  Parental.  Early  in  1784,  when 
his  last  hour  drew  on,  the  father  said  that  there 
was  one  of  his  children  of  whose  future  he  could 
not  think  without  fear^    Robert,  who  was  in  the 


room,  came  up  to  his  bedside  and  asked,  "  O  father, 
is  it  me  you  mean?"  The  old  man  said  it  was. 
He  had  early  perceived  the  genius  of  his  son,  and 
had  said  to  his  wife,  "  Whoever  lives  to  see  it,  some- 
thing extraordinary  will  come  from  that  boy."  But 
he  had  also  noticed  the  strong  passions^  with  the 
weak  will,  which  might  drive  him  on  the  shoals  of 
life."— Zt/e  of  BufTu. 


22B.  AHXrST7.  Usee  o£  When  Melanothon 
was  entreated  by  his  friends  to  lay  aside  the  natural 
anxiety  and  timidity  of  his  temper,  he  replied,  "  if 
I  had  no  anxieties  I  should  lose  a  powerful  inoe&« 
tive  to  prayer ;  but  when  the  cares  of  life  impel  to 
devotion,  the  best  mean  of  consolation,  a  religions 
mind  cannot  do  without  them.  Thus  trouble  com- 
pels me  to  prayer,  and  prayer  drives  away  trouble." 

^  228.  APAI^ST  zemoTed  at  laat.  In  one  of  the 
villages  of  the  Cameroons  a  missionary  every  morn- 
ing went  from  house  to  house  of  the  natives,  trying 
by  prayer  and  conversation  to  reveal  the  Saviour  to 
their  darkened  minds.  One  poor  woman,  stolid  and 
apathetic,  lived  alone  in  a  miserable  hut.  Her  ears 
seemed  deaf,  her  soul  dead  to  the  Gospel  message ; 
no  look  of  intelligence  brightened  her  face ;  and  at 
length,  wearied  out,  the  missionary  one  morning 
passed  her  door  to  labour  among  those  who  ap- 
parently cared  to  hear.  That  evening  the  woman 
of  whom  he  had  despaired  came  weeping  to  his 
house,  asking,  "  Why  did  you  pass  me  by  I  Have 
you  been  deceiving  me?  Is  U  not  tru$  that  Me 
loves  met" 

227.  AP0IX)OT,  ElfeotB  Of.  One  evening  a 
young  lady  abruptly  turned  the  comer  and  ran 
against  a  boy  who  was  small  and  ragged  and 
freckled.  Stopping  as  soon  as  she  could,  she  turned 
to  him  and  said,  "I  beg  your  pardon ;  indeed,  1 
am  very  sorry."  The  small  ragged  and  freckled 
boy  looked  up  in  blank  amazement  for  an  instant ; 
then,  taking  off  about  three-fourths  of  a  cap,  he 
bowed  very  low,  smiled  until  his  face  became  lost 
in  the  smile,  and  answered,  "You  can  hev  my  par- 
ding,  and  welcome.  Miss ;  and  yer  may  run  agin 
me  and  knock  me  clean  down,  an'  I  won't  say  a 
word."  After  the  young  lady  passed  on  he  turned 
to  a  comrade  and  said,  half  apologetically,  "  I  never 
had  any  one  ask  my  parding,  and  it  kind  o'  took 
me  off  my  feet" 

228.  APOLOOT  not  needed.  George  III.,  when 
an  "Apology  for  the  Bible  '^  vras  presented  to  him, 
exclaimed,  "Apology  for  the  Bible,  sir!  apology 
for  the  Bible !  The  Bible,  sir,  needs  no  apology."— 
lUv.  J,  T.  Briscoe, 

229.  APOSTASY  a  moral  death.  When  one 
forsook  the  school  of  Pythagoras  the  philosopher, 
he  placed  a  coffin  in  his  place,  as  one  morally  dead. 
—  Yo/n  Doren, 

280.  APOSTASY,  how  avoided.  "I  well  re- 
member, says  an  eminent  minister  in  North  Wales, 
"  that  when  the  Spirit  of  Grod  first  convinced  me  of 
my  sin,  guilt,  and  danger,  and  of  the  many  difficul- 
ties and  enemies  I  must  encounter  if  ever  I  intended 
setting  out  for  heaven,  I  was  often  to  the  last  de- 
gree frightened ;  the  prospect  of  those  many  strong 
temptations  and  vain  allurements  to  which  my 
youthful  years  would  unavoidably  expose  me  greatly 
discouraged  me.  And  I  often  used  to  tell  an  aged 
soldier  of  Christ — the  first  and  only  Christian  friond 
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I  had  any  aoquaiDtanoe  with  for  several  years — 
that  I  wished  I  had  bcme  the  barden  and  heat  of 
the  day  like  him.  His  tunal  reply  was,  that  so 
long  as  I  feared  and  was  hitmbly  dependent  upon 
God  I  shcrald  never  faUf  but  certainly  prevaiL  I 
have  found  it  sa  Ob  I  blessed  be  the  Lord  that  I 
can  now  raise  up  my  Ebenezer  and  say,  '*  Hitherto 
hath  the  Lcyd  upheld  me." — Oydop€Bd^ak  ofRdigunu 
Anecdote, 

28L  APOSTASY,  how  it  begins.  IntheLifeof 
Philip  Henry  it  is  said,  "He  and  his  wife  constantly 
prayed  together,  morning  and  evening."  He  made 
conscience  of  closet  worship,  and  abounded  in  it. 
It  was  the  caation  and  advice  which  he  frequently 
gave  to  his  children  and  friends,  "Be  sure  yon  look 
to  yoar  secret  doty ;  keep  that  np,  whatever  yon 
do;  the  soul  cannot  prosper  in  the  n^lect  of  it. 
Apostasy  generally  begins  at  the  closet  door."  Be- 
sides  these,  he  was  nniform,  steady,  and  constant  in 
family  worship  from  the  time  he  was  first  called  to 
the  charge  of  a  family  to  his  dying  day.  He  wonld 
say,  "  If  the  worship  of  Grod  be  not  in  the  house, 
write,  '  Lord,  have  mercy  on  ru,*  on  the  door ;  for 
there  is  a  plague,  a  curse  in  it." 

232.  APOSTASY,  to  ▼hom  imponiUe.  Anne 
Askew,  when  asked  to  avoid  the  flanges,  answered, 
"  I  came  not  here  to  deny  my  Lord  and  Master." 

288.  APOSTATE,  After-life  of.  After  poor 
Sabat,  an  Arabian,  who  had  professed  faith  in 
Christ  by  means  of  the  labours  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Martjn,  had  apostatised  from  Christianity,  and 
written  a  book  in  favour  of  Mohammedanism,  he 
was  met  at  Malacca  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Milne, 
who  proposed  to  him  some  very  pointed  questions, 
in  reply  to  which  he  said,  "  I  am  unhappy  1  I  have 
a  mountain  of  burning  sand  on  my  head  1  When 
I  eo  about  I  know  not  what  I  am  doing."  It  is 
indeed  "tin  evil  thing  and  bitter  to  forsake  the 
Lord  our  God." 

884.  APOSTATEi  End  of.  A  smith  hi  King 
Edward  the  Sixth's  time,  called  Richard  Denon, 
was  a  zealous  professor  of  religion,  and  bv  his 
Christian  instruQtions  the  happy  instrument  of  con- 
verting a  young  man  to  the  faith.  Afterwards,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  this  young  man  was  cast 
into  prison  for  his  religion,  who,  remembering  his 
old  friend  the  smith,  to  whom  he  always  carried  a 
reverent  respect  for  the  good  that  he  had  received 
by  him,  sent  to  know  whether  he  was  not  im- 
prisoned also ;  and  finding  that  he  was  not,  desired 
to  speak  with  him ;  and  when  he  came,  asked  his 
advice  whether  he  thought  it  comfortable  for  him 
to  remain  in  prison,  and  whether  he  would  en- 
courage him  to  bum  at  a  stake  for  his  religion. 
To  whom  the  smith  answered  that  his  cause  was 
good,  and  he  might  with  comfort  suffer  for  it ;  '*  But, 
for  my  part,"  said  he,  **  I  cannot  bum."  But  he 
that  could  not  bum  for  his  religion,  by  God's  just 
judgment,  was  burned  for  his  apostasy ;  for  shortly 
after,  his  shop  and  house  being  set  on  fire,  whilst  he 
over-eamestly  endeavoured  to  save  his  goods,  him- 
self was  burned. — Bwton, 

286.  APOSTATE,  Fate  of.  Albert,  Bishop  of 
Mayence,  had  a  physician  attached  to  his  person, 
who,  being  a  Protestant,  did  not  enjoy  the  prelate's 
favour.  The  man,  seeing  this,  and  being  an  avari- 
cious, ambitious,  world-seeker,  denied  his  Gkxl,  and 
turned  back  to  Popeiy,  saying  to  his  associates, 


"  ni  put  Jesus  Christ  by  for  a  while  tin  Tve  made 
my  fortune,  and  then  bring  Him  out  again."  This 
horrible  blasphemy  met  with  its  just  reward ;  for 
next  day  the  miserable  hypocrite  was  founA  dead 
in  his  bed,  his  tongue  hanging  from  his  mouth,  his 
face  as  black  as  a  coal,  and  his  neck  twisted  half 
round.  I  was  myself  an  ocular  witness  of  this 
merited  chastisement  of  impiety. — Luther, 

23C.  APOSTATE  xedaimed  by  a  look.  IJrtha- 
zanes,  a  Persian  courtier,  who  had  apostatised  from 
the  Christian  faith,  saw  Simeon,  a  holy  bishop,  led 
past  him  to  martyrdom,  and  saluted  him  as  he 
passed,  but  the  bishop  frowned  upon  him.  Urtha- 
zanes'  heart  was  broken,  and  he  cried,  '*  Ah  1  how 
shall  I  appear  before  the  great  Grod  of  heaven,  whom 
I  have  denied,  when  Simeon,  but  a  man,  will  not 
endure  to  look  upon  met  If  he  frown,  how  will 
Grod  behold  me  when  I  come  before  His  tribunal  1 " 
This  led  to  his  recIamatioD,  and  he  afterwards  died 
a  martyr. 

237.  APOSTATES,  Scandal  fhim.  In  the  long 
line  of  portraits  of  the  Boges,  in  the  palace  at 
Venice,  one  space  is  empty,  and  the  semblance  of 
a  black  onrtam  remains  as  a  melancholy  record  of 
glory  forfeited.  Found  guilty  of  treason  against 
the  state,  Marino  Falieri  was  beheaded,  and  ^is 
imager  as  far  as  possible,  blotted  from  remem- 
brance. 

Every  oile's  eye  rests  longer  upon  the  one  dark 
vacancy  than  upon  any  one  of  the  fine  portraits  of 
the  merchant  monarchs ;  and  so  the  apostates  of  the 
Church  are  far  more  frequently  the  theme  of  the 
world's  talk  than  the  thousands  of  good  men  and 
trae  who  adom  the  doctrine  of  Grod  our  Saviour  in 
all  things. — Spurgeon, 

288.  APOSTLES,  Imitation  of.  We  are  to 
imitate  the  apostles;  but  the  imitation  is  to  be, 
not  in  doing  what  they  did,  but  in  doing,  like  them, 
that  which  is  fit  in  every  case. 

A  doctor  is  called  to  prescribe  for  a  fever,  and  he 
gives  a  cooling  draught  His  young  Esculapius, 
coming  after  him,  is  called  to  prescribe  for  con- 
gestive chills.  He  says,  "  My  teacher  gave  a  cool- 
ing draught,  and  I  will  give  a  cooling  draught.'* 
He  imitates  his  preacher  exactly,  like  a  fooL  And 
there  is  no  greater  fool  than  a  man  who  imitates 
just  what  the  apostles  did,  instead  of  imitating  the 
principle  on  which  they  did  it.  It  is  the  inside 
that  is  to  be  followed,  and  not  the  outside. 

One  of  my  boys  comes  in  crying,  and  says, 
"Father,  I  ran  against  a  lamp-post  and  bruised 
my  face."  I  say,  "My  son,  do  not  run  against 
lamp-posts."  The  next  day  he  comes  in  again 
with  another  bruise  on  his  face,  and  says,  "I  did 
not  run  against  a  lamp^post ;  I  ran  against  a  tree." 
"  Well,"  I  say,  "  do  not  run  against  lunp-posts  nor 
trees."  The  next  day  he  comes  in,  having  had 
another  whack,  and  says,  "I  did  not  run  against 
a  lamp-post  nor  a  tree ;  I  ran  against  an  iron 
railing."  He  had  obeyed  me,  and  yet  he  was  hurt^ 
But  the  spirit  of  my  order  was  that  he  should 
not  ran  against  anything  that  would  hurt  him. — 
Beecher, 

289.  APOSTLES,  Snocesson  of.  It  was  a  witty 
answer  of  a  certain  painter  who,  when  he  was  asked 
by  a  Cardinal  why  he  coloured  the  visages  of  Peter 
and  Paul  so  red,  tartly  replied,  "  I  paint  them  so  as 
blushing  at  the  lives  of  their  successors." — Trapp, 
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SML  APPARATUS  in  the  Chnxeb.  Six  yean 
ago  I  went  to  the  Adirondacks  with  a  hunting 
and  fishing  apparatos  loaned  me  by  a  friend.  The 
apparatns  was  worth  abont  £100.  If  the  tront  and 
the  deer  of  Saranac  Lake  and  John  Brown's  Tract 
eoold  have  nnderetood  my  baggage,  they  would 
have  been  very  apprehenrive.  Such  reels  I  Such 
bait -boxes!  Such  cartridges!  Such  Bradford 
flies  I  Such  pocket-flasks  for  soda  water  and  lemon- 
ade !  Suffice  it  to  say,  I  did  not  interfere  with 
the  happiness  of  the  piscatory  or  zoological  world. 
While  I  was  laboriously  getting  ready,  a  moun- 
tuneer  with  an  old  blunderbuss  shot  three  deer. 
I  found  that  splendid  apparatos  did  not  imply  great 
execution.  What  is  true  in  the  woods  is  true  in 
the  Church.  All  our  elaborate  and  costly  theolo- 
gical apparatus  is  a  fafluie  if  we  cannot  catch 
sooIb. — TaiUnage. 

Ml.  APPEAL^  EfBBcts  of  a  penonaL  On  once 
dining  at  a  friend's  house  in  the  country  I  met  a 
gentleman  and  his  wife  who  came  to  join  us.  Be- 
fore dinner  I  was  requested  by  the  lady  to  accom- 
pany her  to  a  little  distance.  I  was  conducted  to  a 
mound  near  the  front  of  the  house,  out  of  which 
rose  a  large  tree  with  seats  around  its  trunk.  She 
pointed  to  one  which  she  wished  me  to  occupy  for  a 
few  moments  with  herself.  I  complied,  wondering 
what  might  be  her  intention.  She  then  informed 
me  that,  several  years  before^  on  that  veiy  seat,  I 
had  discoursed  to  her,  when  the  inmate  of  a  boarding- 
achool  which  I  had  visited,  on  the  love  of  Christ, 
and  His  being  willing  to  save  all  who  yielded 
themselves  to  Him.  This  casual  conversation  led 
her  to  surrender  to  that  Saviour  whose  disdple 
she  became.  She  had  not  felt  emboldened  to 
nuke  this  known  to  me  in  any  formal  way,  but 
ooald  not  resist  the  desire  to  do  so  on  the  very 
qxjt  which  had  become  endeared  to  her,  and  was 
to  me  ever  afterwards  an  object  of  interest — Leif- 
tkUd  {abridged), 

MS.  APPEARANCES,  Can  for.  The  great 
Ssmnel  Clarke  was  fond  of  robust  exercise;  and 
this  profound  logician  has  been  found  leaping  over 
tables  and  chairs^  Once  perceiving  a  pedantic  fel- 
low, he  said,  '*Now  we  must  desist,  for  a  fool  is 
coming  in." — I.  jyimieli, 

M3.  APPEABAHCES,  DeceptiTA.  I  have  heard 
of  one  who  felt  convinced  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing  in  the  Homan  Catholic  religi(m,  from  the  ex- 
tremely starved  and  pinched  appearance  of  a  certain 
ecdenastia  "Iiook,"  said  he,  "how  the  man  is 
worn  to  a  skeleton  by  his  daily  fastines  and  nightly 
vigils  I  How  he  must  mortify  his  Seah  I "  Now, 
the  probabilities  are  that  the  emaciated  priest  was 
labouring  under  some  internal  disease,  whidi  he 
would  have  been  heartily  glad  to  be  rid  of,  and  it 
was  not  conquest  of  appetite,  but  failure  in  digestion, 
which  had  so  reduced  him ;  or  possibly  a  troubled 
oonscienoe,  which  made  him  fret  hhnself  down  to 
the  light  weights.  Certainly  I  have  never  met 
with  a  text  which  mentions  prominence  of  bone  as 
an  evidence  of  grace.  If  so^  "the  Living  Skele- 
ton "  should  have  been  exhibited,  not  merely  as  a 
natural  curiosity,  but  as  the  standard  of  virtue. 
Some  of  the  biggest  rogues  in  the  world  have  been 
as  mortified  in  appearance  as  if  they  had  lived  on 
locusts  and  wild  honey.  It  is  a  very  vulgar  error 
to  suppose  that  a  melancholy  countenance  is  the 
index  of  a  gracious  heart. — Spurgeon, 


944.  APPEARANCES, DMeptiv*.  IsteodaUttle 
while  ago  in  a  cheesemonger's  shop,  and  being  in  a 
fidgety  humour,  and  having  a  stick  in  my  hnd,  I 
did  what  most  Englishmen  are  sure  to  do— I  was 
not  content  with  seeing,  but  must  needs  touch  as 
well.  My  stick  came  gently  upon  a  fine  cheese  in 
the  window,  and  to  my  surprise  a  most  metallio 
sound  emanated  from  it  The  sound  was  rather 
hollow,  or  one  might  have  surmised  that  all  the 
taste-holes  had  been  filled  up  with  sovereigns,  and 
thus  the  cheese  had  been  greatly  enriched  and  the 
merchant  had  been  his  own  banker.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  sort  of  crockery  jingle  in  the  sound,  like  the 
ring  of  a  huge  bread  or  xnilk  pan,  such  as  our  country 
friends  use  so  abundantly,  and  I  came  to  the  very 
comet  conclusion  that  I  had  found  a  very  well-got- 
np  hypocrite  in  the  shop  window.  BCark,  from  this 
time^  when  I  pass  by,  I  mentally  whisper, "  Pottery ;  ** 
and  the  shams  may  even  be  exchanged  for  realities^ 
but  I  shall  be  long  in  believing  it — Spurgeon, 

S46.  APPEABANCES,  DooaptiTV.  Rabbi  Joshua, 
the  son  of  ChananJah,  was  a  voy  learned  and  very 
wise  man,  but  he  was  ugly.  His  complexion  was 
so  dark  that  he  was  nicknamed  "The  Blacksmith," 
and  little  children  ran  away  from  him.  Yet  his 
wisdom  and  learning  caused  him  to  be  esteemed  by 
every  one^  and  even  the  Emperor  Trajan  treated 
him  with  much  consideration.  One  day,  when  the 
Rabbi  went  to  court,  the  Emperor^s  daughter  langhed 
at  his  ugliness,  and  said  with  a  smile,  *'  Rabbi,  I  won- 
der  how  it  is  Uiat  such  great  wisdom  as  yours  should 
be  contained  in  such  an  ugly  hmd.*'  Rabbi  Joshua 
kept  his  temper,  and,  instead  of  replying,  asked, 
"  Princess,  in  what  vessels  does  your  august  father 
keep  his  wine  ?  "  "In  earthen  jars,  to  be  sure,"  re- 
plied she.  "  Indeed  1 "  exclaimed  the  Rabbi,  feign- 
mg  surprise.  "  Why,  all  the  common  people  keep 
their  wine  in  earthen  jars;  the  Emperor's  wine 
should  be  kept  in  handsome  vessels."  The  Princess 
thought  that  Rabbi  Joshua,  who  always  said  such 
clever  things,  was  really  in  earnest ;  so  off  she  went , 
to  the  chief  butler,  and  ordered  him  to  pour  all  the  ' 
Emperor's  wine  uut  of  the  earthen  jars  into  gold 
and  silver  vessels,  earthen  jars  being  unworthy  of 
such  precious  drink.  The  butler  followed  these 
orders ;  but  when  the  wine  came  to  the  royal  table 
it  had  turned  sour,  and  tasted  quite  flat  The  next 
time  the  Princess  met  the  Rabbi  Joshua  she  ex- 
pressed her  astonishment  at  his  having  given  her 
such  a  strange  piece  of  ad  rice,  and  said,  "  Do  you 
know.  Rabbi,  that  all  that  fine  wine  that  I  poured 
into  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  turned  sour?" 
"  Then  you  have  learned  a  simple  lesson.  Princess," 
was  the  Rabbi's  reply ;  "  wine  is  best  kept  in  com- 
mon vessels:  so  is  wisdom."  The  next  time  the 
Princess  met  the  clever  Rabbi  she  did  not  laugh  at 
his  ugly  face. 

946.  APPEARANCES,  DeceptlTt.  The  second 
man  to  whom  I  gave  a  copy  of  the  Testament  wa» 
a  Brahmin  and  a  family  priest  The  first  thing  I 
heard  about  him  afterwards  was  from  the  teacher 
who  saw  him  standing  in  front  of  the  village  idoL 
At  such  a  sight  his  heart  sank  within  him.  Here 
is  the  man  who  reads  the  Testament  worshipping 
that  stone,  he  thought  He  hesitated  whether  he 
should  wait  to  speak  to  him  or  not.  He  did  wait; 
and  what  was  his  joy  when  the  man  returned  from 
the  idol  to  find  that  he  had  been  there  to  read  his 
Testament  undisturbed,  and  that  there  it  was  con- 
cealed under  his  arm  1 — Rev.  J.  Stone. 
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347.  APPEARAHCE8,  DeMpttr*.  It  ia  written 
in  one  of  the  Eastern  legends  that  somewhere  in 
the  deserts  of  Arabia  there  stood  a  mass  of  jagged 
rook,  the  surface  of  which  was  seamed  and  scarred 
by  the  elements;  bnt  whenever  any  one  came  to 
the  rock  in  the  right  way  he  saw  a  door  shape  itself 
in  the  sides  of  the  barren  stone,  throngfa  whidi  he 
coold  enter  in  and  find  a  store  of  rich  and  predoos 
treasures  which  he  could  carry  away  with  him. 
There  are  some  things  in  God's  universe  that  seem 
as  barren  and  unattractive  as  bare  and  fissured 
rocks,  bnt  which  contain  an  inwardness  of  warmth 
and  sweetness  inconceivable^  The  inner  holies  of 
God  are  fast  concealed  from  those  who  wiU  not 
come  aright)  with  a  heart  of  love  and  trust,  but 
open  to  all  who  are  willing  to  see  and  to  Jiear. — 
ChrMnn  Age, 

Sia.   APPEABAVCE8,  Judge  not  I7.    At  one 

of  tlie  annual  Waterloo  banquets  the  Duke  of  Wei* 
lington  after  dinner  handed  round  for  inspection 
a  very  valuable  presentation  snu£F-boz  set  with 
diamonds^  After  a  time  it  disappeared,  and  could 
nowhere  be  found.  The  I>nke  was  much  annoyed 
The  guests  (there  being  no  servants  in  the  room  at 
the  time)  were  more  so^  and  they  aU  agreed  to  turn 
out  their  pockets.  To  this  one  old  officer  most 
vehemently  objected,  and  on  their  pressing  the  point 
left  the  room,  notwithstanding  that  the  Duke  begged 
that  nothing  more  might  be  said  about  the  matter. 
Of  course  suspicion  fell  on  the  old  officer ;  nobodv 
seemed  to  know  much  about  him  or  where  he  lived. 
The  next  year  the  Duke  at  the  annual  banquet  put 
bis  hand  in  the  pocket  of  his  ooat,  which  he  had 
not  worn  since  the  last  dinner,  and  there  was  the 
missinff  snuff-box  I  The  Duke  was  dreadfully  dis- 
tresse<(  found  out  the  old  officer,  who  was  living  in 
a  wretched  garret,  and  apologised.  **  But  why," 
said  His  Grace,  "  did  you  not  consent  to  what  the 
other  officers  proposed,  and  thus  have  saved  your- 
self from  the  terrible  suspicion  ?  "  **  Because,  sir, 
my  pockets  were  full  of  broken  meat,  which  I  bad 
contrived  to  put  there  to  save  my  wife  and  family, 
who  were  at  that  time  literally  dying  of  starvation. 
The  Duke,  it  is  said,  sobbed  like  a  child ;  and  i 
need  not  be  added  that  the  old  officer  and  his  family 
suffered  no  more  from  want  from  that  day.  Ap- 
pearances are  often  deceptive.  We  don't  know  aU. 
Therefore  "Judge  not»  that  ye  be  not  judged." 

Mft.  APPEASANCE8,  Judging  by.  A  traveller 
showed  Lavater  two  portraits — the  one  a  highway- 
man who  had  beeh  broken  upon  the  wheel,  the  other 
was  a  portrait  of  Kant  the  philosopher.  He  was 
desired  to  distinguish  between  them.  Lavater  took 
up  the  portrait  of  the  highwayman,  and,  after  atten- 
tively considering  it  for  some  time^  '*Here,"  said 
he,  "we  have  the  true  philosopher.  Here  is  pene- 
tration in  the  eye  and  reflection  in  the  forehead ; 
here  is  cause,  and  there  is  effect ;  here  is  combina- 
tion, there  is  distinction ;  synthetic  lips  and  ana- 
lytic nose  1 "  Then,  turning  to  the  portrait  of  the 
philosopher,  he  exclaimed,  '*  The  calm-thinking  vil- 
lain is  so  well  expressed  and  so  strongly  marked  in 
this  countenance  that  it  needs  no  comment."  This 
anecdote  Kant  used  to  tell  with  great  glee. 

260.  APPEARANCES,  Meaning  ot  A  preacher 
out  West,  Mr.  H  ,  was  a  good  man,  but  very 
rough  in  his  ways,  and  very  much  given  to  chew- 
ing tobacco.  One  time  he  was  riding  on  horseback 
through  the  country,  when  there  came  on  a  shower. 


Riding  np  to  a  cabin,  he  hastily  hitched  his  horse 
and  knocked  at  the  door.  A  sharp-looking  old  lady 
answered  the  summons.  The  preacher  aeiced  lor 
shelter.  *^  I  don't  take  in  strangers ;  I  don't  know 
you,"  replied  the  old  lady  suspidoosly.  "  But  yoa 
know  what  the  Bible  says,"  said  the  i»eacfaer.  " '  Be 
not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers,  for  thereby 
some  have  entertuned  angels  unawares.' "  "Yoa 
needn't  quote  Bible,"  said  the  old  lady  quickly  ; 
"no  angel  would  come  down  from  heaven  with  a 

3uid  of  tobacco  in  his  month  as  you  have  1  **  The 
oor  was  shut,  and  the  preacher  unhitched  hia 
horse  and  rode  away  in  the  rain.  —  Ckruiian 
RegiMter, 

SSL  AFPEARAHGES,  H«?er  be  diaooimged  by. 
A  minister  in  America  was  once  called  from  home 
to  officiate  for  a  Sabbath  in  a  cold  and  dreary 
chnrdi.  When  he  entered  it  the  wind  howled  and 
windows  clattered.  There  was  no  stove;  a  few 
persons  in  the  church  were  beating  their  hands  and 
feet  to  keep  them  from  freezing.  He  asked  him- 
self, "Can  I  preadi?  Of  what  nse  can  it  be? 
Can  any  of  these  few  people  sing  the  words  if  I 
read  a  hymn  ? "  He  concluded  to  make  a  trial, 
and  read,  "  Jesns,  lover  of  my  souL"  "They  com- 
menced," remarks  he  in  narration,  "and  the  sound 
of  a  single  female  voice  has  followed  me  with  an 
indescribably  pleasing  sensation  ever  since,  and  prob- 
ably will  while  I  live.  The  voice,  intonation,  artica- 
lation,  and  expression  seemed  to  me  perfect.  I  was 
warmed  inside  and  out,  and  for  the  time  was  lost  in 
rapture.  I  had  heard  of  the  individual  and  voice 
before ;  but  hearing  it  in  this  dreary  situation 
made  it  doubly  gratefuL  Never  did  I  preach  with 
more  satisfaction  to  myself;  and  from  this  inci- 
dent I  learned  two  lessons — ^first^  the  importance 
of  the  voice  and  heart  speaking  together;  and 
second,  never  to  be  discouraged  from  unfavour- 
able appearances,  but  where  duty  calls  go  to  work 
cheerfully  without  wavering." — Prmeher'M  Lantern, 

02.  APPETITE,  Confliot  with.  A  lawyer  in 
owa  said,  "I  have  not  tasted  drink  for  five  years ; 
but  when  I  take  up  a  newspaper  and  simply  read 
that  a  man  has  drunk  a  glass  of  whisky,  I  want  it. 
I  have  to  lock  the  door,  and  for  twenty-four  hours 
with  grinding  teeth  battle  with  tiie  desire  to  get 
drink  that  hsA  crept  all  over  me  in  every  nerve 
and  fibre  of  my  frame  ;Cl  shall  have  to  fight  that 
appetite  as  long  as  I  live,  and,  by  God's  help,  I 
mean  to  fight  it  through.*'--^/.  B,  wfugK 

253.  APPETITE  for  Divine  thingi   wanted. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Walker,  of  Muthil,  was  preach- 
ing in  a  neighbouring  parish.  Next  day  he  was 
met  by  one  of  the  resident  landowners,  who  ex- 
plained to  the  reverend  gentleman  that  he  had  not 
been  hearing  him  on  tlra  Sabbath  afternoon,  as  he 
felt  he  could  not  digett  more  than  one  sermon.  "  I 
rather  think,"  said  Mr.  Walker,  "the  appetite  ia 
more  at  fault  than  the  digestion." — Eev,  C.  Bogar$, 
LL.D. 

264.  APPETITE  grows  by  eating.  One  day, 
when  Jacques  Amyot  was  soliciting  a  valuable 
abbey  of  Charles  IX.,  the  King  said  to  him, 
"  What !  you  said  if  you  had  a  thousand  crowns  a 
year  you  should  be  satisfied — and  I  think  vou  have 
as  much,  and  more."  "Ah,  sire,"repliedAmyot, 
"a  man's  appetite  grows  by  eating.' 
Age, 
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300.  APPETITE^  llastar  ol  No  man  whote 
appetites  are  hia  masters  can  perform  his  duties 
with  strictness  and  regularity.  He  that  would  be 
superior  to  external  influences  must  first  become 
superior  to  his  own  passions.  When  the  Boman 
General,  sitting  at  supper  witii  a  plate  of  turnips 
before  him,  was  solicited  bj  a  large  promise  to 
betray  his  trust,  be  asked  the  messengers  whether 
he  tixat  could  sup  on  turnips  was  a  man  likely  to 
sell  his  ooontry. — Dr,  Johmon, 

256L  AFPBTITE,  Fttilfl  o£  Gato  the  Censor,  re- 
buking the  Romans  for  their  luxury,  said,  '*It  is 
hard,  fellow-citisens,  to  address  the  stomach,  be- 
cause it  has  no  ears."  Pointing  to  a  man  who  had 
squandered  an  estate  near  the  sea»  he  pretended 
to  admire  him,  saying,  '*What  the  sea  could  not 
swallow  without  great  dJfSculty  this  man  has  gulped 
down  with  perfect  ease." — Cjfdopcsdia  of  Biography. 

257.  APPETITB,  UngOTsmabto.  William  Gol- 
UdS)  the  painter,  notes  in  hia  diary  a  certain  dinner 

where  he  sat  next  to  H ,  who  took  some  highly- 

seasoned  omelet.  *'I  asked  him  how  he  could 
venture  on  sach  stuff ;  he  said  he  could  not  resist 
it,  though  he  knew  how  he  should  suffer  from  it. 
He  took  a  great  deal  of  wine  to  overcome  the 
effects  of  the  omelet,  and  assured  me  he  should  be 
iU  for  four  days  after  such  a  dinner,  and  that  he 
slvays  suffered  inthe  same  way.  How  absurd  such 
weakness  appears,  and  yet  how  common  it  is  I  "•— 
Frmidg  Jaoox. 

258.  APPETITE,  UnrMtraSned,  eavie  of  death. 

The  lampreys  that  were  one  too  many  for  Henry 
the  king  were  one  too  many  for  Thrale  the  brewer. 
He  be^ed  some  of  an  old  friend,  and  the  old  friend 
complied,  despite  the  frowns  and  negative  signals 
t>f  the  ladies  of  the  house,  whom,  following  out  of 
the  room,  the  too  compliant  visitor  thus  made  his 
apology  to  Mr&  Thrale — "I  understand  you,  madam, 
Irat  mtai  disobey.  A  friend  who  has  known  me 
thirty-six  years  shall  not  ask  a  favour  of  me  in  his 
hit  stage  of  life  and  be  refused."  "What  differ- 
ence can  it  make  1 "  Tears  stood  in  hit  eyes  and 
Mji.  Thrale*s  own — le»  larmes  dant  la  voix — pre- 
vented all  reply.  What  difference  did  it  make? 
That  day  was  Mr.  Thrale's  last— ^rancif  Jaeox, 

259.  APPLAUSE,  Danger  oL  Mr.  Hervey,  being 
in  company  with  a  jperson  who  was  paying  him  some 
compliments  on  account  of  his  writings,  replied, 
laying  his  hand  to  his  heart,  "Oh,  sir,  you  would 
not  strike  the  sparks  of  spplause  if  you  knew  how 
much  corrupt  tinder  I  have  within." 

250.  APPLATJBE,  Worth  o£  When  Napoleon 
was  retoming  from  his  succeasful  wars  in  Austria 
and  Italy,  amid  the  bunas  of  the  people,  Bour- 
rienne  remarked  to  him  that  **  it  must  be  delightful 
to  be  greeted  with  such  demonstrations  of  enthusi- 
astic admiration."  '*  Bah  1 "  repUed  Napoleon,  **  this 
same  mithinking  crowd,  under  a  slight  change  of 
circumstances,  would  follow  me  just  as  eagerly  to 
the  scaffold." 

251.  APPIJCATIOH,  Pniiti  ol  Gruden,  the 
author  of  the  "  Concordance,"  received  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, being  destined  for  the  ministry.  In  conse- 
qaenoe  of  a  calamity  which  overtook  him  when 
about  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  wae  never  orduned, 
ami  throughout  the  whole  of  his  after  life  he  was 
subject  to  ao  intellectoal  infirmity  and  overclouding 


of  the  mind,  which  left  him  little  respite.  And  yet 
what  a  legacy  for  the  thoughtful  students  of  God's 
Word  he  has  left  behind  him  I  How  many  hundreds 
of  highly  gifted  men  who  never  knew  what  a  day's 
illness  or  mental  aberration  was  have  gone  without 
leaving  the  world  under  one  tithe  of  the  obligation 
it  ought  to  feel  to  poor,  much-afflicted  Cmien. — B, 

252.  APPLICATION  in  proaeUng;  Objootiott  Uk 
A  farmer  went  to  hear  John  Wesley  preach.  The 
farmer  was  not  a  converted  man;  he  cared  little 
about  religion ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  not  what 
we  call  a  bad  man.  His  attention  was  soon  excited 
and  riveted.  John  said  he  should  take  up  three 
topics  of  thought — he  was  speaking  greatly  about 
mone)r.  His  first  head  was,  *'(7cl  all  you  oaa." 
The  urmer  nudged  a  neighbour  and  said,  "This  is 
strange  preaching.  I  never  heard  the  like  of  this 
before.  This  is  very  good.  Ton  man  has  got 
things  in  him ;  it  is  admirable  preaching"  John 
discoursed  of  "Industry,"  ''Activity,"  "laving  to 
purpose^"  and  reached  his  second  division,  which 
was,  "  8av€  all  you  can.**  The  farmer  became  more 
excited.  '*Was  there  ever  anything  like  thist" 
he  said.  Wesley  denounced  thriftlessness  and  wastes 
and  be  satirised  the  wilf  id  wickedness  which  lavishes 
in  luxury ;  and  the  farmer  rubbed  his  hands,  and 
he  thought,  "All  this  have  I  been  from  my  youth 
up ; "  and  what  with  getting,  and  what  with  hoard- 
ing, it  seemed  to  him  that  "salvation  had  come  to 
his  house."  But  Wesley  advanced  to  his  third  headi 
which  was,  **Oive  all  you  can.*'  "Ay  dear,  ay 
dear,"  said  the  farmer ;  "he  has  gone  and  spoilt  it 
aU."  There  was  now  no  further  point  of  contactt 
no  interest  in  the  farmer's  sund.  —  PrMehcr*§ 
LanUem, 

258.  APPLICATION,  Want  ol  An  eminent 
Frenchman  hit  off  in  a  single  phrase  the  character- 
istic quality  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  dis- 
trict, m  which  a  friend  of  his  proposed  to  settle  and 
buy  land.  "  Beware/'  said  he^  "  of  making  a  pur- 
chase there ;  I  know  the  men  of  that  department ; 
the  pupils  who  come  from  it  to  our  veterinary 
school  at  Paris  do  not  §lrike  hard  upon  th$  anvil ; 
they  want  energy,  and  you  will  not  get  a  satisfactory 
return  on  any  capital  you  may  invest  there." — 
SmUa. 

254.  APPB0FBIATENE88,  Want  o£  A  good 
story  is  told  of  a  lady  who,  during  the  Crimean 
War,  was  distributing  tracts  to  the  occupants  of  a 
ward  in  a  hospital,  and  was  excessively  shocked  to 
hear  one  poor  fellow  laugh  at  her.  She  then  stopped 
to  reprove  the  wretched  patient  "  Why,  ma'am," 
said  he,  "  you  have  given  me  a  tract  on  the  sin  of 
dancing  when  I  have  got  both  my  legs  shot  off."^ 
WU  and  Wisdom, 

255.  APPRECIATION  and  happinan,  A  Ghria- 
tian'8.  Robert  Hall  was  gifted  with  an  eloquence 
which  has  rurely  been  equalled,  and  endowed  with 
a  loftiness  of  intellect  that  enabled  him  to  grapple 
with  the  mightiest  themes;  but  all  through  life 
he  was  a  martyr  to  the  most  distressing  physical 
anguish,  so  that  he  had  scarcely  a  moment  that  was 
free  from  excruciating  pain.  Yet  amid  all  this  ha 
contrived  to  put  into  his  career  some  of  the  noblest 
work  which  his  generation  saw,  and  he  had  a  quiet 
happiness  and  sometimes  even  a  brimming  humour 
that  were  quite  remarkable.  Returning  in  his  later 
days  from  spending  the  evening  with  some  friend^ 
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his  daaghter  said  to  him,  "Father,  yon  did  not 
enjoy  yonncdf  much  to-night,  I  fear."  "  Yea^"  was 
the  reply,  "I  enjoy  everything;  I  enjoy  everv- 
thing  ;*'  and  no  man  who  knew  Robert  fiUll  oould 
doubt  that  he  spoke  the  truth. — Taylor, 

266.  AFFBECIATION,  Law  of.  A^  few  years 
ago  a  Chinese  professor  of  music  was  in  London, 
and  after  he  had  attentively  listened  to  our  very 
best  concerts,  and  had  heard  the  most  delightful 
music  in  Europe,  his  frank  opinion  was  thus  ex- 
pressed— "Your  music  is  carefully  perfonned  and 
with  great  execution,  and  it  is  interesting  to  hear; 
but  I  ful  altogether  to  find  in  it  any  rhythm,  any 
theme,  or  thr^hd  of  design,  for  it  appears  to  be  a 
mere  jingle  of  sounds."  As  a  complement  of  this,  on 
our  part,  it  may  be  remembered  that  the  Japanese 
bana  which  perfonned  many  times  in  London  some 
years  ago  was  found  by  most  Englishmen  to  have 
justthesame  "unmeaning  language"  for  our  Western 
ears. — Sunday  Magazine, 

267.  AFFBECIATIOH,  Spiritual,  Want  ot/jede- 
diah  Buxton,  the  famous  peasant,  who  could  mul- 
tiply nine  figures  by  nine  in  his  head,  was  once 
taken  to  see  Gktfrick  act  When  he  went  back  to 
his  own  village  he  was  asked  what  he  thought  of 
the  great  actor  and  his  doings.  "  Oh  1 "  he  said, 
^  he  did  not  know ;  he  had  only  seen  a  little  man 
ttrut  about  the  stage  and  repeat  7966  words.*'/ Here 
was  a  want  of  the  ability  to  appreciate  wnat  he 
saw,  and  the  exeroiBe  of  the  reigning  faculty  to  the 
exclusion  of  eveiy  other.  Similarly  our  hearers,  if 
destitute  of  the  spiritual  poweis  by  which  the  Gk)epel 
is  discerned,  fix  their  thoughts  on  our  words,  tones, 
gestures,  or  countenance^  and  make  remarks  upon 
us  whidi,  from  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  are  utterly 
absurd.  How  futile  are  our  endeavours  without 
the  Holy  Sprit  l^Spwrgeon, 

268.  AFFBECIATION,  Want  of.  A  mathema- 
tician was  taken  by  a  musician  to  an  extraordinary 
violin  performance.  The  man  of  music  was  en- 
tranoe<(  but  when  he  turned  to  the  mathematician 
and  asked  him  whether  the  performance  was  not 
exquiRite,  the  man  of  figures  replied  that  it  was 
indeed  a  wonderful  performance ;  the  violinist  had 
drawn  his  elbow  up  and  down  2900  times ! — Jh, 

269.  AFFBECIATION,  Want  of.  When  the 
Duke  of  Liancourt  came  to  announce  to  Louis  X'^ 
the  fall  of  the  Bastile,  the  EJng  exclaimed,  "  This 
is  a  revolt  1 "  "  Sire,"  repUed  the  Duke,  "it  is  a 
Revdution," — StudenCi  Prance. 

270.  AFFBECIATION,  Want  o£  We  may  illus- 
trate the  differing  measures  in  which  natural  objects 
convey  knowled^  to  men  of  differing  mental  and 
spiritual  capacity  by  the  i^iy  of  our  great  English 
artist  He  is  said  to  have  been  engaged  upon  one 
of  his  inmiortal  works,  and  a  lady  of  rank  looking 
on  remarked,  "But,  Mr.  Turner,  I  do  not  see  in 
nature  all  thi^  you  describe  there."  "  Ah,  madam," 
answered  the  painter,  "  do  you  not  wish  you  could ! " 
— Spwrgeon,  y 

271.  AFFBEHENSION,  Morbid.  /That  gt«at 
though  morbid  man,  John  Foster,  could  not  heartily 
enjoy  the  summer  weather  for  thinking  how  every 
sunny  day  tliat  shone  upon  him  was  a  downward 
step  towards  the  winter  gloom — each  indication 
thi&  the  season  was  advancing,  though  only  to 


greater  beauty,  filling  him  with  a  sort  of  forecast 
regret  "I  have  seen  a  fearful  sight  to-day,"  he 
would  say ;  "  I  have  seen  a  buttercnp."y  And  we 
know,  of  course,  that  in  his  case  there  was  nothing 
like  affectation;  it  was  only  that,  unhappily  for 
himself,  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  so  onward  looking 
that  he  saw  only  a  premonition  of  December  in  the 
roses  of  J^nc^il.  K,  H,  B,  {fiondenud), 

272.  AFPBOBATION  a  reward.  In  Herder's 
recollections  of  his  father,  as  related  by  his  widow, 
it  iB  said — "  When  he  was  satisfied  with  me  his  face 
pew  briffht^  and  he  laid  his  hand  softly  on  my 
head  and  called  ma  QotUrfriede  {Ood^i  peace;  his 
name  was  ^o^/riAf).  This  was  my  greatest,  sweetest 
reward." — Jtdim  O,  Bare, 

27S.  AFFB0FBIATENE8S  in  Christian  life. 
Peter  de  Dreux,  oousin-german  to  the  King  of 
Erance  and  Bishop  of  Beauvaia,  being  taken  in 
arms  by  Richard  L  of  England,  was  imprisoned 
and  fettered  by  him  for  personal  injuries  during 
his  own  captivity.  Pope  Celestine  IIL  wrote  to 
the  King  a  gently  remonstrating  letter  in  favour  of 
the  prelate,  whidi  the  King  answered  by  sending 
the  Bishop's  helmet  and  armour  to  Bome,  with  this 
text,  "  Enow  now  whether  it  be  thy  son's  coat  or 
no."  This  answer,  so  just  and  so  appropriate,  put 
a  stop  to  the  Pope's  intercession,  and  he  replied 
"  that  the  coat  the  King  had  sent  him  did  not  be- 
long to  a  son  of  the  Church,  but  of  the  camp ;  and 
the  prisoner,  therefore^  was  at  Richard's  mercy.** — 
dertcal  AneedoUt, 

274  APFBOFBIATION,  A  ohild'a  I  once  heard 
a  father  tell  that  when  he  removed  his  family  to  a 
new  residence,  where  the  accommodation  was  much 
more  ample  and  the  substance  much  more  rich  and 
varied  than  that  to  which  they  had  previously  been 
accustomed,  his  youngest  son,  yet  a  lisping  infant, 
ran  round  every  room  and  scanned  every  article 
with  ecstasy,  caUing  out,  in  childish  wonder  at  every 
new  sight,  "  Is  this  ours,  father !  and  ib  this  ours  ?  " 
The  child  did  not  say  "yours,"  and  I  observed  that 
the  father,  while  he  told  the  story,  was  not  offended 
with  the  freedom.  You  could  reaid  in  his  glistening 
eye  that  the  infant's  confidence  in  i4>propriating  as 
hii  own  all  that  his  father  had  was  an  important 
element  in  his  satiBfaction.  Such,  I  suppose,  will 
be  the  surprise  and  joy  and  appropriating  confidence 
with  which  the  child  of  our  Father's  family  will 
count  all  his  own  when  he  is  removed  from  the  com- 
paratively mean  condition  of  things  present,  and 
enters  the  infinite  of  things  to  come.  When  the 
glories  of  heaven  burst  upon  his  view  he  does  not 
stand  at  a  distance,  like  a  stranger,  saying,  "  O  Qod, 
these  are  thine."  He  bounds  forward  to  touch  and 
taste  every  provision  which  those  blessed  mansions 
contain,  exclaiming,  as  he  looks  in  the  Father's 
face,  "Father,  this  and  this  is  ours."  The  dear 
child  ii  glad  of  all  the  Father's  riches,  and  the 
Father  is  gladder  of  his  dear  child.  —IF.  AmoL 

276.  APPROVAL,  TlM  master's.  One  winter's 
day  I  was  at  the  nulway  station  at  New  York. 
There  was  a  lai^  crowd  of  persons  desiring  to  go 
from  New  York  to  Boston,  and  we  all  had  to  pass 
through  a  narrow  way  by  the  gatekeeper.  Every- 
body had  to  show  his  ticket,  and,  as  usual,  there 
were  many  who  could  not  conveniently  find  them. 
They  said  they  had  them,  but  the  gatekeeper  was 
inexorable.    "  You  must  show  your  ticket,"  he  said, 
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"  if  70a  pljaie."  There  wm  both  grambling  and 
■wearing  on  the  part  of  the  paaengen.  After  meet 
of  them  had  passed  throogfa  a  gentleman  laid  to 
the  tidcei-coUector,  "Yon  don't  teem  to  be  Tezy 
popular  with  this  crowd."  He  just  cast  his  ejes 
upwards  to  the  ceiling  on  the  floor  above,  where  the 
snperinteiident*!  office  was,  and  sud,  "  I  don't  care 
anything  about  being  popnlar  with  this  crowd ;  all 
I  care  for  is  to  be  popnlar  with  the  man  np  there.*' 
— J>r,  PenUeotL 

S7«.  JlPTHESS  In  twafthjng.  I  heard  one  say 
the  other  day  that  a  certain  preacher  had  no  more 
gifts  for  the  ministry  than  an  oyster,  and  in  my 
own  ja4gment  this  was  a  slander  on  the  oyster, 
for  tha;t  worthy  biyalre  shows  great  discretion  in 
his  openings,  and  knows  when  to  closis.  If  some 
men  were  sentenced  to  hear  their  own  sermons  it 
would  be  a  righteoos  judgment  upon  then^  and  they 
would  soon  cry  oat  with  Gain,  "My  punishment  n 
greater  than  I  can  bear." — Spurgeon. 

27T.  ABDOUU,  Veoenity  of,, in  spiritiial  war- 
iara  Adam,  the  author  of  "Private  Thoughts," 
once  obsenred  that  "a  poor  country  parson,  fighting 
against  the  devil  in  his  parish,  has  nobler  ideas  than 
Alexander  the  Great  ever  had ; "  and  I  will  add, 
that  he  needs  more  than  Alexander's  ardour  to 
enable  him  to  continue  victorious  in  his  holy  war- 


sra  ABOUMEHT  and  oouTictton.  A  certafai 
disputant  was  once  arguing  a  point,  and  finding  his 
antagonist  hard  to  be  convinced,  he  reversed  the 
nature  of  his  argument ;  and  Uf tmg  li^p  a  dreadful 
clab  stick  which  he  had  in  hii  lumd,  says  he,  "  If 
yoQ  won't  believe  it,  I'll  make  you  believe  it." 

S79L  ABOUMEHT  and  its  dangan.  BCadame 
de  Stael  hath  published  an -essay  against  suicide, 
which,  I  preaome,  will  make  someb^y  shoot  him- 
self ;  as  a  sermon  by  Blenkensop,  in  proof  of  Chris- 
tianity, sent  a  hitherto  most  ortiiodoz  acquaintance 
of  mine  out  of  a  chapel  of  ease  a  perfect  atheist — 

saa  ABOUMEHT,  Calnmaas  in.  When  Dr. 
Swift  was  arguing  one  day  with  great  calmness, 
with  a  gentleman  who  had  become  exceedingly 
warm  in  the  dispute,  one  of  the  company  asked  Um 
how  he  oould  keep  his  temper  so  well  ^'The  reason 
is,"  replied  the  dean,  "  I  have  truth  on  my  sidei" — 
Qerieal  Library, 

231.  ABOUMEHT,  Htet  in.  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Dr.  Parr  occasionally  met,  but  never  without  some 
noisy  argument.  Once  in  a  particularly  hot  contest 
on  the  liberty  of  the  preni  Johnson  leaped  up  and 
remained  standing,  while  he  talked  stamping  loudly 
with  hifl  foot  Parr  at  once  imitated  his  adversary. 
"Why  do  you  get  up  and  stamp.  Dr.  Parr  I "  in- 
quired the  other.  "  I  get  up  and  stamn^"  replied 
the  little  doctor,  "  because  jrou  got  up  and  stamped, 
and  I  am  resolved  not  to  give  you  the  advantage  of 
a  stamp  in  the  argument' 

saa.  ABOUMEHT,  Heat  in.  It  is  said  that  the 
Rev.  Robert  Hall,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry, 
was  impetuous  and  sometimes  overbearing  in  argu- 
ment; but  if  he  lost  his  temper  he  was  deeply 
humbled,  and  would  often  acknowledge  himself  to 
blam&  On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  a  discus- 
don  had  become  warm,  and  he  had  evinced  unusual 


a^tation,  he  suddenly  closed  the  debate,  quitted 
his  seat^  and  retiring  to  a  remote  part  of  the  room, 
was  overheard  to  ejaculate  with  deep  feeling, "  Lamb 
of  God,  Lamb  of  God,  calm  my  perturbed  spirit" 

283.  ABOUMEHT,  Peraonalitiaa  in.  His  Ma- 
jesty then  talked  of  the  controversy  between  War- 
burton  and  Lowth,  and  asked  Johnson  what  he 
thought  of  it  Johnson  answered,  '*  Warburton  has 
most  general,  most  schdastio  learning ;  Lowth  is 
the  more  correct  scholar.  I  do  not  know  which  of 
them  calls  names  best"  The  King  was  pleased  to 
say  he  was  of  the  same  opinion,  addingt  "  7ou  do 
not  think  then.  Dr.  Johnson,  there  was  much  argu- 
ment in  the  case."  Johnson  said  he  did  not  think 
there  was.  "Why,  truly,"  said  the  Kin^,  **wktn 
once  U  eofMi  to  caiUng  namei,  argument  is  pretlj 
much  at  an  end." — BciwelL 

234.  ABI8T0GBAC7  and  tlia  pao^  At  the 
commencement  of  the  first  revolution  m  France  a 
gentleman  of  Danphenay,  anxious  to  support  the 
interests  of  the  aristocracy,  said,  **  Think  of  all  the 
blood  the  nobles  of  France  have  shed  in  battle ! " 
A  commoner  replied,  "And  what  of  the  blood  of 
the  people  poured  forth  at  the  same  time?  Was 
that  water?" 

238.  ABBAHOEMERT  in  praaohing.  In  a  pri- 
vate party  one  evening,  at  which  the  late  Andrew 
Fuller  was  present  the  conversation  turned  on  the 
subj^  of  preaching,  when  one  of  the  party  said 
preaching  without  notes  was  the  hardest  work  in 
the  world.  Mr.  Fuller  said  it  was  easy  enough  if 
they  went  to  work  in  the  right  way.  "Now,"  he 
saio,  "if  I  was  to  tell  my  servant  girl  to  go  to  the 
shop  and  get  some  sugar  and  blue,  some  coffee  and 
starch,  some  cakes,  some  soap  and  some  almonds^ 
some  candles  and  spice,  some  nuts  and  some  tea, 
some  potash  and  butter,  she  would  say,  '  Oh  dear, 
sir,  I  never  can  think  of  all  that'  Well,  look 
here^  Betty,  yon  know  to-morrow  your  mistress  is 
going  to  have  a  large  wash,  and  she  will  want  some 
blue  and  soap,  candles  and  potash ;  the  next  day 
she  will  have  company,  and  will  want  some  tea  and 
coffee,  sugar,  spice,  nuts,  cakes,  butter,  and  almonds. 
'  Thank  you,  sir ;  now  I  can  think  of  them  alL'  So 
it  is  in  preaching  with  good  arrangement" 

286.  ABBOOAHGB,  Man'i.  His  Majesty  of  Ava 
is  called  Ocd :  when  he  writes  to  a  foreign  sovereign 
he  calls  himself  the  king  of  kings,  whom  all  others 
should  obey,  as  he  ii  the  cause  of  the  preservation  of 
all  animals,  the  regulator  of  the  seasons,  the  abso- 
lute master  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  brother 
to  the  sun,  and  king  of  the  four  and  twenty  um- 
breUas.  These  umbrellas  are  always  carried  before 
him  as  a  mark  of  his  dignity. — L  D'Jiradi, 

237.  ABBOOAHCE,  Maa'a. '.  The  petty  sovereign  \ 
of  an  insignificant  tribe  in  North  America  evenr  I  ^^ 
morning  stoJks  out  of  his  hovel,  bids  the  sun  good-  j  '^ 
morrow,  and  points  out  to  him  with  his  finger  the  ( 
course  he  is  to  take  for  the  day.  Vis  thii  arrogance 
more  contemptible  than  ours  when  we  would  dic- 
tate to  Grod  the  course  of  His  providence,  and  sum- 
mon EUn(  to  our  bar  for  His  dealings  with  us?  How 
ridiculous  does  man  appear  when  he  attempts  to 
azgue  with  his  God ! — Spurgeon^  / 

233.  ABBOOAHCE,  Papal -^'"  Yon  tell  me  I 
ought  to  submit  to  the  dvil  power,  that  I  am  the 
subject  of  the  Sang  of  Italy,  and  from  him  I  am  to 
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receive  instractions  as  to  the  way  I  Bhonld  ezer- 
oiie  the  civil  power.  I  say  I  am  liberated  from  all 
civil  subjection,  that  my  Lord  made  me  the  subject 
of  no  one  on  earth,  king  or  otherwise  ;  that  in  His 
right  I  am  Sovereign.  I  acknowledge  no  civil 
superior.  I  am  the  subject  of  no  prince,  and  I 
claim  to  be  more  than  this.  I  olaim  to  be  the 
Supreme  Judge  and  director  of  the  consciences  of 
men ;  of  the  peasant  that  tills  the  field,  and  the 
prince  that  sits  on  the  throne;  of  the  household 
that  lives  in  the  shade  of  privacy,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture that  makes  laws  for  kingdoms.  I  am  the  sole, 
last  Supreme  Judge  of  what  is  right  and  wrong." — 
CardituU  Manning  {quoted  hy  0.  Ouifynett), 

289.  ART  and  reUglon.  The  Rev.  A.  J.  Robin- 
son of  Whitechapel,  speaking  at  the  Church  Con- 
gress on  the  subject  of  Art  and  Religion,  reported 
tiiat  a  working-man  had  said  to  him,  "  Well,  sir  !  I 
don't  know  that  I  ever  met  any  man  who  ceased 
to  black  his  wife's  eyes  by  looking  at  a  picture." — 
NoMonformiit* 

290.  ART  and  self.  Love  ofl  A  young  artist  had 
produced  an  exquisite  picture,  the  most  successful 
of  all  his  efforts^  and  even  his  master  found  nothing 
in  it  to  criticise.  But  the  young  artist  was  so 
enraptured  with  it  that  he  mcessantly  gazed  at 
his  work  of  art,  and  really  believed  that  he  would 
never  be  able  to  excel  what  he  had  already  pro- 
duced. One  morning,  as  he  was  about  to  enjoy 
anew  the  contemplation  of  his  picture,  he  found 
his  master  had  entirely  erased  his  work  of  art. 
Angry,  and  in  tears,  he  ran  to  his  master  and 
asked  the  cause  of  this  cruel  treatment.  The  master 
answered,  "I  did  it  with  wise  forethought  The 
painting  was  good,  but  it  was  at  the  same  time 
your  ruin."  *'How  so?"  asked  the  young  artist. 
*•  My  beloved  pupil,"  replied  the  master,  *•  you  love 
no  longer  your  art  in  your  picture,  but  onlv  yourtdf. 
Believe  me,  it  was  not  perfect^  even  if  it  did  ap- 
pear so;  it  was  only  a  study,  an  attempt  Take 
your  pencil  and  see  what  your  new  creation  will  be, 
and  do  not  repent  of  the  sacrifice."  The  student 
seized  his  pencil  and  produced  his  masterpiece, 
"The  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia."  His  name  was  Tim- 
anthes. —  Christian  Age. 

29L  ART  cannot  eleyate  the  masses.  Picture- 
galleries  and  museums  have  been  open  on  Sunday 
for  years  aud  years  to  the  working  population  of 
Paris,  and  yet  the  very  men  to  whom  these  places 
are  accessible  for  the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  the 
training  of  the  heart,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
human  iieing,  are  the  men  who  burnt  the  Hdtel  de 
Ville  and  the  Tuileries,  and  committed  many  other 
excesses. — Eari  of  Skafietibury, 

292.  ART,  Consecration  of.  On  one  occasion 
only  did  I  hear  Jenny  Lind  express  her  joy  in  her 
talent  and  self -consciousness.  It  was  during  her 
last  residence  in  Copenhagen.  Almost  every  even- 
ing she  appeared  either  in  the  opera  or  at  concerts ; 
every  hour  was  in  requisition.  She  he«rd  of  a  so- 
ciety, the  object  of  which  was  to  assist  unfortunate 
children,  and  to  take  them  out  of  the  hands  of  their 
parents,  by  whom  they  were  misused  and  com- 
pelled either  to  beg  or  steeL  "  Let  me,"  said  she, 
**  give  a  night's  performance  for  the  benefit  of  these 
poor  children;  but  we  will  have  double  prices." 
Such  a  performance  was  given,  and  returned  large 
proceeds.    When  she  was  informed  of  this,  and  that 


by  this  means  a  number  of  poor  children  would  be 
benefited  for  several  years,  her  countenance  beamed, 
and  the  tears  filled  her  eyes.  "  Is  it  not  beautiful," 
said  she,  "  that  I  can  sing  so  T  "  Through  her  I  first 
became  sensible  of  the  holiness  there  is  in  art; 
through  her  I  learned  that  one  must  foi^t  one's 
self  in  the  service  of  the  Supreme." — ffam  Christian 
Andersen, 

293.  ART,  Cormption  of.  Greek  statues  of  the 
days  of  Phidias  were  ruthlessly  decapitated  that 
their  heads  might  be  replaced  by  the  scowling  or 
imbecile  features  of  a  Qains  or  a  Claudius.  Nero, 
professing  to  be  a  connoisseur,  thought  that  he  im- 
proved the  Alexander  of  Lysimachus  hy  gilding  it 
from  head  to  foot. — Farrar. 

294.  ART,  Ideal  natnxe  oL  In  painting  the 
Galate%  Raphael  says  himself  in  one  of  his  letters 
that,  unable  to  find  amonffst  the  most  beautiful 
women  that  excellence  whi<m  he  aimed  at,  he  made 
use  of  a  certain  divine  form  or  idea  which  presented 
itself  to  his  imagination. — TyUer, 

295.  ART  in  preaching.  Two  clergymen  were 
settled  in  their  youth  in  contiguous  parishes.  The 
congregation  of  the  one  had  become  very  much 
broken  and  scattered,  while  that  of  the  other  re- 
mained large  and  strong.  At  a  ministerial  gather- 
ing Dr.  A.  said  to  Dr.  B,  '*  Brother,  how  has  it 
happened  that,  while  I  have  laboured  as  diligently 
as  you  have,  and  preached  better  sermons  and  more 
of  them,  my  parish  has  been  scattered  to  the  winds, 
and  yours  remains  strong  and  unbroken?"  Dr. 
B.  facetiously  replied,  "Oh,  I'U  tell  you,  brother. 
When  you  go  fiishing  you  first  get  a  great  rough 
pole  for  a  handle,  to  which  you  attach  a  large  cod 
line  and  a  great  hook,  and  twice  as  much  bait  as 
the  fish  can  swallow.  With  these  accoutrements 
you  dash  up  to  the  brook  and  throw  in  your  hook, 
with,  'There;  bite,  yon  dogs  I'  Thus  yofu  scare 
away  all  the  fish.  When  I  go  fishhug  I  get  a  little 
switching  pole,  a  small  line,  and  just  such  a  hook 
and  bait  as  the  fish  can  swsJlow.  Then  I  creep  np 
to  the  brook  and  gently  slip  them  in,  and  I  twitch 
'em  out  and  twit(£  'em  out  tall  my  basket  is  full." 
— Preachef's  Lantern, 

296.  ART,  Law  of.  "  Nothing  can  be  true  which 
is  either  complete  or  vacant,"  says  Ruskin,  in  his 
comments  on  art ;  "  every  touch  is  false  which  does 
not  suggest  more  than  it  represents,  and  eveiy  space 
is  false  which  represents  nothing."  And  William 
M.  Hunt  once  gave  as  a  reason  for  the  ** charming" 
and  ''poetic"  diaracter  of  a  painting  by  Corot,  "It 
is  because  it's  not  what  people  (^  a  finished  paint- 
ing. There  is  room  for  imagination  in  it  It  is 
poetia  Finish  up,  as  they  call  it,  make  everything^ 
dear  and  distinct,  and  anybody  sees  aU  there  is  in 
about  a  minute.  A  minute  is  long  enough  for  a 
picture  of  that  sort,  and  you  never  want  to  look  at 
it  again." — Christian  Age, 

297.  ART,  Worth  of.  The  victorious  Napoleon 
demanded  twenty  of  the  choicest  pictures  of  the 
Duke  of  Parma  to  be  sent  to  the  Museum  of  Paris. 
To  save  one  of  these  works  of  art — ^the  celebrated 
picture  of  St.  Jerome — the  Duke  offered  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  Napoleon  declined  the  sum,, 
stating  to  the  army,  "  The  sum  which  he  offers  will 
soon  ho  spent,  but  the  possession  of  such  a  master- 
piece at  Paris  will  adorn  that  capital  for  ages,  and 
give  birth  to  similar  exertions  of  genius. — lMe^9 
Historical  Zv/htt. 
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SML  ABTICLES,  Efltimato  of.  A  jouoe  gentle- 
man, implying  to  a  modem  bishop  for  orden,  and 
appearing  in  conversation  to  be  an  honesty  hear^ 
feUow,  htf  lordship  put  to  him  the  fdlowing  plain 
qnettion :  "  Pray,  sir,  did  yon  ever  reaii  the 
Artidest"  "Why,  faith,  my  lord,"  said  he,  *« to 
spnk  the  tmth,  I  cannot  iay  I  ever  did."  The 
reply  of  the  right  reverend  father  in  Qod  was, 
"So  mnch  the  better;  I  wish  I  had  never  read 
them  myself."— BiM& 

399.  ABTICLE8,  Fatillty  oL  Xerxes,  we  are 
told,  ordered  tiie  non-conforming  waves  of  the  ocean 
to  be  scourged  with  rods  and  confined  within  certain 
bonndaiies,  in  imitation  of  which  sapient  example, 
oar  Chmdi  has  provided  a  cat-o'-thirty-nine-tails 
to  lash  back  the  tide  of  hnman  thought^  and  cir- 
comsczibe  the  illimitable  range  of  opinion.  In  both 
instances  the  snooess  has  been  worthy  of  the  attempt. 
— Hofttee  Smith, 

SOOl  asceticism  and  oonieoratioiL  John 
Wesley,  before  his  conversion,  anxiously  seeking 
rest  for  his  sonl,  pr^osed  to  himself  a  solitary 
life  in  one  of  the  Yorkshire  dales.  His  wise 
mother  interposed,  admonishing  him  prophetically 
"tiiat  God  had  better  work  for  him  to  do."  He 
travdled  some  miles  to  consult  "a  serious  man." 
"Hie  Bible  knows  nothing  of  a  solitaTy  religion," 
lays  this  good  man,  and  Wesley  turned  about  his 
face  toward  that  great  career  which  was  to  make 
his  history  a  part  of  the  history  of  his  country  and 
of  the  world. — Stevena  {condenied), 

SOL  ASSENT,  vltat  it  Is  worth  Mmetimes. 
A  gentleman  being  at  the  point  of  death,  a  monk 
from  the  next  convent  came  to  see  what  he  could 
pick  up,  and  said  to  the  gentleman,  "  Sir,  will  you 
give  so  and  so  to  our  monutery  ?"  The  dying  man, 
mtahle  to  speak,  replied  by  a  nod  of  the  head, 
whereupon  tiie  monk,  turning  to  the  gentleman's 
SOD,  said,  **  Tou  see,  your  father  makes  us  this  be- 
quot"  The  son  said  to  the  father,  "  Sir,  is  it  your 
pleasure  that  I  kick  this  monk  downstairs  I "  The 
djing  man  nodded  as  before,  and  the  son  forthwith 
£ove  the  monk  out  of  doors. — Lutker, 

302.  ASSOCIATION,  Power  of.  It  is  recorded 
of  the  Highland  emigrants  to  Canada  that  they  wept 
beeaose  the  heather,  a  few  plants  of  which  jthey  had 
brought  from  their  native  moors,  would  not  grow 
in  their  newly-adopted  BoHSugh  MaemUlan, 

803.  ASSOCIATION,  Powor  ot  I  saw,  behind 
a  hotel  in  Switzerland,  a  fine  g^uden,  and  I  un- 
expectedly found  there  American  flowers ;  and 
being  far  away  from  home,  and  half  homesick,  they 
affoKled  me  great  pleasure,  and  I  went  into  ecstasy 
over  them.  Every  one  of  them  seemed  like  a  mes- 
Bsge  to  me  full  of  affection,  by  association ;  and  I 
did  not  need  anything  to  help  me  love  and  praise 
them. — Beeeher. 

lOi.  ASSOCIATIONS,  Early  inflnenoe  of.  The 
negro  mothers  are  very  careful  who  first  carries  the 
baby,  because  they  say,  '*The  child  is  sure  to  take 
after  the  first  person  who  carries  it  abroad." — 
FamUif  CtreU, 

305.  ASSOCIATIONS,  Imppre,  to  be  aToided. 
Sir  Issao  Newton's  most  intimate  friend  at  the 
university  was  a  foreign  chemist  of  much  note  and 
skilL  Newton  enjoyed  his  conversation  exceed- 
ingly, until  one  day  the  Italian  told  a  loose  stoiy  of 


a  nun.  This  so  much  offended  his  sense  of  decency 
tliat  he  would  never  associate  with  him  again. — 
Life  of  Newton, 

303.  ASSUMPTION,  Priestly.  Look  now  to  this 
holy  house  in  which  we  are  assembled  [Sarsfield 
Rook  Ohurch].  This  morning  it  was  but  an  ordin- 
ary edifice.  It  may  have  served,  to  be  sure,  the 
ends  of  a  churdi,  but  it  was  in  reality  nothing  more 
than  a  profane  building  employed  for  sacred  pur- 
poses. The  priests  and  people  of  this  parish  did 
not  wish  that  it  should  continue  so  any  longer,  but 
deshred  that  an  offering  of  it  should  be  made  to 
God.  Tliey  intimated  to  me  this,  their  laudable 
desire ;  and  hence,  brethren,  I  am  here  to-day  as  an 
envoy  from  the  Court  of  Heaven  onto  you.  On  the 
part  of  Qod,  my  Master,  I  have  officially  accepted 
this  present  at  your  hands^  and  with  prayers,  and 
psalmody,  and  mystic  fites,  have  dedicated  it  irrevo- 
cably to  rsligion.  It  is  no  longer  youra  It  is  now 
a  sacred  edifice.  It  is  now  Giod's  own  houses  and 
-  His  eyes  and  His  heart  shall  be  there  for  ever." — 
R,  O,  ArMUhop  of  Oa$heL 

307.  AS8T7BANCE  tud  Christ  When  Anti- 
gonus  was  ready  to  engage  in  a  sea-fight  with 
rtolemy's  armada,  the  pilot  cried  out,  "  How  many 
they  are  more  than  we  1 "  **  Tis  true,"  said  the 
courageous  king,  "if  you  count  their  numbers, 
they  surpass  us ;  but  for  how  many  do  you  value 
me  7  "  And  so  the  ground  of  our  assurance  rest» 
not  in  ourselves,  or  anything  that  is  ours, — if  it 
did  it  would  be  presumption— it  rests  in  Christ  and 
what  He  has  done; — B, 

303.  ASSX7BANCE  and  hope.  Archbishop 
Leighton  was  conversing  one  day,  in  his  wonted 
strain  of  holy  animation,  of  the  blessedness  of  be- 
ing fixed  as  a  pUlar  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  to 
go  no  more  out,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  near 
relation  exclaiming,  "Ah  I  but  you  have  assurance." 
"No^  truly,"  he  replied,  "only  a  good  hope,  and  a 
great  desire  to  see  what  they  are  doin^  on  the  other 
side,  for  of  this  world  I  am  heartily  weary." — 
WhUeeron. 

309.  ASSURANCE,  Christian.  The  celebrated 
Philip  de  Momey,  Prime  Minister  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and  the  most 
exemplary  Christian  of  liis  age,  being  asked,  a  little 
before  his  death,  if  he  still  retained  the  same  as- 
sured hope  of  future  bliss  which  he  had  so  comfort- 
ably enjoyed  during  his  illness,  he  made  this  memo- 
rable reply,  "  I  am  as  confident  of  it  from  the  in- 
contestable evidence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  I  ever 
was  of  any  mathematical  truth  from  all  the  de- 
monstrations of  Euclid." 

310.  ASSURANCE,  CfaristiaiL  Two  men  were 
riding  in  a  street  car  together.  One  was  a  skilled 
infidel  and  controversialist,  the  other  was  a  simple- 
hearted  Christian  layman.  The  infidel  sought 
to  provoke  an  argument  as  to  the  Bible  and  its 
truths.  The  believer's  response  was,  "I  cannot 
argue  the  case  with  you.  I  am  not  competent  for 
that  But  this  I  do  know,  with  all  my  heart  I 
trust  the  Lord  Jesus  as  my  Saviour.  I  only  wish 
you  had  the  joy  in  Him  I  have."  The  infidel's  un- 
expe<^ed  answer  came  promptly,  "  There  you  have 
got  mOi    I  can't  answer  that." 

311.  ASSURANCE,  Chzistian,  lost  and  found. 
The  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  the  course  of  a  converaa- 
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tion  meniidned  that,  many  yean  since,  while  walk- 
ing by  a  river  he  lost  his  watch  and  chain,  which  he 
supposed  had  been  pulled  from  his  pocket  by  the 
bough  of  a  tree.  Some  time  afterwards,  when  stay- 
ing in  the  same  neighbourhood,  he  took  a  stroll  by 
the  side  of  the  river  and  came  to  the  seduded  spot 
where  he  had  lost  his  valuables,  and  there,  to  nis 
surprise  and  delight,  he  found  them.  So  with 
Christians  who  have  lost  their  first  love.  Thev 
have  only  to  retrace  their  steps  like  Bunyans 
pilgrim  when  he  had  slept  in  the  bowen  of  ease. 
Assurance  comes  again,  as  it  came  at  first  by 
prayer,  and  penitence,  by  diligent  and  conscien- 
tious search  for  it  Godward  and  Ghristward. — B. 

812.  ABSU&AKCE.  Cfaristlaa,  realiaed.  Rev. 
Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  eminent  for  learning  and 
for  consecration,  when  asked  by  one  of  his  students 
at  Princeton  whether  be  always  had  full  assurance 
of  faith,  replied,  ''Yes,  except  when  the  wind  blows 
from  the  east ! " — Talmage, 

818.  ASSTJRANfCE,  Ghristiaii,  wnTnaHidd.  Job 
Throgmorton,  a  Puritan  minister,  who  was  described 
by  his  contemporaries  "  as  being  as  holy  and  choice 
a  preacher  as  any  in  England,*'  is  said  to  have  lived 
thirty-seven  years  without  any  comfortable  assur- 
ance as  to  his  spiritual  condition.  When  dying 
he  addressed  the  venerable  John  Dod — **  What  will 
you  say  of  him  who  is  going  out  of  the  world  and 
can  find  no  comfort!"  "What  wUl  you  say  of 
Him,"  replied  Mr.  Dod,  "  who,  when  He  was  going 
out  of  the  world,  found  no  comfort,  but  cried,  *  My 
GodI  myGodl  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me ' T "— 
CkriiUan  A^e, 

814.  A88UBAVGE,  Modest  **Tou  have  your 
feet  upon  the  Bock,"  said  a  friend  to  Wilberforce. 
"  I  do  not  venture  to  speak  so  positively,"  said  the 
modest  philanthropist,  "  but  I  hope  I  have." 

816.  ASSURANCE  to  be  Mnght.  In  fencing  the 
communion-table,  according  to  the  Scotch  metiiod, 
Mr.  Gregor  of  Bowhill  once  said,  "If  yon  cannot 
come  vfih  assurance,  come  for  .assurance." — J)r, 
WUton, 

816.  A88UBANCE,  Trait  In.  Two  men  were  at 
work  in  a  mine  near  Liskeard,  blasting  in  a  level 
Not  till  the  fuse  was  lit  for  effecting  their  purpose 
did  they  discover  that  the  "riddle,"  or  basket, 
which  was  let  down  to  carry  them  out  of  danger, 
was  only  large  enough  for  one.  The  elder  man,  a 
class-leader,  it  is  said,  insisted  on  bis  younger  com- 
panion mounting  without  him,  as,  he  said,  he  had 
himself  assurance  of  salvation,  while  his  comrade 
might  risk  soul  as  well  as  body.  He  crouched  down 
in  a  comer,  and  the  explosion  passed  safely  over  his 
head.— if0nva2e's  Eittorical  J^udia, 

817.  ASSUBANCE,  Bainlts  of.  William  Gar- 
nail,  writing  his  famous  and  delightful  lectures  at 
a  time  when  London  Bridge  was  covered  with  houses, 
says — "It  is  commonly  Imown  that  those  who  live 
on  London  Bridge  sleep  as  soundly  as  those  who 
live  at  Whitehall  or  Cheapside,  well  knowing  that 
the  waves  which  roar  under  them  cannot  hurt  them." 
"David,"  be  continued,  "sang  a  merry  song  in  the 
cave  of  AdullaoL  *My  heart  is  fixed,  O  God; 
my  heart  is  fixed.'  Thus  a  man  persuaded  and 
assured  of  God's  love  unto  him  sings  as  merry  as 
a  nightingale  ,*  though  the  'sharp  thorn  be  in  his 
breast,  lies  at  ease  on  a  hard  bed,  and  sleeps  quietly 


over  the  floods  of  trouble  and  sorrow."— j 
Lantern, 


WOT 


818.  ATHEISM  and  death.  "I  may  as  well 
you  I  don't  believe  in  God  Almighty,"  said 
ing  man  one  day,  plainly,  when  aaked  to 
pn^er  on  tl^  bade  of  a  pledge  he  liad  just 
"  X  ou  won't  object  to  mv  using  it  here  theoi,  th< 
you  don't  believe  hi  it  ? '  "  Oh  no,  not  if  yoa 
itil  do  any  good,"  he  replied  dvflly.  One  day 
said,  "I've  a  cousin  an  infideL  He  lectures  in 
street.  I  daresay  you've  seen  him.  He  says 
shall  live  and  die  an  infideL"  "  We  have  not 
his  deathbed  yet,  have  we  t "  I  said.  Our 
manner  changed  at  the  word,  "deathbed."  ''Ah, 
iha^M  Ur  he  said  graved,  "(AoTi  thi  grwl  talT— 
a  a  lAdddL 

819.  ATEEISBi;  Aniwer  to.  To  demand  evi- 
dence of  moral  truths,  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  of  such  truth,  is  uncandid  and  absurd. 
The  method  of  the  Quaker  in  dealing  witli  the 
Atheist  is  a  good  one.  Said  the  latter,  "  Did  joo. 
everseeGod?"  "Na"  "Didyou  ever  feel  GSod?" 
"No."  "Did  you  ever  smell  God?"  "Na"  **l>o 
yen  believe  there  is  any  Grod  ?  "  The  Quaker  then 
asked  the  infidel,  "Friend,  did  thee  ever  see  thy 
brains!"  "No."  *<  Did  thee  ever  feel  thy  biaina ?  " 
"Na"  "Did  thee  ever  smeU  thy  brains  t"  "Ka" 
**I>otithee  think  thee  hat  any  brains  f" 

880.  ATHEISM,  Blaiyhmny  ot  Daring  the 
days  of  the  Commune  in  Paris,  Chaplains  were 
prohiluted  from  offering  their  Ust  services  to  the 
dying.  An  exception  was  made  on  one  occasion. 
The  permit  allowing  a  priest  to  be  passed  into  a 
prison  concluded  thus,  "  He  says  he  is  a  servaat  of 
somebody  called  God  "  Jle  nomnU  JHeu], — Samuel 
Smilet, 

881.  ATHEISM,  Effects  ofl  A  servant,  upon 
whom  the  irreligious  conversation  continually  pass- 
ing at  his  mast^'s  table  had  produced  its  natural 
effect,  took  an  opportunity  to  rob  him.  Being  ap- 
prehended, and  urged  to  give  a  reason  for  his  mis- 
conduct, he  said, "  Sir,  I  had  heard  yon  so  often  talk 
of  the  impossibility  of  a  future  state,  and  that  after 
death  there  was  no  reward  for  virtue,  no  punish- 
ment for  vice,  that  I  was  tempted  to  commit  the 
robbery."  "  Well,  but  had  you  no  fear,"  asked  the 
master, "  of  the  death  which  the  law  of  your  country 
inflicts  upon  the  crime  !  "  "  Sir,"  rejoined  the  ser- 
vant, looking  sternly  at  his  master,  "what  is  tbaX 
to  you,  if  I  had  a  mind  to  venture  that  f  Tou  had 
removed  my  greatest  terror ;  why  should  I  fear  the 
less?" 

882.  ATHEISM,  Expression  of.  "I  have  swept 
the  heavens  with  my  telescope  and  have  found  no 
God."— Zolande. 

888.  ATHEISM,  FoUy  of.  Amid  these  scenes— 
surrounded  by  the  sublimest  demonstratioDs  of  the 
eternal  power  and  €k)dhead  of  the  Almighty — a 
wretch  has  had  the  hardihood  to  avow  and  record 
his  Atheism,  having  written  over  against  his  name 
in  the  Album  at  Montanvert,  "An  Atheist."  It 
seems  as  if  some  emotions  of  shame  touched  him  at 
the  time^  for  he  has  written  it  in  Greek.  It  caught 
the  eye  of  a  divine  who  succeeded  him,  and  he  very 
properly  wrote  underneath,  in  the  same  language, 
"//  an  Atheiit,  a  foU;  if  not,  a  liar.*'^Be^ 
{Alpine  Tour). 
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824.  ATHEISM,  Folly  of.  During  the  Beign 
of  Terror  the  French  were  declared  to  be  a  nation 
of  Atheists  by  the  National  Assembly ;  but  a  brief 
experience  convinced  them  that  a  nation  of  Atheists 
coold  not  long  exist  Robef«pierre  then  proclaimed 
in  the  Conyeution  that  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
God  was  necessary  to  those  principles  of  virtne  and 
monlity  upon  which  the  republic  was  founded,  and 
oQ  the  7th  of  lilay  the  national  representatives, 
who  had  so  lately  prostrated  themselves  before  the 
Goddess  of  Baason,  voted  by  acclamation  that  "  the 
French  people  admowledged  the  existence  of  the 
Supreme  B^ng  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul." — 
LM£i  Hutorteal  Lights. 

320.  ATHEI8K,  Impiety  o£  When  a  bishop  of 
Paris,  in  1871,  was  brought  before  Baoul  Rigault, 
one  of  the  boldest  of  the  communists,  the  venerable 
ecclesiastic,  addressing  hb  accusers,  said,  ''Children, 
what  do  you  wish  to  do  with  me  t "  **  We  are  your 
betters,"  said  Riganlt,  who  was  hardly  thirty  years 
of  sge.  '*  Speak  as  if  to  your  superiors.  Who  are 
yon?"  The  bichop,  whose  charities  had  been 
known  in  Paris  for  a  generation,  replied,  "  I  am 
the  servant  of  God."  ''Where  does  He  live?" 
asked  Rigault.  "Everywhere,"  was  the  answer. 
"Vexy  well,"  said  the  communist;  "send  this 
bishop  to  prison,  and  issue  an  order  for  the  arrest 
of  one  6oa,  who  lives  ever3rwhere."  That  order 
was  never  executed  ;  but  until  God  can  be  arrested 
communism  (or  any  sin)  cannot  succeed. — Joteph 

320.  ATHEISM  in  high  places.  John  Francis 
Pico,  nephew  of  Pico  of  Mirandola,  speaks  of  one 
Pope  who  did  not  believe  in  God,  and  of  another 
who,  having  acknowledged  to  a  friend  hii  disbelief 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  appeared  to  him  one 
night  after  death  and  said,  "  Alas  1  the  eternal  fire 
that  is  now  consuming  ^e  makes  me  feel  but  too 
sensibly  the  immortality  of  that  soul  which  I  had 
thought  would  die  with  the  body."— i>'^u6t^ne. 

327.  ATHEISM  rebuked.     Sir   Isaac  Newton 
had  among  his  acquaintances  a  philosopher  who 
v-as  an  Atheist.    It  is  well  known  that  the  illus- 
trions  man,  who  takes  the  first  rank  as  a  mathema- 
tician, natural  philosopher,  and  astronomer,  was  at 
the  same  time  a  Ohristian.    He  had  in  his  study  a 
celestial  globe,   on  which  was  an  excellent  repre- 
■entation  of  the  eonstellations  and  the  stars  which 
compose  them.     His  Atheist  friend,  having  come  to 
^^t  him  one  day,  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
this  globe.    He  approached  it,  examined  it,  aqd, 
•firing  the  work,  he  turned  to  Newton  and  said 
to  him,  "  Who  made  it  f  "    "  No  one  I "  replied 
the  celebrated  philosopher.      The  Atheist  under- 
*^ood,  and  was  8ilent--CArM<um  Age, 

S28.  ATHEISM,  BeooTery  from.  Francis  Ju- 
lias, whom,  at  his  death,  it  was  remarked  by 
S^^ger,  the  whole  world  lamented  as  its  instruc- 
tor, was  recovered  from  Atheism  by  simply  per* 
aang  John  I  1-5.  Persuaded  by  his  father  to 
^  the  New  Testament,  "At  first  sight,"  be  says, 
"1  fell  unexpectedly  on  that  august  chapter  of  St 
Mn  the  Svangelist^  'In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,*  &C.  I  read  part  of  the  chapter,  and  was  so 
stmck  with  what  I  read  that  I  instantly  perceived 
the  divinitv  of  the  subject  and  the  authority  and 
^i^  of  the  Scripture  to  surpass  greatly  all 
human  eloquenoe,**— ^  TumhtlL 


839.  ATHEISM  refated.  That  champion  of  the 
truth  dealt  the  Atheist  a  crushing  blow  who  told 
him  that  the  very  feather  with  which  he  penned 
his  words,  "  There  is  no  God,"  refuted  the  aadaoioua 
lie. — Quihrit, 

S30.  ATHEISM,  Besults  ot  One  day  that 
D'Alembert  and  Coudorcet  were  dining  with  Vol- 
taire, they  proposed  to  converse  of  Atheism,,  but 
Voltaire  stopped  them  at  once..  "  Wait,"  said  be, 
"  till  my  servants  have  withdrawn ;  I  do  not  wish  to 
have  my  throat  cut  to-night." 

881.  ATHEIST  a  fooL  Dr.  Marshall,  a  lecturer 
on  human  anatomy,  had  deeply  studied  the  con- 
struotion  and  laws  of  man,  and  was  never  happier 
than  when  explaining   them.    He  once   devoted 

a  whole  lecture  to  display  the  profound  science 
that  was  visible  in  the  formation  of  the  double 
hinges  of  our  joints.  Such  was  the  effect  of  his 
demonstrations  that  an  inquisitive  friend,  who 
had  accompanied  Dr.  Turner  to  the  lecture,  with 
sceptical  inclinations,  suddenly  exclaimed  with 
great  emphasis,  "A  man  must  be  a  fool  indeed 
who,  after  duly  studying  his  own  body,  can  remain 
an  Atheist"  I  felt,  says  the  doctor,  as  he  did,  but 
had  not  been  aware  that  his  objecting  mind  wai 
spontaneously  working  itself  into  so  important  a 
conviction. 

882.  ATHEISTS  in  part  6t  Cyril  speaks  of  a 
certain  people  that  chose  to  worship  the  sun  because 
he  was  a  day  god  j  for,  believing  that  he  was 
quenched  every  night  in  the  sea,  os  that  he  had  no 
influenoe  upon  them  tiiat  light  up  oandles  and 
lived  by  the  light  of  fire,  they  were  confident  they 
might  be  Atheists  all  night  and  live  as.  they  list — 
Jeremp  Taylor. 

888.  ATONEMENT,  Accepted.  There  i&  a  legend 
that  on  that  nif^ht  of  the  £xodus  a  young  Jewish 
maiden — the  first-bom  of  the  family— was  so 
troubled  on  her  sick-hed.that  she  could  not  sleep, 
"  Father,"  she  anxiously  inouired,  "  are  yon  sure 
that  the  blood  is  there  1 "  Ue  replied  that  he  had 
ordered  it  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  linteL  The  rest- 
less  girl  will  not  be  satisfied  until  her-  father  has 
taken  her  up  and  carried  her  to  the  door  to  see  for 
herself ;  and  lo  I  the  blood  is  not  there  I  The 
order  had  been  neglected,  and  before  midnight  the 
father  makes  haste  to  put.oa  his  door  the  sacred 
token  of  protection.  The  legend  may  be  false ;  but 
it  teaches  a  veiy  weighty  and  solemn  admonition 
to  every  sinful  soul  who  may  be  near  eternity  and 
is  not  yet  sheltered  under  the  Atonement  of  Jesus 
Christ— a»9^. 

881.  ATONEMENT  a  necessil^.  A  lady,  being 
visited  vrith  a  violent  disorder,  was  under  the  neces* 
sity  of  applying  for  medical  assistance.  Her  doctor, 
being  a  gentleman  of  great  latitude  in  his  religious 
sentiments^  endeavoured  in  the  course  of  his  attend- 
anoe  to  persuade  his  patient  to  adopt  his  creed,  as  well 
as  to  take  his  medidnea  He  frequently  insisted,  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  dogmatism,  that  repentanca 
and  reformation  were  all  that  either  God  or  man 
could  require  of  us,  and  that  consequently  there 
was  no  necessity  for  an  Atonement  by  the  sufferings 
of  the  Son  of  God.  As  this  was  a  doctrine  the  lady 
did  not  believe,  she  contented  herself  with  following 
his  medical  prescriptions,  without  embracing  his 
creed.  On  her  recovery  she  forwarded  a  note  to 
the  doctor^  desiring  the  favour  of  his  company  to 
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tea  when  it  Ruited  his  convenience,  and  requesting 
him  to  make  out  his  bilL  In  a  short  time  he  made 
his  visit,  and  the  tea-taUe  being  removed,  she 
addressed  him  as  follows  : — "  My  long  illness  has 
occasioned  you  a  number  of  journeys ;  and  I  sup- 
pose, doctor,  you  have  procured  my  medicines  at 
considerable  expense."  The  doctor  acknowledged 
that  "  good  drugs  were  not  to  be  obtained  but  at  a 
very  high  price."  Upon  which  she  replied,  '*  I  am 
extremely  sorry  that  I  have  put  you  to  so  much 
labour  and  expense,  and  also  promise  that,  on  any 
future  indisposition,  I  will  never  trouble  you  again. 
So  you  see  I  both  repent  and  reform.*'  The  doctor, 
immediately  shrugging  up  his  shoulders,  exclaimed, 
**  That  will  not  do  for  me."  •*  The  w>rd$  of  the  wite 
are  a$  goade.** — WhUecrots, 

336.  ATONEMENT  a  necessity.  In  a  conversa- 
tion which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Innes  had  with  an  infidel 
on  his  sick-bed,  he  told  him  that  when  he  was 
taken  ill  he  thought  he  would  rely  on  the  general 
mercy  of  G^ ;  that  as  he  had  never  done  anything 
very  bad,  he  hoped  all  would  be  weU.  "  But  as  my 
weakness  increased,"  he  added,  "  I  began  to  think. 
Is  not  God  a  just  Being,  as  well  as  merciful  t  Now 
what  reason  have  I  to  think  He  will  treat  me  with 
mercy,  and  not  with  justice  ?  And  if  I  am  treated 
with  justice,"  he  said,  with  much  emotion,  "  where 

AMI?" 

'^  I  showed  him,"  says  Mr.  Innes,  *'  that  this  was 
the  very  difficulty  the  gospel  was  sent  to  remove,  as 
it  showed  how  mercy  could  be  exercised  in  perfect 
consistency  with  the  strictest  demands  of  justice, 
while  it  was  bestowed  through  the  Atonement  made 
by  Jesus  Christ  After  explaining  this  doctrine, 
and  pressing  it  on  his  attention  and  acceptance,  one 
of  the  last  things  he  said  to  me  before  leaving  him 
was,  '  Well,  I  hslieve  it  must  come  to  thia  I  con- 
fess I  see  here  a  solid  footing  to  rest  on,  which,  on 
my  former  principles,  I  could  never  find.' " — Arvine, 

836.  ATONEMENT  a  l^ftige.  Out  in  our 
Western  country,  in  the  autumn,  when  men  go 
hunting,  and  there  has  not  been  any  rain  for  months, 
sometimes  the  prairie  grass  catches  fire,  and  when 
the  wind  is  strong  the  flames  may  be  seen  rolling 
along,  twenty  feet  high,  destroying  man  and  beast 
in  the  onwa^  rush.  When  the  frontiersmen  see 
what  is  coming,  what  do  they  do  to  escape  ?  They 
know  they  cannot  run  as  fast  as  that  fire  cah  run. 
Not  the  fleetest  horse  can  escape  it.  They  just  take 
a  match  and  light  the  grass  around  them.  The 
flames  sweep  onwards  ;  they  take  their  stand  in  the 
burnt  district  and  are  safe.  They  hear  the  flames 
roar  as  they  come  along ;  they  see  deatli  bearing 
down  upon  them  with  resistless  fury,  but  they  do 
not  fear.  They  do  not  even  tremble  as  the  ocean 
of  flame  surges  around  them,  for  over  the  place 
where  they  stand  the  fire  has  already  passed,  and 
there  is  no  danger.  There  is  nothing  for  the  fire  to 
bum.  And  there  is  one  spot  on  earth  that  (jrod  has 
swept  over.  Eighteen  hundred  years  ago  the  storm 
burst  on  Calvary,  and  the  Son  of  God  took  it  into 
His  own  bosom  ;  and  now,  if  we  take  our  stand  by 
the  Cross,  we  are  safe  for  time  and  for  eternity. — 
Moody. 

33T.  ATONEMENT  and  pcttacMng.  M  id  find- 
ing in  my  system  and  teaching  very  little  plti/6e  for 
the  Atonement  and  for  the  Saviour,  I  hAte  to  say 
that  bat  for  my  belief  in  the  Atoneknent  and  in 
the  Saviour  I  should  not  preach  at  all.    I  bate 


literally  nothing  else  to  preach.  Everything  else  is 
incidental  to  that  one  great  central  and  controlling 
fact.  There  are  two  things  that  are  fundamental 
to  me.  One  is  the  helplessness  of  the  human  race. 
As  I  grow  older,  and  take  a  wider  view,  and  look 
more  discriminatingly  at  things,  my  sense  of  the 
piteonsness  of  the  human  race  augments.  On  some 
days  it  is  a  burden  greater  than  I  can  bear ;  the 
problem  is  sometimes  intolerable;  and  if  it  were 
not  for  my  faith  that  over  against  this  condition  of 
things  in  creation  there  is  the  revelation  of  a  God 
who  administers  a  government  that  is  precisely 
adapted  to  this  state  of  facts  I  should  die.  But  I 
hold  that  God  has  in  Himself  all  that  is  necessary 
for  weakness,  for  ignorance,  for  forgetfulness,  for 
weariness,  for  falling  under  every  one  of  the  great 
temptations,  all  the  way  through  life,  in  pleasure 
and  in  business,  on  the  part  of  men. — Beeeher, 

83a  ATONEMENT  and  preaeUnff.  When  I 
was  in  one  of  your  cities  a  gentleman  oame  to 
me  and  said,  '*  If  you  are  right,  I  am  wrong ;  and 
if  I  am  right,  you  are  wrong."  I  saw  he  was  a 
minister,  and  I  said,  ''Well  I  never  heard  you 
preach ;  If  you  have  heard  me  you  can  tell  what  the 
difference  is.  Where  do  we  differ  ? "  "  Well,  you 
preach  that  it  is  the  death  of  Christ ;  I  preach  His 
life.  I  tell  people  His  death  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it ;  you  tell  them  His  life  has  nothing  to  do  with 
their  salvation,  and  that  His  death  only  will  save 
them.  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it."  "Well," 
I  said,  "  what  do  you  do  with  this  passage, '  Who 
His  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the 
tree '  ? "  **  Well,  I  never  preached  on  that  text." 
"What  do  you  do  with  this,  then,  'Ye  are  not 
redeemed  with  corruptible  things  as  silver  and  gold, 
but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ '  t "  I  never 
preached  on  that  text  either,"  was  the  reply. 
"WelL  what  do  yon  do  with  this,  '  Without  shed- 
ding of  blood  there  is  no  remission '  ?  "  "I  never 
spoke  on  that,"  he  said.  "  What  do  you  do  with 
this,  '  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  He 
was  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  and  the  chastisement 
of  our  peace  was  upon  Uim ' ? "  "I  never  preached 
on  that  either."  "  What  do  yon  preach,  then  t "  I 
asked.  He  hesitated  for  a  little,  and  then  said, 
"I  preach  moral  essaya"  "You  leave  out  the 
Atonement?"  "Yes."  "  Well,"  I  said,  "  it  would 
all  be  a  sham  to  me^  if  I  did  that ;  I  could  not 
understand  it  I  would  be  away  home  to-morrow. 
I  would  not  know  what  to  preach.  Moral  essays 
on  Christ  without  His  death  ! "  The  young  man 
said,  "  Well,  it  does  seem  a  sham  sometimes.  He 
was  honest  enough  to  confess  that.  Why,  the 
whole  thing  is  a  myth  without  the  at-one-ment. 
The  crucifixion  of  Christ  is  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  matter. — Moody, 

339.  ATONEMENT  and  rerelation,  Neces- 
sity for.  Men  are  the  subjects  of  three  very 
ancient  evils — sin,  ignorance,  and  death.  When 
I  survey  all  the  religions  which  have  appeared  in 
the  world,  all  the  sects  of  philosophers,  all  the 
arts  which  have  been  invented  against  these  three 
evils,  I  seem  to  behold  human  nature  in  the  situa- 
tion of  those  diseased  persons  who,  amongst  certain 
nations,  used  to  be  placed  at  the  door  of  their  houses^ 
that  every  passer-by  might  contribute  his  advioe  or 
medicine  for  their  cUre.  For  '^ant  of  skilful  physi- 
cians and  a  solid  and  regular  pfactioe,  to  which 
they  were  strangers,  all  were  in  the  habit  of  pre- 
scribing  for  their  neighbours,  and  each  individual 
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oammmiicated  the  result  of  hie  own  experience. — 
I/attid  de  SmpervilU. 

340.  ATOHEMENT  applied.  Luther  onoe  ima- 
gined Satan  coming  to  him  with  a  long  catalogue 
uf  aina,  and  saying,  *' These  are  yonr  sins:  how 
dare  yon  hope  for  heaven  t "  But  Luther  answered, 
"Those  sins  are  mine,  as  you  say ;  but  over  them 
is  written,  '  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  deanaeth  us 
from  all  sin.' " 

34L  ATOHEMEITT,  Dlfficiilty  of  defining.  I  can 
only  jnst  draw  oat  the  Scripture  statements  and 
leave  them.  As  to  the  Atonement,  I  am  like  the 
man  who  was  required  to  ex|^n  what  Qod  is — 
**  /  hum  if  I  am  not  adced.*' — TkomoM  Binney, 

84S.  ATOHEMENT  essentlaL  Dr.  Rogers,  of 
Albany,  gives  an  account  of  the  conversion  of  a 
moralist  by  a  dream.  The  man  thought  he  died, 
and,  coming  to  the  door  of  heaven,  saw  over  it, 
"None  can  enter  here  but  those  who  have  led  a 
Btrictly  moral  life."  He  felt  perfectly  able  on  that 
oonditlon,  but  was  stopped  by  one  and  another 
whom  in  some  way  he  had  wronged.  He  was  in 
despair,  till  the  woxds  over  the  door  gradually  faded 
away,  and  in  their  place  came,  **  The  blood  of  Jesus 
Chnst  deanseth  from  all  sin."  He  awoke,  and 
reahsed  that  without  forgiveness  through  an  Atone- 
ment there  was  no  hope  for  man — Fran^**  Seedt  and 
SkeasuJ* 

943.  ATOHEMEIIT,  Ertent  ol    Rev.  Mr.  H 

wag  for  many  years  co-pastor  with  the  Rev.  Mjttthew 
Wilks,  of  the  congregations  at  the  Tabernacle  and 
Tottpnhain  Court  Cluhpel,  London.  His  venerable 
eoDeagae,  who  called  upon  him  a  few  hours  before 
bis  dMth,  in  a  characteristic  conversation,  said,  **  Is 
all  right  for  another  world  ?  "    **  I  am  very  happy, 

asid  Mr.  H ''Have  yon  made  your  wiU? 

"^^H'^fpg  the  question,  '*  The  will  of  the  Lord  be 
done,'*  Bud  the  dying  Christian.  "Shall  I  pray 
with  ycsi  ?  "  *'  Yes,  if  you  can  ;  *'  alluding  to  Mr. 
'Wilks'a  feelings,  at  that  moment  considerably  ex- 
cited. After  prayer,  "Well,  my  brother,  if  you 
had  a  bnndred  souls,  could  you  commit  them  aU  to 

Christ  now  ?  "  alluding  to  an  expression  Mr.  H 

frequently  nsed  in  the  pulpit.  With  a  mighty  and 
eonvnkive  effort  he  replied,  "A  million  t " 

3M.  ATOHEMEHT,  Extent  of.  Des  Baireanx, 
a  foreigner  of  eminent  station,  had  been  a  great 
profiigmte,  and  afterwards  became  a  great  penitent 
He  composed  a  piece  of  poetry  after  his  conversion, 
the  leadmg  sentiment  of  whidi  was  to  the  following 
effect: — "Great  God,  Thy  judgments  are  full  of 
rigfateonsnees ;  Thou  takest  pleasure  in  the  exercise 
r>f  mercy ;  but  I  have  sinned  to  such  a  height  that 
justice  demands  my  destruction,  and  mercy  itself 
p«ems  to  solicit  my  perdition.  Disdain  my  tears, 
strike  the  Uow,  and  execute  Thv  judgments.  I  am 
willing^  eren  in  perishing,  to  submit,  and  adore  the 
equity  of  Thy  procedure.  But  on  what  place  will 
the  stroke  fall  that  is  not  covered  with  the  Uood  of 
Christ?" 


f» 


It 


ATOHEMEHT  lUwtnted.  Some  850 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ  a  great  chasm 
opened  in  the  forum  at  Rome,  which  the  sooth- 
sayen  declared  oonld  only  be  filled  np  by  throw- 
ing into  it  Bone's  greatest  treasure.  Thereopon 
Mettns  Otartins,  a  young  and  noble  Roman  knight, 
%yed  luBMelf  in  full  armonr,  and  mounted  his 


charger,  and,  declaring  that  Rome  possessed  no 
greater  treasure  than  a  brave  and  gallant  citizen, 
leaped  into  the  chasm,  upon  which  the  earth  closed 
over  him. 

846.  ATOHEMEHT,  Infidel  attack  of.  What 
would  you  think  if  there  were  to  be  an  insurrection 
in  a  hospital,  and  sick  man  should  conspire  with 
sick  man,  and  on  a  certain  day  they  should  rise  up 
and  reject  the  doctors  and  nurses?  There  they 
would  be — sickness  and  disease  within,  and  all  the 
help  without !  Yet  what  is  a  hospital  compared  to 
this  fever-ridden  world,  which  goes  swinging  in 
pain  and  anguish  through  the  centuries,  where  men 
say,  "We  have  got  rid  of  the  Atonement,  and  we 
are  rid  of  the  Bible"!  Tes,  and  you  have  rid 
yourselves  of  salvation. — Seeeker,  « 

847.  ATOHEMEHT  la  aatnre.  A  young  man 
came  to  me  (it  was  so  many  years  ago  that  nobody 
present  will  recognise  the  case)  and  said,  **  I  have  been 
the  confidential  derk  in  a  business  house,  and  through 
ray  hands  have  passed  lai^ge  sums  of  money ;  and 
by  a  single  act  I  have  done  wrong."  He  was  sent 
to  sell  ^nds.  It  was  on  Wedneeday.  The  price 
had  gone  np.  He  turned  over  to  his  employer  the 
price  of  Tuesday,  and  put  into  his  own  pocket  the 
balance  of  the  price  of  Wednesday.  His  conscience 
was  keen,  and  reproached  him,  and  he  instantly 
told  his  employer  what  he  had  done.  The  employer 
was  going  to  turn  the  young  man  out  of  his  office. 
After  he  came  to  me  I  went  to  the  employer,  and 
said,  "Do  not  have  two  fools  in  one  snop.  This 
yonng  man  has  been  fool  enough ;  he  has  com- 
mitt^  a  fault ;  he  has  slid  into  it  without  seeing 
its  measure ;  and  when  he  shows  repentance,  and 
comes  right  back  to  you  with  a  statement  of  his 
wrong-doing,  trust  him  again.  He  is  not  going 
to  fau  in  the  same  spot  twice.  Ton  never  had  so 
safe  a  man  in  your  employ  as  he  will  be  to  you." 
He  believed  it,  and  has  ke^  the  man  to  this  day ; 
and  it  has  been  just  as  I  told  him  it  would  be.  A 
man  can  go  a  certain  way,  if  he  choose  to  take  the 
chances ;  and  to  a  limited  extent  nature  and  society 
are  remediaL  A  man  that  breaks  his  leg  does  not 
necessarily  break  it  for  ever.  A  man  may  go 
through  a  season  of  debauch  and  recover  from  it  if 
he  attend  to  it  speedily.  There  is  a  limited  amount 
of  atonement  in  nature. — Beeeher. 

848.  ATOHEMEHT,  Power  ol  Christmas  Evans, 
a  Welsh  minister,  preaching  on  the  depravity  of 
man  by  sin,  and  of  his  recovery  by  the  death  of 
Christ,  said — "Brethren,  if  I  should  compare  the 
natural  state  of  man,  I  should  conceive  of  an  im- 
mense graveyard,  filled  with  yawning  sepulchres 
and  dying  men.  All  around  are  lofty  walls  and 
massive  iron  gates.  At  the  gate  stands  Mercy,  sad 
spectatress  of  the  melancholy  soene.  An  angel 
fiying  through  the  midst  of  heaven,  attracted  by 
the  awful  sight,  exclaims,  *  Mercy,  why  do  you  not 
enter  and  apply  to  these  objects  of  compassion  the 
restoring  balm?*  Mercy  replies,  'Alas!  I  dare 
not  enter;  Justice  bars  the  way.'  By  her  side  a 
form  appeared  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man.  '  Justice,' 
He  cried,  '  what  are  thy  demands  that  Mercy  may 
enter  and  stay  the  carnival  of  death?'  *I  de- 
mand,* said  Justice,  'pain  for  their  ease;  degrada- 
tion for  their  dignity ;  shame  for  their  honour ; 
death  for  their  life.'  'I  accept  the  terms:  now 
Mercy,  enter.'  '  What  pledge  do  yon  give  for  the 
performance  of   these  conditions  ?'      *My  word. 
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my  oath.'  'When  will  you  fulfil  them?'  'Four 
thousand  years  hence,  on  the  hill  of  Calvary/ 
The  bond  waa  sealed  in  the  presence  of  attendant 
anffels,  and  committed  to  patriarcha  and  prophets. 
A  long  aeries  of  rites  and  oeremoniea,  sacrifices  and 
oblations,  was  instituted,  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  that  solemn  deed ;  and  at  the  dose  of  the  four 
thousandth  year  behold  at  the  foot  of  Calvary  the 
incarnate  Son  of  God !  Justice  too  waa  there,  pre- 
senting the  dreadful  bond  to  the  Redeemer,  and 
demanding  the  fulfilment  of  its  awful  terms.  He 
accepted  the  deed,  and  together  they  ascended  to 
the  summit  of  the  mount.  Mercy  waa  seen  atten- 
dant at  Hia  side,  and  the  weeping  Church  followed 
in  His  train.  When  He  had  readied  the  top,  what 
did  He  with  the  bond  ?  Did  He  tear  it  in  piecea, 
and  Bcatter  it  to  the  winda  of  heaven  7  Oh !  no, 
He  nailed  it  to  Hia  cross.  And  when  the  wood 
waa  prepared,  and  the  devoted  willing  aacrifioe 
stretched  on  the  tree,  Justice  sternly  cned,  '  Holy 
fire,  come  down  from  heaven  and  bum  thia  aacri- 
fioe.' Holy  fire  replied,  *  I  come,  I  come ;  and 
when  I  have  consumed  this  sacrifice^  I  will  bum 
the  imi verse.'  The  fire  descended,  rapidly  con- 
sumed His  humanity,  but  when  it  touched  His 
Deity,  expired !  Then  did  the  heavenly  hosts 
break  forth  in  rapturous  strains.  'Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest^  on  earth  peace,  and  goodwill  toward 


I  .«i 


men. 

849.  ATONEMENT,  Besifng  in.  Some  time 
ago  a  vessel  named  the  William  and  Ann  was 
wrecked  near  Dunbar.  The  night  waa  terribly 
tompestuoua  with  wind  and  snow,  and  the  crew  had 
to  take  refuge  at  the  mast-heads  from  the  aea  that 
waa  breaking  over  the  ahip.  Here,  with  difficulty, 
from  the  rolling  of  the  veaael  and  the  coldness  of 
the  night,  did  the  poor  seamen  hold  on,  with  no  eye 
upon  them  but  the  eye  of  God.  Ail  were  expecting 
death  every  moment.  The  men  were  in  the  greatest 
state  of  alarm,  amid  the  roar  of  the  tempest,  beg- 
ging the  captain  to  pray  for  them,  the  barde»t 
sinner  crying  the  loudest  for  mercy.  Cut  while  the 
captain  did  what  he  could  to  direct  them  to  the 
Saviour,  he  felt  that  he  had  enough  to  do  in  trim- 
ming his  own  lamp  in  that  awful  hour.  He  was 
absorbed  with  thoughts  of  his  own  safety ;  his  mind 
ran  from  one  thing  to  another ;  he  looked  first  to 
his  feelings,  but  these  afforded  him  no  comfort ;  he 
looked  next  to  hia  practice,  but  with  ao  much  evil 
and  ahortcoming  attached  to  everything  he  did 
that  hia  works  would  not  bear  inspection.  He  next 
thought  on  his  labours  for  the  salvation  of  his  fellow- 
men — ^preaching  in  every  port  he  entered  ;  but 
these  furnished  no  solid  ground  of  hope  or  peace  ; 
imperfection  marked  all  his  doings ;  and  his  heart 
was  ready  to  sink  within  him,  when  a  happy 
thought,  doubtless  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  entered 
his  mind.  It  was  as  if  these  words  had  been  whis- 
pered in  his  ear,  "Look  to  Jesus  ;  you  have  His 
Atonement.     What  more  would  you  have  ?  " 

Immediately,  as  if  a  load  had  been  removed  from 
his  shoulders,  his  soul  bounded  into  light  and  liberty. 
Just  after  this  the  ship  was  thrown  over  a  large  rock, 
and  captain  and  crew  eventually  reached  the  ahore, 
to  give  thanka  to  God  for  their  moat  marvelloua 
deliverance.—^.  L.  Hattingi. 

890.  ATONEMENT,  Basting  in.  A  friend  of 
mine  had  been  told  that  the  word  of  life  waa  con- 
tained in  hia  Bible.  He  went  quietly  home,  and  he 
aaid,  "If  it  ia  there  I  will  find  it"    He  began  with 


Grenesia ;  he  could  not  see  anything  about  aalvation 
in  the  firat  chapter ;  he  went  to  the  aecond  chapter, 
to  the  third,  and  all  through  Genesis,  and  then  got 
into  Exodus^  but  he  could  not  understand  it  a  bit ; 
then  when  he  came  to  Leviticus  and  all  the  beasts 
of  sacrifice,  he  thought,  "I  cannot  see  what  ia 
meant  by  it."  But  he  waa  not  to  be  beaten.  He 
waa  wanting  talvation,  and  he  waa  told  it  was 
there.  He  went  on  further,  until  in  due  course  of 
time  he  reached  that  good  Evangelical  chapter, 
Isaiah  liiL  He  read  carefully  until  he  came  to  the 
worda,  "By  Hia  atripea  we  are  healed."  "That 
ia  it,"  aaid  he ;  "I  have  it  now ;  we  are  healed ;  / 
am  healed;  there  is  no  hoping  or  wishing,  or 
'perhapa,'  or  *but>*  or  *if;^  we  arc  healed." — 
JDr.  Machay, 

881.  ATONEMENT,  Bofficieneyof.  "After five 
montha'  continual  expectation  that  the  Divine  ven- 
geance would  plunge  me  into  the  bottomleaa  pit,'" 
Cowper  aaya,  "I  became  ao  familiar  with  despair 
as  to  have  contracted  a  sort  of  hardneaa  and  indif- 
ference aa  to  the  event.  I  began  to  persuade  my- 
aelf  that  while  the  execution  of  the  aentence  waa 
suspended  it  would  be  for  my  interest  to  indulge  a 
less  horrible  train  of  ideas  than  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  muse  upon.  '  Eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow 
thou  shalt  be  in  hell,'  was  the  maxim  on  which  I 
.proceeded..  By  thia  meaaa  I  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  Doctor,  laughed  at  hia  atoriea,  and 
told  him  aome  of  my  own  to  match  them;  atill, 
however,  carrying  a  ae&tenoe  of  irrevocable  doom 
in  my  heart" 

The  Word  of  God  at  laat  brought  to  him  relief. 
He  had  long  neglected  it  aa  in  hia  case  uaelesa. 
Chancing  to  find  a  Bible  in  a  garden,  he  opened  it, 
and  read  the  atonr  of  the  raiaing  of  Lazarua  from 
the  dead.  The  Redeemer'a  character  aeemed  to 
him  most  lovely,  and  he  wept  to  think  that  he  bad 
sinned  against  ao  beneficent  a  Being.  Thua  peni- 
tence aucceeded  despair.  The  effect  upon  his  mind 
was  soothing  and  hopeful,  and  he  again  sought  con- 
solation in  the  Scriptures.  The  first  passage  at 
which  he  opened  was,  "  Whom  God  hath  set  forth 
to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  His  blood,  to 
declare  Hia  righteouaneas  for  the  remiaaion  of  sins 
that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God." 
"Immediately,"  he  says,  "I  received  strength  to 
believe,  and  the  full  beama  of  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
neaa  ahone  upon  me.  I  aaw  the  auffidency  of  the 
Atonement  He  had  made,  my  pardon  sealed  in  His 
blood,  and  all  the  fulness  and  completeness  of  Hia 
justification.  In  a  moment  I  believed,  and  received 
the  Gospel" 

862.  ATONEMENT  suited  to  aa  The  first 
sermon  which  he  [Robert  Hall]  delivered  at  Cam- 
bridge, after  he  had  assumed  the  office  of  pastor, 
waa  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  and  its 
practical  tendenciea.  Immediately  after  the  oon- 
cluaion  of  the  aervice  one  of  the  congregation,  who 
had  followed  poor  Mr.  Robinaon  [hia  predecesaor] 
through  ail  his  cliangea  of  aentiment,  went  into  the 
veatry  and  said,  "Mr.  Hall,  thia  preaching  won't 
do  for  ua ;  it  will  only  suit  a  congr^^ion  of  old 
women."  "Do  yon  mean  my  aermon,  sir,  or  the 
doctrine?"  "Your  doctrine,*'  "Why  is  it  that 
the  dodrine  ia  fit  only  for  old  women  7  "  Because 
it  may  suit  the  musings  of  people  tottering  upon  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  and  who  are  eagerly  seeking 
comfort"  "Thank  yon,  sir,  for  your  concession. 
The  doctrine  will  not  iuU  people  of  any  age^  nnl 
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it  be  tnie ;  and  if  it  be  true,  it  is  not  fitted  for  old 
women  alone,  but  is  equally  important  at  every 
age." — Dr.  Olintku$  Qrtgory, 

35S.  ATONEMENT  the  dooferine  of  the  traa 

Church.     It  is  an  error  to  believe  that  Christianity 

did  not  exist  before  the  Reformation  save  imder  the 

Roman  Catholic  form.  .  .  .  Anselm  of  Canterbury 

]aid  down  as  ike  very  euenee  of  Christianity  the 

doctrines  of  the  Incarnation  and  Atonement ;  and  in 

a  work  in  which  he  teaches  ns  bow  to  die  he  says 

to  the  departing  soul,  "Look  only  to  the  merits 

of  Jesus  Christ"    St.  Bernard  proclaimed  with  a 

powerful  Toice  the  mysteries  of  Redemption.     '*  If 

my  sin  oometh  from  another,"  says  he,  "  why  should 

not  my  righteousness  be  granted  me  in  the  same 

way  f  "  .  .  .  Reflect  above  all  on  the  thousands  of 

souls  obseore  and  unknown  to  the  world  who  have 

nevertheless  been  partakers  of  the  real  life  of  Christ. 

A  monk  named  Axnoldi  every  day  o£Fered  up  this 

fervent  prayer  in  hiB  Qoiet  cell — "O  Lord  Jesus 

Christ !  I  bdieve  that  Thou  alone  art  my  redemp- 

tion  and  my  righteousness."     Christopher  of  Uten- 

heim,  a  pious  bishop  of  Basle,  had  his  name  inscribed 

on  a  picture  painted  on  glass,  which  is  still  in  that 

dtv,  and  surrounded  it  with  this  motto,  which  he 

denied  to  have  continually  before  his  eyes — "My 

hope  is  in  the  cross  <^  Christ ;  /  seds  grace  and  not 

«orfca"     A  poor  Carthusian  friar  named  Martin 

wrote  a  touching  confession,  in  which  he  says — "  O 

most  merciful  <£>d  !  I  know  that  I  cannot  be  saved 

sad  satisfy  Thy  righteousness  than  by  the  merits, 

by  the  most  innocent  passion,  and  by  the  death  of 

l^y  dearly  beloved  Son.    Holy  Jesus  I  all  my  sal- 

Tttkm  is  in  Thy  hands."   Then  the  good  Carthusian 

placed  his  confession  in  a  wooden  box,  and  enclosed 

it  in  a  hole  he  made  in  the  waits  of  his  cell.    The 

piety  of  brother  Martin  wndd  never  have  been  Jmoum 

U  the  box  bad  not  been  discovered  in  1776  as  some 

wwkmen  were  pulling  down  an  old  building  that 

iksd  formed  part  of   the  Carthusian  convent  at 

BMls.-^jyAubigne  {eondenaed), 

851.  ATONEMENT,  why  not  found  in  Scrip- 
tnra.  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  once  said  to  the 
excellent  Mr.  Newton,  *'  Sir,  I  have  collated  every 
wc«d  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  seventeen  times; 
and  it  is  veiy  strange  if  the  doctrine  of  Atonement^ 
which  you  hold,  should  not  have  been  found  by  me." 
Mr.  Newton  replied,  **  I  am  not  surprised  at  this : 
I  once  went  to  light  my  candle  ^ith  the  extinguisher 
on  i^  Prejudices,  from  education,  learning,  &c., 
often  fonn  an  extinguisher.  It  is  not  enough  that 
3rou  bring  the  candle;  you  must  remove  the  ex- 
tinguisher." 

860U  ATONEMENT,  vhy  offored  and  how. 
Lewis  IL  of  France  died  of  vexation,  occasioned 
by  the  revolt  of  his  son  Lewis  of  Bavaria.  The 
l»oken-hearted  father  said  as  he  expired,  *'  I  forgive 
Lewis ;  but  let  him  know  he  has  been  the  cause  of 
my  death."  The  sins  of  men  were  the  cause  of  the 
Messiah's  death ;  yet  in  dying  He  declared,  "Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  da 
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3M.  ATONEMENT,  Worth  of.  A  deaf  and 
dumb  scholar  once  wrote  on  the  slate  to  his  teacher, 
"I  cannot  see  how  Jesus  Christ  alone  should  be 
able  to  die  for  all  men.**  The  teacher  (Charlotte 
Elisabeth)  thooght  for  a  whfle  how  she  should  open 
hw  mind  to  the  blessed  truth  ;  and  then  she  went 
oat  and  brought  in  a  whole  apronf ul  of  dead  leaves, 


which  she  put  on  one  end  of  her  desk;  then  she 
took  off  a  diamond  ring,  and  put  it  on  the  other  end. 
The  countenance  of  the  mute  scholar  lighted  up  in 
a  moment.  "I  see  it  now,"  he  wrote,  "Jesus  is  a 
diamond  worth  more  than  all  the  leaves  of  a  dead 
world." 

357.  ATTACK  in  Christian  warfare.  Old 
Suwarrow's  idea  of  war  is  mine — "Forward  and 
strike !  No  theory  !  Attack  1  Form  column  I 
Charge  bayonets  1  Plunge 'into  the  centre  of  the 
enemy."  Our  one  aim  is  to  save  sinners,  and  this 
we  are  not  to  talk  about,  but  to  do  in  the  power 
of  God. — Spurgeon. 

868.  ATTACK  mnst  be  kept  np.  At  the  battle 
of  Meanee  an  officer  who  had  been  doing  eood 
service  came  up  and  said,  "Sir  Charles,  we  have 
taken  a  standanL"  The  general  looked  at  him,  but 
made  no  reply,  and,  turning  round,  began  speaking 
to  some  one  else ;  upon  which  the  engineer,  thinking 
he  had  not  been  heard,  repeated,  "  Sir  Charles,  we 
have  taken  a  standard."  Sir  Charles  turned  sharp 
round  upon  him,  with  a  thundering  voice,  and  said, 
"  Then  go  and  take  another  ! " 

859.  A^AINMENT,  Disappointment  In.  The 
Turkish  Prince  Alp  Arslan,  dying  of  Joseph's 
dagger-stroke,  bequeathed  an  admonition  to  the 
pride  of  kings  which  Gibbon  has  preserved. 
"Yesterdav  as,  from  an  eminence,  I  beheld  the 
numbers,  the  ducipline,  and  the  spirit  of  my  armies, 
the  earth  seemed  to  tremble  under  my  feet,  and  I 
said  in  my  heart,  '  Surely  thou  art  the  king  of  the 
world,  the  greatest  and  most  invincible  of  warriors.* 
These  armies  are  no  longer  mine,  and  in  the  con* 
fidence  of  my  personal  strength  I  now  fall  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin."  The  inscription  on  his  tomb 
invited  those  who  had  seen  the  glory  of  Alp  Arslan 
exalted  to  the  heavens  to  meditate  upon  its  present 
burial  in  the  dust. — Francie  Jaeoz^ 

850.  ATTAINMENTS,  Christian.  A  stoiy  is 
told  of  a  traveller  in  Vienna  who  was  not  a  little 
startled  at  seeing  the  Danube  water-mark  on  the 
upper  story  of  a  house  far  above  his  head.  To  have 
reached  that  height  the  river  must  have  overflown 
the  entire  city  and  drowned  the  people.  On  inquiry 
he  was  told,  "Oh  no !  the  river  never  rose  to  that 
height ;  but  when  the  memorial  was  below  the 
children  used  to  deface  it,  and  so  the  mark  had 
been  removed  beyond  their  reach."  Do  not  men  do 
something  like  this  with  the  high-water-mark  of 
Christian  attainments — ^put  it  beyond  the 'reach  of 
ordinary  mortals  and  outside  the  rude  josUings  of 
this  everyday  world  around  us  I  Their  notion  of 
piety  is  transcendental  and  utterly  unreal — so  much 
so  that  they  never  expect  to  attain  to  it  themselves 
or  to  see  any  one  else  attaining  to  it. — B, 

861.  ATTAINMENTS,  Christian.  "It's  true, 
Paul,  you  iiave  learned  this,  and  attained  to  this 
measure  of  grace ;  but  what  shall  I  do  f  Ah,  poor 
creature  I  it  is  a  hard  lesson  for  me  "  [Cromwell  on 
his  deathbed]  "to  take  out  I  find  it  so  f"  Bat  read, 
ing  on  to  the  thirteenth  verse  (PhiL  iv.),  where  Paul 
saith,  "I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ,  who 
strengtheneth  me,"  then  faith  began  to  work  and  his 
heart  to  find  support  and  comfort,  and  he  said  thus 
to  himself,  "  He  that  was  Paul's  Clirist  in  my  Christ 
too,"  and  so  he  drew  water  out  of  the  wells  of 
salvation. — Paxton  flood. 
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S63.  AITADVMEHTS  not  always  to  our  credit. 
An  Anstrian  lady  onoe  said  to  an  English  gentle- 
man, **  What  miserable  French  you  English  people 
speak  1"  **  You  must  make  some  allowance  for  us," 
replied  the  gentleman ;  '*  we  never  had  the  estimable 
advantage  of  having  our  capital  occupied  by  Erench 
troops." — Dr.  Wayland. 

863.  ATTENDANCE  at  worship,  Change  In. 
While  the  Rev.  B.  Watson  was  preaching,  one 
Sabbath  morning,  at  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  he 
observed  a  man  rise  from  his  seat  to  look  at  the 
dock  in  the  front  of  the  gallery,  as  though  he 
wished  to  give  the  preacher  a  hint  to  approach  to  a 
conclusion.  Mr.  Watson  observed,  in  a  very  signifi- 
cant manner,  "A  remarkable  change  has  taken 
place  among  the  people  of  this  country  in  regard  to 
the  public  services  of  religion.  Our  forefathers  put 
their  clocks  on  the  outside  of  their  places  of  worship, 
that  they  might  not  be  too  late  in  their  attendance. 
We  have  transferred  them  to  the  inside  of  the 
house  of  God,  lest  we  should  stay  too  long  in  His 
service.  A  sad  and  ominous  change  ! "  And  then, 
addressing  the  man  whose  rude  behaviour  had 
called  forth  the  remark,  he  said,  "You  need  be 
under  no  alarm  this  morning :  I  shall  not  keep  you 
beyond  the  usual  time." 

864.  ATTENTION  and  memory.  There  is 
nothing  more  strange  than  the  way  in  which,  some 
period  of  my  life  that  I  supposed  to  be  an  entire 
blank — if  I  will  think  about  it  for  a  little  while — 
begins  to  glimmer  into  form.  As  the  developing 
solution  brings  out  the  image  on  the  photographic 
plate,  so  the  mind  has  the  strange  power,  by  fixing 
the  attention,  as  we  say  (a  shurt  word  which  means 
a  long  mysterious  thing),  upon  that  past  that  is  half 
remembered  and  half  forgotten,  of  bringing  it  into 
dear  consciousness  and  perfect  recollection.  And 
there  are  instances,  too,  of  a  still  more  striking 
kind,  familiar  to  some  of  us — how  in  what  people 
call  morbid  states,  men  remember  their  childhood, 
which  they  had  forgotten  for  long  years.  You  may 
remember  the  old  story  of  the  dying  woman  begin- 
ning to  speak  in  a  tongue  unknown  to  all  that  stood 
around  her  bed.  When  a  child  she  had  learned 
some  Northern  language,  in  a  far-off  land.  Long 
before  she  had  learned  to  shape  any  definite  remem- 
brance of  the  place  she  had  been  taken  away,  and 
not  having  used,  had  forgotten  the  speech.  But  at 
last  there  rushed  up  again  all  the  old  memories, 
and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  was  loosed,  and  she 
spake ! — Maclarcn. 

366.  ATTENTION  gained  by  that  which 
astonlflhes.  I  sat  last  year  about  this  time  on  the 
beach  at  Mentone  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The 
waves  were  very  gently  rising  and  falling,  for  there 
was  little  or  no  tide  and  the  wind  was  stilL  The 
waves  crept  up  languidly  one  after  another,  and  I 
took  little  heed  of  them,  though  they  were  just  at 
my  feet.  Suddenly,  as  if  seized  with  a  new  passion, 
the  sea  sent  up  one  far-reaching  billow,  which 
drenched  me  thoroughly.  Quiet  as  I  had  been 
before,  you  can  readily  conceive  how  quickly  I  was 
on  my  feet,  and  how  speedily  my  day-dreaming 
ended.  I  observed  to  a  ministering  brother  at  my 
3ide,  **  This  shows  us  how  to  preach ;  to  wake 
people  up  we  must  astonish  them  with  something 
they  were  not  looking  for.** — Spurj/ean, 

866.    ATTENTION,   how   obtained.     On   one 


occasion  Gedl  was  preaching  a  charity  sermon,  one 
Sunday  afternoon,  to  a  large  congr^^tion,  chiefly 
oompoae4  of  the  lower  orders,  who  had  probably 
just  got  up  from  their  dinners ;  for  they  appeared 
heavy  and  sleepy.  Some  lounged,  some  turned 
their  backs  on  him,  until  he  almost  felt  it  usdess  to 
go  on.  But  he  would  not  be  disheartened.  "  I 
must  have  attention,"  I  said  to  mysdf  ;  *'  I  wiU  be 
heard.  The  case  waa  desperate,  and  in  despair  I 
sought  a  desperate  remedy.  I  exclaimed  aloud, 
*Last  Monday  morning  a  man  was  hanged  at 
Tyburn  I '  Instantiy  the  face  of  things  was  changed. 
AJl  was  silence  and  expectation.  I  caught  their 
ear,  and  retained  it  throughout  the  sermon." 

867.  ATTENTION,  PenMmaL  Our  Henry  the 
Second  is  said  to  have  always  known  again  those 
he  once  saw.  Michdet  says  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh 
that  he  seemed  to  know  every  one — ^to  know  the 
whole  kingdom,  man  by  man.  Montezuma,  monarch 
of  unhappy  renown,  knew  the  name  of  every  man  in 
the  army,  and  was  careful  to  discriminate  his  proper 
rank. — FraneiM  Jaeox, 

868.  ATTENTION,  Proper  direction  of.    A 

nurseryman  about  to  plant  a  number  of  young 
saplings,  some  straight  and  some  crooked,  thua 
reasoned  with  himself — "These  straight  saplings 
will  no  doubt  grow  up  to  be  fine  trees  without 
much  attention  on  my  part ;  but  I  will  see  if,  by 
proper  training,  I  cannot  make  something  of  the 
crooked  ones  tSJao.  There  will  be  more  trouble  with 
them,  no  doubt,  than  with  the  others  ;  but  for  that 
very  reason  I  shall  be  the  better  satisfied  should  I 
succeed." — New  Cydopcedia  of  AntcdoUi. 

869.  ATTENTION  eecnred.  The  Bev.  John 
Bide  often  had  recourse  to  some  very  novel  things 
whereby  to  draw  a  congregation  and  secure  atten- 
tion. On  one  occasion  he  went  into  a  very  low, 
ignorant  neighbourhood.  He  stood  like  one  be- 
wildered. With  strange  gestures  and  loud  bawling 
the  people  rushed  around  him.  He  began  by  ask- 
ing if  any  of  them  could  tell  him  what  was  tiie 
current  year  of  our  Lord,  and  suitably  remarked 
thereon.  He  then  asked  what  was  the  month  of 
the  year,  and  then  what  was  that  day,  the  meaning, 
&&,  of  the  Sabbath-day.  Then  followed  an  impres- 
sive sermon  against  Sabbath -breaking. — J,  Guett, 

870.  ATTENTION  eeenred.  The  poet  Pope  on 
one  occasion  said  he  would  address  a  fidd  of  com. 
Tlie  people  wondered  what  he  would  say;  when 
Mr.  Pope,  taking  off  his  hat,  and  bowing  to  the 
nodding  com,  said,  "  Gentlemen,  give  us  your  ears, 
and  we  shall  never  want  bread." — Guthrie, 

371.  AUDIENCE,  a  polite.  John  Wesley  always 
preferred  the  middling  and  lower  classes  to  the 
wealthy.  He  said,  *'If  I  might  choose,  I  should 
still,  as  I  have  done  hitherto,  preach  the  gospd  to 
the  poor"  Preaching  in  Monktown  church,  a  large 
old  ruinous  building,  he  says,  "  I  suppose  it  has 
scarce  had  such  a  congregation  during  this  century. 
Many  of  them  were  gay,  genteel  people,  so  I  spoke 
on  the  first  elements  of  the  gospel ;  but  I  was  still 
out  of  their  depth.  Oh  how  hard  it  is  to  be  shallow 
enough  for  a  polite  audience!  " — Anecdota  of  tlu 
Wedeys. 

872.  AUDIENCE,  A  sufficient.  Parmcnides, 
upon  reading  a  philosophical  discourse  before  a 
public  assembly  at  Athens,  and  observing  that^ 
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except  Flato,  the  whole  company  had  left  him, 
cantmued,  notwithstandixig,  to  read  on,  and  said 
that  Plato  al<»ie  was  audience  sufficient  for  him. 

S7S.  AUDIENCE,  Treatment  o£  When  a  man 
first  oomes  into  the  pulpit  he  is  much  perplexed  to 
see  ao  many  heads  before  him.  When  I  stand 
there  I  look  upon  none^  but  imagine  they  are  ail 
blocks  that  are  before  me. — Luther, 

874.  ATJSTBBrnEB,  No  comfort  in.  A  per- 
son who  had  long  practised  many  austerities, 
without  finding  any  comfort  or  change  of  heart, 
was  once  complaining  to  the  Bishop  of  Alst  of 
his  state.  "  Alas  ! "  said  he,  "  self-will  and  self- 
righteousness  follow  me  everywhere.  Only  tell  me 
when  you  think  I  shaU  laam  to  leave  sdf.  Will 
it  be  by  study,  or  prayer,  or  good  works  f  *'  "I 
think,*'  reph'ed  the  bishop,  *'  that  the  place  where 
you  leee  self  will  be  that  where  yon  find  your 
Saviour." 

S7&  ATTSTEBITIE8,  MigfooB.  Baron  Falet 
oontribated  a  strange  histonr  to  the  Faris  Figaro^ 
under  the  heading  of  ^  An  dour  among  the  Dead." 
The  dead  in  this  case  are  living  women  who  regard 
themselves  as  "  dead  to  the  world."  They  are,  in 
fact,  the  little-known  order  of  the  Barefooted  Nuns. 
These  ladies  possess  a  cloister  in  Paris,  in  which 
there  are  eighteen  nuns  and  a  few  lay  sisters  who 
set  as  their  servants.  Fourteen  of  the  present  staff 
of  nmis  are  under  twenty -three  years  of  age.  The 
resson  of  this,  according  to  Baron  Palet,  is  terrible 
eaoo^  to  justify  the  intervention  of  the  State. 
The  rule  of  the  Glares  is  so  excessively  severe  that 
nearly  'all  the  professed  inmates  die  young.  They 
wear  a  rough  woollen  dress,  with  a  rope  as  girdle  ; 
they  go  barefoot  on  the  cold  stone  flooring ;  they 
never  warm  themselves  «t  a  fire — even  the  kitchen 
fire  ia  placed  beyond  their  access ;  they  eat  meat 
only  onoe  a  year  ;  they  sleep  on  a  narrow  board  ; 
they  must  spend  ten  hours  eveiy  day  upon  their 
kneee  ;  they  live  entirely  upon  alms ;  they  are  only 
allowed  to  speak  to  one  another  upon  rare  occasions. 
One  of  the  nuns,  through  cultivation  of  this  grace 
of  silence^  has,  it  is  said,  actually  lost  the  power  of 
forming  a  sentence. 

876.  A^rrHOBmr,  Hamaa  and  Divine.  Bishop 
Latimer  having  one  day  preached  before  King 
Henry  VIIL  a  sermon  which  displeased  His 
Majesty,  he  was  ordered  to  preach  again  on  the 
next  Sabbath,  and  to  make  an  apology  for  the 
offence  he  had  given.  After  reading  his  text,  the 
bishop  thus  began  his  sermon  : — **  Hugh  Latimer, 
dost  thou  know  before  whom  thou  art  this  day  to 
speak?  To  the  high  and  mighty  monarch,  the 
King*8  Most  JBxcellent  Majesty,  who  can  take  away 
thy  life  if  thou  offendest ;  therefore,  take  heed  that 
thou  speakest  not  a  word  that  may  displease.  But 
then  consider  well,  Hugh,  dost  thou  not  know  from 
whence  thou  comest — upon  whose  message  thou  art 
sent  ?  Even  by  the  great  and  mighty  God  !  who 
is  all-present  1  and  who  beholdeth  all  thy  ways ! 
and  who  is  able  to  cast  thy  soul  into  hell !  There- 
fore, take  care  that  thou  deliverest  thy  message 
faithfully/'  He  then  proceeded  with  the  same 
sermon  ha  bad  preached  the  preceding  Sabbath, 
but  with  ounsiderably  more  energy.  The  sermon 
ended,  the  Ck>urt  were  full  of  expectation  to  know 
what  would  be  the  fate  of  this  honest  and  plain- 
dealing  bishop.    Alter  dinner^  the  king  called  for 


Latimer,  and,  with  a  stem  countenance^  asked  htm 
how  he  dared  to  be  so  bold  as  to  preach  in  such 
a  manner.  He^  falling  on  his  knees,  replied,  his 
duty  to  his  God  and  his  prince  had  enforced  him 
thereto^  and  that  he  had  merely  discharged  his  duty 
and  his  oonsdence  in  what  he  bad  spoken.  Upon 
which  the  king,  rising  from  his  seat,  and  tidcing 
the  good  man  bv  the  hand,  embraced  him,  saying, 
**BleMed  be  God  I  have  so  honest  a  servant  I  '^ 

S77.  AUTHOBItTof  tliaGlimroh,FalMu    When 

the  Assembly  met  at  Edinburgh  in  1582,  Andrew 
Mdville  inveighed  against  the  absolute  authority 
which  was  making  its  way  into  the  Church,  whereby 
he  said  they  intended  to  pull  the  crown  from 
Christ's  head  and  wrest  the  sceptre  out  of  His 
hand;  and  when  several  articles  of  the  same  tenor 
with  his  speech  were  presented  by  the  Commission 
of  the  Assembly  to  the  king  and  Council,  craving 
redress,  the  Earl  of  Arran  cried  out,  *'  Is  there  any 
here  that  dare  subscribe  these  articles!*'  Upon 
which  Melville  went  forward  and  said,  '*  We  dare, 
and  will  render  our  lives  in  the  cause  \  **  and  then 
took  up  the  pen  and  subscribed. 

878.  AVARICE,  Oreod  ot  A  poor  man,  in  great 
distress,  upon  one  occasion  called  upon  a  wealthy 
old  miser,  and  said,  *'  I  am  come  to  ask  you  a  very 
great  favour."  *'  Sit  down,"  said  the  miser ;  **  but 
before  you  ask  your  favour  let  me  ask  you  another." 
"  What  is  it  ?  '^  said  the  poor  man.  **  My  favour," 
said  the  miser,  "  is,  that  you  will  ask  me  for 
nothing."  **  Ah  I  "  said  the  poor  man,  *'if  that  is 
the  case  I  may  as  well  go  ; "  and  he  left  the  mistf 
chuckling  over  his  bags  of  gold. 

879.  AVARICE,  lUastration  of.  A  beggar  was 
once  met  by  Fortune,  who  promised  to  fill  bis  wallet 
with  gold,  as  much  as  he  might  please,  on  condition 
that  whatever  touched  the  ground  should  turn  at 
once  to  dust  The  beggar  opens  his  wallet,  asks 
for  more  and  yet  more,  uutil  the  bag  bursts,  the 
gold  has  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  all  is  lost. — From 
the  Jtuatian, 

880.  AVARICE  OYercomes  affection.  After 
service  one  Sunday  a  lady  who  belonged  to  my 
congregation  asked  me  to  accompany  her  to  her 
father's  sick  chamber,  and  soothe  and  prepare  him 
for  his  last  hour.  We  found  the  dying  man  propped 
up  in  bed,  perplexed  and  anxious,  though  relieved 
by  my  presence  and  by  his  recollection  of  my  office. 
His  other' married  daughter,  when  I  entered  the 
room,  was  warmly  entreating  him  to  cancel  a  bond 
for  a  considerable  amount  which  he  had  lent  to  her 
husband.  Upon  hearing  this  his  other  daughter 
as  earnestly  besought  him  not  to  comply  with  her 
sister's  petition,  and  thus  to  deprive  her  family  of 
what  they  thought  themselves  entitled  to.  Hesi- 
tating and  trembling,  he  looked  first  to  one  and 
then  to  the  other,  and  finally  to  me,  and  entreated 
me  to  persuade  his  daughters  to  leave  him  in  quiet, 
and  afterwards  to  administer  to  him  some  religious 
instruction  and  comfort  One  of  them,  on  the 
contrary,  now  appeared  to  have  brought  me  as  an 
advocate  on  her  behalf,  and  wished  me  to  use  my 
influence  on  her  side.  I  more  than  once  attempted 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  his  mind,  but  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  renewed  entreaties  of  his  daughters 
and  their  altercations  vrith  one  another.  It  was 
not  his  approaching  death  that  troubled  them  so 

I  much  as  the  approaching  decision  by  death  in  the 
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affair  of  the  lent  money.  Scarcely  any  scene  ooald 
be  more  powerfully  illustrative  of  the  accursed 
passion  of  avarice. — Leifehild  (ahridged). 

881.  AVABICE,  PrieitiLy.  A  young  man,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  had  lost  a  daughter  whom  he 
loved  intensely.  After  the  child's  death  he  went 
to  the  priest  concerning  her  condition.  Masses 
were  suggested  to  bring  the  child's  soul  out  of  pur- 
gatory. Thirty  shillings  in  English  money  value 
was  asked  by  the  priest  The  father  was  unable 
to  furnish  this  amount.  He  offered  the  priest  some 
shillings — all,  indeed,  that  he  possessed.  "  No,"  said 
the  priest,  "  I  cannot  offer  masses  for  such  a  trifling 
suol"  After  some  further  words  this  hireling  said, 
"  I  saw  a  young  pig  at  your  house.  If  you  will  give 
it  me  I  will  offer  high  mass  for  the  child."  The 
bargain  was  struck,  and  the  creature  delivered  to 
the  priest  This  man  had  invited  me  with  some 
other  priests  to  his  house  to  dinner.  I  knew  the 
circumstances ;  judge  my  astonishment  and  indig- 
nation wheft  the  uncovered  dish  revealed  the  roastea 
pig  which  had  been  taken  from  the  poor  and  suffer- 
ing father. — Pastor  Chiniquy. 

882.  AVABICE,  Punisliment  of.  The  Farthians, 
having  conquered  the  Roman  general,  Graasus,  who 
invaded  their  country,  the  Parthian  kinff  is  said  to 
have  poured  into  his  mouth  melted  gcud,  sajring, 
"  Now  be  satiated  with  what  thou  coretedst  through 
l\ie."—Litae*t  Historical  Lights, 

888.  AWASENINa,  Song  the  means  Of .  A  gay, 
thoughtless  young  woman  in  Scotland  was  one  day 
invited  by  an  acquaintance  to  accompany  her  to  a 
Moody  and  Sankey  meeting.  She  declined  to  go, 
but  on  being  further  pressed,  consented  and  went 
She  was  not  impressed  by  anything  she  heard  in  the 
course  of  the  meeting.  Indeed,  she  thought  there 
was  "  nothing  in  it,**  and  wondered  why  they  should 
make  so  much  ado  about  what  seemed  so  common- 
place. The  last  hymn,  "  Yet  there  is  room,"  was 
being  sung  by  Mr.  Sankey  alone.  He  had  reached 
the  last  stanza — 

"  Ere  night  that  gate  may  dooe,  and  seal  thy  doom, 
Then  the  Iwtt  long  cry,  *  No  room,  no  room  ! ' 
*  No  room,  no  room  1    oh,  woeful  cry,  •  No  room  I ' " 

These  last  words  of  Dr.  Bonar's  hymn  fell  upon 
the  ears  of  the  young  woman  like  a  sudden  thunder- 
clap. She  left  the  meeting,  but  the  words  went 
witn  her.  "  No  room,  no  room  I "  still  rang  in 
her  ears.  Conscience  awoke  at  the  sound  of  this 
warning  bell.  Nor  could  she  rest  until,  as  she 
trusts,  she  found  rest  in  the  great  Redeemer. — 
Dr,  Pentecost, 

884  AWE,  Insenaible  to.  Sapor,  as  he  passed 
under  the  walls  of  Amida,  resolved  to  try  whether 
the  majesty  of  his  presence  would  not  awe  the 
garrison  into  immediate  submission.  The  sacri- 
legious result  of  a  random  dart,  which  glanced 
against  the  royal  tiara,  convinced  him  of  his  error. 
-^Gibbon. 

885.  BACK8LIDEB,  A  word  in  season  to.  A 
Christian  young  man,  who  had  fallen  into  the 
neglect  of  God's  bouse  and  ways  of  worldly  and 
fashionable  conformity,  called  on  a  deacon  of  the 
church,  who  was  a  watchmaker,  and  asked  him  to 
repair  his  watch.  **  What  is  the  difficulty  V  said 
the  elder  of  the  two.  "  It  has  lost  time  lately," 
iaid  the  young  man.    The  deacon  looked  at  hiui 


with  a  steady  and  significant  look,  and  said,  "  And 
haven't  you  lost  time  lately?"  The  words  were 
the  means  of  bringing  the  backslider  back  again  to 
repentance  and  to  duty. 

886.  BACK8LIDEB  and  prayer.  At  family 
prayer  little  Mary,  one  evening  when  all  was  silent, 
looked  anxiously  in  the  face  of  her  backsliding  father, 
who  had  ceased  to  pray  in  his  family,  and  said  to 
him  with  quivering  lips,  '*  Pa,  is  God  dead  t "  *'  No, 
my  chUd — why  do  you  ask  that  ?  "  **  Why,  Pa,  you 
never  talk  to  Him  now  as  yoU  used  to  do,**  she 
replied.  These  words  haunted  the  father  until  he 
was  mercifully  reclaimed. — Henry  T,  Williams, 

887.  BACESUDEB,  Deatb  of.  Francis  Spirs, 
an  Italian  lawyer,  embraced  Christianity,  discovered 
great  zeal  in  its  diffusion,  and  was  distinguished  for 
his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  gospel.  When  he 
found  that  he  was  likely  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of 
Christ  he  publicly  recanted  ;  and  soon  after  being 
seised  with  illness,  and  having  the  prospect  of  death 
before  him,  he  was  visited  by  several  eminent  Chris- 
tians,  who  conversed  and  prayed  with  him,  but  with- 
out avail  He  died  in  a  state  of  the  most  awful 
despair,  declaring  the  impossibility  of  his  finding 
mercy  at  the  hands  of  God. — Cydopcedia  ofBdigiouB 
Anecdote, 

888.  BACK8LIDEB,  Repentance  of.  In  tho 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  Archbishop  Cranmer  became 
obnoxious  to  her  persecuting  spirit.  She  was  deter- 
mined to  bring  him  to  the  stake ;  but  previously 
employed  emissaries  to  persuade  him,  by  means  of 
flattery  and  false  promises,  to  renounce  his  faith. 
The  good  man,  overcome,  subscribed  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.  His  conscience  smote  him,  however,  and  he 
returned  to  his  former  persuasion.  When  brought 
to  the  stake  he  stretched  forth  the  hand  that  had 
made  the  unhappy  signature,  and  held  it  in  the 
flames  till  it  was  entirely  consumed,  frequently 
exclaiming,  "That  unworthy  handl"  after  which 
he  patiently  suffered  martyrdom. 

889.  BACKSLIBERS,  a  difference  in.  Elder 
Enapp  was  once  showing,  in  a  sermon,  the  differ- 
ence between  a  mere  professor  and  a  genuine  Chris- 
tian. By  the  way  of  illustration  he  said  that  if 
you  should  turn  the  former  out  of  the  church  he 
would  act  like  a  hog^  that  turns  round  and  tries  to 
root  the  pen  down  ;  but  that  the  other  would  be 
like  a  lambf  that  looks  wistfully  towards  the  fold, 
and  longs  to  be  within  it  again. — Christian  Age, 

890.  BACESUDEBS,  Prayer  a  test  ofl  A  pastor 
related  in  our  hearing  how  he  once  had  under  his 
care  a  church  blessed  with  many  innocent  women. 
One  of  the  best  of  these,  who  had  overworked  her- 
self, suddenly  became,  as  she  supposed,  "a  cast- 
away." She  sent  for  her  pastor,  and  confided  to 
him  her  deplorable  condition.  She  could  not  pray. 
To  read  the  Bible  was  a  hated  task  ;  she  must  be 
a  castaway.  The  pastor  considered  for  a  while ;  then 
he  said,  **Have  you  confidence  enough  in  me  to 
do  exactly  what  I  tell  you  t  **  **  Certainly,"  she 
replied  ;  she  had  full  confidence  in  her  pastor's 
judgment.  "Put  your  hand  in  mine,"  he  said. 
She  obeyed.  "  Now  give  me  your  solemn  promise 
never  to  open  a  Bible  or  attempt  to  pray  until  I 
give  you  leave."  After  a  moment's  hesitation  she 
made  the  required  promise,  and  the  minister  took 
his  leave.  I  think  it  was  that  very  day — perhaps 
the  day  after— that  a  messenger  came  in  hot  haste 
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for  the  minister  to  hurry  to  the  good  sister's  honse. 
With  a  quiet  smile  the  pastor  tamed  to  that  emmd. 
As  he  showed  his  face  at  the  door  the  sister  mshed 
to  hfm,  crying,  **  Release  me  1  release  me  qtdck,  or 
I  shall  pray  I  I  must  pray,  I  will  pray ! — ^yon  shall 
not  hinder  me  I "  **  Do  pray,"  said  her  pastor  ; 
and  thai  was  the  last  of  her  being  ^^  a  castaway." 
— Ckrittian  Age. 

S91.  BACKSLIODra,  Cause  of.  Mr.  Moody 
says  that  on  coming  back  to  this  country,  after  an 
absence  of  eight  years,  he  found  that  nineteen  out 
of  twenty  backsliders  from  the  ranks  of  his  former 
oonveits  had  been  drawn  away  by  the  public-house. 

893.  BAGKSLIDIHO,  ExcnieB  In.  Numbers  of 
the  Greenlanders,  who  for  a  time  adhered  to  the 
Moravian  missionaries,  and  promised  well,  drew 
back,  and  walked  no  mora  with  them ;  while  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  were  wavering,  seduced 
by  the  ooncomrse  of  their  heathen  countrymen,  again 
joined  the  multitude.  One  being  asked  why  he 
could  not  stay,  answered,  "I  have  braght  a  great  deal 
of  powder  and  shot,  which  I  must  first  spend  in  the 
south  in  shooting  reindeer ; "  another,  "  I  must  first 
have  my  fill  of  bears*  flesh ; "  and  a  third,  "  I  munt 
have  a  good  boat,  and  then  I  will  believe." 

S98L  BACKSLIDING,  Hindnnoo  in  the  way  of. 
Disheartened  by  the  extraordinary  dangers  and 
difficoltieB  of  their  enterprise,  a  Roman  army  lost 
courage,  and  resolved  on  a  retreat.  The  general 
reasuped  with  his  soldiers.  Expostulating  with 
them,  be  appealed  to  their  love  of  country,  to  their 
honour,  and  to  their  oaths.  By  all  that  could  revive 
a  fainting  heart  he  sought  to  animate  their  couiace 
and  shake  their  resolution.  Much  they  trusted, 
they  admired,  they  loved  him,  but  his  appeals  were 
all  in  vain.  They  were  not  to  be  moved;  and 
carried  away,  as  by  panics  they  faced  round  to 
retreaL  At  this  juncture  they  were  forcing  a  moun- 
tain pass,  and  had  just  deaied  a  gorge  where  the 
road,  between  two  stupendous  rocks  on  one  side 
and  the  foaming  river  on  the  other,  was  but  a  foot- 
path, broad  enough  for  the  step  of  a  single  man. 
As  a  last  resort  he  laid  himself  down  there,  saying, 
"  If  you  will  retreat,  it  Is  over  this  body  yoa  go, 
trampling  me  to  death  beneath  your  feet."  No  foot 
advanced.  The  flight  was  arrested.  His  soldiers 
could  face  the  foe,  but  could  not  mangle  beneath 
their  feet  one  who  loved  them,  and  had  often  led 
their  ranks  to  victory — sharing  like  a  common  sol- 
dier aU  the  hardships  of  the  campaign,  and  ever 
foremost  in  the  fight.  The  sight  was  one  to  inspire 
them  with  dedsion.  Hesitfting  no  longer  to  ad- 
vance, they  wheeled  round  to  resume  their  march, 
deeming  it  bettor  to  meet  sufFerings,  and  endure 
even  death  itself,  than  trample  under  foot  their 
devoted  and  patriot  leader.  Their  hearts  recoiled 
from  snch  an  outrage.  •  •  .  A  more  touching 
spectacle  bars  our  return.  Jesus,  as  it  were,  lays 
Himself  down  on  our  path ;  nor  can  any  become 
ba^aliders,  and  return  to  the  practice  and  pleasure 
of  sin,  without  trampling  Him  under  their  feet. 
These,  Paul's  very  words,  call  up  a  spectacle  from 
which  every  lover  of  Christ  should  recoil  with 
horror :  "  He,"  says  that  Apostle,  "  who  despised 
Hosea'  law  died  without  mercy ;  ...  of  how 
much  sorer  punishment,  suppose  ye,  shall  he  be 
thought  worthy  who  hath  ttvUden  under  foot  the 
Son  of  God  T  "—Dr.  OtUhrie, 

S94.  B ACKBLTPniO,  On» lecrot of.    ''They did 


run  well ; "  but  the  fable  of  Atlanta  became  their 
history — a  golden  bait  was  cast  in  their  path  ;  they 
stopped  to  take  it,  and  lust  the  race. — Harris. 

895.  BACESLIDINQ,  Way  open  for.  About  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  a  certain  bishop  who  had 
embraced  the  new  doctrines,  and  to  whom  it  was 
therefore  of  no  use,  presented  a  relic  (a  dead  man's 
toe)  to  the  Church  at  St.  Nicholas,  Switaerland. 
He  made  the  present  conditionally  with  the  power 
of  resuming  it  if  he  should  return  to  his  old  waya-* 
Sir  John  Forbes, 

896.  BANX8HHEHT  does  not  leparato  from 
God.  A  noble  and  a  tender  man  was  thii  Gregory 
[Naziaozen],  and  so  tender  because  so  noble — a 
man  to  lose  no  cubit  of  his  stature  for  being  looked 
at  steadfastly  or  struck  at  reproachfully.  **  Y  ou  may 
cast  me  down,"  he  said,  "  from  my  bishop's  throne, 
but  you  cannot  banish  me  from  before  God's." — 
Mrs,  Browning. 

397.  BANISHMEBT,  Sharing.  When  M.  Bar* 
thelei^y  was  sent,  with  several  others,  into  banish- 
ment at  Cayenne,  his  servant,  Le  Tellier,  came 
running  up,  as  he  was  getting  into  the  carriage, 
with  an  order  from  the  Directory  permitting  him 
to  accompany  his  master.  He  delivered  it  to 
Augereau,  who,  having  read  it,  said»  "You  are 
determined,  then,  to  share  the  fate  of  these  men, 
who  are  lost  for  ever.  Whatever  events  await  them, 
be  assured  they  will  never  return."  "  My  mind  is 
made  up,"  answered  Le  Tellier ;  *'  I  shall  be  happy 
to  share  the  misfortunes  of  my  master."  ''Well, 
then,"  replied  Augereau,  "go,  fanatic,  and  perish 
with  him ; "  adding  at  the  same  time,  **  Soldiers, 
let  this  man  be  watched  as  closely  as  these 
miscreants." 

Le  Tellier  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  his 
master,  who  felt  exquisite  pleasure  at  such  a  moment 
to  press  so  affectionate  a  friend  to  his  bosom.  This 
valuable  servant  continued  to  show  the  same  courage 
and  attachment  daring  the  voyage,  and  after  they 
arrived  at  Cayenne ;  and  he  was  treated  as  an  equal 
and  companion,  not  only  by  his  master,  but  by  the 
companions  of  his  exile. 

898.  BANKBUFTCT  ■ometimos  a  bloating.  I 
heard  a  man  who  had  failed  in  business,  and  whose 
furniture  was  sold  at  auction,  say  that  when  the 
cradle  and  the  crib  and  the  piano  went  tears  would 
come,  and  he  had  to  leave  the  honse  to  be  a  man. 
Now  there  are  thousands  of  men  who  have  lost 
their  pianos,  but  they  have  found  better  music  in 
the  sound  of  their  children's  voices  and  footeteps 
going  cheerfully  down  with  them  to  poverty  than 
any  harmony  of  chorded  instruments.  Oh  how 
blessed  is  bankruptoy  when  it  saves  a  man's  chil- 
dren 1  I  see  many  men  who  are  brin^g  up  their 
children  as  I  should  bring  up  mine,  if,  when  they 
were  ten  years  old,  I  should  lay  them  on  a  dissect- 
ing teble  and  cut  the  sinews  of  their  arms  and  legf*, 
so  that  they  oould  neither  walk  nor  use  their  hands, 
but  only  sit  still  and  be  fed.  Thus  rich  men  put 
the  knife  of  indolence  and  luxury  to  their  children's 
energies,  and  they  grow  up  fatted,  lazy  calves,  fitted 
for  nothing  at  twenty-five  but  to  drink  deep  and 
squander  wide  ;  and  the  father  must  be  a  slave  aU 
his  life,  in  order  to  make  beaste  of  his  children. 
How  blessed,  then,  is  the  stroke  of  disaster  which 
seta  the  chUdren  free,  and  gives  them  over  to  the 
hard  Imt  kind  bosom  of  Poverty,  who  says  to  them, 
"  Work ! "  And  working  makes  them  men. — BeeoJier. 
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S99#  BANQUET,  An  eztrayagaat.  At »  banquet 
fflven  by  Napoleon's  ambassadon  a  plate  of  five 
pears  Gost  five  bimdred  and  fifty  dollars.  Kapoleon 
^id,  when  be  beard  of  it,  "  Sach  extravagaucea  are 
only  to  be  expected  of  fools  or  madmen.*' 

400.  BAPTISMAL  rtgw&erafcion.  A  Frenob 
Jesait  onoe  visited  a  tribe  of  singular  people 
(American  IncUans),  and  taught,  as  usual,  the  effi- 
cacy of  baptism.  But  a  chief,  when  be  beard  of  the 
power  of  the  regenerating  Word  and  Spirit  of  the 
living  God  from  a  Protectant  missionary,  contrasted 
the  teaching  of  the  two  in  a  few  plain  but  un- 
answerable words  of  broken  language : — "  That  goes 
right  here  'to  my  heart,  not  like  that  other  nonsense 
talk.  The  Qreat  Spirit  wants  dean  here  *' — (point- 
ing to  his  heart) — "  never  mind  face.  What  have 
hc^  men  to  do  with  baptism  t  Water  on  face  all 
go  for  nothing  to  bad  man.  Jim  Beech-tree  mad 
as  ever  with  strong  water.  Baptize  on  face  do  him 
no  good :  he  old  Jim  still." — Sidney*B  Life  of  Sir 
Richard  HUl. 

401.  BAPTISM  and  its  dolay  miBondentood. 
Among  the  proselytes  of  Christianity  there  were 
many  who  judged  it  imprudent  to  precipitate  a 
salutary  rite  which  could  not  be  repeated ;  to  throw 
away  an  inestimable  privilege  which  could  never 
be  recovered.  By  the  delay  of  their  baptism  they 
could  venture  freely  to  indulge  their  passions  in  the 
enjoyment  of  this  world,  whUe  they  still  retained  in 
their  own  hands  the  means  of  a  sure  and  easy 
absolution. — Qiihoi^ 

408.  BAPTISM  and  the  Visible  Church.  One 
of  the  parish  ministers  preaching  at  Whitewell 
Chapel,  Mr.  Philip  Henry  and  his  family  and 
many  of  his  friends  being  present,  was  earnestly 
cautioning  people  not  to  go  to  conventicles,  and 
used  this  as  an  argument  against  it»  *'that  they 
were  baptized  into  the  Church  of  England."  Mr. 
Henry's  catholic  charity  could  not  well  digest  this 
monopolising  of  the  great  ordinance  of  baptism,  and 
thought  it  time  to  bear  bis  testimony  against  such 
narrow  principles,  of  which  he  ever  expressed  his 
dislike  in  all  parties  and  persuasions^  Accordingly, 
he  took  the  next  opportunity  that  offered  itself 
publicly  to  baptize  a  child,  and  desired  the  congre- 
gation to  bear  witness  "that  he  did  not  baptize 
that  child  into  the  Church  of  England,  nor  into  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  nor  into  the  Church  of  the 
Dissenters,  nor  into  the  church  at  Broad  Oak,  but 
into  the  Vintle  Catholic  Church  of  Jesus  Christ." — 
Whiieero$9, 

408.  BAPTISM  and  the  Yiaible  Choroh.  When 
I  was  in  San  Francisco  a  few  summers  ago,  at  the 
close  of  the  preaching  service  a  young  man  came 
up  on  the  steps  of  the  pulpit  and  said,  "You 
don't  know  me,  do  you  ?  "  I  replied,  "  No,  I  do 
not  remember  you."  Sud  he,  "I  am  James 
Parrish.  Don't  you  know  James  Parrish  t "  "  Oh, 
yes,"  I  said,  "  I  do  know  you ;  I  remember."  Then 
the  scene  all  flashed  back  upon  me  of  a  small  room 
in  Syracuse,  New  York,  and  a  dying  mother  who 
sent  for  me  and  an  elder  of  the  church  to  come  and 
baptize  her  children ;  and  again  I  saw  her  lying 
there  as  she  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  Mr.  Talmage, 
I  sent  for  you ;  I  am  going  to  die,  but  I  can't  die 
until  my  children  are  in  the  Church  of  God.  Will 
you  please  to  baptize  them  ?  "  And  "  in  the  Name 
o!  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost/'  I  baptized  them.    Then  she  folded  her 


bands  and  said,  "It  is  enough.  Lord  Jesua, 
come  quickly."  What  was  the  use  of  having  )iei 
children  in  the  Church  f  I  said  to  the  young  man 
standing  on  the  pulpit-stairs  in  San  Francisco, 
"Oh,  yes;  I  suppose  you  yourself  have  become  a 
Christian,  haven't  you?"  "Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "I 
have."  "  I  knew  you  would,"  I  said.  "  Any  young 
man  who  had  a  mother  like  you  liad  could  not  help 
but  be  a  Christian." 

A  father  said  to  his  son,  "You  are  too  young 
to  connect  yourself  with  the  Church  of  God ; " 
and  the  next  day,  while  they  were  out  in  the 
fields,  there  was  a  lamb  that  had  strayed  away, 
and  it  was  bleating  for  its  mother,  and  the  father 
said  to  the  son,  "Take  that  lamb  over  to  the 
fold  to  its  mother."  The  boy  said,  "Father,  I 
guess  not ;  you  had  better  let  it  stay  out  here  six 
months,  and  see  whether  it  lives  or  not;  and  if 
it  lives,  then  we  can  take  it  in."  The  father  felt 
the  truth  at  his  heart,  and  said,  "My  son,  take 
that  lamb  in,  and  vou  go  yourself  the  next  time  the 
Lord's  fold  opens.  "Suffer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  Me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven." — Talmage, 

404.  BAPTISM  and  onion.  Under  my  platform 
in  Brooklyn  I  have  a  baptistery,  and  if  anybody's 
son  or  daughter  brought  up  in  Baptist  ideas  wants 
to  be  immersed,  you  won't  cat^h  me  reasoning  with 
them ;  I  baptize  them.  So  it  is  that  I  inunerse, 
I  sprinkle,  and  I  have  in  some  instances  poured, 
and  I  never  saw  there  was  any  difference  in  the 
Christianity  that  was  made. — Beeeher. 

400.  BAPTISM,  Charity  in  connection  with. 
The  Rev.  John  Clayton  being  told  by  a  yoimg  man, 
in  a  rather  off-hand  way,  that  he  was  alx>ut  to 
join  the  Baptist  denomination,  "because  half  an 
hour's  examination  of  the  New  Testament  was 
enough  to  make  any  one  a  Baptist,"  quietly 
answered  that  "perhaps  such  might  be  the  result 
of  half  an  hour't  examination;  but  that  a  little 
further  thought  and  inquiry  would  at  least  discover 
that  aU  the  proofs  and  reasons  were  not  on  one 
side  of  the  question." — Samud  M*AIL 

406.  BAPTISM,  Desire  for  infant's.  Summoned 
once,  and  in  haste,  to  the  dying  bed  of  a  mother  who 
was  anxious  to  see  her  child  baptized  ere  she  herself 
expired,  I  found  myself  able  to  sympathl%  with 
her.  The  last  desire  of  her  life,  the  last  effort  of 
her  sinking  heart,  was  to  give  the  infant  to  God. 
With  her  dying  arms  she  laid  the  new-bom  lamb 
OB  the  Shepherd's  bosom,  and  ere  the  water  was 
sprinkled  on  its  face  the  mother  had  breathed  her 
last.  Unconscious  of  the  affecting  scene,  the  infant 
received  a  double  baptism— at  onoe  baptized  by  the 
water  that  fell  from  our  agitated  hand  and  by  the 
bitter  tears  that  rolled  down  on  its  sweet  face  from 
a  father's  cheeks.  There  was  sorrow  and  anguish 
there.  Beside  that  dead  mother  there  was  deep 
solemnity,  but  no  superstition ;  and  if  the  wish  to 
see  her  child  baptized  ere  she  left  it  to  the  care  of 
others  expressed  a  mother's  weakness,  it  was  one 
with  which  we  felt  it  no  sin  to  sympathise. — 
Outhrie. 

407.  BAPTISM,  Infant.  An  assembly  of  sixty- 
six  pastors — ^men  who  had  stood  the  trial  of  a 
grievous  persecution,  and  sound  in  the  faith — was 
called  by  Cyprian,  in  the  year  253  of  the  Christian 
era  to  aecide,  not  whether  infante  should  be  bap- 
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tized  at  all,  bat  whether  it  shouM  be  done  imme' 
diately  or  oq  the  eighth  day.  If  infaat  baptism 
had  beeo  an  innovatkiii,  it  moflt  hare  been  now  of 
oonaiderable  etanding.  The  disputee  abovt  Easter 
show  that  such  an  innoration  must  have  formed  a 
remarkable  era  in  the  Church.  It  is  impossible  to 
acooont  for  the  silence  of  all  antiquity  but  on  the 
footing  that  it  had  once  been  allowed,  and  that 
infant  baptism  was  the  practice  of  the  first 
Gborche^ — Milner, 

408.  BAPnSlC,  tf ot  too  young  lor.  In  a 
Chinese  Christian  family  at  Amoy  a  little  boy,  the 
youngest  of  three  children,  on  asking  his  father  to 
allow  him  to  be  baptised,  was  told  that  he  was  too 
young.  To  this  he  made  the  touching  reply, 
"Jesus  has  promised  to  carry  the  lambs  in  His 
arms.  As  I  am  only  a  little  boy,  it  will  be  easier 
for  Jesus  to  carry  me," 

409.  BAPTISM  Of  children.  Father  Taylor, 
ipeaking  ct  the  objection  some  preachers  had  to 
biptizing  the  children  of  unconverted  parents,  took 
a  beautiful  iniant  in  his  arms,  and  raising  it  as 
he  raised  his  voice,  with  an  inimitable  gesture, 
ezdaimed  with  volcanic  vehemence,  ^  Why,  if  the 
old  Devil  himself  would  bring  me  a  child  to  baptize 
I  would  baptize  it,  and  say,  '  Devil,  go  to  your  own 
place  !  Angels,  take  the  baby  ! ' " — Life  of  Fat/ur 
Taylor, 

410.  BAPTISM,  Water  in.  Some  one  sent  to 
know  whether  it  was  permissible  to  use  warm  water 
io  baptism  1  Hie  Doctor  replied,  "Tell  the  block- 
head that  water,  warm  or  cold,  is  water." — Luthei^s 
TahUTaUc 

411.  BABOADf,  A  fooIiBh.  On  one  occasion 
[during  Columbus'  first  voyage]  an  Indian  gave 
half  a  handful  of  gold-dust  in  exchange  for  one  of 
their  toys,  and  no  sooner  was  he  in  possession  of  it 
than  he  bounded  to  the  woods,  looking  often  behind 
him,  fearing  the  Spaniards  might  repent  of  having 
parted  so  cheaply  with  such  an  inestimable  jeweL — 
WaAington  Irving. 

412.  BASENESS  aa  inatlnot  with  ftoma  men. 
What  the  planters  of  Carolina  and  Louisiana  say, 
or  used  to  say,  of  black  men  with  flat  noses  and 
woolly  hair  was,  Macanlay  affirms,  strictly  true  of 
Barfere :  the  curse  of  Canaan  was  upon  him  ;  he  was 
bom  a  slave ;  baseness  was  an  instinct  in  him.  The 
impulse  which  drove  him  from  a  party  in  adversity 
to  a  party  in  prosperity  was  "as  irresistible  as  that 
which  drives  the  cuckoo  and  the  swallow  towards 
the  sun  when  the  dark  and  cold  months  are  ap- 
proaching." Those  who  had  to  do  with  him  are 
accordingly  said  to  have  felt  no  more  hatred  to  him 
than  tb^  felt  to  the  horses  which  dragged  the 
cannon  ci  the  foe.  The  horses  had  only  done  accord- 
ing to  their  kind.  So  it  was  with  Bax^re.  He  was 
of  a  nature  so  low  that  it  might  be  doubted  whether 
he  oonld  properly  be  an  object  of  the  hostility  of 
reasonable  beings. — Franeia  Jaeox. 

413.  BATTLE,  Dreadfoliiesa  of.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  said  after  Waterloo,  ''There  is  only 
one  thing  more  dreadful  than  a  battle  lost,  and  that 
is  a  victMy  won ; "  and  everybody  remembers  how 
the  stem  soldier  sat  with  clenched  hands  and  com- 
pressed lips  in  his  tent  after  that  famous  battle  of 
Waterloo,  with  the  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks  as 
the  list  of  the  British  slain  was  read  out  to  him. 


414.  BEATITUDES,  Comfort  fhmi.  I  made  him 
(his  son)  read  over  slowly  the  Beatitudes,  and  tried 
to  fix  my  mind  and  heart  upon  them  and  believe 
them;  explaining  them  to  him  afterwards,  and 
to  myself  as  I  went  on.  "Blessed  are,"  not  the 
successful,  but  *'  the  poor  in  spirit."  "  Blessed,"  not 
the  rich,  nor  the  admired,  nor  the  fashionable,  nor 
the  happy,  but  *'  the  meek,  and  the  pure  in  heart,  and 
the  merciful"  That  fell  upon  my  heart  like  music, 
— Robertion  (during  hit  latt  illnest). 

410.  BEAUTIFm^Struigo  conception  of.  When 
I  was  on  the  Lake  of  Zug,  which  lies  bosomed  among 
such  grand  mountains,  the  boatman,  after  telling 
some  stories  about  Suwarrow's  march  through  the 
neighbourhood,  asked  me,  "  Is  it  true  that  he  came 
from  a  country  where  there  is  not  a  mountain  to  be 
seen  ?  "  *'  Yes, "  I  replied ;  "you  may  go  hundreds 
of  miles  without  oommg  to  one."  **  That  must  be 
beautiful ! "  he  exclaimed  ;  "that  must  be  k)eautif  ul ! " 
— Jtdiua  0,  Uare, 

416.  BEAIJT7  and  its  £adiiig  nature.  Tou 
showed  me  a  beautiful  leaf  in  the  summer-time,  its 
colour  rich,  its  veins  exquisitely  pencilled,  its  tints 
matchless  in  their  prettiness  and  delicacy.  But 
where  is  its  beauty  now  ?  It  is  oonmiingled  with 
the  dust,  and  is  trodden  under  foot  of  men.  And 
that  beautiful  flower  that  you  gave  me  ?  I  tended 
it  with  scrupulous  care,  I  protected  it  from  every 
blast ;  I  suffered  not  the  sun  to  scorch  it  by  day, 
nor  the  frost  by  night ;  but  I  could  not  save  it  from 
decay.  One  morning  I  found  it  faded,  and,  a  little 
later,  the  petals  scattered  upon  the  floor.  Is  it  not 
BO  with  all  mortal  beauty  ?  The  bloom  on  the  cheek, 
the  roseate  hue,  the  human  face  divine  flushed  with 
beauteous  fire.  How  soon  that  bloom  fades  1  One 
night's  deep  grief  suffices  to  destroy  it  for  ever. 
How  soon  the  eye  loses  its  youthful  lustre  1  How 
soon  the  forehead  has  lines  cut  right  across  it !  How 
soon  the  cheeks  fall  back  !  And,  when  we  are  not 
thinking  of  it,  old  Father  Time  passes  by  and 
sprinkles  on  our  heads  a  handful  of  snow,  to  tell  us 
that  the  autumn  has  come  and  that  winter  is  nigh. 
— Rev,  E.  D.  Sclomon. 

417.  BEAUTY  and  the  Divine  Mind.  It  is 
among  the  mosses  of  the  wall,  however,  that  the 
richest  harvest  of  beauty  and  interest  may  be 
gathered.  .  .  .  Well  do  I  remember  the  bright 
July  afternoon  when  their  wonderful  structure  and 
peculiarities  were  first  unveiled  to  me  by  one  long 
sinoe  dead,  whose  cultured  eye  saw  strange  loveliness 
in  things  which  others  idly  passed,  and  whose  simple 
warm  heart  was  ever  alive  to  the  mute  appeals  of 
humblest  wild  flower  or  tiniest  moss.  There  was 
opened  up  to  me  that  day  a  new  world  of  hitherto 
undreamt-of  beauty  and  intellectual  delight ;  in  the 
structural  details  of  the  moss  which  illustrated  the 
lesson  I  got  a  glimpse  of  some  deeper  aspect  of 
the  Divine  character  than  mere  intelligence.  Me- 
thought  I  saw  Him,  not  as  the  mere  contriver  or 
designer,  but  in  His  own  loving  nature,  having  His 
tender  mercies  over  all  His  works — displaying  care 
for  helplessness  and  minuteness— care  for  beauty  in 
the  works  of  nature.  Small  as  the  object  before  me 
was,  I  was  impressed — in  the  wonder  of  its  structure, 
at  once  a  means  and  an  end,  beautiful  in  itself  and 
performing  its  beautiful  uses  in  nature — not  with 
the  limited  ingenuity  of  a  finite,  but  with  the 
wisdom  and  love  of  an  Infinite  Spirit.  To  that  one 
unforgotten  lesson,  improved  by  much  study  of  these 
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little  objects  alike  in  the  closet  and  in  the  field, 
I  owe  many  moments  of  pure  happiness. — Hugh 
MaemiUan, 

418.  BEAUTY'  and  yirtua.  A  gentleman  had 
two  children — one  a  daughter,  who  was  considered 
plain  in  her  person;  the  other  a  son,  who  was 
reckoned  handsome.  One  day,  as  they  were  play- 
ing together,  they  saw  their  faces  in  a  looking-glass. 
The  boy  was  charmed  with  his  beauty,  and  spoke 
of  it  to  his  sister,  who  considered  his  remarks  as  so 
many  reflections  on  her  want  of  it.  She  told  her 
father  of  the  affair,  complaining  of  her  brother's 
rudeness  to  her.  The  father,  instead  of  appearing 
angry,  took  them  both  on  his  knees,  and  with  much 
affection  gave  them  the  following  advice  : — "  I 
would  have  you  both  look  in  the  glass  every  day : 
you,  my  son,  that  you  may  be  reminded  never  to 
dishonour  the  beauty  of  your  face  by  the  deformity 
of  your  actions ;  and  you,  my  daughter,  that  you 
may  take  care  to  hide  the  defect  of  beauty  in  your 
person  by  the  superior  lustre  of  your  virtuous  and 
amiable  conduct." 

419.  BEAUTY  common.  An  entertainment  given 
at  Bruges  was  especially  distinguished  by  the  radi- 
ant beauty  and  rich  attire  of  the  female  nobility. 
**  I  thought  I  was  the  only  queen  here,*'  ezdaimeid 
the  envious  Jeanne  of  Navarre ;  "  but  I  find  myself 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  queens." — StudenCi 
Prance, 

420.  BEAUT7,  Corrnpiion  claims  it  *<  At  Bo- 
logna  they  showed  us  the  skeleton  of  a  celebrated 
beauty  who  died  at  a  period  of  life  when  she  was 
still  the  object  of  universal  admiration.  Bv  way 
of  making  atonement  for  her  own  vanity,  she  be- 
queathed herself  as  a  monument  to  curb  the  vanity 
of  others.  Recollecting  on  her  deathbed  the  great 
adulation  that  had  been  paid  to  her  charms,  and 
the  fatal  change  they  were  soon  to  undergo,  she 
ordered  that  her  body  should  be  dissected,  and 
her  bones  hung  up  for  the  inspection  of  all  young 
maidens  who  are  inclined  to  be  vain  of  their  beauty. 
— Brydone. 

421.  BEAUT7  in  all.  Sheridan,  when  shown 
a  single  volume  entitled  "  The  Beautiei  of  Shake- 
speare," read  it  for  some  time  with  apparent  satis- 
faction, and  then  exclaimed,  "  This  is  iXi  very  well, 
but  where  are  the  other  seven  volumes  ?  "—Horcux 
Smith. 

422.  BEAUT7  no  excnse  for  gin.  Byron*s 
countenance  is  a  thing  to  dream  of.  A  certain  fair 
lady,  whose  name  has  been  too  often  mentioned 
in  connection  with  his,  told  a  friend  of  mine  that 
when  she  first  saw  Byron  it  was  in  a  crowded 
room,  and  she  did  not  know  who  it  was  ;  but  her 
eyes  were  instantly  nailed,  and  she  said  to  herself, 
'*  That  pale  face  %$  my  fate."  And  if  a  godlike  face 
and  godlike  powers  could  have  made  any  excuse 
for  devilry,  to  be  sure  she  had  one. — LockJiarCt 
Life  of  Scott.  • 

423.  6EAUT7,  PeriBhable  natnre  of.  We  have 
seen  an  ancient  mirror  from  the  sepulchres  of 
Egypt,  in  which,  some  three  thousand  years  ago, 
the  swathed  and  mummied  form  beside  whose  dust 
it  lay  looked  on  her  face  to  admire  its  beauty ;  or 
while  lamenting  them,  to  conceal,  if  possible,  the 
ravages  of  time. — Guthrie 

424.  BEAUTT,  Sense  of,  innate.    The  wife  of  a 


Quaker  availed  herself  of  her  husband's  absence  to 
embellish  the  house.  When  he  came  back  he  was 
much  struck  with  the  alterations,  and  remonstrated. 
"Thou'st  got  those  rooms  papered  ;  and  I  observe 
thon'st  got  roses  in  a  paper — ^red  roses."  "  Well," 
said  she,  *'thou  wouldst  not  have  drab  roaet."^ 
Denton. 

420,  BEAUry,  what  it  oomes  to.  When  at 
Bologna,  Byron  used  to  visit  the  Campo  Sancto,  the 
sexton  of  which  was  a  favourite  of  his,  and  the 
"  beautiful  and  innocent  face  "  of  whose  daughter 
of  fifteen  he  used  to  contrast  with  the  skulls  that 
peopled  several  cells  there,  and  particularly  with 
that  of  one  skull  dated  1766,  "which  was  once 
covered  (the  tradition  goes)  by  the  most  lovely 
features  oi  Bologna — ^noble  and  rich." 

The  good  King  BAmi  had  painted  on  the  walls  of 
one  of  the  rooms  in  the  Gelestine  Monastery  at 
Avignon  a  skeleton — itVas  that  of  a  once  surpassing 
beauty  who  had  won  his  heart  — Prancia  Jaeox. 

426.  BEGINNXNOS,  Insignificant  It  is  remark- 
able how  insignificant  incidents  at  the  first  blush 
have  appeared  which  have  proved  to  be  pregnant 
with  momentous  consequences.  A  street  riot  at 
Boston  and  at  Paris  turned  out  to  be  the  two  great 
revolutions  of  modern  times. — Lord  Beaoon^fidd. 

427.  BEQmNINOS,  Result  of  smalL  The  story 
is  an  old  one,  but  good,  for  aU  that  Said  the 
camel,  '*  It  is  cold  out  here ;  may  I  put  my  head 
within  your  door  f  "  The  merchant  could  not  find 
it  in  his  heart  to  refuse.  Before  long  the  camel's 
neck,,  as  well  as  his  head,  was  within  the  little 
room ;  then  his  shoulders ;  then  his  whole  body. 
So  the  merchant  was  crowded  out  entirely,  for  the 
room  was  not  big  enough  for  both  of  them. 

428.  BEaiNNINOS,  SmalL  A  man  in  ToUand, 
Gt.,  found  a  very  small  potato  in  one  of  his  pockets 
when  he  came  in  from  his  work.  *'  Here,"  said  he, 
laughingly,  to  a  boy  twelve  years  old  who  lived 
with  him,  "  plant  that,  and  you  shall  have  all  you 
can  raise  from  it  till  you  are  of  age." 

The  bright  little  boy  cut  the  potato  into  as  many- 
pieces  as  there  were  "  eyes  "  in  it,  and  planted  it. 
In  the  autumn  he  dug  and  laid  by  the  increase  of 
it,  and  planted  that  in  the  foUowing  spring.  Next 
year  he  planted  the  larger  crop  gathered  the  pre- 
vious autumn.  The  potatoes  grew  healthily  and 
did  well,  and  his  fourth  year's  harvest  amounted  to 
four  hundred  bushels.  The  farmer  asked  to  be  re- 
leased from  his  bargain,  for  he  saw  that  the  boy's 
planting  would  cover  all  his  land.  And  yet  it  is 
quite  common  to  despise  "the  day  of  small  tilings  I  '* 

429.  BSOINNINQS,  SmalL  A  Welsh  dergyman 
asked  a  little  girl  for  the  text  of  the  last  sermon. 
The  child  gave  no  answer;  she  only  wept  He 
found  out  that  she  had  no  Bible  in  which  to  look 
out  for  the  text ;  and  this  led  him  to  inquire  whether 
her  parents  or  neighbours  had  a  Bible.  He  was 
from  that  circumstance  induced  to  begin  a  Bible 
Society  for  Wales.  Some  good  people  in  London 
said,  "Why  should  not  we  have  a  Bible  Society 
for  England  too?"  And  others  said,  "And  for 
France,  and  the  nations  of  Europe?"  And  then 
another  said,  "  Why  not  have  a  Bible  Society  for 
the  whole  world  ? "  The  tears  of  that  little  girl  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society. 
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480.  BEUEF,  A  goienl,  comM  fini.  As  the 
eondemned  man  believeth  first  the  king  s  favoar  to 
all  humble  ssppliants  before  he  believes  it  to  him- 
self, ao  the  order  is,  not  to  look  to  Grod's  intention 
in  a  personal  way,  bat  to  His  oomplaoenoy  and 
tenderness  to  all  repentant  sinners.  This  was  St 
Paul's  method,  embracing  by  all  means  that  great 
and  faithful  saying,  "Jesus  Christ  came  to  save 
sinners"  before  He  ranked  himself  in  front  of 
those  sinners  (1  Tim.  L  15). — EutherfortL 

4SL  BELIEF  and  knowledge.  About  the  year 
1742  Mr.  Drachart,  the  Danish  missionary  in  Green- 
land, baptized  nine  persons.  Among  these  was 
an  old  man  who,  when  he  heard  that  his  two 
daoghten  were  to  be  baptized,  went  to  the  mis- 
sionary and  asked  if  he  might  not  be  baptized  too. 
"It  is  true,"  said  he,  '*I  can  say  but  little,  and 
very  probably  I  shall  never  learn  so  much  as  my 
children  ;  for  thou  canst  see  that  my  hairs  are  quite 
grey,  and  that  I  am  a  very  old  man ;  but  I  believe 
with  all  my  heart  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  aU 
thou  sayest  of  Him  is  true."  So  moving  a  petition 
could  not  be  refused,  though  the  aged  suppliant  was 
unable  to  retain  the  usual  questions  and  answers 
in  his  memory.  He  was  much  affected  while  the 
ordinance  was  performed,  and  moistened  the  place 
where  he  was  bi^tized  with  his  tears. 

432.  BKTiTKF  in  God.  Not  long  ago  a  man  said 
to  me,  "I  cannot  believe."  "Whomf*  1  asked. 
He  stammered,  and  said  again,  "  I  cannot  believe." 
I  said,  "Wbwl"  ••Well,"  he  said,  '•!  ean*t 
believe."  *'TFXomf"  I  asked  again.  At  last  he 
said,  **  I  cannot  believe  myself."  •*  Well,  you  don't 
need  to.  You  do  not  need  to  put  any  confidence 
in  yourself.  The  less  you  believe  in  yourself  the 
better.  But  if  you  tell  me  you  can't  believe  God, 
that  is  another  tiling ;  and  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
why ! "— ifoody. 

433b  BELIEF,  Inflnenoe  of.  Carlyle  tells  of  a 
conversation  at  which  he  was  once  present  more 
than  fifty-six  years  aga  Some  one  was  talking  of 
the  mischief  which  beliefs  had  produced  in  the 
world.  *•  Yes,"  Carlyle  said,  •'  belief  has  done  much 
evil,  but  it  has  done  all  the  good.  We  do  not,  we 
cannot,  certainly  know  what  we  are,  or  where  we 
are  going.  But  if  we  believe  nobly  about  ourselves^ 
we  have  a  chance  of  living  nobly.  If  we  believe 
basely,  base  we  shall  certainly  become." — Froude, 

434.  BELIEF,  Unoertalnty  of.  Some  men's  un- 
certainty and  haziness  in  the  matter^  ol  religious 
belief  remind  us  of  the  storv  of  a  celebrated  legal 
notability  of  Edinburgh.  Coming  home  after  a 
night  spent  in  oonvivudities,  he  was  so  confused 
as  to  be  unable  to  tell  his  way  to  his  own  house  in 
Picardy  Place.  He  saw  an  industrious  housemaid 
cleaning  a  doorstep,  and  went  up  to  her  saying, 
"Sh,  my  girl,  can  you  tell  me  where  John  Clerk 
lives  t "  '•  Dinna  speer  at  me,"  says  the  girl,  ''.with 
jour  nonsense,  when  you're  John  Clerk  himseP  I " 
'•Ay,  s^,"  said  he^  "I  ken  that  vera  well;  but 
John  cSerk  wants  to  know  where  John  Clerk 
live*."— A 

436.  BELIEF,  Unity  o£  Where  there  is  a  transit 
of  Yenoa,  or  of  some  other  planet,  and  twenty  men 
look  at  i^  the  sensitiveness  of  some  of  them  is  such 
that  they  will  see  it  quicker  than  the  others,  so  that 
there  will  be  an  appreciable  point  of  time  between 
the  seeing  of  one  and  the  seeing  of  another.    One 


being  quick,  and  another  slower,  and  another  still 
slower,  there  are  differences  of  seconds  in  the  times 
when  the  oontact  reports  itself  to  the  different  ' 
persons ;  and  seconds  are  of  great  importance  in 
such  matters.  Distinguished  observers  have  ••per* 
sonal "  equations,  as  they  are  called,  by  which  they 
measure  each  other  in  this  matter  of  swiftness  and 
accuracy.  One  is  at  the  top  of  the  Itst,  another  is 
lower  down  on  the  list,  and  another  is  still  lower 
down ;  and  in  comparing  the  results  of  their  obser- 
vations, allowance  nas  to  be  made  for  the  personal 
equation  of  each.  And  that  which  is  true  of  the 
nervous  system  in  regard  to  sight  is  a  thousand 
times  more  true  with  respect  to  the  higher  functions. 
For  example^  take  a  person  who  is  a  roaring,  jolly, 
coarse-fibied  man.  He  loves  his  friend.  Yes,  a 
kind  of  love  he  has — ^that  sort  of  love  which  he 
shows  by  coming  up  and  slapping  you  on  the  back 
so  hard  as  to  knock  you  half  across  the  sidewalk, 
and  saying,  ••You  are  my  friend;  I  like  you!" 
Not  far  o^  just  over  the  way,  is  another  nature,  to 
whom  love  is  as  an  atmosphere  of  coming  and  going 
elements,  full,  delicate,  sweeti  and  fine,  opening  and 
expanding  in  every  direction.  And  how  different 
those  two  natures  are  1  How  different  to  them  the 
sound  of  the  word  •*  love  "is  1  To  one  it  is  a  rude 
shout  of  good-nature ;  to  the  other  it  is  like  the 
music  of  the  spheres.  Now  to  the  great  realm  of 
religions  truths  belong  the  social  and  spiritual 
elements  in  man.  They  cannot  be  learned  by  the 
senses,  nor  by  argum^ts,  nor  by  demonstrations ; 
and  the  idea  of  a  unity  of  belief  is  simply  absurd. 
Each  truth  will  be  to  every  man  what  his  own 
receiving  nature  makes  it — ieeeher, 

436.  BELIEF,  Valno  of.  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  at 
a  time  when  he  had  everything  that  wealth  and 
gay  society  and  worldly  dLstinction  and  literature 
could  supply  to  make  him  happy,  said  with  a  sigh, 
••  There  is  no  man  I  envy  so  much  as  the  man  who 
has  a  firm  religious  belieL" — Dr,  Thain  Davidion. 

437.  BEUEVEBS,  Want  of  consoonttion  in. 
In  hundreds  of  cases  I  have  put  the  question 
pointedly,  ••Do  you  know  that  you  have  been  instru- 
mental in  leading  one  soul  to  Christ  T  "  only  to  hear 
the  sad  confession  that  there  has  been  no  effort  made 
in  that  direction. — A.  O,  Pearaon,  D,D, 

433.  BELIEVINd  and  doing.  A  gentleman, 
talking  about  two  brothers,  said  he  could  not  under- 
stand the  difference  between  them.  •*0h,"  replied 
his  friend,  ••  the  religion  of  one  is  DO ;  that  of  the 
other  is  D011&  The  elder  works  and  toils  to  get 
favour  with  God;  the  other  believes  that  Jesus 
•  paid  all  the  debt '  for  him,  and  now  he  works  so 
cheerfully  and  well  because  it  ia  all  a  '  labour  of 
love '  and  gratitude." 

439.  BELIEVING,  Firm  foundation  ot  Mr. 
Lyford,  a  Puritan  divine,  a  few  days  previous  to  his 
dissolution,  being  desired  by  his  friends  to  give 
th^m  some  account  of  his  hopes  and  comforts,  he 
replied,  '•!  will  let  you  know  how  it  is  with  me, 
and  on  what  around  I  stand.  Here  is  the  grave, 
the  wrath  of  God,  and  de%'ouring  flames,  the  great 
punishinent  of  sin  on  the  one  hand ;  and  here  am  I, 
a  poor  sinful  creature,  on  the  other ;  but  this  is  my 
comfort — ^the  covenant  of  grace,  established  upon  so 
many  sure  promises,  hath  satisfied  all.  The  act  of 
oblivion  passed  in  heaven  is,  •!  will  forgive  their 
iniquities,  and  their  sins  will  I  reqember  no  more. 
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nith  tb«  IxK-cL'  This  is  the  blessed  privilege  of 
all  withiD  the  ooyenant,  of  whom  I  am  one.  For  I 
find  the  Spirit  which  is  promised  bestowed  upon 
me,  in  the  blessed  effects  •of  it  upon  my  soul,  as  the 
pledge  of  God's  eternal  love.  By  this  I  know  my 
interest  in  Ohrist,  who  is  the  foundation  of  the 
covenant ;  and  therefore  my  sins,  being  laid  on  Him, 
shall  never  be  charged  on  me^—Arvine, 

4401  BELIEVINa,  What  li.  '*  Marie  you,"  said 
a  pious  sailor,  when  explaining  to  a  shipmate  at  the 
wheel,  "  mark  you,  it  isn't  breaking  off  swearing  and 
the  like ;  it  isn't  reading  the  Bible,  nor  praying,  nor 
being  good ;  it  is  none  of  these ;  for  even  if  they 
would  answer  for  the  time  to  come,  there's  still  the 
old  score ;  and  how  are  you  to  get  over  that  ?  It 
isn't  anything  that  you  have  done  or  can  do ;  it's 
taking  hold  of  what  Jesus  did  for  you ;  it's  f orsiJdng 
your  sins,  and  expecting  the  pardon  and  salvation 
of  your  soul,  because  Christ  let  the  waves  and 
billows  go  over  Him  on  Calvary.  This  is  believing, 
and  believing  is  nothing  els&" — New  Ct/dopcBdia  of 
Anecdote, 

441.  BENEFACTOBi  Seeming  avarice  of.  A 
man  of  the  name  of  Quyot  lived  and  died  in  the 
town  of  Marseilles,  in  France.  He  amassed  a  large 
fortune  by  laborious  industry  and  severe  habits  of 
abstinenon  and  privation.  His  neighbours  con- 
sidered him  a  miser,  and  thought  that  he  was 
hoarding  up  money  from  mean  and  avaricious 
motives.  The  populace  pursued  him,  whenever  he 
appeared,  with  hootings  and  execrations,  and  the 
boys  sometimes  threw  stones  at  him.  He  at  length 
died,  and  in  his  will  were  found  the  following  words : 
— "  Having  observed  from  my  infancy  that  the  poor 
of  Marseilles  are  ill  supplied  with  water,  which  can 
only  be  purchased  at  a  great  price,  I  have  cheerfully 
laboured  the  whole  of  my  life  to  procure  for  them 
this  great  blessing ;  and  1  direct  that  the  whole  of 
my  property  shall  be  laid  out  in  building  an  aqueduct 
for  their  use." 

442.  BENEVOtEKCE  and  coiucleiLtioiiaiesB. 
When  the  Commissions  of  Excise  wrote  Wesley, 
'*  We  cannot  doubt  that  you  h&ve  plate  for 
which  you  have  hitherto  neglected  to  make  an 
entry,"  liis  laconic  reply  was,  "  I  have  two  silver 
teaspoons  at  London,  and  two  at  Bristol ;  this  is  all 
the  plate  which  I  have  at  present,  and  I  shall  not 
buy  any  more  uihUe  to  many  around  me  vmU  bread** 
It  is  estimated  that  he  gave  away  more  than 
£80,000.— JW/e  of  Wesley, 

44S.  BENEVOLBNCB  and  imposture.  Br. 
FothergiU,  who  was  undoubtedly  a  most  liberal 
and  enlightened  philanthropist,  was  frequently  im- 
posed upon,  and  as  frequently  told  of  it.  His  con- 
stant reply  was,  ^  that  he  would  rather  relieve  two 
undeserving  objects  than  that  one  deserving  person 
should  escape  his  notice." — Percy  AnecdoUi, 

444.  BENEVOLENCE  amd  Jnhfimawity.  What 
a  contrast  is  here  presented  between  that  picture 
of  Qerome  which  portrays  the  gladiatorial  fight 
in  the  crowded  amphitheatre,  and  that  other,  by 
an  English  artist,  which  depicts  the  nurse  in  the 
hospital  of  Scutari  !  In  the  former  you  have  In 
the  sickening  foreground  the  two  combatants.  One 
has  overcome  the  other,  and  with  his  npUfted  sword 
is  waiting  for  directions.  The  wounded  slave  has 
turned  his  eye,  with  agonising  earnestness,  upon 
the  emperor,  pleading  for  bis  life,  and  even  his 


conqueror  seems  almost  to  join  in  his  mute  appeal. 
But  the  vestal  virgins,  each  with  her  thumb  turned 
downward,  are  voting  for  his  destruction,  and  he 
on  whose  nod  a  human  destiny  is  at  the  moment 
hanging  has  so  little  concern  upon  the  matter  that 
his  whole  attention  seems  to  be  given  to  the  fresh 
fig  that  he  is  eating ;  while  on  the  benches  round 
and  round  the  multitudes  are  enjoying  the  spec- 
tacle as  the  great  feature  at  their  holiday  festivi- 
ties. Let  that  stand  for  a  specimen  of  man's 
inhumanity  to  man  I 

And  now  look  on  this  other  scene.  A  hospital 
ward,  with  sick  and  wounded  men  lying  on  com- 
fortable couches ;  a  clock  upon  the  wall  whose 
fingers  point  to  an  hour  past  midnight ;  and  in  the 
forefront  a  gentle  woman,  with  a  lamp  in  her  hand, 
passing  from  bed  to  bed,  all  unconscious  that  the 
rough  soldier  behind  her  has  risen  on  his  elbow  to 
kiss  her  shadow  on  the  wall  as  she  goes  by.  Let 
that  stand  for  a  specimen  of  holiest  b^evolence  I — 
Dr.  Taylor. 

446.  BENEVOLENCE  and  selfishness.  The 
king  read  out  to  him  [Mencins,  a  Chinese  philo. 
sopher]  admiringly  two  lines  from  the  sacred 
books— "We  may  be  rich  and  powerful,  but  we 
ought  to  have  compassion  on  the  widows  and 
orphans."  "  O  king,  exclaimed  Mencius,  "  if  you 
fidmire  that  doctrine,  vhy  do  you  not  practise  it  f  " 
**My  Insignificance,"  replied  the  king,  '*has  a 
certain  defect  My  Insignifioanoe  loves  riches." 
Said  Mencius  respectfully,  "King  Neon  loved 
riches ;  so  he  shared  them  with  the  people."  *'  But, " 
went  on  the  king,  "my  Insignificance  loves  plea- 
sure." "So  did  Tai  Wang  ;  so  he  contrived  that 
every  one  should  have  recreation,  and  be  able  'to 
keep  a  wife."  The  king  was  silent — Eev.  H.  R. 
Batoeit,  M.A.  {from  the  Chinese). 

446.  BENEVOLENCE  and  self-restraint.  One 
of  our  clergy  asked  his  heathen  host  how  he 
managed  his  affairs  so  as  to  give  such  sums  to  the 
service  of  his  religion,  and  he  answered  by  telling 
him  that  the  god  whom  he  and  his  ancient  family 
had  chosen  to  invoke  was  called  the  great  bright 
god  of  self-restraint  All  that  they  could  spare  as 
individuals  and  as  a  family  went  to  the  great  bright 
god  of  self-restraint — the  one-fifth  part  of  their  in- 
come went  away  by  that  channel.  "And  yet,** 
said  he,  "  you  see  we  are  living  in  comfort,  peace, 
and  happiness."  So  it  was  that  the  great  bright 
god  of  self-restraint  became  the  banker  and  pay. 
master  for  every  high  and  noble  purpose  that  a 
heathen  man  knew  of.  Is  it  not  a  parable,  and 
something  much  nearer  than  a  parable  ?  In  days 
when,  as  Dr.  Westoott  writes,  ''ease  and  self- 
pleasure  are  regarded  as  the  obvious  ends  of  exer- 
tion, and  luxury  the  object  of  open  oompetition,'* 
what  answer  does  the  figure  of  the  great  bright  god 
pf  self-restraint  make  in  comparison  with  that  t — 
Dr.  Benmrnt  Arefitishop  of  CanUrbury. 

447.  BENEVOLENCE  and  sdf-sacrifioe.  For 
after- times  the  memory  of  Oswald's  [the  Northum- 
berland king]  greatness  was  lost  in  the  memory  ol 
his  piety.  **By  reason  of  his  constant  habit  of 
praying  or  giving  thanks  to  the  Lord,  he  was  wont» 
wherever  he  sat,  to  hold  his  hands  upturned  on  his 
knees."  As  be  feasted  with  Bishop  Aidan  by  hia 
side,  the  thegn  or  noble  of  his  war-band  whom  he  had 
sent  to  give  alms  at  his  gate  told  him  of  a  muiti* 
tude  that  still  waited  fasting  without    TIm  king 
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ftt  once  bade  the  tintasted  meat  before  him  to  be 
carried  to  the  poor,  and  his  silver  dish  be  parted 
piecemeid  amone  them.  Aidan  seized  the  royal 
hand  and  blessed  it.  "May  this  hand/'  he  cried, 
"  never  grow  old  I  "^History  of  Ens^iah  PwpU. 

M&BEHEVOLENCBandielf-aacriiioe.  A  Pari- 
sian paying  a  visit  to  a  curate  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  remarked  that  he  was  living  in  a  house 
with  naked  walls,  and  inquired  why  he  had  not  got 
hangings  to  protect  him  from  the  rigour  of  the  cold. 
The  good  pastor  showed  him  two  little  children  that 
he  had  taken  care  of,  and  replied,  "  I  had  rather 
dodke  ihewt  poor  ehUditn  than  my  walls." — Percy 
Anecdote9. 

449.  BEREYOLENCB  and  leal  for  the  public 
gDod.  The  footway  from  Hampton  Wick  t^ugh 
Buahey  Park  to  Kingston-upon-Thames  had  been 
for  many  years  shut  up  to  the  public.  An  honest 
shoemaker,  Timothy  Bennett,  of  the  former  place, 
oonsalted  an  attorney  upon  the  practicability  of 
recovering  this  mad  for  the  public  good.  ''I  do 
not  mean  to  cobble  the  jol^"  said  Timothy ;  '*  for  I 
have  seven  hundred  pounds,  and  I  should  be  wil- 
ling to  give  up  the  awl  that  great  folks  might  not 
ke^  the  upper  leather  wrongfully."  The  lawyef 
informed  him  that  no  such  sum  would  be  necessary 
to  try  the  right.  "Then,"  said  the  shoemaker, 
"as  sore  as  soles  are  soles,  I'll  stick  to  them  to  the 
last."  Lord  Halifax,  the  then  Ranger  of  Bushey 
Park,  was  immediately  served  with  notice  of  action ; 
upon  which  his  lordship  sent  for  Timothy,  and 
laid,  with  some  warmth,  "  And  who  are  you  that 
has  the  aesuianoe  to  meddle  in  this  affair  f "  "  My 
name,  my  lord,  is  Timothy  Bennett,  shoemaker, 
of  Hampton  Wick.  I  remember,  aa't  please  your 
lordship,  to  have  seen  the  people  pass  by  iny  shop 
to  Kingston  market ;  but  now,  my  lord,  they  are 
forced  to  go  round  about,  through  a  hot  sandy 
road,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  leave  the  world  worse 
than  I  found  it.  This,  my  lord,  is  the  reason  why 
I  have  taken  this  work  in  hand."  "Begone!" 
replied  his  lordship ;  "you  are  an  impertinent 
fellow."  However,  upon  reflection,  his  lordship 
desisted  from  his  opposition,  and  reopened  the 
road. 

4Ml  BENBYOLEirCE,  Btelity  of.  There  was 
a  diapote  among  three  ladies  as  to  which  had  the 
moat  beautiful  hand.  One  sat  by  a  stream  and 
di(^)«d  her  hand  into  the  water  and  held  it  up, 
another  plucked  strawberries  until  the  ends  of  her 
fingers  were  pink,  and  another  gathered  violets 
nntil  her  hands  were  fragrant  An  old  haggard 
woman,  passing  by,  asked,  "Who  will  give  me  a 
gift,  for  I  am  poor ! "  All  three  denied  her ;  but 
another  who  sat  near,  unwashed  in  the  stream, 
unstained  with  fruit,  unadorned  with  flowers^  gave 
her  a  little  gift^  and  satisfied  the  poor  womaa  And 
then  she  a&ed  them  what  was  the  dispute ;  and 
they  told  her,  and  lifted  up  before  her  their  beauti- 
ful hands.  "  Beautiful  indeed  1"  said  she  when  she 
saw  them.  But  when  they  asked  her  which  was 
the  moat  beautiful,  she  said,  "  It  is  not  the  hand 
that  is  washed  clean  in  the  brook,  it  is  not  the  hand 
that  is  dipped  in  red,  it  is  not  the  hand  that  is 
garlanded  with  fragrant  flowers,  but  the  hand  that 
gives  to  the  poor,  that  is  the  most  beautiful."  As 
she  said  these  words  her  wrinkles  fled,  her  staff  was 
thrown  away,  and  she  stood  before  them  an  anti^el 
from  heaven,  with  authority  to  dedde  this  question 


in  dispute.    And  that  decision  has  stood  the  test 
of  all  time. 

451.  BEHEVOLSNCSE,  Chaapi  Dr.  Cnthrie,  in 
his  autobiography,  describes  an  odd  character  among 
his  Scotch  country  parishioners  at  Arbirlot  "who 
died  as  he  lived,  a  curious  mixture  of  benevolence 
and  folly."  The  lawyer  who  drew  his  will,  after 
writing  down  several  legacies  of  five  hundred  pounds^ 
to  one  person,  a  thousand  to  another,  and  so  on, 

last  said,   "Bnt»  Mr.  ,  1  don't  believe  yon 

have  all  that  money  to  leave."    "  Oh  ! "  was  the 


reply,  "  I  ken  that  as  well  as  you ;  but  I  just  want 
to  show  them  my  goodwilL"  ^CKriiliaaii^ 

462.  BBNEV OLEKCE,  OooMtoBtlmunLeai  in.  A 
very  characteristic  story  is  told  of  Frans  Lisst,  the 
celebrated  Hungarian  pianist  A  crossing-sweeper 
in  miserable  plight  craved  aid  of  him.  Franz  had 
only  one  coin  of  value  in  his  pocket  It  was  not 
convenient  to  part  with  all  of  it,  nor  would  his 
sense  of  duty  and  charity  allow  him  to  pass  by. 
He  asked  the  lad  to  go  and  get  change,  and  he 
stood  there  holding  the  broom  and  waited  till  the 
change  was  safely  brought  to  him — an  odd  sight 
in  the  centre  of  Paris  certainly. 

408.  BENEVOLSNGE,  Delicacy  in.  Wellington, 
we  are  told,  though  his  name  so  rarely  figured  on 
subscription  lists,  was  very  liberal  in  his  charities, 
and  was  not  unfrequently  victimised  by  impostors. 
During  the  Irish  famine  he  is  said  to  have  distri- 
buted at  least  £10,000  among  the  relief  commit- 
tees;  but  "he  never  said  a  word  about  it  at 
Exeter  Hall." — PrantU  JacoPL, 

404.  BENEVOLENCE,  Delicacy  In.  A  poor 
woman,  understanding  that  Dr.  Ctoldsmith  had 
studied  physic,  and  hearing  of  his  great  humanity, 
solicited  him  in  a  letter  to  send  her  something  for 
her  husband,  who  had  lost  his  appetite  and  was 
reduced  to  a  most  melancholy  state.  The  good- 
natured  poet  waited  on  her  instantly,  and  after 
some  discourse  with  his  patient,  found  him  sinking 
in  sickness  and  poverty.  The  doctor  told  him  they 
should  hear  from  him  in  an  hour,  when  he  would 
send  them  some  pills  which  he  believed  would 
prove  efficacious.  He  immediately  went  home  and 
put  ten  guineas  into  a  chip  box,  with  the  following 
label — "These  must  be  used  as  necessities  require. 
Be  patient,  and  of  good  heart" 


BENEVOLENCE,  Dtnial  Impowible  In. 
Once,  at  the  beginning  of  a  year.  Father  Taylor  was 
sent  out  with  a  bank-note  of  fifty  dollars  to  pay  a 
bill,  which  he  was  to  bring  back  receipted.  In  due 
time  he  returned,  but  with  such  an  expression  of 
anxiety,  and  such  an  evident  desire  to  escape  obser- 
vation, that  I  was  convinced  he  had  been  "naughty." 
**  Where's  the  bill,  father  1 "  said  mother.  "  Here, 
my  dear."  The  pucker  in  his  forehead  became  so 
trsmendous  that  Uie  truth  flashed  upon  me  at  once, 
and  I  was  fully  prepared  for  mother's  astonished 
cry  of  "It  isn't  receipted !  Father ^  you*ve  given 
away  the  money/**  I  held  him  so  tightlv  that  he 
couldn't  run ;  so  at  last  he  statmnered,  "Well,  wife, 
just  round  the  comer  I  met  a  poor  brother-^a  super- 
annuated brother-^^nd — ^aod  " — with  a  tone  of  oofk 
viction  calculated  to  prove  to  us  all  the  nttw  im- 
propriety of  his  doing  anything  dse-^"aii(i  of 
couree,  my  dear^  I  eoMn^t  atk  him  to  Mon^  Ul 
I  — ifrs.  Judge  RiusdU 
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456.  BENBVOLENCE,  Gain  of.  There  is  truth 
and  instruction  in  the  inscription  on  an  Italian 
tombstone,  **  What  I  gave  away  I  saved ;  what  I 
spent  I  used ;  what  I  kept  I  lost."  *'  Giving  to  the 
Lord,"  says  one,  "  is  but  transporting  our  goods  to 
a  higher  floor."— iZfnry  T.  Williamt. 

467.  BENEVOLENCE,  Gain  of.  Tiberins  XL  was 
BO  liberal  to  the  poor  that  his  wife  blamed  him 
for  it.  Speaking  to  him  once  of  his  wasting  his 
treasure  by  this  means,  he  told  her  **he  should 
never  want  money  so  long  as,  in  obedienoe  to  Christ's 
command,  he  supplied  the  necessities  of  the  poor." 
Shortly  after  this  he  found  a  great  treasure  under 
a  marble  table  which  had  been  taken  up;  and 
news  was  also  brought  him  of  the  death  of  a  very 
rich  man  who  had  left  his  whole  estate  to  him. — 
Denton, 

468.  BENEVOLENCE,  Human  and  DiTine.    A 

poor  Italian  chorus-singer,  having  lost  his  voice  by 
a  severe  cold,  applied  to  Madame  Malibran  for 
assistance,  to  enable  him  to  return  to  his  native 
country.  Having  made  inquiries,  she  ffave  the 
Italian  five  pounds,  and,  moreover,  told  nim  that 
his  passage  was  paid  to  his  native  land  The  poor 
man,  on  hearing  this  glad  news,  exclaimed,  "Ah, 
madame,  you  nave  saved  me  for  ever  1 "  "  No, 
no ! "  she  replied,  with  a  benevolent  smile ;  '*  the 
Almighty  alone  can  do  that  Fray  tell  nobody." 
— Frederick  Orowett, 

469.  BENEVOLENCE  known  to  Ood.  A  poor 
Irishwoman  went  to  a  venerable  priest  in  Boston, 
and  asked  him  to  forward  to  Ireland  her  help  for 
the  famine  sufferers.  "  How  much  can  you  spare  ?  " 
asked  the  priest  **  I  have  a  hundred  dollars  saved," 
she  said,  ''and  I  can  spare  that"  The  priest 
reasoned  with  her,  saying  that  her  gift  was  too 
great  for  her  means,  but  she  was  firm  in  her  pur- 
posa  It  would  do  her  good  to  know  that  she  had 
helped  ;  she  could  rest  happier  thinking  of  the  poor 
families  she  had  saved  from  hunger  and  death. 
The  priest  receiyed  her  money  with  moLstened  eyes. 
"Now,  what  is  your  name?"  he  asked,  *'that  I 
may  have  it  published."  "  My  name  ? "  said  the 
brave  soul  counting  over  her  money ;  "  don't  mind 
that,  sir.    Just  send  them  the  help— and  God  will 

KNOW  MT  NAMK." 


460.  BENEVOLENCE,  Large-hearted.  The  little 
interesting  village  of  Ottery  St  Mary,  in  Devon- 
shire, wtiB  half  consumed  by  a  terrible  conflagration. 
A  great  number  of  poor  families  were  made  house- 
less in  a  single  night»  and  a  large  amount  of  pro- 
perty destroyed.  An  appeal  was  sent  out  through 
the  London  Timet  and  other  journals  on  behalf  of 
the  destitute.  Immediately  the  floodgates  of  bene- 
volence were  opened,  and  it  ran  with  such  a  rush 
and  overflow  upon  the  little  burnt-out  town  that 
the  good  clergyman  in  a  few  days — I  believe  in 
less  than  a  week — ^had  to  cry  out  in  the  same 
journals,  ''Hold !  enough  ! " — EUhu  Burritl, 

461.  BENEVOLENCE,  Modem  methoda  of.    On 

rising  to  address  the  assembly  (at  a  public  dinner 
of  one  of  our  charitable  institutions)  a  gentleman 
once  beffan  his  speech  in  these  very  appropriate 
words — "  Now,  gentlemen,  that  we  have  eaten  and 
drunk  the  ooat  of  three  orphans,  we  may  proceed 
to  the  business  which  has  brought  us  together." — 
lUv.  Tn  E.  BridgetL 


462.  BENEVOLENCE  not  loet.  Mark  Antony, 
when  depressed  and  at  the  ebb  of  fortune,  crieid 
out  "that  he  had  lost  all,  except  what  be  had 
given  away." 

463.  BENEVOLENCE,  Plea  for.  On  one  occa- 
sion, a  few  years  ago^  on  my  return  from  the  field 
at  evening,  I  was  told  that  a  foreigner  had  asked 
for  lodgings  during  the  night,  but  that,  influenced 
by  his  dark  repulsive  appearance,  my  mother  had 
very  reluctantly  refused  his  request.  I  found  her 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  her  decision.  "  What 
if  a  son  of  mine  was  in  a  strange  landt"  she 
inquired,  self-reproachfuUy.  Greatly  to  her  relief, 
I  volunteered  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  wanderer,  and, 
taking  a  cross-path  over  the  fields,  soon  overtook 
him.  He  had  just  been  rejected  at  the  house  of 
our  nearest  neighbour,  and  was  standing  in  a  state 
of  dubious  perplexity  in  the  street  His  looks  quite 
justified  my  mother's  suspicions.  He  was  an  olive 
oomplexioned,  blaok-beaitied  Italian,  with  an  eye 
like  a  live  coal — such  a  face  as,  perchance,  looks  out 
on  the  traveller  in  the  passes  of  the  Abnizzi— -one 
of  those  bandit-visages  which  Salvator  has  painted. 
With  some  difficulty  I  gave  him  to  understand  my 
errand,  when  he  overwhelmed  me  with  thanks,  and 
joyfully  followed  me  back.  He  took  his  seat  with 
us  at  the  supper-table;  and  when  we  were  all 
gathered  around  the  hearth  that  cold  autumnal 
evening,  he  told  us,  partly  by  words  and  partly  by 
gestures,  the  story  of  his  life  and  misfortunea, 
amused  us  with  descriptions  of  the  grape-gatherings 
and  festivals  of  his  sunny  clime,  edified  my  mother 
with  a  recipe  for  making  bread  of  ohestnnts ;  and 
in  the  morning,  when,  after  breakfast,  his  dark 
sullen  face  lighted  up  and  his  fierce  eve  moistened 
with  grateful  emotion  as  in  his  own  silvery  Tuscan 
accent  he  poured  out  his  thanks,  we  marvelled  at 
the  fears  which  had  so  nearly  closed  our  doors 
against  hun ;  and  as  he  departed  we  all  felt  that 
he  had  left  with  us  the  blessing  of  the  poor. — 

464.  BENEVOLENCE  recompeneed  of  God. 
A  poor  man  came  one  day  to  Michael  Feneberg,  the 
pastor  of  Seeg,  in  Bavaria,  and  begged  three  crowns, 
that  he  might  finbh  his  journey.  It  was  all  that 
Fenebeig  had ;  but  as  he  besought  him  earnestly  in 
the  name  of  Jesus,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  he  gave  it. 
Immediately'  afterwards  he  found  himself  in  great 
outward  need,  and  seeing  no  way  of  relief,  he  prayed, 
**Lord,  I  lent  Thee  three  crowns;  Thou  has  not 
yet  returned  them,  and  Thou  knowest  how  I  need 
them.  Lord,  I  pray  Thee  give  them  back."  The 
same  day  brought  a  messenger  with  a  money- 
letter,  which  G^Msner,  his  assistant,  reached  over  to 
him,  saying,  *'Here,  father,  is  what  you  expended." 
It  oontained  two  hundred  thalers,  or  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which  the  poor  traveller 
had  begged  from  a  rich  man  for  the  vicar;  and 
the  child-like  old  man,  in  joyful  amazement^  cried 
out,  ''Ah,  Lord,  one  dare  ask  nothing  of  Thee, 
for  straightway  Thou  makest  one  ff>el  so  much 
ashamed.^'-.J7enry  T,  WiUiam  {abridged), 

466.  BENEVOLENCE,  Beward  ot  A  pretty 
stoiy  is  told  about  the  Princess  Eugenie,  sister  of 
the  King  of  Sweden.  She  recently  sold  her  diamonds 
to  raise  funds  in  order  to  complete  a  hospital  in 
whieh  she  was  interested.  When  visiting  thia 
hospital,  after  its  completion,  a  suffering  inmate 
wept  tears  of  gratitude  as  she  stood  by  his  side^  and 
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tbe  prinoMS  excUimed,  '*  Ah,  now  I  see  my  diamonds 
again!** 

4M.  BEHEVOLEVCB,  TolermnM  in.  A  late 
Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  was  remarkable  for  hia 
toleranoe  and  enlightened  benevolence.  The  follow- 
ing anecdote  is  illustrative  of  this  trait  in  his  ohar> 
aeter : — **  My  lord,"  said  a  person  to  him  one  day, 
'"here  is  a  poor  woman  come  to  ask  charity  ;  what 
do  yoQ  wish  me  to  do  for  her  ?  "  '*  How  old  is  she  f " 
**  Seventy."  **Is  she  in  great  distress  t"  **She 
sajs  so.**  "  She  most  be  relieved  ;  give  her  twenty- 
Jive  fmncM,"  "Twenty-five  franos  I  My  lord,  it 
is  too  much,  especially  as  she  is  a  Jewess.**  "A 
JewoMt"  •'Tes,  my  lord."  <*  Ob,  that  makes  a 
great  difference.  Give  her  ffty  franct,  then^  and 
thank  ker/or  coming." — Jiev,  C,  Field.    ■ 

4«7.  BENEVOLENCE,  with  eartfnliwM.  Din- 
ing one  evening  at  Monboddo  House  with  the  late 
excellent  Captain  Burnett^  previous  to  his  address- 
ing the  Pree  Church  congregation  of  which  his 
gallant  host  was  an  elder,  Dr.  Guthrie  was  some- 
what disconcerted  by  the  evident  flurry  and  annoy- 
ance into  which  Captain  Burnett  was  thrown  by 
the  disappearance  of  a  pair  of  spectacles.  ''Too 
bad  !  Too  bad  I "  he  exclaimed  more  than  once ; 
"those  glasses  cost  me  fourteen  shillings  last  year 
in  London,  and  now  the  money's  gone  !  '*  "  '  This 
don't  look  well  for  my  subscription-book  to-night,* 
was  my  mental  reflection,'*  added  Dr.  Ghithrie  in 
teliing  the  story.  " '  If  the  loss  of  apair  of  spectacles 
be  counted  so  serious,  how  am  I  to  look  for  £50  f ' 
But  wiuX  was  my  surprise  and  delight  when  Captain 
Burnett  headed  the  list,  after  my  speech,  with  a 
subscription  of  £200  to  the  Manse  Fund."— if€ii»o»r 
of  Dr.  OtOhriA 

4i8.  BENEVOLENCE*  wifehealtim  and  XBUgioB. 

The  celebrated  philanthropist^  Howard,  who  spent 
the  best  part  of  his  life  in  travelling  over  all  the 
countries  of  Europe— "to  plunge  into  the  infection 
of  hospitala — to  survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow  and 
pain — ^to  remember  the  forgotten,  and  to  visit  the 
forsaken,  under  all  dimes*' — was  not  unhappy 
amidst  ite  toils.  In  a  letter  from  Rig%  during  his 
last  journey,  he  says — "  I  hope  I  have  sources  of 
enjoyment  that  depend  not  on  the  particular  spot 
I  inhabit;  a  rightly  cultivated  mind,  under  the 
power  of  religion  and  the  exercise  of  beneficent  dis- 
positional, affords  a  ground  of  satisfaction  little 
affected  by  hereg  and  theru.*' — Whitecrau. 

M9.  BEBEAyEMENT,  A  minitter*!.  I  have 
seen  many  a  man  learn  more  at  the  cradle  than  be 
ever  did  from  the  pulpit.  I  have  seen  many  a 
brave,  strong  man,  who  could  face  theology,  and 
who,  if  you  flashed  arguments  on  him,  was  not  hurt 
by  them,  any  more  than  a  house  is  damaged  by  the 
lightning  which  strikes  the  lightning-rod  and  runs 
into  the  groflnd.  But  there  came  into  his  home  a 
stealthy  preacher,  without  notea.  A  little  flower 
that  he  has  cherished  begins  to  wither — ^and  you 
never  know  how  much  you  love  anything  till  it 
begins  to  go  out  of  your  htod.  And  this  strong 
man,  this  wise  man,  this  man  that  you  could  not 
reason  with,  nor  do  anything  with,  deliquesced 
like  a  duster  of  S^P^  that  lies  under  the  vmtoer's 
crushing  foot  All  his  nurit  was  like  the  juice  that 
runs  out.  And  at  last  the  little  bird  ceased  to  sing. 
And  the  flowers  lay  around  only  to  be  rebuked  as 
not  so  sweet  nor  so  beantifnl  as  the  one  little  pale 


face  among  them.  And  be  took  his  little  chiM 
down  to  say  farewell  to  it,  and  came  back  home 
saying,  all  the  way,  inwardly,  "O  God  I  0  Qodi 
OGool**— .Beee&cr. 

470.  BEBEATEIIENT,  Comfort  In.  During  the 
periods  between  the  paroxysm  of  the  fever  he 
(Cromwell)  occupied  the  time  with  listening  to 
passages  from  the  sacred  volume  or  by  a  resigned 
or  despairing  reference  to  the  death  of  bis  daughter. 
"Read  to  me,**  he  said  to  hii  wife  in  one  of  those 
intervals,  ••  the  BpuUe  of  Paul  to  the  Philippians.*' 
She  read  these  words — "I  know  both  how  to  be 
abased,  and  I  know  how  to  sbouhd  :  everywhere 
and  in  all  things  I  am  instructed  both  to  be  full 
and  to  be  hungry,  both  to  abound  and  to  suffer 
need.  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which 
strengtheneth  me.**  The  reader  nansed.  ''That 
verse,"  said  Cromwdl,  "once  saved  my  life  when 
the  death  of  my  eldest  bom,  the  infant  Oliver, 
pierced  my  heart  like  the  sharp  blade  of  a  poniard." 
— Lamartime, 

471.  BEBEAYEMENT  firom  Ood.  I  heard 
lately  a  simple  but  significant  story.  A  gardener 
had  a  rare  and  beautiful  flower  in  his  cha^.  He 
had  bestowed  great  care  on  it,  and  it  was  approach- 
ing perfection.  One  day  it  was  missing;  some 
hand  had  cut  it  from  the  stem.  He  was  troubled 
and  anxious,  but  was  calmed  and  satisfied  at  once  - 
when  the  Matter  came  round  and  said,  **  I  took  it*' 
— Dr.  RaltigK 

472.  BEBEAYEHENT,  lU  offoeto  el  After  the 
death  of  Stella,  Swift's  benevolence  was  contracted, 
and  his  severity  exasperated ;  he  drove  his  acquaint- 
ance from  his  table,  and  wondered  why  he  was 
deserted. — Dr.  Joknion. 

478.  BKBE A VEMENT,  Inflmmco  of.  It  is 
said  that  gardenen  sometimes,  when  they  would 
bring  a  rose  to  richer  flowering,  deprive  it  for  a 
season  of  light  and  moisture.  Silent  ancTdark  it 
stands,  dropping  one  fading  leaf  after  another,  and 
seeming  to  go  down  patiently  to  death.  But  when 
every  leaf  is  dropped,  and  the  plant  stands  stripped 
to  the  uttermost,  a  new  life  is  even  then  working 
in  the  buds,  from  which  shall  spring  a  tender 
foliage  and  a  brighter  wealth  of  flowerar  So,  often, 
in  celestial  gardening,  every  leaf  of  earthly  joy 
must  drop  before  a  new  and  divine  Uoom  visite  the 
souL — Jfin.  Beecher  Stawe. 

474.  BEBEAYEMENT,  Babnln  ia.  One  day, 
when  Lady  Baffles,  while  in  India,  was  almost  over- 
whdmed  with  gric^  for  the  loss  of  a  favourite  child, 
unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  her  other  diildren  or 
the  light  of  di^,  and  humbled  on  her  couch  with  a 
feding  of  misery,  she  was  addressed  bv  a  poor 
ignorant  native  woman,  of  the  lowest  dass,  who 
had  been  employed  about  the  nursery,  in  terms  not 
to  be  forgotten : — "  I  am  come  because  you  have 
been  here  many  days  shut  up  in  a  dark  room,  and 
no  one  dares  to  come  near  you.  Are  you  not 
ashamed  to  grieve  in  this  manner,  when  you  ought 
to  be  thanking  God  for  having  given  vou  the  most 
beautiful  child  that  ever  was  seen  7  Were  you 
not  the  envv  of  evorybody?  Did  any  one  ever  see 
him  or  speak  of  him  without  admiring  him  1  And 
instead  of  letting  this  diild  continue  in  this  world 
till  he  should  be  worn  out  with  trouble  and  sorrow, 
has  not  God  taken  him  to  heaven  in  all  his  beauty  1 
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For  shame !    Leave  off  weeping,  and  let  me  open  a 
window. " — A  mine. 

476.  BEREAVEMENT,  Bftdgiuitioii  in.  "  Peace, 
Marj,  peace/'  said  a  godly  woman,  who  had  lost 
all  her  family,  to  a  goSkem  neighboor  who  was  re- 
belling against  the  Providence  that  had  taken  one 
child  of  many;  "Peace,  Blary;  while  I  have  six 
pairs  of  emj^y  shoes  to  look  cm,  yoa  have  but  one." 
— Outkrie, 

476.  BEREAVEMENT,  reiignation  in,  Want  of. 
The  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  on  the  death  of  the  Duke, 
shut  herself  n|i  in  a  room  hung  with  black,  and 
refused  aU  comfort.  A  Quaker,  who  found  her 
thus  disconsolate,  in  the  deepest  mourning,  ejacu- 
lated, **Whatl  hast  thou  not  forgiven  (rod 
Almighty  yet  t  *'  The  rebuke  had  such  an  effect 
that  she  immediately  rose  and  went  about  her 
usual  and  necessary  businesa — ASadame  jyArblay. 

All.  BEREAVEMENT,  Severity  ol  Three  times 
in  his  life  it  is  said  Dauiel  Webster  wept  convul- 
sively. One  of  these  occasions  was  when  he  laid 
upon  the  bed  his  darling  girl,  who  had  died  in  his 
arms,  and  turned  away  from  the  sight  of  her  life> 
less  body.— ^dopcedia  qf  Biogrmphf^ 

478.  BEREAVEMENT,  l^pnpathy  in.  When 
Professor  Wilson  resumed  his  duties  after  the  loss 
of  his  wife,  he  met  his  dass  with  a  depressed  and 
solemn  spirit.  Unable  at  first  to  give  utterance  to 
words,  he  saw  he  had  with  him  t^a  sympathy  and 
tender  respect  of  his  students.  After  a  short 
pause,  his  voice  tremulous  with  emotion,  he  said, 
"  Gentlemen,  pardon  me  ;  but  since  we  last  met  I 
have  been  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death." — 
Memoirs  of  Chriatopher  North. 

479.  BEREAVEMENTS,  Support  in.  Dr.  Gros- 
Tenor's  first  wife  was  a  most  devout  and  amiable 
woman.  On  the  Sabbath  after  her  death  the 
Doctor  expressed  himself  from  the  pulpit  in  the 
following  manner; — '*  I  have  had  an  iireparable 
loss ;  and  no  man  can  feel  a  loss  of  this  consequenoe 
more  sensibly  than  myself ;  but  the  croes  of  a  dying 
Jesus  is  my  support:  I  fly  from  one  death  for 
refuge  to  another,"  How  much  superior  was  the 
comfort  of  the  Christian  divine  to  that  of  the 
heathen  phOosopher,  Pliny  the  younger,  who  says 
that  in  similar  distresses  study  was  lus  only  relief  ! 
—Arvine. 

480.  BEREAVEMENT,  Triumph  in.  Luther  was 
called  to  part  with  his  daughter  Magdalen  at  the* 
age  of  fourteen.  She  was  a  most  endearing  child, 
and  united  the  firmness  and  perseverance  of  the 
father  with  the  eentleness  and  delicacy  of  the 
mother.  When  she  grew  very  ill  Luther  said, 
•*  Dearly  do  I  love  her  ;  but,  O  my  God,  if  it  be  Thy 
will  to  take  her  hence,  I  resign  her  to  Thee  without 
a  murmur.*'  He  then  approached  the  bed,  saying 
to  her,  "My  dear  little  daughter,  my  beloved 
Magdalen,  you  would  willingly  remain  with  your 
eartnly  father ;  but  if  Grod  calls  yon,  you  will  also 
willingly  go  to  your  Heavenly  Father.*'  She  re- 
plied, "Yes,  dear  father,  it  is  as  God  pleases." 
"  Dear  little  girl  1 "  he  exclaimed ;  "  oh  how  I  love 
her  I  The  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.** 
He  then  took  the  Bible,  and  read  to  her  the  follow- 
ing passage : — "Thy  dead  men  shall  live  ;  together 
with  my  dead  body  shall  they  arise.  Awake  and 
sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  dust,  for  the  earth  shall  cast 
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out  the  dead. "    He  then  said,  "  My  daughter,  enter 
thou  into  thy  resting-place  in  peace."    She  turned 
her  dying  eyes  towani  him,  and  said,  with  touching 
simpliciiy,  **  Yes,  father."    When  her  last  momenta  ' 
were  near,  she  raised  her  eyes  tenderly  to  her 
parents,  and  begged  them  not  to  weep  for  her.     "  I 
go,"  said  she,  *'to  my  Father  in  heaven,"  and  a 
Hweet    smile    irradiated    her   dying   countenance. 
Luther  threw  himself  upon   his  knees,   weeping 
bitterly,  and  fervently  prayed  God  to  spare  her  to 
thenL     In  a  few  moments  she  expired  in  the  arms 
of  her  father.    Catherine,  unequal  to  repressing  the 
agony  of  her  sorrow,  was  at  a  little  distance,  per- 
haps unable  to  witness  the  last  long-drawn  breath. 
When    the    scene   was    closed   Luther   repeated 
fervently,  "The  will  of  God  be  donel    Yes,  she 
has   gone    to    her    Father    in    heaven."     Philip 
Melancthon,  who^  with  his  wife,  was  present,  said, 
**  Parental  love  is  an  image  of  the  Divine  love,  im- 
pressed on  the  hearts  of  men ;  God  does  not  love 
the  beings  He  has  created  less  than  parents  love 
their  chUdrea?'    When  they  were  about  putting 
the  child  into  the  coffin  the  father  said,  "Dear  * 
little  Magdalen,  I  see  thee  now  lifeless,  but  thou 
wilt  shine  in  the  heavens  as  a  star.    I  am  joyoua 
in  spirit,  but  in  the  flesh  most  sorrowful.    It  le 
wonderful  to  realise  that  she  is  happy,  better  taken 
care  of,  and  yet  to  be  so  sad."    Then  turning  to  her 
mother,  who  was  bitterly  weeping,  he  said,  "  Dear 
Catherine,  remember  where  she  has  gone.    Ah  !  she 
has  made  a  blessed  exchange.    The  heart  bleeds, 
without  doubt ;  it  is  natural  that  it  should ;  bat 
the  spirit^  the  immortal  spirit,  rejoices.    Happy- 
are  those  who  die  young.    Children  do  not  doubt, 
they  believe;   with  them  all  is  trust;   they  fall 
asleep.'*    When  the  funeral  took  place,  and  the 
people  were  assembled  to  convey  the  body  to  its 
last  home,  some  friends  said  they  sympathised  for 
him  in  his  affliction.     "  Be  not  sorrowful  for  me,** 
he  replied  {  "  I  have  sent  a  saint  to  heaven.    Oh, 
may  we  all .  die  such  a  death  I    Gladly  would  I 
accept  it  now." 

481.  BIBLE  a  blank,  SuppoM.  I  thought  I  was 
at  home,  and  that,  on  taking  up  my  Bible  one  mora- 
ine, I  found,  to  my  surprise,  what  seemed  to  be  the 
old  famUiar  book  was  a  total  blank ;  not  a  char- 
acter was  inscribed  in  or  upon  it  On  going  into 
the  street  I  found  every  one  complaining  in  similar 
perplexity  of  the  same  loss ;  and  before  night  it 
became  evident  that  a  great  and  wonderful  miracle 
had  been  wrought  in  the  world  :  the  ELaod  which 
had  written  its  awful  menace  on  the  walls  of 
Belshazzar's  palace  had  reversed  the  miracle,  and 
expunged  from  our  Bibles  every  syllable  they  con- 
tained— thus  reclaiming  the  most  precious  gift 
Heaven  had  bestowed  and  ungrateful  man  had 
abused.  I  was  curious  to  watch  the  eflfects  of 
this  calamity  on  the  varied  characters  of  mankind. 
There  was,  however,  universally  an  interest  in  the 
Bible,  now  it  was  lo»t,  such  as  had  never  attached 
to  it  while  it  was  possessed.  Some  to  whom  the 
sacred  book  had  been  a  blank  for  twenty  years,  and 
who  never  would  have  known  of  their  loss  but  for 
the  lamentations  of  their  neighbours,  were  not  the 
less  vehement  in  their  expressions  of  sorrow.  The 
calamity  not  only  stirred  the  feelings  of  men,  but  it 
immediately  stimulated  their  ingenuity  to  repair 
their  loss.  It  was  very  early  suggested  that  the 
whole  Bible  had  again  and  again  been  quoted 
piecemeal  in  one  book  or  another ;  that  it  had 
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impreiied  its  image  on  hatnan  literaiaro,  and  had 
be«n  reflected  on  its  ■orfaoe  aa  the  stan  on  a  stream. 
,  But,  alas  I  on  inspeotion  it  was  f oand  that  every 
texf^  eveiy  phrase  which  had  been  quoted,  whether 
in  books  of  theology,  poetty,  or  fiction,  had  been 
remoraeleasly  obliterated. 

It  was  with  trembling  hand  that  some  made  the 
attempt  to  transcribe  the  erased  texts  from  memory. 
They  feared  that  the  writing  would  surely  fade 
away ;  but,  to  their  unspeakable  joy,  they  found 
the  impression  durable  ;  and  people  at  length  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  God  left  them  at  liberty,  if 
they  could,  to  reconstruct  the  Bible  for  themselves, 
out  of  their  collective  remembrances  of  its  contents. 
Some  obscure  individuals  who  had  studied  nothing 
else  but  the  BiUe,  bat  who  had  well  studied  that, 
came  to  be  the  objects  of  reverence  among  Chris- 
tians and  booksellers ;  but  he  who  could  fill  up  a 
chasm  by  the  restoration  of  words  which  were  only 
partially  lemembered  was  regarded  as  a  public 
benefactor. 

At  length  a  great  movement  was  projected 
amongst  the  divines  of  all  denominations  to  collate 
the  results  of  these  partial  recoveries  of  the  sacred 
text.  Bat  here  it  was  carious  to  see  the  variety 
of  different  readings  of  the  same  passages  insisted 
on  by  conflicting  theologians.  No  doubt  the  worthy 
men' were  generally  tmeonscious  of  the  influence  oi 
prejudioe  ;  yet  somehow  the  memory  was  seldom  so 
desr  in  rdation  to  texts  which  told  against  as  in  r»> 
lation  to  those  which  told  for  their  several  theories. 

It  was  carious,  too,  to  see  by  what  odd  asaoda- 
tioQs  of  contrast,  or  sometimes  of  resemblance, 
obscore  texts  were  recovered.  A  miaer  contributed 
a  maxim  of  prudence  which  he  recollected  prind- 
pslly  from  having  systematically  abused.  All  the 
ethical  maxims  were  soon  collected ;  for  thoughi  as 
uaoal,  no  one  recollected  his  own  peculiar  duties  or 
infinnities,  every  one  kindly  remembered  those  of 
his  neighboms.  As  for  Solomon's  **  times  for  every- 
thing, few  could  recall  the  whole,  but  everybody 
remembered  some.  Undertakers  said  there  was 
"a  time  to  mourn,"  and  comedians  said  there  was 
"a  time  to  laugh  ; "  young  ladies  innumerable  re- 
membored  there  was  "a  time  to  love,"  and  people 
of  all  kinds  that  there  was  "a  time  to  hate ; "  every- 
body knew  that  there  was  "a  time  to 'speak,*'  but  a 
worthy  Qnaker  added  that  there  was  also  "a  time 
to  keep  silence." 

But  the  most  amusing  thing  of  all  was  to  see  the 
variety  of  specolations  which  were  entertained  con- 
cerning the  object  and  design  of  this  strange  event. 
Many  gravely  questioned  iniether  it  could  be  right 
to  attempt  the  reconstraetion  of  a  Book  of  wUoh 
God  Hinuelf  had  bo  manifestly  deprived  the  world  ; 
and  some,  who  were  secretly  glad  to  be  relieved  of 
BO  troublesome  a  monitor,  were  particularly  pious 
on  this  bead,  and  exdaimed  bitterly  against  this 
rash  attempt  to  counteract  the  decrees  of  Heaven. 
Some  even  maintained  that  the  visitation  was  not  in 
judgment  but  in  mercy ;  that  God  in  compassion, 
and  not  in  indignation,  had  taken  away  a  Book 
which  men  had  regarded  with  an  extravagant 
admiration  and  idolatry ;  and  that,  if  a  rebuke  at 
all  was  intended,  it  was  a  rebuke  to  a  rampant 
Bfbliolatry.  Thki  last  reason,  which  assigned  as 
the  cause  of  €k>d*s  resumption  of  His  own  gift  an 
extravagant  admiration  and  reverence  of  it  on  the 
part  of  mankind — ^it  being  so  notorious  that  even 
the  best  of  those  who  professed  belief  in  its  Divine 
origin  and  authority  had  so  grievously  neglected  it 


— struck  me  as  so  exquisitely  ludicrous  that  X  broke 
into  a  fit  <rf  laughter,  which  awoke  me. 

The  morning  sun  was  streaming  in  at  the  window 
and  shining  upon  the  open  Bible  which  lay  on  the 
table ;  and  it  was  with  joy  that  my  eyes  rested 
upon  those  words,  which  I  read  with  grateful  tears — 
"The  gifts  of  God  are  without  repentance."— Jto^vrt's 
EcUpm  ofPaUh  (condeiised). 

4it.  BIBLE  A  cbari  Here  is  a  roll  of  charts  ot 
a  difficult  harbour.  They  were  drawn,  it  may  be,  by 
Robert  Small  They  are  handed  by  him  to  Admiral 
Dupont  The  Admiral,  the  moment  he  sees  them, 
laughs  right  out,  and  says,  **I>o  you  call  this  a 
chi^  ?  "  It  was  made  with  a  burnt  stick.  Robert 
Small,  you  know,  was  a  slave ;  and  he  had  to  get  his 
knowledge  as  other  slaves  get  theirs.  He  was  a 
pilot  in  Oharlestown  Harbour,  however,  and  he 
knows  where  the  shallow  places  are,  where  the  deep 
places  are^  where  the  obstructions  are,  and  where  it 
is  clear  sailing ;  and  he  makes  a  rouffh  sketch  of 
the  whole  vicinity,  and  puts  it  into  Admiral  Dnpont's 
handSk  .  .  .  Under  such  dreumstanoes  what  would 
Admiral  Dupont  do  t  He  would  say  to  those  under 
him,  "Take  a  cutter,  man  it,  and  go  out  and  sound, 
and  see  if  the  chart  is  correct ;"  aiul  they  would  find 
the  shoals  and  channels  to  be  just  as  they  were 
represented  to  be.  And  after  they  had  put  the  chart 
to  proof,  and  found  it  to  correspond  to  the  fact,  they 
would  report  to  him,  and  he  woold  say,  "  That  is  a 
good  chart,  if  a  black  man  did  make  it.  It  is  true, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  it  is  good."  Now  the 
Bible  is  a  chart  It  teaches  men  how  to  steer  where 
the  sandbank  of  temptation  is  ;  where  that  rock  of 
danger  is ;  where  that  whirling  vortex  of  passion  is. 
The  Bible  is  a  chart  of  salvation ;  and  if  a  man  only 
knows  his  course  by  this,  he  will  go  through  life, 
with  all  its  storms,  and  come  safely  into  the  port  of 
heaven. — Beeeker, 

48S.  BIBLB  a  comfort  In  doath.  When  old 
Bishop  Latimer  went  to  the  stake  he  took  the 
Bible  with  him  ;  he  clung  to  it  with  holy  affection ; 
it  bad  led  him  to  the  Saviour — ^it  had  taught  him 
how  to  live  in  comfort^  and  it  was  now  to  teach 
him  how  to  die  in  triumph. — JknUm. 

484.  BIBLE  a  comfort  in  d^ath.  In  one  of  the 
coal-mines  in  England  a  youth  about  fifteen  years 
of  age  was  working  by  the  side  of  his  father,  who 
was  a  pious  man,  and  governed  and  educated  his 
family  according  to  the  Word  of  GknL  The  father 
was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  with  him  a  small  pocket 
Bible ;  and  the  son,  who  had  received  one  at  the 
Sabbath-school,  imitated  his  father  in  this.  Thus 
he  always  had  the  sacred  volume  with  him,  and 
whenever  enjoying  a  season  of  rest  from  labour  be 
read  it  by  the  light  of  his  lamp.  They  worked 
together  in  a  newly-opened  section  of  the  mine, 
and  the  father  had  just  stepped  aside  to  procure  a 
tool  when  the  arch  above  suddenlv  fell  between 
them,  so  that  the  father  supposed  his  child  to  be 
crushed.  He  ran  towards  the  place  and  called  to 
his  son,  who  at  length  responded  from  under  a  dense 
mass  of  earth  and  cmL  "  My  son,"  cried  the  father, 
"  are  you  liviuff  t "  '*  Tes,  father ;  bat  my  legs  are 
under  a  rock."  "  Where  is  your  lamp,  my  son  T  " 
**  It  is  still  burning,  father."  *'  What  are  you  doing, 
my  dear  son t "  "I  am  reading  iny  Bible,  father, 
and  the  Lor4  strengthens  me.  These  were  the 
last  words  of  that  Sabbath-school  scholar ;  he  was 
suffocated. 
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480.  BIBLE  a  comfort  la  deatlL  After  the 
battle  before  Richmond  had  beeu  over  several  days 
a  man  was  found  dead  with  his  hand  on  the  open 
Bible.  The  summer  insects  had  taken  the  flesh 
from  the  hand,  and  there  was  nothing  but  the 
skeleton  left;  but  the  skeleton  fingers  lay  on  the 
open  page,  and  on  this  passage — "Yea,  though 
I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
I  will  fear  no  evil ;  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they 
comfort  me."  Well,  the  time  will  come  when  aU 
the  fine  novels  we  have  on  our  bedroom  shelf  will 
not  interest  us,  and  all  the  good  histories  and  all 
the  exquisite  essays  will  do  us  no  good.  There  will 
be  one  ^ook,  perhaps  its  cover  worn  out  and  its  leaf 
yellow  with  age,  under  whose  flash  we  shall  behold 
the  opening  gates  of  heaven. — Talmoffe, 

486.  BIBLB  a  dellToror.  The  Rev.  Henry 
Townley  stated,  at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1827,  that 
when  he  was  at  Calcutta  he  took  into  his  hand  a 
portion  of  the  New  Testament  translated  into  the 
Bengalee  language,  and,  accompanied  by  an  assis- 
tant>  went  into  a  village.  They  proceeded  to  the 
centre  of  it,  and  were  soon  surrounded  by  Brahmins 
and  Hindoos.  They  began  to  speak  to  the  people 
from  the  Word  of  GTod.  Their  attention  was  ar- 
rested bv  an  individual  of  a  very  singular  appear- 
ance ;  his  head  and  neck  were  encircled  with  the 
backbones  of  snakes^  bis  raiment  was  dirty  and 
disordered,  his  hair  clotted  and  uncombed,  and  his 
whole  appearance  altogether  strange  and  revolting. 
They  addresrcd  him  at  the  dose,  and  said,  '*Do 
you  understand  what  you  have  heard  of  the  Word 
of  God  ?  "  He  ran  to  a  short  distance,  brought  a 
pen  and  ink,  and  wrote  upon  a  plantain  leaf,  "I 
have  made  a  vow  never  to  speak  again ;  I  can 
bear  what  you  say,  and  I  will  answer  you  in  writ- 
ing." We  reasoned  with  him  in  the  way  proposed, 
and  gave  him  a  part  of  the  Word  of  Grod  ;  and  for 
some  time  thia  conversation  went  on ;  till  one  day 
he  tore  off  his  bones  of  snakes,  and  said,  '*  I  will  be 
dumb  no  longer ;  the  Bible  is  the  book  of  Gk>d : 
that  book  I  will  read,  and  read  it  to  all  around 
me." — ReligiouB  Tract  Soeietp  Aneedotu. 

487.  BIBLE  a  gift  I  was  once  called  to  visit  a 
dying  lady,  in  the  dty  of  Philadelphia,  of  an  English 
family.  She  and  her  husband  were  in  a  boarding- 
bouse  there.  I  spent  much  time  with  her,  kndt 
often  in  prayer  with  her,  and  with  great  deligBt 
Her  husband  was  an  Atheist,  an  English  Atheist — 
a  oold-hearted  English  Atheist  There  ia  no  such 
being  beside  him  on  the  faoe  of  the  globe.  That 
was  her  husband.  On  the  day  in  which  that  sweet 
Christian  woman  died  she  put  her  hand  under  the 
pillow  and  pulled  out  a  little  beautiful  well-worn 
English  Bible.  She  brought  out  that  sweet  little 
Bible,  worn  and  thumbed  and  moistened  with  tears. 
She  called  her  husband,  and  he  came ;  and  she  said, 
**  Do  you  know  this  little  book  T "  and  he  answered, 
"  It  is  your  Bible.*'  Replied  she,  « It  ia  my  Bible  ; 
it  has  been  everything  to  me.  It  has  converted, 
strengthened,  cheered,  and  saved  me.  Now  I  am 
going  to  Him  that  gave  it  to  me,  and  I  shall  want 
it  no  more ;  open  your  hands  " — and  she  put  it  in 
between  his  hands  and  pressed  his  two  ^nds  to- 
gether. «  My  dear  husband,  do  you  know  what  I 
am  doing?  "  "Yes,  dear ;  you  are  giving  me  your 
Bible."  **  No^  darling,  I  am  giving  you  your  Bible, 
and  Qod  has  sent  me  to  give  you  thia  sweet  book 
before  I  die.    Put  it  in  your  hands ;  now  put  it  in 


your  bosom — ^wUl  you  keep  it  there?    Will  you 
read  it  for  me 7 "    "I  will,  my  dear. " 

I  placed  this  dear  lady,  dead,  in  the  tomb  be- 
hind my  church.  Perhaps  three  weeks  afterward 
that  big  Englishman  came  to  my  study  weeping 
profusely.  *'0h,  my  friend,"  said  he,  "my  friend, 
I  have  found  what  she  meant — I  have  found  what 
she  meant ! — ^it  is  my  Bible ;  oh !  it  is  my  Bible  ; 
every  word  in  it  was  written  for  me.  I  read  it  over 
day  by  day ;  I  read  it  over  night  by  night ;  I  bless 
God  it  is  my  Bible.  Will  you  take  me  into  your 
church  where  she  was  f  *  *'  With  all  mv  heart " — 
and  that  proud,  worldly,  hostile  man,  bating  this 
blessed  Bible,  came,  with  no  arguments,  with  no 
objection,  with  no  difficulties  suggested,  with  no 
questions  to  unravel,  but  binding  it  upon  his  heart 
of  memoiy  and  love.  It  was  Gud  s  message  of 
direct  salvation  to  his  soul,  as  if  there  were  not 
another  Bible  in  Philadelphia,  and  an  angel  from 
heaven  had  brought  liim  this. — Dr.  Tyng. 

488.  BIBLE  a  logaoy.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Harris,  in 
several  successive  wiUs  which  he  made,  always  re- 
newed this  legacy : — "  Item :  I  bequeath  to  all  my 
children,  and  diildren's  children,  to  each  of  them, 
a  Bible,  with  tiiis  inscription,  'None  but  Christ' " 
A  noble  legacy,  truly ! 

489.  BIBUS  a  mizTor.  In  the  fabulous  records 
of  pagan  antiquity  we  read  of  a  mirror  endowed 
with  properties  so  rare  that  by  looking  into  it  its 
possessor  oould  discover  any  object  whidi  he  wished 
to  see,  however  remote,  and  discover  with  equal 
ease  persons  and  things  above,  below,  behind,  before 
him.  Such  a  mirror,  but  infinitely  more  valuable 
tlian  this  fictitious  glass,  do  we  possess  in  the  Bible. 

490.  BIBLE  a  foalad  tw^k.  Father  Fulcentio, 
the  friend  and  biographer  of  the  celebrated  Paul 
Sarpi,  both  of  them  secret  friends  to  the  progress 
of  religious  reformatibn,  was  once  preaching  upon 
Pilate's  question,  "  What  is  truth  ?^'  when  he  told 
the  audience  that  he  had  at  last  after  many  searches^ 
found  it  out,  and  holding  forth  a  New  Testament, 
said,  **  Here  it  is,  my  friends ; "  but  added  sorrow- 
fully, as  he  returned  it  to  his  pocket  "  It  is  a  sealed 
book  I" 

491.  BIBU  a  ftay  in  affliction.  There  was 
once  a  man  who  pledged  his  dearest  faith  to  a 
maiden,  beautiful  and  true.  For  a  time  all  passed 
pleasantly,  and  the  maiden  lived  in  happiness.  But 
then  the  man  was  called  from  her  side ;  he  left  her. 
Long  she  waited,  but  he  did  not  return.  Friends 
pitied  her  and  riVlds  mocked  her ;  tauntingly  they 
pointed  at  her  and  said,  "He  has  left  thee;  he 
will  never  come  back."  The  maiden  sought  her 
chamber,  and  read  in  secret  the  letters  winch  her 
lover  had  written  to  her— the  letters  in  which  he 
promised  to  be  ever  faithful,  ever  trua  Weeping 
she  read  them,  but  they  brought  comfort  to  her 
heart;  she  dried  her  eyes  and  doubted  hot  A 
joyous  day  dawned  for  her ;  the  man  she  loved 
returned;  and  when  he  learned  that  others  had 
doubted,  and  asked  her  how  she  had  preserved  her 
faith,  she  showed  his  letters  to  him,  dedaring  her 
eternal  trust  Israel,  in  miseiy  and  captivity,  was 
mocked  by  the  nations;  her  hopes  of  redemption 
were  made  a  laughing-stock,  her  sages  scoffed  at, 
her  holy  men  derided.  Into  her  svnagognes,  into 
her  schools  went  Israel ;  she  read  the  letters  which 
her  God  had  written,  and  believed  in  the  holy 
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promiseB  whiGh  thej  oootained.  God  will  in  time 
redeem  her ;  and  when  He  wya,  *'  How  ooold  you 
ftlone  be  faithful  of  all  the  mockiDg  nations  ?  "  she 
will  pcnnt  to  the  Iaw,  and  answer,  "Had  not  Thy 
law  been  my  delight,  I  shoold  long  since  haye 
perished  in  my  affliction."— rotetui. 

4M.  BIBLEaitadyof  laagnagtti  LordEnkine 
used  to  say  that  whatever  command  of  language 
he  possessed,  whatever  might  be  the  flow  of  his  ideas, 
he  derived  all  from  an  unremitting  and  constant 
study  of  the  BiUe. 

49S.  BIBLS  a  sapport.  "I  have  IsA  but  a 
lonely  life,"  said  David  Saunders  (the  "Shepherd 
of  Salisbury  Plain"),  **  and  often  have  had  but  little 
to  eat;  but  my  Bible  has  been  meat»  drink,  and 
company  to  me ;  and  when  want  and  trouble  have 
come  upon  me,  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have 
done,  indeed,  if  I  had  not  had  the  promises  of  this 
book  for  my  stay  and  support". 

4M.  BIBLE  a  teit  of  company.  A  good  woman 
once  aaked  her  minister  what  she  ought  to  do,  there 
were  so  many  worthless  characters  came  in  to  sit 
with  her  husband  of  an  evening.  **  Put  the  open 
Family  Bible  on  the  table,"  said  he,  "and  that  will 
drive  ihem  df  .*'  And  so  it  was ;  she  was  not 
troubled  with  them  any  more. — Dr.  J%ain  Davidton. 

495.  BIBLE  an  organic  wholo.  If  the  Bible 
were  like  a  collection  of  stones,  we  might  select 
some  and  put  aside  others,  as  less  valuable  and 
beautiful ;  and  although  in  such  selection  we  might 
make  great  mistakes,  we  should  still  be  in  posses- 
sion of  something  more  or  less  complete.  But  the 
Bible  18  like  a  plant  and  all  its  parts  are  not 
mechanically  or  accidentally  connected,  but  organi- 
caJdj  united,  and  hence  a  law  of  life  rules  here ;  and 
he  who  reveres  life  will  neither  add  nor  take  awav 
from  the  beautiful  plant  which  the  Father  hath 
planted  in  and  through  Christ  by  the  Spirit.  .  .  . 
Nobody  assorts  that  a  man  would  be  killed  if  you 
cut  off  his  hair  and  his  nails.  But  there  is  a  vital 
anion  of  all  his  members.  If  you  cut  off  my  little 
finger  I  shall  survive  it ;  but  it  is  my  little  finger 
you  cut  cSf  and  it  is  a  loss,  a  disfigurement  So 
with  the  Bible.  It  is  not  like  a  piece  of  cloth  that 
you  can  clip  and  cut  It  is  a  body,  animated  by 
one  Spirit — Adoljph  Saphir,  B,A. 

4M.  BIBLE  and  commentaton.  When  I  was 
young  I  read  the  Bible  over  and  over  and  over 
again,  and  was  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  it  that 
I  could,  in  an  instant^  have  pointed  to  any  verse 
that  might  have  been  mentioned.  I  then  read  the 
commentators ;  but  I  soon  threw  them  aside,  for  I 
found  therein  many  things  my  conscience  could  not 
approve,  as  being  contrary  to  the  sacred  text  'Tis 
alwajrs  better  to  see  with  one's  own  eyes  than  with 
thoee  ol  other  people.— ZuMcr^f  Table  Talk, 

49T.  BIBLE  and  ita  orltioi.  Voltaire  brought 
an  argument  to  show  that  the  Bible  stoiy  of  the 
golden  calf  being  dissolved  was  an  impossibility 
— a  chemical  impossibility.  While  Yoltaire  was 
proving  that  gold  could  not  be  held  in  solution,  all 
the  gikiera  and  ooiners  and  metaUureists  of  the 
earth  were  holding  gold  in  solution,  and  there  were 
fifty  shops  in  Paris  at  that  time  where  Voltaire 
mi^t  have  seen  the  very  p^^^Qoss  which  he  pro- 
nooiMed  an  impo«ibility. — Talmagt, 


498.  BIBLE  and  its  OMS  in  lilik  Queen  Elizabeth 
spent  much  of  her  time  in  reading  the  best  writings 
of  her  own  and  former  ages^  yet  she  by  no  means 
neglected  that  best  of  bwks,  the  Bitde ;  for  proof 
of  which  take  her  own  words.  '*  I  walk,"  says  she, 
"many  times  in  the  pleasant  fields  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, where  I  pluck  up  the  goodlisome  herbs  of 
sentences  by  pruning,  eat  them  by  reading,  digest 
them  by  musing,  and  lay  them  up  at  lengtti  in  the 
high  seat  of  memory  by  gathering  them  together ; 
so  that)  having  tasted  their  sweetness,  I  may  less 
perceive  the  bittemeu  of  life." — ^acL 

499.  BIBLE  and  newipapor.  A  story  Is  told  of 
a  minister  who  taught  an  old  man  in  his  parish  to 
read.  He  proved  a  proficient  scholar.  After  the 
teaching  had  come  to  an  end  the  minister  was  not 
able  to  call  at  the  cottage  for  some  time,  and  when 
he  did  he  only  foimd  the  wife  at  home.  **  How's 
John  7 "  said  he.  "  He's  canny,  sir,"  said  the  wife. 
*'  How  does  he  get  on  with  his  reading  ?  "  "  Nicely, 
sir."  *'  Ah  !  I  suppose  he  will  read  his  Bible  very 
comfortably  now.  <* Bible,  sir!  Bless  yon  I  he 
was  out  of  the  Bible  and  into  the  newspaper  long 
aga"  There  are  many  other  persons  who,  like  this 
old  man,  have  long  been  out  of  the  Bible  and  into 
the  newspaper.  They  have  forsaken  the  fountain 
of  Living  Waters,  and  have  gone  about  among 
muddy  pools  and  stagnant  morasses  to  seek  some- 
thing which  might  slake  their  thirst — Clerioal 
Library, 

600.  BIBLE  and  priestcrafts  A  young  Savoyard, 
a  poor  little  chimney-sweep,  one  day  purchased  a 
Testament,  for  which  he  paid  ten  sous  (rather  less 
than  fivepence  of  English  money),  and  set  himself 
immediately  to  read  it  Delighted  to  possess  the 
Word  of  God,  he,  in  his  simplicity,  ran  to  the  priest 
to  show  him  the  good  bargain  he  had  made  with 
his  savings.  The  priest  looked  at  the  book,  and 
told  the  young  Savoyard  that  it  came  from  the 
hands  of  heretics,  and  that  it  was  a  book  forbidden 
to  be  read.  The  poor  boy  replied  that  everything 
he  had  read  in  the  book  told  him  about  Christ ; 
"And  besides,"  said  he,  "it  is  so  beautiful!" 
"  Ton  shall  see  how  beautiful  it  is,"  said  the  priest, 
seizing  it  and  casting  it  into  the  fire.  The  young 
Savoj^trd  went  away  weeping. — DenUm. 

601.  BIBI£  and  leUgioiia  lystenui.  If  every 
man  was  left  to  get  up  his  own  system  of  astronomy, 
geology,  medicine,  and  arohitecture,  things  would 
go  on  but  slowly.  The  Bible  is,  at  all  events,  tome' 
thing  to  begin  wUh, — Dr,  Parker, 

602.  BIBLE  and  iceptics.  *' Whosoever  falls 
on  this  stone  shall  be  broken,"  is  the  whole  history 
of  the  heresies  of  the  Ghureh  and  the  assaults  of 
unbelief.  Man  after  man,  rich  in  gifta^  endowed 
often  with  far  larger  and  nobler  faculties  than  the 
people  that  oppose  him,  with  indomitable  persever- 
ance, a  martyr  to  his  error,  sets  himself  up  against 
the  truth  that  is  sphered  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the 
great  Divine  message  simply  goes  on  its  way,  and 
all  the  babblement  and  noise  is  like  so  many  bats 
flying  against  a  light,  or  the  wild  sea-birds  that 
come  sweeping  up  in  the  tempest  and  the  night 
against  the  hospitable  Pharos  that  is  upon  the  rock, 
and  smite  themselves  dead  against  it  Sceptics 
well  known  in  their  generation,  who  made  people's 
hearts  tremble  for  the  ark  of  God,  what  has  become 
of  them  t    Their  books  lie  dusty  and  undisturbed 
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cm  the  top  shelf  of  libraries  ;  whilst  there  the  Bible 
stands,  with  all  the  soribblings  wiped  off  the  pages, 
as  though  they  had  never  been  !  Opponents  fire 
their  small  shot  against  the  great  Rook  of  Ages, 
and  the  little  pellets  fall  flattened,  and  only  scale 
off  a  bit  of  the  moss  that  has  gathered  there  ! — 
AlcieZarcn, 

603.  BIBLE  and  the  Sabbath.  Some  years  ago 
a  motion  was  made  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons  for 
raising  and  embodying  the  Militia^  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  time,  to  exercise  them  on  the 
Sabbath.  When  the  resolution  was  about  to  pass 
an  old  gentleman  stood  up  and  said,  ''Mr.  Spealcer, 
I  have  one  obiection  to  make  to  this  ;  I  believe  in 
an  old  book  called  the  Bible. "  The  members  looked 
at  one  another,  and  the  motion  was  dropped. 

604.  BIBLE,  Appeal  ta  I  reduced  the  study  of 
divinity  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as  possible^  for  I 
determined  to  study  nothing  but  my  Bible,  being 
much  unconcerned  about  the  opinions  of  Oouncils, 
fathers,  Churches,  bishops,  and  other  men  as  little 
inspired  as  myself.  ...  I  never  troubled  myself 
with  answering  any  arguments  which  the  opponents 
in  the  divinity  schools  brought  against  the  Articles 
of  the  Church,  nor  ever  admitted  their  authority  as 
decisive  of  a  difficulty ;  but  I  used,  on  such  occa- 
sions, to  say  to  them,  holding  the  New  Testament 
in  my  band,  **£n  tacrum  codieem," — Biahop  Watson, 

506.  BIBLE,  Appeal  to.  "You  interpret  the 
Scriptures  in  one  way,"  said  Mary  to  Knox,  "  and 
the  Pope  and  the  cardinals  in  another ;  whom 
shall  I  believe,  and  who  shall  be  judge  ?  *'  "  You 
shall  believe,"  replied  Elnox,  "God,  who  plainly 
speaketh  in  His  Word  ;  and  further  than  the  Word 
teacheth  you,  you  shall  believe  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other — ^neither  the  Pope  nor  the  Reformers — 
neither  the  Papists  nor  the  Protestants.  The  Word 
of  God  is  plain  in  itself ;  if  there  be  any  obscurity 
in  one  place^  the  Holv  Ghost,  who  is  never  contrary 
to  Himself,  explains  it  more  clearly  in  other  places, 
so  that  there  can  remain  no  doubt  but  unto  such  as 
are  obstinately  igaonnV['—Steufai't*s  Collections  and 
Recollections. 

606.  BIBLE,  Argninont  for.  Naimbanna,  a 
black  prince,  arrived  in  England,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sierra  Leone,  in  1791.  The  gentlemen 
to  whose  care  he  was  intrusted  took  great  pains  to 
convince  him  that  the  Bible  was  the  Word  of  God, 
and  he  received  it  as  such,  with  great  reverence  and 
simplicity.  Do  we  ask  what  it  was  that  satisfied 
him  on  this  subject,  let  us  listen  to  his  artless  words. 
'*  When  I  found,"  said  he,  "all  good  men  minding 
the  Bible,  and  calling  it  the  Word  of  God,  and  aH 
l>ad  men  disregarding  it,  I  then  was  sure  that  the 
Bible  must  be  what  good  men  call  it — the  Word  of 
God." 

607.  BIBLE,  Argnnent  for.  A  poor  Italian 
woman,  a  fruit-seller,  hod  received  the  Word  of  Gk>d 
in  her  heart,  and  beoome  persuaded  of  the  truth  of 
it.  Seated  at  her  modest  stall  at  the  head  of  a 
bridge,  she  made  use  of  every  moment  in  which  she 
was  unoccupied  with  her  small  traffic  in  order  to 
study  the  sacred  volume.  "  What  are  you  reading 
there,  my  good  woman  t "  said  a  gentleman  one 
day  as  he  came  up  to  the  stall  to  purchase  some 
fruit.  "  It  is  the  Word  of  God,"  replied  the  fruit, 
vender.  "The  Word  of  God  I  Who  told  you 
that  ?  "    "  He  told  me  so  Himself."    "  Have  you 


ever  spoken  with  Him,  then  ?  "  The  poor  woman 
felt  a  little  embarrassed,  more  especially  as  the 
gentleman  insisted  on  her  giving  him  some  proof 
of  what  she  believed.  Unused  to  discussion,  and 
feeling  greatly  at  a  loss  for  arguments,  she  at 
length  exclaimed,  looking  upward,  "  Can  you  prove 
to  me,  sir,  that  there  is  a  sun  up  in  the  sky  ? " 
"  Prove  it  I "  he  replied.  **  Why,  the  best  proof  is 
that  it  warms  me,  and  that  I  can  see  its  light." 
"  So  it  is  with  me,"  she  replied  joyously ;  "  the 
proof  of  this  book*s  being  the  Word  of  Grod  is,  that 
it  warms  and  lights  my  souL" — Christian  Age 

608.  BIBLE,  Argnmont  for.  About  twenty 
years  ago,  says  one,  passing  the  house  where 
Thomas  Paine  boarded,  the  low  window  was  open, 
and  seeing  him  sitting  close  by,  I  stepped  in.  Seven 
or  eight  Si  his  friends  were  present  whose  doubts 
and  his  own  he  was  labouring  to  remove  by  a  long 
talk  about  the  story  of  Joshna  commanding  the 
sun  and  moon  to  stand  still ;  and  he  concluded  by 
denouncing  the  Bible  as  the  worst  of  books,  and  said 
that  it  had  occasioned  more  mischief  and  bloodshed 
than  any  book  ever  printed,  and  was  believed  only 
by  fools  and  knaves.  Here  he  paused ;  and  while 
he  was  replenishing  his  tumbler  with  his  favourite 
brandy  and  water,  a  person  asked  Mr.  Paine  if  he 
ever  was  in  Scotland.  The  answer  was,  "Yes." 
"  So  have  I,"  continued  the  speaker ;  "  and  the  Scotch 
are  the  greatest  bigots  about  the  Bible  I  ever  met. 
It  is  their  schoollrook ;  their  houses  and  churches 
are  fumbbed  with  Bibles,  and  if  they  travel  but 
a  few  miles  from  home,  their  Bible  is  always  their 
companion ;  yet  in  no  other  country  where  I  have 
travelled  have  I  seen  the  people  so  comfortable 
and  happy.  Their  poor  are  not  in  such  abject 
poverty  as  I  have  seen  in  other  countries.  By  their 
bigoted  custom  of  going  to  church  on  o undays  they 
save  the  wages  which  they  earn  through  the  week, 
which  in  other  countries  that  I  have  visited  are* 
generally  spent  by  mechanics  and  other  young  men 
in  taverns  and  frolics  on  Sundays ;  and  of  all  the 
foreigners  who  land  on  our  shores,  none  are  so  much 
sought  after  for  servants,  and  to  fill  places  where 
trust  is  reposed,  as  the  Scotch.  You  rarely  find 
them  in  taverns,  the  watehhouse,  almshouse^  bride- 
well, or  prison.  Now,  if  the  Bible  is  so  bad  a  book, 
those  who  use  it  most  would  be  the  worst  of  people ; 
but  the  reverse  is  the  case."  This  was  a  sort  of 
argument  Paine  was  not  prepared  to  answer,  and 
an  historical  fact  which  could  not  be  denied ;  ao, 
without  saying  a  word,  he  lifted  a  candle  from  the 
table  and  walked  upstairs.  His  disciples  slipped 
out  one  by  one,  and  left  the  speaker  and  myself  to 
enjoy  the  scene. — Christian  Age. 

609.  BIBLE,  Asktaig  for.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  a  petition  which  was  signed  by  416 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  vicinity  of  Tralee,  the 
parento  and  representatives  of  mora  than  1300 
children,  and  presented  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Kerry  in  1826  :— 

"May  it  please  your  reverence, — We,  the  under- 
signed,  being  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  your  bishopric,  beg  leave  to  approach 
you  with  all  the  respect  and  deference  due  to  our 
spiritual  father,  and  to  implore  your  pastoral  indul- 
gence on  a  subject  of  much  anxiety  to  us^  and  of 
great  importance  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  oar 
dear  children. 

"We  approach  your  paternal  feet,  holy  father, 
humbly  imploring  that  yon  will  instruct  the  clezgy 
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to  relax  that  hostility  which  many  of  them  direct 
agaiost  the  Scripture  schoolfl,  and  to  sospend  those 
dennndationB  and  pmalties  which  are  dealt  to  as 
merely  because  we  love  our  children,  and  wish  to 
■ee  them  honest  men,  loyal  subjects,  good  Christians, 
and  faithful  Catholics.  In  short,  permU  ua  to  know 
mmeHdng  of  the  Word  of  Ood,  so  much  spoken  of  in 
these  days." — Rdigwiu  T}nui  Society  Aneedote$, 

ilO.  BIBLE,  Belief  in.  The  son  of  Selina,  the 
CountesB  of  Huntingdon,  whose  seal  lA  the  exten- 
sion of  the  gospel  is  well  known,  was  unhappily  an 
unbelieTer,  but  reverenced  his  pious  and  venerable 
mother.  *'  I  wish,"  said  a  peer  to  him,  "  you  would 
speak  to  Lady  Huntingdon ;  she  has  lust  erected 
a  preaching-place  dose  to  my  residence.  His  lord- 
ship replied,  "  Gladly,  my  lord ;  but  you  will  do  me 
the  favour  to  inform  me  what  plea  to  urge,  for  my 
mother  raslly  believes  the  Bible." 

011.  BIBLE,  Comfivrfc  from,  lOTtght.  Bishop 
Burnet  relates  that  when  Dr.  Fisher,  Bishop  of 
Bochester,  who  was  cruelly  condemned  to  be  be- 
headed by  Henry  VilL,  came  out  of  the  Tower  of 
London  and  saw  the  scaffold,  he  took  out  of  his 
pocket  a  Greek  Testament,  and  looking  up  to 
heaven,  he  exclaimed,  "  Now,  O  Lord,  direct  me  to 
some  passage  which  may  support  me  through  this 
awful  scene."  He  opened  the  book,  and  his  eye 
danced  on  the  text,  "  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know 
Tbee,  the  only  true  Gkxl,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
Thou  bast  sent.*'  The  bishop  instantly  closed  the 
hook,  and  said,  "Praised  be  the  Lord!  this  is 
both  for  me  and  for  eternity." 


SIS.  BIBLE,  drenlated  by  its  eiiflnileB.  The 
New  Testament  began  first  to  be  translated  by 
William  Tyndsle^  and  so  came  forth  in  print  about 
A.1X  1529  (1525 !),  wherewith  Cuthbert  Tonstal, 
Bishop  of  London,  with  Sir  Thomas  More^  being 
sore  aggrieved,  devised  how  to  destroy  ths^  false^ 
erroneous  translation,  as  he  called  it.  It  happened 
that  one  Augustine  Packington,  a  mercer,  was  then 
at  Antwerp^  where  the  bishop  was.  This  man 
favoured  T^ndale,  but  showed  the  contrary  unto 
the  bishop.  The  bishop,  being  desirous  to  bring 
his  purpose  to  pass,  communed  how  that  he  would 
gladly  buy  the  New  Testaments.  Packington,  hear- 
ing fc^m  say  so,  said,  "  My  lord,  I  can  do  more  in 
this  matter  than  most  merchants  that  be  here, 
if  it  be  your  pleasure ;  f or  I  know  the  Dutchmen 
and  strangers  that  have  bought  them  of  Tyndale, 
and  have  them  here  to  sell ;  so  that  if  it  be  your 
lordship's  pleasure,  I  must  disbuTse  money  to  pay 
for  them,  or  else  I  cannot  have  them  ;  and  so  I  wiU 
assure  you  to  have  eveiy  book  of  them  that  is 
printed  and  unsold"  The  bishop,  thinking  he  had 
God  "  by  the  toe,"  said,  "  Do  your  diligence,  gentle 
Master  Packington  I  Qei  them  for  me,  and  I  will 
pay  whatsoever  they  cost;  for  I  intend  to  bum 
and  destroy  them  all  at  Paul's  Cross."  This  Augus- 
tine Packington  went  unto  William  Tyndale,  and 
declared  the  whole  matter ;  and  so,  upon  com- 
pact made  between  them,  the  Bishop  of  London 
had  the  books*  Packington  had  the  thanks,  and 
Tsmdale  had  the  money.  After  this  Tyndale  cor- 
rected the  same  New  Testament  again,  and  caused 
them  to  be  newly  imprinted,  so  that  they  came 
thick  and  threefold  over  into  England.  When  the 
faisbop  pereeived  that  he  sent  for  Packington,  and 
said  to  him,  ^  How  cometh  this,  that  there  are  so 
noany  New  Testaments  abroad  ?    Tou  promised  me 


that  you  would  buy  them  slL*'  Then  answered 
Packington,  "Surely  I  bought  all  that  were  to  be 
had  r  but  I  perceive  they  have  printed  more  since. 
I  see  it  will  never  be  better  so  long  as  they  have 
letters  and  stamps ;  wherefore  you  were  best  to  bnv 
the  stamps  too,  and  so  you  shall  be  sure  ; "  at  which 
answer  the  bishop  smiled,  and  so  the  matter  ended. 
— Acti  and  Monumenti. 

612.  BIBLE  doing  mlBsionaxy  work.  You  will 
be  interested  to  know  how  the  truth  first  found  its 
way  into  that  mountain  village,  Hasark.  I  will  tell 
the  story  as  I  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  an  old  man 
in  whom  we  became  much  interested,  and  who  may 
be  regarded  as  the  first  preacher  of  the  goroel  in 
that  region.  Twenty-five  yeaVs  ago  he  was  learn- 
inff  a  trade  somewhere  near  Broosa,  and  aooiden- 
tafly  got  hold  of  a  Turkish  New  Testament,  which 
he  read  secretly  for  a  long  time.  After  a  while  he 
returned  to  his  native  village,  and  began  to  preach 
the  truth  as  he  understood  it  Then  several  others, 
who  were  trading  in  different  parts  of  Western 
Turkey,  also  became  partially  persuaded.  Finally 
three  young  men  were  received  into  one  of  the  Pro- 
testant chivches  near  Broossi  and  on  their  return 
to  their  village  five  families  separated  from  the  old 
Churdi  and  formed  themselves  into  a  Protestant 
oonununity.  No  missionary  teacher  or  preacher 
had  ever  visited  them,  but  they  had  the  Bible  and 
hymn-book,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  was  their  teacher, 
—ifev.  Mr.  Fierce. 

614.  BIBLE,  EfltMts  of .  A  dealer  in  low  publica« 
tions  taunted  me  about  the  Bible.  I  begged  her  to 
take  a  copy  and  read  it.  She  sai^  "I  shall  sell 
it."  '<  That  is  your  affair,"  I  replied  I  lost  sight 
of  her  for  three  weeka  When  I  returned  to  her 
kiosk  all  her  immoral  publications  had  disappeared. 
'*  Oh  ! "  she  cried,  on  seeing  me,  **  I  am  delivered ; 
this  book  has  •saved  me  from  dishonour.  No,  no, 
I  will  not  sell  it.  I  and  my  husband  now  read  it 
together,  and  with  our  children."  This  morning 
this  dear  old  woman  told  me  that  in  two  neighbour- 
ing families  the  Holy  Bible  is  read,  **  And,"  said 
she,  "it  has  absolutely  had  the  same  effect  with 
them  as  with  us." — Paateur  Hirsch. 

616.  BIBLE,  Enforcing.  When  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Charles,  of  Bala,  in  Wales,  met  a  poor  man  or 
woman  on  the  road  he  used  to  stop  his  horse  and 
make  the  inquiry,  "  Can  you  read  the  Bible  ?  "  He 
was  so  much  in  the  habit  of  doing  this  that  he 
became  everywhere  known  from  this  practice. 
"  The  gentleman  who  kindly  asked  the  poor  people 
about  the  Bible  and  their  souls  "  was  Mr.  Charles. 
Meeting  one  day  with  an  old  man  on  one  of  the 
mountains,  he  said  to  him,  *'  You  are  an  old  man, 
and  very  near  another  world."  "Yes,"  said  he; 
"and  I  hope  I  am  going  to  heaven."  "Do  you' 
know  the  road  there,  ^lo  you  know  the  Word  of 
God?"  "Pray,  are  you  Mr.  Chariest"  said  the 
old  man.  He  suspected  who  he  was  from  his 
questions.  He  was  frequently  thus  accosted  when 
asking  the  poor  people  he  met  with  about  their 
eternal  concerns.  '*Pray,  are  you  Mr.  Charles?" 
was  often  the  inquiry.  When  he  had  time  he 
scarcely  ever  passed  by  a  poor  man  on  the  road 
without  talking  to  him  about  his  soul  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  Bible.  When  he  found  any 
ignorant  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  not  able  to 
read  it,  he  represented  to  them,  in  a  kind  and 
simple  manner,  the  duty  and  necessity  of  becoming 
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aoquainted  with  it,  and  feelingly  and  compaaBionately 
set  before  them  the  awfol  state  of  those  who  leave 
the  world  without  knowing  the  Word  of  God  and 
the  way  of  saving  the  souL  He  sometimes  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  them  to  learn  to  read ;  and 
the  good  be  thus  did  was  no  doubt  very  great — 
Wkiteeross. 

616.  BIBLE,  feftr  it  is  true.     ''There  is  one 

thing,"  said  Mr.  S ,  a  professed  infidel,  to  one  of 

his  companions  in  sin,  **  which  mars  all  the  pleasures 
of  my  life.'*  "Ah,"  readied  his  companion,  "what 
is  thatt"  "Why,  I  am  afraid  the  Bible  is  true. 
If  I  could  but  certainly  know  that  death  is  an 
eternal  sleep,  I  should  be  happy ;  my  joy  would  be 
complete.  But  here  is  the  thorn  that  stings  me  ! 
This  is  the  sword  that  pierces  my  very  soul.  If  the 
Bible  be  true  1  am  lost  for  ever — every  prospect  is 
gone,  and  I  am  lost  for  ever  I "  This  unhappy  man 
soon  afterwards  undertook 
wrecked,  and  drowned. 


a  voyage,   was  ship- 


617.  BIBLE,  Freslmesi  of.  The  learned  Dr. 
Charles  Elliot  was  through  a  long  life  a  close  Bible 
student.  When  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  and 
just  a  month  before  his  death,  he  read  the  Old 
Testament  through  in  three  weeks.  His  daughter 
asked  him  what  he  was  reading.  He  replied,  "  I'm 
reading  news." 

618.  BIBLE,  Fmits  of  reading.  A  Roman  Catho- 
lic priest  in  Belgium  rebuked  a  young  wonan  and 
her  brother  for  reading  that  "  bad  bM>k,"  pointing 
to  the  Bible.  "Sir,"  she  replied,  "a  Uttle  while 
ago  my  brother  was  an  idler,  a  gambler,  and  a 
drunkard.  Since  he  began  to  study  the  Bible  he 
works  with  industry,  goes  no  longer  to  the  tavern, 
no  longer  touches  cards,  brings  home  money  to  his 
poor  old  mother,  and  our  life  at  home  is  quiet  and 
delightful.  How  comes  it,  sir,  that  a  bad  book 
produces  such  good  fruits  ?  " 

619.  BIBLE,  God  In.  In  the  diamond-fields  of 
South  Africa  a  diamond  was  found,  celebrated  lately 

*  under  the  title  of  fly -stone ;  placed  under  a  magni- 
fying-glass,  you  see  enclosed  in  idl  its  brilliancy  a 
little  ny,  with  body,  wings,  and  eyes,  in  the  most 
perfect  state  of  preservation.  How  it  came  there 
no  one  knows,  but  no  human'  skill  can  take  it  out. 
So  in  Holy  Scripture  the  Spirit  of  God  is  found  in 
a  place  from  which  no  power  of  man  can  remove  it. 
—Dr,  M'Ewan, 

680.  BIBLE  CkMl's  book.  That  the  Bible  is 
€Kxl*s  word  and  book  I  prove  thus :  All  things  that 
have  been,  and  are,  in  the  world,  and  the  manner 
of  their  being,  are  described  in  the  first  book  of 
Moses  on  the  creation ;  even  as  Grod  made  and 
shaped  the  world,  so  does  it  stand  to  this  day. 
Infinite  potentates  have  raged  against  this  book, 
and  sought  to  destroy  and  uproot  it — King  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  the  princes  of  Egypt  and  of 
Babylon,  the  monarchs  of  Persia,  of  Greece,  and 
of  Rome,  the  Emperors  Julius  and  Augustus — but 
they  nothing  prevailed ;  they  are  all  gone  and 
vanished,  while  the  book  remains,  and  will  remain 
for.  ever  and  ever,  perfect  and  entire,  as  it  was 
declared  at  the  first.  Who  has  thus  helped  it — 
who  has  thus  protected  it  against  such  mighty 
forces  ?  No  one,  surely,  but  God  Himself,  who  is 
the  Master  of  all  thing;*.  And  *tis  no  small  miracle 
how  God  has  so  long  preserved  and  protected  this 


book ;  for  the  devil  and  the  world  are  sore  foes  to 
it— Z«<Aer*s  TahU  Talk, 

621.  BIBLE  HeaTen  Mnt.  The  ancient  Greeks 
had  one  sentence  which  they  believed^  though 
without  foundation,  to  have  descended  from  heaven ; 
and  to  evince  their  gratitude  and  veneration  for 
this  gift,  they  caused  it  to  be  engraved  in  letters 
of  gold  on  the  front  of  their  most  sacred  and 
magnificent  temple.  We,  more  favoured,  have  not 
one  sentence  only,  but  a  volume,  which  really 
descended  from  heaven,  and  which,  whether  we 
consider  its  contents  or  its  Author,  ought  to  be 
indelibly  impressed  on  the  heart  of  eveiy  child  of 
Adam.  — Payeon, 

623.  BIBLE,  how  it  alTocta  men.  "  However  the 
Holy  Scriptures  may  have  been  composed,"  says 
Monod,  "they  are  literally  heaven  speaking  upon 
earth."  And  the  proof  of  this,  if  seen  nowhere  else, 
is  seen  in  the  lives  of  men  who  come  truly  under 
their  influence.  A  sea  captain,  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  reading  the  Bible  with  his  crew,  had  his 
ship  dismasted  and  all  the  boats  washed  away  off 
Cape  Clear.  Writing  afterwards  of  the  contrast 
between  his  men,  he  says,  "  I  had  then  an  oppor- 
tunity of  teeing  who  were  truatteorihi/,  and  I  found  the 
most  unprincipled  men  the  most  useless  and  the 
greatest  cowards  in  this  awful  gale,  and  the  BibUe  men 
altogether  the  revene,  most  useful  and  courageous." 

628.  BIBLE,  how  men  deal  with  it.  Rica, 
having  been  to  visit  the  library  of  a  French  con- 
vent, wrote  thus  to  his  friend  in  Persia  concerning 
what  had  passed — '*  Father,"  said  I  to  the  librarian, 
"  what  are  these  huge  volumes  which  fill  the  whole 
side  of  the  Hbrary  I "  "  These,"  said  he,  "  are  the 
interpreters  of  the  Scriptures."  "There  is  a  pro- 
digious number  of  them,"  replied  I;  "the  Scrip- 
tures must  have  been  very  dark  formerly,  and  very 
clear  at  present  Do  there  remain  still  any  doubts  ? 
Are  there  now  any  points  contested  ? "  "  Are 
there  t "  answered  he,  with  surprise ;  "  are  there  ? 
There  are  almost  as  many  as  there  are  lines." 
" Tou  astonish  me,"  said  L  "  What,  then,  have  all 
these  authors  been  doing?"  "These  authors,"  re- 
turned he,  "never  searched  the  Scriptures  for  what 
ought  to  be  believed,  Jmt  for  what  they  did  believe 
thmedvee.  They  did  not  consider  them  as  a  book 
wherein  were  contained  the  doctrines  which  they 
ought  to  receive,  but  as  a  work  which  might  be 
made  to  authorise  their  own  ideas." 

624.  BIBLE,  How  men  read.  Some  years  ago 
two  gentlemen  were  riding  together,  and  as  they 
were  about  to  separate,  one  iwldressed  the  other 
thus— "Do  you  ever  read  your  Bible?"  "Yes  ; 
but  I  set  no  benefit  from  it,  because,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  feel  I  do  not  love  God."  "  Neither  did  I,'» 
replied  the  other ;  "  but  God  loved  me." 

626.  BIBLE,  How  to  lead.  It  is  well  for  me 
here  to  say  that  the  divisions  of  chapters  and  verae 
did  not  originate  with  the  authors  of  the  Bible,  bat 
were  arranged  at  a  much  later  period,  and  by  a 
venerable  Bible-reader,  as  he  was  travelling  by 
post  The  worst  of  it  is  that  they  actually  appear 
so  much  like  the  post  The  sense  is  so  often  broken 
up  by  chapters  and  verses  that  it  is  very  much  to  be 
feared  that  where  the  custom  prevails  of  offering 
unto  Gk>d  daily  a  chapter  or  a  few  verses  Gi>d  is 
often  put  off  with  half  an  offering.  Therefore  let  us 
read  less  frequently  and  with  understanding.  Read, 
my  dear  honest  Christian  brother,  read  an  entire 
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aacred  book  through  at  onoOi  for  there  ii  none  too 
long.  Then  wilt  thoa  enter  Into  the  connection 
and  tone  of  the  writer,  and,  as  it  were,  into  the 
carrent  thoughts  of  his  soul.  Then  wilt  thoa  be 
quickened  by  his  spirit  and  read  as  he  wrote.^ 

636.  BIBLE,  Ignorance  ofl  Luther  attained  his 
twentieth  year  before  he  even  saw  a  Bible ;  and, 
though  a  university  student  versed  in  the  learning 
of  those  days,  he  was  not  aware  that  the  Gtoepels 
and  Epistles  extended  further  than  the  portkms 
used  in  the  service. — Aneedoies  of  tke  Beformation, 

627.  BIBLE,  Imperflldd  by.  Richard  Hunne, 
charged  with  heresy  before  the  Bishop  of  London, 
was  terrified  into  an  admission  of  some  of  the  crimes 
of  which  he  was  accused,  one  of  which  was  that  he 
had  in  his  possession  the  Epistles  and  Oospels  in 
Engliah  and  "Wydiffe's  damnable  works.^'  He 
was  sent  back  to  prison,  and  two  days  afterward 
was  found  hanging  in  his  ceU. — IaJUU%  Bittorieal 
lAghU. 

628.  BIBLE  improved  (Y)  Sebastian  Castillion 
took  %  very  extraordinary  liberty  with  the  sacred 
vritxngs.  He  fancied  he  could  give  the  world  a 
more  classical  version  of  the  Bible,  and  for  this 
pnrpoae  introduced  phfases  and  entire  sentences 
from  profane  writers  into  the  text  of  Holy  Writ  .  .  . 
But  an  attempt  by  P^re  Berruyer  is  more  extra- 
ordinaiy ;  in  his  ^Hixtorie  du  Peuple"  he  has  re- 
composed  the  Bible  as  he  would  have  written  a 
fashionable  novel.  .  .  .  When  he  has  narrated  an 
"  Adventure  of  the  Patriarchs  "  he  proceeds,  **  After 
such  an  extraordinary,  or  curious,  or  interesting 
adventni«,"  Ac  This  good  father  had  caught  the 
langnage  of  the  heau  monde,  but  with  such  perfect 
simplicity  that  in  employing  it  on  sacred  history  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  ludicrous  he  was  writing. — 

629.  BIBLE  Inazhanttfblo.  It  is  said  of  some  of 
the  mines  of  Cknnwall,  that  the  deeper  they  are  sunk 
the  richer  they  prove ;  and  though  some  lodes  hate 
been  followed  a  thousand  and  even  fifteen  hundred 
feet,  they  have  not  come  to  an  end.  Such  is  the 
BoKjk.  of  God.  It  is  a  mine  of  wealth  which  can 
never  be  exhausted.  The  deeper  we  sink  into  it 
the  ridier  it  becomes. — Rev.  CharU$  Oraham. 

68a  BIBLE,  Tnfluftnoo  of.  In  1886  a  colporteur 
came  to  Toulon  while  the  soldiers  were  embarking 
for  the  Crimea.  He  offered  a  Testament  to  a 
soldier,  who  asked  him  what  book  it  might  be. 
''The  Word  of  God,"  was  the  answer.  '*Let  me 
have  it  then,**  said  the  man.  But  when  he  had 
received  it  he  added,  laughing,  ''Now  it  will  do 
very  well  to  light  my  pipe."  The  colporteur  felt 
sorry,  but  said  to  himself,  "Well,  as  I  have  given 
it,  it  must  gnu"  The  following  year  that  same  col- 
porteur found  himself  in  the  centre  of  France  ;  he 
sought  lodgings  at  an  inn,  the  people  who  kept  it 
being  in  great  distress  at  the  death  of  their  son. 
The  poor  mother  explained  that  her  son  had  gone 
to  the  Crimea,  and  returned  to  die  of  his  wounds. 
"  But  I  have  such  consolation,'*  she  said ;  "  he  was 
so  peaceful  and  happy,  and  he  brought  comfort  to 
me  and  his  father.'^  "  How  was  this  ?  "  asked  the 
eolporteur.  "  Oh,"  said  she, "  he  found  all  his  com- 
fort in  one  little  book  which  he  had  always  with 
him. "  The  eolporteur  begged  to  see  the  book,  and 
they  brought  him  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  of 


which  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  pages  had  been 
torn  out ;  but  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  was 
written,  "  Received  at  Toulon  (with  the  date),  de- 
spised — neglected— read — believed — and  found  sal- 
vation." The  place  and  date  were  recognised  by 
the  colporteur,  and  thus  he  reaped  the  seed  he  had 
sown. — Book  and  iti  MiuUnu, 

631.  BIBLE,  Influence  o£  The  mother  of  the 
brilliant  Gardiner,  whose  monument  I  nassed  the 
other  day  at  Prestonpans,  put  a  Bible  in  his  trunk  ; 
and  when  he  opened  it  that  Bible  faced  him  and 
looked  him  down.  It  was  his  mother^s  Bibla  He 
could  not  get  over  it  It  converted  him  in  the 
British  army,  and  turned  him  from  a  scoffer, 
profligate,  and  rake  into  a  follower  of  Christ-* 
'falmage,  • 

632.  BIBLE,  Internal  oridonoo  of .  Coleridge,  in 
giving  one  of  the  grand  internal  evidences  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible,  as  derived  from  his  own 
experience,  used  the  idiomatic  and  significant  ex- 
pression, "  It  find*  vuJ* — Chr%9Uan  Age, 

638.  BIBLE  in  the  household.  An  eminent  phy- 
sician once  said  that  he  could  almost  invariably  tell, 
when  he  entered  a  house,  whether  the  Bible  was 
thero  as  an  educator  or  not 

634.  BIBLE  ita  own  witness  Conspicuous  in 
John  Randolph's  library  was  a  Family  Bibl&  Sur- 
rounding it  wen  many  books,  some  for  and  others 
against  its  truthfulness  as  an  immired  revelation. 
One  day  Mr.  Randolph  had  a  clergyman  as  his 
guest,  and  the  Family  Bible  became  a  topic  of  con- 
versation. The  eccentric  orator  said,  "  I  was  raised 
by  a  pious  mother  (God  bless  her  memory !),  who 
taught  me  the  Christian  religion  in  all  its  require- 
ments. But,  alas  !  I  grew  up  an  infidel — if  not  an 
infidel  complete,  yet  a  decided  deist  But  when  I 
became  a  man,  in  this  as  well  as  in  political  and  all 
other  matters,  I  resolved  to  examine  for  myself,  and. 
never  to  pin  my  faith  to  any  other  man's  sleeve. 
So  I  bought  that  Bible ;  I  pored  over  it ;  I 
examined  it  carefully.  I  sought  and  procured  those 
books  for  and  against  it;  and  when  my  labours 
wero  ended  I  came  to  this  irresistible  conclusion : 
The  Bible  is  true.  It  would  have  been  as  easy 
for  a  mole  to  have  written  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
treatise  on  Optics  as  for  uninspired  men  to  have 
written  the  Bibla" — Cht'iitian  Age, 

636.  BIBLE,  Life  fhmi  the.  A  young  shopman 
once  took  up  a  leaf  of  the  Bible,  and  was  about  to 
tear  it  in  pieces  and  use  it  for  packing  up  some 
small  parcel  in  the  shop,  when  a  pious  friend  said, 
"  Do  not  tear  that ;  it  contains  the  word  of  eternal 
life."  The  young  man,  though  he  did  not  relish 
the  reproof,  folded  up  the  leaf  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket  Shortly  after  this  he  said  within  himself, 
"  Now  I  will  see  what  kind  of  life  it  is  of  which 
this  leaf  speaks."  On  unfolding  the  leaf  the  first 
words  that  caught  his  eye  were  the  last  in  the  book 
of  Daniel — "  But  go  thou  thy  way  till  the  end  be  : 
for  thou  shalt  rest,  and  stand  in  thy  lot  at  the  end 
of  the  days."  He  began  immediately  to  inquire 
what  his  lot  would  be  at  the  end  of  the  days,  and 
the  train  of  thought  thus  awakened  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  religious  character. — New  CydopcBdia 
of  Anecdote. 

636.  BIBLE,  Living  by.    When  Atterbury  pre* 
,  sented  Mr.  Pope,  the  poet,  with  a  Bible — "  Does 
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your  lordship  abide  by  it  yourself  ?  "  said  he.  "  We 
have  not  time  ta  talk  now/'  replied  the  bishop ; 
*'  but  I  do  oertainly,  and  ever  will,  abide  by  it." 
■^Mr$.  Piazzi. 

687.  BIBLE,  Love  of.  The  Psalms  were  the 
favourite  book  of  Hooker,  of  Home,  and  of  Luther, 
who  regarded  them  as  the  choicest  trees,  in  the 
garden  of  the  Lord.  The  epiatlea  of  Panl  were 
seldom  ont  of  the  hands  of  Chrysostom,  the  golden- 
mouthed  orator  of  the  early  Church.  The  martyr 
Ridley  tells  us  incideutally,  in  his  farewell  to  his 
friends,  that  he  had  learned  nearly  the  whole  of 
them  in  the  course  of  his  solitary  walks  at  Oxford. 
Boyle  could  quote  in  the  original  G-reek  any  pas- 
sage of  the  New  Testament  that  might  happen  to 
be  named.  On  Daniel  and  Reve^tion  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  spent  some  of  the  ripest  hours  of  his  liTe. 
Locke  devoted  twelve  years  to  the  study  of  the 
epistles  and  of  the  whole  Bible,  which  he  has  care- 
fully analysed.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which 
Leighton  neld  the  whole  book,  that  his  French  Bible, 
preserved  in  the  libraiy  at  Dunblane,  is  filled  with 
manuscript  extracts  from  ancient  commentators ; 
while  in  an  English  copy  he  was  accustomed  to  use 
there  is  hardly  a  line  unmarked  by  his  pencil. — 
If,  L.  Hattingi, 

688.  BIBLE,  Love  of.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Aberdeen  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  the  following 
pleasing  anecdote  was  related  by  an  eye-witness  of 
the  scene.  "Last  year,'*  said  he,  ''a  vessel  from 
Stockholm  was  driven  upon  our  coast  in  a  tremen- 
dous gale,  and  became  a  total  wreck.  Her  condition 
was  such  that  no  human  aid  could  possibly  preserve 
the  crew.  In  a  short  while  after  the  vessel  struck 
she  went  to  pieces.     The  persons  on  shore  beheld 

/With  grief  the  awful  state  of  those  on  board,  but 
could  render  them  no  aid.  They  all  perished  except 
one  lad,  and  he  was  driven  by  the  waves  upon  a 
piece  of  the  wreck  entwined  among  the  ropes  at- 
tached to  the  mast  Half  naked  and  half  drowned, 
he  reached  the  shore.  As  soon  as  they  rescued  him 
they  saw  a  small  parcel  tied  firmly  round  his  waist 
with  a  handkerchief.  Some  thought  it  was  his 
money,  others  the  ship's  papers,  and  others  said 
it  was  his  watch.  The  handkerchief  was  unloosed, 
and  to  their  surprise  it  was  his  Bible — a  Bible 
given  to  the  lad's  father  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  Upon  the  blank  leaf  was  a  prayer 
written,  that  the  Lord  might  make  the  present  gift 
the  means  of  saving  his  son's  soul.  Upon  the  other 
blank  leaf  was  an  account  how  the  Bible  came  into 
the  father*s  hands,  with  expressions  of  cratitude  to 
the  Society  from  which  he  received  it.  To  this  was 
added  a  request  to  his  son  that  he  would  make 
it  the  man  of  his  counsel,  and  that  he  could 
not  allow  him  to  depart  from  home  without  giving 
him  the  best  pledge  of  his  love — a  Bible  ;  although 
that  gift  deprived  the  other  parts  of  the  family. 
The  Bible  bore  evident  marks  of  having  been  often 
read  with  tears." — Whiiecroti. 

689.  BIBLE,  Love  of.  A  blind  girl  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  reading  her  Bible  by  means  of  raised 
letters  such  as  are  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
blind  ;  but  after  a  while,  by  working  in  a  factory, 
the  tips  of  her  fingers  became  so  calloused  that 
she  could  no  more  by  her  hands  read  the  precious 
promises.  She  cut  off  the  tips  of  her  fingers  that 
her  touch  might  be  more  sensitive  ;  but  still  she 
failed  with  her  hands  to  read  the  raised  letters.    In 


her  soROW  she  took  the  Bible  and  said,  "  Fare- 
well, my  dear  Bible.  You  have  been  the  joy  of 
my  heart  I "  Then  she  pressed  the  open  page  to 
her  lips  and  kissed  it,  and  as  she  did  so  she  felt 
with  her  month  the  letters,  "  Tht  Ootpd  aceording 
to  /^  Mark*'  <'Thank  God  I "  she  said ;  <<  if  I  can- 
not read  the  Bible  with  my  fingers,  I  can  read  it 
with  my  lips." — Talmagt, 

640.  BIBLE,  LovB  of.  It  is  related  of  Dr. 
Kennioott,  who  spent  thirty  years  in  collating  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  resigned  a  valuable  living 
because  his  studies  prevented  his  residing  on  it, 
that  his  wife  was  accustomed  to  assist  him  in  his 
preparations  of  his  Polyglot  Bible  by  reading  to 
him,  as  they  drove  out  for  an  airing,  the  portions 
to  which  his  attention  was  called 

When  preparing  for  a  drive  the  day  after  the 
great  work  was  completed  she  asked  him  what 
book  she  should  now  take.  ''Oh,"  exclaimed  he, 
"  ^  ««  begin  the  Bible,*'— ChrisUan  Age. 

641.  BIBLE,  Love  of.  During  the  war  with 
Russia,  a  soldier  who  was  wounded  ai  lokerman 
managed  to  crawl  away  from  the  place  where  he  fell 
and  ultimately  reached  his  tent  When  he  was 
found  he  was  on  his  face.  Beneath  him  was  the 
sacred  volume,  and  on  its  open  pages  his  hand 
rested.  When  his  hand  was  lifted,  it  was  found  to 
be  glued  by  his  life's  blood  to  the  book.  The  letters 
of  the  page  were  printed  upon  his  hand  and  read 
thus  : — "  I  am  the  Reaurreetion  and  the  Life  :  he  that 
believeth  on  Me,  thow/h  he  were  dead,  yet  AaU  he 
live,**  It  was  with  this  verse  still  inscribed  on  his 
hand  that  he  was  laid  in  a  soldier's  grave. — New 
Handbook  of  ItUutraUon, 

64a.  BIBLE,  Lovo  of .  A  mannscript  Bible,  written 
under  interesting  circumstances,  was  referred  to 
at  a  recent  Bible  meeting  at  Colchester.  It  was 
written  by  an  apprentice  boy  named  Newman,  in 
the  time  of  James  II.,  and  was  in  the  libraiy  of 
Dr.  Williams.  The  boy,  having  a  presentiment 
that  all  Bibles  were  to  be  collected  and  destroyed, 
sat  up  many  nights,  and  made  a  copy  in  manuscript 
of  the  entire  Scriptures,  hoping  that  when  called 
upon  to  give  up  his  Bible  he  might  secretly  retain 
his  written  copy. — TJie  Church  Standard, 

648.  BIBLE,  Lo^e  o£  During  the  persecution  of 
the  Nonconformists,  in  the  reign  of  James  IL,  one 
of  them  copied  out  the  whole  Bible  in  shorthand 
for  his  own  use,  fearing  the  re-establishment  of 
Popery  and  the  suppression  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

644.  BIBLE,  LoTO  o£  Dr.  Franklin,  in  his  own 
Life,  has  preserved  a  singular  anecdote  of  the  Bible 
being  prohibited  in  England  in  the  time  of  our  true 
Catholic  Mary.  His  family  had  then  early  em- 
braced the  Reformation.  "They  had  an  English 
Bible,  and  to  conceal  it  the  more  securely  they 
conceived  the  project  of  fastening  it  open  with 
packthreads  acniss  the  leaves,  on  the  inside  of  the 
lid  of  a  close-stool.  When  my  great-grandfather 
wished  to  read  to  his  family  he  reversed  the  lid  of 
the  close-stool  upon  his  knees,  and  passed  the  leaves 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  which  were  held  down 
on  each  by  the  packthread.  One  of  the  children 
was  stationed  at  the  door  to  give  notice  if  he  saw 
an  officer  of  the  Spiritual  Court  make  his  appear- 
ance ;  in  that  case  the  lid  was  restored  to  its  plaoe, 
with  the  Bible  concealed  under  it  as  before.'* — 
/.  D^ItratU. 
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546^  BIBI£,iii«iu»7ofooiitaiti.  In  the  absence 
of  his  father,  a  little  boy  attended  the  Sabbatb-Bchool 
of  a  Dutch  Reformed  minister.  On  the  father's 
return  he  went  upstair^  and  finding  his  son  read- 
ing the  Word  of  God,  he  asked  him,  "  What  book 
are  yon  reading!"  He  repUed,  ''The  Bible." 
"Where  did  you  get  it?"  *<In  yonder  Sabbath- 
schooL"  He  then  took  the  Bible  from  him  and 
committed  it  to  the  flames,  saying,  ''  If  you  ever  go 
to  the  Sabbath-school  again  Til  give  you  such  a 
thrashing  as  you  never  had."  Having  ascertained 
that  the  Bible  was  burned,  his  son  said  to  him, 
**  Father,  you  have  burned  my  Bible ;  but  I  can  tell 
you  what  it  is,  you  cannot  bum  out  of  me  those 
pretty  little  chapters  I  have  committed  to  memoiy 
out  cif  the  G(ospel  of  John." 

640.  BIBLE,  Honls  ot  The  morals  of  the 
Bible  are  the  morals  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  St. 
Matthew's  GospeL  I  once  heard  of  a  chieftain 
who,  passing  by  a  mission-house,  was  arrested  by  a 
hum ;  he  lutened  and  went  in,  and  heard  them 
reading  that  same  chapter;  and  when  they  had 
done  he  said,  "  If  you  will  only  live  that  chapter 
M  well  as  you  have  read  it,  I  will  never  say  another 
word  against  Christianity." — Dr.  BeaumoiU, 

MT.  BIBLE  neglected.  The  Rev.  Philip  Henry 
was  a  native  of  Virginia,  of  which  state  he  became 
governor.  He  was  eminent  through  life  as  a  states- 
man and  an  orator.  A  little  before  his  death  he 
remarked  to  a  friend,  who  found  him  reading  his 
Bible,  "Here  is  a  book  worth  more  than  all  the 
other  books  which  ever  were  printed ;  yet  it  is  my 
misfortune  never  to  have,  xmtil  lately,  found  time 
tu  read  it  with  proper  attention  and  feeling." 

548.  BIBLE,  Neglect  of.  When  Dr.  Goodwin 
was  a  youth,  and  a  student  at  Cambridge,  having 
beard  much  of  Mr.  Rogen,  of  Dedham,  he  took  a 
journey  to  hear  him  preach  one  of  his  week-day 
iectoreiy  which  were  very  numerously  attended. 
Mr.  Rogers  was  at  that  time  discussing  the  subject 
of  the  Scriptures^  and  on  this  occasion  expostulated 
with  his  hearers  on  the  neglect  of  the  Bible.  He 
represented  God  as  addressing  them — "I  have 
trusted  yon  so  long  with  my  Bible ;  you  have 
slighted  it ;  it  lies  in  your  houses  covered  with  dust 
and  cobwebs ;  yon  care  not  to  look  into  it.  Do  you 
use  my  Bible  so  7  Well,  you  shall  have  my  Bible 
no  longer."  He  then  took  up  the  Bible  from  the 
cushion,  and  seemed  as  if  he  were  going  away  with 
it,  and  carrying  it  from  them,  but  immediately 
turned  again,  and,  personating  the  people  answering 
God,  fell  down  on  his  knees,  wept,  and  pleaded 
most  earnestly — "  O  Lord,  whatever  Thou  dost  to  us, 
take  not  Thy  Bible  from  us  !  Kill  our  children — 
bum  our  bouses — destroy  our  goods — only  spare  us 
Thy  Bible."  Then  he  addressed  the  people  as  from 
God— '*Say  you  so  f  Well,  I  will  try  you  a  little 
longer ;  here  is  my  Bible  for  yoa.  t  will  yet  see 
how  you  will  use  it — whether  you  will  love  it  more, 
whether  you  will  observe  it  more,  whether  you  will 
practise  it  more,  and  live  more  according  to  it." 
By  these  actions  he  produced  among  his  congre- 
gation a  general  weeping.  Dr.  Goodwin  himself, 
when  he  retired  to  take  his  horse  again,  hung  on 
his  neck  and  wept  for  a  considerable  time  b^ore 
he  had  power  to  mount,  so  great  was  the  impres- 
sion produced  on  his  mind  by  having  been  thus 
expostulated  with  for  the  neglect  of  the  Bible. 

049.  BIBLE,  Negket  of.    A  person  in  Birming- 


ham, who  lived  in  the  neglect  of  the  worship  of 
God  and  of  reading  the  BiUe,  was  on  a  Lord's  Day 
sittinff  at  the  fire  with  his  family ;  he  sud  that  he 
thou^^t  he  would  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  not 
having  read  one  for  a  long  tim&  But,  alas  1  he  was 
disappointed ;  it  was  too  late,  for  in  the  very  act  of 
reaohmg  it  from  the  shelf  he  sank  down  and  im- 
mediat^y  expired. — WhiUcroti. 

B60.  BIBLE,  Negleefe  <A  The  committee  of  a 
local  Bible  Society  in  Scotland,  some  time  ago, 
resolved  that  a  house-to-house  visitation  should  be 
made  by  some  of  the  members^  to  ascertain  if  pas- 
Bible  whether  every  family  in  the  village  possessed 
a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  and  if  not,  to  supply  the 
want  where  they  found  it  necessary.  Among  others 
visited  was  an  elderly  woman  who^  on  being  informed 
what  object  the  visitors  had  in  view,  asked  them 
indignantly  if  they  had  oome  to  her  thinking  she 
was  a  heathen  who  hadn't  the  Word  of  God  in  hei 
house.  She  assured  them  that  she  had,  and  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  truth  of  her  statement  she  called 
to  her  granddaughter,  who  was  in  the  room,  "  Bring 
the  Bible  frae  the  press,  lassie,  and  let  the  gentle- 
men see  that  I  ha'e  a  Bible,  and  a  Ttitcf  Bible ;  mon  v 
a  yen  hasna  the  like."  The  girl  did  as  she  was  bid, 
brought  the  Bible,  and  laid  it  on  the  table.  It  was 
observed  that  the  book  was  kept  partly  open  by 
something  placed  between  the  leaves.  On  finding 
what  it  was  the  manner  of  the  old  woman  imme- 
diately  changed.  Instead  of  upbraiding,  she  now 
thanked  the  gentlemen  for  their  visit,  saying,  "  It's 
really  a  guid  thing  you've  oome,  gentlemen ;  for 
there,  ye  see,  I've  found  my  spectacles,  that  I  ha  vena 
seen  for  the  last  three  years :  though  I've  looked 
for  them  every  place  I  could  think  o*,  I  ne'er  could 
find  them,  an  there  they  are." 

It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  Bible,  and  another  thing 
to  make  a  good  use  of  it. — James  Douglat,  PA.  D, 

581.  BIBLE,  Vdgleot  Ot  A  well-known  philan- 
thropist, some  years  ago,  passing  through  Dorchester 
daring  [the  sceptic]  Carlisle's  confinement  there, 
went  to  see  him  in  prison,  and  endeavoured  to 
engage  him  in  a  conversation  upon  the  Scriptures ; 
but  he  refused^  He  said  he  had  made  up  bis  mind, 
and  did  not  wish  to  be  perplexed  again ;  and,  point- 
ing to  the  Bible  in  the  hands  of  his  visitor,  he  said,  in 
an  awful  manner,  "  How,  sir,  can  you  suppose  that 
I  can  like  that  book,  for  if  Uhe  true,  I  am  undone 
for  ever/**  "No,"  said  the  pious  philanthropist, 
"  this  is  not  the  necessary  consequence,  and  it  need 
not  be ;  that  book  excludes  none  from  hope  who  will 
seek  salvation  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 

652.  BIBLE,  Nothing  but.  Mr.  Cecil,  during  a 
severe  illness,  said  to  a  person  who  spoke  of  it,  **  It 
is  all  Christ.  I  keep  death  in  view.  If  God  does 
not  please  to  raise  me  up,  He  intends  me  better. 
'I  know  whom  I  have  believed.'  How  little  do 
we  think  of  improving  the  time  while  we  have 
opportunity  !  I  find  everything  but  religion  only 
vanity.  To  recollect  a  promise  of  the  Bible  :  tAtt 
is  substance  1  Nothing  will  do  but  the  Bible.  If 
I  read  authors  and  hear  different  opinions  I  can- 
not say,  '  This  b  truth.'  I  cannot  grasp  it  as  sub- 
stance ;  but  the  Bible  gives  me  something  to  Ao2(f. 
I  have  learned  more  within  these  curtains  than 
from  all  the  books  I  ever  read," 

658.  BIBLE,  Opposition  to.  An  elderiy  woman, 
a  Roman  Catholic,  residing  near  Montreal,  having 
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obtained  a  Bible,  was  Tisited  by  her  priest,  who 
earnestly  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  her  to  give  it 
up.  Finding  he  could  not  persuade  her  to  relinquish 
her  treasure,  he  attempted  to  induce  her  to  sell  it, 
offering  first  five,  then  ten,  fifteen,  and  at  last 
twenty  dollars.  The  good  woman,  after  refusing 
these  offers,  at  length  consented  to  sell  it  for 
twenty-five  dollars.  The  priest  agreed,  the  money 
was  paid,  the  obnoxious  volume  was  given  up,  and 
he  departed  in  triumph.  But  the  old  woman  set 
off  immediately  to  Montreal,  and  with  the  priest's 
twenty-five  dollars  purchased  twenty-five  new 
Bibles,  for  herself  and  her  neighbours. — M,  T.  S. 

664.  BIBLE  points  to  heayen.  Just  as  the  sun, 
which  God  created  to  give  light,  never  pours  forth 
darkness,  even  so  the  Bible,  which  €rod  gave  to 
point  the  way  to  heaven,  never  leads  to  hell ;  nay, 
IS  never  content  to  leave  on  earth.  It  always  and 
invariably,  like  the  needle  to  the  North  Pole,  points 
to  heaven,  and  offers  wings  to  waft  the  weary 
wanderer  home. — M,  B,  Nicftol, 

666.  BIBLE,  Power  of.  Many  years  ago  a 
sailor  went  to  a  certain  shop  in  a  native  part  of  the 
town.  He  bought  some  articles,  but  had  no  money 
to  give  for  them  ;  but  he  had  a  Bible  with  him,  and 
this  he  asked  the  man  to  take  for  what  he  had 
bought  instead  of  money.  The  shopkeeper  began 
to  read  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and  the  words  struck 
him  as  being  very  wonderful,  and  quite  different 
from,  and  greatly  superior  to,  what  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  read.  For  fourteen  years  the  teach- 
ing of  Scripture  worked  upon  his  heart.  At  last 
he  came  out  and  publicly  confessed  Christ  as  the 
Saviour  of  his  soul.  I  shall  never  forget  the  night 
when  he  was  baptized  ;  the  hall  was  crowded  by 
Hindoos.  The  people  were  greatly  opposed  to  his 
becoming  a  Christian,  but  he  stood  firm,  and  con- 
fessed Christ  among  shouts  and  screams,  laughter 
and  groans,  clapping  of  hands,  and  stamping  of 
feet.— JZcv.  W,  M,  Jama, 

666.  BIBLE,  Praise  of.  Petrarch  said,  *'If  all 
other  books  were  destroyed,  this  one  retained 
would  be  a  greater  treasure  than  all  the  millions 
ever  published  by  mortal  man."  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
deems  it  *'full  of  light  and  wisdom."  Milton 
"  admired  and  loved  to  dwell  upon  it  for  its  clear- 
ness and  truth."  Steele  saw  "something  more 
than  human"  even  in  its  style.  Addison  recom- 
mends the  frequent  perusal  of  it  as  the  surest  way 
to  make  life  happy.  Sir  William  Jones  finds  in  it 
"  more  true  sublimity,  more  exquisite  beauty,  more 
.)ure  morality,  more  important  history,  and  finer 
strains  both  of  poetry  and  eloquence  than  can  be 
collected  from  all  other  books  that  were  ever  com- 
posed in  any  age  or  in  any  idiom."  When  Mrs. 
Hemans  lay  on  her  deathbed  she  repeated  whole 
chapters  of  Isaiah  with  rejoicing  lips ;  and  the 
friends  of  Sir  Walter  Scott^  as  his  life  was  closing, 
caught  the  sound  of  broken  verses  of  Isaiah,  and 
now  and  then  the  simple  lines  of  some  Scottish 
psalm  which  were  themselves  suggested  by  its 
truths. — H,  L,  Hatiings. 

667.  BIBLE,  Praise  of.  Locke  spent  the  last 
fourteen  years  of  his  life  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  ; 
and  he  wrote  '*The  Commonplace  Book  of  the 
Scriptures,"  which  is  an  invaluable  fruit  of  his 
Scripture  studies.  These  facts  of  themselves  g^ve 
the  strongest  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 


this  profound  thinker  and  acnte  metaphysician  held 
the  Christian  writings.  He  admired  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God  in  the  method  of  salvation 
they  reveal ;  and  it  is  said  that  when  he  thought 
upon  it  he  could  not  forbear  crying  out,  '*  Oh  the 
depths  of  the  riches  of  the  goodness  and  the  know- 
ledge of  God  ! "  He  was  persuaded  that  men 
would  be  convinced  of  this  by  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures without  prejudice,  and  he  frequently  exhorted 
those  with  whom  he  conversed  to  a  serious  study 
of  these  sacred  writings. 

A  relative  inquired  of  him  what  was  the  shortest 
and  surest  way  for  a  young  gentleman  to  attain 
a  true  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion.  "  Let 
HIM  8TUDT,"  said  the  philosopher,   *'thb   Holt 

SOBIPTUaSS,  ESFBCIALLT  IN  THB  NeW  TsBTAMSNT. 
ThEBKIN   abb  contained  THB  W0BD6  OF  BTBBNAL 

uhb.    It  hab  God  fob  its  authob,  Salvation  fob 

ITS  XND,  AND  TbUTH  WITHOUT  ANT  MIXTUBB  OF 
BBBOB  FOB  ITS  MATTBB."— CJ^eZopCSdui  of  Rdigiout 

AnecdoU, 

668.  BIBLE,  Protected  by.  The  young  queen 
(Mary  Stuart),  feeling  the  necessity  of  securing  the 
goodwill  of  such  a  man,  succeeded  in  attracting  him 
to  the  palace.  He  (John  Knox)  appeared  in  his 
Calvinistio  dress,  a  short  cloak  thrown  over  his 
shoulders,  the  Bible  under  his  arm.  "Satan," 
said  he,  *'  cannot  prevail  against  a  man  whose  left 
hand  bears  a  light  to  illumine  his  sight,  when  be 
searches  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  hours  of  night.'* 
— Lamartine, 

669.  BIBLE,  Beading  and  taking.  In  the  spring 
of  the  year  872  a  young  man,  in  the  thirty-firBt 
year  of  his  age,  in  evident  distress  of  mind,  entered 
his  garden  near  Milan.  This  was  no  other  than 
the  afterwards  eminent  Augustine.  The  sins  of  hia 
youth — ^a  youth  spent  in  sensuality  and  impiety — 
weighed  heavily  on  his  souL  Lying  under  a  fig-tree, 
moaning  and  pouring  out  abundant  tears,  he  heard 
from  a  neighlx>uring  house  a  young  voice  saying  and 
repeating  in  rapid  succession,  '*ToUe,  lege/  ToUe, 
lege/"  ("Take  and  read!  Take  and  read! '^)  Receiv. 
ing  this  as  a  Divine  admonition,  he  returned  to  the 
place  where  he  left  his  friend  Alypius,  to  procure  the 
roll  of  St  Paul's  Epistles,  which  be  had  a  short  time 
before  left  with  hinu  "  I  seized  the  roll,"  says  he, 
in  describing  this  scene  ;  "  I  opened  it,  and  read  in 
silence  the  chapter  on  which  my  eyes  first  alighted." 
It  was  the  thirteenth  of  Romans — "Let  us  walk 
honestly,  as  in  the  day ;  not  in  rioting  and  drunken- 
ness, not  in  chambering  and  wantonness,  not  in 
strife  and  envying.  But  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  make  not  provision  for  the  fiesh,  to 
fulfil  the  lusts  thereof."  All  was  decided  by  a  word. 
**  I  did  not  want  to  read  any  more,"  says  he ;  "  nor 
was  there  any  need ;  every  doubt  was  banished." 
The  morning  star  had  risen  in  his  heart — New 
Cydopcedia  of  Anecdote, 

660.  Bible,  Beading  of.  '*  Mamma,"  said  litUe 
Emily  to  her  mother,  who  was  earnestly  reading  her 
Bible,  *'  why  do  you  read  the  Bible  so  often  ?  "  "I 
need  to  do  so,  my  child.  Why  do  you  drink  milk 
and  eat  bread  so  often  ?  "  "  But,  mamma,  you  know 
quite  well  I  must  have  food ;  otherwise  I  should 
die."  "  What  has  God  given  us  besides  the  body  ?  ** 
"  Our  souls,  mamma.*'  '*  What  would  die  without 
food  T "  '*  Our  bodies,  mamma."  "  You  see,  my 
child,  I  have  felt  that  my  soul  even  more  than 
my  body  must  haye  food ;  where  shall  I  find  that 
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food?"  "Ah !  now  I  nndentuid.  We  most  re^d 
the  Bible  daily  to  find  food  for  oar  touls,  just  as 
we  eat  and  drmk  to  sustain  oar  bodies."  ''Qaite 
right  And  if  to-morrow  yon  went  without  break- 
fast, and  again  at  dinner  could  not  eat^  what  moat 
I  think?"  •'That  I  was  sick."  ''Yes,  truly ;  and 
this  is  a  sign  of  our  soul  sickness,  when  we  neglect 
to  study  6od*s  Word.  Other  books  can  nourish  our 
minds^  but  only  (xod*s  Word  can  feed  our  souls." 

661.  BIBLE,  Blading  ol  Prince  Charles  of 
WUrtemberg  used  in  his  earlier  years  often  to  go 
in  spring  to  a  village  called  Funf  bronn,  and  lived 
in  the  house  of  a  certain  farmer.  In  the  bookshelf 
the  prince  remarked  a  Bible,  and  so  he  asked  the 
fanner  if  he  read  the  Bible  diligenUy.  '*Tea, 
your  grace ;  a  chapter  every  day."  '  The  prince 
took  occasion,  when  the  man  was  out  of  the  way, 
to  put  a  piece  of  gold  in  a  certain  chapter  |  and 
at  parting  he  again  exhorted  the  man  to  read  his 
Bible,  as  he  would  find,  a  treasure  thereia  After 
a  year  the  prince  returned,  and  one  of  his  first 
questions  was,  "Well,  did  yon  continue  to  read 
jour  Bible t"  "Yes,  truly,"  said  the  fanner; 
"each  day  a  chapter."  "  Give  me  your  Bible  for 
s  minute,"  said  the  prince,  and  he  opened  it  where 
be  had  hidden  the  gold.  There  it  was ;  so  he  put 
it  in  his  pocket,  saying;  "Why  hast  thou  told 
me  so  many  lies  ?  If  thy  Bible  had  been  read, 
rarely  thou  wouldst  have  found  my  mark." — Der 
GUutbauboie, 

MS.  BIBLE,  Bonding  ol  John  Wesley  once 
said  to  a  preacher  of  his  who  was  boasting  that  he 
<aly  read  the  Bible,  "  If  a  man  read  only  his  Bible 
he  would  soon  cease  to  read  that" — Urijah  R, 
Tkomas,  D.D. 

sea.  BIBUB,  Besptot  for.  On  one  occasion  an 
eminent  Member  of  Parliament  happened  to  be 
staying  in  the  same  house  with  Mr.  Carlyle,  and 
ssBundng  that  Carlyle  was,  like  himself,  a  Free- 
thinker, ventured  to  address  to  him  some  flippant 
and  disparaging  remarks  on  the  orthodox  beliefs  in 
regard  to  the  contents  of  the  Bibla  Mr.  Carlyle 
was  at  last  roused  to  reply,  and  spoke  with  earnest* 
noe  to  this  effect — "Young  man,  I  recommend  you 
to  retire  to  your  chamber  without  delay,  there  to 
open  your  Bible,  to  go  upon  your  knees  before  God, 
to  ask  for  a  better  understanding  of  these  matters, 
and  not  to  rise  till  your  prayer  is  answered.  I  be- 
lieve you  will  then  find  yourself  a  happier  and  a 
wiser  num.** — The  Reoord, 

504.  BIBLE,  Saved  by.  A  gentleman  at  Portsea 
had  tried  many  ways  to  turn  his  son-in-law  from  a 
dreadfal  career  of  vice,  but  in  vain ;  for  he  became 
the  more  enraged  against  the  venerable  man,  because 
he  would  not  relieve  him  from  the  difficulties  into 
whidi  he  bad  brought  himself.  He  formed  the  dread- 
ful resolutaon  of  shooting  his  father,  and  for  that 
purpose  be  one  day  waylaid  him.  As  the  old  gentle- 
man stqyped  out  of  a  boat  his  son-in-law  fired  a 
loaded  pistol  at  him.  But  the  father,  who  could 
have  no  pleasure  in  his  son,  had  a  treasure  which  he 
generally  carried  about  wiUi  him.  His  Bible  being 
at  this  time  in  his  breast-pocket,  the  ball  lodged  in 
the  hooik^  and  thus  his  life  was  saved  ;  but  his  son- 
in-law  was  hanged. 

5«S.  BIBLE,  Scaroe,  how  made  np  for.  The 
ptlgrims  who  returned  from  Jerusalem  and  other 
places  esteemed  holy,  composed  soq|[b   on  their 


adventures,  intermixing  recitals  of  passages  in  ths 
life  of  Christ,  descriptions  of  His  crucifixion,  of  the 
day  of  judgment,  of  miracles  and  martyrdoma  .  .  • 
At  length  professed  practitioners  in  the  histrionic 
art  were  hired  to  perform  these  solemn  mockeries 
of  religion.  To  those  accustomed  to  contemplate 
the  great  picture  of  human  follies,  which  the  un- 
polished ages  of  Europe  hold  up  to  our  view,  it  will 
not  be  surprising  that  the  people,  who  wert  forbidden 
to  read  tlie  eveniU  of  the  saertd  hittory  in  the  BiUe, 
in  which  they  were  faithfully  and  beautifully  related, 
should  be  permitted  to  see  them  represented  on  the 
stage,  disgraced  with  the  greatest  improprieties. — 
Wdrton  {abridged), 

606.  BIBLE,  Bcardty  of.  Just  after  the  Revo- 
lution,  France  showed  such  a  dearth  of  Bibles  that 
people  sent  over  for  the  purpose  searched  for  four 
days  among  the  bookseUers  of  Paris  without  coming 
upon  a  single  copy. 

667.  BIBLE,  Boardty  oC  In  1299  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  borrowed  a  Bible,  in  two  volumes 
folio^  from  a  convent  in  that  dty,  giving  a  bond, 
drawn  up  in  a  most  formal  and  solemn  manner,  for 
its  due  return.  This  Bible  had  been  given  to  the 
convent  by  a  former  bishop,  and  in  consideration 
of  this  gift  and  one  hundred  marks  the  monks 
founded  a  dally  mass  for  the  soul  of  the  donor. 

668.  BIBLE,  Scarcity  ol  In  the  east  of  Iceland 
I  fell  in  with  a  clergyman  who  has  been  seeking  in 
vain  to  obtain  a  Bible  for  the  long  period  of  seven- 
teen years !  His  joy  on  my  arrival  was  inexpressible. 
— I  passed  through  a  parish  lately  in  which  were 
only  ttoo  Bibles,  and  another,  considerably  more 
populous,  in  which  there  are  mom  at  all/ — Dr. 
HendereoiK 

669.  BIBLE,  Search  for.  The  Indians  of  Oregon, 
having  heard  that  the  white  man  had  a  Book,  and 
that  it  was  the  Book  of  God,  the  Great  Spirit, 
determined  to  send  a  deputation — ^two  of  the  chief 
Sacems  and  two  young  braves — to  St  Louis  to  ask 
for  a  copy.  They  travelled  8000  miles  on  their 
remarkahto  mission  only  to  meet  with  disappoint- 
ment, the  two  old  men  dying  in  that  dty ;  the  two 
younger  nowhere  meeting  among  its  Catholic  popu- 
lation any  one  who  would  farther  the  great  object 
of  their  journey,  although  treated  everywhere  with 
great  kindness  and  courtesy.  The  farewell  speech 
of  one  of  the  survivors,  made  in  the  Council-room 
of  the  American  If  ur  Company,  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  pieces  of  Indian  eloquence  on  record.  "  I 
came  to  you,"  he  said,  "  over  a  trail  of  many  moons 
from  the  setting  sun.  You  were  the  friend  of  my 
fathers,  who  have  all  gone  the  long  way.  I  camof 
with  one  eye  partly  opened,  for  more  Ught  for  mv 
people,  who  sit  in  darkness.  I  go  back  with  both 
eyes  dosed.  How  can  I  go  back  blind  to  my  blind 
people?  I  made  my  way  to  you  with  strong 
arms,  through  many  enemies  and  strange  lands, 
that  I  might  carry  back  much  to  them.  I  go  back 
with  both  arms  broken  and  empty.  The  two 
fathers  who  came  with  us — the  braves  of  many 
winters  and  wars — we  leave  asleep  here  by  your 
great  water  and  wigwam.  They  were  tired  in 
many  moons  and  their  moccasins  wore  out  My 
peopie  sent  me  to  get  the  white  man's  Book  of 
Heaven.  You  took  me  where  you  allow  your 
women  to  dance,  as  we  do  not  ouri§,  and  the  Book 
was  not  therei.    You  took  me  where  they  worship 
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the  Great  Spiidt  with  caadleB,  and  the  Book  was 
not  there.  You  showed  me  the  images  of  good 
spirits  and  pictures  of  the  good  land  beyond,  but 
the  Book  was  not  among  them  to  tell  us  the  way. 
I  am  going  baok  the  long,  sad  trail  to  my  people 
of  the  dark  land.  You  make  me  feel  heavy  with 
burdens  of  g^ftn,  and  my  moccasins  will  grow  old 
in  carrying  thenii  but  the  Book  is  not  among  them. 
When  I  tell  my  poor  blind  people,  after  one  more 
snow,  in  the  big  council,  that  I  did  not  bring  the 
Book,  no  word  Mrill  be  spoken  by  our  old  men  or 
by  our  young  braves.  One  by  one  they  will  rise 
up  and  go  out  in  silence.  My  people  will  die  in 
darkness,  and  they  will  go  on  the  long  path  to  the 
other  hunting  ground.  No  white  man  will  go  with 
them,  and  no  white  man's  Book  to  make  the  way 
plain.    I  have  no  more  words." 

The  poor  Indians  never  saw  the  result  of  their 
mission,  yet  the  destiny  of  Oregon  turned  upon  it. 
The  mournful  refrain,  **  The  Book  was  not  there," 
found  a  sympathetic  bearer  in  a  young  clerk  in  the 
office,  who  told  the  story  in  a  letter  to  friends  at 
Pittsburg.  This  letter  was  shown  to  Gatlin,  the 
Indian  traveller  and  explorer,  who  said,  **  Give  it 
to  the  world ; "  and  as  the  result  of  publishing  this 
letter  a  mission  was  formed,  and  two  missionaries, 
with  their  wives,  sent  out  to  carry  the  white  man's 
Book  to  the  heart  of  the  American  wilderness. — 
William  Burrowt  {condenttd), 

670.  BIBLE  Society,  Argument  for.  A  peasant 
in  Saxony  having  asked  Mr.  Fabricius  how  he 
could  afford  to  sell  Bibles  so  cheap,  the  latter 
replied  by  giving  him  an  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Bible  Societies.  *'  What ! "  exclaimed 
the  peasant,  *'  have  I  lived  to  see  this  ?  I  thought 
the  whole  world  was  like  our  village,  where  no  one 
cares  for  another  unless  he  can  gain  something  by 
him ;  but  now  I  find  there  are  many  true  Ghristians, 
who  give  their  money  that  we  may  read  the  Word 
of  God  I " 

671.  BIBLE  told  for  drink.  *<  During  my  resi- 
dence in  India,"  writes  a  Christian  missionary,  **  I 
frequently  visited  a  British  soldier  who  was  under 
sentence  of  death  for  having,  when  half  intoxicated, 
wantonly  shot  a  black  man. 

*'  In  some  of  my  visits  to  the  jail  a  number  of 
other  prisoners  came  and  sat  down  with  this  man, 
to  listen  to  a  word  of  exhortation.  In  one  instance 
I  spoke  to  them  particularly  on  the  desirable- 
ness of  studying  the  Bible !  *  Have  any  of  you 
a  Bible?'  I  inquired.  They  answered,  'No.' 
*Have  any  of  you  ever  possessed  a  Bible  f  A 
pause  ensued.  At  last  the  murderer  broke  silence, 
and  amidst  sobs  and  tears  confessed  that  he  once 
had  a  Bible.  <But,  oh,'  said  he,  <I  sold  it  for 
drink !  It  was  the  companion  of  my  youth.  I 
brought  it  with  me  from  my  native  land,  and  have 
since  sold  it  for  drink  t  Oh,  if  I  had  listened  to  my 
Bible,  I  should  not  have  been  hera" 

672.  BIBLE,  Spirit  of,  and  letter.  You  women 
of  England  are  all  now  shrieking  with  one  voice— 
you  and  your  deigymen  together— because  you 
hear  of  your  Bibles  being  attacked.  If  you  choose 
to  obey  your  Bible  you  will  never  care  who  attacks 
them.  It  is  just  because  you  never  fulfil  a  single 
downright  precept  of  the  book  that  you  are  so  care- 
ful of  its  credit ;  and  just  beoante  you  don't  care 
to  obey  its  whole  words  that  you  are  so  particular 
«bout  the  letters  of  them.    The  £ible  tells  you  to 


dress  plainly— and  you  are  mad  for  finery ;  the 
Bible  tells  you  to  have  pity  on  the  poor — and  you 
crush  them  under  your  caRiage-wheels ;  the  Bible 
tells  yon  to  do  Jndgment  and  justice ;  you  do  not 
know,  nor  care  to  Imow,  so  much  as  what  the  Bible 
word  ''justioe"  means.  Do  but  learn  so  much  of 
(rod's  truth  as  that  comes  to ;  know  what  He  means 
when  He  tells  you  to  be  just,  and  teach  your  sons 
that  their  bravery  is  but  a  fool's  boast,  and  that 
their  deeds  but  a  firebrand's  tossing,  unless  they 
are  indeed  just  men,  and  perfect  in  the  fear  of  God  ; 
and  you  will  soon  have  no  more  war,  unless  it  is 
indeed  such  as  is  willed  of  Him  of  whom,  though 
Prince  of  peace,  it  is  also  written,  "  In  righteousness 
doth  He  judge,  and  make  war.'* — RusJdn, 

6T8.  BIBLE,  Spread  of.  The  following  interest- 
ing story  was  told  by  Mr.  Bruce,  agent  for  the  Bible 
Society : — In  the  year  1852  a  man  named  Innooenti 
found  a  Bible  while  bathing  in  the  Amo.  The 
binding  was  damaged,  but  not  the  leaves,  as  it  had 
been  tied  together.  The  fact  that  it  was  a  forbidden 
book  caused  many  persons  to  read  it  secretly.  The 
Prinoe  of  Tuscany  was  a  bitter  persecutor  at  that 
time,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  tide  had  brought 
it  down  from  Florence,  where  some  one  had  been 
forced  to  fling  it  into  the  river.  Among  others  who 
read  the  Bible  was  a  joiner,  who  not  only  read  for 
himself,  but  also  read  aloud  to  others.  One  of  his 
hearers  was  a  mason  named  Greorgi,  in  whose  soul 
a  longing  desire  for  peace  was  awakened,  which  for 
twenty  years  he  could  not  get  rid  of.  In  his  ignor* 
ance  he  once  attended  a  meeting  uf  the  Freethinkers, 
but  came  away  more  unhappy  than  ever.  The  Good 
Shepherd  led  him  to  the  shop  of  one  of  the  Bible 
Society's  agents,  where  he  told  his  story  to  Signor 
Fabbroni,  who  gave  him  a  New  Testament.  He 
read  it  carefully,  and  became  a  diligent  and  earnest 
worker  for  the  salvation  of  others.  Dr.  Maazingfai, 
Rosai  Francesco  Madiai,  and  others  were  im- 
prisoned or  banished  in  1862.  The  Bible  was  dis- 
tributed under  circumstances  of  great  danger.  The 
Arno  did,  without  doubt,  what  no  colporteur  wonld 
have  dared  to  da  He  carried  the  Word  to  Signa^ 
and  after  twenty  years  we  rejoice  over  its  fruits. — 
Der  Olavhentbotc 

674.  BIBLE,  Sticking  ta  When  Bishop  War- 
burton  projected  his  edition  of  Shakespeare,  the 
matter  was  mentioned  in  the  greenroonu  "  He  had 
better,"  growled  Quin,  "stick  to  his  own  Bible,  and 
leave  ours  to  us." — TintJbt, 

676.  B3LE,  Study  of.  Passing  firom  Bonn  to 
Coblentz,  on  the  Rhine,  the  scenery  is  comparatively 
tame.  But  from  Goblentz  to  Mayence  it  is  endianfe- 
ing.  You  sit  on  deck,  and  feel  as  if  this  last  flash 
of  beauty  must  exhaust  the  scene ;  but  in  a  moment 
there  is  a  turn  of  the  river,  which  covers  up  the 
former  view  with  more  luxuriant  vineyards,  and 
more  defiant  castles,  and  bolder  bluffs,  vinei- 
wreathed,  and  grapes  so  ripe  that  if  the  hills  be 
touched  they  would  bleed  their  rich  life  away  into 
the  bowels  of  Bingen  and  Hockheimer.  Here  and 
there  there  are  streams  of  water  melting  into  the 
river,  like  smaller  joys  swallowed  in  the  bosom  of 
a  great  gladness.  And  when  night  begins  to  throw 
its  black  mantle  over  the  shoulder  of  the  hills,  and 
you  are  approaching  disembarkation  at  Mayence, 
the'  lights  along  the  shore  fairly  bewitch  the  scene 
with  their  beauty,  giving  one  a  thrill  that  he  feelp 
but  once,  yet  that  lasts  him  for  ever.     So  this  rive^ 
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of  God's  Word  is  not  »  straight  stream,  but  a 
vdnding  splendour — at  eyeiy  turn  new  wonders  to 
attnust,  still  riper  vintage  pressing  to  the  brink,  and 
crowded  with  castles  A  strength — Stolzenfels  and 
Johannisberger  as  nothing  compared  with  the  strong 
tower  into  which  the  righteous  run  and  are  saved — 
and  oar  disembarkation  at  ]ast>  in  the  evening,  amid 
the  lights  that  gleam  from  the  shore  of  heaven. 
The  trouble  is,  that  the  vast  majoritv  of  Bible 
voyagers  stop  at  Coblents,  where  tne  ciiief  glories 
begin. — Christian  Age, 

076.  BIBLE.  Study  of.  Some  Bibles  have  been 
given  to  Mosleins,  who  came  in  the  night  asking 
and  carrying  the  precious  book  away  with  them. 
One  veiy  learned  Sheikh  came  to  us  one  night  and 
asked  for  a  Bible,  which,  of  course,  was  at  once 
handed  to  him.  He  sat  down  in  a  comer  of  the 
room,  opened  the  book,  and  began  reading  it  After 
a  while  he  began  asking  my  husband  questions 
about  what  be  read.  They  kept  on  conversing  and 
reading  the  Word  until  very  late  in  the  night. 
The  man  did  not  go,  but  askied  to  be  permitted  to 
remain,  as  he  wanted  to  read  more.  He  remained 
the  whole  of  the  next  day  and  the  next  night.  He 
ooald  hardly  be  persuaded  to  rest  and  take  food. 

Another  Moslem  who  was  a  frequent  visitor  at 
our  house,  to  whom  we  offered  a  Bible  to  read  and 
convince  himself,  is  now,  we  trust,  a  thorough  be- 
liever in  Christ  The  Moslems  began  to  suspect 
him,  and  attempted  to  kill  him.  He  had  to  flee 
with  his  family  to  Gaza.  Lately  he  has  returned, 
bat  has  to  be  very  cautious  in  his  visits  to  us.  He 
oame%  bat  always  when  it  is  quita  dark.  My  hus- 
band reads  and  prays  with  him,  and  then  be  has  to 
go,  so  aa  to  avoid  exciting  suspicion.  He  often  asks 
whether  we  could  not  help  him  to  go  away  to  a 
place  where  he  might  confess  Christ  and  earn  bread 
far  his  five  children. — Mn,  Sckapira, 

57T.  BIBLE,  Study  of.  The  learned  Prince  of 
Granada,  heir  to  the  Spanish  throne,  imprisoned  by 
order  of  the  Crown  for  fear  he  should  aspire  to  the 
throne,  was  Veot  in  solitary  confinement  in  the  old 
prison  »t  the  Place  of  Skulls,  Madrid.  After  thirty- 
three  years  in  this  living  tomb  death  came  to  his 
release,  and  the  following  remarkable  researches 
taken  from  the  Bible,  and  marked  with  an  old  nail 
on  the  rough  walls  of  his  cell,  told  how  the  brain 
sought  emplovment  through  the  weary  years : — 

«*In  the  Bible  the  wurd  Lord  is  found  1858 
times  ;  the  word  Jehovah  6866  times,  and  the  word 
Keverend  but  once,  and  that  in  the  9th  verse  of  the 
inth  Psalm.  The  8th  verse  of  the  117th  Psalm  is 
the  middle  verse  of  the  Bible.  The  9th  ^-erse  of 
the  8th  chapter  of  Esther  is  the  longest  verse ;  86th 
verse,  11th  chapter  of  St  John,  is  the  shortest  In 
the  .107th  Psalm  fuur  verses  are  alike— the  8th, 
1 5ti^  21st,  and  81st  Each  verse  of  the  136th  Psalm 
ends  alike.  No  names  or  words  with  more  than  six 
syllables  are  found  in  the  Bible.  The  87th  chapter 
of  Isaish  and  19th  chapter  of  2nd  Kings  are  alike. 
The  word  Girl  occurs  but  once  in  the  Bible,  and 
that  in  the  8rd  verse  and  8rd  chapter  of  Joel  There 
are  found  in  both  books  of  the  Bible  3,586.483 
letten,  773,693  words,  81,373  verses,  1179  chapters, 
and  66  books." 

era  bible,  study  of.    The  first  word  of  the 

Bible  Lnther  ever  rted,  out  of  the  Bible  itself,  at 

Erfurt^  his  biography  tells  us,  was  the  story  of 

•Hannah  and ." her  oh&d  lent  to  the  Lord  for  ever;" 


and  the  beautiful  narrative,  so  full  of  fresh,  prophetic 
meaning  to  his  ritual-laden  spirit,  drew  him  on  to 
the  study  of  the  whole  Holy  Word,  till,  through  the 
text,  *<The  just  shall  live  by  faith,"  as  through  the 
gates  of  the  morning,  the  full,  clear  light  of  the  new 
day  broke  in  upon  his  soul — UuniingUm, 

6T9.  bible,  Study  ol  The  celebrated  Dr. 
JohuHon  said  to  a  young  gentleman  who  visited  him 
on  his  deathbed,  **  Toung  man,  attend  to  the  voice 
of  one  who  has  possessed  a  certain  degree  of  fame 
in  the  world,  and  who  is  about  to  appear  before 
his  Maker :  Rbad  thi  Bibli  bvibt  dat  of  tocr 

UFB." 

680,  BIBLE.  Study  of.  In  order  to  understand 
the  Bible  we  shall  have  to  study  it  carefully.  I  was 
t(>ld  in  California  that  the  purest  and  best  gold  that 
they  get  they  have  to  dig  the  deepest  for ;  and  so 
in  stiuiying  the  Bible,  we  must  dig  deep. — Moody. 

68L  BIBLE,  Snillciency  Ot  A  former  acquaint- 
ance  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Cadngan  wished  to 
lend  him  the  works  of  Paine  and  Voltaire ;  he  wrote 
him  word  in  reply  that  he  had  not  yet  done  with 
Moses  and  the  prophets. — Rtv,  W,  Manh,  D,D. 

682.  BIBLE,  Sapariority  of.  Sir  William  Jones's 
opinion  of  the  Bible  was  written  on  the  last  leaf  of 
one  belonging  to  him  in  these  strong  words: — "I 
have,  regularly  and  attentively  read  these  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  am  of  opinion  that  this  Volume, 
independently  of  its  Divine  origin,  contains  more 
sublunity  and  beauty,  more  pure  morality,  more 
important  history,  and  finer  strains  of  poetry  and 
eloquence  than  can  he  found  in  all  other  books,  in 
whatever  age  or  language  they  may  have  been 
written." 

683.  BIBLE,  tha  beat  book.  A  sodetv  of  gentle- 
men, most  of  whom  had  enjoyed  a  libersl  education 
and  were  persons  of  polished  manners,  but  had  un- 
happily imbibed  infidel  principles,  used  to  assemble 
at  each  other's  houses  for  the  purpose  of  ridicul- 
ing the  Scriptures,  and  of  hardening  one  another 
in  their  unbelief.  At  last  they  unanimously  formed 
a  resolution  solemnly  to  burn  the  Bible,  and  so  to 
be  troubled  no  more  with  a  book  which  was  so 
hostile  to  their  principles  and  disquieting  to  their 
consciences.  The  day  fixed  upon  arrived ;  a  large 
fire  was  prepared,  a  Bible  was  laid  on  the  table,  and 
a  flowing  Ik)w1  ready  to  drink  its  dirge.  For  the 
execution  of  their  plan  they  fixed  upon  a  young 
gentleman  of  high  birth,  brilliant  vivacity,  and 
elegance  of  mannei^  He  undertook  the  task,  and 
after  a  few  enlivening  glasses,  amidst  the  applause 
of  his  jovial  compeers,  he  approached  the  table, 
took  up  the  Bible,  and  was  walking  leisurely  for- 
ward to  put  it  into  the  fire ;  but  happening  to  give 
it  a  look,  he  was  seized  with  trembling,  paleness 
overspread  his  countenance,  and  he  seemed  con- 
vulsed. He  returned  to  the  table,  and,  laying 
down  the  Bible,  said,  with  a  strong  asseveration, 
'*  We  will  not  bum  that  book  till  we  set  a  better.** 

Soon  after  this  the  same  gay  and  lively  young 
gentleman  died,  and  on  his  deathbed  was  led  to 
true  repentance,  deriving  unshaken  hopes  of  for- 
giveness and  of  future  blessedness  from  that  book 
which  he  was  once  going  to  bum.  He  found  it, 
indeed,  the  best  book  not  only  for  a  living  but  a 
dying  hour. 

584.    BIBLE  the  best   book.    The    celebrated 
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John  Selden,  who  is  Bometimes  denominated  the 
learned  Selden,  web  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his 
day.  Being  visited  on  his  dying  bed  by  some 
intimate  friends,  he  is  said  to  have  disoouned  to 
them  Bubstanti&lly  as  follows :— "I  have  surveyed 
most  of  the  learning  that  is  among  the  sons  of  men  ; 
I  have  my  study  f  1^  of  books  and  papers  on  most 
subjects  in  the  world ;  yet  at  this  time  I  cannot 
recollect  any  passage,  out  of  innumerable  books  and 
manuscripts  I  am  possessed  of,  wherein  I  can  rodt 
my  Ronl  save  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

586.  BIBLE  the  final  appeal.  When  Haller  was 
done  (Ecolampadius  entered  the  lists  and  pressed 
Dr.  Esk  so  closely  that  he  was  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  appealing  to  the  mere  usage  of  the  Church. 
"  Usage,"  replied  (Ecolampadius, "  depends  entirely 
for  its  force,  in  our  Switzerland,  on  its  consistency 
with  the  Constitution.  Now  in  matters  of  faith  the 
BiBLB  IS  THK  Constitution." — Merle  lyAubigne. 

686.  BIBLE  the  fonndation  of  laws.  Macklin, 
the  actor,  told  a  company  that  he  at  first  designed 
his  son  for  the  law,  and  for  this  purpose  entered 
him  in  the  Temple.  *'  And  what  book,  sir,"  said 
the  veteran  actor,  "  do  vou  think  I  made  him  begin 
with  f  Why,  sir,  I'll  tell  you— the  Bible-the  Holy 
Bible."  <<The  Bible,  Maoklin,  for  a  lawyer  1^' 
exclaimed  a  friend.  "  Yes,  sir ;  the  properest  and 
most  scientific  book  for  an  honest  lawyer,  as  there 
you  will  find  the  foundation  of  all  law  as  well  as  of 
all  morality." 

687.  BIBLE  the  guide  to  heaven.  A  little  girl 
on  her  dying  bed  gave  her  Bible  to  her  brother, 
saying,  '*Ti^e  this,  Georgie,  and  keep  it  for  my 
sake,  but  most  of  all  because  it  is  Goa's  book ;  I 
am  sure  of  it,  for  it  has  taught  me  the  way  to 
heaven.  It  has  been  a  lovely  light  to  me  on  earth, 
but  I  am  going  where  I  shall  not  need  it  any  more. 
Bead  it»  Georgie,  and  let  us  meet  in  heaven." 

688.  BIBLE  the  Interpreter  of  tnith.  If  a  man 
in  the  night,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  is  trying  to 
make  out  his  chart,  and  there  is  storm  in  the  heavens 
and  storm  upon  the  seai  and  some  one  knocks  that 
lamp  out  of  his  hand,  what  U  done  ?  The  storm  is 
above  and  the  storm  is  below,  and  the  chart  lies 
dark,  so  that  he  cannot  find  it  out— that  is  all.  If 
it  were  daylight  he  could  see  the  chart  well  enough ; 
but  there  being  no  light,  and  the  lamp  on  which  he 
depended  for  light  being  Imocked  out  of  his  hand, 
be  cannot  avail  himself  of  that  which  u  before  him. 

And  the  same  is  true  concerning  much  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  an  interpreter.  It  is  a  lamp  to  our 
feet  and  a  light  to  our  path.  And  those  truths 
which  have  their  exposition  in  the  Bible,  and  which 
are  a  revelation  of  the  structure  of  the  world  and 
of  the  Divine  nature  and  government,  do  not  depend 
for  their  truth  upon  the  Bible  itself.  They  are  only 
interpreted  and  made  plain  by  it — Beecher, 

689.  BIBLE,  the  honest  man's  tmst  An  honest 
peasant  surprised  an  infidel,  who  was  jeering  him 
for  believing  the  Bible,  by  tiie  reply,  "We  country 
people  like  to  liave  two  strinffs  to  our  bow." 
"  What  do  you  mean  T  "  inquired  uie  infideL  "  Only 
this,"  rejoined  the  poor  man,  "that  believing  the 
Bible,  and  acting  up  to  it,  is  like  having  two  swings 
to  one's  bow ;  f or  (f  it  iijfuti  truBt  I MH  he  a  betUr 
man  for  living  according  to  it,  and  so  it  will  be  for 
my  good  in  this  life, — that  is  one  string  to  my  bow ; 
and  if  it  thould  he  true,  it  will  he  heUerfor  me  in  the 


next  life, — that  is  another  string,  and  a  pretty 
strong  one  it  is.  But,  sir,  if  you  do  not  believe  in 
the  Bible,  and,  on  that  account,  do  not  live  as  it 
requires,  you  have  not  one  string  to  your  bow. 
And  oh,  sir,  if  its  tremendous  thrattenings  prove 
true^oh,  think  what  then  will  become  of  you  1 " — 
Oaughey, 

690.  BIBLE  the  one  Book.  A  rest  was  made, 
and  a  Bible  in  English,  richly  covered,  was  let 
down  unto  her  (Queen  Elizabeth  during  her  Coro- 
nation pageant)  by  a  silken  lace  by  a  child  that 
representMl  Truth.  With  both  her  hands  she 
received  it ;  then  she  kissed  it,  afterwards  applied 
it  to  her  breast,  and  lastly  held  it  up,  thanking 
the  dty  especially  for  that  gift,  and  promising  to 
be  a  diligent  reader  thereof. — KnighL 

691.  BIBLE  the  one  Book.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
during  his  last  illness,  asked  his  son-in-law  to  read 
to  him  out  of  the  Book.  <*  What  book  ?  "  was  the 
question ;  and  the  great  man's  reply  was,  "There  is 
only  one  Book — the  Bible.  In  the  whole  world  it 
is  called  'The  Book.*  All  other  books  are  mere 
leaves,  fragments.  The  Bible  is  the  only  complete, 
perfect  Book.  Its  light  sheds  brightness  over  the 
grave  and  into  eternity.  It  is  the  only  Book." — 
MaJUU 

692.  BIBLE  the  one  Book.  Collins  is  well  known 
as  a  celebrated  English  poet  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  withdrew  from  his  general  studies* 
and  travelled  with  no  other  book  than  an  English 
New  Testament,  such  as  children  carry  to  schooL 
A  friend  was  anxious  to  know  what  companion  a 
man  of  letters  had  chosen  ;  the  poet  said,  *'  I  have 
only  one  Book,  but  ths%  Book  jm  the  best." — Qydo- 
pcedia  ofMigioua  Aneodotee, 

693.  BIBLE  the  one  Book  for  ministera  You 
know  the  old  proverb,  '*  Gave  ah  homine  uniu^ 
libri  " — Beware  of  the  man  of  one  book.  He  is  a 
terrible  antagonist  A  man  who  has  his  Bible  at 
his  fingers*  ends  and  in  his  heart's  core  is  a  champion 
in  our  Israel ;  you  cannot  compete  with  him ;  yon 
may  have  an  armoury  of  weapons,  but  his  Scriptural 
knowledge  will  overcome  you  ;  for  it  is  aswoni  like 
that  of  Goliath,  of  which  David  said,  <'  There  is 
none  like  it"  The  graoions  William  Bomaine,  I 
believe,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life^  put  away  all 
his  books  and  read  nothing  at  all  but  his  Bible. 
He  was  a  scholarly  man,  yet  he  was  monopolised 
by  the  one  Book,  and  was  made  mighty  by  it  U 
we  are  driven  to  do  the  same  by  necessity,  let  na 
reoolleot  that  some  have  done  it  by  choice,  and  let 
us  not  bemoan  our  lot,  for  the  Scriptures  will  be 
sweeter  than  honey  to  our  taste,  and  will  make  ua 
"  wiser  than  the  andents." — Spurgeon, 

694.  BIBLE  the  one  support  in  Ufa  It  is 
stated  b^  the  celebrated  William  Penn  that  Count 
Oxenstem,  Chancellor  of  Sweden,  being  visited,  in 
his  retreat  from  public  business,  bv  Commissioner 
Whitlock,  ambassador  from  England  to  Queen 
Christiana,  on  the  conclusion  of  tiieir  discourse  he 
said  to  the  ambassador,  "I  have  seen  much  and 
enjoyed  much  of  this  world  ;  but  I  never  knew  how 
to  live  till  now.  I  thank  my  good  €rod,  who  has 
given  me  time  to  know  Him,  and  likewise  myself. 
All  the  comfort  I  have,  and  idl  the  comfort  I  take, 
and  which  is  more  than  the  whole  world  oan  give, 
is  the  knowledge  of  (xod's  love  in  mv  heart,  and 
the  reading  in  this  blessed  Book,"  laymg  liis  hand 
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on  the  Bible.  "  Yoa  are  now,"  he  oontinned,  "  in 
the  prime  of  your  age  and  vigour,  and  in  great 
favour  and  business ;  but  this  will  all  leave  3*ou, 
and  you  will  one  day  better  understand  and  relish 
what  I  say  to  you  :  then  you  will  find  that  there  is 
more  wisdom,  truth,  comfort,  and  pleasure  in  retir* 
ing  and  turning  your  heart  from  the  world,  in  the 
gwd  Spirit  of  God,  and  in  reading  His  sacred  Word, 
than  in  all  the  courts  and  favours  of  princes." 

590.  BIBLE  the  iword  of  tlie  Spirit  Edward 
the  Sixth  had  a  high  esteem  for  the  Scriptures. 
When,  therefore,  at  his  coronation,  the  swords  were 
delivered  to  him,  as  King  of  England,  France,  and 
Ireland,  having  received  them,  he  said,  '*  There  is 
yet  another  sword  to  be  delivered  to  me ;"  at  which 
the  lords  wondering,  '*I  mean,"  said  he,  "the 
sacred  Bible,  which  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and 
without  which  we  are  nothing,  neither  can  we  do 
ujthing." 

6H.  BIBLE  to  be  followed.  An  old  hunter  in 
Michigan,  when  the  country  was  new,  got  lost  in 
the  woods  several  times.  He  was  told  to  buy  a 
pocket  compass,  which  he  did,  and  a  friend  ex- 
plained to  him  its  use ;  he  soon  got  lost,  and  lay 
oat  as  usual.  When  found,  he  was  asked  why  he 
did  not  travel  by  the  compass.  He  said  he  did  not 
dare  to.  He  wished  to  go  north,  and  he  **  tried 
hard  to  make  the  thing  point  north,  but  it  wasn't 
no  uae ;  'twould  shake,  shake,  shake  right  round, 
and  pdnt  south-east  every  time."  A  great  many 
people  fail  of  the  right  direction  in  life  for  the 
nme  reason  of  the  mishap  which  befell  our  Michi- 
gan friend — ^they  are  afraid  t»  take  the  Bible  and 
foQow  jost  as  it  points. 

6«7.  BIBLE  to  be  used.  Some  years  ago  I  had 
ocosioQ  to  send  a  parcel  to  an  honest,  hard-working 
briddayer  who  lived  in  the  country.  It  contained, 
beeidea  sundry  little  presents  for  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, a  trowel  for  his  own  use,  made  in  »  superior 
vay,  with  a  mahogany  handle;  and  often  did  I 
^cj  that  I  saw  him  hard  at  work  with  the  trowel 
in  his  hand.  Last  summer,  being  in  the  neigfab(mr- 
hood,  I  called  at  the  cottage  of  the  honest  brick- 
lajer,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  saw  the  trowel  which 
I  had  lent  him  exhibited  over  the  chimney-piece 
u  a  curiosity.  It  had  been  considered  too  good  to 
me,  and  consequently  had  never  been  of  the  sSghtest 
ois  to  its  owner. — ueorge  Mogridffe. 

698.  BIBU,  TkBaiQze  in.  A  nobleman  once  gave 
a  celebrated  actress  a  Bible,  telling  her  at  the  same 
time  that  there  was  a  treasure  in  it.  She^  thii^ing 
he  meant  religion,  laid  the  Bible  aside.  She  died, 
and  aU  ahe  had  was  sold.  The  person  who  bought 
the  Bible^  on  turning  over  its  leaves,  found  a  £500 
note  in  it.  Poor  creature  !  had  she  read  that  book 
the  might  not  only  have  found  the  note^  but  the 
"pearl  of  great  price." 

699.  BIBLE  tme  to  bumaii  nature.  A  street 
preacher  in  Germany  was  one  day  assailed  by  some 
Tponents,  and  one  person  remarked  that  the  Bible 
▼as  full  of  fables.  The  brawler  referred  to  Paul 
b&vii^  forgotten  his  mantle.  PMtor  B.  ~"  That  is 
a  paange  quite  suitable  for  me ;  perhaps  also  for 
you.  Ism  very  forgetful.  I  see  here  that  the  great 
•Apostle  could  forget ;  and  this  comforts  me,  and 
umonishes  me  also  that  I  should  endeavour  to 
make  good  what  I  forgetb  I  thought  once  like  you, 
And  forgot  the  one  thing  needful ;  but  I  now  endea- 


vour not  to  forget  the  goodness  of  (3od.    Have  yon, 
brother,  foigotten  this  ?  ** 

600.  BIBLE,  VnTrnmlahed  manner  oIL  I  ad- 
monish every  pious  Christian  that  he  take  nrit 
offence  at  the  plain  unvarnished  manner  of  speech 
of  the  Bible.  Let  him  reflect  that  what  may  seem 
trivial  and  vulgar  to  him  emanates  from  the  high 
majesty,  power,  and  wisdom  of  God.  The  Bible  is 
the  book  that  makes  f(K>l8  of  the  wise  of  this  world ; 
it  is  understood  only  of  the  plain  and  simple-hearted. 
Esteem  this  book  as  the  precious  fountain  that  can 
never  be  exhausted.  In  it  thoa  findest  the  swad- 
dling-clothes and  the  manger  whither  the  angels 
directed  the  poor  simple  shepherds ;  they  seem  poor 
and  mean,  but  dear  and  precious  is  the  treasure  that 
lies  therein.— Zit<A«r*«  TabU  Talk 

60L  BIBLE  Talned.  When  copies  of  the  Bible 
were  taken  to  Mangaia  (South  Sea  Islands)  the  joy 
of  the  people  was  very  great  At  a  subsequent 
missionary  prayer-meeting  an  aged  disciple,  after 
addressing  the  pe<^e  from  a  text  in  the  book  of 
Job  (ch.  V.  17-19),  lifted  up  his  Bible  before  the 
whole  congregation  and  said,  *'My  brethren  and 
sisters,  this  is  my  resolve :  the  dost  shall  never 
cover  my  Bible,  the  moth  shall  never  eat  it,  the 
mildew  shall  never  rot  it.  My  light !  my  joy  1  *' — 
Giir$  Genufnm  Ae  Coral  IflantU. 

602.  BIBLE*  way  it  if  read.  My  father  read  the 
Bible  through  three  times  after  he  was  eighty  years 
of  age,  and  without  spectacles ;  not  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  saying  he  had  been  through  it  so  often, 
but  for  his  eternal  profit.  John  Colby,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Daniel  Webster,  learned  to  read  after  he 
was  eighty-four  years  of  age,  in  order  that  he  might 
become  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures.  There  is  no 
book  in  the  world  that  demands  so  much  of  our  atten- 
tion as  the  Bible.  Yet  nine- tenths  of  Christian  men 
get  no  more  than  ankle-deep.  They  think  it  is  a 
good  sign  not  to  venture  too  far. — Talmoffe, 

60S.  BIBLE,  Writing  a  (f).  Heraud,  Leigh  Hunt 
describes  as  ''wavering  in  the  most  astonishing 
manner  between  being  Something  and  Nothing.*' 
To  me  he  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  being  still — with 
his  entirely  enormous  vanity  and  very  small  stock 
of  faculty — out  of  Bedlam.  He  picked  up  a  notion 
or  two  from  Coleridffe  many  years  ago ;  and  he  has 
ever  since  been  rattlmg  them  in  his  head,  like  peas 
in  an  empty  bladder,  and  oallinff  on  the  world  to 
"List  the  music  of  the  spheres.  John  Mill  said, 
"I  forgive  him  freely  for  mterpreting  the  Universe, 
now  when  I  find  he  cannot  pronounce  the  h's ! " 
I  mentioned  to  him  onoe  that  Novalis  had  said, 
"  The  highest  problem  of  authorship  is  the  writing 
of  a  Bible."  "  That  is  precisely  what  I  am  doing !  *' 
answered  the  aspirings  anaspirating. — Carl^le  {to 
Jimerion),  eor»iden$ecL 

604  Bigotry  and  Ohrietlan  lills.  Jenny  Lind 
onoe  went  to  hear  Father  Taylor  preach  in  Boston ; 
but  the  preacher,  ignorant  of  her  presence,  paid  a 
glowing  tribute  to  her  powers  of  song.  As  the 
Swedish  nightingale  leaned  forward  with  delight, 
drinking  in  this  unexpected  praise,  a  tall  man  who 
sat  on  the  pulpit-stairs  rose  and  wanted  to  know 
whether  any  one  who  had  died  at  Miss  Lind's 
concerts  would  go  to  heaven.  Father  Taylor  said, 
*'Sir,  a  Christian  will  go  to  heaven  wherever  he 
dies  ;  but  a  fool  will  be  a  fool  even  though  he  be 
on  the  pulpit-stairs." — Life  of  Father  Taylw\ 
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606.  BIGOTRY  disclaimed.  In  the  Continental 
Congress,  Mr.  Jay,  a  member  from  New  York,  spoke 
against  opening  the  proceedings  with  prayer,  on  the 
ground  that,  as  there  were  in  that  body  Episco- 
palians, Quakers,  Anabaptists,  Presbyterians,  and 
Congregationalists,  they  would  hardly  be  able  to 
join  in  the  same  act  of  worship.  Thereupon  Mr. 
Samuel  Adams,  a  strict  CongregationaliBt,  arose  and 
said  he  was  no  bigot,  and  could  hear  a  prayer  from 
a  gentleman  of  piety  who  was  at  the  same  time  a 
friend  to  his  country.  He  then  moved  that  Mr. 
Duch^  an  Episcopalian  clergyman,  read  prayers 
to  the  Congress.  The  motion  was  carried,  and  the 
prayers  were  read. — LitUe's  Historical  LighU. 

606.  BIGOTRY  illiutrated.  Some  men  magnify 
the  importance  of  their  own  little  clique  of  believers 
by  denying  the  godliness  of  all  who  differ  from 
them.  They  remind  one  of  Bishop  Hacket's  story. 
"At  Wimbledon,"  says  he,  "not  far  from  me,  a 
warrener  promised  Thomas,  Earl  of  Exeter,  that  he 
should  have  a  burrow  of  rabbits,  all  of  them  of  what 
colour  he  pleased.  *Let  them  be  all  white,'  said 
that  good  EarL  Whereupon  the  warrener  killed  up 
all  the  rett  but  the  white  rabbits,  and  sold  them 
away,  and  left  not  enough  to  serve  the  Earl's  table." 
A  itony  few  would  be  left  to  serve  the  Lord  and 
preserve  the  name  of  Christ  upon  earth  if  some 
men's  judgments  could  be  final  Blessed  be  God, 
the  Judge  of  saints  is  not  the  rabbi  of  any  of  the 
rival  s3magogue8. — Spurgeon, 

607.  BIGOTRY  is  only  concealed  selfishnefis. 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  when  he  introduced  his 
"safety -lamp,"  which  has  saved  so  many  valuable 
lives,  declined  to  take  out  a  patent  for  it,  saying 
that  his  sole  object  was  to  serve  the  cause  of 
humanity.  What  of  men  who  claim  prescriptive 
rights  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ — ^men  who 
inherit  the  spirit  which  breathed  in  the  apostles  at 
first,  "  Master,  we  saw  one  casting  out  devils  in  Thy 
name,  and  we  forbade  him  ?  " — S, 

608.  BIGOTRY,  Naxrownees  of.  What  a  cir- 
cumstance is  that,  that  in  1624,  at  the  request  of 
the  University  of  Paris,  and  especially  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  persons  were  forbidden  by  an  arret  of  Par- 
liament, on  pain  of  death,  to  hold  or  teach  any 
maxim  contrary  to  ancient  or  approved  authors,  or 
J)  enter  into  any  debate  but  such  as  should  be 
approved  by  the  doctors  of  the  faculty  of  theology. 
3o,  again,  after  the  telescope  had  been  invented, 
many  of  the  followers  of  Aristotle  positively  re- 
fused to  look  through  the  instrument  because  it 
threatened  the  overthrow  of  their  master's  doctrines 
and  authority  ;  and  so,  when  Galileo  had  discovered 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  some  persons  were  infatuated 
enough  to  attempt  to  write  down  these  unwelcome 
additions  to  the  solar  systenu — Paxton  Hood. 

609.  BIGOTS,  Zeal  o£  Quintilian  justly  observes 
that  the  obscurity  of  an  author  is  generally  in  pro- 
portion to  his  incapacity ;  and  we  might  add  that 
the  ferocity  of  a  bigot  is  frequently  in  proportion 
to  the  absurdity  of  his  belief.  Some  are  zealots  for 
a  certain  theory  of  666,  and  the  two  witnesses,  and 
the  little  horn,  who  would  be  far  better  employed 
in  training  up  their  children  in  the  fear  of  God,  or 
listening  for  their  instruction  to  a  sober  preacher  of 
the  Word  of  God. — Spurgeon, 

610.  BIRTH,  Acddent  of.  Bonaparte  was  bom 
on  the  15th  of  August  1769  at  Afacdo^  Corsica, 


recently  won  to  France  by  arms.  Had  the  yonng 
Napoleon  seen  the  light  two  months  earlier,  he 
would  have  been  by  birth  an  Italian,  not  a  French- 
man.— LiUle*$  Hittorieal  lAgkte, 

611.  BIRTH,  A  humble.  Esprit  Flechier,  who 
became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  French  preachers, 
was  of  humble  origin,  of  which  he  was  never  ashamed. 
In  his  youth  he  assisted  his  father  in  his  business  as 
a  tallow-chandler.  A  country  prelate  on  one  occa- 
sion taunted  him  with  this,  and  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  he  should  have  been  placed  on  the  epis- 
copal bench,  when  Flechier  replied,  "If  you  had 
been  placed  in  the  same  sphere  of  life  that  I  was, 
I  fear  that  yon  would  have  been  a  candlemaker  all 
your  life."  » 

615.  BIRTH  does  not  ensure  pardon.  When 
a  prince  of  the  blood-royal  of  France  disgraced 
himself  by  committing  robbery  and  murder  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  Louis  XV.  would  not  grant  a 
pardon,  though  eagerly  solicited  to  do  so  by  a 
deputation  from  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  who  tried 
him,  and  suspended  their  sentence  until  the  royal 
pleasure  should  be  known.  "  My  lords  and  coun- 
sellors," said  the  king,  "  return  to  your  chambers  of 
justice  and  promulgate  your  decree."  "  Consider,'* 
said  the  first  president,  "  that  the  unhappy  prince 
has  your  Majesty's  blood  in  his  veins."  "Yes," 
said  the  king,  "  but  the  blood  has  become  impure,  and 
justice  demands  that  it  should  be  let  out ;  nor  would 
I  spare  my  own  son  for  a  crime  for  which  I  should 
be  bound  to  condemn  the  meanest  of  my  subjects." 
The  prince  was  executed  on  the  scaffold  in  the  court 
of  the  grand  ChAtelet  on  the  12th  of  August  1729. 
— Arvine, 

618.  BIRTH  does  not  make  the  Christian.  In 
the  inquiry-room  a  person  came  in,  and  I  said, 
"  Are  you  a  Christian  ?  "  "  Why,"  says  she,  "  of 
course  I  am."  "Well,"  I  said,  "how  long  have 
you  been  one?"  "Oh,  sir,  I  was  bom  one!" 
**  Oh,  indeed  1  Then  I  am  very  glad  to  take  you  by 
the  hand ;  I  congratulate  you  ;  you  are  the  first 
woman  I  ever  met  who  was  bom  a  Christian,  foa 
are  more  fortunate  than  others  ;  they  are  bom  chil- 
dren of  Adam."  She  hesitated  a  little,  and  then 
tried  to  make  out  that  because  she  was  bom  in 
England  she  was  a  Christian. — Moody, 

614.  BIRTH,  ninstrions.  The  conversation  turn- 
ing upon  the  antiquity  of  different  Italian  houses  in 
the  presence  of  Sextus  V.  when  Pope,  he  maintained 
that  his  was  the  most  illustrious  of  any ;  for,  being 
half  unroofed,  the  light  entered  on  all  sides — a  cir- 
cumstance to  which  he  attributed  his  having  been 
enabled  to  exchange  it  for  the  Vatican. — iiorace 
Smith. 

616.  BIRTH,  Obscurity  of.  The  obscurity  of 
Lord  Tenterdon's  birth  is  well  known,  but  he  had 
too  much  good  sense  to  feel  any  false  shame  on  that 
account.  We  have  heard  it  related  of  him  that  when, 
in  an  early  period  of  his  professional  career,  a  brother 
barrister,  with  whom  he  happened  to  have  a  quarrel, 
had  the  bad  taste  to  twit  him  on  his  origin,  his  manly 
and  severe  answer  was,  "Yes,  sir,  I  am  the  son  of  a 
barber ;  if  you  had  been  the  son  of  a  barber,  yoa 
would  have  been  a  barber  yourself.'* 

616.  BIRTH,  The  nev.  Thorwaldsen,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  bom  in  Copenhagen,  when  ques- 
tioned as  to  his  birthplace,  replied,  "  I  don't  know  ; 
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but  I  arrived  At  Rome  on  the  8th  March  1797," 
dating  bin  birth,  as  it  were,  from  the  oomiDenoe- 
ment  of  hie  career  as  an  artist. 

•17.  BIBTH,  Thft  w&w.  Shortly  after  the  cele- 
brated Snmmerfield  came  to  that  ooontry,  the  yoang 
aod  besatifnl  preacher  on  some  public  occasion  met 
a  disti]i(Bniisbed  doctor  of  theology,  who  said  to  him. 
"Mr.  Sommerfield,  where  were  yon  bom,  sirt" 
"  I  warn  born,'*  said  he,  **  in  Dublin  and  in  Liver- 
pooL**  "Ahl  how  can  that  be  ?".  inquired  the 
Doctor.  The  boy-preacher  paused  a  moment,  and 
answered,  "Art  thou  a  master  in  Israel,  and  nnder- 
Btandest  not  these  things  ?  "—Dr.  Tyng, 

618.    BISHOPS,  Chaaga  In.     It  is  related  of 
Bunyan,  that,  in  the  height  of  his  usefulness  as  a 
preacher  in  and  about  £ondon,  the  bishop  of  the 
metropolis  had  a  curiosity  to  see  him.     The  coach- 
man of  the  bishop  was  a  frequent  hearer  of  Bunyan, 
and  the  btshop  had  told  him  that  whenever,  in  riding 
out  of  town,  be  should  chance  to  meet  Mr.  Bunyan, 
he  wiahed  to  see  and  speak  with  him.     One  day,  as 
John  was  driving  his  lordship  in  a  portion  of  the 
taborba  sufficiently  retired  for  the  bishop  to  gratify 
his  oorioaity,  Bunyan  was  seen  plodding  his  way  on 
foot,  with  his  bundle  under  his  arm,  gung  to  preach 
aomewhere  In  the  outskirts.     ^^Your  grace,"  said 
John,  "here  comes  Mr.  Bunyan."    *' Ah  1"  said 
the  bishop,  "pull  up  the  horses  when  you  get  near 
hhn,  and  let  me  speak  to  him."    They  were  Soon 
tide  by  side,  the  horses  were  checked,  and  the 
bUhop  bowed,  saying,  "  Mr.  Bunyan,  I  believe  ?  " 
"Yes,  yoor  grace,"  courteously  responded  Bunyan. 
"Kr.  Bunyan,"  said  the  bishop,  "I  am  told  that 
you  are  very  ingenious  as  an  interpreter  of  the 
Scriptures  ;  and  I  have  a  difficult  passage  in  mind, 
about  which  critics  are  in  dispute,  and  of  which  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  your  view.    It  is  St  Paul's 
message  to  Timothy— <  The  doak  that  I  left  at 
Troas  with  Carpus,  when  thou  comest,  bring  with 
thee ;  and  the  books,  especially  the  parchments.* " 
"  Wen,  yonr  grace,"  replied  Bunyan,  "  it  is  allowed, 
I  believe^  by  all  that  Timothy  was  a  bishop  of  the 
primitive  Church,  and  Paul,  as  all  agree,  was  a 
travelling  preacher.     It  appears  to  me  that  this 
may  haTe  been  designed  in  future  days  to  teach 
that  in  primitive  times  the  bishops  %ere  accustomed 
to  wait  on  the  travelling  preachers ;  whereas  in  our 
days  the  bishops  ride  in  their  coaches,  and  the 
travelling  preachers,  like  Paul,  are  obliged  to  go 
on  foot." 

619l  BLESSDfOS,  Ood  the  sonroe  of.  The  re- 
ligious temperament  of  the  [Lancashire]  people  came 
oat  strongly  and  was  well  illustrated  by  an  incident 
which  hMpened  towards  the  dose  of  the  cotton 
f  axoine.  The  mills  in  one  village  had  been  stopped 
for  months,  and  the  first  waggon-load  of  cotton 
wrhidi  arrived  before  they  recommenced  seemed  to 
the  people  like  the  olive  branch,  "  newly  plucked 
off,"  which  told  of  the  abating  waters  of  the  Deluge. 
The  waggon  was  met  by  the  women,  who  hysteri- 
cally lang^ied  and  cried  and  hugged  the  cotton-bales 
flbs  if  they  were  dear  old  friends,  and  then  ended  by 
flinging  that  grand  old  hymn — a  great  favourite  with 
Lancashire  people — "Praise  G^  from  whom  all 
blessings  flow."—-/.  S.  T^jflar,  Ph,D, 

620.  BLOODSHED,  Kan's  lore  o£  The  Roman 
grladiatois  were  fed  on  a  succulent  diet  for  some 
^weeikM  prerioua  to  their  exhibition,  m  order  that 


their  veins,  heing  full,  might  bleed  more  freefy,  for 
the  ffreater  gratification  of  the  spectators  I — Newman 

681.  B0A8TEB,  Danger  o£  Two  geese,  when 
about  to  start  southwards  on  their  annual  autumn 
migration,  were  entreated  by  a  frog  to  take  him 
witii  them.  On  the  geese  expressing  their  willing- 
ness to  do  so  if  a  means  of  conveyance  could  bs 
deyised,  the  frog  produced  a  stalk  of  long  grass,  got 
the  two  geese  to  take  it  one  by  each  end,  while  he 
dung  to  it  by  his  mouth  in  the  middle.  In  this 
manner  the  three  were  making  their  journey  suc- 
cessfully when  they  were  noticed  from  below  by 
some  men,  who  loudly  expressed  their  admirati<m 
of  the  device,  and  wondered  who  had  been  dever 
enough  to  discover  it  The  vainglorious  frog,  open- 
ing Us  mouth  to  say  "  It  was  me,"  lost  his  hold,  fell 
to  the  earth  and  was  dashed  to  pieces. — Me9,  /. 
GUnumr^  M,A,  {from  ike  MongoUan\. 

622.  BOASTER  reprovad.  The  late  Pastor 
Harms  of  Hermannsburg  once  travelled  in  a  train 
with  a  manufacturer  of  lucifer  matches.  The 
latter,  who  did  not  know  Harms,  began  to  boast 
of  the  money  he  had  made  in  business.  *'  Yes  I 
look  at  me,"  he  said ;  "  now  I  am  a  rich  man,  and 
have  become  so  by  my  own  untiring  industry  and 
the  devdopment  of  my  own  powers.  Do  you  under- 
stand anytiiing  of  the  mitlfing  of  lucifer  matches  7  " 
said  he,  turning  to  Harms.  "  Not  much,  sir,  for  I 
am  a  minister,"  said  Harms  quietly.  '*  Ah  so !  I 
am  glad  we  have  met,  for  I  have  long  had  a 
weighty  question  on  my  mind,  and  I  shall  be  glad 
to  ask  a  question.  So  much  to-day  is  spoken  about 
an  old  and  a  new  religion.  Can  you  tell  me,  sir, 
what  the  old  rdigion  differs  from  the  new  in!" 
Harms  expressed  his  willingness,  but  asked  that  he 
might  give  his  answer  in  the  form  of  a  parable. 
"You  see,  sir,"  said  Harms,  "when  the  good  God 
crowns  any  earthly  calling  with  blessing  and 
gives  each  year  an  increase,  but  the  man  remains 
hereby  humble  and  grateful,  thinking,  *  I  have  not 
deserved  this ;  how  is  it  God  is  so  good  towards 
met'  the  dear  Lord  continues  to  send  blessings 
on  this  bumble  servant,  until  at  last  he  becomes 
a  very  rich  man.  But  the  man  is  ever  more  and 
more  humble,  and,  as  if  overwhelmed,  he  cries  out 
'  I  am  unworthy  of  all  this  faithfuluess  and  mercy.' 
That  is  a  picture  of  the  old  religion. 

*'  Now  for  the  new.  When  the  Lord  sends  riches 
and  honour,  but  the  receiver  does  not  even  remark, 
the  source  from  whence  they  come,  or  that  the 
Lord  makes  trial  of  his  humility  and  faithfulness 
thereby ;  and  instead  of  each  day  finding  him  more 
humble  and  thankful,  the  man  becomes  each  day 
more  and  more  boastful,  and  forgets  entirely  the 
heavenly  Giver,  then  it  comes  to  pass  that  on  each 
journey  he  makes  in  a  tram  he  tells  his  fellow 
passengers  to  '  look  at  me  I  and  see  what  I 
have  become ! '  Such  is  the  picture  of  the  new 
religion." — Pilgrim  out  of  Saxony. 

628.  BOASTING,  Dangir  of.  I  heard  of  a 
large  meeting  in  which  people  were  giving  their 
Christian  experience,  and  a  very  pompous  man 
arose  in  the  meeting  and  said,  "  £^thren,  I  am  on 
board  the  old  ship  Zion,  and  I  am  sailing  heaven- 
ward, and  I  am  going  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  knots 
the  hour,  and  I  shall  soon  sail  up  the  harbour  of  the 
blessed,"  and  he  sat  down  ;  and  another  man,  with 
more  pomposity,  rose  and   said,   "I  too  am  on 
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board  the  old  ship  Zion,  and  I  am  sailuiff  heaven- 
ward, and  I  am  going  at  the  rate  of  thirtyiEnots  the 
hour,  and  I  shaU  Boon  sail  np  the  harbour  of  the 
blessed,"  and  he  sat  down ;  and  another  man,  with 
more  pomposity  still,  got  np  and  said,  "  I,  brethren, 
too  am  on  board  the  old  ship  Zion,  and  it  is  a 
steamship,  and  it  b  a  steamship  of  400  horse-power, 
and  on  this  steamship  I  shall  soon  sail  up  the 
harbour  of  the  blessed,'*  and  he  sat  down.  Then 
a  plain  Christian  woman  rose  and  said,  "WeU, 
brethren,  I  have  been  going  to  heaven  seventy  years, 
and  I  have  been  going  a-f oot ;  and  I  suppose,  from  the 
look  of  things,  I  sh^l  have  to  go  a-foot  the  most  of 
the  way ;  and  if  some  of  you  people  that  are  going 
by  steam  don't  look  out  you'll  burst  your  boilers." — 
Talmage, 

624.  B0A8TINQ,  BidionlovniMB  ot  Oioe,  when 
checking  my  boasting  too  frequently  of  myself  in 
company,  he  (Dr.  Johnnon)  said  to  me, "  Boswell,  you 
often  vaunt  so  much  as  to  provoke  ridicule.  You 
put  me  in  mind  of  a  man  who  was  standing  In  the 
kitchen  of  an  inn  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and 
thus  accosted  the  person  next  him — '  Do  you  know, 
sir,  who  I  am?'  'No,  sir,'  said  the  other,  'I  have 
not  that  advantage.'  'Sir,'  said  he,  'I  am  the 
preat  TwalmUy,  ^o  invented  the  new  Floodgate 
Iron ' "  (a  kind  of  box-iron  for  smoothing  linen). — 
BoiwdL 

626.  BOASTXNO,  Vanity  of.  liCenecrates,  the  phy- 
sician, having  succeeded  in  some  desperate  oases, 
got  the  surname  of  Jupiter.  And  he  was  so  vain 
of  the  appellation  that  be  made  nse  of  it  in  a  letter 
to  the  king — "  Meneerates  Jupiter  to  King  Agesi- 
lans — health."  The  answer  began  thus — "King 
Agesilans  to  Msoecrates — his  senses." — PlutanA, 

626.  BOASTING,  Vanity  of.  When  Bonaparte 
waa  about  to  invade  Russia,  a  person  who  had 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose,  find- 
ing he  could  not  prevail,  quoted  to  him  the  proverb, 
"Man  propoaet,  but  Qod  dupatet;'*  to  which  he 
indignantly  replied,  **  I  ditpoae  as  well  as  propose." 
A  Christian  lady,  on  hearing  the  impious  boaat^ 
remarked,  "  I  set  that  down  as  the  turning-point  of 
Bonaparte's  fortunes.  God  will  not  suffer  a  creature 
with  impunity  thus  to  usurp  His  prerogative."  It 
happened  to  Bonaparte  just  as  the  lady  predicted. 
His  invasion  of  Russia  was  the  commencement  of 
}nB  {an.'-WMUero$9. 

627.  BODY  and  ■oal,Ooneomte.  It  would  not 
be  easy  to  calculate  the  good  that  might  be  done 
were  true  religion  more  prevalent  among  our  medical 
men,  who  have  constant  access  to  bedsides,  which 
the  pious  minister,  however  anxious  and  willing,  is 
sometimes  not  permitted  to  approach. 

Dr. was  visiting  a  gentleman  who  appeared 

very  much  agitated  on  being  informed  by  him  of 
the  nature  of  his  complaint^  which  Dr. observ- 
ing, he  said  to  him,  **  Sir,  you  seem  very  much  dis- 
tressed about  your  body;  do  you  feel  the  same 
anxiety  about  your  soul?"  The  gentleman  was 
extremely  irritated  at  the  question,  and  the  more  so 
as  he  was  a  clergyman ;  but  he  subsequently  thought 

of  it,  and  told  Dr. that  he  dated  the  origin  of 

his  anxious  concern  for  salvation  to  that  remark. 

628.  BODY  not  vile.  Archbishop  Whately, 
shortly  before  he  died,  hearing  the  passage  read, 
"  Who  shall  change  our  vile  body,"  remarked  that  our 
version  did  not  in  this  case  do  justice  to  the  sense 


of  the  original,  and  that  it  should  be,  "This  body 
of  our  humiliation;"  adding,  "Nothing  that  He 
made  is  vile." — CUrieal  Library. 

629.  BODY,  Basnrreotlon  of.  And  so  paper- 
that  article  so  useful  in  human  life,  that  repository  of 
all  the  arts  and  sciences,  that  minister  of  all  govern- 
ments, that  broker  in  all  trade  and  commerce,  that 
second  memory  of  the  human  mind,  that  stable 
pillar  of  an  immortal  name — takes  its  origin  from 
vile  rags !  The  ra^-dealer  trudges  on  foot  or  drives 
his  cart  through  the  towns  and  villages,  and  his 
arrival  is  the  signal  for  searching  every  comer 
and  gathering  every  old  and  useless  shred.  These 
he  takes  to  the  mill,  and  there  they  are  picked, 
washed,  mashed,  shaped,  and  sized — in  shorty 
formed  into  a  fabrio  beautiful  enough  to  venture 
unabashed  even  into  the  presence  of  monarehs  and 
prinoes.  This  reminds  me  of  the  resurrection  of 
my  mortal  body.  When  deserted  by  the  soul,  I 
know  not  what  better  the  body  is  than  a  worn 
and  rejected  rag.  Accordingly,  it  is  buried  in  the 
earth,  and  there  gnawed  by  worms  and  reduced  to 
dust  and  ashes.  If,  however,  man's  art  and  device 
can  produce  so  pure  and  white  a  fabrio  as  paper 
from  filthy  rags,  what  should  hinder  Grod  by  His 
mighty  power  to  raise  this  vile  body  of  mine  from 
the  grave,  and  refine  and  fashion  it  Uke  unto  the 
glorious  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  f — QoUhdd. 

630.  BODY,  Viotory  o^r«K  The  fame  of  Tioiour 
the  Tartar  has  pervaded  the  East  and  West ;  his 
posterity  is  still  invested  with  the  imperial  title, 
and  the  admiration  of  bis  subjects,  who  revered 
him  almost  as  a  deity,  may  be  justified  in  some 
degree  hj  the  praise  or  confession  of  his  bitterest 
enemies.  Although  he  was  lame  of  a  hand  or  f oot^ 
his  form  and  stature  were  not  unworthy  of  his  rank^ 
and  his  vigorous  health,  so  essential  to  himself  and 
to  the  worid,  was  corroborated  by  temperance  and 
exercise. — Oihbaiu 

631.  BONDAGE,  T]io  ipirifs.  Let  me  tell  you 
again  my  old  story  of  the  eagle.  For  many  months 
it  pined  and  drooped  in  its  cage^  and  seemed  to 
have  foigotten  that  it  was  of  the  lineage  of  the  old 
plumed  kings  of  the  forest  and  the  mountain ;  and 
its  bright  eye  faded,  and  its  strong  wings  drooped, 
and  its  kinffly  crest  was  bowed,  and  its  plumes  were 
torn  and  soiled  amid  the  bare  and  dust  of  its  prison- 
house.  So,  in  pity  of  its  lorlom  life,  we  carried  its 
cage  out  to  the  open  air,  and  broke  the  iron  wire 
and  flung  wide  the  lowly  door;  and  slowly,  falter- 
ingly,  denaondingly,  it  crept  forth  to  the  sultry  air 
of  that  cloudy  summer  noon  and  looked  listleesly 
about  it  But  just  th^i,  from  a  rift  in  an  over- 
hanging doud,  a  golden  sunbeam  flashed  upon  the 
acene.  And  it  was  enough.  Then  it  lifted  its 
loyal  crest,  the  dim  eye  blazed  again,  the  soiled 
plumes  unfolded  and  rustled,  the  strong  win&;ii 
moved  themselves,  with  a  rapturous  cry  it  sprang 
heavenwanL  Higher,  higher,  in  broader,  braver 
circles  it  mounted  toward  the  firmament,  and  we 
saw  it  no  more  as  it  rushed  through  the  storm- 
clouds  and  soared  to  the  sun.  And  would,  O  ye 
winged  spirits  I  who  dream  and  pine  in  this  poor 
earwly  bondage,  that  only  one  ray  from  the  blessed 
Sun  of  Right^usness  might  fall  on  you  this  hour ! 
for  then  would  there  be  the  flash  of  a  elorioos  eye 
and  a  cry  of  rapture,  and  a  sway  of  extuting  wings, 
as  another  redeemed  and  risen  spirit  sprang  heaven- 
ward unto  God  1— J2ev.  a  Wiuiswwih,  D.D. 
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632.  BONDB,  A  Cairistiaa's.  Gay  de  Brez,  a 
French  minister,  was  prisoner  In  the  castle  of 
Tonnmy.  A  lady  who  visited  him  said  she 
wondered  how  he  oonid  eat,  or  drink,  or  sleep  in 
qniet.  "Madam,"  said  he,  "my  chains  do  not 
terrify  me  or  breaak  my  sleep ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
glory  and  take  delight  therein,  esteeming  them  at  a 
higher  rate  than  chains  and  rings  of  gold,  or  jewels 
of  any  price  whatever.  The  rattling  of  my  chains 
is  like  the  effect  of  an  instrument  of  mnsic  in  my 
ears — ^not  that  sach  an  effect  comes  merely  from 
my  chains,  but  it  is  becanse  I  am  boond  therewith 
for  maintaining  the  tmth  of  the  GospeL" 

63S.  BONDS,  Ghriit'i.  Leonard  Eeyser,  a  friend 
and  disciple  of  Lnther,  having  been  condemned  by 
the  bishop,  had  his  head  shaved,  and  being  dressed 
in  a  smock-frock,  was  placed  on  horseback.  As 
the  executioners  were  cnrsing  and  swearing  becanse 
they  coold  not  disentangle  the  ropes  with  which  his 
limbs  were  to  be  tied,  he  said  to  them  mildly, 
"Dear  friends,  yoar  bonds  are  not  necessary ;  my 
Lord  Christ  has  already  bound  me."  When  he 
drew  near  the  stake,  Keyser  looked  at  the  crowd 
snd  ezdalmed,  "  Behold  the  harvest  1  O  Master, 
•end  forth  Thy  labourers  ! "  And  then  ascending 
the  scaffold,  he  cried,  "  O  Jesus,  save  me  I "  These 
were  his  last  words.  "What  am  I,  a  wordy 
preacher,"  said  Luther  when  he  received  the  news 
of  his  death,  "  in  oomparis(m  with  this  great  doer  of 
the  Word  ?  *'-^jyAubigne. 

€M.  BOOK,  A  daagvnniB.  A  letter  addressed  to 
one  of  our  religions  periodicals  records  that  a  young 
ne^boar,  visiting  Paine  in  his  illness,  was  asked 
by  hbn  if  she  had  ever  read  "The  Age  of  Reason ;" 
and  on  her  saying  that  she  had,  and  thought  it 
the  most  dangerous,  insmuating  book  she  had 
ever  read,  and  that,  from  a  conviction  of  its  evil 
tenden^,  she  had  burned  it»  Paine  said  that  he 
wished  all  who  had  ever  read  that  book  had  been 
as  wise  as  she ;  adding,  "  If  ever  the  devil  had  an 
agent  on  earth,  I  have  been  one  I " — L{f^M  Lent 

<S6u  BOOl^  A  UMfnl.  Wilberf oroe  set  off  for  a 
tour  on  the  Continent,  choosing  Isaac  Milner,  after- 
wuds  Dean  of  Carlisle,  as  his  travelling  companion. 
Just  before  he  started  his  eye  fflanced  casually  upon 
a  little  book,  "Doddridge's  Base  and  Progress  of 
ReUgian  In  the  SouL"  "  What  is  that !  *'  he  asked. 
"  One  ci  the  best  books  ever  written,"  was  the  reply 
of  Milner;  "let  us  take  it  with  us  and  read  it  on  the 
JGomey."  The  reading  of  that  book  led  him  to 
the  stady  of  the  Bible,  and  the  study  of  the  Bible 
w»B  blened  by  the  Divine  Spirit  to  the  enlighten- 
ment of  his  mind  and  to  the  renewal  of  his  heart 
— PujuAon. 

•S6.  BOOKS,  Daafer  flrom.  Robert  Hall  was 
asked,  "  Was  not  Dr.  Kippia  a  clever  man  ?  "  His 
reply  was — "He  might  he  a  very  clever  man  by 
natare^  for  aught  I  know,  but  he  laid  so  many 
books  Txpsm  his  head  that  his  brains  could  not 
novew" — Dr.  OUnJlku»  Qregory, 

637.  BOOKS,  InfloMice  of.  Benjamin  Franklin 
said  that  the  reading  of  *' Cotton  Mather's  Essay 
<m  Doing  Good"  moulded  his  entire  life.  The 
%fmnfm  of  Ldrd  Russell  declared  that  |ie  was  led 
into  crime  1^  reading  one  vicious  romancei  The 
consecrated  John  AngeU  James,  than  whom  England 
never  produced  a  b^ter  man,  declared  in  hb  old 


days  that  he  had  never  yet  got  over  the  evil  effects 
of  having  for  fifteen  minutes  once  read  a  bad  book. 
But  I  neied  not  go  so  far  off.  I  could  come  nearer 
home  and  tell  you  of  something  that  occurred  in 
my  college  days.  I  could  tell  you  of  a  comrade  who 
was  great-hearted,  noble,  and  generous.  He  was 
studying  for  an  honourable  profession,  hut  he  had 
an  infidel  book  in  hid  trunk,  and  he  said  to  me  one 
day,  **De  Witt,  would  you  like  to  read  it?"  I 
eaid,  "Yes,  I  would."  I  took  the  book  and  read 
it  only  for  a  few  minutes.  I  was  really  startled 
with  what  I  saw  there,  and  I  handed  the  book 
back  to  him,  and  said,  "Ton  had  better  destroy 
that  book."  No^  he  kept  it.  He  read  it  He  re- 
read it.  After  a  while  he  gave  up  religion  as  a 
myth. — Taimagt. 

6S8.  BOOKS,  Ulaloiig  iafla«iio«  of.  Loyola 
when  a  soldier,  serving  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna 
and  laid  up  by  a  dangerous  wound  in  his  leg,  asked 
for  a  book  to  divert  his  thoughts.  The  "Lives  of 
the  Sunts  "  was  brought  to  him,  and  its  perusal  so 
inflamed  hii  mind  that  he  determined  thenceforth 
to  devote  himself  to  the  founding  of  a  religious 
order. — Dtnton. 

689.  BOOKS,  Ufslong  faflnsnee  of  bad.  T  wenty- 
five  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy,  a  schoolfellow 
gave  me  an  infamous  book,  which  he  lent  me  for 
only  fifteen  minutes.  At  the  end  of  that  time  It 
was  returned  to  him,  but  that  book  has  haunted  me 
like  a  spectre  ever  since.  I  have  asked  God  on  my 
knees  to  obliterate  that  book  from  my  mind,  but  I 
believe  that  I  shall  cany  down  with  me  to  the 
mve  the  spiritual  damage  I  received  during  those 
fifteen  minutes. — Rev,  Joan  AngdL  Jcunu, 

640.  BOOKS,  Lore  of.  I  learnt  one  evening  in 
London  that  a  friend  of  mine  was  lying  dangerously 
ill  in  his  chambers  in  the  Temple.  That  friend  was 
the  late  Sir  David  Dundas,  who  was  for  many 
years  in  Parliament.  I  went  down  the  next  morn- 
ing to  see  him.  We  had  some  little  conversation, 
and  in  the  course  of  it  he  said — I  remember  his 
words  very  well — "  I  have  never  pretended  to  be  a 
learned  man  or  a  scholar,  but  God  has  given  me  a 
great  love  for  books."  He  then  referred  to  the 
writings  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  turned  to  me  and  said, 
"  May  Grod  lead  you  by  the  band."  That  was  one 
of  the  passages  fixed  in  his  mind  from  his  reading 
of  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon.  At  that  solemn  hour, 
reviewing  his  past  life,  reviewing  the  enjoyment 
he  had  partaken  of,  he  thanked  God  for  having 
given  him  "  a  great  love  of  books."  Two  days  after, 
that  "dying  taper"  was  exthignished,  and  my 
friend  passed  Into  the  unseen  world.— /a&n  Bright 
{pondented), 

641.  BOOKS,  LOTO  ol  No  wonder  Cicero  says 
that  he  would  part  with  all  he  was  worth  so  he 
might  live  and  die  among  his  books.  .  .  .  No 
wonder  Petrarch  was  among  them  to  the  last,  and 
was  found  dead  in  their  company.  It  seems  natu- 
ral that  Bede  should  have  died  dictating,  and  that 
Leibnits  should  have  died  with  a  book  in  his  hand, 
and  Lord  Clarendon  at  his  desk.  Buckle's  last 
words,  "  My  poor  book  1 "  tell  a  passion  that  for- 
got death ;  and  it  seemed  only  a  fitting  farewell 
when  the  tear  stole  down  the  manly  cheeks  of 
Scott  as  they  wheeled  him  into  his  library,  when 
he  had  come  back  to  Abbotsford  to  die.  Southey, 
white-hured,  a  living  shadow,  sitting  stroking  and 
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kissing  the  books  he  could  no  longer  open  or  read, 
Ss  alt(^ther  pathetic. — CunningJutm  Oeikie,  D.D. 

642.  BOOKS,  Pow«r  ol  Dr.  Watto'  hymn-book 
for  children  arretted  the  attention  of  Scott,  the 
commentator,  at  the  time  when  he  was  tempted  to 
lay  violent  hands  upon  himself,  and  aroused  him  to 
enter  apon  a  new  and  useful  life.  Bowlaad  Hiirs 
first  religious  impressions  were  from  the  same 
source  ;  and  J.  V.  Hall  said,  *'  Had  I  not  received 
so  much  benefit  to  my  own  soul  by  the  study  of 
Scott's  Commentary,  *'  The  Sinner's  Friend  "  in  all 
probability  would  never  have  made  its  appearance." 

643.  BOOKS,  Power  of.     During  the  fight  at 
EdgehiU,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revcdution, 
Dr.  Harvey,  physician  to  Charles  the  First,  with- 
drew under  a  hedge,  took  a  book  out  of  his  pocket 
'  and  began  to  read  ;  but  he  had  not  read  long  before 

a  bullet  grazed  the  ground  near  him  and  caused  him 
to  remove. — LiUU*s  IliUorical  LigkU, 

644.  BOOKS,  Profit  fh>m.  A  literary  man 
whose  library  was  destroyed  by  fire  has  been 
deservedly  admired  for  saying,  "  I  should  have  pro- 
fited but  little  by  my  books  if  they  had  not  taught 
me  how  to  bear  the  loss  of  them."  The  remark  of 
F^n^lon,  who  lost  his  in  a  similar  way,  is  still  more 
simple  and  touching — "  I  would  much  rather  they 
were  burned  than  the  cottage  of  a  poor  peasant." — 
C/*anning, 

646.  BOOKS,  Profit  from.  William  Carey  got 
the  first  idea  of  entering  upon  his  sublime  labours 
as  a  missionary  from  a  peruiBal  of  the  '*  Voyages  of 
Captain  Cook."  It  was  from  reading  Carey^  letters 
that  Henry  Martyn  first  thought  of  the  claims  of 
India.  Buchanan's  **Star  in  the  East"  first  called 
the  attention  of  Dr.  Judson  to  the  missionair  work, 
and  sent  him  an  apostle  to  Burmah.  Dr.  Living- 
stone, in  a  speech  delivered  at  Dundee,  when  the 
freedom  of  the  burgh  was  presented  to  him,  stated 
that  he  had  been  led  to  devote  himself  to  the 
missionary  cause  by  reading  the  work  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Dick,  of  iBroughty  Ferry,  on  "  The  Philosophy  of  a 
Future  State."— 2>en(0N. 

646.  BOOKS,  Beligiona  When  at  Oxford  I  took 
up  Law's  "  Serious  Call  to  a  Holy  Life,"  expecting 
to  find  it  a  dull  book  (as  such  books*generally  are), 
and  perhaps  to  laugh  at  it  But  I  found  Law  quite 
an  overmatch  for  me ;  and  this  was  the  first  occa- 
sion of  my  thinking  in  earnest  of  religion,  after  I 
became  capable  of  rational  inquiry. — Dr,  Johnson, 

647.  BOOKS  their  own  interpreter.  It  has 
often  been  remarked  that,  like  the  Bible,  its  great 
model,  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  is,  to  a  religious 
mind,  its  own  best  interpreter.  It  was  said  of  a 
late  eminent  clergyman  and  commentator,  who 
published  an  edition  of  it  with  numerous  expository 
notes,  that,  having  freely  distributed  copies  amongst 
bis  parishioners,  he  some  time  afterwards  inquired 
of  one  of  them  if  he  had  read  the  '*  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gresa'*  **0h  yes,  sir."  "And  do  you  think  you 
understand  it  ? "  "  Yes,  sir,  I  understand  U  ;  and 
I  hope  before  long  I  shall  understand  the  notes  as 
well "— PttJwAotk 

648.  BOOKS,  Sool  of,  in  heaTon.  A  lady  told 
me  about  her  son,  I  should  think  a  very  extra- 
ordinary lad.  He  was  very  young ;  he  was  dying  ; 
he  had  been  a  great  student^at  any  rate  a  great 


deVourer  of  books.  He  was  a  good  lad— a  Christian 
but  in  dying  he  was  haunted  by  a  singular  distress : 
dying  he  should  be  immortal,  but  he  should  read  no 
more  booki.  Mr.  Binney  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
to  see  him,  so  on  the  next  visit  the  lady  told  him 
of  this  singular  sorrow.  Holding  the  lad  s  hand,  he 
said,  **  Ah,  my  dear  boy,  they  teU  me  that  you  are 
only  sorry  to  die  because  you  will  be  able  to  read  no 
more  books  ;  but,  you  know,  you  are  going  amongst 
the  ioult  of  boohs — amongst  the  souls  of  the  men 
who  thought  the  books." — PaaUon  Hood, 

649.  BOOKS  will  not  Mearo  learning.  In 
D'Israeli's  "  Curiosities  of  Literature  "  there  is  an 
Invective  of  Lucian  upon  those  men  who  boast  of 
possessing  large  libraries,  which  they  either  never 
read  or  never  profit  by.  He  begins  by  comparing 
such  a  person  to  a  pilot  who  has  never  learned  the 
art  of  navigation,  or  a  cripple  who  wears  embroidered 
slippers  but  cannot  stand  upright  in  theuL  Then 
he  exclaims,  "Why  do  you  buy  so  many  books t 
You  have  no  hair,  and  you  purchase  a  comb ;  you 
are  blind,  and  you  must  need  buy  a  fine  mirror ; 
YOU  are  deaf,  and  you  will  have  the  best  musical 
instrument  1  "—a  very  well-deserved  rebuke  to  those 
who  think  that  the  possession  of  books  will  secure 
them  learning. — Spurgeon, 

660.  BOOKS,  WorthleiS.  Mr.  Nicholas  Ferrar, 
a  very  learned  and  pious  man,  who  lived  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  on  the  third  day  before 
his  death  summoned  all  his  family  around  him,  and 
then  desired  his  brother  to  go  and  mark  out  a  place 
for  his  grave,  according  to  the  particular  directions 
he  then  gave.  When  his  brother  returned,  saying 
it  was  done  as  he  had  wished,  he  desired  them  all, 
in  presence  of  each  other,  to  take  out  of  his  study 
three  large  hampers  full  of  books,  which  had  been 
locked  up  for  many  years — "They  are  comedies, 
tragedies,  heroic  poems,  and  romances ;  let  them 
be  immediately  burned  upon  the  place  marked  out 
for  my  grave,  and  when  you  have  so  done  come 
back  and  inform  me."  When  information  was 
brought  him  that  they  were  all  consumed,  he  desired 
that  this  might  be  considered  as  the  testimony  of 
his  disapprobation  of  such  books,  as  tending  to  cor- 
rupt the  mind  of  man  and  improper  for  the  perusal 
of  Avery  serious  and  sincere  Christian. 

661.  BOBBOWING,  Evil  o£     That  money  of 

R 's  hangs  like  a  millstone  about  my  neck.    If 

I  had  it  paid,  I  would  never  borrow  again  from 
mortal  man." — NieoU,  the  poet  {to  his  mo&er), 

662.  BOBSOWINO,  Fatal  habit  of.  Scott  bouglit 
Abbotsford  for  £4000,  half  of  which,  according  to 
his  bad  and  sanguine  habit,  was  borrowed  from  his 
brother,  and  hiJf  raised  on  the  security  of  a  poem 
at  the  moment  of  sale  wholly  unwritten,  and  not 
completed  even  when  he  removed  to  the  place. — 
LittUs  Hittorieal  Lights  (condensed), 

663.  BRAND  plucked  from  the  burning.  A 
plain  countryman,  who  was  effectually  called  by 
Divine  grace  under  a  sermon  from  Zech.  ill  2,  was 
some  time  afterwards  accosted  by  a  quondam  com- 
panion of  his  drunken  fits,  and  strongly  solicited  to 
accompany  him  to  the  ale-house.  But  the  good 
man  strongly  resisted  all  his  arguments,  saying; 
'*  I  am  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  fira"  His  old 
companion  not  understanding  this,  he  explained  it 
thus — **  Look  ye,"  said  he,  ''there  U  a  great  differ- 
ence between  a  brand  and  a  green  stick ;  if  a  spark 
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flics  upon  ft  brand  that  has  been  partly  burned,  it  will 
soon  catoh  fire  again  ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  a  green 
stick.  I  tell  you  I  am  that  brand  plucked  oat  of  the 
fire,  and  I  dare  not  venture  into  the  way  of  tempta- 
tion, for  fear  of  being  set  on  fire.'* — WhUeoroa, 

664.  BBAHD  plucked  from  the  firo.  While 
laboormg  at  Waterbeach  I  had  preached  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  and  gone  home  to  dinner,  as  was 
my  wont»  with  one  of  the  congregation.  Unfortu- 
nately there  were  three  serrioes,  and  the  afternoon 
»ermon  came  so  dose  upon  the  back  of  the  morning 
that  it  was  difficult  to  prepare  the  soul,  especially  as 
the  dinner  is  a  necessary  but  serious  inconvenience 
where  a  dear  brain  is  required.  Alas  I  for  those 
afternoon  services  in  our  EuKlish  villages,  they  are 
usually  a  doleful  waste  of  effort  Boast  beef  and 
pudding  lie  heavy  on  the  hearers*  souls,  and  the 
preacber  himself  is  deadened  in  his  mental  processes 
while  digestion  claims  the  mastery  of  the  hour.  By 
a  careful  measuring  of  diet  I  remained,  on  that  oc- 
casion, in  an  earnest,  lively  condition ;  but)  to  my 
dismay,  I  found  that  the  pre-arranged  line  of  thought 
was  gone  from  me.  I  could  not  find  the  trail  of  my 
prepared  sermon,  and  press  my  forehead  as  I  might, 
the  mia^ng  topic  would  not  come.  Time  ^as  brief, 
the  boor  was  striking,  and  in  some  alarm  I  told  the 
honest  farmer  that  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me 
recollect  what  I  had  intended  to  preach  about 
**Ofa/'  he  said,  "never  mind;  you  will  be  sure 
to  have  a  good  word  for  us."  Just  at  that  moment 
a  blaxtng  block  of  wood  fell  out  of  the  fire  upon  the 
hearUk  at  my  feet,  smoking  into  one's  eyes  and  nose 
at  a  great  rate.  "  There,"  said  the  farmer,  "  there's 
a  text  for  you,  sir — *  Is  not  this  a  brand  plucked  out 
of  the  file  ? '  **  No,  I  thought,  it  was  not  plucked 
out,  for  it  fen  out  of  itself.  Here  was  a  text,  an 
illustration,  and  a  leading  thought  as  a  nest  egg  for 
more:  Further  light  came,  and  the  sermon  was  cer- 
tainly not  worse  than  my  more  prepared  effusions ; 
it  was  better  in  the  best  sense,  for  one  or  two  came 
forward  declaring  themselves  to  have  been  aroused 
and  converted  through  that  afternoon's  sermon.  I 
have  always  considered  that  it  was  a  happy  drcimi- 
stance  tiist  I  had  forgotten  the  text  frum  which  I 
had  intended  to  preach — Spwrgeon, 
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EaAVAOO  in  death.  The  Earl  of  Ferrers, 
who  was  condemned  to  the  gallows  for  killing  his 
steward,  employed  the  last  hours  of  his  imprison- 
ment in  playing  at  piquet#  The  night  before  his  exe- 
cution he  made  one  of  his  keepers  read  "Hamlet" 
whfle  he  was  in  bed ;  and  half  an  hour  before  he 
was  c&rried  to  the  gallows  he  was  employed  in  cor- 
recting verses  which  he  had  composed  in  the  Tower. 
Dressed  in  his  wedding-dothes,  dedced  with  silver 
embroidery,  he  rode  to  the  gallows  in  his  carriage, 
drawn  by  six  horses,  and  accompanied  by  troops 
and  a  beaise-and-six,  which  was  to  convey  his  corpse 
to  the  Surgeons'  HalL  He  died  apparently  without 
fear. — J)eiian, 

66«.  BBAVE  and  duty.  One  of  their  ancient 
kings  said,  "The  Laoedsmonians  seldom  inquire 
the  number  of  their  enemies,  but  the  place  when 
they  eouid  be  found," — Plutarch. 

6IPr.  BBA7E  and  fear.  In  1099  "Vniliam  L 
was  hunting  in  the  New  Forest,  when  he  received 
a  message  that  Helle  had  defeated  the  Normans 
and  surprised  the  dty  of  Mans.  Without  drawing 
bit  be  galloped  to  the  coast  and  jumped  into  a 


vessel  lying  at  anchor.  The  day  was  stormy,  and 
the  sailors  were  unwilling  to  embark.  "Sail  in- 
stantly!" cried  the  bold  man ;  "kinga  are  never 
drowned. " — KnigkL 

668.  BBAVE  and  Judgment.  One  of  the  pro- 
scribed Covenanters,  overcome  by  sickness,  had 
found  shdter  in  the  house  of  a  respectable  widow 
and  had  died  there.  The  corpse  was  discovered  by 
the  laird  of  Weeterhall,  a  petty  tvrant  .  .  .  This 
man  pulled  down  the  house  of  the  poor  woman, 
carried  away  her  furniture,  and  leaving  her  and  her 
younger  children  to  wsnder  in  the  fields,  dragged 
her  son  Andrew,  who  was  still  a  lad,  before  Claver- 
house^  who  happened  to  be  marching  through  that 
part  of  the  countr}'.  Claverhouse  was  that  day 
strangely  lenient ;  but  Westerhall  was  eager  to  sig- 
nalise his  loyal^,  and  extofted  a  sullen  consent 
The  guns  were  loaded,  and  the  youth  was  told  to 
pull  his  bonnet  over  his  face.  He  refused,  and 
stood  confronting  his  murderers  with  the  Bible  in 
his  hand.  "  I  can  look  you  in  the  face,"  he  said ; 
*'  I  have  done  nothing  of  which  I  need  be  ashamed. 
But  how  will  you  look  in  that  day  when  you  shall 
be  judged  by  what  is  Written  in  this  book  t "  He 
fell  dead,  and  was  buried  in  the  moor. — Macaulcuf 
{condensed). 

669.  BBAVE,  Hnmiliation  o£  Jolibois,a  veteran, 
having  learnt  that  his  son  had  deserted  the  first 
battalion  of  Paris,  felt  so  indignant  at  this  dis-^raoe 
to  his  name  that  he  instantly  resolved  to  go  and 
supnly  the  recreant's  place.  He  joined  the  army 
just  before  the  battle  of  Jemappe,  in  which  he 
fought  with  great  gallantly,  exclaiming  at  every 
shot  be  fired,  "  O  my  son  !  why  should  the  painful 
remembrance  of  thy  fault  embitter  moments  so 
glorious  7  " — Percy  Anecdotes. 

660.  BBAVE  true  to  the  last.  A  Scotch 
corsair  of  the  name  of  Le  Breton,  having  been 
attacked  by  some  English  vessels  in  1612,  defended 
himsdf  with  extraordinary  courage ;  but  being  at 
last  mortally  wounded,  and  no  longer  able  to  con- 
tend with  the  enemy,  he  made  one  of  his  men  bring 
him  his  hautboy,  on  which  he  played  for  their 
encouragement,  as  long  as  his  breath  would  permit 
him. — Percy  Anecdotes. 

661.  BBAVEBY  and  compaaaion.  In  the  Life  of 
Lessing  we  are  told  that  when  Kleist,  the  German 
poet,  who  was  a  brave  officer,  was  discontented 
at  being  placed  over  a  hospital  after  the  battle  of 
Roesbacb,  Lessing  used  to  comfort  him  with  the 
passage  in  Xenophon's  "  Cyropedia  "  which  says  that 
the  bravest  men  are  always  the  most  compassionate  ; 
adding  that  the  eight  pilgrims  from  Bremen  and 
Lubeck  who  went  out  to  war  against  the  enemy 
on  their  first  arrival  in  the  Holy  Land  took  charge 
of  the  sick  and  wounded. — JuUus  C.  Hare. 

662.  BBEAD  of  Ufe  near  in  death.  Some  food 
being  brought  to  him  (Dr.  Raleigh  on  his  deathbed), 
of  which  he  tried  in  vain  to  partake,  he  put  it 
gently  aside,  saying,  '*  The  Bread  of  Life  is  near." — 
Mrs.  RaUifjh. 

668.  BBEAD.  Urgent  need  of.  During  the 
French  Revolution  hundreds  of  market-women, 
attended  by  an  armed  mob  of  men,  went  to  Ver- 
sailles to  demand  bread  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, there  being  great  destitution  in  Paris.  They 
entered  the  ball.    There  was  a  discussion  upon 
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the  criminal  laws  going  on.  A  fishwoman  cried 
oat,  **  Stop  that  babbler !  That  is  not  the  qnee- 
tion;  t/i«  9 uettiem  tt  oioiit  (read"— Zttt^'«  ifutorMo^ 
Lighls, 

664.  BBETHBEN,  Generous  feeling  towards. 
One   incident    gives    high    proof    of    the    native 

fenerosity  of  Turner's  nature.  He  was  one  of  the 
[anging  Committee,  as  the  phrase  goes,  of  the 
Boysd  Academy.  The  walls  were  full  when  Turner's 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  picture  sent  in  by  an 
unlcnown  provincial  artist  by  the  name  of  Bird. 
**  A  good  picture  I "  he  exclaimed ;  **  it  must  be 
hung  up  and  exhibited."  "  Impossible  ! "  responded 
the  committee  of  academicians*  '*The  arrange 
ment  cannot  be  disturbed.  Quite  impossible ! 
"A  good  picture,"  iterated  Turner;  ''it  must  be 
hung  up ;  and  finding  his  colleagues  to  be  as 
obstinate  as  himself,  he  hitched  down  one  of  his 
own  pictures,  and  hung  up  Bird's  in  its  place. 
Would  to  Grod  that  in  far  more  instances  the  like 
spirit  ruled  among  servants  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
The  desire  to  honour  others  and  to  give  others  a 
fair  opportunity  to  rise  should  lead  ministers  of  dis- 
tinction to  give  place  to  less  eminent  men  to  whom 
it  may  be  of  essential  service  to  become  better 
known.  We  are  not  to  look  every  man  on  his  own 
things,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of  others. 
— Spurf/eon. 

666.  BBETHREN,  Beconclliation  between.  My 
worthy  grandfather  was  a  very  affectionate  but 
passionate  man.  He  had  a  brother  for  whom  he 
felt  a  tender  love.  They  had  once  fallen  into  a 
dispute  with  each  other,  and  had  returned  to  their 
respective  homes  in  a  rage.  This  happened  on  a 
Friday.  At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  it  began  to 
grow  dark,  my  good  grandmother,  like  another 
Martha,  began  to  make  all  things  ready  for  the 
Sabbath.  She  called  out,  **  My  beloved  Joseph,  it 
is  already  dark ;  come  and  light  up  the  Sabbath 
lamp."  iBut  he,  sunk  in  profound  sadness,  paced 
the  room  backwards  and  forwards,  to  the  increasing 
anxiety  of  the  good  old  woman,  who  exclaimed. 
**  See !  the  stars  are  already  in  the  firmament,  and 
our  Sabbath  lamp  is  still  dark."  My  grandfather 
then  took  his  hat  and  staff,  and  with  visible  per- 
turbation hurried  out  of  the  house ;  but  in  a  few 
minutes  he  returned  with  tears  of  joy  in  his  eyes. 
"  Now,  my  beloved  Rebecca,"  cries  he,  "  now  I  am 
ready."  He  offered  up  the  prayer,  and  with  evident 
feelings  of  delight  kindled  the  lamp.  He  after- 
wards made  known  his  dispute,  adding,  **  It  was  not 
possible  for  me  to  offer  up  the  prayer  and  light  the 
lamp  before  I  was  reconciled  with  Isaac." 

"  But  how  came  it  to  pass  that  you  returned  so 
quickly  ?  '* 

'*  Why,"  said  he,  **  Isaac,  like  me,  could  not  rest 
— ^it  was  with  him  as  it  was  with  me — he  also  oonld 
not  enter  upon  the  Sabbath  without  being  recon- 
ciled. We  met  each  other  in  t.he  street--he  was 
coming  to  me,  I  was  going  to  him — we  fell  into 
each  other's  arms  weeping." 

When,  many  years  after,  I  first  read  in  the 
Gospel  of  our  Lord  the  words,  **  Therefore,  if  thou 
bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  rememberest 
that  thy  brother  hath  ought  against  thee;  leave 
there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  go  thy  way ; 
first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come 
and  offer  thy  gift,"  this  event,  which  had  affected 
me  when  a  child,  presented  itself  anew  to  my  mind, 
and  I  thanked  G(xl  that  He  had  still  left  such  in* 


dications  of  life  amid  so  much  death  in  that  people 
who  are  my  flesh  and  bones. — Dr,  Capercoae. 

666.  BBEVIT7  In  pxeacUnff.  After  a  brother 
minister  had  occupied  his  full  share  of  time  in 
preaching,  Mr.  Gregor,  of  Bonhill,  reminded  the 
audience  that  they  all  knew  of  **  the  great  differenoe 
between  the  UngA  of  a  sermon  and  the  $trength  of 
a  sermon." — Vr,  Wilson. 

667.  BBEVIT7,  Necessity  of.  Dr.  Cotton 
Mather  wrote  over  his  study-door  in  large  letters, 
BE  SHORT.  Callers  upon  ministers  will  please 
make  a  note  of  this ;  as  also  brethren  who  are  lengthy 
at  the  prayer-meeting ;  Sunday-school  teachers,  in 
all  their  devotional  exercises  and  addresses ;  speakers 
at  public  meetings  who  have  nothing  to  say ;  and 
ministers  who  are  given  to  prosiness. — Spurgeon, 

668.  BBEVIT7,  Wisdom  of.  When  Queen 
Anne  told  Dr.  South  that  his  sermon  had  only  one 
fault— that  of  being  too  short — he  replied  that  he 
should  have  made  it  shorter  if  he  had  bad  more 
time. — Horace  Smith, 

669.  BBEVITV,  Wisdom  of.  Very  wisely  does 
an  American  writer  say,  **  There  is  a  mighty  differ- 
ence between  preaching  the  everlasting  Gospel  and 
preaching  the  Gospel  everlastingly."  There  is  no 
end  to  the  truth,  but  there  shomd  be  an  end  to  the 
sermon,  or  else  it  will  answer  no  end  but  that  of 
wearying  the  hearer.  A  friend  who  oocasionaliy 
visits  the  Continent  always  prefers  the  passage 
from  Dover  to  Calais,  for  a  reason  which  we  com- 
mend to  the  notice  of  certain  prosy  speakers — it  is 
short  If  you  speak  well,  you  will  not  be  long ;  if 
you  speak  ill,  yon  ought  not  to  be  so.  We  oommend 
to  the  verbose  brother  the  counsel  of  a  costermonger 
to  an  open-air  preacher — it  was  rather  rude,  but 
peculiarly  sensible — "I  say,  old  fellow,  our  it 
8H0BT." — i^urgeon. 

670.  BBIBEB7  resisted.  Persuaded  that  Mar- 
veil  would  be  theirs  (the  Administration's)  for  pro- 
perly asking,  they  sent  his  old  schoolfellow,  the 
Lord  Treasurer  Danby,  to  renew  acquaintance  with 
him  in  his  garret  At  parting,  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
out  of  pure  affection,  slipped  into  his  hand  an  order 
upon  the  Treasury  for  £1000,  and  then  went  to 
his  chariot  Marvell,  looking  at  the  paper,  called 
after  the  Treasurer,  '*My  lord,  I  request  another 
moment"  They  went  up  again  to  the  garret,  and 
Jack,  the  servant-boy,  was  called.  "Jack,  child, 
what  had  I  for  dinner  yesterday?*'  "Don't  you 
remember,  sirT  Tou  had  the  little  shoulder  of 
mutton  that  you  ordered  me  to  bring  from  the 
woman  in  the  market"  *'  Very  right,  child.  What 
have  I  for  dinner  to-day? "  **  Don't  you  know,  sir, 
that  you  bade  me  lay  by  the  blade-bone  to  broil  f  " 
"  'Tis  so ;  very  right,  child ;  go  away.  My  lord, 
do  you  hear  that  I  Andrew  MarvfJl's  dinner  is 
provided.  There's  your  piece  of  paper — I  want  it 
not  I  know  the  sort  of  kindness  you  intended.  I 
live  here  to  serve  my  constituents.  The  Ministry 
may  seek  men  for  their  purposa  I  am  not  onei" — 
Coleridge. 

671.  BRIBES  declined.  ''Why,"  asked  one  of 
the  English  Tories  of  the  Tory  Grovemor  of  Massa* 
chusetts — "why  hath  not  Mr.  Adams  been  taken 
off  from  his  opposition  by  an  office?"  To  which 
the  Governor  replied,  "  Such  is  the  obstinacy  and 
Inflexible  disposition  of  the  man,  that  he  never 
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would  be  eonciliated  by  any  office  whatever."  His 
daughter  used  to  say  that  her  father  refused  a 
penaion  from  the  British  Government  of  £2000  a 
year.  Once,  when  a  secret  messenger  from  General 
Gage  threatened  him  with  a  trial  for  treason  if  he 
pernisted  in  his  opposition  to  the  Grovemment,  and 
promised  him  honours  and  wealth  if  he  would  desist, 
Adams  rose  to  his  feet  and  gave  him  this  answer — 
**  Sir,  I  trust  I  have  long  since  made  my  peace  with 
the  King  of  kings.  No  personal  consideration  shall 
induce  me  to  abandon  the  righteous  cause  of  my 
country." — Litdc's  Hutorical  LiffItU  (eondennd), 

672.  BBIBE8,  Befponding  ta  A  captain,  ob- 
serving that  one  of  the  drums  did  not  beat,  sent  his 
lieutenant  to  inquire  the  reason.  "  Tell  the  c^>tain," 
whispered  the  drummer,  **  that  my  drum  is  loaded 
with  turkeys,  and  one  of  them  is  for  him."  "  Well, 
well,"  said  the  captain,  "  he  needn't  do  duty  if  he 
bn't  able." — ChriMtian  Age. 

KBTTJiTANCY  often  without  lasting  effects. 
There'll  be  more  stars  up  there  after  these  fire* 
works,  won't  there,  papa  ?  "  said  my  little  boy  after 
a  famous  pvrotechnio  display.  Very  good  for  a 
child,  but  I  haven't  noticed  the  heavens  improved  in 
that  direction. — B, 

•74.  BROAD  and  nazrow  Christianity.  Norman 
Madeod  said  in  his  last  speech,  he  desired  to  be 
as  broad  as  the  charity  of  Almighty  God,  and  as 
narrow  as  Grod*s  righteousness,  which  is  a  sharp 
sword  that  separates  between  eternal  right  and 
wrong. — Christian  Age, 

675.  BROAD  views,  Danger  ol  ''Broad  views," 
I  have  observed,  are  but  the  gilded  gateway  to  the 
**  broad  road."  *  They  remind  me  of  the  young  man 
of  whom  I  have  somewhere  read,  who  would  no 
longer  read  the  Bible,  which  he  had  been  taught  to 
revere,  "  because,"  he  said.  "  it  has  such  a  mess  of 
t^resbyterian  bigotry  in  it" — Prof.  Pheipa. 

676.  BROAD  views  misandeTstood.  At  London, 
where  he  (Dr.  Arnold)  wished  religious,  not  sectarian, 
examination  to  be  introduced  into  the  University, 
he  was  regarded  as  a  b^ot,  while  at  Oxford  he  was 
r^aarded  as  an  extreme  latitudinarian.  "  If  I  had 
two  net^at,"  said  he,  *'  I  think  I  had  a  very  good 
chance  of  being  hanged  by  both  sides." — Smiles. 

67T.  BROTHER^  A  Just  and  generous.  Sergeant 
Glanvil's  father,  indignant  at  the  vices  of  his  eldest 
son,  bequeathed  the  family  estate  to  the  second ; 
but  the  young  man  becoming  convinced  that,  subse- 
quently to  t^t  will  being  made,  the  rightful  heir 
had  reformed,  he  called  him,  with  many  of  his 
inendM,  together  to  a  feast,  and  after  other  dishes 
had  been  served  up  to  the  dinner  Sergeant  Glanvil 
ordered  one  that  was  covered  to  be  set  before  his 
brother,  and  desired  him  to  uncover  it,  which  he 
doing,  the  company  was  surprised  to  find  it  full  of 
writings.  So  he  said,  "I  am  now  to  do  what  I  am 
sure  my  father  would  have  done  if  he  had  lived  to 
see  that  happy  change  which  you  now  all  see  in 
my  brother,  and  therefore  I  freely  restore  to  him 
the  whole  estate." — Bishop  Burnet. 

676.  BROTHER,  Claims  of.  I  remember  when, 
nine  years  ago,  in  Boston,  a  great  tabernacle,  hold- 
ins  8000  people,  was  built  for  Mr.  Moody.  He 
hSd  a  month's  services  in  it,  during  which  the 
boildtng  was  full ;  but  at  the  last  meeting  it  was  so 


crowded  that  it  was  overfilled  an  hour  before  the 
service.  Every  door  was  shut,  except  the  private 
door  behind,  by  which  only  the  workers  had  acoesa 
Many  people  crowded  round  pressing  to  get  in,  but 
were  restrained  by  a  chain  of  policemen.  There 
were  members  of  the  State  Council,  ladies  in  their 
silks  and  jewels,  and  aldermen  of  the  City  Council ; 
but  to  the  entreaties  of  each  and  all  the  uniform 
reply  was  given  that  they  could  not  be  admitted. 
One  gentleman  came  up^  and  the  policeman  said, 
"  No,  sir ;  you  cannot  come  in."  He  said,  "  I  came 
here  for  half  a  day  only ;  I  have  finished  my  busi- 
ness, and  have  come  to  hear  Mr.  Moody."  He 
gave  his  card — he  was  a  governor  of  a  New  England 
state ;  but  the  policeman  was  unable  to  let  him  in, 
and  said,  '*  Even  were  you  allowed  to  pass,  there  is 
no  room  for  you  inside  ;  but  my  orders  are  strict." 
Just  then  I  saw  another  man  come  up.  He  was  a 
countryman.  Neither  his  hair  nor  beard  had  been 
trimmed  by  a  city  barber.  His  hands  were  callous 
with  toil  He  was  a  small  man.  Here,  thought 
I,  a  governor  has  been  refused,  and  he  tries  to  get 
in.  "I  must  come  in,"  he  said.  The  policemaa 
pushed  him  aside.  "JBut,"  he  said,  "would  you 
go  and  tell  my  brother  William  that  his  brother 
Greoige  wants  to  come  in  ?  "  I  went  in ;  they  were 
singing  the  hymn  before  the  address  when  I  told 
Mr.  Mood^.  Quick  as  a  flash  he  said,  **  My  brother 
George  I  Let  him  in  at  once.  Make  way  there  for 
my  brother  Greorge."  And  as  there  was  no  seat  for 
him,  Mr.  Moody  took  him  into  the  pulpit  and 
plaoed  him  in  his  own  seat.  And  so  at  the  last 
great  day,  when  the  kings  and  great  ones  of  the 
earth  come  there,  but  are  not  allowed  to  enter, 
when  one  of  the  least  of  God's  children  comes  up, 
be  will  just  say,  "Will  you  tell  my  Brother  that 
one  of  His  brethren  is  outside  and  wants  to  come 
in?"  And  then  he  is  let  in  at  once  and  seated  on 
the  throncL — Dr.  PerUeeosL    • 

676.  BROTHER,  Love  of.  Mr.  H ,  an  in- 
genious artist,  being  destitute  of  employment  and 
reduced  to  great  distress,  had  no  other  resource 
than  to  solicit  the  aid  of  an  elder  brother,  who  was 
in  good  circnmstances.  To  him,  therefore,  he  applied, 
and  begged  some  little  hovel  to  live  in  and  some 
provision  for  his  support.  The  brother  was  melted 
into  tears,  and  said,  **  You,  my  dear  brother  1  you 
live  in  a  hovel !  You  are  a  man  »you  are  an  honour 
to  the  family.  I  am  nothing.  Ton  shall  take  this 
house  and  the  estate,  and  I  will  be  your  guest,  if 
you  please."  The  brothers  thus  affectionately  lived 
together,  as  if  it  were  common  property,  till  the 
death  of  the  elder  pot  the  artist  in  possession  of  the 
whole. 

686.  BROTHER,  Love  of.  Timoleon,  the  Corin- 
thian,  was,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  a  noble  pat- 
tern of  fraternal  love.  Being  in  battle  with  the 
Argives,  and  seeing  his  brother  fall  by  the  wounds 
he  had  recehred,  he  instantly  leaped  over  his  dead 
body,  and  with  his  shield  protected  it  from  insult 
and  plunder ;  and  though  severely  wounded  in  the 
generous  enterprise,  he  would  not  on  any  account 
retreat  to  a  place  of  safety  till  he  had  seen  the 
corpse  carried  off  the  field  by  his  friends. 

661.  BROTHERS,  Meeting  of.  lUcards,  a  friend 
of  Mozley,  was  once,  in  the  remote  days  of  the 
old  stage-coach,  detained  for  a  night  in  some  out- 
of-the-way  inn.  He  ordered  Ms  dinner.  He  was 
told  another  gentleman  was  also  detained  in  the 
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house — would  he  have  any  objection  to  dine  with 
him  I  No ;  it  was  a  pleasant  man,  much  older 
than  himself,  he  met.  As  they  talked  the  con- 
versation narrowed.  They  knew  the  same  places, 
the  same  names,  but  they  had  talked  on  for  a  long 
time  into  the  evening  before  they  discovered  that 
they  were  brotherR,  who  had  never  before  met  each 
other.  The  elder  brother  had  gone  out  into  the 
world  and  got  into  the  highway  of  his  life  before 
Bicards,  the  Oriel  man,  was  even  bom. — MozUy's 
Heminwenees  of  the  Oxford  and  Orid  Movement 

683.  BUILDINO  f or  God.  The  story  of  Rowland 
Hill  preaching  against  the  first  Surrey  Theatre  is 
very  characteristic.  The  building  of  Surrey  Chapel 
was  going  on  simultaneouNly  with  that  of  the 
theatre.  In  his  sermon  he  addressed  his  audience 
as  follows  : — **  You  have  a  race  to  run  now  between 
God  and  the  devil ;  the  children  of  the  last  are 
making  all  possible  haste  in  building  him  a  temple, 
where  he  may  receive  the  donations  and  worship  of 
the  children  of  vanity  and  sin  !  Now  is  your  time, 
therefore,  to  bestir  yourselves  in  the  cause  of  right- 
eousness, and  never  let  it  be  said  but  what  God  can 
outrun  the  devil !  " — Clerical  Anecdotes, 

683.  BUILDINO,  Frnitleas.  Ring  Vortigem  Is  said 
to  have  attempted  to  build  a  fortress  upon  Salisbury 
Plain  ;  but  as  he  built,  every  day's  work  was  over- 
thrown in  the  night  by  an  earthquake. — Vaughan. 

684.  BUBDEN  Bvited  to  the  Ufa^  A  lady  who 
lost  the  use  of  her  arm  by  a  fall  in  winter  said  to 
a  friend,  smiling,  that  she  bad  just  been  consider- 
ing the  circumstances  of  all  her  acquaintances,  but 
bad  not  been  able  to  fix  upon  one  who  could  with 
less  inconvenience  sustain  such  a  loss  than  she 
oottld.  She  therefore  admired  the  Divine  wisdom 
and  goodness  in  appointing  her  to  bear  that  affile- 
tion  rather  than  any  other  person. — Arvine, 

686.  BURIAL,  Teaching  of.  The  Egyptians, 
among  whom  Abraham  dwelt,  entertaining,  as  they 
did,  the  foolish  superstition  that  the  existence  of 
the  soul  depended  on  the  preservation  of  the  lifeless 
clay,  took  evexy  possible  precaution  to  guard  the 
body  against  decay  by  embalming  it  and  wrapping 
it  in  sheets  of  linen  and  sold.  And  these  mummies 
they  sometimes  kept  in  their  homes,  and  sometimes 
placed  in  gigantic  edifices  intended  to  defy  the 
hand  of  time.  But  Abraham,  by  burying  his  dead 
out  of  his  sight,  taught  practically  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  Judaism,  that  when  the  body  has  been 
severed  from  the  immortal  soul  it  has  lost  the 
sacredness  and  value  which  belonged  to  it  in  life. 
"  The  dust  retumeth  to  the  earth  as  it  was ;  and 
the  spirit  retumeth  unto  Gk>d  who  gave  it" — Dr, 
Hermann  AdUr. 

686.  BUSINESS,  Dangers  o£  X  said  one  day  to 
a  respectable  tradesman,  "  When  are  you  going  to 
begin  to  think  of  eternity  and  come  to  the  House 
of  God  I"  His  reply  I  shall  never  forget.  '*I 
know,  sir,  that  I  ought  to  oome ;  but  it*s  no  use ;  my 
mind  is  so  full  of  business,  I  can  think  of  nothing 
else."— i>r.  Thain  Davidson. 

687.  BUSINESS,  Dangers  ol  Astronomers  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  establish  an 
observatory  in  a  great  dty.  Why?  Because  the 
thunder  of  the  vehicles  upon  the  pavements  is  such 
that  there  are  oscillations  going  on  all  the  time, 
slight  trembles,  so  that  you  cannot  measure  with 


absolute  accuracy.  Thus  it  is  when  men  are  so 
whirled  in  business  that  they  cannot  make  clear  and 
critical  observations  of  things  that  require  calmness 
of  heart  and  of  mind. — Beecher, 

688.  BUSINESS,  Ood's,  stands  first  Dr.  Parr, 
in  his  Life  of  Archbishop  XJssher,  relates  that  while 
that  prelate  was  once  preaching  in  the  church  at 
Co  vent  Garden  a  message  arrived  from  the  Court 
that  the  king  wished  immediately  to  see  him.  He 
descended  from  the  pulpit,  listened  to  the  command, 
aud  told  the  messenger  that  he  was  then,  as  he  mw, 
employed  in  God's  business,  but  as  soon  as  he  bad 
done  be  wou'd  attend  upon  the  king  to  understand 
his  plesjBure,  and  then  continued  his  sermon. 

689.  BUSINESS,  God's,  stands  first  Tour 
business — you  cannot  neglect  that !  Call  to  mind 
the  story  of  the  rich  English  merchant  to  whom 
Elizabeth  gave  some  commission  of  importance, 
and  he  demurred  to  undertake  it,  saying,  "  Please 
your  Majesty,  if  I  obey  your  behests,  what  will  be- 
come of  these  affairs  of  mipe?"  And  his  monarch 
answereld,  "  Leave  those  things  to  me ;  when  you 
are  employed  in  my  service,  t  will  take  charge  of 
your  business.'*  So  will  it  be  with  you.  Do  but  sur- 
render vourself  to  Christ,  and  He,  of  His  own  free 
will,  taKes  in  hand  all  your  affairs. — Spurgeon, 

690.  BUSINESS,  Unchristian   prindples   in. 

Some  time  ago,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  young 
man  in  a  jeweller's  store  stood  behind  the  counter 
offering  gold  rings  to  a  customer.  He  said,  *'  Those 
rings  are  fourteen  carats."  The  lady  replied,  "I 
want  a  ring  of  sixteen  carats ;  '*  and  not  getting 
what  she  wanted,  went  away.  The  head  man  of 
the  firm  came  and  said  to  the  clerk,  '*  Why  did  yoa 
not  tell  her  that  these  rings  were  sixteen  carats  ?  " 
He  replied,  **  I  cannot  deceive  anybody."  The  head 
man  of  the  firm  severely  reprimanded  him,  and  said, 
*'  You  never  can  get  along  in  this  way.  It  is  lawful 
in  business  to  make  these  little  misrepresentationaL" 
Who  was  the  young  man  ?  A  hera  Who  was  the 
gentleman  representing  the  firm  7  A  deacon  in  a 
Brooklyn  church. — Talmage. 

691.  BUSINESS,  Unchristian  ininclples  in.  A 
young  man  stood  behind  the  counter  selling  goods 
to  a  lady.  As  he  was  putting  up  the  parcel,  he 
said  to  the  customer,  "Madam,  I  notice  a  slight 
fiaw  in  that  piece  of  silk."  The  lady  perceived  it, 
and  the  piece  was  left  unsold.  The  manager  of 
that  department  observed  what  was  going  on,  and 
immediately  wrote  to  the  lad's  father  in  the  country, 
'*  Your  son  is  not  sharp  enough  for  business,  he  will 
never  make  a  merchant"  The  father,  who  was  a 
Christian  man,  came  up  to  town  to  .make  inquiry, 
and  when  he  found  out  what  the  facts  were,  said 
to  the  head  of  the  establishment,  "  I  am  proud  of 
my  boy,  and  would  never  wish  him  to  act  otherwise 
than  he  has  done ;  God  will  provide  another  opening 
for  him." — Dr.  Thain  Davidson, 

692.  BUSINESS,  Unfair  roles  o£  A  young 
man  in  Philadelphia  was  turned  out  from  his 
employ  because  of  inebriation  gotten  in  the  service 
of  the  merchant  who  employed  him  ;  and  here  is 
the  letter  he  wrote  to  his  employer : — "Sir :  I  came 
into  your  service  unoorrupt  in  principles  and  in 
morals ;  but  the  rules  of  your  house  required  me  to 
spend  my  evenings  at  places  of  public  entertain, 
ment  and  amusement  in  search  of  customers.  To 
accomplish  my  work  in  your  Bervioe,  I  was  obliged 
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to  drink  with  them,  and  join  them  in  their  pursoita 
of  pleasorei  It  was  not  my  choioe,  but  the  rule  of 
the  honseL  I  went  with  them  to  the  theatre  and 
the  billiard  table ;  bat  it  was  not  my  choice.  I  did 
not  wish  to  ga  I  went  in  yonr  service.  It  was 
sot  my  pleasure  so  to  do  ;  bat  I  was  the  conductor 
and  companion  of  the  simple  ones,  void  alike  of 
understanding  and  of  principle,  in  their  sinful 
pleasuiea  and  deeds  of  deeper  darkness,  that  I 
might  retain  them  as  your  customers.  Your 
interest  required  it^  I  have  added  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  profits  of  your  trade,  but  at  what 
expense  yon  now  see,  and*  I  know  tDO  welL  You 
have  become  wealthy,  but  I  am  poor  indeed ;  and 
now  this  cruel  dismissal  from  your  employ  is  the 
recompense  I  receive  for  a  character  ruined  and 
prospects  blasted  in  helping  to  make  you  a  rich 
man  I  " — Talmage, 

•93.  E08YBODIE8,  LMwm  for.  A  man  who 
bad  become  rich  by  his  own  exertions,  was  asked 
by  a  friend  the  secret  of  his  success.  "I  have 
aocnmnlated,"  replied  he,  **  about  one  half  of  my 
property  by  attending  strictly  to  my  own  business, 
and  the  other  half  by  letting  other  people's  alone." 
— CUrieal  Library. 

69C  BUSYBODY,  Beproofofl  A  certain  woman 
once  called  upon  her  minister  to  tell  him  how  much 
her  mind  had  been  hurt  Her  pastor  received  her 
with  all  tenderness,  and  inquired  into  the  cause  of 
her  distress.  She  went  on  to  say,  "She  could 
aisure  him  that  her  mind  was  very  much  hurt 
indeed,  bat  she  did  not  know  how  to  tell  him.*' 
The  minister,  judging  it  must  be  something  serious, 
urged  her  to  be  explicit  upon  the  subject  of  her 
distress.  At  last  she  said,  '*It  is  the  length  of 
your  bands,  sir,  when  in  the  pulpit"  '*0h," 
laid  the  minister,  "  the  length  of  my  bands  ! — is  it 
that  so  distresses  you  t  I  will  take  care  that  that 
iball  be  a  source  of  distress  to  you  no  more.*'  So 
fetching  bis  bands,  he  said,  "Here  is  a  pair  of 
scissors,  cut  them  to  your  wish."  After  she  had 
done  this,  she  thanked  him,  and  professed  to  feel 
her  mind  relieved.  **WeIl,  my  friend,"  said  the 
minister,  *'I  may  tell  you  that  my  nund  has  also 
been  very  much  hurt,  perhaps  even  more  than 
yonra.**  *'0h,  sir,  I  am  sorry  for  that :  what,  sir, 
has  hurt  your  mind  so  ? "  He  replied,  "  It  is  the 
length  of  your  tongue.  And  now,  as  one  good 
turn  deserves  another,  you  will  allow  as  much  to  be 
cut  o£f  as  will  reduce  it  to  about  its  proper  length." 
It  need  not  be  remarked  that  she  was  speechless, 
and  it  is  hoped,  learnt  an  important  lesson  with 
respect  to  that  unruly  member. — Denton, 

696.  CALL^  Influence  In  accepting.  Of  Scot- 
land's great  preacher,  the  late  Kev.  l3r.  Madeod, 
the  following  is  told.  In  visiting  his  Dalkeith 
parishioners  to  say  farewell,  he  called  on  one  of 
those  sharp-tongued  old  ladies  whose  privileged 
gibes  have  added  so  much  to  the  treasury  of  Scot- 
tish humour.  To  her  he  expressed  his  regret  at 
leaving  his  friends  at  Dalkeith,  but  stated  that  he 
considered  his  invitation  to  Glasgow  in  the  light  of 
**  a  call  from  the  Lord."  *'  Ay,  ay,"  was  the  sharp 
response ;  "  but  if  the  Lord  hadna  called  you  to  a 
better  steepend,  it  might  hae  been  lang  gin  ye  had 
beard  Him!" 

696.  CALL  of  Ghxiflt,  Histaken.  In  the  second 
century,  Cekus,  a  celebrated  adversary  of  Christi- 


anity, distorting  our  Lord's  expression,  oomplaiaed^ 
"Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  make  the 
most  horrible  and  dreadful  society ;  for  He  calls 
sinners,  and  not  the  righteous,  so  that  the  body  He 
came  to  assemble  is  a  body  of  profligates,  separated 
from  good  people,  among  whom  they  before  were 
mixed.  He  has  rejected  all  the  good,  and  collected 
aU  the  bad."  "  True,"  says  Origen,  in  reply,  "  our 
Jesus  came  to  call  sinners — but  to  repentance.  Ha 
assembled  the  wicked — but  to  convert  them  into 
new  men,  or  rather  to  change  them  into  angels. 
We  come  to  Him  covetous,  He  makes  us  liberal ; 
lascivious,  He  makes  us  chaste  ;  violent,  He  makes 
us  meek  ;  impious,  He  makes  us  religious^" 

697.  CALL  of  Ghritt  responded  to.  "  No,  my 
lord,"  wrote  Whitefield  to  the  bishop  [of  Bristol], 
"  being,  as  I  think,  without  cause  denied  adnussion 
into  the  Church,  I  am  content  to  take  the  fields, 
and  when  the  weather  will  permit,  with  a  table  for 
my  pulpit  and  the  heavens  for  my  sounding  board, 
I  desire  to  proclaim  to  all  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  Christ."~V:  IL  Andrew, 

698.  CALL  of  Ood,  Secret  of.  The  following 
beautiful  tradition  about  Muses  is  handed  down  to 
posterity : — He  led  the  fiock  of  his  father-in-law. 
One  day  while  he  was  contemplating  his  flock  in 
the  desert,  he  saw  a  Uunb  leave  the  herd,  and  run 
further  and  further  away.  The  tender  shepherd 
not  only  followed  it  with  hie  eyes,  but  went  after  it 
The  lamb  quickened  his  step,  hopped  over  hill, 
sprang  over  ditches,  hastening  through  valley  and 
plain ;  the  shepherd  nnweariedly  followed  its  track. 
At  last  the  lamb  stopped  by  a  spring  at  which  it 
eagerly  quenched  its  thirst  Moses  hastened  to  the 
spot,  looked  sadly  at  the  drinking  laiub,  and  said : 
"It  was  thirst,  then,  my  poor  beast,  which  tor- 
mented thee,  and  drove  thee  from  me,  and  I  didn't 
understand ;  now  thou  art  faint  and  weary  from 
the  long,  hard  way,  thy  powers  are  exhausted ;  how 
then  couldst  thou  return  to  thy  comrades  ?  "  After 
the  lamb  had  quenched  his  thirst  and  seemed  un- 
decided what  course  to  take  Moses  lifted  it  to  his 
shoulder,  and,  bending  under  the  heavy  burden, 
strode  back  to  the  flock.  Then  he  heard  the  voice 
of  Grod  calling  to  him,  saying  :  "  Thou  hast  a  tender 
heart  for  my  creatures,  thou  art  a  kind,  gentle 
fihepherd  to  the  flocks  of  man — thou  art  now  called 
to  feed  the  flocks  of  God." — Jewuh  Messenger. 

699.  CALMNESS  amid  excitement  "Travel- 
ling in  the  West  of  England,  I  was  very  much 
surprised  at 'one  of  the  stations  to  see  the  guard  of 
the  train  surrounded  by  seven  passengers,  each  one 
of  whom  was  plying  him  with  questions  which 
seemed  to  me  difficult  to  answer.  I  was  amazed  at 
his  quietness  and  self-possession.  One  after  another 
he  dealt  with,  and  satisfied  them  alL  When  it 
was  over  I  said  to  him,  *Well,  you  must  be  a 
wonderful  man  to  keep  yourself  so  calm  amidst  all 
this  excitement*  *Not  at  all,  madam,'  he  answered. 
'  The  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  urMerstanding, 
keeps  my  heart  aiid  mind,  and  I  can  manage  easily 
enough.  What  a  testimony  !  Truly  this  railway 
guard  knew  the  secret  of  quiet  amid  the  whirl  of 
business.  Verily  it  is  the  peace  of  God  which 
passeth  understanding  J' — Lady  hope. 

700.  CALMNESS  a  presage  of  Tictory.  A  great 
naval  hero,  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  fought  on  one 

I  occasion,  with  his  solitary  ship,  a  line  of  formidable 
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forts  in  South  America,  whose  fire  proved  so  raking 
that  his  men  oould  not  be  got  to  stand  to  their  guns. 
Galling  his  wife,  who  was  below,  to  come  on  deck, 
he  asked  her  to  fire  one  of  the  guns,  and  show  these 
men  how  to  do  their  duty.  She  did  so.  Instantly 
they  returned,  burning  with  shame,  to  their  posts, 
and  soon  the  victory  was  theirs.  The  lady,  in 
rehearsing  the  circumstance,  said  that  the  thing 
of  all  others  in  that  exciting  scene  that  was  felt  by 
her  to  be  the  most  terrible,  was  not  the  din  of 
battle,  not  the  raking  fire,  hut  the  awful  ealtnneu 
that  sat,  fixed  as  fate,  on  her  husband's  counten- 
ance, as  it  seemed  to  carry  in  itself  the  sure  presage 
of  victory. — John  Outhrie,  M»A. 

701.  CALMNESS,  Chxistian,  Influence  of.  The 
excellent  Isaac  Ambrose,  in  his  ''Treatise  on 
Angels,"  gives  an  account  of  a  profane  persecutor, 
who  was  brought  to  seek  the  mercy  of  Gkxl  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  He  was  out  on  a  journey, 
with  his  pious  wife,  when  they  were  overtaken  with 
a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning.  He  was  seized 
with  great  terror,  and  his  wife  inquired  into  its 
cause.  "Why,"  asked  he,  "are  not  you  afraid?" 
She  replied,  " No,  not  at  all ;  for  I  know  U  tithe 
voice  of  my  heavenly  Father ;  and  shall  a  child  be 
afraid  of  a  kind  father's  voice  f  *'  The  man  began 
to  reflect,  that  Christians  must  have  within  them  a 
divine  principle,  of  which  the  world  is  ignorant,  or 
they  could  not  enjoy  such  calmness  when  the  rest 
of  the  world  were  fillled  with  horror.  He  went  to 
Mr.  Bolton,  an  eminent  minister,  to  whom  he  had 
been  opposed,  acknowledged  and  lamented  his  sins, 
and  furnished  good  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart. 

702.  CALMNESS,  Secret  of.  An  officer  being 
in  a  storm,  his  lady,  filled  with  alarm,  cried  ou^ 
"  My  dear,  how  is  it  possible  you  can  be  so  calm  in 
such  a  storm  I "  He  arose  and  drew  his  sword. 
Pointing  it  at  his  wife's  breast,  he  said,  "  Are  you 
not  afraid  I "  She  instantly  replied,  "  No,  certainly 
not"  "Why?"  said  the  officer.  "Because," 
rejoined  his  lady,  "I  know  the  sword  is  in  the 
hand  of  my  husband ;  and  he  lovee  me  too  wdl  to 
hurt  me'*  "Then,"  said  he,  "remember,  I  know 
in  whom  I  have  believed,  and  that  He  holds  the 
winds  in  His  fist,  and  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of 
His  hand.''      « 

708.  CALUMNIES,  Take  bo  notice  o£  The 
celebrated  Boerhaave,  who  had  many  enemies, 
used  to  say,  that  he  never  thought  it  necessary  to 
repeat  their  calumnies.  "They  are  sparks,"  said 
he,  "  which,  if  you  do  not  blow  them,  will  go  out  of 
themselves." 

704.  CALUMNY  ntUieed.  TUlotson  coUected  a 
number  of  libels  against  himself,  got  them  richly 
bound,  gilt,  and  lettered  ;  and  to  a  friend  who  once 
inquired  what  favourite  authors  they  were,  the 
archbiriiop  replied,  "These  are  my  own  personal 
friends ;  and  what  is  more,  I  have  made  them  such 
(for  they  were  avowedly  my  enemies)  by  the  use  I 
have  made  of  those  hints  which  their  malice  had 
suggested  to  me." — Clerical  Aneedotee, 

706.  CALVINISM  and  the  Bible.  BCr.  Angell 
James  said  to  me  once,  with  great  energy — ^raising 
his  arm  and  clenching  his  hand  as  he  said  it — "  I 
hold  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism  with  a  firm  grasp." 
**But,"  said  I,  "you  never  preach  about  them." 
'Well,"  he  replied — with  that  naivete  which  was 
one  of  the  chief  charms  of  his  character — "you 


know  that  there  is  not  much  about  them  in  the 
Bible."— iV.  Bale. 

706.  CAPACIT7,  lost  by  disuse.  A  race  of 
men  long  occupied  in  ferocious  wars,  grow  shaip  in 
the  hearing,  keen  as  the  beasts  of  prey  in  pursuit, 
sensitively  shy  of  death  when  it  can  be  avoided, 
and  when  it  cannot,  equally  stoical  in  regard  to  it ; 
but  while  these  talents  of  blood  are  ui^olding  so 
remarkably,  they  lose  out  utterly  the  sense  of  onler, 
the  instinct  of  prudence  and  providence,  all  the 
sweet  charities,  all  the  finer  powers  of  thought, 
and  become  a  savage  race.  Having  lost  a  full  half 
of  their  nature,  and  sunk  below  the  possibility  of 
progress,  we  for  that  reason  call  them  savagea  By 
a  little  different  process  the  Ohristian  monks  were 
turned  to  fiends  of  blood  without  being  savages. 
Exercised  day  and  night,  in  a  devotion  that  was 
aired  by  no  outward  social  duties,  waiting  only  on 
the  dreams  and  visions  of  a  cloistered  religion,  all 
the  ffentle  humanities  and  social  charities  were 
absorbed  or  taken  away.  And  then  their  very 
prayers  would  draw  Uood,  and  they  would  go  out 
from  the  real  Presence  itself  to  bless  the  knife  or 
kindle  the  fire. — BuehnelL 

707.  CABS,  DiTlne,  minnteness  of.  In  visiting 
the  United  States  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  we  saw 
the  floor  of  one  room,  where  were  the  furnaces  for 
melting  the  gold,  covered  with  an  iron  grating ; 
and  were  told  that  that  gratmg  saved  80,000  dollars* 
worth  of  gold  every  year  from  the  minute  particles 
of  gold  dust  that  floated  invisibly  in  the  air.  Such 
is  the  minute  care  which  Grod  takes  of  His  children. 
He  cares  for  the  smallest  particles  and  portions  of 
their  lives ;  not  a  hair  of  their  head  shall  faU  with- 
out their  Father's  permission. — ^^notk 

708.  CARE,  God's,  of  His  people.  A  meeting 
of  the  Covenanters  was  being  held  on  the  hill-side, 
when  the  alarm  was  given  tiiat  the  troopers  were 
near.  The  men  were  stout  and  strong  but  un- 
armed, whilst  the  greater  number  consisted  of 
women  and  children,  besides  an  aged  minister. 
Defence  and  flight  were  alike  impossible.  What 
should  they  dot  They  cried  unto  God,  that  He 
would  save  and  deliver  them,  that  He  would  hide 
them  under  His  wings.  And  their  cry  was  heard. 
Whilst  the  dragoons  were  yet  at  a  distance,  there 
came  rolling  over  the  hills  a  thick,  white,  blinding 
mist,  which  shrouded  everything,  and  enfolded  the 
little  company  in  its  embrace  and  hid  them.  They 
themselves  kept  silent,  and  soon  discovered,  from 
the  noise  and  shouting  of  the  troopers,  that  they  had 
lost  their  way.  The  commander  now  thought  only 
of  the  safety  of  his  men  ;  and  when  they  at  length 
found  the  track,  the  word  was  given,  and  they  rode 
off.  No  sooner  were  they  out  of  sight  thui  the 
mist  rolled  off,  the  sun  shone  forth,  and  those  who 
had  been  kept  by  God,  hid  under  the  shadow  of 
His  Hand,  sang  praises  unto  Him  for  their  great 
deliverance. 

709.  CABELESSNESS,  a  habit  Two  gentle- 
men sat  near  the  door  of  a  railway-carriage  on  a 
cold  morning.  A  young  man  went  out  leaving  the 
door  ajar.  One  of  the  gentlemen  rose  and  shut  it, 
and  then  said :  "  Tliis  nuikes  twice  that  I  have  shut 
this  door  after  that  man  during  the  last  few  minutes. 
Somebody  vrill  probably  have  to  do  it  for  him  as 
long  as  he  lives."  What  an  amount  of  work  just 
in  shuttmg  doors  will  this  young  man  impose  on 
others  during  his  life. 
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7ia  GABE8,  TamMnt  of  Uttte.  One  of  the 
mort  cruel  torments  of  the  Inqnirition  wu  to  place 
the  poor  victini  beneath  a  trap,  and  let  the  cold 
water  fall  upon  the  head  drop  by  drop.  Thia  was 
not  felt  at  first,  bat  at  last  the  monotony  of  the 
water  dropping  always  on  one  spot  became  almost 
anendnrable ;  the  agony  was  too  great  to  be  ex- 
pressed. It  is  just  so  with  little  cares.  When 
they  keep  oonstantly  falling  drop  by  drop  upon  one 
individual  they  tend  to  produce  irritation,  calcu- 
lated to  make  life  well-nign  iosopportable. —ITfericaU 
Library. 

711.  CASTAWAY,  tbA  Deiil'f.  Some  bdies 
called  one  Saturday  morning  to  pay  a  visit  to  lAdy 
Huntingdon,  and  during  the  visit  her  ladyship  in* 
quired  of  them  if  they  had  ever  heard  Mr.  White- 
field  preach.  Upon  being  answered  in  ihe  negative^ 
she  said  :  "  I  wish  you  would  hear  him  ;  he  is  to 
preach  to-morrow  evening."  They  promised  to  go ; 
and  afterwards,  being  asked  how  they  liked  him, 
they  said:  "Of  all  the  preachers  we  ever  heard, 
Mr.  Whitefield  is  the  most  strange  and  unaccount- 
able. Among  other  preposterous  things,  he  declared 
tiiat  Jesus  Christ  was  so  willing  to  receive  sinners, 
that  He  did  not  object  to  receive  the  devil's  cast- 
aways I  Now,  my  lady,  did  ^ou  ever  hear  of  such 
a  thing?"  Upon  Hr.  Whitefield*s  entering  the 
drawing-room,  I^ady  Huntingdon  said :  "  These 
ladies  have  been  preferring  a  very  heavy  charge 
against  yon.  They  say  that  in  your  sermon  iMt 
night  you  made  use  of  this  expression :  **  So  ready 
is  Christ  to  receive  sinners  who  come  to  Him,  that 
He  is  willing  to  receive  the  devil*s  casta wajrs.*' 
Hr.  Whitefidd  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge,  and 
told  them  of  the  following  circumstance.  "A 
wretched  woman  eame  to  me  this  morning,  and 
said  :  '  Sir,  I  was  passing  the  door  of  your  chapel, 
and  hearing  the  voice  of  some  one  preaching,  I  did 
what  I  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  I 
went  in  1  and  one  of  the  first  things  I  heard  you 
say  was  that  Jesus  would  receive  willingly  the 
devU*s  castaways.  Sir,  I  have  been  on  the  town 
for  many  years,  and  am  so  worn  out  in  his  service 
that  I  mi^  with  truth  be  called  one  of  the  devil's 
castaways.  Po  you  think  that  Jesus  would  receive 
me  f  "  *"  I,"  said  Mr.  Whitefield,  "  assured  her  that 
there  was  not  a  doubt  of  it,  if  she  was  willing  to 
go  to  Him."  From  the  sequel  It  appeared  that 
this  was  a  case  of  true  conversion. 

712.  CATHEDRAL,  MgwIfloaiKW  of.  Coleridge 
said  of  an  old  cathedral  that  it  always  appeared  to 
liim  like  a  petrjfisd  rdigion. — Timat  OaUury  of 
Anecdote, 

71S.   CAXT8E  won  at  the  «zpeiiM  of  life. 

The  last  martvr  of  the  Colosseum  was  the  good 
monk  Telemachus.  8o  inveterate  was  the  passion 
for  blood,  that  after  three  centuries*  notwithstanding 
the  spc«Ml  of  Christianity,  gladiatorial  combats  con- 
tinued to  be  the  favourite  pastime  of  a  laree  pro- 
portion of  the  Qitizens.  Constantine  prohibited 
them.  The  populace  persisted.  To  avoid  an  insur- 
rection they  were  suffered  to  have  their  will. 
Honorions  re-enacted  the  prohibition.  It  was 
equally  in  vain.  One  day,  as  the  gladiatorial  fight 
waa  about  to  commence,  Telemachus  rushed  down 
into  '  the  arena  and  separated  the  combatants. 
Then  the  spectators,  indignant  at  this  interruption, 
tcve  up  the  marble  benches  and  hurled  them  down 
upon  htm  "from  the  amphitheatre,  which  seemed 


crowded  with  so  many  demons  raging  for  human 
blood."  But  in  his  death  the  benevolent  monk  was 
victorious— rage  yielded  to  admiration — and  gladia- 
torial combats  ceased  for  ever. — Newman  HaU, 
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714.  CAUnON,  a  ilgn  of  diaraoter.  Co 
was  once  consulted  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Unw 
about  some  man's  character.  *'A11  I  know,"  ho 
wrote,  **  about  him  is  this,  that  I  saw  him  once 
clap  his  two  hands  upon  a  rail,  meaning  to  leap 
over  it ;  but  he  did  not  think  the  attempt  a  safe 
one,  and  so  took  them  off  again." 

716.  CAVILLINO,  a  hindranoo  to  graco.  Father 
Taylor  was  preaching  once  when  a  company  of 
young  men,  vacant  and  volatile  looking,  entered  a 
pew,  near  the  door.  Said  Father  Tavlor,  in  a 
gasping  whisper  that  might  have  been  heard  half 
across  the  church,  *'  There's  cavillers  in  this  house : 
I  must  get  a  hook  in  their  jaws  !  "  And  the  first 
thing  he  said  after  giving  out  his  text  (P».  zxiv. 
8)  4,  6)  was,  turning  to  Uie  aforesaid  comer,  "Of 
all  the  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  religion,  the 
worst  is— a  cavilling  spirit" — Life  of  Falher  Tay^. 

71ft.  CEH80BI0n8VB88  innstratwL  She  [a 
German]  was  much  shocked  with  the  impiety  of 
an  English  lady,  who  was  knitting  a  stocking  on 
Christmas-day,  while  she  herself,  good,  pious  soul, 
regularly  sat  down  every  Sunday  evening  to  a  quiet 
rubber  of  whist.— -&  /.  Capper, 

717.  CER£MON7,didUc0ta  After  Napoleon  L 
had  been  crowned  with  'gorgeous  display  and  grand 
ceremony,  he  hastened  to  his  room  and  exclaimed 
to  an  attendant  as  he  enteredt  "  Off,  off  with  these 
trappings."  He  threw  the  mantle  into  one  comer 
of  the  room,  the  gorgeous  robe  into  another,  de- 
claring that  hours  of  such  mortal  tediousness  he 
had  never  passed  before. — LiUU^e  Mietorieal  Lighti 

718.  OEBTAninEB,  In  life.  John  Newton,  on 
being  asked  his  opinion  on  some  subject^  replied, 
"  When  I  was  young  I  was  sure  of  many  things ; 
there  are  only  two  things  of  which  I  am  sure  now  : 
one  is,  that  I  am  a  miserable  sinner  ;  and  the  other, 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  an  all-sufllcient  Saviour." 

719.  CHANCE  and  law.  There  used  to  be  a 
children's  book  which  bore  the  fascinating  title  of 
'*The  Chance  World."  It  described  a  worid  in 
which  everything  happened  by  chance.  The  sun 
might  rise  or  it  might  not ;  or  It  might  appear  at 
any  hour,  or  the  moon  might  come  up  instead. 
When  ehUdren  were  bom  they  might  have  one  head 
or  a  dozen  heads,  and  those  heads  might  not  be  on 
their  shoulders — there  might  be  no  shoulders — but 
arranged  about  the  limbs.  If  one  jumped  up  in  the 
air  it  was  impossible  to  predict  whether  he  would 
ever  come  down  again.  That  he  came  down  yester- 
day was  no  guarantee  that  he  would  do  it  the  next 
time.  For  every  day  antecedent  and  consequent 
varied,  and  gravitation  and  everything  else  changed 
from  hour  to  hour.  To-day  a  child*s  body  might 
be  so  light  that  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  descend 
from  its  chair  to  the  fioor ;  but  to-morrow,  in 
attempting  the  experiment  again,  the  impetus  might 
drive  it  tlux>ugh  a  three-storey  house  and  dash  it  to 
pieces  somewhere  near  the  centre  of  the  earth.  In 
this  chance-world  cause  and  effect  were  abolished. 
Law  was  annihilated.    And  the  result  to  the  in- 

I  habitants  of  such  a  world  could  only  be  that  reason 
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would  be  impossible.  It  would  be  a  loxiatic  world 
with  a  popalation  of  lunatios.  Now  this  is  no  more 
than  a  real  piotnre  of  what  the  world  would  be 
without  Law,  or  the  universe  without  Continuity. — 
Ben/ry  Drummond, 

720.  CHAKCE  and  prayer.  A  lady  who  had 
forsaken  God  and  the  Bible  for  the  gloom  and 
darkness  of  infidelity,  was  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and 
asked  a  sailor,  one  morning,  how  long  they  should 
be  out.  "In  fourteen  days,  if  it  is  God's  will,  we 
shall  be  in  Liverpool,"  answered  the  sailor.  "  If  it 
is  God's  will  I "  said  the  lady ;  "  what  a  senseless 
expression  1  Don't  yon  know  that  all  comes  by 
chance?"  In  a  few  days  a  terrible  storm  arose, 
and  the  lady  stood  dinging  to  thft  side  of  the  cabin 
door  in  an  agony  of  terror.  "  What  do  you  think," 
she  said  to  the  same  sailor,  "will  the  storm  soon 
be  over!"  "It  seems  likely  to  last  some  time, 
madam."  "Oh  I"  she  cried,  "pray  that  we  may 
not  be  lost."  His  reply  was,  "  Madam,  ^U  I  pray 
to  chance?" — Christian  Aye, 

721.  CHANCE  and  the  universe.  "  How  often 
might  a  man,  after  he  had  jnmbled  a  set  of  letters 
in  a  bag,  fling  them  out  upon  the  ground  before  they 
would  fall  into  an  exact  poem,  yea,  or  so  much  as 
make  a  good  discourse  in  prose  ?  And  may  not  a 
little  book  be  as  easily  made  by  chance  as  this  great 
volume  of  the  world  f  How  long  might  a  man  be 
in  sprinkling  colours  upon  a  canvas  with  a  careless 
band  before  they  could  happen  to  make  the  exact 
picture  of  a  man?  And  is  a  man  easier  made 
by  chance  than  his  picture?  How  long  might 
twenty  thousand  blind  men,  which  should  be  sent 
out  from  the  several  remote  parts  of  England, 
wander  up  and  down  before  they  would  all  meet 
upon  Salisbury  Plains,  and  fall  into  rank  and  file  in 
the  exact  order  of  an  army  ?  And  yet  this  is  much 
more  easy  to  be  imagined  than  how  the  innumer- 
able blind  parts  of  matter  should  rendezvous  them- 
selves into  a  world."— Archiithop  Tillotton. 

722.  CHANCE,  Eifeots  of.— Protegenes,  an  early 
painter  and  sculptor,  occupied  seven  years  in  finish- 
ing his  picture  of  lalysus,  living  only  upon  the  sim- 
plest diet  in  the  meantime,  hoping  thus  to  elevate  his 
powers  of  conception  and  execution.  He  designed 
to  represent  in  the  piece  a  dog  panting,  and  with 
froth  in  his  mouth,  but  this,  after  an  hundred  vain 
attempts  to  do,  he  gave  up  in  despair,  and  in  a  fit 
of  anger  threw  his  sponge  upon  the  picture.  Chance 
brought  to  perfectiun  what  the  labour  of  the  artist 
could  not  accomplish ;  the  fall  of  the  sponge  upon 
the  picture  represented  the  froth  at  the  mouth  of 
the  dog  in  the  most  perfect  and  life-like  manner, 
and  the  artist's  picture  was  universally  admired. 

728.  CHANCE,  God  oyerrolM. 

*'  All  nature  is  but  art^  unknown  to  thee ; 
All  chance  direction,  which  thou  oanat  not  see.** 

Pope's  lines  were  singularly  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  a  merchant  of  New  Milford,  Conn.  As  he  was 
about  to  step  into  his  carriage  in  front  of  a  store,  his 
horse  raised  a  foot  with  the  evident  intention  of  plant- 
ing it  firmly  in  a  puddle  underneath.  The  gentle- 
man, having  on  a  good  suit  of  clothes,  and  not  caring 
to  soil  them,  dashml  into  the  nearest  door,  which  bap- 
penisd  to  lead  into  an  insurance-agent's  office.  The 
agent  said,  "  I  suppose  you  have  come  to  renew  the 
insurance  on  your  store,  which  expires  to-day."  "  I 
had  f  oxgotten  it»"  said  the  merchant,  "and  should  like 


you  to  attend  to  it."  He  then  drove  off  and  took 
the  train  for  Bridgeport  On  retunung  the  next 
day,  he  learned  that  his  store  had  burned  down  in 
the  fire  whioh  swept  one  side  of  the  street. 

72i.  CHANCE,  Nothing  comes  by.  The  Scotch 
philosopher,  Beattie,  once  went  into  his  garden  and 
drew  in  the  soft  earth  the  letters  C.  W.  B.  He 
sowed  these  furrows  with  garden  cresses,  smoothed 
the  earth,  and  went  away.  These  were  the  initials 
of  his  little  boy,  who  ha[d  never  been  taught  any- 
thing concerning  God,  although  he  had  learned  to 
read.  "Ten  days  later,"  says  Beattie,  **the  child 
came  running  to  me  in  amazement,  and  said  :  '  My 
name  has  grown  in  the  garden.' "  **  Well,  what  if 
it  has?"  said  the  philosopher :  "that  is  nothing," 
and  turned  away.  But  the  child  took  his  father 
by  the  hand,  led  him  to  the  garden  plat,  and  said  : 
"What  made  those  letters?"  "I  see  very  well," 
the  father  replied,  "  that  the  initials  of  your  name 
have  grown  up  here  in  the  garden.  That  is  an 
accident,"  and  be  turned  away  again.  The  child 
followed  him,  took  him  by  the  hand,  brought  him 
back  to  the  spot,  and  said,  very  earnestly  :  "  Some 
one  must  have  planted  the  seeds  to  make  the 
letters."  "  Do  you  really  believe  those  letters  can- 
not have  been  produced  by  chance?"  said  the 
father.  "  I  believe  somebody  planted  them,"  said 
the  son,  who  probably  did  not  know  what  chance 
meant  "Very  well,"  said  the  father,  "look  at 
your  hands  and  your  feet ;  ounsider  your  eyes  and 
all  your  members.  Are  they  not  skilfully  arranged  ? 
How  did  your  hand  get  its  shape?"  The  boy 
replied :  "  Somebody  must  have  made  my  hands 
for  me."  "  Who  is  that  some  one  ?  "  said  the  father. 
"I  do  not  know,"  said  the  child.  "Do  you  feel 
certain  that  somebody  planted  those  seeds,  and  sure 
that  some  one  made  your  hands?"  "Yes,"  said 
the  boy,  with  great  earnestness.  And  then  the 
father  oommunicated  to  the  child  the  name  of  the 
great  Being  by  whom  all  things  are  made,  and  the 
boy  never  forgot  the  lesson  nor  the  drcumstanoes 
which  led  to  it^JUv.  Joseph  Cook. 

726.  CHANCE,  The  last  A  man  in  Massa- 
chusetts had  an  unreasonable  grudge  against  his 
minister  that  lasted  twenty-five  years.  But  at  last 
the  hand  of  death  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
parishioner,  and  he  sent  for  his  pastor.  Thtf  good 
man  hastily  obeyed  the  summons  with  a  solemn 
delight,  as  his  being  thus  called  showed  a  mellowing 
of  the  heart  of  the  dying  man,  which  promised 
reconciliation  both  with  heaven  and  himself.  '  Ton 
sent  for  me,"  he  said,  as  he  approached  the  bed-side. 
"Yes,"  answered  the  dying  man,  whose  breath  was 
now  short  and  difficult — "I  have  but  a  few — a 
few  hours  to  live,  and  I  sent — sent  for  you  to  say 
that — ^that  this  is  your  last — ^your  last  chance  to 
apologise  1 " 

726.  CHANGE  for  the  bottor.  On  the  Korth 
Coast  of  Devon,  not  long  ago,  I  saw  the  descen- 
dants of  wreckers  working  the  life-saving  apparatus. 
What  a  change  for  the  better  this  expresses  and 
implies. — B, 

727.  CHANGE,  The  last.  The  late  Mr.  Young 
of  Jedburgh,  was  once  visiting  the  death-bed  of  «n 
aged  member  of  his  congregation,  who  was  hourly 
looking  for  his  last  change.  "  Well,  my  friend,"  said 
the  minister,  "  how  do  you  feel  yourself  to-day  ?  *' 
"  Very  weel,  sir,"  was  the  calm  «ad  solemn  answer. 
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Very  weel,  but.  just «  wee  oonfuaed  wi*  the  fiitiiQ*." 
^-Children'M  Mimonani  JUeortL 


728.  CHABACTEB,  diarity  in  jndgin^.  Peter 
Cooper  of  New  York,  a  man  who  spends  a  large 
amount  of  money  on  philanthropic  objects^  took  a 
ffreat  interest  in  a  Woman's  Art  School  One  day 
he  stood  watching  the  portrait  class  in  that  institu- 
tion, whilst  they  were  drawing  a  likeness  of  the 
■ame  model  from  different  positions.  One  scholar 
took  the  face  in  profile ;  another  had  it  turned  a 
little  into  the  shadow ;  a  third  saw  more  of  the 
full  face,  and  represented  it  accordingly ;  whilst 
others  worked  still  further  into  the  light  or  away 
from  it.  Of  course  the  portraits  thus  taken  were 
very  different ;  some  of  them,  indeed,  90  different, 
that  any  one  unacquainted  with  the  original  might 
have  been  almost  excused  for  thinking  that  they 
were  portraits  of  different  people.  Mr.  Cooper 
observing  the  scene,  said,  "Such  a  sight  as  tnis 
should  be  a  lesson  in  charity,  when  we  perceive 
how  the  same  person  may  be  so  different*  according 
to  the  way  he  is  looked  at  by  various  people.** — 
Sunday  tU  Home, 

789.  CHAKACTEB^ChxiitUiifaiideaM.  Adis- 
tingnisbed  botanist,  being  exiled  from  bit  native 
land,  obtained  employment  as  an  under-gardener 
in  the  service  of  a  nobleman.  While  he  was  in  this 
■itnatioD,  his  master  received  a  valuable  plant,  the 
nature  and  habits  of  which  were  unknown  to  him. 
It  was  given  to  the  gardener  to  be  taken  care  of, 
sod  he,  fancying  it  to  be  a  tropical  production,  put 
it  into  the  hut-house  (for  it  was  winter),  and  dealt 
with  ft  as  with  the  others  under  the  glass.  But 
it  began  to  decay  .  .  .  when  the  strange  under- 
gsrdener  asked  permission  to  eiamine  it.  As  soon 
as  he  looked  at  it  he  said  :  "This  is  an  arctic  plant, 
yon  axe  killing  it  by  the  tropical  heat  into  which 
you  have  introduced  it'*  So  he  took  it  outside, 
and  exposed  it  to  the  frost,  and,  to  the  dismay  of 
the  upper-gardener,  heaped  pieces  of  ice  around  the 
flower-pot ;  but  the'  result  vindicated  bis  wisdom, 
for  straightway  it  began  to  recover,  and  was  soon 
as  strong  as  ever.  Now,  such  a  plant  is  Christian 
character.  It  is  not  difficulty  that  is  dangerous  to 
it,  bat  ease;  Put  it  into  a  hothouse,  separate  it 
fxxim  the  world,  surround  it  with  luxury,  hedge  it 
in  from  every  opposition,  and  you  take  the  surest 
means  of  kUling  it."— JZ^.  W.  M,  Taylor^  D,D. 

780.  CHARACTEB  developed  by  trial  Close 
to  Bracelet  Bay,  Mumbles,  is  a  bell-buoy  marking  a 
conoealed  rock.  This  bell  rings  only  in  the  storm. 
It  is  only  when  the  wind  is  high  and  the  billows 
roll  and  beat  against  it  that  it  gives  forth  the  music 
that  is  in  it. — Clerical  Library, 

731.  CHAHACTEBk  Fonnation  o£  The  oak  in 
the  middle  of  the  forest,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
trees  that  shelter  and  shade  it»  runs  up  tall  and 
oompaiatively  feeble ;  cut  away  its  proteoton^  and 
the  first  blast  will  overturn  it.  But  the  same  tree, 
growing  in  the  open  field,  where  it  is  continually 
beaten  upon  by  the  tempest,  becomes  its  own  pro- 
tector. 00  the  man  who  is  compelled  to  rely  on  his 
own  resources  forms  an  independence  of  character 
which  he  could  not  otherwise  have  obtained. 


73S.    €«HABACTER,  how  fonned. 
diaraoter  formed  ?     Gradually,  just  1 
women  knit  stockings — a   stitch   at   a   time." — 
WiUiamM  of  Wem. 


"How  is 
you  Bala 


738.  CHARACTER,  how  Judged.  He  will  have 
supreme  influence  whose  character  is  like  a  pillar 
on  the  top  of  which  there  is  lily-work.  The  lily- 
work  does  nothing  for  the  pillar :  the  pillar  does 
its  own  bearing  work  :  it  has  the  weight  upon  it ; 
and  yet  the  luy-work  is  praised  by  the  ohfldren, 
praised  by  infantile  minds  ;  the  little,  frail,  pretty 
lily-work  will  attract  more  attention  than  the 
upright,  solid,  all-bearing  pillar.  Never  mind 
pUlar,  we  rest  on  thee,  we  trust  to  thee. — Dr, 
Parker. 

784.  CHARACTER  aeadid  in  defendon  of  the 
tmth.  The  Satyr  in  ifisop*s  fable  was  indignant 
with  the  man  who  Mew  hot  and  cold  with  the  same 
mouth,  and  well  he  might  be.  I  can  conceive  no 
surer  method  of  prejudicing  men  against  the  truth 
than  by  sounding  her  praises  through  the  lips  of 
men  of  sospicious  character. — Spurgeon. 

78&  CHARACTER,  Power  o£  The  great  soldier 
(the  Duke  of  Wellington)  whom  some  of  us  may 
liave  seen  in  the  days  of  our  youth,  has  not  his 
character  been  a  trsMure  to  the  army  and  to  the 
nation !  He  was  the  simplest  and  most  truthful  of 
men,  in  whom  common  sense  was  a  kind  of  genius 
or  inspiration.  The  most  obvious  words  flowing 
from  his  lips  were  felt  to  have  a  greater  weight  than 
the  most  eloquent  orations  of  others  ;  for  he  meant 
what  he  said,  his  motives  of  action  were  direct  and 
straightforward,  he  had  never  anything  to  excuse 
or  to  be  ashamed  of.  He  hsd  that  in  his  bearing 
which  gave  men  confidence  in  him — authority. 
No  one  doubted  his  patriotism  or  disinterestedness. 
I>uring  the  long  war  he  had  to  contend  with 
enemies  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  and  afterwards, 
as  some  will  remember,  he  used  to  say  that  he  was 
equally  ready  to  serve  Her  Majesty  in  office  or  out 
of  office  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  great  party  conflict 
he  was  strong  only  in  the  conviction  that  the 
Queen's  Government  must  be  carried  on.  His 
modesty  seemed  rather  to  wonder  at  his  own 
exploits.  *'  I  cannot  think,"  he  used  to  say,  **  how 
I  wrote  those  despatches."  He  seemed  rather  to 
decline  than  to  affect  popularity  ;  he  was  certainly 
unmoved  by  it — Profestor  B.  JoweU,  M,A. 

786«.  CHARACTER,  Revelation  of.  Perigeanx 
showed  his  shrewdness  when  he  read  the  careful 
character  of  Lafitte  through  such  a  tiny  thing  as  his 
stooping  to  pick  up  a  pin  from  the  garden  walk ; 
and  those  old  Covenanters  were  wise  in  their 
generation  who  detected  a  spy  in  their  cave  from 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  ask  a  blessing  on  the  food 
which  their  kindness  set  before  him.  Now  it  is 
thus  we  are  revealing  our  characters  ever}'  day — not 
only  to  our  fellowmen,  but  to  the  eye  of  the  all- 
searching  God. — Dr.  Taylor. 

787.  CHARACTER,  Blow  growth  o£  Did  you 
ever  watch  a  sculptor  slowly  fashioning  a  human 
countenance  t  It  is  not  moulded  at  once.  It  is  not 
struck  out  at  a  single  blow.  It  is  painfullv  and 
laboriously  wrought.  A  thousand  blows  rough-cast 
it,  Ten  thousand  chisels  polish  and  perfect  it,  put 
in  the  fine  touches,  and  bring  out  the  features  and 
expression.  It  is  a  work  of  time ;  but  at  last  the 
fuU  likeness  comes  out,  and  stands  fixed  and  un- 
changing in  the  solid  marble.  So  does  a  man  carve 
out  his  own  moral  likeness.  Every  day  he  adds  some- 
thing to  the  work.  A  thousand  acts  of  thought  and 
will  and  effort  shape  the  features  and  expressions 
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of  the  aoxxL  Habits  of  love,  piety,  and  truth,  habits 
of  falsehood,  passion,  or  goodness,  silently  moald 
and  fashion  it,  till  at  length  it  wears  the  likeness  of 
God,  or  the  image  of  a  demon. — Oxenden, 

lis.  CHASACTEB  tells.  The  fact  that  eyery 
barrel  of  flour  whioh  bore  the  brand  of  "George 
Washington,  Mount  Vernon "  was  exempted  from 
the  otherwise  uniform  inspection  in  the  West  India 
Ports — ^that  name  being  regarded  as  an  ample 
guarantee  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  any  article 
to  which  it  was  affixed — supplies  a  not  less  striking 
proof  that  his  exactness  was  everywhere  under- 
stood. 

780.  CHASACTEB  to  be  maintained.  JA.ntis- 
tlienes,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Cvnios,  when 
'lie  was  told,  that  Ismenias  played  excellently  upon 
the  flute,  answered  properly  enough,  ''Then  be  Is 
good  for  nothing  else,  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
played  so  welL"  Such  also  was  Philip's  saying  to 
his  son,  when,  at  a  certain  entertainment,  he  sang 
in  a  veiy  agreeable  and  skilful-manner,  '*  Are  you 
not  ashamed  to  sing  so  well  ?  '^\JSven  so,  when  one 
who  professes  to  be  of  the  seed  royal  of  heaven,  is 
able  to  rival  the  ungodly  in  their  cunning,  world- 
liness,  merriment,  scheming,  or  extravagance,  may 
they  not  blush  to  possess  such  dangerous  capacities  ? 
Heirs  of  heaven  have  something  'better  to  do  than 
to  emulate  the  children  of  darkne8S.4-iS2mr^«oii. 

740.  CHABACTEB,  The  perfect.  The  chemist 
who  can  analyse  the  fruit  of  the  vine  finds  many 
ingredients  there.  Of  these  no  single  one^  nor  any 
two  together,  would  form  the  juice  of  the  grape ; 
but  the  combination  of  all  yields  the  polished  and 
delicious  berry  which  every  one  knows  so  well.  In 
different  climates,  and  even  in  different  seasons, 
the  proportion  and  blending  of  these  constituents 
may  vaiy,  but  that  is  not  a  good  cluster  where  any 
is  wanting.  The  fruit  of  the  true  Vine  has  also 
been  analysed,  and  in  the  best  specimens  nine  in- 
gredients are  found.  In  poor  samples  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  one  or  other  of  these  elements.  A  dry 
and  diminutive  sort  is  lacking  in  peaoe  and  joy. 
A  tart  kind,  whioh  sets  the  teeth  on  edge,  owes  its 
austerity  to  its  scanty  infusion  of  gentleness,  good- 
ness, and  meekness.  There  is  a  watery,  deliquescent 
sort,  which,  for  the  want  of  long-suffering,  is  not 
easily  preserved  ;  and  there  is  a  &t  variety,  which, 
having  no  body  of  faith  or  temperance,  answers  few 
useful  purposes.  Love  is  the  essential  principle, 
which  is  in  no  case  entirely  absent ;  and  by  the 
glistening  fulness  and  rich  aroma  which  its  plentiful 
presence  creates  you  can  recognise  the  freshest  and 
most  generous  clusters  ;  whilst  the  predominance  of 
some  other  element  gives  to  eaeh  its  distinguishing 
flavour,  and  marks  the  growth  of  Esheol,  Sibmah, 
or  Lebanon. — Dr,  /.  Hamilton. 

741.  CHABACTEB^  Unworldly.  I  once  went  to 
a  friend,  says  Mr.  Cecil,  Cor  the  express  purpose  of 
calling  him  out  into  the  world.  I  said  to  him,  "  It 
is  your  duty  to  accept  the  loan  of  ten  thonsand 
pounds,  and  to  push  yourself  forward  into  an  ampler 
sphere."  But  he  was  a  rare  character ;  and  his 
case  was  rare.  His  employers  had  said,  "  We  are 
ashamed  you  should  remain  so  long  a  servant  in  our 
house,  with  the  whole  weight  of  affairs  upon  you. 
We  wish  you  to  enter  as  a  principal  with  us,  and 
will  advance  yon  ten  thousand  pounds.  It  is  the 
custom  of  the  dty  :  it  is  your  due ;  we  are  dis- 


satisfied to  see  yon  in  your  present  sphere."  I 
assured  him  that  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  his  duty 
to  accede  to  the  proposal  But  I  did  not  prevail 
He  said,  "  Sir,  I  have  often  heard  from  you  that  it 
is  no  easy  thing  to  get  to  heaven.  I  have  often 
heard  from  you  that  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  master 
the  world.  I  have  everything  I  wish.  More  would 
encumber,  increase  my  difficulties,  and  endanger 
me, 

742.  CHARACTER,  Value  of.  Petrarch  recom- 
mended himself  to  the  confidence  and  affection  of 
Cardinal  Colonna^  in  whose  family  he  resided,  by 
his  candour  and  strict  regard  to  truth.  A  violent 
quarrel  having  occurred  in  Colonna's  household,  the 
cardinal,  wislung  to  decide  with  justice,  assembled 
all  his  people,  and  obliged  them  by  a  solemn  oath 
to  declare  the  whole  truth.  Every  one,  without 
exception,  submitted  to  this :  even  the  cardinal's 
brother  was  not  excused.  Petrarch,  in  his  turn,  pre- 
vented himself  to  take  the  oath ;  the  cardinal  closed 
the  boo]^  and  said,  ^'As  to  you,  Petrarch,  your 
word  is  ii{fioienL*' 

743.  CHARACTER,  Worth  of.  We  are  told 
that  Delhi  was  taken,  and  India  saved,  by  the 
personal  character  of  Sir  John  Lawrence.  It  is 
said  that  that  man's  character  was  worth  more  than 
an  army  to  the  British  forces — ^that  there  was  a 
power  within  him  that  was  so  felt  by  all  who  came 
near  him,  that  they  all  caught  something  of  his 
spirit ;  that  it  made  cowards  brave,  and  turned  the 
very  dross  and  clay  of  humanity,  by  its  transforming 
power,  almost  into  pure  gold. — DerUon, 

744.  CHARACTERS,  Evil,  good  enough  for  some 
people.  To  a  person  abusing  Voltaire,  and  indis- 
creetly opposing  his  character  to  that  of  Jesus 
Christ,  Lamb  said  admirably  that  "  Voltaire  was  a 
vecy  good  Jesns  Christ —for  the  French." — Leigh 
Hunt, 

746.  CHARITY  above  mbriCi.  When  the  pre- 
bendary of  Canterbury  objected  once  to  read  a 
brief  in  church  on  behalf  of  a  fund  for  the  French 
refugees,  because  it  was  contrary  to  the  rubric,  the 
archbishop  [Tillotson]  gravely  replied,  "  Charity  is 
above  rubrics^" 

74e.  CHARIT7,  a  dnty.  Butler,  bishop  of 
Durham,  being  applied  to  on  some  occasion  for  a 
charitable  sul^ription,  asked  his  steward  what 
money  he  had  in  the  house.  The  steward  informed 
him  there  were  five  hundred  pounds.  '*  Five  hun- 
dred pounds  J "  said  the  bishop ;  "  What  a  shame 
for  a  bishop  to  have  such  a  sum  in  his  possession, 
when  so  many  people  aw  in  want ! "  He  ordered 
it  all  to  be  immediately  distributed  to  the  poor. — 
CUrioal  AneedoUi. 

747.  CHARITV  and  Chiiet.  St  Martin  had 
given  all  that  he  had  in  the  world  to  the  poor  save 
one  coai^  and  that  he  divided  between  two  beggars. 
A  father  in  the  mount  of  Nitria  was  reduced  at  last 
to  the  inventory  of  one  Testament,  and  that  also 
was  tempted  from  him  by  the  needs  of  one  whom 
he  thought  poorer  than  himself.  Greater  yet,  St. 
Paulinus  sold  himself  to  slavery  to  redeem  a  young 
man  for  whose  captivity  his  mother  wept  sadly; 
and  it  is  said  that  St.  Katherine  sucked  the  en- 
venomed wounds  of  a  villain  who  had  injured  her 
most  impudently.  And  I  shall  tell  you  of  a  greater 
than  all  these  put  together :  Christ  gave  Himself  to 
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lAumt  ■ad  death,  to  redeem  hU   enemiae  irom 
bondage  and  hell. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

T48w  CHABIT7  and  deeeptloiL  Dr.  Andrews 
of  Canterbury  disliked  the  nioetj  which  a  few  of  his 
wealthy  pariahioDers  displayed  when  applied  to  for 
asaiatanoe  in  aid  of  private  charity.  "  I  am  sorry/' 
said  he,  "that  my  own  means  do  not  enable  me  to 
do  that  which  my  heart  dictates.  I  had  rather  be 
deceived  in  ten  instances  than  loee  the  opportimity 
of  making  one  heart  glad."— ClertaiZ  AneiiaUi, 

740.  GHABIT7  and  extzaTagaaoa.  I  fancy  in 
some  sad  abode  of  this  city,  upon  some  nnviaited 
pallet  of  straw,  a  man,  a  Christian  man,  pining, 
perishing,  without  an  attendant,  looking  his  last 
upon  nakedness  and  misery,  feeling  his  last  in  the 
pangs  of  hunger  and  thirst  The  righteous  spirit 
of  Uie  mair  Iwing  disembodied,  I  fancy  to  myself 
sriaing  to  heaven,  encircled  by  an  attendance  of 
celestial  spirits,  daughters  of  mercy,  who  waited 
upon  his  soul  when  mankind  deserted  his  bodv — 
this  attended  spirit  I  fancy  rising  up  to  the  habita- 
tion of  God,  and  reporting  in  the  righteous  ear  of 
the  Governor  of  the  earth  how  it  farad  with  him 
amidat  all  the  extravagance  and  outlay  of  this  city. 
And  aaith  the  indignant  Grovemor  of  men,  "They 
had  not  a  morsel  of  bread  nor  a  drop  of  water  to 
bestow  upon  my  saint  Who  of  my  angels  will 
go  for  me  where  I  shall  send  ?  Go  thou  angel  of 
famine,  break  the  growing  ear  with  thy  wing,  and 
let  mildew  feed  upon  their  meaL  Go  thou  angel 
of  the  plague,  and  shake  thy  wings  once  more  over 
the  devoteid  city.  Go  thou  angel  of  fire^  and  con- 
sume all  the  neighbourhood  where  my  saint  suffered 
unheeded  and  unpitied.  Bum  it;  and  let  its 
flame  not  quench  till  their  pavilions  are  a  heap  of 
smouldering  ashes.*' — Edward  Irvine, 

76a  CHABIT7  and  the  imconTvrted.  Tou  all 
know  the  stoiy  of  8.  Martin,  who,  before  he  was 
baptised  into  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  whilst  he  was 
still  a  soldier,  showed  a  rare  instance  of  love  and 
charity.  In  the  depth  of  winter,  a  begsar,  miser- 
ably dad,  asked  an  alms  of  him  for  uie  love  of 
God.  Silver  and  gold  had  he  none.  His  soldier^s 
doak  was  all  he  had  to  give.  He  drew  his  sword, 
cot  it  in  half,  gave  one  portion  to  the  poor  man, 
and  was  content  himself  with  the  other.  And  we 
may  truly  say  of  him  in  our  dear  Lord's  own  words, 
"  Verily  I  say  unto  yon,  he  had  his  rewMd."  That 
night  m  a  vision  he  beheld  our  Blessed  Iiord  on 
His  throne,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  standing  by 
Him,  on  His  right  hand  and  on  His  left.  And  as 
he  k>okBd  more  stedfastly  on  the  Son  of  God,  he 
aaw  Him  to  be  arrayed  in  his  own  half  doak ;  and 
he  beard  Him  say,  ''This  hath  Martin  nnbaptbed 
given  to  Me."  So  the  smallest  act  of  love  and 
kindness  done  to  Christ's  poor,  for  His  sake,  shall 
not  go  unrewarded.  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
It  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  Me." — Prtaehei^i  Promphuary  of 
AneedUe, 

701.  GHABIT7,  M  towarda  tht  Inooniiiteat. 
The  JKev.  Legh  Biohmond  was  onoe  conversing 
with  a  brother  dergyman  on  the  case  of  a  poor 
man  who  had  acted  inconsistently  with  his  religious 
profeasion.  After  some  angry  and  severe  remarks 
on  the  conduct  of  such  persons,  the  gentleman  with 
whom  he  waa  disouesing  the  case  concluded  by 
saying,  "I  have  no  notion  of  such  pretences;  I 
will  Imve  nothing  to  do  with  him."    "&ay,  brother. 


let  us  be  humble  and  moderates  Remember  who 
has  said,  '  making  a  difference  : '  with  opportunity 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Satan  at  the  othw,  and  the 
grace  of  God  at  ndther,  whefe  should  you  and  I 
be  ?  "—Rdiffumi  Traei  Society,  Aneedotee. 

763.  0HABIT7,  Chxittiaa.  I  shall  not  forget 
my  first  introduction  to  Father  Taylor.  I  was 
csiled  upon  to  preside  at  one  of  the  morning 
prayer  meetings,  anniversary  week,~meetings  which 
Father  Taylor  was  fond  of  attending.  We  had  a 
good  meeting,  and  the  Spirit  was  with  ua.  After 
the  meeting  broke  up,  and  I  was  passing  out  of  the 
church,  I  found  Father  Taylor  had  planted  himsdf 
at  the  door.  **  There,"  said  he,  •*  I've  read  you,  and 
seen  you,'  and  heard  you,  and  now  I  want  to  fed 
you ; '  and,  seizing  hold  of  me,  he  did  not  merely 
shake  my  hand,  but  shook  me  all  over,  aa  if  he 
could  not  get  me  dose  enough  into  his  warm- 
hearted fellowship.  I  never  quite  understood  how, 
with  his  view  of  the  atonement,  which  was  strictly 
orthodox,  he  found  an  open  way  for  us  Unitarians 
into  heaven,  and  I  do  not  suppose  he  Imew  himself, 
or  very  much  cared :  only  he  felt  sure  we  should 
be  there ;  for  the  wide  arms  of  his  loving  fdlowship 
could  not  leave  us  out  After  his  Bethel  in  Boston 
had  become  such  a  dedded  success,  and  the  centre 
of  marked  influence,  his  friendship  with  Unitarians 
troubled^  some  of  his  orthodox  neighbours.  A  highly 
distinguished  dergyman  of  the  exdusive  school, 

I>r. i  called  one  day  upon  Father  Taylor  (this 

comes  to  me  on  excellent  authority),  and  in  a  re- 
markably genial  mood  told  him  he  had  come  to 
help  him.  "We  feel,"  said  he,  "a  very  great  in- 
terest  in  your  enterprise;  we  think  it  is  doing 
great  good  in  the  city.  Our  denomination  purpoM) 
to  support  you  in  it"  "Thanks  to  the  Lord  for 
anybody  who  is  going  to  help  us,"  said  Father 
Taylor.     "Then  is  one  condition  about  it,"  said 

Dr. :  "you  must  not  fellowship  the  Unitariana" 

'*  Dr. ,"  said  Father  Taylor,  we  presume  with 

a  oonntenaace  lighted  up  with  its  native  flra,  "  I 
can't  do  without  the  Unitarians,  but  I  can  do 
without  you."— ^.  H,  Semr§, 

768,  CHABnr  eowiag  lina.  A  young  pianist 
was  giving  concerts  in  the  provinces  of  Germany, 
and,  to  add  to  her  renown,  she  announced  herself 
as  a  pupil  of  the  cdebrated  Usat  Arriving  at  a 
small  provincial  town*  she  advertised  a  concert  hi 
the  usual  way ;  but  what  was  her  astonishment 
and  terror  to  see  in  the  list  of  new  arrivals  at  the 
hotd  the  name  of  "  M.  I'Abb^  Lisst ! "  What  was 
she  to  dot  Her  deception  would  be  discovered^ 
and  she  could  never  dare  to  give  another  concert. 
In  her  despair  she  adc»ted  the  wisest  course,  and 
went  direct  to  the  Abbe  himself.  Pale,  trembling, 
and  deeply  agitated,  she  entered  the  presence  of 
the  great  maeeiro  to  confess  her  fraud,  and  to  im- 
plore his  forgivenesa  She  threw  herself  at  his  feet, 
her  faoe  bathed  in  tears,  and  related  to  him  the 
history  of  her  life.  Left  an  orphan  when  very 
yow^  mmI  possesning  nothing  but  her  musical 
gifts,  she  hsd  ventived  to  shelter  herself  under 
the  protection  of  his  great  name,  and  thus  to  over- 
come the  many  obstacles  which  opposed  her.  With- 
out that  she  would  have  been  nothing — nobody. 
But  could  he  ever  forgive  her?  "Come,  oome," 
said  the  great  artist,  hdping  her  to  rise,  "  we  shall 
see  what  we  can  do.  Here  is  a  plana  Let  me 
hear  a  piece  intended  for  the  concert  to-morrow." 
She  obeyed,  and  pUyed,  at  first  timidly  then  with 
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tU  the  enthusiMm  of  reviving  hope.  The  maeitro 
stood  near  her«  gave  her  some  advice,  suggested 
some  improvements,  and  when  she  had  finished 
her  piece,  said  most  kindly — "Now,  my  child,  I 
have  given  yon  a  music  lesson.  Tou  are  a  pupil 
of  Liszt."  Before  she  could  recover  herself  suiB- 
ciently  to  utter  a  word  of  acknowledgment,  he 
added,  "Are  the  programmes  printed?"  "Not 
yet,  sir.'*  "Then  let  them  add  to  your  programme 
that  you  will  be  assisted  by  your  master,  and  that 
the  last  piece  will  be  played  by  the  Abb^  Liszt" 
Could  any  reproof  be  keener  than  such  foi^ving 
kindness— sucn  noble  generosity  as  this  t  ,  The 
illustrious  musician  would  no  doubt  have  been 
questioned,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
him  to  speak  anything  but  the  truth.  But  charity 
is  ingenious  in  covering  "a  multitude  of  sins." — 
Ckrutian  Chronide. 

754.  CHABIT7,  Delicacy  in.  Dr.  Venm  bears 
witness  to  Recamier,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
teachers  of  modem  times,  as  remarkable  for  his 
goodness  of  heart  and  his  charity.  Visiting  an  old 
woman,  for  instance,  to  whose  garret  he  had  to  toil 
his  long  way  upwards,  arriving  tired  and  out  of 
breath,  he  soon  silenced  her  apologetic  outburst  in 
respect  of  her  altitude,  to  which  her  poverty,  not 
her  will,  consented.  "True,"  said  the  doctor  ;  "it 
is  very  high,  worth  at  least  ten  francs  ; "  taking 
which  sum  out  of  his  pocket,  he  made  it  over  to 
the  deprecating  old  dame.  He  is  alleged  to  have 
given  away  the  tenth  of  his  receipts  to  bis  patients. 
— FraneU  Jaeox, 

766.  CHABIT7,  Duty  of.  When  an  eminent 
painter  was  requested  to  paint  Alexander  the  Great, 
so  as  to  give  a  perfect  likeness  of  the  Macedonian 
conqueror,  he  felt  a  difficulty.  Alexander  in  his 
wars  had  been  struck  by  a  sword,  and  across  his 
forehead  was  an  immense  scar.  The  painter  said, 
If  I  retain  the  scar  it  will  be  an  offence  to  the 
admirers  of  the  monarch,  and  if  I  omit  it  ft  will 
fail  to  be  a  perfect  likeness — what  shall  I  do  f  He 
hit  upon  a  happy  expedient ;  he  represented  the 
emperor  leaning  on  his  elbow,  with  his  forefinger 
upon  his  brow,  accidentally,  as  it  seemed,  covering 
the  scar  upon  his  forehead.  Might  not  we  represent 
each  other  with  the  finger  of  charity  upon  the  scar, 
instead  of  representing  the  scar  deeper,  darker,  and 
blacker  than  it  actually  is  t — H.  L.  Hattingt, 

766.  CHABTTT,  Fdgned.  Sometimes  Chris- 
tians say  that  they  will  give  a  tenth  of  their 
incomes,  or  more,  to  the  work  of  Christ ;  and  then 
comes  a  hard  year  of  tightening  in  the  market. 
They  now  think  to  themselves  with  a  sweet  caution, 
"I  mu4t  retrench  in  benevolence  this  season." 
Sometimes  Christians  make  a  show  of  contributii>n, 
but  adroitly  manage  to  get  back  a  fair  percentage. 
We  read  in  French  history  that  Louis  XL  once 
proffered  the  entire  department  of  Boulogne  to  the 
*' Blessed  Virgin  Mary."  He  drew  up  a  deed, 
signed,  sealed ;  he  delivered  it  to  the  proper 
ecclesiastics  of  the  Church.  But  with  a  peculiar 
perversity  he  kept  all  the  revenues  and  taxes, 
appointing  every  year  new  collectors  who  might 
secure  the  income  rigidly  for  himself  without  any 
peril  of  being  tampered  with  by  the  priests.— 2^. 

767.  CHARIT7  in  hnmble  life.  Some  time  ago, 
when  dlmbing  a  stair  on  a  cold  winter  day,  we 


passed  an  open  door  where  a  venerable  old  woman 
stood  facing  a  wretched,  ragged,  starveling  child. 
With  one  hand  she  offer^  a  morsel  of  bread,  shar« 
ing  her  food  with  a  poverty  sorer  than  her  own  ; 
while  the  other  held  a  bowl  of  milk  to  the  lips  of 
the  emaciated  creature.  •  .  .  Now  that  scene, 
though  beautiful,  was  not  a  display  of  mercy.  Pity 
moved  the  kind  hand  and  gentle  breast,  where 
that  aged  matron  stood,  an  example  of — what  is 
not  uncommon  among  the  poor— generous  charity 
in  humble  life.— (?NtArie. 

768.  CHABIT7  never  failetk  When  Eliot, 
the  indefatigable  missionary  to  the  Indians,  was  an 
old  man,  it  was  observed  that  the  energy  by  which 
he  acted  never  sustained  the  slightest  abatement, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  evinced  a  steady  and  vigorous 
increase.  As  his  bodily  strength  decayed,  the 
energy  of  his  being  seemed  to  retreat  into  his  soul, 
and  at  length  all  his  faculties  seemed  absorbed  iu 
holy  love.  Being  asked  shortly  before  his  departure 
how  he  did,  he  replied,  "  I  have  lost  everything  ; 
my  understanding  leaves  me,  my  memory  fails  me, 
my  utterance  fails  me ;  but  I  thank  God  my 
charity  holds  out  still ;  I  find  that  rather  grows 
than  fails." — Hinton, 

769.  CHABIT7,  not  laxity.  On  one  occasion, 
the  late  Mr.  Hall  of  Bristol  having  mentioned,'  in 
terms  of  panegyric.  Dr.  Priestley,  who  was  eminent 
in  scientific  attainments,  but  deeply  imbued  with 
Socinian  principles,  a  gentleman  who  held  Dr.  P.'s 
theological  opinions,  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder, 
said,  "  Ah,  sir,  we  shall  have  you  among  ns  soon,  I 
see."  Mr.  Hall  started,  and,  offended  by  the  tone 
in  which  this  was  uttered,  hastily  replied,  "  Me 
amongst  you^  sir !  me  amongst  y<ml  Why,  if  that 
were  the  case,  I  should  deserve  to  be  tied  to  the 
tail  of  the  great  red  dragon,  and  whipped  round  the 
nethermost  regions  to  all  eternity." 

760.  CHABIT7,  Segard  for.  It  is  recorded  of 
the  excellent  Bishop  Ken,  that,  when  his  copy  of 
the  Bible  was  examined  after  his  death  it  opened 
spontaneously  at  Paul's  great  chapter  of  the  Corin- 
thians and  charity." — ThofiMcn. 

761.  CHABITY,  Self-denial  In.  General  Gordon 
is  said  to  have  had  a  great  number  of  medals  for 
which  he  cared  nothing.  There  was  a  gold  one, 
however,  given  to  him  by  the  Empress  of  China, 
with  a  special  inscription  engraved  npon  it,  for 
which  he  had  a  great  liking.  But  it  suddenly  dis- 
appeared ;  no  one  knew  where  or  how.  Years 
afterwards  it  was  found  out,  by  a  curious  accident, 
that  Gordon  had  erased  the  inscription,  sold  the 
medal  for  ten  pounds,  and  sent  the  sum  anony- 
mously for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  from  the  cotton 
famine  at  Manchester. 

762.  CHABIT7,  SelflshnesB  in.  I  was  in  Han- 
over Street  when  a  vinegar-looking  old  lady  waa 
toddling  along,  with  a  huge  umbrella  in  her  hand. 
A  little  urchin  came  up  who  had  no  cap  on  hia 
head,  but  plenty  of  brains  within  ;  no  shoes  on  his 
feet,  but  a  great  deal  of  understanding  for  all  that. 
I  saw  him  fix  upon  that  venerable  old  lady  to  be 
operated  on.  .  .  .  He  approached  her  with  a  most 
pitiful  look  and  whine.  He  saw  there  was  no 
chance  of  getting  at  her  purse  through  her  philan- 
thropy, so  he  thought  to  get  at  it  through  her 
selfishness.  In  an  instant  he  rolled  up  the  sleeve 
of  a  tattered  jacket  to  the  elbow  of  bis  yellow 
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■Itinny  arm,  tad  moiiinff  np  displayed  it,  crying 
oot  to  her,  ''Just  out  o'  the  Infirmary,  ma'am,  with 
typhus  !  **  It  was  m  rum  got  up  for  the  occasion ; 
hot  the  acting  was  perfect — ^the  effect  sudden, 
electri&  The  poor  old  body  started  as  if  she  had 
received  »  shock.  Diving  her  hand  to  the  very 
bottom  of  her  pockety  she  took  out  a  shiUing,  thrust 
it  into  his  palm,  and  hobbled  away,  glad  to  get  the 
little  rogue  out  between  the  wind  and  her  nobility ! 
— Qutkrie  {eomdenaed). 

763.  CHABIT7,  IkmttiiMintal.  Alas!  we  give 
tean  to  the  chimerical  adventures  of  a  theatrical 
peraonagB,  we  depart  from  a  representation  with 
hearts  still  moved  for  the  disasters  of  ft  fabulous 
hero,  ofuJHi  member  ofJesut  Christf  an  inheritor  of 
heavatf  and  your  brother  whom  yon  encounter  in  your 
way  from  thence,  perhaps  sinking  under  disease  and 
penury.  •  .  .  Tou  turn  your  eyes  with  disgust  from 
that  spectacle  and  deign  not  to  listen  to  him  I  .  .  . 
Inhuman  soul  1  have  you,  then,  left  ftU  your  sensi- 
bility on  an  infamous  theatre  V--'MauUloiu 

764.  CHABIT7,  Timely.  At  one  comer  of  Ros- 
lell  Square,  aji  old  woman  had  for  several  years  kept 
an  spple-stiiU.  Standing  at  the  parlour  window  one 
very  wet  day.  Judge  Talfourd  observed  the  poor  old 
creatuze  in  her  usual  place,  and  crouchinff  down  wet 
tbnmgh  with  the  pelting  rain.  The  sight  aroused 
all  his  kind  and  pitying  nature.  He  tried  in  vain 
to  pursue  his  literary  or  legal  labours ;  again  and 
•gain  he  went  to  the  window  to  see  the  same  dis- 
trenng  sight.  At  last  he  threw  on  coat  and  hibt, 
mhed  off  into  the  rain,  purchased  an  enormous  gig 
umbrella,  and  brought  it  back  triumphantly  and 
placed  it  over  the  old  woman.''  Wasn't  it  a  glori- 
008  thought  ? "  he  waa  heard  to  ask.  "  The  thing 
actually  covered  her  and  her  apple-stall,  tea" 

766.  CHAfiITT,  XTnostentatlonB.  It  is  related 
of  Father  Taylor,  the  sailor  missionary  of  Boston, 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  a  minister  was  urging 
that  the  names  of  the  subscribers  to  an  institution 
(it  was  the  missionary  cause)  should  be  published, 
in  order  to  increase  the  funds,  and  quoted  the 
account  of  the  poor  widow  and  her  two  mites,  to 
jpBtify  this  trumpet-sounding,  he  settled  the  ques- 
tion by  rising  from  bis  seat,  and  asking  in  his  clear, 
ehrill  voice,  "  Will  the  speaker  please  give  us  the 
aaaie  of  that  poor  widow  ?  " — Chrittian  Age, 

766.  CHABITY,  Want  of,  not  confinsd  to 
thaologioal  circles.  One  doctor  says  bolus,  and 
another  says  globule ;  Globule  calls  Bolus  a 
botcher,  and  Bolus  cadis  Globule  a  quack,  and 
the  hydropathist  says  "Beware  of  pioc-pockets." 
And  Bolus  will  not  speak  to  Globule,  though 
Globule  says,  "Let  us  make  it  up,  and  begin 
again ;  *'  and  Bolus  says,  "  Never ;  as  long  as  I  live 
I  will  leech  and  blister  and  cup  and  ble^  and  do 
things  with  scientific  vigour."— Dr.  Parker, 

767.  CHASIT7,  Want  oL  Ck>unt  Cavour,  the 
Italian  diplomat,  said  he  was  satisfied  from  his 
experience,  that  more  mistakes  would  be  made 
by  not  trusting  men  than  by  believing  in  them 
and  tnuting  them.  If  that  is  tme  in  Itely  and 
in  diplomacy,  where  is  it  not  true  t  "  Charity 
believeth  all  things,*'  or  at  any  rate,  if  you  cannot 
do  that,  '*h(^>eth  aU  things.'*— J?eeeA^. 

76A.  CSHASTISEBIENT  iMgl«etod.  A  young 
man,  as  he  was  going  to  the  place  of  execution, 


desired  to  whisper  something  into  his  mother's 
ear ;  but  when  she  came,  instead  of  whispermg, 
he  bit  off  her  ear,  telling  her,  that  it  was  because 
she  did  not  chastise  him  for  his  faulte  when  a  boy, 
he  was  brought  to  such  an  unhappy  end. 

T69.  CHBEBFULNESS,  Barring  Ood  with. 
When  the  poet  Carpani  inquired  of  his  friend 
Haydn,  how  it  happened  that  his  church  music 
was  always  performed  so  cheerfully,  the  great 
composer  made  a  most  beautiful  reply.  "I  can- 
not, said  he,  "make  it  otherwise,  I  writo  according 
to  the  thoughte  I  feel ;  when  I  think  upon  God,  my 
heart  is  so  full  of  joy  that  the  notes  dance  and  leap, 
as  it  were,  from  my  pen ;  and  since  God  has  given 
me  a  cheerful  heart,  it  will  be  pardoned  me  that  I 
serve  Him  with  a  cheerful  spirit." 

770.  CHEEEFULNESS  nndar  dlflLonlttoi.  A 
poor  old  man  came  struggling  up  the  long  steep 
nill,  bent  to  the  ground  under  a  heavy  burden. 
His  knees  knocked  together,  and  his  steps  were 
weak  and  unsteady.  It  was  "Old  Blind  Tom." 
He  was  indeed  an  old  man,  blind,  and  so  deaf  that 
he  did  not  hear  our  wheels  as  we  approached.  His 
sense  of  feeling  was  so  keen  that  he  knew  by  the 
earth's  pulsation  that  a  horse's  hoofs  were  near,  and 
he  sidled  off  against  the  hedge.  He  had  half  a 
hundredweight  of  coal  on  his  back,  the  load  bend- 
ing him  almost  double.  This  was  his  daily  task,  to 
stagger  up  the  wearv  hills  with  a  sack  of  coals,  which 
he  carried  to  a  little  hamlet  on  the  summit ;  and 
for  canying  this  load  three  miles,  he  received  three 
halfpence.  He  usually  made  two  trips  a  day,  some- 
times threa  Still  he  was  cheerful,  even  contented 
and  happy.  Without  endeavouring  to  straighten 
himself,  but  with  his  face  still  bending  to  the  ground 
under  his  load,  he  sang  for  us  a  ballad,  with  a  fine 
mellow  voice  which  he  modulated  beautifully,  though 
it  was  doubtful  if  he  could  hear  much  of  it  himself. 
Never  did  I  see  such  a  desperate  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness under  difficulties,  nor  ever  saw  so  much  caught 
by  a  human  heart  in  a  handful  of  thorns. — Elihu 
BurriU  (abridged). 

771.  CHEEEFULNESS,  Um  of.  That  deep- 
lunged,  red-blooded  preacher,  Sydney  Smith,  used  to 
throw  open  the  shutters  to  the  morning  sun,  saying, 
"  Let  us  glorify  the  room  1 "  Both  consdenoe  and 
temperament  led  him,  also,  to  insist  on  flooding  the 
dark  places  of  the  moral  world  with  cheerfulness, 
which  is  the  sunshine  of  the  spirits  ThuB  he  con- 
stantly advocated  the  wisdom  of  what  he  called 
"  short  views  "  of  life.  It  was  obvious,  he  thought, 
that  the  larger  part  of  our  worries  and  perplexities 
came  from  the  anticipation  of  evilSb 

773.  CHILD,  A  lost  A  touching  story  is  told 
by  the  missionaries,  of  a  father  who  was  from  home 
in  the  mountains  at  the  time  of  his  child's  birth  in 
Tahiti,  and  on  his  return  he  found  that  the  poor 
little  infant  had  been  put  in  a  hole  covered  with  a 
plank,  to  keep  the  earth  from  pressing  it,  and  left 
there  to  perish.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark  he  hastened 
to  the  spot,  unseen  by  any  one,  opened  the  grave, 
and  finding  that  the  babe  was  still  alive,  he  took 
her  up,  and  gave  her  in  charge  to  his  brother  and 
sister,  by  whom  she  was  conveyed  to  the  isle  of 
Eimeo^  about  seventy  miles  distant,  where  she  was 
brought  upw  The  husband  died  without  having 
informed  his  wife  that  their  daughter  was  still 
alive.    After  the  advent  of  Christianity,  the  mother 
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nntil  he  mastered  it;  and  he  is  now  one  of  the 
most  active,  untiring,  and  raooeMfnl  worken  in  the 
caoae  of  Grod  in  America.  He  has  positively  estab- 
lished 1180  Sabbath  schools  in  the  States  of  Illinois, 
Ohio^  Hissoari,  Indiana,  and  all  throogh  the 
Western  territory  of  America.  He  moonts  his 
Sabbath-sohool  horse,  which  he  calls  "Bobert 
Raikes,"  and  when  he  conies  to  a  new  settlementi 
oat  of  the  way  of  civilisation,  as  it  were,  he  asks 
permission  to  start  a  Sabbath  school,  and  he  gathers 
the  parents  and  children  together,  and  talks  to 
them  nntil  the  tears  trickle  down  their  cheeks,  and 
they  all  say,  *'Tes,  we  wHl  have  a  Simday  schoul.*' 
Then  away  he  sets  to  work,  and  gets  teachers  and 
a  BDperintendent,  and  so  the  work  goes  on ;  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  scores  of  Chose  schools,  chorcbes 
have  sprang  np^  whose  spires,  pointing  heavenward, 
may  be  seen  dotting  the  sky-line  along  the  Western 
pndriesL  And  that  is  all  the  work  of  one  individual 
man,  who  was  first  won  over  to  it  b^  the  inflaenoe 
and  example  of  a  little  diild. — Moody, 

776.  CHILD,  TnfliiMiflO  ot  Themistodes'  son 
being  master  of  his  mother,  and  by  her  means,  of 
him,  he  said,  langbing,  **This  diild  is  greater  than 
any  man  in  Greece;  for  the  Athenians  command 
the  Greeks,  I  command  the  Athenians,  his  mother 


commands 
Plviarck. 


me.  and  he  commands  his  mother.*' — 


777.  CHILD,  Tnfliwmoa  ot  A  pioneer  in  Cali- 
fornia says  that  for  the  first  year  or  two  after  his 
residence  in  Sierra  Nevada  Ooanty  there  was  not  a 
single  child  in  all  the  reach  of  a  hundred  miles. 
But  a   Fourth  of  July  occasion   came,  and  the 


was  on  one  occasion  bewailing  most  bitterly  the 
destruction  of  her  children,  when  a  woman  who 
happened  to  be  present,  and  who  was  aoqui^nted 
with  tibe  fact  of  the  child's  disinterment^  astonished 
and  overwhelmed  her  by  the  announcement  that  her 
daughter  had  been  saved,  and  was  then  living  in 
Bimea  She  immediately  embarked  for  the  plaoe^ 
and  found  that  it  was  even  so  ;  she  embraced  her 
long-lost  child  with  ardent  affeotaon,  and  thanked 
God  for  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and  for  the  preser- 
vation of  even  one  of  her  offspring.— ifiakmary 
Aneodoi/a, 

773.  CHILD,  DMtb  ol    In  all  the  literature  of 

sacred    experience   that  has  grown  around    that 

child's  prayer  of  the  Christian  world,  "  Now  I  lay 

me  down  to  sleep,"  &&,  we  have  seen  few  narratives 

more   affecting  than   this.    It  was  told  by  the 

pastor  of  St  John's  Church,  New  York.    Pact  of 

the  wall  of  •  burnt  house,  be  said,  had  fallen  on  a 

six  or  seven-year-old  boy,  and  terribly  mangled 

him.    Living  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  was  called  in 

to  see  the  stricken  household.    '*  The  little  sufferer 

was  in   intense  agony.      Most  of   his  ribs  were 

broken,  his  breast-bone  crushed,  and  one  of  his 

limbs  fractured  in  two  places.    His  breathing  was 

short  and  difficult    He  was  evidently  dying.    I 

spoke  a  few  words  to  him  of  Christ,  the  ever-present 

and  precious  Friend  of  children,  and  then,  with  his 

mother  and  an  older  sister,"  knelt  before  his  bed. 

Short  and  simple  was  our  prayer.    Holding  the 

lad's    hand    in  mine,   I   repeated  the    children's 

gospel:  "Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto 

Me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 

of  heaven."    He  disengaged  his  hand  from  mine, 

and  folded  his.     We  rose  from  our  kneeiL    His   joAen  were  gathered  together,  and  they  were  oele< 

mind  began  to  wander.     He  called  his  mother^  grating  the  Fourth  with  oration,  and  poem,  and  a 

**  Fm  sleepy,  mamma,  and  want  to  say  my  pravers^ilf  boisterous  brass  band.    And  while  the  brass  band 

'*Do  so^  my  darling,"  replied  the  sobbing  motbei^''      was  playing,  an  infant's  voice  was  heard  crying, 

and  all  the  miners  were  startled,  and  the  swarthy 
men  began  to  think  of  their  homes  on  the  eastern 
coast,  and  of  their  wives  and  children  far  away, 
and  their  hearts  were  thrilled  with  home-sickness 
as  they  heard  the  babe  czy.  But  the  music  went 
on,  and  the  child  cried  louder  and  louder,  and  the 
brass  band  played  louder  and  louder,  to  drown  the 
infantile  interruption,  when  a  swarthy  miner,  the 
tears  rolling  down  his  face,  got  up  and  shook  his 
fist,  and  said,  ^  Stop  that  noiiy  bsnd,  and  give  the 
baby  a  ckan/u  I " 

778.  CHILD,  Ministry  of.  A  little  child  at  one 
of  the  meetings,  was  seen  talking  so  earnestly  to  a 
companion  tlutt  a  lady  sat  down  by  her  to  hear 
what  she  was  saying,  and  found  that  the  dear  child 
was  telling  how  much  Jesus  loved  her,  and  how  she 
loved  Him,  and  asked  her  little  companion  if  she 
would  not  love  Him  too.  The  lady  was  so  much 
impressed  bv  the  child's  words  that  she  spoke  to  an 
anxious  soul  that  very  night,  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life.  And  so  "  a  Uttle  chUd  shall  lead  them." 
— Moody. 

779.  CHILD,  Pow«r  of.  Some  of  us  may  know 
the  Ihies  of  Wordsworth : — 

"  A  child,  more  than  all  other  gifts 
That  earth  can  offer  to  deoUnmg  man, 
BringB  hope  with  It,  end  forwerd-looldng  thoughts." 

This  truth  has  been  embodied  in  a  veiy  touching 
work  of  fiction,  where  an  old  man,  soured  by  injus- 
tice, suspected  wrongfully  of  a  terrible  crime,  eating 
his  heart  away  in  solitude,  and'  consumed  by  one 


"  Now  I  ley  m»— down— to  deep ;  I 
PntT  Thee,  Lord,  my  eoul— to  kuep-^ 
I-^hoold-d-i-e  "— 


/.' 


V 


and  then  he  was  beyond  the  river  of  deati 

771.  CHILD,  Death  of.  His  behaviour  [Luther's] 
at  the  deathbed  of  his  little  daughter,  so  still,  so 
great  and  loving,  is  among  the  most  affecting 
things.  He  is  resigned  that  his  little  Msgdalene 
shomd  die,  yet  longs  inexpressibly  that  she  might 
live ; — follows  in  awestruck  thought  the  flight  of 
her  little  soul  through  those  unknown  realms. 
Awestruck ;  most  heartf  elt^  we  can  see ;  and  sinoera 
—for  after  all  dogmatic  creeds  and  articles,  he  feels 
what  nothing  it  is  that  we  know,  or  can  know  ;  his 
Uttle  Magdalene  shall  be  with  God,  as  God  wills.^ 
CarlyU. 

770.  CHILD,  Tnflnwice  ol  I  remember  a  man 
in  Americs^  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  who  could 
not  read.  He  was  living  on  the  outskirts  of 
Illinois,  and  all  his  time  was  spent  in  hunting, 
fishing,  and  other  like  pursuits.  Hii  little  child 
was  a  Sunday-school  scholar,  and  learnt  to  read, 
and  then  she  began  to  tease  her  father  to  go  to  the 
school,  and  at  last  she  succeeded  one  Sunday  in 
getting  him  there,  and  when  he  saw  how  the 
children  could  read  and  he  could  not,  he  was  greatly 
ashamed  of  himself.  And  though  be  made  up  his 
mind  not  to  go  there  again,  hii  wife  persuaded  him, 
and  he  went  and  was  converted.  He  learnt  to  read ; 
and  unlearned  as  he  was,  and  although  be  had  an 
impediment  in  his  speech,  he  went  on  persevering 
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hmat  panion,  the  greed  of  gold,  mddenly,  in  pUee 
of  the  gold  of  which  be  haa  been  robbed,  sees  on 
his  hearth,  one  cold  New- Year's  Eve,  an  unknown, 
helpless  little  child,  and  finds,  in  the  love  and 
tenderness  which  the  awakens,  a  balm  for  all  bitter- 
ne8s»  a  fresh  unfailing  fountain  of  lifei  It  is  a  tme 
Christian  parable.  The  man  seems  lost  in  sordid 
loneliaess,  loathing  life^  hating  man,  crying  out  on 
God.  And  then,  not  for  the  poor  man's  deserts, 
but  in  His  own  mighty  love  and  pitj,  Jesus  Christ 
takes  a  child,  and  places  him  before  him,  and  the 
man  is  saved  by  having  something  to  love. — JRev, 
Dr.  BvOtr. 

TSa  CHUJ)  tniiiAd  for  Christ  A  father  whom 
I  knew  had  a  son  who  had  long  been  ill,  and  his 
end  was  i^proaohing.  One  day,  when  he  came 
home,  the  mother  told  him  that  their  child  was  like 
to  die,  and  the  father  went  at  once  to  his  bedside. 
"  My  son,  do  yon  know  that  yon  are  dying  f  "  said 
he.  ''Then  I  wiU  be  with  Jesns  to-night,"  was 
his  answer.  *<  Tet,  father,"  be  added,  **  don't  you 
grieve  for  me,  for  when  I  get  to  heaven,  I  will  go 
strMght  to  Jesus,  and  tell  Him  that  yon  brought 
me  to  Him  when  I  was  a  child." — Moody. 

19L  CHnj>,  irhat  It  may  become.  A  poor 
doctor,  who  had  met  with  great  misfortnnes,  lay 
on  his  deathbed,  saddened  by  the  thought  that  he 
was  leaving  a  large  family  behind  him,  without  any 
provision  for  its  nuuntenance.  Not  long  before 
his  death,  his  youngest  child  was  bom,  a  scrawny, 
puny  babe,  weighing  five  or  six  pounds.  The 
mother  was  worn  out,  and  was  apparently  to  be  left 
poor,  friendless,  and  alone,  with  her  great  family  of 
little  oneiL  But — that  baby  !  Every  one  said  : 
**Whafe  a  mercy  if  that  child  should  die  !  What 
can  she  do  with  it  ?  What  a  blessing  if  it  should 
die  I "  The  poor  mother  almost  thought  so  too. 
But  the  unwelcome  babe  would  not  die.  He  made 
a  struggle  for  life^  and  won  the  battle.  To-day 
his  memory  is  revered  as  that  of  Dr.  John  Todd, 
the  author  of  **The  Student's  Manual,"  and  of 
other  works  of  eminent  usefulness,  by  means  of 
whieht  "  heing  dead,  he  yet  speaketh.'*  No  mother 
knows  what  she  has  in  her  cradle. 

782.  CHILD,  Worth  ol  One  afternoon  I  noticed 
a  young  lady  at  the  services,  whom  I  knew  to  be  a 
Sunday-school  teacher.  After  the  service  I  asked 
her  where  her  dass  was.  **  Oh,"  said  she^  "  I  went 
to  the  school  and  found  only  a  little  boy,  and  so  I 
came  away."  "  Only  a  UtUe  boy  ! "  said  I ;  ''Think 
of  the  value  of  one  such  soul  1  The  fires  of  a  Re- 
formatioa  may  be  slumbering  in  that  tow-headed 
boy ;  there  may  be  a  young  Knox,  or  a  Wesley,  or 
a  Wliitfield  in  your  dass." — Moody, 

78S.  CHTTiDHKW  a  life  work.  I  was  in  the 
company  of  a  talented  Christian  lady  when  a  friend 
said  to  her,  "  Why  have  you  never  written  a  book  f " 
** I  am  writing  two"  was  the  quiet  reply.  " Have 
been  engaged  on  one  for  ten  years,  the  other  five." 
"Ton  surprise  me,"  cried  the  friend,  "what  pro- 
found works  they  must  be  I "  "  It  doth  not  appear 
yet  what  we  shidl  be,"  was  her  reply,  "  but  when 
He  makes  up  His  jewels  my  great  ambition  is  to 
find  them  there."  "YourchUdren?"  Isaid.  "Yes, 
my  two  children ;  iheyartmyUfewtrh." — Chruiian 
Age. 

1 

78«.  CHILDBEV,  a  mother^!  Jewels.  'A  Cam- 
paniaa  lady  who  was  very  rich,  and  fund  of  pomp 


and  show,  being  on  a  risit  to  Cornelia,  the  illus- 
trious mother  of  the  Gracchi,  displayed  the  diamonds 
and  jewels  she  possessed,  with  some  ostentatiun,  and 
then  requested  Cornelia  to  permit  her  to  see  ker 
jewels  This  eminent  woman  dexterously  contrived 
to  turn  the  conversation  to  another  subject,  tUl  her 
sons  returned  from  one  of  the  public  schools,  when 
she  introduced  them,  saying,  "  Then  art  my  jeweU,** 

780.  CHTTiPBKW,  a  tmst  ttom  Qod.  Dr.  Potter 
tells  us  that  the  son  of  a  man  very  eminent  in  one 
of  the  learned  professions  in  England  was  once  stand- 
ing in  a  felon's  dock,  awaiting  a  sentence  of  trans- 
portation. Said  the  judge,  who  knew  his  parentage 
and  his  history,  **  Do  you  remember  your  father  ?  " 
"  Perfectly,"  said  the  youth  ;  *'  whenever  I  entered 
his  presence  he  said,  'Kun  away,  my  lad,  and  don't 
trouble  me.' "  The  great  lawyer  was  thus  enabled 
to  complete  his  famous  work  on  The  Law  of  TruiU; 
and  his  son,  in  due  time,  furnished  a  practical  com- 
mentary on  the  way  in  which  his  father  had  dis- 
charged that  most  sacred  of  all  trusts,  committed  to 
him  in  the  person  of  his  own  child. 

786.  CHILDBEN  and  art.  Greek  art  gives  us 
no  children.  Nay,  it  is  equally  true,  though  perhaps 
not  so  surprising,  that  up  to  the  thirteenth  century 
there  were  no  Gothic  children  either.  It  was  only 
when  art  was  touched  by  Christianity,  and  when 
the  Madonna  and  Child  became  the  light  of  every 
honest  heart  and  the  joy  of  every  pure  soul,  that 
pictures  of  children  were  possible.  The  tradition  of 
the  Beautiful  Child  lasted  lung.  Then  came  a  dark 
period  in  which  children  were  ground  to  death  by 
our  millwheels,  and  the  wealthy  patrons  of  art 
could  not  conceive  of  the  children  of  the  poor  except 
in  vice  and  misery ;  and  it  is  only  now  that  you  are 
beginning  to  restore  the  quiet  earth  to  the  steps  of 
chUdren. — RudeiiL 

787.  CHlIiDRRW  and  the  myiteriee  of  God.  Ben 
Syra^  when  a  child,  begged  his  preceptor  to  instruct 
him  in  the  law  of  God ;  hut  he  aeclined,  saying  that 
his  scholar  was  as  yet  too  young  to  be  taught  these 
sacred  mysteries.  "  But,  master,"  said  the  boy,  *'  I 
have  been  in  the  burial-ground,  and  measured  the 
graves,  and  find  some  of  them  shorter  than  myself ; 
now,  if  I  should  die  before  I  have  learned  the  Word 
of  God,  what  will  become  of  me  then,  master  ?  " 


788.  CHILDBEN,  Care  for.  An  Englishman 
visiting  Sweden,  noticing  their  care  for  ^ucating 
children,  who  are  taken  from  the  streets  and  high- 
ways and  placed  in  special  schools,  inquired  if  it 
was  not  costly.  He  received  the  suggestive  answer, 
"  Yes,  it  is  costly,  but  not  dear.  We  Swedes  are 
not  rich  enough  to  let  a  child  grow  up  in  ignorance, 
misery,  and  crime,  to  become  a  scourge  to  society  as 
well  as  a  disgrace  to  himself." — 2%s  Lantern. 

789.  CHTTiDBKIf,  Change  in.  Lord  Lawrence, 
Viceroy  of  India,  was  a  blunt  man  of  action,  impa- 
tient of  contradiction,  and  thoroughly  self-reliant 
Yet,  like  many  of  the  truly  great,  he  had  the  heart 
of  a  woman.  The  night  on  which  he  started  from 
London  to  govern  India,  he  gathered  all  his  family 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  made  each  child  say  a 
hymn  to  him.  His  youngest,  a  son  of  ten  yean, 
nestled  in  the  father's  arms.  "  I  shall  never  see 
Bertie  again  !  "  said  the  strong  man  suddenly,  and 
burst  into  tears.  It  was  not  of  the  hardships  before 
him,  or  of  his  own  death  he  thought,  but  of  the  fact 
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that  Bertie  would  not  be  a  child  to  him  on  his 
return. — Christian  ChrofUcU. 

T90.  CHILDBEN,  Claims  of.  Socrates  once  said, 
**  Could  I  climb  to  the  highest  place  in  Athens,  I 
would  lift  my  voice  and  proclaim — Fellow-citizens, 
why  do  ye  turn  and  scrape  every  stone  to  gather 
wealth,  and  take  so  little  care  of  your  children,  to 
whom  one  day  yoa  must  relinquish  it  all  t " — Family 
Circle. 

791.  CHILDBEN,  Claims  of.  Edmund  Burke 
once  was  obliged  to  oppose  in  Parliament  an  nnfor- 
tunate  marriage  law.  He  closed  a  passage  of  mar- 
vellous eloquence  by  these  words:  "Why  do  I 
speak  of  parental  feeling  ?  The  children  are  parties 
to  be  considered  in  this  legislation.  The  mover  of 
this  Bill  has  no  child  "^Rev.  Joseph  Cook, 

792.  CHILDREN,  Claims  of.  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon 
once  preached  a  sermon  on  what  he  called  the  ob- 
verse side  of  the  Fifth  Commandment — iht  duty  of 
parents  to  he  worthy  of  honour*  The  child  is  bom 
into  the  world  with  this  right  His  pure  eyes  look 
to  his  elders  for  example.  His  soul  waits  for  impulse 
and  inspiration  from  them.  Woe  unto  that  parent 
who  by  unworthy  character  causes  one  of  these  little 
ones  to  stumble  ;  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  mill- 
stone were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he 
were  drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. — Christian 
Union, 

798.  CHILDREN  coming  after  us.  A  good 
story  is  told  by  Dr.  Johnson  of  a  father  hearing 
the  voice  of  his  child  behind  him  as  he  was  picking 
his  way  carefully  along  the  mountain  side,  "  Take 
a  safe  path,  papa ;  Tm  coming  aftor  you."  Ah  ! 
if  older  Christians,  while  passing  along  the  rugged 
hill  of  life,  would  only  remember  that  young  Chris- 
tians and  children  are  coming  on  after  them,  how 
much  more  circumspect  would  they  be  concerning 
the  path  taken ! — Christian  Chronicle, 

794.  CHILDREN,  Death  of.  I  think  our  dying 
children  go  to  Christ.  I  have  been  called  to  give 
up  dear  ones.  Not  once  nor  twice,  nor  thrice  alone, 
but  many  times.  I  have  sent  my  children  on  before 
me.  Once,  wading  knee-deep  in  the  snow,  I  buried 
my  earliest.  It  was  March,  and  dreary  and  shiver- 
ing and  awful ;  and  then  the  doctrine  that  Christ 
sat  in  an  eternal  summer  of  love,  and  that  my 
child  was  not  buried,  but  had  gone  up  to  One  that 
loved  it  better  than  I,  was  the  only  comfort  I  had. 
— Beeehir, 

796.  CHILDREN,  Death  of.     One  day  we  met 

him  [Father  Taylor]  in  the  street.  He  told  us  in 
a  melancholy  voice  that  he  had  been  burying  a 
child,  and  alluded  almost  with  emotion  to  the  great 
number  of  infants  he  had  buried  lately.  Then 
after  a  pause,  striking  his  stick  on  the  ground  and 
looking  upwards,  he  added,  *' There  mu8t  be  some- 
thing wrong  somewhere !  there's  a  storm  brewing 
when  the  doves  are  all  flying  aloft ! " — Mrt.  Jameson. 

796.  CHILDREN,  Death  of.  Mr.  Newton  of 
London  one  day  said  to  a  gentleman  who  had  lately 
lost  a  daughter  by  death,  *'  Sir,  if  you  were  going  to 
the  East  Indies,  I  suppose  you  would  like  to  send 
a  remittance  before  you.  This  little  girl  is  just 
like  a  remittance  sent  to  heaven  before  you  go 
yourself.  I  suppose  a  merchant  on  'Change  is 
never  heard  expressing  himself  thus : — "  O  my  dear 
>bip,  I  am  sorry  she  has  got  into  port  so  soon  ! 


I  am  sorry  she  has  escaped  the  storms  that  are 
coming  I '  Neither  should  we  sorrow  for  children 
dying.** — Whitreross, 

797.  CHILDREN,  Early  impression  on.  I  stood 
in  a  house  in  one  of  the  Long  Island  villages,  nt>t 
long  ago,  and  I  saw  a  beautiful  tree,  and  I  said  to 
the  owner  :  "  That  is  a  very  fine  tree  ;  but  what  a 
curious  crook  there  is  iu  it.  *'  Yes,"  said  he ;  "I 
planted  that  tree,  and  when  it  was  a  year  old,  I 
went  to  New  York,  and  worked  as  a  mechanic  for 
a  year  or  two,  and  when  I  came  back  I  found  they 
had  allowed  something  to  stand  against  the  tree, 
and  so  it  has  alv)ays  had  that  crook."  And  so  I 
thought  it  was  with  the  influence  upon  children. 
If  you  allow  anything  to  stand  in  the  way  of  moral 
influence  against  a  child  on  this  side  or  that  side,  to 
the  latest  day  of  its  life  on  earth  and  through  all 
eternity  it  will  show  the  pressure.  No  wonder  Lord 
Byron  was  bad.  Do  you  know  his  mother  said  to 
him,  when  she  saw  him  one  day  limping  across 
the  floor  with  his  unsound  foot :  ^  Get  out  of  my 
way,  you  lame  brat ! "  What  chance  for  a  boy 
like  that  ? — Talmage, 

798.  CHILDREN,  Education  of.  Dr.  William 
L.  Breckenridge  once  said  to  his  mother,  "Ma,  I 
think  you  ruled  us  with  too  rigid  a  rod  in  our  boy- 
hood. It  would  have  been  better  had  you  used 
gentler  methods."  The  old  'lady  straightened  up 
and  said,  ''Well,  William,  when  you  have  raised 
np  three  as  good  preachers  as  I  have,  then  you  can 
talk." 

799.,  CHILDREN,  How  to  talk  to.  The  late  Dr. 
Todd,  who  was  peculiarly  successful  in  his  Sabbath- 
school  addresses,  was  accustomed  to  make  a  bargain 
with  his  youthful  audiences  that  if  they  would  listen 
to  him  for  ju^jb  twenty-five  minutes,  he  would  not 
use  a  word  which  the  youngest  could  not  under- 
stand. To  sectire  the  greatest  possible  simplicity 
every  word  was  carefully  written.  To  use  his  own 
illustration  :  '*  He  cut  up  the  meat  so  fine  that  the 
smallest  child  could  eat  it"  *'  But,"  says  one  who 
frequently  listened  to  him,  "  it  was  meat  still :  good 
solid  food  on  which  any  one  might  be  nourished." 

800.  CHILDREN,  Influence  of.  In  the  year 
1432,  an  army  of  Hussites  commanded  by  Pro- 
copius  Rafus,  marched  against  Naumburg,  a  town 
of  Russia  on  the  river  Saale,  determined  to  destroy 
it.  The  inhabitanta  prepared  to  defend  themselves, 
but  were  unable  to  close  all  the  gates ;  nor  had 
they  soldiers  enough  to  fight.  The  war  was  a  reli- 
gious one,  the  Hussites  having  risen  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  Pope,  and  dreaidful  cruelties  were 
committed  on  all  sides  when  a  town  was  taken  by 
siege.  The  people  of  Naumburg  held  a  council, 
when  a  man  named  Wolf  proposed  that  all  children 
able  to  walk  under  fourteen  should  be  dressed  in 
black  and  sent  to  beg  for  peace.  Many  laughed, 
but  at  length  the  advice  was  adopted.  Thirty  to 
forty  thousand  children,  dressed  in  black,  marched 
from  the  city  to  the  enemy's  camp.  When  the 
leader  of  the  Hussites  saw  the  children  he  was 
overcome,  received  their  petition,  and  made  them 
sit  in  the  grass  to  rest.  Near  to  his  camp  was  a 
cherry  orchard,  and  he  caused  the  soldiers  to  break 
off  the  branches  with  ripe  fruit  and  give  them  to 
the  children  to  eat  Being  rested,  the  children 
walked  back,  and  as  they  neared  the  gates  of  the 
town,  th^y  waved  the  branches  to  their  parents 
who  anxiously  awaited  them. — Der  Olaubcnsbcte, 
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801.  CHILDBEV  in  ttm  duvch.  The  Eev.  John 
Brown  [of  Haddington]  was  bom  in  Perth,  Scotland, 
in  1722.  In  a  narrative  of  his  experiences  be  says, 
**  I  think  it  was  a  great  mercy  that  I  was  bom  in 
a  Christian  family,  which  t<»ok  care  of  my  religious 
instraction,  and  in  which  I  had  the  privilege  of 
woFBhippingGod  morning  and  evening.  About  my 
eighth  year  I  happened,  in  a  crowd,  to  push  my 
way  into  the  church  at  Abemetby  on  a  sacramental 
Sabbath,  Before  I  was  ezdnded  I  heard  the 
minister  commend  Christ  in  such  a  sweet  and 
delightful  manner,  that  my  affection  was  ei^^ti- 
▼at«i,  and  I  think  that  children  should  never  be 
kept  out  of  church  on  such  occasions.** — WkU^enm, 

802.  CHIIJ>BEN,  Lore  ol  On  board  the  steamer 
with  Lord  Lawrence,  the  Governor-General  of  India^ 
was  a  lady  with  her  infant  child.  She  utterly 
neglected  the  baby,  which  revenged  itself  by  cry- 
ing day  and  night.  The  passengers  complained  in 
language  m<Hre  forcible  than  polite.  ''Steward, 
throw  Quit  baby  overboard ! "  was  petulantly  shouted, 
again  and  again,  from  sleepless  berths.  At  last^ 
I^rd  Lawrence,  seeing  that  the  child  was  left 
motherless  by  its  own  mother,  took  it  on  his  knee. 
For  iioars  he  would  hold  it,  showing  it  his  watch 
and  anything  that  would  amuse  it.  The  child 
took  to  the  great  strong  man,  and  was  always  quiet 
when  he  held  it.  "  Why  do  you,  my  lord,"  asked 
one  of  the  relieved  passengers,  surprised  to  see  the 
Governor-General  of  India  playing  nurse  to  a  cry- 
ing baby,  '*  why  do  you  take  notice  of  that  child  ?  " 
"Becanae,  to  tell  you  the  troth,"  answered  Load 
Lawrence  jocosely,  and  with  a  merry  twinkle  in 
his  eyet,  **  that  child  is  the  only  being  in  the  ship 
who  I  can  feel  quite  sure  does  not  want  to  get  any- 
thing oat  of  me,  so  I  take  j>leasure  in  his  society." — 
CkriMiian  Chronicle, 


808.  CHILDBEV,  Knisteztag  ta  It  was  beauti- 
fully said  of  one  minister  (at  Hartford,  New 
England),  "With  the  youth  he  took  great  pains,  and 
he  was  a  tree  of  knowledge,  with  fruit  that  the 
ehUdra%  could  reaeh,"'^Dr.  SUmghUm, 

804.  CHILDBEN  not  drawbaoln.  "  My  brother 
has  retired !  " — Such  was  the  expression  used  by 
an  acquaintance  some  time  since.  '*  Indeed  ! "  I 
replied,  with  surprise,  "  I  should  not  have  thought 
hu  bosinestf  would  have  yielded  this  result."  "  Well, 
you  see,"  said  our  friend,  "they  have  had  no  draw- 
backs." Not  understanding  what  this  phrase  im- 
plied, I  inquired.  *<  Well,"  was  the  reply,  "they 
have  no  children."  There,  what  do  you  think  of 
thAtf  Oar  children  "drawbacks."  No,  I  protest 
against  such  a  statement  £ach  one  is  worth  at 
least  £1000,  beside  the  drawing  out  and  develop- 
ment of  industry,  energy,  forbearance,  and  a  hundred 
other  admirable  home  qualities  in  the  parents. 
What  next,  I  wonder,  will  be  quoted  as  a  reason 
for  ability  to  retire.  "What  next?"  says  some 
crusty  old  kMchelor ;  "  why,  the  reason  I  was  able 
to  retire  arose  this  wav ;  I  never  had  a  drawbadc 
in  the  shape  of  a  wife.  — //«iiry  Varley. 

800l  CHILDBEN,  our  hope.  It  is  said  of  an 
old  Boman  general  that  when  he  heard  the  old  men 
shoot,  on  a  great  procession-day,  "We  have  been 
brave  1 "  that  he  sighed  and  said,  "  When  they  can 
no  longer  go  to  battle,  who  will  take  care  of  the 
country  ?  "  And  when  the  young  men  came,  in  all 
the  flujsh  of  their  nobb  muihood,  and  said,  "We 


are  brave ! "  the  old  man  sighed  and  said,  "  Alas  I 
these,  tod,  will  soon  be  gone,  and  who  will  take 
care  of  the  country  then?"  After  awhile  it  was 
said,  "  Here  cume  the  children."  Then  the  old  man 
leaned  upon  his  staff  and  listened  to  catch  their 
sh(»ut ;  and  at  last  he  caught  it,  as  it  was  wafted 
on  the  breeze,  and  as  their  clear  loud  voices  rang 
out,  this  was  their  cry,  "  We  will  be  brave  ! "  and 
the  old  man's  heart  leaped  up  within  him,  and  the 
6re  flashed  from  his  ej'es  tm  he  said,  "  It  is  enough  ; 
the  country  is  safe." — DenUm, 

806.  CHILDBEH,  oar  txwunm.  When  tb« 
rabble  fired  the  rectory  of  the  Bev.  Samuel  Wesley 
it  was  with  difficulty  the  lives  of  the  children  were 
saved,  his  son  John  barely  getting  out  of  the  house 
before  the  roof  leU.  The  father  exclaimed  as  he 
received  his  aon,  "  Gome^  neighboun,  let  us  kneel 
down,  let  us  give  thanks  onto  God ;  He  has  given 
me  sil  my  eight  children ;  let  the  house  go,  I 
am  rich  enough."— Z«a2f'#  Uiatorieal  LighU  (coi^ 
imted). 

807.  CHnj)BEN,  oar  vealth.  I  remember,  m 
great  man  coming  into  my  house  at  Waltham,  and 
seeing  all  my  children  standing  in  the  order  of  their 
age  and  stature,  said :  '*  These  are  they  that  make 
rich  men  poor."  But  he  straightway  received  this 
answer,  "Nay,  my  lord,  these  are  they  that  make  a 
poor  man  rick  ;  for  there  is  not  one  of  these  whom 
we  would  part  with  for  all  your  wealth." — Biehop 
HaXL 

808.  CHILDBEH,  Fenereranos  naedtd  in  taach- 
ing.  In  dibbling  beans  the  old  practice  was  to  put 
three  in  each  hole :  one  for  the  worm,  one  for  the 
crow,  and  one  to  live  and  produce  the  crop.  In 
teaching  children,  we  must  give  line  upon  line,  and 
precept  upon  precept,  repeating  the  truth  which  we 
would  inculcate,  till  it  becomes  impossible  fur  the 
child  to  forget  it. — Spurgeon, 

809.  CHILDBEH,  Pleading  for.  I  would  en- 
circle you  with  my  little  clients;  hang  them  on 
your  garments ;  teach  their  fatherless  arms  to  en- 
twine about  your  knees ;  their  innocent  eyes  to 
fasten  upon  yours,  and  their  untainted  lips  to  cry, 
"  Mercy t  for  we  perith  I "  Do  you  think  you  could 
resist  t  I  would  bid  you  observe  the  force  of  nature 
in  the  breast  of  a  parent  Mothers  crying  t4»  vou 
with  extended  arms  to  save  their  children.  "N(», 
think  not  of  us,"  would  they  say,  "  we  are  satisfied 
to  suffer.  Let  us  expire  if  you  will,  we  shall  ex- 
pire in  peace  ;  but  save,  O  save  our  children  ! " — 
Dean  Kirwan  {preaching  for  St.  Peter' t  SeliooU), 

810.  CHILDBEH,  Bespoot  for.  Luther  studied 
at  Eisenach,  under  a  famous  master,  John  Trebonius, 
rector  of  the  convent  of  the  Bare-footed  Carmelites. 
It  was  the  custom  of  Trebonius  to  give  his  lessons 
with  head  uncovered,  to  honour,  as  he  said,  the 
consuls,  chancellora,  doctors,  and  masters  who  would 
one  day  proceed  from  his  schooL  "Though  you  do 
not  see  them  with  their  badges  of  office,"  he  used 
to  say,  "  it  is  right  to  show  them  respect" 

811.  CHILDBEH,  Bemembered  by. — Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy,  who  utilised  his  science  in  an  invention 
which  has  saved  the  lives  of  thousands  of  miners, 
and  which  has  been  worth  to  the  world  a  hundred 
lamps  of  Aladdin,  left  a  legacy  to  the  grammar- 
school  here  (Pensanoe),  which  proves  how  he  held 
its  associations  in  sunny  memory  to  the  last    He 
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beqneathed  £100  to  it  on  condition  that  the  boys 
should  be  allowed  an  annual  holiday  on  his  birthday. 
A  very  pleasant  and  beautiful  thought  inspired 
this  gift — to  link  its  childhood  and  its  remembrance, 
by  a  long  happy  day  of  enjoyment,  to  the  fellowship 
of  all  the  boys  that  should  be  gathered  from  age  to 
age  within  those  walls. — ElUtu  Burritt. 

812.  CHILDBEN,  TendemeM  towards.  This 
tenderness  was  never  so  marked  as  when  he  [Sir 
W.  Napier]  was  looking  at  or  talking  with  children. 
At  such  times  the  expression  which  came  over  his 
face  was  wonderfully  beautiful  and  touching.  To- 
wards these  little  creatures  he  had  an  eager  way  of 
stretching  out  his  hand,  as  if  to  touch  them,  but 
with  a  hesitation  arising  from  the  evident  dread  of 
handling  them  too  roughly. — KingtUy, 

818.  CfllLDBEK,  Tendemeia  towards.  When 
Wesley  visited  Rathby,  to  preach  in  the  church, 
as  he  ascended  the  pulpit  a  child  sat  on  the  steps 
directly  in  the  way.  Instead  of  inquiring,  '*  Why 
is  that  child  allowed  to  sit  there  ?  "  he  gently  took 
the  little  one  in  his  arms,  kissed  her,  and  then 
placed  her  on  the  same  spot  where  she  had  been 
sitting. 

814.  CHUiDBEir,  their  ftitnre.  In  the  early 
French  revolution,  the  schoolbctys  of  Bourges,  from 
twelve  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  formed  themselves 
into  a  Band  of  Hope.  They  wore  a  uniform,  and 
were  taught  drill.  On  their  holidays,  their  flag 
was  unfurled,  displaying  in  shining  letters  the  sen- 
tence— "Treublbz,  Ttbans,  Noes  orandironb  !  *' 
{TrembU,  Tyranti,  toe  $haU  grow  up/).  Without 
any  chaige  of  spurious  enthusiasm,  we  may,  in 
imagination,  bear  the  shouts  of  confidence  and 
courage,  uttered  by  the  young  Christians  of  the 
future,  as  they  say,  **  Tremble,  O  enemy,  we  are 
growing  up  for  God  1 " — 8,  JL  PaUUon. 

816.  CHILDBEN,  The  thought  of.  LordEnkine, 
when  he  was  a  briefless  barrister,  with  a  wife  and 
several  children  dependent  upon  him,  became  sud- 
denly engaged  in  a  great  cause.  He  had  to  plead 
before  the  assembled  genius,  power,  and  rank  of 
England.  He  spoke  so  ol(X]uently  that  at  the  close 
of  his  address  a  friend  who  sat  near  him  said, 
"Erskine,  how  was  it  you  were  able  to  sp^k  so 
clearly  and  brilliantly  before  such  an  assembly  f " 
He  replied,  '*  When  I  rose  to  speak,  I  thought  I  felt 
my  liUU  children  all  ptdling  my  gown  ana  iaying, 
'  Father,  speak  well :  you  are  to  make  our  bread 
now.' " — Lord  CampbeU, 

816.  CHILDBEN,  Thinking  of.  The  anxiety  of 
(George  IIL  for  the  welfare  and  health  of  his  chil- 
dren, was  once  exemplified  in  the  following  in- 
teresting manner : — Soon  after  the  young  princes 
went  abroad,  he  was  talking  jocosely  with  a  Scottish 
lady  about  her  native  country.  On  a  sudden,  she 
olMierved  that  he  became  absorbed  in  thought ;  and 
supposing  him  reflecting  upon  something  that  had 
been  said  in  conversation,  remarked,  "Your  majesty, 
I  presume,  is  thinking  of  my  country."  He  paused 
for  a  few  moments,  and,  dropping  a  tear,  said,  "  I 
was  entreating  God  to  protect  and  bless  my  dear 
boys." 

817.  CHILDREN,  to  be  reared  for  heayen. 
There  was  a  mother  lay  dying,  some  time  ago,  and 
she  requested  her  children  to  be  brought  to  her 
bedside.    The  eldest  one  came  in  first,  and  putting 


her  loving  hands  on  his  head,  she  gave  him  a  mother^s 
parting  message.  Then  came  another,  and  then 
another.  To  all  of  them  she  gave  her  parting  mes- 
sage, until  the  last — ^the  seventh  one,  an  infant — 
was  brought  in.  She  was  so  young  she  could  not 
understand  the  message  of  love  ;  so  the  mother  gave 
it  to  her  husband  for  her,  and  then  she  took  the 
child  to  her  bosom,  and  kissed  it,  and  caressed  it, 
until  her  time  was  almost  up.  Then,  turning  to  her 
husband,  she  said  :  "  I  charge  you  to  bring  ul  these 
children  home  to  heaven  with  you." — Moody, 

818.  CHILDBEir,  Training  of.  "Do  not  train 
a  child,"  he  [Kingsley]  once  said  to  a  friend,  "  as 
men  train  a  horsey  by  letting  anger  and  punishment 
be  the  firtt  announcement  of  liis  having  sinned.*' — 
Life  of  KingtUy, 

819.  CHTTiDRKW,  Training  of.  A  poor  negro 
woman  in  the  West  Indies,  after  dropping  her  own 
little  gift  into  a  missionary  collection,  put  a  small 
coin  into  the  hand  of  her  baby,  and,  guiding  it  to 
the  contribution  box,  there  let  the  littie  one  drop 
it  in.  Some  delay  was  caused  by  this,  at  which  the 
collector  became  impatient,  when  the  mother  said  : 
**  Have  patience,  brother ;  /  warU  juit  to  bring  the 
little  thing  up  to  it." 

820.  CHILDREN,  Training  of.  As  Alexander 
the  Great  attained  to  have  such  a  puissant  army, 
whereby  he  conquered  the  world,  by  having  children 
bom  and  brought  up  in  his  camp,  whereby  they 
became  so  well  acquainted  and  exercised  with 
weapons  from  their  swaddling-clothes,  that  they 
looked  for  no  other  wealth  or  country  but  to  fight ; 
even  so,  if  thou  wouldst  have  thy  children  either  to 
do  great  matters,  or  to  live  honestly  by  their  own 
virtuous  endeavours,  thou  must  acquaint  them  with 
painstaking  in  their  youth,  and  so  bring  them  up  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord — Cawdray, 

821.  CHILDREN,  Unconscions  iniluenoe  of. 
We  turn  from  the  common  experience  of  human 
life — ^its  struggles,  and  hatreds,  and  jealousies,  and 
suspicions,  and  revenges,  and  cruelties ;  from  in- 
sincerity, and  hypocrisy,  and  craft ;  from  all  the 
webs  it  is  weaving,  as  we  turn  from  a  nest  of  odious 
serpents,  with  a  shudder ;  and  then  the  clear,  sweet, 
open  faces  of  little  children  come  to  us  in  contrast, 
as  a  cool  wind  from  the  sea  drives  back,  at  evening, 
the  sultry  hours,  and  cools  the  weary  sufferer.  I 
have  felt  it,  and  you  have  felt  it.  I  have  thanked 
Gk>d  a  thoussnd  times,  as  I  walk  the  street,  for  little 
children  ;  and  I  have  felt  like  uncovering  my  head 
to  little  children  a  hundred  times,  for  all  that  they 
have  done  for  me,  unconscious  as  they  were  of  it. — 
Beeeher. 

822.  CHOICE,  A  Christian's.  Overtheunrecorded 
death  and  grave  of  one  of  Franklin's  arctic  explorers, 
found  on  the  ice-bound  shore  of  Beechy  Island,  were 
found  these  words  :  "  Choose  you  this  day  whom  you 
will  serve."  It  told  of  one,  who,  in  the  Polar  sone 
of  death  and  night,  had  found  the  entrance  to  an 
eternal  summer  in  the  paradise  of  God.  Looking 
over  an  endless  sea  of  ioe,  the  dying  man  saw  that 
his  eternity  would  be  according  to  the  choice  which 
he  had  made.  There  can  be  no  intermediate  choice  ; 
for  if  one  neither  loves  nor  hates  the  service  of  his 
Creator,  he  has  never  chosen  Him,  and  there  should 
be  no  halting  between  two  opinions. — Rev,  John 
Waugh. 
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•8S.  CHOICE,  An  Imposaibla.  A  teacher  had 
been  relating  to  hie  daaa  the  storj  of  the  rich  man 
and  lAzaroa ;  when  he  asked :  "Now,  which  would 
you  rather  be,  boys,  the  rich  man  or  Lazarus  f  "  One 
boy  replied :  "  I  will  be  the  rich  man  while  I  live,  and 
Lazarus  when  I  die."  And  is  that  not  what  multi- 
tudes are  trying  to  do  ?  All  want  to  die  the  death 
of  the  righteoos,  after  haying  lived  the  life  of  Dives. 

824  CHOICE,  in  critical  momenta.  Pizarro  in 
his  earlier  attempts  to  conquer  Peru  came  to  a  time 
when  all  his  followers  were  about  to  desert  him. 
They  were  gathered  on  the  shore  to  embark  for 
home.  "  Drawing  his  sword,  he  traced  a  line  with 
it  from  east  to  west.  Then  taming  towards  the 
Bouth :  'Friends  and  comrades,'  he  anid,  'on  that 
side  are  toil,  hunger,  nakedness,  the  drenching 
storm,  desertion  and  death  :  on  this  side,  ease  and 
pleasure.  There  lies  Peru  with  all  its  richer  ;  here 
Panama  and  its  poverty.  Choose  each  man  as 
becomes  a  brave  Gastilian.  For  my  part,  I  go  to 
the  south.'  So  saying  he  stepped  across  the  line. 
One  after  another  his  followers  followed  him.  This 
was  the  crisis  of  Pizano's  fate.  There  are  moments 
in  the  lives  of  men  which,  as  they  are  seized  or 
neglected,  decide  their  future  destiny." — PracoU, 

8S6.  CHOICE,  instant,  demanded.  When[Agesi- 
laoa,  King  of  Sparta]  had  crossed  the  Hellespont, 
he  marched  through  ^Rirace  without  asking  leave  of 
any  of  the  barbarians.  He  only  desired  to  know  of 
each  people  wkether  they  wovld  have  him  pan  as  a 
friend  or  fu  an  enemy.  .  .  .  He  sent  some  of  his 
people  to  put  the  same  question  to  the  King  of 
Maopdnn,  who  answered,  "I  will  consider  of  it" 
*'  Let  him  consider,"  said  he  ;  "  in  <fte  meanHme  ve 
march,  *'  The  king,  surprised  and  awed  by  his  spirit, 
desired  him  to  pass  as  a  friend. — PluiarA* 

_  826.  CHOICE,  Bingnlar.  Heliodorus,  Bishop  of 
sea,  wrote  a  romance.  The  poor  bishop  thought 
well  of  his  book  as  we  do^  perhaps  better ;  for 
when  commanded,  under  ecclesiastiaJ  censure,  to 
bum  it  or  give  up  his  bishopric,  he  gave  up  the 
bishopric. — Mrs.  Browning, 

827.  CHOSEN,  separated  from  the  world.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  while  the  baser  metals  are 
diffused  through  the  body  of  the  rocks,  gold  and 
silver  usually  lie  in  veins ;  collected  together  in 
distipct  metidlio  masses.  They  are  m  the  rocks  but 
not  o/them.  .  .  .  And  as  by  some  power  in  nature 
God  has  separated  them  from  the  base  and  common 
earthl^  even  so  by  the  power  of  His  grace  will  He 
separate  His  chosen  from  a  reprobate  and  rejected 
worid. — Guthrie. 

828.  CHRIST,  a  builder.  Christ  builds  on 
through  all  the  ages.  For  the  present,  there  has  to 
be  much  destructive  as  well  as  constructive  work 
done.  Many  a  wretched  hovel,  the  abode  of  sorrow 
and  want,  many  a  den  of  infamy,  many  a  pabtoe  of 
pride,  many  a  temple  of  idols,  will  have  to  be  pulled 
down  yet,  and  men's  eyes  will  be  blinded  by  the 
dust,  and  their  hearts  will  ache  as  they  look  at 
the  ruins.  Be  it  so.  The  finished  structure  will 
obliterate  the  remembrance  of  poor  buildings  that 
cumbered  its  site.  This  Emperor  of  ours  may  in- 
deed say,  that  He  found  the  cUy  of  hriek  and  made 
it  marUe, — Madaren. 

828.  CHRIST,  a  conqneror.  In  the  days  of  his 
prosperity  he  [Julian  the  Apustate]  is  said  to  have 


pointed  his  dagger  to  heaven,  defying  the  Son  of 
God,  whom  he  commonly  called  the  Galilean.  But 
when  he  was  wounded  in  battle,  he  saw  that  all 
was  over  with  him,  and  he  gathered  up  his  clotted 
blood,  and  threw  it  into  the  air,  exclaiming,  "  Thou 
has  conquered,  O  thou  Galilean  I " — Dr.  Plumer. 

880.  CHRIST,  a  cordial.  James  Hervey,  the 
English  divine,  died  on  Christmas,  1758.  Having 
thanked  his  physioian  for  his  kind  attentions,  he 
exclaimed,  with  holy  exultation,  **  Lobd,  now  lettest 
Thou  Tht  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes 
have  seen  Tht  salvation  ! "  He  added,  "  Here, 
doctor,  is  my  cordial." 

831.  CHRIST,  a  deliTsrer.  Mr.  Moody  said,  in 
preaching  on  "  Christ  m  a  Deliverer : "  "  I  remember 
preaching  on  this  subject,  and,  walking  away,  I 
said  to  a  Scotchman,  'I  didn't  finish  the  subject' 
'  Ah,  man  1  you  didin't  expect  to  finish,  did  ye  ? 
It'll  take  all  eternity  to  finish  telling  what  Christ  has 
done  for  man.'" — Vhristian  Age. 

882.  CHRIST,  a  great  King.  Latimer,  while 
preaching  one  day  before  Henry  VIIL,  stood  up  in 
the  pulpit,  and  seeing  the  king,  addressed  himself 
in  a  kind  of  soliloquy,  thus :  '*  Latimer,  Latimer, 
Latimer,  take  care  of  what  yon  say,  for  the  great 
King  Henry  YIII.  is  here."  Then  be  paused,  and 
proceeded :  "  Latimer,  Latimer,  Latimer,  take  care 
what  you  say,  for  the  great  King  of  kings  is  here." 

838.  CHRIST,  a  great  King.  When  Mr.  Dawson 
was  preaching  in  South  Lambeth  on  the  offices  of 
Christ,  he  presented  Him  as  Prophet  and  Priest, 
and  then  as  the  King  of  saints.  He  marshalled 
patriarohs,  kings,  prophets  and  apostles,  martyrs 
and  confessors  of  every  age  and  dime,  to  place  the 
insignia  of  royalty  upon  the  head  of  the  King  of 
kings.  The  audience  was  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
pitdi  of  excitement,  and,  as  il  waiting  to  hear  the 
anthem  peal  out  the  coronation  hymn,  the  preacher 
commenced  singing  **  All  hail  the  power  A  Jesus* 
Name."  The  audience^  rising  as  one  man,  sang  the 
hymn  as  perhi^  it  was  never  sung  before. — Posterns 
Cyelopadia, 

884.  CHRIST,  a  Guide.  I  remember  the  first 
time  I  came  down  the  St.  Lawrence ;  as  the  Long 
Sault  Rapids  hove  in  sight,  all  the  passengers  were 
intently  looking  at  the  rushing,  foaming  waters  in 
the  distance.  Soon  the  boat  was  brought  to  a  stand 
and  a  man  taken  on  board.  He  was  an  Indian,  a 
man  about  fifty-five,  stalwart  and  strong,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, the  only  pilot  that  had  ever  attempted  to  steer 
a  vessel  through  those  raging  waters.  I  watched  him 
with  peculiar  intereet,  as  he  put  his  hands  upon  the 
wheel  and  pointed  the  boat  towards  the  rapids. 
With  hands  busily  plying  the  wheel  at  times,  and 
his  eyes  riveted,  as  it  were,  upon  some  object  before 
him,  he  held  that  great  vessel  steady  to  its  course  ; 
and  as  we  were  flying,  with  almost  the  rapidity  of 
thought,  I  beheld,  little  more  than  an  arm's  length 
from  the  vessel,  huge  rocks  protruding  out  of  the 
water.  I  thought :  "  So  He  bringeth  us.**  My  dear 
friends,  I  beseech  you  to  halt  this  morning,  and  put 
out  the  rope  of  faith,  that  Jesus,  the  great  Pilot, 
may  come  on  board.  You  may  be  nearing  agitated 
waten  and  dangerous  rapids,  which  will  wreck  you 
for  ever  without  His  guidance. — Rev.  Thos.  KeUy. 

885.  CHRIST,  a  Pattern.  As  I  stood  beside  one 
of    the    wonderful   Aubosson    tapestries    (woven 
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pictures),  I  said  to  the  gentlemftn  in  charge,  "  How 
M  this  done  ?  "  He  showed  me  a  small  loom,  witli  a 
(tartly  finished  web  upon  it,  and  said  that  the  weaver 
stands  behind  his  work,  with  his  materials  by  his 
side,  and  aboire  him  the  picture  which  he  is  to  copy, 
exactly  thread  for  thread,  and  colour  for  colour. 
He  cannot  vary  a  thread  or  a  shade  without  marring 
bis  picture.  It  is  a  glorious  thing  for  us  to  have  a 
perfect  life  for  example  by  which  to  form  our  lives. 
And  we  cannot  vary  a  bair>  breadth  from  that 
example  without  injuring  our  lives. — Eugene  Stock, 

838.  CHSIST,  a  Propitiation.  Plutarch  tells  us 
that  when  Themistoclea  in  the  hour  of  his  exile 
wished  to  be  reconciled  with  Admetus,  king  of  the 
MoloBsians,  whom  he  had  previously  offended,  he 
took  the  king's  son  in  his  arias  and  kneeled  down 
before  the  household  gods.  The  plea  was  successful, 
in  fact  it  was  the  only  one  the  Molossians  looked 
upon  M  not  to  be  refueed^  and  so  the  philosopher 
found  a  refuge  among  them.  And  do  not  we  come 
in  this  way  when  we  approach  the  Majesty  on  High  t 
We  take  hold  of  the  Kind's  Son,  and  hope  to  find 
acceptance  through  Him  fuone. — B, 

837.  CHRIST,  a  Refiner.  Recently  a  few  ladies 
in  Dublin,  who  are  accustomed  to  meet  and  read 
the  Scriptures,  and  converse  upon  topics  suggested, 
were  reading  this  third  chapter  of  Malachi,  when 
one  of  them  observed,  "  There  is  something  remark- 
able in  the  expression  in  the  third  verse :  *  He  ekaH 
»U  <u  a  r^ner  and  pursier  of  iilver,"*  They  agreed 
that  possibly  it  might  be  so,  and  one  of  the  ladies 
promised  to  call  on  a  sUversmith,  and  report  to 
them  what  he  said  on  the  subject.  She  went 
accordingly,  and,  without  telling  the  object  of  her 
errand,  begged  to  know  from  him  the  process  of 
refining  silver,  which  he  described  to  her.  *'  But, 
sir,"  she  said,  "  do  vou  sit  while  the  process  of 
refining  is  going  on  f '  *'  Oh  yes,  madam,"  replied 
the  silversmith ;  "  I  must  sit  with  my  eye  steadily 
fixed  on  the  furnace,  for  if  the  time  necessary  for 
refining  be  exceeded  in  the  slightest  degree  the  silver 
is  sure  to  be  injured." — Charlee  F,  Deems,  D.D. 

888.  CHRIST,  a  Reftige.  Just  after  the  Oeean 
Monarch  had  been  wrecked  in  the  English  Channel, 
a  Rteamer  was  cruising  along  in  the  darkness,  when 
the  captain  heard  a  song,  a  sweet  song,  coming  over 
the  water,  and  he  bore  down  towards  that  voice, 
and  found  it  was  a  Christian  woman  on  a  plank  of 
the  wrecked  steamer,  singing  to  the  tune  of  St. 
Martin's : — 

"  JeRU,  lover  of  my  soul, 
T^t  me  to  thy  bosom  fly, 
Willie  the  billows  near  tne  roll, 
While  the  tempest  stiU  is  high.*' 

— Talmage, 

839.  CHRIST,  a  Refuge.  A  year  ago  a  friend  of 
mine  was  trying  to  cross  the  Simplon  Pass  Into 
Switzerland.  While  he  was  in  one  of  the  tunnels 
near  the  summit  an  awful  avalanche  of  snow 
thundered  down  the  mountain  side.  It  did  not 
harm  him,  though,  because  he  was  hid  away  inside 
the  rocky  tunnel.  There  are  worse  things  than 
avalanches  hanging  above  the  path  each  of  you 
must  travel  before  you  die :  grief,  pain,  temptation. 
Where  will  you  hide  in  the  day  of  trouble  ?  The 
ostrich,  when  chased,  buries  its  eyes  in  the  sand, 
and  thinks  itself  safe  from  the  hunter  because  it  no 
longer  sees  him.    Foolish  bird !    When  the  child 


hears  a  strange  knock  at  the  door  he  runs  and  buries 
his  face  in  the  skirts  of  his  mother,  and  is  safe. 
Why  not,  when  you  feel  troubled  about  your  sin, 
go  away  to  Jesus,  with  the  words  of  David  here : 
"Thou  art  my  hiding-place ? "—/Zev.  Jf.  D.  BuelL 

840.  CHRIST,  a  Rock.  Two  children  in  America, 
a  boy  and  a  girl,  were  crossing  some  very  narrow 
railway  lines.  A  train  came  up,  which  the  children 
did  not  observe  until  it  was  quite  docie  to  them. 
The  girl  managed  to  get  her  brother  pushed  into 
the  cleft  of  a  rock,  which  was  close  at  the  side  of 
the  rails,  and  she  then  got  up  beside  him  just  in 
time  before  the  train  passed  over  the  spot  where 
they  both  had  been  standing  less  than  a  minute 
before.  She  was  heard  to  shout  several  times, 
"Cling  to  the  rock,  Johnnie;  cling  to  the  rock, 
Johnnie  ! "  That  is  what  the  Crospel  says  to  sll  of 
us.  Jesus  is  the  rock  of  our  salvation.  In  H^ 
wounded  side,  as  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock,  every  one 
who  rests  is  safe.     Cling  to  the  Rock  I 

84L  CHRIST,  a  satisfying  Portion.  When  Dr. 
Philips,  the  late  Welsh  agent  of  the  Bible  Society, 
was  dying,  he  exclaimed,  "  Christ !  Christ !  Christ 
is  all  I  onough  for  life !  enough  for  death !  At  the 
gate !    O  glorious  rest ! " 

842.  CHRIST,  A  sight  of,  desired,  illnstrated. 
A  man  of  much  intellectual  vigour,  and  with  many 
engaging  qualities,  but  blind  from  his  birth,  found  a 
woman  who,  appreciating  his  worth,  be^une  his 
wife.  Several  bright,  beautiful  xhiidren  became 
theirs,  who  tenderly  and  equally  loved  their  parents. 
An  eminent  surgeon  on  examining  the  blind  man, 
said  to  him,  "  Yonr  blindness  is  wholly  artificial ; 
your  eyes  are  naturally  good,  and  could  I  have 
operated  upon  them  twenty  years  ago^  I  think  I 
could  have  given  you  sight.  It  is  iMirely  possible 
that  I  can  do  it  now,  though  it  will  cause  you  much 
pain."  •*  I  can  bear  that,"  was  the  reply,  "  so  you 
but  enable  me  to  see."  The  surgeon  operated  upon 
him,  and  was  successful  The  blind  father  was 
handed  a  rose ;  he  bad  smelt  one,  but  he  had  never 
seen  one ;  then  he  looked  upon  the  face  of  his  wife, 
who  had  been  so  true  and  faithful  to  him ;  and  then 
the  children  were  brought,  whom  he  had  so  often 
fondled,  and  whose  charming  prattle  had  so  fre- 
quently fallen  upon  his  ears.  He  then  exclaimed, 
"Oh,  why  have  I  seen  all  these  before  inquiring 
for  the  man  by  whose  skill  I  have  been  enabled  to 
behold  them  1    Show  me  the  doctor" 

848.  CHRIST,  and  conscience  illustrated.  There 
was  a  poor  woman  in  Edinburgh  who  could  not 
pay  her  rent  of  £5,  and  the  landlord  sent  otiScers 
to  sequestrate  her  furniture.  They  gave  her  three 
days  only  in  which  to  pay  the  money  before  remov- 
ing it  for  sale.  A  well-known  gentleman  heard  of 
her  distress,  and  on  the  third  day  called  with  the 
necessary  amount,  but  she  refused  to  open  the  door. 
Next  day  he  met  her  in  the  street,  and  said,  "I 
called  yesterday  with  money  for  your  rent,  and  the 
expenses  incurred,  but  you  refused  to  open  your 
door  to  let  me  give  it  you."  *'  If  I  had  known  it 
was  you,"  she  said,  "  I  would  have  opened  it  gladly. 
I  thought  it  was  the  officers  come  to  take  away  my 
bits  of  sticks," 

844.  CHRIST,  and  controversy.  At  one  of  the 
anniversaries  in  Paris,  a  clergyman  rose  and  related 
the  case  of  a  Socinian  minister,  who  had  read 
many  books  of  controversy  respecting  the  Divinity 
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of  Christ,  and  tlM  kindred  eTingelical  doctrinei, 
bot  ttill  zemained  a  champion  of  Socimaniraiy 
living  himaolf  in  darknen  and  sin.  While  in  this 
frame  of  mind,  he  was  presented  with  a  little 
trsct^  entitled  **The  best  Friend,"  which  simplj 
told  of  Jesus ;  there  wss  not  one  word  of  eontro- 
▼eny  in  it;  bat  he  felt  that  this  was  just  the 
friend  be  needed.  He  laid  the  tract  on  the  table, 
fell  on  hi^  knees,  and  yielded  nphis  heart  to  Jesns  ; 
''and  now,"  said  the  clergyman,  *'I  am  that  man." 

840.  CHRIST,  and  oonTanation.  Archbishop 
Ussher  and  Dr.  Preston,  two  eminently  pious  and 
learned  men,  were  Tery  intimate,  and  AUsa  met  to 
conTerse  on  learning  and  general  subjects ;  when  it 
was  rerj  common  with  the  good  archbishop  to  say, 
"Come,  doctor,  let  us  say  something  about  Christ 
before  we  port.'* 

M6.  CHRIST,  and  His  tliaepi.  An  American 
vho  was  travelling  in  Syria  saw  tiiree  native  shep- 
lierds  bring  their  flocks  to  the  same  brook,  and  the 
flocks  drank  there  together.  At  length  one  shep- 
herd arose  and  called  out  "  Men>aht  men*ah " 
(whidi  is  the  Arabic  word  for  ''follow  me.")  His 
■beep  came  out  of  the  common  herd,  and  followed 
him  up  the  bill-side.  Then  the  next  shepherd  did 
the  same,  and  his  sheep  went  awsy  with  him,  and 
the  man  did  not  even  stop  to  count  them.  The 
American  said  to  the  remaining  shepherd — "  Just 
give  me  yonr  doak  and  turban  and  crook,  and  see 
if  they  won't  follow  me»as  soon  as  they  will  you." 
So  he  put  on  the  shepherd's  dress,  and  called  out 
**  Men-ah,  men-ah  ! "  but  not  a  sheep  moved  an  inch. 
They  ''knew  not  the  voiee  of  a  stranger.**  "Will  your 
flock  never  follow  anybody  but  you  ? "  inquired  the 
American.  The  Syrian  shepherd  replied,  "  Oh  yes  ; 
sometimes  a  sheep  gets  sickj  and  then  it  will  follow 
any  one."  Is  it  not  juat  so  with  the  flock  of 
Christ  ? — ChritticM  Aye, 

M7.  CHRIST,  and  man's  hatred.  Since  the 
passing  of  the  law  [in  Prussia]  relating  to  mixed 
niarriagea,  it  has  often  happened  that  husbands  and 
wives  have  been  unequally  yoked.  I  have  before 
me  now  a  striking  instance  of  this  fact  The  hus- 
band was  a  Jew,  and  his  wife  a  Christian,  who  used 
to  attend  Divine  service  in  my  church.  These  two 
had  one  daughter,  about  ten  years  of  age.  Many 
of  the  children  of  the  place  [Konigsberg]  were 
attacked  by  measles,  and  among  them  was  this 
child,  who  became  dangerously  iU.  She  was  a 
Christian  child,  vrith  no  fear  of  death,  and  happy 
at  the  prospect  of  going  soon  to  be  with  her  dear 
Saviour.  By  her  side  sat  her  disconsolate  father, 
to  whom  she  said :  "Father,  when  I  go  to  heaven 
and  my  dear  Saviour  will  say,  'Annie,  why  does 
yonr  father  hate  met'  what  answer  shall  I  give 
to  Him  f  *'  The  father  was  greatly  troubled  at  his 
little  daughter's  question  and  turned  his  face  away 
from  her.  For  a  little  a  great  struggle  was  evi- 
dently going  on  within  his  soul,  then  he  turned  his 
face  again,  and  in  a  voice  soft  and  low  he  said : 
"Annie,  my  dear  child,  tell  the  Saviour  that  I  love 
Him.  I  did  not  love  Him  before,  but  I  do  love 
Him  now.**  Annie  smiled  sweetly,  and  soon  after, 
in  perfect  peace  and  joy  passed  away  to  the  bosom 
of  her  Saviour.  The  subsequent  career  of  the  father 
has  proved  that  his  confession  of  love  to  Christ  on 
that  solemn  occasion  was  sincere. — Rev,  B.  P.  Jacoln, 

648.  CHRIST,  and  the  children.     Dannecker, 


the  German  seulptor,  occupied  eight  yean  upon  a 
marble  statue  of  Christ.  When  he  had  laboured 
two  yean  the  work  was  apparently  finished.  He 
called  into  his  studio  a  little  girl,  and  directing  her 
attention  to  the  statue,  asked  her,  "Who  U  that  t" 
She  replied,  "A  great  man."  The  artist  turned 
away  disheartened.  He  had  failed,  and  his  two 
yean  of  labour  were  thrown  awav.  But  he  began 
anew ;  and  after  several  yean  had  passed,  he  again 
invited  a  child  into  his  studio,  and  repeated  the 
inquiry,  "Who  is  that?"  This  time  he  was  not 
disi^ipointed.  After  looking  in  silence  awhile,  she 
burst  into  tean,  and  said  in  a  low  Toice,  "Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  Me."  The  instinct  of  the 
child  bad  appreciated  his  meaning,  and  he  felt  and 
knew  that  his  work  would  be  a  success. 

849.  CHRIST,  and  thaChnieh.  The  first  Roman 
Catholic  whc»  attended  upon  my  ministry,  though 
he  told  me  if  his  mother  in  Germaify  knew  it  she 
would  disown  him,  had  never  gone  to  the  Saviour, 
but  often  to  a  priest  I  told  him  to  put  away  con- 
trovenial  books  about  Romanism  and  Protestantism, 
as  such  was  not  the  great  question  of  the  hour.  I 
pointed  out  to  him  Jesus  only,  and  asked  him : 
"  After  all,  is  not  this  the  Saviour  you  want  ?  "  He 
was  very  soon  rejoicing  in  blessed  hope.  The  fact 
that  he  soon  united  with  a  Christian  church  was  of 
small  moment  compared  with  the  fact  that  he  joined 
Jena,  which  is  more  than  joining  any  Christian 
church. — Cuyltr. 

860.  CHRIST,  and  nniTtrsal  dominion,  lllns- 
tratod.  When  Alexander  the  Great  set  forward 
upon  his  great  exploits  before  leaving  Macedonia, 
he  divided  amongst  his  captains  and  nobles  qH  his 
property.  On  being  rebuked  by  a  friend  for  having, 
as  he  thought,  acted  so  foolishly  in  parting  with  all 
his  possessions,  reserving  nothing  for  himself,  Alex- 
ander replied,  "  I  have  reserved  for  myself  much 
more  than  I  have  given  away :  I  have  reserved  for 
myself  the  hope  of  univerooU  monarchy;  and  when, 
by  the  valour  and  help  of  these  my  captains  and 
nobles,  I  shall  be  monarch  of  the  world,  the  gifts  I 
have  parted  with  will  come  back  to  me  with  an 
increase  of  a  thousand- fold." 

861.  CHRIST,  acceptod.  There  was  a  shop, 
girl  in  Chicago  a  few  yean  ago ;  one  day  she  could 
not  have  bought  a  pound's  worth  of  anything ;  the 
next  day  she  could  go  and  buy  a  thousand  pounds 
worth  of  whatever  she  wanted.  What  made  the 
difference  f  Why,  she  had  married  a  rich  husband ; 
that  was  alL  She  had  accepted  him,  and,  of 
course,  all  he  had  became  hen.  And  so  you  can 
have  everything,  if  you  only  receive  Christ. — 
Hoody, 

862.  CHRIST,  answers  to  human  needs.  A 
forlorn  woman,  discovered  by  one  of  our  mis- 
sionaries iu  the  depths  of  Central  Africa,  is  reported 
by  him  to  have  broken  out  in  the  most  affecting 
demonstrations  of  joy,  when  Christ  was  presented 
to  her  mind,  saying,  "  Ob,  that  is  He  who  has  come 
to  me  so  often  in  my  prayers.  I  could  not  find 
who  He  was  ! " — BusliniL 

863.  CHRIST,  Appeal  firom.  The  Kcco  Homo, 
by  Correggio,  in  the  picture  gallery  at  Munich^  has 
written  under  it  words  which  may  be  roughly 
translated,  '*  I  did  this  for  thee ;  what  art  thou  doing 
for  me  ?  " 
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864.  CHRIST,  beyond  htunanconeeptiott.  Barry 
the  artist  had  long  in  his  meditations  an  ideal  head 
of  Christ,  which  he  was  always  talking  of  executing. 
"  It  is  here  1 "  he  would  cry  striking  his  head. 
That  which  baffled  the  invention,  as  we  are  told,  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  left  his  Christ  headless, 
having  exhausted  his  creative  faculty  among  the 
apostles,  this  imaginative  picture  of  the  mysterious 
union  of  a  divine  and  human  nature,  never  ceased, 
even  when  conversing,  to  haunt  the  reveries  of 
Barry. — /.  Disradi, 

866.  CHBI8T,  Blood  oH  Daring  the  American 
war  a  doctor  heard  a  wounded  man  saying  :  "Blood, 
blood,  blood!"  The  doctor  thought  this  was 
because  he  had  seen  so  much  blood,  and  sought  to 
divert  his  mind.  The  man  smiled,  and  said  :  "I 
wasn't  thinking  of  the  blood  upon  the  battle-field, 
but  I  was  thinking  how  precious  ike  blood  of  Chritt 
if  to  m«  as  I  am  dying."  As  he  died,  his  lips 
quivered  :  "  Blood,  blood,  blood  ! "  and  he  was 
gone.  That  blood  will  be  precious  when  we  come 
to  our  dying  bed — it  will  be  worth  more  than  all 
the  world  then. — Moody, 

866.  CHBI8T,  Call  on.  There  is  a  story  con- 
cerning Thomas  k  Beckett — a  stoiy.  connected  with 

.  his  parentage.  His  father  was  a  Saxon  gentleman, 
who  went  into  the  Crusades  and  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Saracens.  While  a  prisoner  among  the 
Saracens,  a  Turkish  lady  loved  him,  and  when  he 
was  set  free  and  returned  to  England,  she  took  an 
opportunity  of  escaping  from  her  father's  house — 
took  ship  and  came  to  England.  But  she  knew 
not  where  to  find  him  she  loved.  And  all  that  she 
knew  about  him  was  that  his  name  was  Gilbert 
She  determined  to  go  thn>ugh  all  the  streets  of 
England,  crying  out  the  name  of  Gilbert  till  she 
had  found  him.  She  came  to  London  first,  and 
passing  every  street  persons  were  surprised  to  see 
an  Eastern  maiden,  attired  in  an  Eastern  costume, 
crying,  <*  Gilbert  1  Gilbert !  Gilbert  1 "  And  so 
she  passed  from  town  to  town,  till  one  day  as  she 
pronounced  the  name  the  ear  for  which  it  was 
intended  canght  the  sound,  and  they  became  happy 
and  blessed.  And  so,  sinner,  to-day  thou  knowest 
little  perhaps  of  religion,  but  thou  knowest  the 
name  of  Jesus.  Take  up  the  cry,  and  to-day,  as 
thou  goest  along  the  streets,  say  in  thine  heart, 
"Jesus!  Jesus!  Jesus!*'  and  when  thou  art  in 
thy  chamber,  say  it  still,  "  Jesus  !  Jesus  !  Jesus  ! " 
Continue  the  cry,  and  it  shall  reach  the  ear  for 
which  it  is  meant. — Spurgeon. 

867.  CHRIST  cannot  rejeofc  a  sinner.  Mr. 
Read,  a  missionary  in  South  Africa,  when  writing 
to  the  directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
in  the  year  1815,  gave  a  VQxy  pleasing  account  of  a 
conversation  he  had  then  recently  held  with  a  poor 
boy,  whose  heart  had  been  impressed  by  the  grace 
of  God.  He  asked  the  boy  if  he  knew  himself  to 
be  a  sinner  ;  and  the  boy  asked  him  in  return  if  he 
knew  any  one  who  was  not  ?  The  missionary  then 
asked  who  could  save  him  f  The  reply  was, 
"Christ."  He  was  asked  what  Christ  had  done  to 
save  sinners  t  He  replied,  '*  He  died  upon  the 
cross.'*  Mr.  Read  inquired  if  he  believed  Jesus 
Christ  would  save  him ?  He  said,  " Yes. "  "Why 
do  you  believe  it  ?"  "I  feel  it,"  said  he  ;  "and 
not  only  so,  but  I  consider  that  after  He  died,  and 
has  sent  His  servants,  the  missionaries,  from  such 


a  far  country  to  publish  salvation,  it  would  be  very 
strange  if,  after  all,  He  should  rejeet  a  tinner." 

868.  CHRIST,  Choice  of.  Tremellius  was  a  Jew, 
from  whose  heart  the  veil  had  been  taken  away, 
and  who  had  been  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
acknowledge  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  and  the  Son  of 
God. — ^The  Jews  who  had  condemned  our  Saviour, 
had  said,  "  Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas  ; "  Tremel- 
lius,  when  near  his  end,  glorying  in  Christ  alone, 
and  renouncing  whatever  came  in  competition  with 
Him,  Qsed  very  different  words,  "Not  Barabbas, 
but  Jesus." 

869.  CHRIST,  Choosing.  Mr.  Jones  of  Tallam 
in  a  most  powerful  sermon  appealed  thus  to  his 
hearers.  "  If  you  are  servants  of  Satan  you  ought 
to  stand  up  for  him  now  publicly.  If  he  has  any 
daim  to  the  allegiance  of  your  souls  you  ought  to 
acknowledge  him."  Then  in  his  own  powerful  way 
he  repeated  a  prayer  to  the  evil  one.  *'  O  Prince 
of  pleasure,  thou  hast  promised  us  great  things, 
days  of  joy  and  merriment;  we  will  serve  thee 
faithfully  to  the  end,  and  take  our  chance  with 
thee  at  the  last."  Then  looking  at  his  hearers  he 
said — "Let  all  who  are  followers  of  Satan  say. 
Amen."  But  a  stillness  as  of  death  prevailed. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  other  side,  and  prayed,  **  O 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Thou  hast  suffered  the  death  of 
the  cross  for  us,  and  bidden  us  l>ear  our  little 
crosses  for  Thee ;  we  will  follow  Thee  faithfully  in 
this  world  through  good  %od  evil  report"  Then 
he  added — "Let  all  who  are  anxious  to  follow 
Jesus  say.  Amen."  The  effect  was  irresistible,  and 
a  chorus  of  Amens  rose  like  many  thunderings  from 
the  whole  congregation.-— CifmooZ  Library, 

860.  CHRIST,  ChriitianB  lometimes  a  reproach 
to.  The  remark  is  often  made  [in  the  East]  by 
the  natives  when  they  see  a  Mohammedan  drunk, 
'*  He  hoM  left  Mohammed  and  gone  to  Jesus." — 
/.  B,  Oottgh, 

861.  CHRIST,  cleansing  from  tin.  It  is  recorded 
of  a  certain  Hindu  on  the  Malabar  coast  in  India, 
that  be  had  inquired  of  various  devotees  and  priests 
how  be  might  make  atonement  for  his  sins,  and  find 
peace  for  his  soul.  At  last  he  was  directed  to  drive 
iron  spikes,  sufficiently  blunt,  through  his  sandals ; 
and  on  these  spikes  he  was  to  walk  on  pilgrimage  to 
a  celebrated  heathen  shrine,  a  distance  of  250  coos, 
that  is,  about  480  miles.  He  undertook  the  journey, 
and  proceeded  for  some  distance,  in  much  pain  and 
distress  of  both  body  and  mind.  While  halting 
under  a  shady  tree  where  the  gospel  was  sometimes 
preached,  a  missionary  came  and  delivered  an  im- 
pressive sermon,  in  the  native  language  of  the  people, 
from  that  important  text,  "  The  blood  of  Jesui  Christ 
Sis  Son  deanseth  from  all  sin."  The  Word,  came 
with  power  to  the  man's  heart ;  he  believed  the 
good  news ;  and  before  the  missionary  had  finished 
bis  discourse,  he  rose  up,  threw  off  his  torturin&r 
sandals,  and  cried  aloud,  "That  is  what  I  want ; 
and  he  became  a  Uving  witness  that  the  blood  of 
Christ  does  indeed  cleanse  from  aU  sin, — Missionary 
Aneedotes, 

863.  CHRIST,  Cleaning  to.  "  I  have  taken  much 
pains,"  sa3's  the  learned  Selden,  "to  know  every 
thing  that  was  esteemed  worth  knowing  amongst 
men  ;  but  with  all  my  disquisitions  and  reading, 
nothing  now  remains  with  me  to  comfort  me,  at  the 
close  of  life,  but  this  passage  of  St  Paul, '  It  is  a 
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faithful  nring,  and  worthy  of  all  aooeptation,  that 
Jesoa  Chnst  came  into  the  world  to  save  linnen.' 
To  <&u  I  deave,  and  herein  I  find  rait" 

863.  CHBI8T,  CUngiiig  ta  When  the  emel 
Bonner  told  John  Ardly  of  the  pain  connected  with 
bnming,  and  how  hard  it  most  be  to  endure  it,  with 
a  -view  of  leading  the  martyr  to  recant,  he  nobly 
replied*  "  If  I  had  as  many  uvei  as  I  have  hairs  on 
my  head,  I  would  lose  them  all  in  the  fire,  before  I 
would  lose  Christ" — CUrieal  Library, 

8M.  GHBI8T,  Coming  ol  The  Boy.  Edward 
Irving  was  once  preaching  at  Perth.  His  text  was 
taken  from  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Matthew, 
regarding  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man.  While  he 
was  engi^^  in  unfoTdiug  his  subject,  from  out  of  a 
dark  doud,  which  obscured  the  churoh,  there  came 
forth  a  blight  blaze  of  lightning  and  a  crash  of 
thunder.  There  was  deep  stillness  in  the  audienoe. 
The  preacher  paused ;  and  from  the  stillness  and  the 
gloom,  his  powerful  Toice,  clothed  with  increased 
solemnity,  pronounced  these  words:  "For  as  the 
Ugbtning  oometh  out  of  the  east  uid  shineth  even 
unto  the  west ;  so  shall  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
man  be^" 

866.  CEBI8T,  Coming  of.  Philip  Henry  called 
upon  a  tanner,  who  was  so  briskly  employed  in 
tanning  a  hide  that  be  did  not  notice  the  minister's 
approach,  and  on  looking  round  he  M>ologised  for 
being  found  thus  employed.  Philip  Henxy  replied. 
"  Let  Christ,  when  He  comes,  find  me  equally  well 
employed,  in  the  duties  of  my  calling." 

866w  CHBI8T,  Coodng  to.  "My  next  step," 
said  an  anxious  inquirer,  *'  is  to  get  deeper  convic- 
tion." "No,"  r«>lied  a  Christian  friend,  '*your 
next  step,  and  only  step,  ii  to  go  to  Chritt  jtut  as 
fou  are.  He  does  not  say,  come  to  conviction,  come 
to  a  deeper  sense  of  sin,  which  you  have  been  labour 
mgtoget;  but  He  sa^* Come  unto  ife.'"  "Ah 
she  exdaimed,  "I  see  it  now.  Oh,  how  self-righteous 
I  have  boen,  really  refusing  Christ,  while  ah  the 
time  I  thought  I  was  preparing  to  come  to  Him." 
"Will  you  go  to  Jesus  now?"  was  hastily  asked. 
She  looked  up  frith  a  smile,  and  then  humbly  yet 
decisively  said,  «*I  will"  And  the  Loid  ia  the 
richneM  of  His  grace  enabled  her  so  to  dxK—CUrieal 
LUrarjf, 

867.  CHRIST,  Coming  ta  A  friend  of  mine  up 
in  Scotland  told  me  of  a  Scotch  lassie  who  caine  to 
the  inquiry-room,  and  the  minister  talked  with  her, 
and  be  said  :  "Toong  w<»nan,  you  go  home  and  read 
the  53rd  chapter  of  Isaiah."  And  the  Scotch  girl 
threw  up  her  hands  and  said :  "  I  cannot  read,  I 
canaot  pray ;  Jesu%  taise  me  oi  I  am,"  She  had 
got  it — Moody, 

868.  0HBI8T,  Comiiig  to.  I  have  read  of  an 
artist  wbo  wanted  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  Prodigal 
Son.  He  searched  through  the  madhouses,  and  the 
poorixmses,  and  the  prisons,  to  find  a  man  wretched 
enough  to  represent  the  prodigal,  but  he  could  not 
find  one;  One  day  he  was  walking  down  the  streets 
and  met  a  man  whom  he  thought  would  do.  He 
told  the  poor  beggar  he  would  pay  him  well  if  he 
came  to  his  room  and  sat  for  his  portrait  The 
beggar  agreed,  and  the  day  was  appointed  for  him 
to  odme.  Tlie  day  came,  and  a  man  put  in  his 
appearance  at  the  artist's  room.  "Tou  made  an 
appointment  with  me,"  he  said,  when  he  was  shown 
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into  the  studia  The  artist  looked  at  him,  "  I  never 
saw  you  before,"  lie  said;  "you  cannot  have  an 
appointment  with  me."  "  Tes,"  he  said,  "  I  agreed 
to  meet  you  to-day  at  ten  o'clock."  "  You  must  be 
mistaken ;  it  must  have  been  tome  other  artiiit ;  I 
was  to  see  a  beggar  here  at  this  hour."  **  Well," 
says  the  beggar,  "I  aw  he."  "You?"  "Yes." 
"Why,  what  have  you  been  doing!"  ''WeU,  I 
thought  I  would  dress  myself  up  a  bit  before  I  got 
painted."  "  Then,"  said  the  artist,  "  I  do  not  want 
you ;  I  wanted  you  of  you  were;  now,  you  are  no  use 
to  me."  That  is  the  way  Christ  wants  every  poor 
sinner,  just  as  he  is. — Moody. 

869.  CHRIST,  Coming  to.  A  godly  faithful 
minister,  of  the  last  century,  having  finished  prayer, 
and  looking  around  upon  the  congregation,  observed 
a  young  gentleman  just  shut  into  one  of  the  pews, 
who  diaiDovered  mudi  uneasiness  in  that  situation, 
and  seemed  to  wish  to  get  out  again.  The  minister 
feeling  a  peculiar  desire  to  detain  him,  hit  upon  the 
following  singular  expedient :  Tumiuff  towards  one 
of  the  members  of  his  church,  who  sat  in  the  gallery, 
he  asked  him  this  question  aloud — "  Brother,  do  you 
repent  of  your  coming  to  Christ  ?  "  "  No,  sir,  he 
replied,  "  I  never  was  happy  till  then,  I  only  repent 
that  I  did  not  come  to  Wm  sooner."  The  minister 
then  turned  towardi  the  opposite  gallery,  and  ad- 
dressed himself  to  an  aged  memW  in  the  same 
manner — "  Brother,  do  you  repent  that  you  came 
to  Christ?"  "No,  sir/'  said  he,  "I  have  known 
the  Lord  from  my  youth  up"  He  then  looked 
down  upon  the  young  man,  whose  attention  was 
fully  engaged,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him,  said-* 
"  Young  man,  are  you  willing  to  come  to  Christ  t " 
This  unexpected  address  from  the  pulpit  exciting 
the  observation  of  all  the  people,  so  affected  him 
that  he  sat  down  and  hid  his  face.  The  person  who 
sat  next  him,  encouraged  him  to  rise  and  answer  the 
question.  The  minister  repeated  it — '*  Young  man, 
are  you  willing  to  come  to  Christ  f  "  With  a  tremu- 
lous voice  he  replied,  "  Yes,  sir."  "  But  token,  sir  ?  " 
added  the  minister,  in  a  solemn  and  loud  tone.  He 
mildly  answered,  "Now,  sir."  "Then  stay,"  said 
he,  "  and  hear  the  word  of  God,  which  you  will  find 
in  2  Cor.  vL  2 :  '  Behold  now  is  the  accepted  time^ 
behold  now  is  the  day  of  salvation.' " — £uek, 

870.  CHRIST,  Coming  with  boldnen  ta  When 
a  poor  trembling  Roman  approached  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  he  was  in  some  fear :  "  What,"  says  the 
Emperor,  **take  you  me  for  an  eUphani  that  will 
tear  yout**  So  we  should  come  with  boldness  to 
Christ  He  encourages  the  worst  of  sinners. — Ralph 
Enikine, 

871.  CHRIST,  Companion  of.  Jesus,  says  the 
story,  arrived  one  evening  at  the  gates  of  a  certein 
city,  and  He  sent  His  disciples  forward  to  prepare 
supper,  while  He  Himself,  intent  on  doing  good, 
walked  through  the  streeto  into  the  market-place. 
And  He  saw  at  the  comer  of  the  market  some  people 
gathered  together,  looking  at  some  object  on  the 
ground ;  and  He  drew  near  to  see  what  it  might 
be.  It  was  a  dead  dog  with  a  halter  round  his  teck, 
by  which  he  appeared  to  have  been  dragged  through 
the  dirt ;  and  a  viler,  a  more  abject,  a  more  unclean 
thing  never  met  the  eyea  of  man.  And  thoM  who 
stood  by  looked  on  with  abhorrence.  "Faugh  I" 
said  one,  stopping  his  nose,  "it  pollutes  the  air." 
"  How  long,"  said  another,  "  shall  this  foal  beast 
offend  our  sight  ?  "    "  Look  at  his  torn  hide,"  said 
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%  third  ;  **  one  could  not  even  cut  a  shoe  oat  of  it*' 
"  And  his  ears,"  said  a  fourth,  "  all  draggled  and 
bleeding."  "  No  doubt,"  said  a  fifth,  "  he  has  been 
hanged  for  thieving."  And  Jesus  heard  them ;  and 
looking  down  compassionately  on  the  dead  creature, 
He  said,  "  Pearls  are  not  equal  to  the  whiteness  of 
his  teeth."  Then  the  people  turned  to  him  with 
amazement,  and  said  among  themselves,  *'Who  is 
this  1  This  must  be  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  for  only 
He  could  find  something  to  pity  and  approve  even 
in  a  dead  dog."  And,  being  ashamed,  they  bowed 
their  heads  before  Him,  and  went  each  on  his  way. 
— I  can  recall  at  this  hour  the  vivid  yet  softening 
and  pathetic  impression  left  on  my  fancy  by  this 
old  Eastern  story.  It  gave  me  pain  in  my  con- 
science, for  it  seemed  thenceforward  so  easy  and  so 
vulgar  to  say  satirical  things,  and  so  much  nobler 
to  be  benign  and  merciful ;  and  I  took  the  lesson 
so  home  that  I  was  in  great  danger  of  falling  into 
the  opposite  extreme. — Mrt,  Jameson. 

872.  CHBI8T,  Condition  of  seeking.  A  cele- 
brated philosopher  of  antiquity,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  receive  large  sums  from  his  pupils  in  re- 
turn for  his  instructions,  was  one  day  accosted  by 
an  indigent  youth  who  requested  admission  into 
the  number  of  his  disciples.  "  And  what,"  said  the 
sage,  **  will  yon  give  me  in  retura  t "  "  /  wUl  give 
you  my$df"  was  the  reply.  **  I  accept  the  gift," 
replied  the  sage,  ''and  engage  to  restore  you  to 
yourself  at  some  future  period  much  more  valuable 
than  you  are  at  present." 

878.  CHRIST  confessed  at  last.  During  the 
revival  in  Ireland,  in  1853,  an  aged  convert  at 
A  chile,  a  poor  man,  one  hundred  and  four  years 
old,  walked  ten  imlea  to  make  a  public  profession 
of  his  faith,  at  a  confirmation  held  by  the  Pro- 
testant Bishop  of  Tuam.  Mr.  E.  had  a  most 
interesting  conversation  with  this  aged  man.  He 
said:  '*!  lived  one  hundred  and  three  years  and 
six  months  in  total  darkness,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  way  to  heaven,  blind,  and  ignorant"  "And 
now,"  said  Mr.  E.  :  "  what  is  your  hope  ?  "  "  My 
hope,  sir,  is  in  the  Lamb  of  Grod,  who  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world.  Oh,  to  think  that  I  have 
gone  on  one  hundred  and  three  yean  and  tix  montJis^ 
eanng  not  for  my  aoul,  and  then  that  this  blessed 
truth  should  have  burst  upon  me  1  How  can  I 
praise  Him  enough  for  His  wondrous  love  towards 
such  a  poor  old  sinner  I " 

874.  CHRIST,  Confessing.  A  friend,  who  is 
deeply  interested  in  work  for  Christ  among  our 
sailors,  told  me  that  at  the  close  of  a  prayer-meet-, 
ing  of  which  he  had  been  the  leader,  a  young  sea- 
man, who  had  only  a  few  nights  before  been  con- 
verted, came  up  to  him,  and  laying  a  blank  card 
before  him,  requested  him  to  write  a  few  words 
upon  it,  because,  as  he  said,  "You  will  do  it  more 
plainly  than  I  can."  **  What  must  I  write  ? "  said 
my  friend.  "Write  these  words,  sir:  'I  love 
Jesus — do  you  ? ' "  After  he  had  written  them,  my 
friend  said.  "Now  you  must  tell  me  what  you  are 
going  to  do  with  the  card."  He  replied,  "I  am 
going  to  sea  to-morrow,  and  I  am  afraid  if  I 
do  n6t  take  a  stand  at  once  I  may  begin  to  be 
ashamed  of  my  religion,  and  let  myself  be  laughed 
out  of  it  altogether.  Now  as  soon  as  I  go  on  board, 
I  shall  walk  straight  to  my  bunk  and  nail  up  this 
card  upon  it,  that  every  one  may  know  that  I  am 
a  Christian,  and  may  give  up  all  hope  of  making 


me  either  ashamed  or  afraid  of  adhering  to  the 
Lord." — Clerical  Library, 

875.  CHRIST,  Confessing.  Fifty  years  i^^o,  at 
a  dinner  party  which  was  given  in  the  ^West  End 
of  London,  the  conversation  of  the  gentlemen  turned 
on  what  (to  describe  it  no  more  closely)  was  dis* 
honouring  to  Christ  our  Lord.  One  guebt  was 
silent,  and  presently  he  asked  that  the  bell  might 
be  rung.  On  the  appearance  of  the  servant  he 
ordered  his  carriage,  and  with  perfect  and  polished 
courtesy  apologised  to  the  host  for  his  enforced 
departure,  "  for  he  vxu  still  a  Christian."  It  was 
the  late  Sir  Robert  PeeL — Canon  Liddon, 

876.  CHRIST,  Confessing.  A  great  many  years 
ago,  a  Roman  emperor  said  to  a  Greek  architect : 
**  Build  me  a  Coliseum,  and  when  it  is  done,  I  will 
crown  you,  and  I  will  make  your  name  famous 
through  all  the  world,  if  you  will  only  build  me  a 
grand  Coliseum."  The  work  was  don&  The 
emperor  said :  "  Now,  we  will  crown  that  architect 
We  will  have  a  grand  celebration."  The  Coliseum 
was  crowded  with  a  great  host  The  emperor  was 
there  and  the  Greek  architect  who  was  to  be 
crowned  for  putting  up  this  building.  And  then 
they  brought  out  some  Christians,  who  were  r^idy 
to  die  for  the  truth,  and  from  the  doors  underneath 
were  let  out  the  lions,  hungry,  three-fourths  starred, 
the  emperor  arose  amid  the  shouting  assemblage 
and  said :  ''  The  Coliseum  is  done,  and  we  have 
come  to  celebrate  it  to-day  by  the  putting  to  death 
of  Christians  at  the  mouth  of  these  lion.<«,  and  we 
have  come  here  to  honour  the  architect  who  has 
constructed  this  wonderful  building.  The  time  has 
come  for  me  to  honour  him,  and  we  further  cele- 
brate his  triumph  by  the  slaying  of  these  Chris- 
tians." Whereupon,  the  Greek  architect  sprang  to  ^ 
his  feet  and  shouted:  '*/  also  am  a  Christian.'* 
And  they  flung  him  to  the  wild  beasts,  and  his 
body,  bleeding  and  dead,  was  tumbled  into  the  dust 
of  the  amphitheatre.  Could  you  have  done  that 
for  Christ  ? — Talmage. 

877.  CHRIST,  Consecrating  touch  of.  At  one 
time  Dannecker  the  German  sculptor  of  the  colossal 
figure  of  the  Saviour,  attracted  the  eye  of  Napoleon. 
"Come  to  Paris,"  said  the  Emperor,  ''and  make 
me  a  statue  of  Venus  for  the  Louvre."  "  No,"  he 
replied,  "  A  man  who  has  seen  Christ  would  com- 
mit sacrilege  if  he  should  employ  his  art  in  the 
carving  of  a  pagan  goddess.  My  art  is  henceforth 
a  consecrated  thing." 

878.  CHRIST,  Consolation  of.  Many  years  ago, 
one  stormy  winter  day,  a  minister  was  visiting  one 
of  his  people,  an  old  man,  who  lived  in  poverty  in 
a  lonely  cottage  a  few  miles  from  Jedburgh.  He 
found  him  sitting  with  the  Bible  open  upon  his 
knees,  but  in  outward  circumstances  of  great  dis- 
comfort, the  snow  drifting  through  the  roof  and 
under  the  door,  and  scarcely  an  ember  of  fire  upon 
the  hearth.  "  What  are  you  about  to-day,  John  I  ** 
was  Mr.  Young's  question  on  entering.  "  Ah,  sir,** 
said  the  happy  saint,  "/  am  sitting  under  His 
shadow  wi^  great  delight. "  O  wondrous  "  consolation 
in  Christ**  the  river  which,  from  the  beginning  of 
time  to  the  end,  "maketh  glad  the  city  of  our 
God  \"-Christian  Age. 

879.  CHRIST,  crucified  ai^osh.  Bridaine  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  French  preacher*. 
Iklarmontel  relates^  that  in  his  sermons  he  sometimes 
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had  recourse  to  the  interesting  method  of  parables, 
with  a  view  the  more  forcibly  to  impress  important 
troths  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  Preaching  on 
the  passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  expressed  himself 
thus : — "A  man,  accused  of  a  crime  of  which  he 
was  innocent,  was  condemned  to  death  by  the 
iniquity  of  his  judges.  He  was  led  to  punishment, 
but  no  gibbet  was  prepared,  nor  was  there  any 
executioner  to  perform  the  sentence.  The  people, 
moved  with  compassion,  hoped  that  this  sufferer 
would  escape  death.  But  one  man  raised  his  voice, 
and  said,  *I  am  going  to  prepare  a  gibbet,  and  I 
will  be  the  executioner.*  Vou  grocm  with  indig- 
nation !  Well,  my  brethren,  in  eaeh  of  you  I  be/iMd 
this  cruel  maiL  Here  are  no  Jews  to-day,  to  crucify 
Jesus  Christ :  but  you  dare  to  rise  up,  and  say, 
'I  will  crucify  him.'"  Marmontel  adds,  that  be 
heard  these  words  pronounced  by  the  preacher, 
though  very  young,  with  all  the  dignity  of  an 
i^xwtle,  and  with  the  most  powerful  emotion ;  and 
that  such  was  the  effect,  that  nothing  was  heard 
bat  the  sobs  of  the  auditory. 

880.  CHBIBT,  cnidfiad,  always  remembered. 
Two  Jewish  rabbis,  named  Schamaria  and  Jacob, 
came  to  me  at  Wittenberg,  desiring  of  me  letters  of 
safe  conduct,  which  I  granted  them,  and  they  were 
well  pleased ;  only  they  earnestly  besought  me  to 
omi^  thence  the  word  Tola,  that  is,  Jesus  crucified ; 
for  they  must  needs  blaspheme  the  name  Jesus. 
They  said:  "'Tis  most  wonderful  that  so  many 
thousands  of  innocent  people  have  been  slanghtei*ed, 
of  whom  no  mention  is  made,  while  Jesus,  the 
emeified,  must  always  be  remembered." — Luiher's 
TabUTalk. 

881.  CHBIBT,  Decision  for.  After  the  disgrace- 
ful defeat  of  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  Allia, 
Home  was  sacked,  and  it  seemed  as  if  at  any 
moment  the  Gauls  might  take  the  Capitol.  Among 
the  garnson  was  a  young  man  of  the  Fabian  family, 
and  on  a  certain  day  the  anniversary  of  a  sacrifice 
returned,  when  his  family  had  always  offered  sacri- 
fice upon  the  Quiiinal  HiU.  This  hill  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Gauls;  but  when  the  morning 
dawned  the  young  man  took  the  sacred  utensils  of 
his  god,  went  down  from  the  Capitol,  passed  through 
the  Gallic  sentries,  through  the  main  body,  up  the 
hill,  offered  sacrifice,  and  came  back  unharmed. 
It  waa  always  told  as  a  wonder  among  Roman 
legends.  This  is  just  how  the  Christian  should  act 
when  deciaion  for  Christ  is  called  for. — ChrUtian 

882.  CHRIST,  Denial  for.  "A  Karen  woman 
offered  herself  for  baptism.  After  the  usual  ex- 
amination, I  inouired  whether  the  oould  give  up  her 
€>nuMment9  for  ChritL  It  was  an  unexpected  blow. 
I  explained  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  I  appealed  to 
her  own  consciousness  of  vanity.  I  read  to  her  the 
apostle's  prohibition  (1  Tim.  il.  9).  She  looked 
again  and  again  at  her  handsome  necklace,  and 
then,  with  an  air  of  mtidest  decision,  she  took  it  off, 
sayings  *^  I  love  Chriet  more  iJian  this," — Dr,  Judson, 

883.  CHRIST,  Dependence  on.  It  is  recorded 
of  ooe  of  the  Reformers,  that  when  he  had  acquitted 
himself  in  a  public  disputation  with  great  credit  to 
bis  Master's  cause,  a  friend  begged  to  see  the  notes 
which  he  had  been  observed  to  write,  supposing 
that  he  had  taken  down  the  arguments  of  his 
oppoDents  and  sketched  the  substance  of  his  own 


reply.  Greatly  was  he  surprised  to  find  that  his 
notes  consisted  simply  of  these  ejaculatory  peti- 
tions : — 

"More  light,  Lord — more  light — ^more  light  1 " 

884.  CHRIST,  Dependence  on.  The  Rev.  James 
Durham,  when  on  Ms  death- bed,  was  for  some  time 
under  considerable  darkness  respecting  his  spiritual 
sUte,  and  said  to  Mr.  CarsUirs,  *' After  all  that  I 
have  preached  or  written,  there  is  but  one  scripture 
I  can  remember,  or  dare  grip  ;  tell  me  if  I  dare  lay 
the  weight  of  my  salvation  upon  it?  'Whoso- 
ever Cometh  unto  Me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out'  " 
Mr.  Carstairs  very  properly  answered,  "  You  may 
depend  upon  It^  if  you  had  a  thousand  salvations  at 
hazard." 

885.  CHRIST,  Deilre  for,  in  death.  May  it  be 
ours  to  die  like  that  saint  [Bishop  Beveridge]  around 
whose  bed  wife  and  children  stood,  weeping  over 
the  wreck  of  faded  faculties,  and  a  blank  departed 
memory.  One  had  asked  him,  Father,  do  yon 
remember  me  ?  and  received  no  answer ;  and 
another,  and  another  also,  but  still  no  answer. 
Then  all  making  way  for  the  venerable  companion 
of  a  long  and  loving  pilgrimage,  the  tender  partner 
of  many  a  past  joy  and  sorrow,  bis  wife  draws 
near.  She  bends  over  him,  and  as  her  tears  fall 
thick  upon  his  face,  she  asks,  **Do  you  not  remember 
me  t "  A  stare ;  but  it  is  vacant  .  .  At  this 
moment,  one  calm  enough  to  remember  how  the 
love  of  Christ's  spouse  is  "  strong  as  death,"  a  love 
that  "many  waters  cannot  quench,"  stooped  to  his 
ear  and  said,  "  J>o  you  remember  Jesus  Christ ! " 
That  name  seemed  to  recall  the  spirit,  hovering  for 
a  moment,  ere  it  took  wing  to  heaven.  Touched  as 
by  an  electric  influence,  the  heart  beat  once  more  ; 
and,  with  a  smile  in  which  the  soul  took  its  flight 
to  glory,  he  replied,  "  Remember  Jesus  Christ  1  dear 
Jesus  Christ  I  He  is  all  my  salvation  and  all  my 
desire." — Outhrie. 

886.  CHRIST  died  for  the  ungodly.  A  Chris- 
tian  mother  and  authoress  told  me  that  her  son, 
whom  she  had  advised  to  unite  with  the  Churoh, 
had  a  difficulty.  'I  don't  see,  mother,  the  great 
merit  in  Christ's  dying  for  us.  If  I  could  save  a 
dozen  men  by  dying  for  them,  I  think  I  would. 
Much  more  if  there  were  millions  of  them." 
*'But,  my  son,  would  you  die  for  a  dozen  grass- 
hoppers ?  "  That  set  him  thinking.  After  a  few 
days  he  came  to  her  with  his  doubts  all  cleared. 
"  I  don't  know  about  the  grasshoppers  ;  they  are  a 
pretty  clever  kind  of  insect.  But  if  it  was  a  million 
of  moequitoeaj  I  think  I  should  let  them  die." 
There  are  ol<ler  heads  than  his  that  need  the  same 
hint — Dr.  Eay  Palmer, 

887.  CHRIST  died  for  slnnere.  At  the  battle 
of  Cold  Harbour  a  captain  of  noble  figure  and 
almost  kingly  bearing  lay  mortally  wounded.  He 
had  asked  that  the  American  flag  might  be  wrapped 
about  him,  that  he  might  die  under  its  protecting 
folds.  "I  heard  the  musical  tones  of  his  manly 
voice  and  for  the  first  time  saw  him,  surrounded  by 
some  six  or  eight  of  his  own  men.  Their  counte- 
nances bore  the  expression  of  mingled  sorrow,  love, 
and  reverenca  His  face  was  lighted  up  with  a 
heavenly  radiance,  every  feature  telling  tis  that  his 
tongue  spoke  the  honest  convictions  of  his  heart. 
These  were  the  words  that  first  fell  upon  my  ear : 

We  are  bleeding  and  dying  for  the  old  flag,  and 
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the  canse  is  worthy  of  the  sacrifioe/  and  he  laid 
his  hand  reyerently  upon  it,  while  he  gave  utter- 
ance to  aentiments  freighted  with  the  nobleit 
patriotism  in  the  choicest  words,  urging  those  who 
stood  around  him  not  to  shrink  from  duty,  though 
certain  death  lay  in  its  path.  'But,  boys,'  be 
added, '  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  image  of  a  Being 
who  died  for  a  far  nobler  cause.  He  died  to  save 
you  and  me,  and  all  who  put  their  trust  in  Him«' 
And  then,  as  he  held  up  to  their  view  his  little 
crucifix,  he  presented  to  them  the  grand  truth, 
Je»u$  Chiiti  and  Him  eru€\fiedf  the  nnner'i  only 
hope,  with  ft  clearness  and  a  pungency  I  have 
seldom  heard  equalled.  Although  within  the  pale 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  he  spoke  not  a  word 
concerning  penance,  praying  to  the  Virgin,  or 
invoking  the  help  of  saints,  but  urged  upon  them 
»  personal  acceptance  of  Christ  by  repentance  and 
faith.  And  those  strong,  hard,  brave  men,  standing 
around  their  dying  commander,  just  outside  that 
bloody  battle-field,  bowed  their  heads  and  wept, 
and  so  he  died."— i2ev.  K.  M,  WrigU, 

888.  CHBIBT,  died  for  lu.  A  Roman  servant, 
knowing  that  his  master  was  sought  for  to  be  put 
to  death,  clothed  himself  in  his  master's  garments 
that  he  might  be  taken  for  him :  he  was  tiUcen,  and 
put  to  deaUi  in  his  stead  ;  in  memory  of  whid),  his 
master  caused  his  statue  in  brass  to  be  erected,  as  a 
monument  of  gratitude  for  the  poor  servant's  fidelity 
and  affection.  What  monument,  then,  should 
Christians  erect  for  Jesus  Christ,  who,  when  we 
lay  condemned  to  eternal  death,  descended  from 
heaven  and  died  to  effect  our  salvation?  For  a 
good  man,  some  would  even  dare  to  die ;  and 
greater  love  than  this  cannot  be  shown,  that  a  man 
should  lay  down  his  life  for  a  friend ;  but  behold  I 
God  manifested  His  love  to  us,  in  that  yohiU  we  vxre 
yet  enemiet,  Christ  died  for  us. 

889.  CHRIST,  Divinity  of.  In  a  tour  which  Dr. 
M.  made  in  company  with  his  pupil,  Mr.  B.,  along 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  slept  one 
night  at  the  little  town  where  Bonaparte  landed, 
and  in  the  very  room  in  which  he  reposed  on  his 
return  from  Elba.  About  daybreak,  Mr.  B.  heard 
his  companion  thus  speaking  in  an  audible,  distinct, 
and  deliberate  tone, — "  Tooib  upon  Himtdf  tJieform 
of  a  tervant.  Now  every  creature  is,  by  the  mere  fact 
of  hb  creation,  the  servant  of  his  Mishker.  Not  so 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  He  took  vpon  HvtMdf 
the  form  of  a  servant ;  therefore  He  is.  He  can  be, 
no  creature — therefore  He  is  the  OretUor — ^therefore 
He  is  Qod  over  aU,  hUaed  for  ever"  And  then 
followed,  in  expressions  of  the  deepest  fervour,  and 
of  the  most  elevated  sublimity,  a  solemn  dedication 
to  this  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  his  Maker,  Redeemer, 
and  ever-blessed  God  and  Portion,  of  himself,  of 
bis  person,  of  his  ministry,  of  his  all.  Mr.  B.  was 
electrified  and  riveted ;  but  he  thought  it  to  be  the 
morning  meditation  of  his  reverend  companion,  un- 
oonsciously  uttered  aloud,  and  would  not  intrude 
on  so  hallowed  an  exercise.  As  they  rode  along, 
however,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  saying, — '*  I  was  deeply  interested,  sir, 
in  your  reflections  this  morning."  "What  reflec- 
tions?" asked  the  Doctor.  "The  reflections  you 
uttered  before  you  rose  to-day."  "  I  remember  none. 
What  were  they  I"  Mr.  B.  repeated  them.  And 
as  he  was  doing  so,  the  mind  seemed  oauffht  by  the 
novelty  of  the  conception,  and  powerfimy  struck 
also  by  the  weight  and  conclusiveness  of  it    "Per- 


fectly new!"  he  exclaimed;  "I  never  saw  the 
passage  in  that  light  before — it  is  a  finishing  stroke. 
It  outs  them  up  (the  Socinians  and  Arians)  root 
and  branch.  But — /  remember  nothing  if  the 
morning.** — CUrioal  Libra/ry, 

890.  CHBIBT,  Divinity  ol  The  fourteenth 
chapter  of  St  John's  Gospel  was  pointed  out  by  an 
excellent  old  minister  to  a  physician  who  held 
Unitarian  sentiments,  with  the  request  that  he 
would  read  it  through,  first  according  to  his  own 
views,  aud  then,  divesting  himself  of  prejudice,  read 
it  again  as  one  would  who  believed  in  the  divinity 
of  the  Saviour,  and  see  with  which  view  it  best 
accorded.  The  physician  rose  up  as  he  concluded 
his  second  reading  of  the  chapter,  sayiog  with  St. 
Thomas,  •'My  Lord  and  my  God."^Reif,  W.  Marsh, 
D.D, 

891.  CHRIST,  Doing  something  for.  A  man  in 
America,  who  depend^  for  support  entirely  on  his 
own  exertions,  subscribed  five  dollars  annuidly  in 
support  of  the  Bombay  schools.  His  friends  in- 
quired, "  why  he  gave  so  much,  and  how  he  could 
afford  it  ?  "  He  replied,  "  X  have  for  some  time  been 
wishing  to  do  something  for  Christ's  cause,  but  I 
cannot  preach,  neither  can  I  pray  in  public,  to  any 
one's  edification,  nor  can  I  talk  to  people,  hut  I  have 
handi,  and  I  can  toork,'* — Whiteerott. 

898.  CHRIST*  does  He  dwell  in  the  house? 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Nettleton,  while  passing  the  residence 
of  a  gentleman  in  one  of  his  walks,  went  up  to  the 
door  and  knocked.  A  young  woman  came  to  the 
door,  of  whom  he  iniquire4  "  If  Jesus  dwelt  there." 
Quite  astonished,  she  made  no  reply.  Again  he 
asked,  "Does  Jesus  Christ  dwell  in  this  house?" 
"No,  sir,"  said  she,  and  invited  him  to  come  in. 
'*0h  no,"  said  he,  veiv  sadly;  "if  Christ  is  not 
here,  I  can't  come  in,'  and  he  turned  and  went 
away.  The  next  time  he  preached  in  that  city,  a 
young  woman  met  him  as  he  was  leaving  the  church, 
and  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  asked  if  he  recollected 
inquiring  at  a  house,  if  Christ  dwelt  there.  "  Yes," 
said  he,  "I  do."  "I  am  that  person,"  said  she, 
"of  whom  you  inquired,  and  it  has  been  blessed  to 
my  soul." — H.  L.  HaaHnge, 

898.  CHRIST,  eneonragement  from.  There  is  a 
touching  fact  related  in  a  history  of  a  Highland 
chief,  of  the  noble  house  of  MKS-regor,  who  fell 
wounded  by  two  balls  at  the  battle  of  Prestonpans. 
Seeing  their  chief  fall,  the  dan  wavered,  and  gave 
the  enemy  an  advantage.  The  old  chieftain,  behold- 
ing the  effect  of  his  disarter,  raised  himsedf  up  on 
his  elbow,  while  the  blood  gushed  in  streams  from 
his  wounds,  and  cried  aloud :  "  I  am  not  dead,  my 
children ;  I  am  looking  at  you  to  see  you  do  your 
duty."  These  words  revived  the  »inlriTig  courage 
of  fajs  brave  Highlanders. 

894.  CHRIST,  Faith  in.  Who  that  has  read  the 
Gospels  needs  to  be  told  what  works  to  do  for  the 
good  of  his  fellows  t  They  are  such  works  as  are 
grouped  into  that  simple  but  most  expressive  formula 
**  He  went  about  doing  good  " — an  expression  which 
fell  as  with  the  charm  of  an  angel's  voice  on  the 
dying  ear  of  the  distinguished  statesman  and  thinker, 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  was  led  thereby  to  deeper, 
profounder,  and  more  vital  views  of  the  Saviour's 
work  of  works,  the  work  He  finished  on  Calvary ; 
till,  saved  as  if  by  fire,  he  came  to  see  the  Cross, 
dedaring  shortly  before  his  end, "  Jesus  and  love  are 
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the  Bame  thing,**  aod,  ahortlj  after,  with  »  hea^enlj 
■mile  on  his  ooontenenoe,  exdaimed,  "I  beUeTa** 
Unable  to  finish  the  sentence,  his  daoghter  asked 
— "  in  Qod  t "  he  expressiTely  lepUed,  **  I  belieTe  in 
Jesns,"  and  shortly  after  ezpirad.--/o&ii  Gutkrie, 

890.  CHRIST,  Following.  When  John  Hoss, 
the  Bohemian  martyr,  was  farooght  oat  to  be  burnt, 
they  pat  on  his  head  a  triple  crown  of  paper,  with 
painted  devils  on  it.  On  seeing  it,  he  laid,  **  Hy 
jjord  Jesos  Christ,  for  my  sake^  wore  a  crown  of 
thorns ;  why  ahoold  not  I  then,  for  His  sake,  wear 
this  light  crown,  be  it  ever  so  ignominloos  I  Traly 
I  win  do  ift^  and  that  willmgly.^'  When  it  was  set 
upon  his  head,  the  bishops  said,  "  Now,  we  commend 
thy  Bool  to  the  deva"  "But  I,"  said  Haas,  lifting 
op  his  eyes  to  heaven,  "  do  conmiit  my  spirit  into 
Thj  hands,  O  Lord  Jesos  Christ ;  to  Thee  I  com- 
mood  my  spirit,  which  Thou  hast  redeemed."  When 
the  faggots  were  piled  up  to  his  very  neck,  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria  was  offidons  enough  to  desire  him  to 
abjure.  "No^"  said  Hubs,  **  I  never  preached  anv 
doctrine  of  an  evil  tendency ;  and  wftot  Itaughi  with 
mjf  Zijif  /  now  »eal  with  my  Uood." 

896L  CHBI8T,  Following.  Two  persons  were 
walking  together  <me  very  dark  night,  when  one  said 
to  the  other,  who  knew  the  road  wdl :  **  I  shall  follow 
yoo  so  aa  to  be  right."  He  soon  fell  into  a  ditch,  and 
accused  the  other  with  his  falL  The  other  replied  : 
'*  Then  you  did  not  follow  me  exactly;  for  I  have 
kept  free."    A  side  step  had  canned  the  fall    There 

is  like  danger  in  not  following  Christ  fully. 

• 

897.  CHBI8T,  Following.  Wenceslans,  King  of 
Bohemia,  one  winter  night  going  to  hii  devotions 
in  a  remote  church,  bitfefooted,  in  the  snow  and 
shsipneas  of  unequal  and  pointed  ice,  his  servant, 
Bedivivna^  who  reverenced  his  master's  piety,  and 
endeavoured  to  imitate  him,  began  to  faint  tluongh 
the  violence  of  the  snow  and  cold,  till  the  king  com- 
manded him  to  follow  him,  and  set  his  feet  in  the 
same  footsteps  which  his  feet  should  mark  for  him. 
Tbt  servant  did  so,  and  either  fancied  a  cure  or 
found  one ;  for  he  followed  his  prince,  helped  for- 
ward with  shame  and  zeal  to  his  imitation,  and  by 
the  forming  footsteps  in  the  snow. 

89a.  GHBI8T,  for  ever.  When  Luther  set  out 
from  Wittenberg,  he  did  so  in  a  well-wom  gown, 
and  without  money  in  his  pocket ;  but  he  was 
encouraged  not  only  by  the  favour  of  the  Elector, 
bat  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  chief  portion  of  the 
populace,  who  were  waiting  at  the  gates  to  cheer 
onward  the  representative  of  the  now  popular  cause. 
"Lather  for  everl"  cried  the  people;  and  the 
answer  was,  "NoJ  Christ  and  His  Word  for  ever  I" 
**  Goorage,  master,  and  may  God  help  you,"  said 
others ;  to  which  tiie  response  was,  "  Amen,"  as  the 
traveller  went  on  his  way. — Anecdotes  of  lAilOier, 

899.  CHRIST,   forgotten.    On   a  cold  winter 

evening,  I  made  my  first  call  on  a  rich  merchant 

in  New  York.    As  I  left  his  door,  and  the  piercing 

gale  swept  in,  I  said,  '*  What  an  awful  night  for  the 

poor ! "    He  went  back,  and  bringing  to  me  a  roll 

of  bank-fai]]%  he  said,  **  Please  hand  these  for  me,  to 

the  poorest  people  you  know."    After  a  few  davs,  I 

srrote  to  him  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  poor  whom 

bin  boonty  had  relieved,  and  added:  '*How  is  it 

that  a  man  so  kind  to  his  fellow-creatures,  has 

always  been  so  unkind  to  his  Saviour  as  to  refuse 


Him  his  heart!"  That  sentence  touched  him  to  the 
core.  He  sent  for  me  to  come  and  talk  with  him, 
and  speedily  gave  himself  to  Christ — CkLjfUr. 

900.  CHRIST, fumii  the  law.  Dr.  ChalmerB,at 
KUmeny,  preached  the  law  with  all  the  force  of  his 
eloquent  nature.  And  he  in  his  farewell  address, 
bears  this  witness:  **!  never  heard  of  any  such 
reformation  being  dSected  among  them  in  this  way. 
I  am  not  sensible  that  all  the  vehemence  with  which 
I  niged  the  virtues  and  proprieties  of  social  life  had 
the  weight  of  a  feather  on  the  moral  habits  of  my 
parishioners."  I>r.  Chalmers,  while  at  £ilmeny, 
was  tmlv  converted  to  Christ ;  and  then,  when  he 
preached  the  love  and  atonement  of  Christ,  he  again 
bears  witness  that  bv  this  he  found  that  men  obeyed 
the  moral  law,  and  he  declares,  **  Tou  have  at  least 
taught  me  that  to  preach  Christ  is  the  only  effective 
way  of  preaching  morality  in  all  its  branches." — 
Waylamd, 

901.  CHRIST,  FnlnMw  ol  In  the  square  of  the 
Doge*s  palace  are  two  wells,  from  which  the  sellers 
of  water  obtain  their  stock-in-trade,  but  we  can 
hardly  compare  either  of  them  with  the  overflowing 
spring  from  which  the  preacher  of  righteousnen 
draws  his  supplies.  One  of  the  wells  is  filled  arti- 
ficially and  is  not  much  used  for  drinking,  since  the 
coldness  and  freshness  of  water  springing  naturally 
from  earth's  deep  fountains  is  lacking.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  many  preachers  depend  for  their  matter 
upon  theological  systems,  books,  and  mere  learnings 
and  hence  their  teaching  is  devoid  of  the  living 
power  and  refreshing  influence  which  is  found  in 
communion  with  '*  the  spring  of  all  our  joys."  The 
other  well  yields  most  delicious  water,  but  its  flow 
is  scanty.  In  the  momins  it  is  full,  but  a  crowd  of 
eager  persons  drain  it  to  the  bottom,  and  during  the 
day  as  it  rises  hj  driblets,  every  drop  is  contended 
for  and  borne  away,  long  before  there  is  enough 
below  to  fill  a  bucket.  In  its  excellence,  con- 
tinuance and  naturalness,  this  well  might  be  a  fair 
picture  of  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  but  it  fails 
to  set  Him  forth  from  its  poverty  of  supply.  He 
has  a  redundance,  an  overflow,  au  infinite  fulness, 
and  there  is  no  possibility  of  His  being  exhausted 
by  the  draughts  made  upon  Him,  even  though  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  should  come  with  a 
thirst  as  deep  as  the  abyss.  We  could  not  help 
saying,  "Spring  up,  O  well,"  as  we  looked  over  the 
margin  covered  witii  copper,  into  which  strings  and 
ropes— continually  used  by  the  waiting  many— had 
worn  deep  channels.  Very  little  of  the  coveted 
liquid  was  brought  up  each  time,  but  the  people 
were  patient)  and  their  tin  vessels  went  up  and 
down  as  fast  as  there  was  a  cupful  to  be  had.  O 
that  men  were  half  as  diligent  in  securing  the  pre- 
cious gifts  of  the  Spirit^  which  are  priceless  beyond 
compare  I — Spwrgeon, 

909.  CHRIST,  Gnidaaoe  ol  There  was  once  a 
pilgrim  journeying  to  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  peace. 
After  he  had  passed  through  many  countries,  blind 
and  tired  and  helpless,  he  sat  down  by  the  wayside 
thoroughly  exhausted,  when  he  heard  a  voice  which 
said,  '*  Submit  to  me,  and  I  will  guide  you  to  the 
dty  of  peace."  The  blind,  helpless  man  accepted 
the  offer,  and  the  two  journeyed  together  until  it 
fell  on  a  day  when  he  that  was  blind  uttered  a  cry 
of  deep  distress.  His  guide  said,  **What  is  thy 
desire?"  The  blind  one  replied,  "Oh,  thou  who 
art  wise  and  strong  and  good,  open  my  eyes."   Then 
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the  g^ide  hud  his  hands  upon  his  eyes  and  said, 
"  Be  opened,"  and  bis  eyes  were  opened  and  he  saw 
dearly.  Then  he  looked  back  upon  the  way  he  had 
been  led,  and  found  that  he  had  been  at  the  edge  of 
a  great  oiiff  and  underneath  was  the  shadow  of 
death.  So  it  was  he  discovered  that  his  guide  was 
Christ,  before  Whom  he  immediately  bowed,  and 
poured  forth  the  devout  gratitude  of  his  heart. 
Then  the  Christ  said  to  him,  "Go  in  peace  to 
Jerusalem,  and  as  ye  go,  publish  ray  peace  to  my 
brethren,  and  lo  !  I  am  with  you  all  the  days." — 
Rev,  J,  Duniop. 

908.  CHRIST,  Hatred  oil  Some  of  Voltaire's 
letters  conclude  with  the  abbreviated  words,  which 
indicate  to  the  initiated  his  diabolical  system :  bob, 
l'inf.  {eerauz  Vinfame),  "crush  the  wretdi,"  by 
which  he  apparently  means  the  system  of  Chris- 
tianity, or,  according  to  some,  Christ  Himself ! 
"Confound  the  wretch,"  he  says  in  one  of  his 
letters,  "  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  ;  speak  your 
mind  boldly ;  but  conceal  your  hand." — Denton, 

0<ML  CHBI8T,  Hononrizig.  Theodoeius  the 
Great,  of  the  fourth  century,  at  one  time  so  far 
favoured  the  Arians  as  to  let  them  open  their  places 
of  worship,  and  labour  to  undermine  the  divinity  of 
Christ  Soon  after  this,  he  made  his  son  Arcadius,  a 
lad  about  sixteen  yean  of  age,  an  equal  partner  with 
himself  of  the  throne.  And  having  public  notice 
of  the  event,  the  noblemen  and  bishops  of  the  em- 
pire came  at  an  appointed  day  to  congratulate  him 
on  the  occasion.  Among  the  number  was  Amphi- 
locus,  a  famous  old  bishop,  who  had  bitterly  suffered 
in  the  Arian  persecution.  He  made  a  very  handsome 
address  to  the  emperor,  and  was  about  to  take  his 
leave,  when  Theodosius  exclaimed,  "  What  /  do  you 
take  no  notice  of  my  ton  f  Do  you  not  know  that 
I  have  made  him  partner  with  me  in  the  empire  ?  " 
Upon  this,  the  good  old  bishop  went  up  to  young 
Arcadius,  and  putting  his  hand  upon  his  head, 
said,  "The  Lord  bless  thee,  my  son!"  The 
emperor,  roused  into  rage  at  this  apparent  neglect, 
exdaimed,  "  What  I  is  this  all  the  respect  vou  pay 
to  a  prince  that  I  have  made  of  equal  dignity  with 
myself  ? "  Upon  this  the  bishop,  with  the  grandeur 
of  an  angel  and  the  zeal  of  an  apostle,  looking  the 
emperor  full  in  the  face,  indignantly  said — "  Sire, 
do  you  so  highly  resent  my  apparent  neglect  of 
your  son,  because  I  do  not  give  him  equal  honours 
with  yourself  I  And  what  must  the  eternal  Grod 
think  of  you,  who  have  given  leave  to  have  His 
eo-eqiud  and  co-eternal  Son  degi-aded  in  Hit  proper 
divinity  in  every  part  of  your  empire  ?  " 

906.  CHRIST,  how  dealt  with.  I  am  afraid 
that  the  most  of  Christian  people  do  with  that 
Divine  reason  for  work,  "  The  love  of  Christ  con- 
straineth  me,"  as  the  old  Franks  (to  use  a  strange 
illustration)  used  to  do  with  their  long-haired  kings 
— they  keep  them  in  the  palace  at  all  ordinary  times, 
give  them  no  power  over  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom, only  now  and  then  bring  them  out  to  grace  a 
procession,  and  then  take  them  back  again  into  their 
reverential  impotence. — Madaren. 

906.  CHRIST,  How  to  reoeiTO.  One  evening 
Charles  Lamb  had  met  some  friends  to  talk  to- 
gether on  literary  topics,  and  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation it  occurred  to  them  to  speak  of  the 
probable  effects  on  themselves  if  they  could  speak 
mouth  to  mouth  with  the  great  and  wonderful 


dead.  **  Then  followed,"  says  one  who  was  present, 
*  *  something  of  this  sort"  "  Think,"  said  one,  "  if 
Dante  were  to  enter  the  room,  what  should  we  do  ? 
How  should  we  meet  the  man  who  had  trod  the 
fiery  pavement  of  the  Inferno^  whose  eyes  had 
pierced  the  twilight  and  breathed  the  still,  dear 
air  of  the  mount  of  the  Puigatorio,  whose  mind 
had  contemplated  the  mysteries  of  glory  in  the 
highest  heaven  f "  *'  Or  suppose,"  said  another, 
**  Sliakespeare  were  to  come  T  "  Ah  1 "  said  Lamb, 
his  whole  face  brightening,  "how  I  should  fling 
my  arms  up !  how  we  should  welcome  him,  that 
king  of  thoughtful  men  1 "  "  And  suppose,"  said 
another,  **  Christ  were  to  enter  t "  The  whole  face 
and  attitude  of  Lamb  were  in  an  instant  changed. 
''Of  course,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  deep  solemnity, 
"we  should  fall  upon  oar  knees." — Sunday  at 
Home. 


907.  CHRIST,  How  to  seek.  A  man  said  to  me 
the  other  night  in  the  inquiry  room  :  **  Mr.  Moody, 
I  wish  you  would  tell  me  why  I  can't  find  the 
Lord."  Said  I ;  "  I  can  teU  you  why  you  can*t  find 
Him."  "Why  is  it?"  «  Why,  you  haven't  sought 
for  Him  with  all  your  heart"  He  looked  at  me^ 
and  said  he  thought  he  had.  "  Well,"  said  I,  "  I 
think  you  haven't;  because  you  will  surely  find 
Him  when  you  seek  for  Him  with  all  your  heart 
Now,  my  friend,  I  can  tell  you  the  day  and  hour 
you  are  going  to  be  converted."  The  man  looked 
at  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt  thought  I  was  a  little 
wild.  Said  I :  "  The  Scripture  tells  me  :  *  Ye  shall 
find  me  when  ye  seek  for  me  with  all  your  heart,*  " 
— Moody. 

90a  CHRIST,  Imago  o£  There  is  a  remarkable 
stoiy  told  of  Dr.  Belfrage.  His  wife  died  after 
less  than  a  year  of  singmar  and  unbroken  happi- 
ness. He  had  no  portrait  left  of  her,  but  resolved 
that  there  should  be  one,  and  though  ignorant  of 
drawing  he  determined  to  do  it  himself.  He  pro 
cured  the  materials  for  miniature  painting,  and 
eight  prepared  ivoiy  plates.  He  then  shut  himself 
up  for  fourteen  days,  and  came  out  of  his  room 
wasted  and  feeble  with  one  of  the  plates  (he  had 
destroyed  the  others),  on  which  was  a  portrait  full 
of  subtle  likeness,  drawn  and  coloured  as  no  one 
would  have  dreamed  that  such  an  artist  could  do. 
We  have  given  ourselves  to  harder  labour,  to  repro- 
duce  the  image  of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  men. — 
Dr.  Macfayden. 

909.  CHRIST,  Imago  o£  Scipio  Af  ricanus  had 
a  son,  who  had  nothing  of  the  father  but  the  name 
— a  coward, — a  dissolute,  sorry  rake, — the  son  of 
one  of  the  greatest  generals  in  the  world  1  This 
son  wore  a  ring  upon  his  finger,  wherein  was  his 
father's  pictura  His  life  and  character  were  so 
opposite  to  those  of  his  father,  and  so  unworthy, 
that,  by  an  act  of  the  senate,  he  was  commanded 
to  forbear  wearing  that  ring.  They  judged  it  unfit 
that  he  should  have  the  honour  to  wear  the  picture 
of  his  father,  who  would  not  himself  bear  the 
resemblance  of  his  father's  excellency.  The  divine 
command  is,  "  Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name 
of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity." — Whitecrott. 

910.  CHRIST,  Image  of.  Bartholdi's  gigantic 
statue  of  "Liberty  Enlightening  the  World'* 
occupies  a  fine  position  on  Bedloes  Island,  which 
commands  the  approach  to  New  Tork  Harbour. 
It  holds  up  a  torch,  which  is  to  be  lit  at  night  by 
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an  immeiifle  electric  light.  The  statue  was  cast  in 
portions  in  Paris.  'Ae  separate  pieces  were  yeiT 
different  in  appearance  and,  taken  apart,  of  nnconth 
shape.  It  was  only  when  all  were  brought  together, 
each  in  its  right  place,  that  the  complete  design  was 
apparent.  Then  the  omission  of  any  one  would 
have  left  the  work  imperfect.  In  this  it  was  an 
emblem  of  Holy  Scripture.  We  do  not  always  see 
the  object  of  different  portions ;  nevertheless  each 
has  its  place,  and  the  whole  is  a  magnificent  statue 
of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  trae  "  Li^rty  enlighten- 
ing the  world,'*  casting  illuminating  rays  across  the 
dark  rocky  ocean  of  time,  and  guiding  anxious 
souls  to  the  desired  haven. — Freeman, 

911.  CHBI8T,  Image  of,  cannot  bo  blotted  ont 

"  I  pray  you  expound  to  me  the  dream  which  I  had 
this  night.  While  lying  in  prison  at  Constance  I  saw 
that  in  my  church  at  Bethlehem,  whereof  I  was 
parson,  they  desired  and  laboured  to  abolish  all  the 
images  of  Christ,  and  did  abolish  them.  I,  the 
next  day  following,  rose  up^  and  saw  many  other 
painters,  who  painted  both  the  same,  and  many 
more  images,  and  more  fair,  which  I  was  glad  to 
behold.  Whereupon  the  painters  with  the  great 
multitude  of  people  said,  Now  let  the  bishops  and 
priests  come  and  put  out  these  images  if  they  can. 
At  which  thing  done  much  people  rejoiced  in  Beth- 
lehem, and  I  with  them.  And  rising  up,  I  felt 
myself  to  laugh."  ....  **  The  same  Ufe  of  Christ 
shall  be  painted  up  again  by  more  preachers  much 
better  than  I,  and  after  a  much  better  sort,  so  that 
a  great  number  of  people  shall  rejoice  thereat" — 
John  H%u»  {martyr), 

912.  CHRIST,  Imporfeot  knowledge  of.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Gochlan,  asking  a  lady  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Norwich,  **  whether  she  knew  anything  of 
Christ?"  she  answered,  "Yes,  sir,  I  remember 
that  I  once  saw  His  picture." 

918.  CHRIST  in  death.  Christ  is  our  only 
defence  at  the  last.  John  Holland,  in  his  conclud- 
ing moment,  swept  his  hand  over  the  Bible,  and 
said :  *'Come,  let  us  gather  a  few  flowers  from  this 
garden."  As  it  was  eventime  he  said  to  his  wife  : 
*'  Have  yon  lighted  the  candles  I "  *'  No, "  she  said, 
"we  have  not  lighted'the  candles."  "Then,"  said 
he,  "  it  must^be  the  brightness  of  the  face  of  Jesus 
that  I  v&^^'—Talmage. 

914.  CHRIST  in  the  heart  Luther's  bust  being 
shut  out  from  the  Walhalla,  or  German  Westminster 
Abbey,  people  were  exceedingly  indignant^  and 
exclaimed,  "  Why  need  we  a  buei  when  he  lives  in 
our  hearts  f"  And  thus,  too,  the  Christian  ever 
feels  when  he  beholds  many  around  him  perpetually 
multiplying  the  pictures  and  statues  of  Christ  "  I 
need  them  not,"  is  his  language,  "  for  He  is  ever 
irith  me,  and  I  have  Him  perpetually  in  my  heart" 
— BUHcal  Treasury, 

916.    CHRIST   in  the   heart.     A   soldier  of 
l^&poleon'fe  great  army  was  wounded  one  day  by  a 
ballet  which  entered  his  breast  above  his  heart ;  he 
vraa  carried  to  the  rear,  and  the  surgeon  was  prob- 
ing the  wound  with  his  knife,  when  at  length  the 
guardsman  exclaimed,  "An  inch  deeper,  and  you 
^ciUfindthe  emperor,"    And  the  Christian  soldier, 
even  when  most  sorely  pressed  and  pierced  by  his 
foes,  is  conscious  that  were  hfs  heart  laid  open  by 
their  wotmds,  it  would  only  discover  the  name  of  his 
great  Captain  deeply  engraven  there. — Independent. 


916.  CHRIST  in  our  stead.  After  the  victory  of 
Areole  the  indefatigable  Bonaparte  passed  through 
the  camp  during  the  night  He  found  a  sentinel 
who  had  fallen  asleep ;  raising  his  gun  gently 
and  without  waking  the  soldier  he  took  the  doty, 
tUl  about  the  time  the  watch  would  be  relieved. 
At  last  the  soldier  woke.  Imagine  his  alarm 
when  he  saw  his  general  performing  his  duty. 
He  cried  out»  "  Bonaparte !  I  am  a  lost  man.^' 
Bonaparte  answered  "  Be  at  peace :  the  secret  is  mine ; 
and  it  is  excusable  when  a  brave  soldier  like  thy- 
self, after  so  much  fatigue,  should  fall  asleep ;  only 
another  time  choose  a  more  fitting  moment" — 
C  LaereMe*s  Histoire  de  la  RevoluUon  Fran^aise. 

91T.  CHRIST,  Kinship  of.  On  the  centenary 
of  the  birth  of  Robert  Stephenson,  there  was  a  very 
large  demonstration  at  Newcastle.  The  town  was 
paraded  by  a  vast  procession  who  carried  banners 
in  honour  of  the  distinguished  engineer.  In  the 
procession  there  was  a  band  of  peasants,  who  carried 
a  littie  banner  of  very  ordinary  appearance,  but 
bearing  the  words,  '*  Be  wu  one  of  us."  ^^  vren 
inhabitants  of  the  small  village  in  which  Kobert 
Stephenson  had  been  bom,  and  had  come  to  do  him 
honour.  They  had  a  right  to  a  prominent  position  in 
that  day's  proceedings,  because  he  to  whom  so  many 
thousands  did  honour  was  one  of  them.  Even  so, 
whatever  praise  the  thrones,  dominions,  princi- 
palities, and  powers  can  ascribe  to  Christ  in  that 
gprand  celebration  when  time  shall  be  no  more,  we 
from  earth  can  wave  our  banners  with  the  words 
written  upon  it,  "He  was  one  of  us." — Clerical 
Library. 

918.  CHRIST  left  ont  A  curious  fact  in  con- 
nection with  the  late  Cardinal  Antonelli's  will  has 
come  to  light  In  the  clause  in  which  he  commitis 
his  soul  '*To  God,  to  the  most  Holy  Immaculate 
Mary,"  and  to  the  saints,  he  does  not  make  the  least 
mention  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  true  Saviour  and 
Mediator.  What  more  striking  proof  could  there 
possibly  be  of  the  thorough  supersedence  of  our 
Lord  by  the  Virgin  in  the  modem  creed  of  the 
Vatican  9 

919.  CHRIST,  Looking  at  A  traveller,  once 
fording  the  Susquehanna  on  horseback,  became  so 
dizzy  as  to  be  near  losing  his  seat.  Suddenly  he 
received  a  blow  on  his  chin  from  a  hunter  who  was 
his  companion,  with  the  words,  "  Look  up  ! "  He 
did  so,  and  recovered  his  balance.  It  was  looking 
on  the  turbulent  water  that  endangered  his  life, 
and  looking  up  saved  it. — Oydopcedia  of  Religious 
Anecdote. 

920.  CHRIST;  Looking  at  It  snowed  so  much, 
I  could  not  go  to  the  place  I  had  determined  to  go 
to,  and  I  was  obliged  to  stop  on  the  road,  and  it 
was  a  blessed  stop  to  me.  I  found  rather  an  obscure 
street,  and  turned  down  a  court,  and  there  was  a 
little  chapel.  I  wanted  to  go  somewhere,  but  I 
did  not  know  this  place.  It  was  the  Primitive 
Methodist's  ChapeL  I  had  heard  of  these  people 
from  many,  and  how  they  sang  so  loudly  that  they 
made  people's  heads  ache  ;  but  that  did  not  matter, 
I  wanted  to  know  how  I  might  be  saved,  and  if  they 
made  my  head  ache  ever  so  much  I  did  not  care. 
Slitting  down,  the  service  went  on,  but  no  minister 
came.  At  last  a  very  thin  looking  man  came  into 
the  pulpit,  and  opened  his  Bible  and  read  these 
words  :  "  Look  unio  me  and  he  ye  saved,  aU  the  ends 
of  the  earth,"    Just  setting  his  eyes  upon  me,  as  if 
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he  knew  me  all  by  heart,  he  said»  '*  Young  man, 
yoa  are  in  trouble."  Well,  I  was,  sure  enough. 
Saji  he,  '*  You  will  never  get  out  of  it  unleas  you 
look  to  Christ."  And  then  lifting  up  his  hands, 
he  cried  out,  as  only  I  think  a  Primitive  Methodist 
could  do,  <«Look,  look,  look  !  It  i$  only  look;*  said 
he.  I  saw  at  onoe  the  way  of  salvation.  Oh  how 
I  did  leap  for  joy  at  that  moment.  I  know  not 
what  else  he  said ;  I  did  not  take  much  notice  of 
it — I  was  so  possessed  with  that  one  thought  Like 
as  when  the  brazen  serpent  was  lifted  up,  they  only 
looked  and  were  healed.  I  had  been  waiting  to  do 
fifty  things,  but  when  I  heard  this  word,  **Look;*' 
what  a  cliarming  word  it  seemed  to  me. — C,  H. 
Spurgcon, 

921.  CHRIST,  Looking  for.  I  was  told  of  a  poor 
peasant  on  the  Welsh  mountains  who,  month  after 
month,  year  after  year,  through  a  long  period  of 
defining  life,  was  used  every  momhig,  as  soon  as 
he  awoke,  to  open  his  casement  window,  towards 
the  east,  and  look  out  to  see  if  Jesus  Christ  was 
ooming.  He  was  no  calculator,  or  he  need  not  have 
looked  so  long ;  he  was  no  student  of  prophecy,  or 
he  need  not  have  looked  at  all ;  he  was  ready,  or 
he  would  not  have  been  in  so  much  haste  ;  he  was 
willing,  or  he  would  rather  have  looked  another 
way  ;  he  loved,  or  it  would  not  have  been  the  first 
thought  of  the  morning.  His  Master  did  not  come, 
but  a  messenger  did,  to  fetch  the  ready  one  home. 
The  same  preparation  sufficed  for  both,  the  longing 
soul  was  satisfied  with  either. — Fry. 

922.  CHRIST,  LoTa  ot  I  had  slept  the  previous 
night  at  a  farm  house  in  the  Tyrolean  mountains 
and  in  the  morning  continued  ooy  journey.  Just 
as  I  neared  the  top  of  the  ascent,  I  heard  the  bleat- 
ingfl  of  a  lamb;  it  was  crying  most  piteonsly  and 
seemed  to  say,  "  Help  me,  pity  me,  wave  me."  The 
poor  little  thing  came  towards  me,  and  I  seated 
myself  on  the  grass  to  caress  and  comfort  it.  It 
bleated  still  and  looked  me  in  the  face,  and  I  oould 
understand  that  it  was  hungry,  for  it  was  so  thin 
that  the  fleece  hung  from  its  ribs  loosely.  I  looked 
around  to  see  if  I  could  see  the  mother,  and  seeing 
an  old  sheep  grazing  a  short  way  off,  I  carried  the 
lamb  to  her.  But  she  soon  left  it,  and  the  lamb 
ran  again  after  me;  I  then  took  it  to  another 
sheep  and  hid  myself  behind  a  bush.  From  my 
hiding-place  I  saw  the  old  sheep  go  away,  and  the 
lamb  cried  more  piteonsly  than  ever.  I  fdt  forced 
to  take  a  ff2>'and  put  it  under  my  ana.  Then  said 
I  to  myself,  what  shall  I  do  T  I  have  many  miles 
to  go^  and  if  the  shepherd  should  meet  me  he  will 
thmk  I  wish  to  steal  it.  Yet  I  oould  not  leave  it 
to  die,  so  I  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  mountain 
watching  to  see  if  I  might  see  some  one  ooming. 
At  length  I  saw  a  man,  and  as  he  drew  nearer  I 
recognised  him  as  the  man  who  had  brought  me 
my  letters ;  and  to  him  I  showed  the  lamb.  He 
said,  "  When  the  pasture  is  scanty,  the  mother  will 
sometimes  leave  her  little  one.  Poor  thing  I  it  seems 
but  a  few  days  old,  I  will  take  it  home  and  give  it 
some  milk,  perhaps  it  may  recover."  And  away 
strode  the  big  man  of  some  six  feot^  holding  the 
wee  thing  under  |hiB  arm.  Some  time  afterwards, 
being  in  the  same  district,  I  asked  the  man  how 
the  little  lamb  had  prospered*  **  It  is  now,"  said 
he,  "  one  of  my  strongest  sheep^  but  it  will  follow 
me  everywhere." — Newman  HatL 

928.  CHRIST,  Lore  o£    A  Uttle  child,  when 


dying,  was  asked  whither  he  was  going:  ''To 
heaven,"  said  the  child.  ''And  what  m^es  you 
wish  to  be  there?"  "Because  Christ  is  there." 
"  But^"  said  a  friend,  "  what  if  Christ  should  leave 
heaven  ?  "  "  WeU,"  said  the  child,  *"  I  wiU  ifo  wUh 
Him," — Arvine. 

92i.  CHRIST,  Low  of.  I  know  a  mother  who 
has  an  idiot  child.  For  it  she  gave  up  all  society, 
almost  everything,  and  devoted  her  whole  life  to  itl 
''And  now,"  said  she,  "for  fourteen  years  I  have 
tended  it,  and  loved  it,  and  it  does  not  even  know 
me.  Oh  1  it  is  breaking  my  heart ! "  Oh  !  how 
the  Lord  might  say  this  of  hundreds  here.  Jesus 
comes  here,  and  goes  from  seat  to  seati  asking  if 
there  is  a  plaoe  for  Him.  Oh  I  will  not  some  of 
you  take  Him  into  your  hearts  ? — Moody. 

925.  CHRIST,  Lore  of  and  love  ta  An  aged 
man  over  ninety  years  of  age  was  asked  by  bis 
pastor  this  question :  "  My  dear  aged  friend^  do  you 
love  JeiUM  f  "  His  deep1y-f urrowed  face  was  lit  up 
with  a  smile  that  sixty-seven  years  of  dlscipleship 
had  imparted,  and,  grasping  my  hand  with  both  of 
his,  said  :  "  Oh !  I  can  tell  you  something  better 
than  that"  I  asked  him,  "What  is  that? *^  "Oh, 
sir!"hesaid,  ** He lovea me." 

929.  CHRIST,  LoTd  ta  A  martyr  was  asked, 
"  Whether  he  did  not  love  his  wife  and  children, 
who  stood  weeping  by  him  ?  "  "Love  them  f  Yes, " 
said  he ;  "if  all  the  world  were  gold,  and  at  my 
disposal,  I  would  give  it  for  the  satisfaction  of 
living  with  them,  though  it  were  in  prison.  Yet,  in 
comparison  of  Christ  I  love  them  not."^ — Whiticrose, 

927.  CHRIST,  Man's  need  of.  The  Sailor's 
Home,  in  Liverpool,  was  once  on  fire  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  and  a  great  cry  of  *'Fire  1 "  was  raised. 
When  the  people  assembled  they  saw  in  the  upper 
stories  some  men  crying  for  help.  The  fire  escape 
did  not  nearly  reach  where  the  men  were.  A  long 
ladder  was  brought  and  put  against  the  burning 
building;  but  it  was  too  short.  A  British  sailor 
in  the  crowd,  seeing  the  state  of  affairs,  is  said  to 
have  rushed  up  the  ladder,  balanced  himself  on  the 
uppermost  round  with  his  foot,  and  seized  the 
window-siU  with  his  hands,  saying  :  "Quick  men, 
scramble  over  my  body,  on  the  ladder,  and  duwn 
you  go."  One  by  one  the  men  came  down  until  all 
were  saved,  and  then  the  sailor  came  down,  his  face 
burnt,  his  hair  singed,  and  his  fingers  blistered; 
but  he  had  saved  the  men.  That  ladder  went  a 
long  way ;  but  before  the  men  oould  be  saved  it 
needed  the  length  ofia  man.  Your  franchise, 
your  land  reform,  your  temperance  reform,  go  a 
long  way,  but  for  the  uplifting  of  men,  to  give  men 
that  peace  of  mind  that  passeth  knowle<J^  they 
need  the  length  of  a  man — ^the  man  Christ  Jesus 
whom  we  preach.— JSev.  CharUe  Leach, 

928.  CHRIST  may  not  be  denied.  John  Husa 
was  offered  a  pardon  when  at  the  stake  about  to 
suffer  for  his  attachment  to  Christ,  if  he  wonld 
recant ;  his  reply  was,  "  I  am  here  ready  to  suffer 
death." — Ckrittian  Age, 

929.  CHRIST  misundentood.  Martin  Luther 
bitterly  complained  that  from  childhood  on  he  had 
been  so  trained  that  he  paled  and  trembled  at  the 
mere  mention  of  the  name  of  Christ,  whom  he  had 
been  taught  to  regard  ae  a  severe  and  angry  judge. — 
Rein. 
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990l  GHBIR  mxui  be  God.  'Dub  eoimneDce- 
ment  of  Ghristian  work  in  Ji^mui  happened  thus : 
— An  American  ladj,  of  thename  of  Prinoe,  inter- 
ested henelf  in  the  couiitry,  and  four  orJfire  mta- 
sionaries  were  tent  oat,  Imt  only  oecapled  themaelrea 
in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptorea.  After  some 
time  this  lady  offered  to  teach  English  to  a  young 
Japaneset,  and  gave  him  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  to 
trunilate  Shc^y  after,  it  was  obseryed  that  he 
became  very  agiti^ed  and  restless,  walking  no  and 
down  the  room  constantly.  At  last  he  coqld  con- 
tain himself  no  longer,  and  borst  oat  with  the 
qnestion :  *' Who  is  this  Man  about  whom  I  am 
reading — ^this  Jesos  ?  Ton  call  him  a  lian,  hot  He 
muMt  be  a  God.**  Thns  the  simple  word  itself  had 
forced  on  htm  the  conviction  that  Jesns  Christ  was 
indeed  GOD. 


9S1.  GHBIST  nMur  in  death.  "He  drew  siery 
^^  solemnly  nttered  a  yonthfol  believer  within 
a  few  bonra  of  death.  "  Who  drew  near? "  anxiously 
inqoired  a  friend  who  was  present,  fearful  to  hear 
her  pronoonoe  the  word  ''dearfA."  "Jenu,**  she 
replied,  with  an  nnntterable  earnestness  of  expres- 
sion. "  I  felt  just  now  as  if  He  stood  dose  beside 
me."  Soon  after  she  was  asked  by  her  sister  if 
she  would  like  her  to  pray  with  her.  She  gladly 
scented.  But  while  she  prayed  the  countenance  of 
ibe  dying  one  changed,  the  expression  of  supplica- 
tion was  Bnooeeded  by  one  of  adoring  eonfaiipfatioii, 
— it  would  have  beoa  rapture  but  for  its  perfect 
cafan.  A  kind  of  glow  suffused  her  features,  then 
faded  gradually  away,  and  before  that  prayer  was 
ended  she  was  gonei  Her  "amen,"  to  it  was  her 
first  hallelujah  in  heaven.  Jesus  had  '*  come  again 
and  received  her  unto  Himself. — Clerieal  lahrary. 
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99%,  CBBIST  needed  by  all.  A  minister  was 
spending  a  few  days  in  a  southern  town ;  and  while 
there  a  young  man  was  thrown  much  in  his  society. 
This  yoong  man  was  not  a  Christian,  but  learning 
that  the  minister  intended  to  preach  in  the  city 
gaol,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  him.  As 
the  minister  looked  at  the  audience,  he  preached  to 
them  Jeeus  with  so  much  earnestness  as  deeply 
impressed  the  friend  who  had  accompanied  him. 
On  their  retam  home,  the  young  man  said :  "^The 
men  to  whom  you  preached  to-day  must  have  been 
moved.  Such  preaching  cannot  fail  to  influence." 
"  My  dear  friend,"  answered  the  minister,  **  were 
you  inflaeneed  ?  "  "  Ton  were  not  preaching  to  me, 
but  to  your  convicts,"  was  quickly  answered.  *'  I 
was  preaching  to  yon  as  much  as  to  them.  You 
need  the  eame  Saviour  as  they.  Just  as  mmch  for 
yon  as  for  these  poor  prisoners  was  the  message  of 
thiii  afternoon.  Will  you  heed  it?"  The  w<mi  so 
faithfully  spoken  God  blessed  in  bringing  this 
wander«r  home  to  Himself. 

983.  CHBIBT,  Heed  o£  Climbing  plants  never 
■eem  to  grow  rapidly  until  they  have  laid  hold  of 
aonieihmg  to  ding  to,  then  yon  may  see  them  shoot 
opwards.  So  with  these  hearts  of  ours,  they  will 
make  but  little  progress  heavenward  until  they 
have  laid  hold  of  Christ. — B. 

934.  CHBIST,  need  of  Hii  divinity.  Should  a 
▼ine  wind  its  thousand  tendrils  round  a  trellis,  its 
life  wo>uld  be  destroved  if  they  were  rudely  cut  and 
torn  away.  Now  the  soul  has  more  tendrils  than 
atny  climbing  rine,  and  if  they  have  all  dung  about 
the  Jjord  Jesus  ae  their  divine  support,  how  worse 


than  death  will  it  be  to  wake  up  in  the  awful  judg- 
ment to  find  that  He  is  but  a  creature  and  to  be 
wrenched  for  ever  from  Him  I  tif  Christ  be  not  God, 
then  to  worship  Him  is  idolatry,  and  the  Father  has 
ddoded  and  deceived  the  world.  O  Lord  Jesns  ! 
Mj  heart  cries  out  from  its  depth  that  Thou  art 
very  God.  In  thee  I  find  rest  and  satisfactian. — 
Beeeher, 

980.  CHBIST,  Voi  aahamed  of.  I  remember 
hearing  of  a  young  convert  who  got  up  to  say 
something  for  Christ  in  the  open  air.  Not  being 
accustomed  to  speak,  he  stanmiered  a  good  deal  at 
first,  when  an  infidel  came  risht  along  and  shouted 
out,  "Toung  man,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
youadf,  standing  and  talking  like  that"  **  Wdl," 
the  yoong  man  replied,  "  Fm  ashamed  of  myself, 
but  Tm  nci  aehamed  of  Chriet."  That  was  a  good 
answer. — Moody, 

986.  GBSI8T  not  In  tlie  eennon.  Hie  late 
Bishop  F — ,  of  Salisbury,  having  procured  a  voung 
dergyman  of  promising  abilities  to  preach  before 
the  king ;  and  the  young  man  having,  in  his  lord- 
ship's  opinion,  acquitted  himself  wdl,  the  bishop, 
in  conversation  with  the  king  afterwards,  wishing 
to  get  his  sovereign's  opinion,  took  the  liberty  to 
say,  "  Does  not  your  majesty  think  that  the  yoong 
man,  who  had  the  honour  to  preach  before  your 
majesty,  is  likely  to  make  a  good  dergyman,  and 
has  this  morning  delivered  a  very  good  sermon?  " 
To  which  the  king  in  his  blunt  manner,  hastily 
replied,  "It  might  have  been  a  good  sermon,  my 
lord  ;  but  I eonHder  no  temon  goodHuU  hae  m/ikiMg 
of  ChriU  in  iL"" 

987.  CHBIST  not  to  be  denied.  WhenPdyearp 
was  exhorted  to  swear  and  blaspheme  Christ,  in 
order  to  save  his  life^  he  replied,  '*  Fourscore  years 
have  I  served  Christ,  and  have  ever  found  Him  a 
good  master,  how  Vten  ean  I  Uatpkeme  my  Lord  and 
Saviour  t "  When  he  came  to  the  stake  at  which 
he  was  to  be  burnt,  he  desired  to  stand  nntied, 
saying,  *'  Let  me  alone ;  for  He  that  gave  me 
strength  to  come  to  the  fire,  will  give  me  patience 
to  undergo  the  fire  without  your  tying." 

98&  CHBIST,  Oflloe  ol  There  was  an  oflScer  in 
the  dty  of  Rome  who  was  appointed  to  have  his 
doors  aJways  open  in  order  to  receive  any  Roman 
citizen  who  applied  to  him  for  help.  Just  so  the 
ear  of  the  Lord  Jesns  is  ever  open  to  the  cry  of  all 
who  want  mercy  and  grace.  It  is  His  office  to  help 
them. — Syle, 

989.  CHBIST,  Opposition  to.  AU  heretioi  have 
tet  themeelves  agaimt  ChrieL  Manichens  opposed 
Christ's  humanity,  for  he  alleged,  Christ  was  a 
spirit ;  **  Even,"  says  he, "  as  the  sun  shines  through 
a  painted  glan,  and  the  sunbeams  go  through  on 
the  other  side,  and  yet  the  sun  takes  nothing  away 
from  the  substance  of  the  glass,  even  so  Chrut  took 
nothing  from  the  substance  and  nature  of  Mary." 
Arius  assaulted  the  godhead  of  Christ.  Nestorius 
hdd  there  were  two  persona  Entychius  taught 
there  was  but  one  person  ;  ''for,"  said  he,  "the 
person  of  the  Deity  was  swallowed  up."  Helvidius 
affirmed,  the  mother  of  Christ  was  not  a  virgin,  so 
that,  according  to  his  wicked  allegation,  Christ  was 
bom  in  original  sin.  Maoedonius  opposed  only  the 
at^de  of  tne  Holy  Ghost,  but  he  soon  fell,  end  was 
confounded.  If  this  artide  of  Christ  remain,  then 
all  blasphemous  spirits  must  vanish  and  be  over^ 
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thrown.  The  Turks  and  Jews  acknowledge  Grod 
the  Father ;  Uisthe  Son  they  shoot  at.  About  this 
article  much  blood  has  been  shed.  I  Terilj  believe 
that  at  Borne  more  than  twenty  hundred  thousands 
of  martyrs  have  been  put  to  death.  It  began  with 
the  beginning  of  the  world — with  Gain  and  Abel, 
Ishmael  and  Isaac,  Esau  and  Jacob,  and  I  am 
I^rsuaded  that  'twas  about  it  the  devil  was  oast 
from  heaven  down  to  hell ;  he  was  a  fair  creature 
of  Grod,  and,  doubtless,  strove  to  be  the  Son.  Next, 
after  the  Holy  Scripture,  we  have  no  stronger 
argument  for  the  confirmation  of  that  article,  than 
the  sweet  and  loving  cross.  For  all  kingdoms,  all 
the  powerful,  have  striven  against  Christ  and  this 
article,  but  they  could  not  pi^evail — LiUJier's  TabU 
Talk. 

9^.  CHRIST,  OppoBition  to.  Maximin,  emperor 
of  the  east,  engaged  in  war  with  Lidnius,  vowed  to 
Jupiter,  that  if  successful,  he  would  annihilate  the 
very  name  of  Christianity.  But  he  was  conquered, 
and  was  soon  after  smitten  with  a  dreadful  plague, 
beneath  the  influence  of  which  his  flesh  wasted  from 
hw  bones ;  he  suffered  the  pangs  of  hunger  in  the 
midst  of  plenty  ;  his  eyes '  started  from  their 
sockets ;  and  according  to  the  account  of  Euse- 
bius,  he  believed  himself  condemned  by  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God.  In  his  agonies,  he  shrieked,  "  It 
«s  not  I ;  it  was  others  who  did]  it  1 "  Writhing 
under  his  disease,  he  made  the  most  abject  confes- 
sions of  his  guilt,  and  besought  that  Christ  vfhom  he 
had  persecuted^  to  have  pity  on  him,  avowing  him- 
self conquered  by  a  superior  power. 

941.  CHBIBT  our  Quide.  With  my  brother  I 
was  once  climbing  the  Cima  di  Jazi,  one  of  the 
mountains  in  the  chain  of  Monta  Rosa.  When 
nearly  at  the  top,  we  entered  a  dense  fog.  Pre- 
sently our  guides  faced  right  about  and  grounded 
^heir  axes,  on  the  frozen  snowed  slope.  My  brother, 
seeing  the  slope  still  beyond,  and  not  knowing  it  was 
merely  the  cornice  overhanging  a  precipice  of  several 
thousand  feet,  rushed  onward.  I  shall  never  forget 
their  cry  of  agonised  warning.  He  stood  a  moment 
on  the  very  summit,  and  then,  the  snow  yielding, 
he  began  to  fall  through.  One  of  the  guides,  at 
great  risk,  had  rushed  after  him,  and  seizing  him 
by  the  coat,  drew  him  down  to  a  place  of  ufety. 
So  Christ  is  our  guide  amid  the  mists  and  the 
difficult  places  of  l&e.  It  is  not  ours  to  go  before 
Him.  Where  He  leads  we  may  go.  When  He 
stops,  we  should  stop.  Jt  is  at  our  peril  ifvegoa 
step  beyond. — Nevman  UaU. 

942.  CHBIBT,  Our  need  of.  A  traveller  tells  us 
that  he  once  witnessed  a  battle  between  a  poisonous 
spider  and  another  insect.  Every  time  the  insect 
was  bitten  and  before  the  poison  could  work,  it 
settled  on  the  leaves  of  a  plant  dose  by  and  sucked 
them,  returning  to  the  battle  as  strong  as  ever.  The 
traveller,  however,  removed  the  plant»  and  although 
the  insect  when  bitten  went  to  look  for  it  as  before, 
it  could  not  find  it  and  presently  it  laid  down  and 
died  on  the  spot.  And  if  wefaU  to  find  out  the  secret 
and  the  source  of  our  strength  and  healing  amid  the 
conflicts  of  life,  we  shall  as  certainly  be  oveioome 
and  perish  in  them. — B, 

943.  CHBIST,  our  pattezn.  We  were  examin- 
ing Guide's  "Aurora"  in  the  sammerhouse  of  the 
Bospigliosi  Palace,  and  as  we  sat  behind  the  ibw 
of  arti9tB  busily  copying  the  celebrated  painting,  we 


could  not  help  noticing  how  they  differed  from  each 
other  as  well  as  from  the  immortal  fresco.  After 
a  time  we  called  the  attention  of  our  guide  to  the 
fact  that  each  of  the  painters  had  a  different  colour 
for  the  horses,  and  that  no  two  copies  were  at  all 
alike.  With  an  expressive  gesture  he  replied, 
"  DonH  look  at  them  /  Look  only  at  the  original !  " 
— Anon, 

944.  CHBIST,  our  plea.  Some  years  ago,  during 
the  war,  there  was  a  judge  who  felt  great  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  suffering  soldiers.  He  had  a  dear 
boy  of  his  own  in  the  army,  and  this  made  him  feel 
the  greatest  sympathy  for  the  soldiers.  But  one  time 
he  was  very  busy  in  studying  out  an  important  law 
case  that  was  coming  before  him  to  be  tried.  And 
while  he  was  thus  engaged,  he  made  up  his  mind 
not  to  be  interrupted  by  any  persons  begging  for 
help.  One  day,  during  this  time,  a  poor  soldier 
came  into  his  office.  His  clothes  were  torn  and 
thin,  and  his  face  showed  that  he  was  suffering 
mudi  from  sickness.  The  judge  went  on  with  his 
work,  pretending  not  to  notice  him.  The  soldier 
was  fumbling  in  his  pockets  for  a  good  while,  and 
then,  seeing  that  he  was  not  welcome,  he  said  in  a 
disappointed  tone,  "  I  d^d  have  a  letter  for  you, 
sir."  The  judge  made  no  answer.  Presently  the 
soldier's  thin  trembling  hand  pushed  a  little  note 
along  the  desk.  The  judge  looked  up,  and  was  going 
to  say,  "  I  am  too  busy  now  to  attend  to  anything  of 
this  kind."  But  just  then  his  eye  fell  on  the  note, 
and  he  saw  the  handwriting  of  his  own  son.  In  a 
moment  he  picked  it  up  and  read  thus  : — "Dear 
Father,  The  bearer  of  this  note  is  one  of  our  brave 
soldier  boys.  He  has  been  dismissed  from  the  hos- 
pital, and  is  going  home  to  die.  Please  help  him, 
in  any  way  you  can,  for  Charlies  sake,"  What  a 
change  those  few  lines  made  in  that  father's  feelings 
towards  the  poor  soldier  !  "  Come  into  the  house, 
my  friend,"  he  said.  "You  are  welcome  to  any- 
thing we  have."  Then  a  good  meal  was  prepared 
for  him.  He  was  put  to  sleep  in  Charlie's  bed. 
He  was  dressed  in  some  of  Charlie's  clothes,  and 
money  was  given  him  to  take  him  home  in  comfort. 
All  this  was  done  "for  Charlie's  sake."  And  so 
when  we  ask  anything  for  Jesus'  sake,  God,  our 
heavenly  Father,  will  surely  give  it  to  us,  if  it  be 
well  for  us  to  have  it — Rev.  Richard  Newton, 

945.  CHBIST,  our  Bighteoiuiiess.  "I  sought 
a  long  time  for  peace,"  a  young  man  said,  "but 
much  of  the  time  I  sought  it  in  the  wrong  way. 
By-and-by,  I  learned  that  the  work  of  righteousness 
should  be  peace,  and  the  effect  of  righteousness, 
quietness  and  assurance  for  ever.  That  was  like 
being  told  the  way,  but  I  had  yet  to  get  into  it. 
Then  I  saw  that  all  our  righteousnesses  are  but  as 
filthy  rags,  and  that  came  upon  me  like  the  dark- 
ness of  nighty  without  one  single  star  of  hope.  In 
the  darkness  those  words, '  The  Lord  our  righteous- 
ness,* fell  upon  my  ears,  and  the  darkness  went, 
and  the  light  of  heavenly  day  shone  in  upon  my 
souL  I  hsd  found  God's  way  of  peace." — CkriMtian 
Age, 

948.  CHBIST,  onr  Sacrifloe.  In  the  roof  of  the 
Catholic  Church  at  Werden  is  to  be  found  a  stone 
on  which  a  lamb  is  out,  and  the  story  is  told  that 
a  man  was  at  work  on  the  roof  of  the  new  church  ; 
all  at  once  the  cord  which  kept  him  in  safety  broke, 
and  he  was  pitched  from  the  roof  into  the  church- 
yard below.    The  yard  was  filled  with  the  huge 
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blodu  of  stone  used  in  boHding.  But  in  spite  of 
the  danger  the  man  was  not  hurt.  Between  the 
blocks  of  atone  a  lamb  sought  out  the  patches  of 
grass  :  the  man  fell  on  the  lamb,  and  so  broke  lus 
fearful  falL  In  token  of  thankfulness  for  his 
irondeHul  deli^eranoe  he  caused  a  lamb  to  be  cut 
in  stone  and  placed  in  the  roof  at  the  place  from 
whidi  he  f  eU.  The  poor  lamb  was  crushed  to  death 
bj  his  weight. — Dr,  Olaubetu^foU. 

M7.  GHBIST,  onr  Shepherd.  In  1849  Dr.  Duff 
was  traTelling  near  Simla,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
great  Himalaya  mountains.  One  day  his  way  led  to 
a  narrow  bridle-path  cut  out  on  the  face  of  a  steep 
ridge.  Along  this  narrow  path,  that  ran  so  near  a 
great  precipice,  he  saw  a  shepherd  leading  on  his 
flock,  the  shepherd  going  first,  and  the  flock  follow- 
ing him.  But  now  and  then  the  shepherd  stopped 
and  looked  back.  If  he  saw  a  sheep  creeping  up 
too  far  on  the  one  hand,  or  goinf  too  near  the  edge 
of  the  dangerous  precipice  on  tae  other,  he  would 
at  once  turn  back,  and  go  to  it^  gently  pulling  it 
back.  He  had  a  long  rod,  as  tall  as  himself,  around 
the  lower  half  of  which  was  twisted  a  band  of  iron. 
There  was  a  crook  at  one  end  of  the  rod,  and  it  was 
with  this  the  shepherd  took  hold  of  one  of  the  hind 
legs  of  the  wandering  sheep  to  pull  it  back.  The 
tiuck  band  of  iron  at  the  other  end  of  the  rod  was 
xeallj  a  sta£^  and  was  ready  for  use  whenever  he 
saw  a  hyena,  or  wolf,  or  some  other  troublesome 
aniwni%\  come  near  the  sheep;  for,  especially  at 
night,  these  creatures  prowled  about  the  flock. 
With  the  iron  part  of  the  rod  he  could  give  a  good 
blow  when  any  attack  was  threatened.  In  Psalm 
xxiii.  4,  we  have  mention  made  of  **Tky  rod  and 
n^  wtaf,**  There  is  meaning  in  both,  and  distinct 
meaning.  God^s  rod  draws  us  back  kindly  and 
lovingly  if  we  go  aside  from  His  path  ;  Qoi$  tlaff 
protects  ns  against  the  onset,  open  or  secret, 
whether  it  be  men  or  devils,  that  are  the  enemies 
watching  an  opportunity  for  attack.  In  this  we 
find  unspeakable  comfort  The  young,  inexperi- 
oioed  believer  may  reckon  on  having  the  crock  of  that 
blessed  rod  put  forth  to  draw  him  back  from  danger 
and  wandering ;  and  also  may  expect  that  the  ttaff 
of  it  shall  not  fail  to  come  down  upon  those  that 
ik  his  soul  to  destroy  it "— i^e  of  Dr.  Jh^. 


MBL  CHRIST,  our  Snbstitate.  A  poor  soldier  in 
Bnaaia  was  sitting  one  day  in  his  barracks  in  deep 
despair,  for  he  owed  a  gr«tt  deal  of  money,  and  he 
knew  not  where  to  get  it  He  got  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  made  on  it  a  Ikt  of  all  his  debts,  and  under- 
neath wrote :  "Who  shall  pay  these  debUl"  He 
then  fell  asleep,  and  while  in  that  condition  the 
Emperor  of  Bussia  passed  by,  and,  taking  up  the 
paper,  read  the  questioiL  Having  read  it,  he  took 
up  a  pen  and  signed  his  name  "Nicholas,"  at  the 
bottom.  When  the  soldier  woke  up,  he  could  not 
believe  it,  he  thought  it  was  too  good  to  be  true, 
but  in  the  morning  the  money  came  round,  the 
debt  was  paid,  and  the  soldier  was  free.  "The 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  deanseth  from  aU  sin." — 
Jioodjf. 

949.  CHRIST  poosessed.  One  of  the  mis- 
sionaries in  the  East  Indies  being  called  to  visit 
the  death-bed  of  one  of  the  native  Christians,  in- 
quired into  the  state  of  her  mind.  8he  replied, 
**  Happy  I  happy  1  I  liave  Christ  here,"  laying  her 
fajund  00  the  Bible,  "and  Christ  here,"  pressing  it 


to  her  heart,  "  and  Christ  there,"  pointing  upwards 
to  heaven. — WhUeerou, 

950.  CHRIST,  Pow«r  of.  The  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius  having  on  a  great  occasion  opened  all  the 
prisons  and  released  his  prisoners,  is  reported  to 
have  said :  "And  now  would  to  God  I  could  open 
all  the  tambe  and  give  life  to  the  dead  1 "  But  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  mighty  power  and  royal  grace  of 
Jesus.  He  opens  the  prisons  of  justice  and  the 
prisons  of  death  with  equal  and  infinite  ease :  He 
redeems  not  the  soul  only  but  the  body. — Stoi^ford. 

951.  CHRIST,  Powor  of,  in  gospels.  The  whole 
value  of  the  go^els  to  Erasmus  lay  in  the  vividness 
with  which  Ukey  brought  home  to  their  readers  the 
personal  impression  of  Christ  Himself.  "  Were  we 
to  have  seen  Him  with  our  own  eyes,  we  should  not 
have  so  intimate  a  knowledge  as  they  give  us  of 
Christ,  epeaking,  healing,  dytng,  rising  again,  as  it 
were  in  our  very  presence  ...  If  the  footprints  of 
Christ  are  shown  us  in  any  place,  we  kneel  down 
and  adore  them.  Why  do  we  not  rather  venerate 
the  living  and  breathing  picture  of  Him  in  these 
books!"  ...  "It  may  bie  the  safer  course,"  he 
goes  on,  with  characteristic  irony,  "to  conceal  the 
state  mysteries  of  kings,  but  Christ  desires  His 
mysteries  to  be  spread  abroad  as  openly  as  was 
possible." — IM£e  Bietorieal  LighU, 

952.  CHRIST,  Pzwching.  When  I  was  about 
seventeen  years  old  I  one  day  stood  in  a  certain 
hushed  room,  lifted  a  white  cloth  and  looked  on  the 
face  of  John  Foster,  grand  in  the  solemn  unfathom- 
able calm  of  death.  Then  I  stepped  into  the  study, 
where  everything  was  just  where  he  had  left  it 
There  was  tiie  old  frayed  gown,  flung  on  the  rickety 
cane-chair,  just  as  he  had  left  it  There  were  the 
great  horn-framed  spectacles,  just  where  he  had 
put  them  down  for  the  last  time.  There  was 
Bohn's  wonderful  catalogue  that  he  had  been  lately 
speaking  about  There,  on  the  carpetless  floor,  was 
a  box  Ubelled,  "From  Strong's,  College  Green," 
and  perhaps  containing  rare  prints  to  be  opened 
some  day.  All  around  were  books,  and  many  of 
them  rare  copies  of  rare  editions,  but  all  huddled 
on  the  shelves  as  if  by  accident — ^to  be  set  right 
some  day.  Everything  seemed  to  speak  typicidly 
about  a  workman  called  away  from  his  unfinished 
work.  The  grtal  wirkinan  wot  gone,  where  was  his 
work  7  Surely  there  had  been  many  conversions  to 
crown  such  a  ministry,  there  had  been  vast  congre- 
gations who  had  crowded  to  rejoice  in  such  a  light  I 
Where  were  they?  They  never  had  existence^ 
The  work  done  was  too  deep'  for  statistics,  too 
sublime  for  show,  too  vast  to  be  finished  in  an 
earthly  lifetime.  It  went  on  in  the  noble  inspira- 
tions it  lent  to  many  ministers  in  the  last  genera- 
tion. Some  of  it  is  going  on  in  this ;  some  of  it 
will  go  on  for  ever.  That  mighty  spirit,  whose 
human  name  was  John  Foster,  has  no  need  to  l>e 
ashamed.  Only  be  sure  that  you  trust  Christ,  *love 
Christ,  live  Christ,  preach  Christ,  care  supremely 
about  wixming  souls  for  Christ— then  leave  results 
to  Christ — Clerical  Library. 

968.  CHRIST,  Preaching.  On  one  occasion, 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  the  principal  reformers 
having  been  called  together,  several  of  them 
preached.  Luther,  though  unwell,  preached  with 
much  energy,  from  the  words,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preadh  the  gospel  to  every  creature" 
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Myoonms  wrote  to  »  friend,  that  he  had  often  heard 
Imther  preach,  bat  on  this  occasion  he  seemed  not 
so  much  to  speak,  as  to  thunder  forth  the  name  of 
CHirist  from  Heaven  itseli 

9M.  CHRIST,  Freaehing.  An  incident  of  noble 
Christian  fortitude  and  heroism  is  "related  of  a 
military  chaplain.  His  horse  plunged  during  a 
battle,  and  struck  him  on  the  knee-cap.  His  leg 
swelled  and  stiffened  until  the  pain  compelled  him 
to  dismount.  He  lay  doMm  on  the  ground  near  the 
wounded  soldiers.  It  was  night.  As  he  lay  suffer- 
ing and  thinking,  he  heard  a  voice,  *'  O  my  Grod  I  " 
He  thought,  "  Can  anybody  be  swearing  in  such  a 
place  as  this  ? "  He  listened  again,  and  a  prayer 
be^n  ;  it  was  from  a  wounded  sol(^er.  How  can 
I  get  at  him  ?  was  his  first  impulse.  He  made  two 
vain  attempts  to  walk,  and  fell  back,  overcome  v^th 
pain.  He  then  thought,  /  can  roU;  and  over  and 
over  he  rolled,  in  pain  and  blood,  and  by  dead 
bodies,  until  he  fell  against  the  dying  man,  and 
there  hb  preached  Christ,  and  prayed.  At  length 
one  of  the  line  officers  came  up,  and  said  :  **  Where's 
the  chaplain  ?  One  of  the  staff  officers  is  dying." 
"Here  he  is;  here  he  is,"  cried  out  the  sufferer. 
"Can  you  come  and  see  »  dying  officer t"  "I 
cannot  move.  I  had  to  roll  myself  to  this  dying 
man  to  talk  to  him."  "If  I  detail  two  men  to 
cany  you,  can  you  go  ?  "  **  Yes."  They  took  him 
up  gently  and  carried  him.  And  that  livelong 
night  the  two  men  bore  him  over  the  field,  and 
laid  him  down  beside  bleeding,  dying  men,  while 
he  preached  Christ,  and  prayed.— CAmttan  Age. 

955.  CHBIST,  Preaching  and  lerving.  I 
remember  once  being  called  to  see  a  sick  girl,  who 
was  perhaps  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age. 
A  gentleman  informed  me  that  she  had  been  sick 
for  twelve  months,  and  that  she  had  become  quite 
disconsolate.  Others  said,  *'  Go  and  see  her  ;  for  if 
anybody  ought  to  be  comforted,  she  ought  to  be. 
She  has  the  sweetest  disposition,  and  she'  is  the 
most  patient  creature  imaginable ;  and  yon  ought 
to  hear  her  talk.  One  can  hardly  tell  whether  she 
talks  or  prays.  It  is  heaven  to  go  into  her  room." 
I  wanted  a  little  more  of  the  spirit  of  heaven,  so  I 
went  to  see  her.  I  was  engaged  in  a  revival  of 
religion  at  the  time.  She  said,  "I  hear  of  what 
you  are  doing,  and  of  what  my  companions  are 
doing,  and  I  long  to  go  out  and  labour  for  Christ ; 
and  it  seems  very  strange  to  me  that  Gk)d  keeps  me 
here  on  this  sick-bed."  "  My  dear  child,"  said  I, 
"do  not  vou  know  that  you  are  preaching  Christ  to 
this  whole  household,  and  to  every  one  that  knows 
you  t  Your  gentleness,  and  patience,  and  Christian 
example  are  known  and  read  by  them  all.  You  are 
labouring  for  Christ  more  tffeetuaUy  than  you  could 
anywhere  dec.**  Her  face  brightened,  she  looked  up 
without  a  word,  and  doubtless  she  gave  thanks  to 
God. — Beecher. 

956.  CHBIST,  Pteaohing  and  singing.  We 
cannot  vex  the  devil  more  than  by  teaching,  preach- 
ing, sing^'ng,  and  talking  of  Jesus.  Therefore  I  like 
it  well,  when  with  sounding  voice  we  sing  in  the 
church  :  Et  homo  fadue  ett;  et  verhum  earo  factum 
etL — Lutlier. 

967.  CHBIST,  FtedooBneBB  of.  A  beautiful 
answer  was  once  given  by  a  little  girl  in  one  of  the 
London  Homes  for  the  Destitute.  The  question 
was  asked  why  Jesus  is  called  an  "unspeakable 


gift."  There  was  silence  for  awhile,  and  then, 
with  trembling  voice,  this  dear  child  said, "  Because 
He  is  ao  precious  that  no  one  can  tell  aU  His 
preciousness." — Ohrittian  Age. 

958.  CHBIST,  PracionmeM  of.  It  has  been 
said,  "  The  needle  that  hath  been  touched  with  the 
loadstone  may  be  shaken  and  agitated,  but  it  never 
rests  until  it  turns  towards  the  pole."  Thus  our 
hearts'  affections  when  once  magnetised  by  the  love 
of  Christ  find  no  rest  except  they  turn  to  Him. — 
(Xerical  Library, 

969.  CHBIST,  Pre-eminenoe  ofL  We  have  seen 
in  mountain  lands  one  majestic  peak  soaring  above 
all  the  rest  of  the  hills  which  cut  the  azure  of  the 
horizon  with  their  noble  outline,  burning  with  hues 
of  richest  gold  in  the  light  of  the  morning  sun ;  and 
80  should  the  doctrine  of  Christ  incarnate,  crucified, 
risen,  and  reigning,  be  pre-eminent  above  the  whole 
chain  of  fact,  doctrine,  and  sentiment  which  make 
up  the  sublime  landscape — the  magnificent  pano- 
rama— which  the  Christian  preacher  (or  teiusher) 
unfolds,  and  makes  to  pass  in  clear  form  and  brilliant 
colour  before  the  eye  of  his  people's  faith. — Bvan- 
gdieal  Magaeine, 

960.  CHBIST,  Pnsonce  of.  It  is  said  when  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  on  one  occasion,  rode  up  to  his 
retreating  army,  a  soldier  happened  to  see  him  first 
and  cried  out :  *'  Yonder  is  the  Duke  of  Wellington ; 
Grod  bless  him  I "  and  the  retreating  army  had 
courage  to  nerve  itself  afresh  and  went  forwaid  and 
drove  the  enemy  away.  One  has  said  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  worth  more  at  any  time  than  five 
thousand  men.  So  it  would  be  if  we  had  the  Captain 
of  our  salvation  in  front,  we  would  go  forward.  How 
gloriously  would  this  church  contend  if  Christ  were 
visibly  in  front  of  them !  But  the  army  was  some- 
times without  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  There  was 
a  place  where  he  could  not  be.  And  if  Christ  were 
visibly  present^  He  would  be  present  at  the  same 
time,  only  at  one  church  in  one  locality;  it  might 
be  in  Philadelphia,  but  what  of  the  thousand  other 
cities?  But  an  unseen  Saviour  is  at  the  head  of 
the  column  evbbtwhbril  We  know  He  is  there. 
The  Captain  of  our  salvation  is  where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  in  His  Name  to  inspire  us ;  and  to-day, 
in  every  city  on  the  face  of  this  globe,  where  the 
columns  meet  to  march,  His  voice  sounds  "  Onward  1 " 
in  their  ears. — Bishop  Simpson. . 

961.  CHBIST,  Bealislng,  Beticenoe  oonoeming 
process  of.  It  is  related  of  the  Bev.  Edward 
Fayson,  that  he  was  often  known  to  weep  under 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  when  only  three  years 
old.  His  mother  was  not  without  a  partial  belief 
that  he  was  converted  in  childhood.  ...  A  college 
friend  thinks  he  became  a  backslider  while  at 
Harvard.  . . .  No  solicitations  by  others  could  draw 
from  him  a  particular  history  of  that  process  through 
which  he  was  carried,  before  he  could  appropriate  the 
comforting  language,  '*  Being  justified  by  faith,  w» 
have  peace  with  God." — Life  of  Payson, 

962.  CHBIST,  Beceptlon  of.  One  evening,  at 
a  small  literary  gathering,  at  which  Thomas  Carlyle 
was  present,  a  lady,  famous  for  her  "  muslin  theo- 
logy," was  bewailing  the  wickedness  of  the  Jews  in 
not  receiving  our  Saviour,  and  ended  her  diatribe 
by  expressing  regret  that  He  had  not  appeared  in  our 
own  time.  "  How  delighted,"  said  she,  **  we  should 
all  be  to  throw  our  doors  open  to  Him,  and  listen 
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to  His  Divine  {tt^oeptt.  Don*t  too  think  wo,  Mr. 
Cariylet"  Thos  appealed  to^  be  replied:  **No, 
madaw^  I  don*i,  I  think  that,  had  He  oome  very 
fashionably  dressed,  with  plenty  of  money,  and 
preaching  doctrines  palatable  to  the  higher  orders, 
I  might  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  from  you 
a  card  of  invitation,  on  the  back  of  which  would  be 
written  'To  meet  oar  Savionr;'  bat  if  He  had 
oome  uttering  His  saUime  precepts,  and  denouncing 
the  Pharisees,  and  associating  with  the  publicans 
and  lower  orders,  as  He  did,  you  would  have  treated 
Him  mveh  a$  the  Jem  did,  and  have  cried  out, 
*Tkke  Him  to  Newgate  and  hang  Him.'" 

MS.  CHRIST  rsjeoted.  A  yoong  man  at  the 
elose  of  a  religious  service  was  asked-  to  decide  the 
matter  of  his  soul's  salvation.  He  said,  '*  /  will  not 
do  it  to-niffhL**  The  Ohiistian  man  who  kept  talking 
to  him  said,  "  I  insist  that  to-night  you  either  receive 
or  reject  the  offer  of  Qod's  salvation."  **  Well," 
■aid  the  yoong  man,  *'if  you  put  it  in  that  way,  I 
win  reject  it;  there,  now,  the  matter's  settled." 
On  his  way  home  on  horseback,  not  knowing  that 
a  tree  bad  fallen  aslant  the  road,  he  struck  against 
that  obstacle  and  dropped  lifeless — Talmoffe, 


•64.  CHBI8T,  Beit  in.  The  Princess  Elisabeth, 
daogfater  of  King  Charles  L  of  England,  lies  buried 
in  Newport  Church,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  During 
the  time  of  her  father^s  troubles  she  was  a  prisoner 
in  Carisbrook  Castle,  in  the  same  beautiful  island. 
While  there  she  had  a  long  spell  of  sickness.  She 
was  found  one  day  dead  in  her  bed  with  her  Bible 
open  before  her  and  her  finger  resting  on  these 
wotda,  **  Come  vtUo  me  dU  ye  that  labour  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  wU  give  you  reaL**  A  monument 
in  Newport  erected  by  Queen  Victoria,  represents 
the  yonng  princess  with  her  head  bowed  in  death, 
and  her  himd  rests  on  a  marble  book  before  her, 
her  finger  pointing  to  the  words. 

M5.  CHRIST,  Beyennoe  for.  There  was  one 
consumptive  old  man,  belonging  to  the  Bethel, 
whose  narking  cough  sadly  interfered  with  his 
powers  of  speech,  but  who  grew  eloquent  as  he 
wanned  in  exhortation,  and  whose  weather-beaten 
face  "  was  as  the  face  of  an  angel "  when  he  prayed. 
This  poor  old  invalid,  unequid  to  the  work  of  an 
able-bodied  labourer,  was  engaged,  at  fifty  cents  a 
day,  in  helping  to  unload  a  ship  at  Constitution 
Wharf.  The  owner,  overseeing  the  stevedores,  used 
frequent  profanity,  swearing  by  the  name  of  the 

Saviour.     Whenever  he  did   so.   Father  W 

ndsed  his  hat,  and  bent  down  his  head.  The  mer- 
diant  turned  with  contempt  towards  the  consump- 
tive skeleton  :  "  Yon  old  fool,  what  are  you  bowing 
at  me  for  ?  " — '*  1  am  not  bowing  at  you,  sir,  but 
at  the  blessed  name  of  Jesns^  which  you  are  blas- 
pheming."— Z«/e  of  Father  Taylor, 

9M.  CHRIST'S  Bighteonaness,  a  foundation. 
Yon  lighthouse  tower,  that  stands  among  the 
tambling  waves,  seems  to  have  nothing  but  them 
to  rest  on  ;  yet  there  stately  and  stable  it  stands, 
beaatiful  in  the  cabn,  and  calm  in  the  wintry  tem- 
pest^ guiding  the  sailor  on  to  his  desired  haven, 
past  ine  roUing  reef,  through  the  gloom  of  the 
darkest  night,  and  the  waters  of  the  stormiest  sea^ 
Blessed  tower  that  with  its  light,  piercing  the  gloom, 
shines  and  rises  on  many  an  eye  as  a  star  of  hope. 
Why  is  it  stable  I  Ton  see  notbine  but  the  waves, 
but  beneath  the  waves,  down  below  the  rolling, 


foaming,  tmnbling  billows,  itefoundoHon  it  the  eeUd 
roek.  And  what  that  tower  is  to  the  house  on  yon 
sand-bank,  which  the  last  storm  threw  up^  end 
the  next  shall  sweep  back  into  the  sea,  Christ^s 
Righteousness  is  to  mine — Christ's  works  to  my 
best  ones. — Ovthrie, 

•67.  CHRIST,  Servloo  ot  The  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
seeing  Sir  Thomas  More,  when  he  was  Lord  Chan- 
cellor,  sitting  in  the  choir  in  his  parish  church,  sing- 
ing the  service,  said,  **Fie,  fie^  my  lord !  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England  a  parish  priest^  and  a  paltiy 
singing  man  I  You  dishonour  the  king  I "  **  No, 
my  lonl,"  replied  Sir  Thomas,  *'it  is  no  shame  for 
the  king  if  his  servant  serve  his  Sovereign  and 
Saviour,  who  is  the  King  of  kings." — Whiteorom, 

968.  CHRIST,  Speak  for.  Brother  — ^  was 
considered  a  consistent  and  by  no  means  inefficient 
member  of  the  church.  His  seat  was  seldom  vacant 
during  divine  service  ;  and  his  place  in  the  business 
meeting  of  the  congr^ation,  in  the  Sabbath-sohoc^ 
and  the  prayer-meeting,  was  seldom  unoccopied. 
In  short,  his  duties,  public  and  private,  as  a  member 
of  the  church,  were  promptly,  well,  and  faithfully 
periormed.  Yet  on  his  death-bed  he  had  his 
regrets.  *'I  have,"  said  he^  "been  a  man  of  few 
words  and  of  a  still  tonffue.  Oh,  if  I  had  my  Ufe  to 
hve  over  ogain,  I  would  tpeak  for  Jeeui  ae  I  have 
never  been  acouatomed  to  do.** 

969.  CHRIST,  Speaking  for.  In  a  prayer, 
meeting  at  Boston  I  once  attended,  most  of  tboss 
who  took  part  were  old  men,  but  a  little  tow-headed 
Norwegian  boy,  who  could  only  speak  broken 
English,  got  up  and  said :  "If  I  tell  the  world 
about  Christ,  He  will  tell  the  Father  about  me." 
That  wrote  itself  upon  my  heart,  and  I  have  never 
forgotten  what  that  little  boy  said. — Moody. 

970.  CHRIST,  Speaking  well  of.  Two  aged 
ministers  met  one  Saturday  in  a  station  in  Wales  as 
they  were  going  to  preach  in  their  respective  places 
on  Sunday.  "  I  hope,"  said  Mr.  Harris,  of  Merthyr, 
to  Mr.  Powell,  of  Cardiff,  '*  I  hope  the  Qreat  Masted 
will  give  you  His  face  to-morrow."  *'Well,  if  He 
does  not,"  replied  Mr.  Powell,  '*  I  will  speak  well  of 
Him  behind  His  back."— iZev.  /.  0.  Jonee. 

971.  CHRIST  still  Uyes.  Luther  was  once  found, 
at  a  moment  of  peril  and  fear,  when  Le  had  need  to 
grasp  unseen  strength,  sitting  in  an  abstracted  mood, 
tracing  on  the  table  with  his  fingers  the  words : 
**  Viva  t  vivU  I "— **  He  U ves  !  He  lives ! "  It  U 
our  hope  for  ourselves,  and  for  His  truth  and  for 
mankind.  Men  come  and  go;  leaders,  teachers, 
ti^inkers,  speak  and  work  for  a  season,  and  then  fall 
silent  and  impotent  He  abidee.  They  die,  but  He 
lives.  They  are  lights  kindled,  and  therefore  sooner 
or  later  quenched ;  but  He  is  the  true  light  from 
which  they  draw  aU  their  brightness^  and  He  shines 
for  evermore. — Madaren, 

972.  CHRIST,  Strength  fkom.  The  experience 
of  John  Brown,  of  Haddington,  is  the  common 
experience  of  Christians.  Lying  on  his  bed,  and 
scarcely  able  to  speak,  he  looked  up  and  said  with 
a  smile,  "  The  Lord  it  my  ttrength  and  my  tong;  etnd 
He  aleo  it  become  my  ealvation.**  The  day  after,  a 
friend  said  to  him,  "Sir,  I  hope  the  Lord  is  not 
forsaking  you  now."  "No,"  he  answered.  "God 
is  an  unchanging  rock."  Two  days  later  a  friend 
said  to  him,  **  Sir,  you  teem  to  be  sore  distressed." 
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Bat  the  Bafferer  replied  devoutly  and  BabmiBsively, 
"  The  Lord  hath  His  own  way  of  carrying  on  His 
own  work."  The  last  words  which  he  was  heard  to 
utter  were,  *'  My  Christ." 

978.  CHRIST,  Supremacy  of.  The  beseeching 
appeal  of  Xavier,  as  he  lay  on  his  couch,  just  pre- 
vious to  setting  out  from  Rome  upon  his  mission  to 
the  East,  was  :  "  Yet  more,  0  my  Oodf  Yet  morei" 
Can  we  rest  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  Christ's 
complete  enthronement  as  God  over  all  I  We  admire 
the  spirit  of  a  noble  leader  of  the  Crusaders,  who 
was  offered  a  crown  upon  having  conducted  his  fol- 
lowers to  the  confines  of  the  Holy  City.  '*No  !  " 
said  he,  *'  I  will  not  wear  a  crown  of  honour  where 
my  Master  wore  one  of  shame  I " — Ckriitian  Age, 

974.  CHBIST,  the  Anther  and  FialBher  of  faith. 
When  Raphael  was  executing  the  various  frescoes 
which  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  by  the  Roman 
Papal  government,  he  drew  the  figures,  determining 
the  subjects,  and  grouping  the  different  elements. 
He  worked  the  designs  out  with  his  pencil  Then 
he  put  them  into  his  scholars'  hands,  and  they  went 
on  and  filled  them  out.  And  after  thev  had  done 
the  best  they  could,  when  their  part  of  the  work 
was  completed,  Raphael  was  accustomed  to  take  his 
pencil  and  give  the  pictures  a  last  finish.  And  so 
he  was  the  a/uJUior  and  the  finieher  of  the  pictures 
worked  upon  by  these  his  apostles.  To  be  permitted 
to  be  with  Raphael,  and  belong  to  his  school,  and 
paint  upon  the  wall  a  picture  that  came  from  his 
brain,  and  was  to  bear  his  name,  was  thought  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  privileges,  and  was  enough  to 
make  an  artist's  reputation.  We  are  of  Christ's 
8ch%[>l.  He  lays  out  the  work.  We  execute  some 
of  His  intermediate  stages,  while  His  grace  perfects 
what  we  do.  And  if  we  were  in  a  condition  of  true 
spiritual-mindedness,  we  should  feel  that  it  was  an 
unspeakable  favour  that  we  were  permitted  to  work 
out  these  blessed  figures,  these  glorious  natures, 
these  living  pictures,  which  are  to  shine  for  ever  and 
for  ever  in  the  heavenly  land. — Beeeher, 

976.  CHBIST,  the  Bread  of  life.  The  Palestine 
Exploration  Society,  a  few  years  affo,  when  they 
came  to  Tel  Hum  (Capernaum),  found  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  synagogue  in  which  Jesus  delivered 
the  discourse  contained  in  John  vL,  declaring  Him- 
self to  be  the  ''Bread  that  oometh  down  from 
heaven."  In  turning  over  the  stones,  it  was  with 
peculiarly  sacred  feelings  that  they  found  a  large 
block,  with  a  pot  of  manna  engraved  on  its  face. 
Every  synagogue  had  its  ^symbol — one  a  Lamb, 
another  a  Candlestick,  and  this,  the  Pot  of  Manna. 
We  can  see  Jesus  in  this  synagogue,  preaching  the 
discourse  in  John  vL,  pointing  with  His  finger  to 
that  Pot  of  Manna  over  the  main  entrance,  and 
saying :  "  Our  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  desert ; 
as  it  is  written.  He  gave  them  bread  from  heaven 
to  eat.  .  .  .  Moses  gave  you  not  the  bread  from 
heaven;"  then,  pointing  to  Himself,  "but  My 
Father  giveth  you  the  true  bread  from  heaven,"  &c. 
Take  your  Bibles  and  read  the  discourse  in  the  light 
of  this  discovery,  and  see  what  new  emphasis  is  to 
be  laid  upon  the  contrast  between  Himself,  the  Bread 
that  came  down  from  heaven,  and  the  Manna  of 
Moses,  represented  by  the  engraved  pot  over  the 
doorway. 

976.  CHRIST,  the  oentre  of  attraotioiL  A 
Spanish  artist  was  employed  to  depict  the  '*Last 


Supper."  It  was  his  object  to  throw  all  the 
sublimity  of  his  art  into  the  figure  and  countenance 
of  the  Master ;  but  he  put  on  the  table  in  the  fore- 
ground some  chased  cups,  the  workmanship  of  which 
was  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  when  his  friends 
came  to  see  the  picture  on  the  easel,  every  one  said, 
"  What  beautiful  cups  I  "  "  Ah  I "  said  he,  »*  I  have 
made  a  mistake ;  these  cups  divert  the  eyee  of  the 
epeetator  from  the  Master,  to  whom  I  wished  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  observer,"  and  he  took 
his  brush  and  rubbed  them  from  the  canvas,  that 
the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  chief  object  might 
be  seen  as  it  should. 

977.  CHBIST,  the  Christian's.  A  nobleman  in 
the  north  of  England  once  said  to  a  gentleman  who 
accompanied  him  in  a  walk,  "Thtese  beautiful 
grounds,  as  far  as  your  eye  can  reach,  those  majestic 
woods  on  the  brow  of  the  distant  hills,  and  those 
extensive  and  valuable  mines,  belong  to  me ;  yonder 
powerful  steam  engine  obtains  the  produce  of  my 
mines ;  and  those  ships  convey  my  wealth  to  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom."  "Well,  my  lord,"  replied 
the  gentleman,  '*  do  you  see  yonder  little  hovel  that 
seems  but  a  speck  in  your  estate  ?  there  dwells  a 
poor  woman  who  can  say  more  than  all  this,  for  she 
can  say,  '  Christ  is  mine.* " 

978.  CHBIST,  the  Christian's  alL  There  is  a 
story  in  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs  of  a  woman  who 
when  she  came  to  be  tried  for  her  religion  before 
the  Bishop,  was  threatened  by  him  that  he  would 
take  away  her  husband  from  her.  '*  Christ,"  was 
her  reply,  "is  my  husband."  "I  will  take  away 
thy  chUd,"  said  he.  *'  Christ,"  said  she,  "is  better 
to  me  than  ten  sons."  "I  will  strip  thee,"  said 
he,  "  of  all  outward  comforts."  And  again  came  the 
answer,  "  Tes,  but  Christ  is  mine,  and  you  cannot 
strip  me  of  Him." 

979.  CHBIST,  the  Creator,  confessed.  The 
importance  of  decision  in  the  cause  of  religion,  and 
of  constantly  declaring  the  truth,  are  universally 
admitted.  Among  the  instances  in  which  Christ 
has  been  glorified,  by  a  prompt  and  decided  avowal 
of  the  truto,  stands  that  of  Henry  Martyn,  in  Persia. 
He  was  permitted  to  enter  a  very  large  party,  com- 
posed of  the  highest  class  in  that  country,  where 
one  of  their  most  learned  men  was  lecturing  on  the 
principles  of  Mohammedanism.  Placed  before  them, 
Martyn  was  interrogated,  whether  Christ  was  the 
Creator,  or  a  creature !  He  instantly  replied,  "  The 
Creator"  Astonishment  was  visible  among  them  ; 
such  a  confession  had  never  before  been  heard 
among  Mohammedan  doctors.  This  honest  and 
intrepid  avowal  of  the  truth  produced  no  small  im- 
pression in  that  assembly  and  neighbourhood. 

980.  CHBIST,  the  hope  of  the  world.  The  old 
Germans  had  their  dream  of  hope— and,  indeed, 
many  of  the  country  folk  among  them  have  it  stiU. 
They  tell  of  their  great  and  good  Emperor  of  old 
times,  Frederick  Barbarossa,  who  died  fighting 
against  the  Saracens  in  the  East,  that  he  might 
win  back  from  them  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jeru- 
salem, in  which  our  Lord  was  laid.  But  they  say 
that  He  is  not  really  dead — that  He  sits  asleep  in 
a  cave  in  the  mountains,  waiting  for  the  last  day, 
vdth  a  table  of  stone  before  him — and  how  before 
the  last  day  he  will  awake,  and  come  forth,  and 
punish  all  cruel  tyrants,  and  rid  poor  people  of  their 
oppressors,  and  do  justice  and  judgment  throughout 
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the  Empire,  in  the  name  of  ChriBt  and  of  €rod. 
That  is  a  dream  and  a  fable ;  but  God  forbid  that 
we  should  laugh  at  such.  They  are  all,  as  it  were, 
psrables — not  true  themselves,  but  teaching  the 
truth,  keeping  alive  in  men's  hearts  the  belief  that 
Christ  wHl  tet  the  world  right  one  day,  and  leading 
them  to  the  true  light  of  the  Bible,  so  that  in  spite 
of  all  the  misrule,  and  sin  and  misery  of  the  world, 
by  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures,  we  may 
have  hope. — Kingdey, 

981.  CHBI8T,  ihs  image  of  the  heavenly. 
There  is  in  Rome  an  elegant  fresco  by  Guido — The 
Aurora.  It  covers  a  lofty  ceiling.  Looking  up  at 
it  from  the  pavement  your  neck  grows  stiff,  your 
head  dizzy,  and  the  figures  indist^ct.  You  soon 
tire  and  turn  away.  The  owner  of  the  palaoe  has 
placed  a  broad  mirror  near  the  floor.  You  may 
now  sit  down  before  it  as  at  a  table,  and  at  your 
leisure  look  into  the  mirror,  and  enjoy  the  fresco 
that  is  above  you.  There  is  no  more  weariness,  nor 
indistinctness,  nor  dizziness.  Like  the  Bospiglioso 
mirror  beneath  the  ''Aurora,"  Chiist  reflects  the 
excellency  of  heavenly  character.  And  through 
Him  we  may  not  only  know  what  the  saints  in 
heaven  are,  but  be  assured  that  "  we  shall  be  like 
Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is." — Sunday 
School  Teacher. 

982.  GHBI8T,  the  key  of  the  law.  As  the 
Rosetta  Stone  was  the  key  which  unlocked  the 
Ueasores  of  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics,  so  Christ 
is  the  key  which  opens  to  our  gaze  the  interpreta- 
tion of  tne  sacred  symbols  contained  in  the  cere- 
monial law  and  the  true  hieroglyphics  of  the 
Pentatench. 

983L  CHBIST,  the  Keiaiah.  "  Tell  them,*'  (nam- 
ing some  dear  Jewish  friends)  "  tell  them  that  Jesus 
u  the  Hessiah."— CAaWolto  Elitabeth  {when  dying). 

964.  CHRIST,  The  minister's  duty  towards.— 
On  a  lovely  Sunday  morning  in  August  we  arrived 
at  Oebome,  the  summer  residence  of  the  Queen. 
We  were  desirous  of  seeing  Her  Majesty,  but  in 
this  we  did  not  succeed.  We  only  saw  her  house, 
her  gardens,  and  her  retainers.  Then  we  went  to 
the  beautiful  Whippingham  Church,  having  been 
told  that  the  Queen  would  attend  divine  service. 
But  again  we  were  disappointed.  We  only  saw 
the  seat  the  august  lady  was  wont  to  occupy.  The 
ladies  and  genUemen  of  the  Court  came  to  church, 
and  those  we  saw  ;  we  even  heard  the  Court  Chap- 
lain preach,  but  of  the  Sovereign  herself  we  saw 
nothing.  Well,  this  was  a  disappointment  we  could 
easily  get  over.  But  with  me  it  led  to  a  serious 
train  of  thought  I  said  to  myself :  What  if  the 
flock  committed  to  your  care  should  come  to  church 
on  a  Sunday  to  see  Jesus,  the  King  of  kings,  and 
yet,  through  $ome  fatdt  of  your$,  not  get  to  see  Him  / 
What  if  you,  the  servant,  the  great  King's  humble 
dependent,  detain  men  with  yourself,  by  your  words 
and  affairs  and  all  sorts  of  important  matters,  which 
yet  are  but  trifles  in  comparison  with  Jesus  I  May 
it  not  be  that  we  ministers  often  thus  disappoint 
oar  congregations  7^Pastor  Funcke. 

986.  CHRIST,  the  only  Refnge.  "  I  once  called 
at  a  cottage  by  the  road-side,"  relates  a  country 
minister,  "and  asked  the  woman  of  the  house  if  she 
oould  read,  as  I  had  a  charming  little  book  called 
*  Christ  the  only  Refuge. '    I  had  found  great  bene- 


fit from  it  myself,  and  hoped  she  would  do  the  same. 
'No,  sir,'  she  replied,  '  I  cannot  read,  but  I  have  a 
little  boy,  nine  years  of  age,  who  can  read,  but  he 
is  ill  in  bed.  '  Well,  give  him  this  little  book,  and 
bid  him  read  it,  and  I  will  call  for  it  another  time.' 
When  I  called  again  the  woman  burst  into  a  fljod 
of  tears.  I  inquired  what  was  the  matter.  She 
replied,  '  Sir,  my  boy  is  dead,  and  has  left  you  this 
half -penny.'  'And  did  he  read  the  little  book?' 
'  Sir,  he  read  it  continually,  till  he  could  repeat  the 
whole.  He  talked  of  nothing  else  till  he  died,  and, 
to  the  last,  begged  that  I  would  not  give  you  the 
book  when  you  called,  but  to  thank  you,  and  give 
you  a  half-penny  for  it  And  he  begged  that  I 
would  learn  to  read  that  Httle  book.  Just  before 
he  died  he  cried  out,  "Mother,  Christ  is  my  only 
refuge  1  Christ  is  my  only  refuge  I  Do  not  part 
with  the  book ;  it  will  do  for  my  father." ' " 

986.  CHRIST,  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God. 
Two  of  Dr.  Priestley's  followers,  eminent  men,  once 
called  on  an  old  gentleman  of  the  Society  of  Frienda^ 
to  ask  what  was  hu  opinion  of  the  person  of  Christ. 
After  a  little  consideration,  he  replied  : — **  The 
apostle  says.  We  preach  Christ  crucified,  unto  the 
Jews  a  stumbling-block,  because  they  expected  a 
temporal  Messiah  ;  to  the  Greeks  foolishness,  be- 
cause He  was  crucified  as  a  malefactor  ;  but  unto 
them  which  are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ 
the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God.  Now, 
if  you  can  separate  the  power  of  Grod  from  God, 
and  the  wisdom  of  God  from  God,  I  will  come  over 
to  your  opiniona" — They  were  both  struck  dumb^ 
and  did  not  attempt  to  utter  a  single  word  in  reply. 

987.  CHRIST,  the  preacher's  great  thema  The 
best  sermon  is  that  which  is  fullest  of  Christ.  A 
Welsh  minister,  when  preaching  at  the  chapel  of 
my  dear  brother  Jonathan  Gkorge,  was  saying  that 
Christ  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  go»pel, 
and  he  broke  out  into  the  following  story  : — A 
young  man  had  been  preaching  in  the  presence  of  a 
venerable  divine,  and  after  he  bad  done,  he  foolishly 
went  to  the  old  minister  and  inquired,  "  What  do 
you  think  of  my  sermon,  sir!'  "A  very  poor 
sermon  indeed,"  said  he.  "A  poor  sermon  ! "  said 
the  young  man,  "it  took  me  a  long  time  to 
study  it"  "  Ay,  no  doubt  of  it"  "  Why,  then, 
do  von  say  it  was  poor^  did  you  not  think  my 
explanation  of  the  text  to  be  accurate!"  "Oh, 
yes,"  said  the  old  preacher,  "very  correct  indeed." 
"  Well,  then,  why  do  you  say  it  is  a  poor  sermon  ? 
Didn't  you  Uiink  the  metaphors  were  appropriate, 
and  the  arguments  conclusive  ?  "  "  Yes,  they  were 
very  good,  as  far  as  that  goes,  but  still  it  was  a  very 
poor  sermon."  "  Will  you  tell  me  why  you  think 
it  a  poor  sermon  ?  "  "  Because,"  said  he,  "  there 
was  no  Christ  in  it."  "Well,"  said  the  young 
man,  "  Christ  was  not  in  the  text ;  we  are  not  to 
be  preaching  Christ  always,  we  must  preach  what 
is  in  the  text."  So  the  old  man  said,  "  Don't  you  * 
know,  young  man,  that  from  every  town,  and  every 
village,  and  every  little  hamlet  in  England^  where- 
ever  it  may  be,  there  it  a  rood  to  London  ?  "  "  Yes," 
said  the  young  man.     "  Ah  !  "  said  the  old  divine, 

"  and  so  from  every  text  in  Scripture  there  is  a  road 
to  the  metropolis  of  the  Scriptures,  that  is  Christ 
And,  my  dear  brother,  your  business  is,  when  you 
get  to  a  text,  to  say,  '  Now,  what  is  the  road  to 
Christ  T '  and  then  preach  a  sermon,  running  along 
the  road   towards  the   great  metropolis— Christ 
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And,*'  said  be,  *M  have  never  yet  found  a  text  that 
had  not  a  plain  and  direct  road  to  Christ  in  it ;  and 
if  ever  I  shoold  find  one  that  has  no  such  road,  I 
will  make  a  road,  I  wonid  go  over  hedge  and  ditch 
bat  I  woold  get  at  my  Master,  for  a  sermon  is 
neither  fit  for  the  land  nor  yet  for  the  dnnghill, 
unless  there  is  a  savour  of  Christ  in  it." — Spurgeon. 

988.  CSHSIST,  tempted  in  all  points  as  we  are. 
They  tell  us  that  in  some  trackless  lands,  when  one 
friend  passes  through  the  pathless  forests,  he  breaks 
a  twig  ever  and  anon  as  he  goes,  that  those  who 
come  afte?  may  see  the  traces  of  his  having  been 
there,  and  may  know  thai  they  are  not  out  of  the 
road.  Oh,  when  we  are  journeying  through  the 
murky  night,  and  the  dark  woods  of  afliiction  and 
Bonow,  it  is  something  to  find  here  and  there  a 
spray  broken,  or  a  leafy  stem  bent  down  with  the 
tread  of  His  foot  and  the  brush  of  His  hand  as  He 

fassed ;  and  to  remember  that  the  path  He  trod 
ie  has  hallowed,  and  thus  to  find  lingering  fra- 
grances and  hidden  strengths  in  the  remembrance 
of  Him  as  *'  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are," 
bearing  grief  for  us,  bearing  grief  wUh  us,  bearing 
grief  Uke  us. — Madairen. 

989.  CHRIST,  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our 
infirmities.  Don't  you  sometimes  find  it  very  hard 
to  make  even  your  doctor  understand  ^ohHu  the 
pain  is  like  ?  Words  don't  seem  to  convey  it.  And 
after  you  have  explained  the  trying  and  wearving 
sensation  as  best  you  can,  you  are  convinced  those 
who  have  not  felt  it  do  not  understand  it.  Now, 
think  of  Jesus  not  merely  entering  into  the  fact, 
but  into  the  feeling  of  what  you  are  going  through. 
"  Touched  vdth  the  feeling  " — ^how  deep  that  goes  I 
-^JT.  R*  Sotvergoi*  % 

990.  GHBIST  trinniphant»  not  conqnexed. 
Early  art  represents  Clmst  as  erect,  and  even 
triumphant,  carrying  the  cross  as  if  He  felt  a  re- 
newal of  power  at  its  touch ;  but  later  art  and 
artists—Domenichino  and  Raphael,  and  others  less 
spiritual,  more  sensuous — have  shown  us  Christ 
bending  under  His  cross,  sometimes  stumbled  upon 
the  knee,  or  the  knee  and  the  hand,  and  even  lying 
at  full  length  upon  the  ground,  overborne  by  the 
cross,  and  outwardly  conquered. — Beeeher. 

991.  CHRIST,  Tnuting.  '*  It  is  just  a  year  this 
day,"  says  Mrs.  Judson,  '*  since  I  entertained  a  hope 
in  Christ.  About  this  time  in  the  evening,  when 
reflecting  on  the  words  of  the  lepers,  **  If  we  enter 
into  the  city,  then  the  famine  is  in  the  dty,  and  we 
shall  die  there;  and  if  we  sit  still  here,  we  die 
also;"  and  felt  that  if  I  returned  to  the  world,  I 
should  surely  perish  ;  if  I  staid  where  I  then  was, 
I  should  perish ;  and  I  could  but  perish,  if  I  threw 
myself  on  the  mercy  of  Christ ;  then  came  light, 
and  relief,  and  ooxnfort^  such  as  I  never  knew 
before." 

992.  CHRIST,  l^nst  in.  When  Dr.  James  W. 
Alexander  was  about  breathing  his  Inst,  a  friend  by 
his  bedside  repeated  the  words  "  I  know  in  whom 
I  have  believed."  The  dying  man,  with  that 
scholarly  accuracy  that  always  distinguished  him, 
said  :  ''No ;  it  is  ' I  know  whom  I  have  believed.' " 
The  original  Greek  of  this  glorious  passage  is  even 
stronger  than  our  translation.  A  good  rendering 
of  it  would  be :  "I  know  whom  I  have  tmuUd,  and 
am  persuaded  that  He  is  able  to  keep  the  trust 


which  I  have  committed  to  Him  unto  that  day.**-* 
Dr,  OuyUr. 

998.  CHRIST,  unknown.  There  are  some  plants 
and  flowers  in  the  garden  on  which  the  sun  never 
shines.  Of  course  the  warmth  and  liffht  he  sheds 
penetrates  amid  the  shades  in  which  they  live,  but 
he  never  shines  direeUy  on  them.  So  there  are 
spirits  who  never  oome  into  personal  communion 
with  Christ.  They  live  surrounded  by  all  the  in- 
fluences of  our  common  Christianity,  blessed,  pro- 
tected, kept  alive  it  may  be  by  them,  but  of  that 
One  who  is  the  source  and  oentre  of  all  they  know 
just  nothing  that  is  real  and  personal.  Sad  fate  I 
far  sadder  than  that  of  the  heathen  !  What  if  it 
be  yours  and  mine  ? — B, 

994.  CHRIST,  unseen.  A  mother  one  morning 
gave  her  two  little  ones  books  and  toys  to  amuse 
them  while  she  went  upstairs  to  attend  to  something. 
A  half -hour  passed  quietly  away,  and  then  one  of 
the  little  ones  went  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  in 
a  timid  voice  called  out,  "  Mammet,  are  you  there  t " 
"Yes,  darling."  "All  right,"  said  the  littie  one 
and  went  on  with  her  play.  By-and-by  the  same 
question  was  repeated,  with  the  same  answer  and 
tne  same  result.  Is  not  this  an  illustration  of  the 
way  we  should  feel  as  toward  the  luseen  Saviour  ? 

996.  CHRIST,  Upheld  by.  As  one  of  our 
American  liners  was  crossing  the  Atlantic,  during 
a  terrific  gale,  the  cry  was  raised — ''Mjui  over- 
board ! "  It  was  impossible  to  put  up  the  helm  of 
the  ship  on  account  of  the  violence  of  the  hurricane, 
but  one  of  the  crew  instantly  seized  a  rope  having 
a  loop  as  the  end,  and  threw  it  over  the  stem, 
dying  out,  "Lay  hold  for  your  life  I "  Passengers 
and  crew  had  crowded  together  at  the  stem,  but 
the  rolling  waves  and  blindhig  spray  prevented  them 
from  seeing  the  drowning  sailor.  The  captain  cried 
out,  "Have  you  got  hold  of  the  ropet"  and  the 
reply  came,  "  No,  but  the  rope  ha$  got  hold  of  me." 
The  sailor  when  he  caught  the  rope  had  passed  the 
loop  over  his  shoulders  and  under  his  arms,  and 
though  too  fatigued  to  hold  on  to  the  rope,  the 
loop  kept  him  from  sinking. — W.  R.  Bradlaugh, 

996.  CHRIST,  Viotoiy  at  "Be  of  good  cheer, 
I  have  overcome  the  world : "  so  said  the  wisest 
man,  when  what  was  His  overcoming  t  Poverty, 
despite,  forsakenness,  and  the  near  prospect  of  an 
accursed  Cross.  "Be  of  good  cheer ;  I  have  over- 
come the  world."  These  words  on  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh  last  winter  almost  brought  tears  into 
my  eyes. — OaHyU, 

997.  CHRIST,  Viotoiy  of.  A  little  prior  to  the 
death  of  Julian  the  apostate,  Sibanius  Julianus,  it 
is  said,  a  teacher  of  paganisxn,  tauntingly  Ssked  a 
Christian  instractor,  '*  What  is  the  carpenter's  son 
doing ! "  "He  is  preparing  a  coflfin  for  Julian," 
replied  the  Christian. 

998.  CHRIST,  Victory  of.  Outside  many  of  the 
Roman  Catholio  chapels  in  the  west  of  Ireland, 
there  is  a  large  cross  with  an  imitation  of  the  spear 
and  the  spoiige  that  held  the  vinegar,  with  now 
and  then  a  carved  image  of  the  dead  Christ.  How 
expressive  of  the  religion  it  belongs  to  I  how  sug- 
gestive of  much  that  passes  as  the  preaching  of  the 
gorael  in  these  days !  In  the  fulness  of  the  joy 
and  the  victory  wmch  was  His,  may  we  not  point 
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10  that  Borrowful  Ctom,  even  m  th«  angela  did  to 
the  open  sepulchre,  uid  say, "  He  is  not  there,"  ^He 
n  not  here,"  "Behold  Him  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Hajertjr  on  high  !  "—& 

999l  CHRIST,  Waiting  fte.  A  minister  once 
entered  an  ancient  almBhonse,  of  which  an  sged 
oonple  were  the  inmateii.  Beside  a  little  round 
table,  opposite  the  fire^  lat  the  hnsband,  too  para- 
lysed to  move  at  his  entrance,  and  with  his  hat  on 
his  head  to  keep  off  the  gusts  of  wind  which  sifted 
thzongh  his  chinkj  dwelling.  His  wooden  shoe 
pattered  m  the  floor  unceasingly,  keeping  time  to 
the  tremor  of  jhis  shaking  frame^  and,  as  he  was 
very  doai^  his  visitor  shouted  in  his  ear,  "Well, 
Wiafaj,  what  are  you  doing?"  *« Waitings  sir." 
''For  what?"  "For  ike  appearing  of  my  Lord." 
'And  what  makes  yon  wish  for  1^  appearing  ? " 
"  Beoaoee  I  expect  great  things  then.  He  has  toto- 
miaed  »  crown  of  righteousness  to  all  that  love  His 
sppearing."  Some  further  questions  were  asked  as 
to  the  foundation  of  his  hope^  when  he  slowly  got 
on  hia  speetadea^  and*  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
the  great  Bible  idready  open  before  him,  he  pointed 
to  the  text»  **  Therefore  being  justified  by  faith,  we 
have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  ;  by  whom  also  we  have  access  by  faith  into 
this  grace  wherein  we  stand,  and  rejoice  in  hope  of 
the  glory  of  God." — OUrieal  Library, 

1000.  CHBIST,  why  la  He  not  loTedT  A  little 
boy  on  his  death-bed  was  urging  his  father  to  re- 
pentance, and  fearing  he  had  made  no  impression, 
saidy  "  Father,  I  am  going  to  Heaven,  what  shall  I 
tell  Jesus  is  the  reason  why  you  won't  love  Him  ?  " 
The  father  burst  into  tears,  but  before  he  could 
give  the  answer,  his  dear  Sunday-school  boy  had 
fallen  asleep  in  Clirist. 

1001.  CHBIST'S  kingdom,  an  eTerlasting  one. 
On  the  door  of  the  old  mosque  in  Damascus,  once 
a  Christian  church,  but  now  ranked  among  the 
holiest  of  the  Mohammedan  sanctuaries,  are  in- 
icribed  these  remarkable  words  :  "  Tht  exngdom, 

O  GhBIBT,  IB  AN  XYKBLASTIKO  KINODOIC,  AND  THT 
DOMINION     KNDUBSIH    THBOUaHOUT    ALL    GENKRA- 

TiOHB."  For  twelve  hundred  years  the  inscription 
has  remained  unimpared  by  time  and  undisturbed 
by  man.  What  is  it  waiting  for?  Already  a 
Christian  church  has  been  founded  in  that  ancient 
city,  and  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  preached  there 
from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath. 

lOOS.  CHRIST'S  Ungdom,  Coming  oL  The  old 
Britons  whom  we  English  conquered  and  drove  out 
of  tlie  land  fifteen  hundred  years  ago^they  had 
their  fable  for  a  long  time  which  gave  them  hope — 
how  their  great  King  Arthur  was  not  really  dead, 
but  slept  a  channed  sleep  in  the  Isle  of  Avalon — 
and  how  he  should  awake  at  last  to  set  them  free 
and  rule  righteously  over  the  land.  That  was  but 
a  fable,  and  has  come  to  nought ;  but  still  it  was 
true  to  the  best  instincts  of  human  nature,  true  to 
the  image  of  God,  whose  kingdom  shall  one  day 
oome,  and  His  wUl  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven. — KingeUy, 

1008.  CHBUTS  kingdom,  what  tt  bxingB.  The 
Rabbins  used  to  say,  that  when  tlie  Mbssiah  comes, 
six  things  will  return  to  their  primeval  state — ^the 
beauty  of  man,  his  life,  the  length  of  his  stature, 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  fruits  of  the  trees,  and 


the  lights  of  heaven.  A  fine  antithesis  is  here ;  for 
the  bondage  of  corruption  there  shall  be  given 
gUnions  liberty;  it  is  prophecy,  it  is  promise — 
prophecy  and  pronuse  pledged  by  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ — Preackei^e  Laniem. 

1004.  CHBISrS  Tiotory,  lUillilng.  His  Pr. 
Arnold's]  whole  countenance  would  be  lit  up  at  his 
favourite  verse  [m  the  Te  Deum] :  *'  When  thou 
liadst  overcome  the  sharpness  of  death.  Thou  didst 
open  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers." — 
SiaaUe^e  Life  of  Arnold. 

lOOB.  CHBIS^L&H,  a  law  imto  bimMlf.  "I 
recoUeot  the  sense,"  says  Sanrin,  "which  a  cele- 
brated bishop  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus  gave  these 
words  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church.  I  speak  of 
Spiridion.  A  traveller  exhausted  with  the  fatigue 
of  his  journey  waited  upon  him  on  a  day  which  the 
Church  had  set  apart  for  fasting.  Spiridion  instantly 
ordered  some  refreshment  for  lum,  and  invited  him, 
by  his  own  example^  to  eat  '  No,  I  must  not  eat,* 
said  the  stranger,  'because  I  am  a  Christian.' 
'And  because  yon  are  a  Christian,'  replied  the 
bishop  to  him,  '  vou  may  eat  without  scruple,  agree- 
ably to  the  decision  of  an  apostle, — unto  the  pure  all 
ikingi  are  pure.* " — BiUieal  Treasury. 

lOOe.  CHRISTIAN,  A  nominaL  I  know  of  a 
man  who  exclaimed  on  being  told  that  a  friend  of 
his  belonged  to  the  Church,  "Why,  I  have  known 
him  intimately  for  some  years,  but  /  never  dreamed 
he  wae  a  Chrietian,"—/,  B.  GougK 

1007.  CHRISTIAN,  a  royal  penonago.  A  poor 
but  pious  woman  called  upon  two  elegant  young 
ladies,  who,  regardless  of  ner  poverty,  invited  her 
to  sit  down  with  them  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  her  upon  religious 
subjects.  While  thus  employed,  their  brother,  a 
dashing  youth,  by  chance  enteied,  and  appeared 
astonished  to  see  his  sisters  thus  engaged.  One  of 
them  instantly  exclaimed,  "  Brother,  don't  be  sur- 
prised ;  this  is  a  king's  daughter,  though  she  has 
not  yet  put  on  her  fine  clothes.'*— Pioneer. 

1008.  CHRISTIAN,  amid  trouble.  The  Chris* 
tian  is  often  shaken  in  the  way  which  a  large 
steamer  was  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  While  they 
were  steaming  ahead  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  an 
immense  wave  roee  and  actually  submerged  the 
ship,  but  her  natural  buoyancy  enabled  her  to  rise 
and  throw  off  the  water,  with  the  loss  of  all  her 
small  boats  and  some  of  the  deck  fittings.  The 
compass  was  disturbed,  but  the  needle  soon  regained 
its  proper  position,  as  it  did  not  lose  lis  polarity,  so 
that  the  steersman  was  able  to  guide  the  ship 
safely. 

1000.  CHRISTIAN,  An  idle.  A  Sunday-school 
boy  at  MaysviUe,  £y.,  was  asked  by  the  super- 
intendent the  other  day  if  his  father  was  a  Christian. 
"Tes,  sir,*'  he  repUed,  '*lnU  he  ie  not  wtrHng  at  it 
much  /  " — iS^uf^eon. 

1010.  CHRISTIAN,  an  uncrowned  king.  At 
the  funeral  of  an  old  friend,  Father  Taylor  got  up, 
looked  aaround  on  the  people  with  his  arms  folded 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  then,  stretching  out  his  arm, 
with  his  finger  pointing  at  the  body,  he  said,  "  Mark 
the  perfect  man."  Arms  folded  again ;  "  Behold  the 
upright"  Arms  unfolded,  and  finger  stretched  out 
again ;  "  The  end  of  that  man  is  peaoe  1  peace  1 " 
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Leaning  over  the  pulpit,  he  added,  "Children, 
nothing  to  ay  about  here :  the  king  iB  gone  to  be 
crowned.  He  was  a  king  here,  bat  was  not 
crowned."— X*/«  of  Father  Taylor. 

1011.  CHBIBTIAN,  an  uncrowned  king.  It  ie 
a  comfortable  speech  which  the  Emperor  used  to 
Galba  in  his  childhood  and  minority,  when  he  took 
him  by  the  chin  and  said,  "  Thou,  Galba,  shalt  one 
day  sit  upon  a  throne."  Thus  it  cheereth  the  saints 
of  God,  however  mean  soever  they  be  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  that  they  shall  one  day  reign  with  Christ 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  be  installed  with 
Him,  and  i-eceive  as  it  were  a  stall  seat  in  the  choir, 
and  a  voioo  in  the  chapter  of  that  blessed  temple 
which  Is  above,  in  the  New  Jerusalem. — Spencer. 

1012.  CHBIBTIAN,  An  ueleif.  I  once  asked  a 
lady  to  go  and  speak  to  a  woman  who  sat  weeping, 
about  her  souL  ^  Oh  ! "  said  the  lady,  *'  I  am  iSfraid 
I  am  not  qualified  for  the  work  ;  please  send  some- 
one else."  "  How  long,"  I  said,  "  have  yon  been  a 
Christian  1"  "Twenty  years."  Twenty  yean  on 
the  Lord's  side,  and  not  qualified  to  point  a  soul  to 
Christ !  I  am  afraid  there  will  be  a  good  many 
starless  crowns  in  the  glory. — Moody. 

1013.  CHBIBTIAN,  and  the  world.  A  painter 
had  a  picture  hung  on  the  walls  of  an  exhibition. 
Going  through  the  gallery  one  day,  while  a  number 
of  visitors  were  present,  he  could  not  help  over- 
hearing a  gentleman  criticising  his  picture,  and 
pointing  out  here  and  there  some  touches  of  real 
genius  to  a  few  of  his  friends.  The  painter  went 
away  and  told  a  friend  of  his  what  he  had  heard, 
while  he  added,  "  Although  I  painted  the  picture, 
and  wrought  many  a  day  at  it,  I  was  never  aware 
till  to-day  of  those  beautiful  touches  which  the 
gentleman  mentioned  while  in  the  exhibition." 
And  the  Christian  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  as 
a  picture  to  be  gazed  at  continually  and  criticised 
while  many  exalting  and  striking  characteristics  of 
faith  can  be  observed  in  his  daily  labours  of  love 
seen  by  many,  yet  unknown  to  the  observer  himself. 

1014.  CHBIBTIAN,  and  workB  of  piety.  The 
other  night  I  started  up  in  such  a  fright.  I  dreamed 
that  my  heart  had  stopped,  and  the  sweat  was  on  my 
brow.  I  had  my  watch  on  the  table  by  my  side,  and 
it  was  very  singular  that  the  watch  had  stopped  just 
at  that  very  minute.  I  suppose  my  ear  missed  the 
tick,  and  had  invented  the  dream  that  my  heart  had 
stopped.  Ah,  I  wish  that  some  Christian,  whenever 
he  feels  that  works  of  piety  are  not  being  carried  on 
by  him,  would  start  up  in  a  fright,  and  say,  *' Ah, 
is  my  heart  stopped  ?  After  all,  am  I  a  Christian 
or  not  ?  " — Spurgeon. 

1015.  CHBIBTIAN,  Dignity  of  the.     An  old 

African  negro,  who  had  long  served  the  Lord,  when 
on  his  death-bed  was  visited  by  his  friends,  who 
came  around  him,  lamenting  that  he  was  going  to 
die,  saying,  "  Poor  Pompey,  poor  Pompey  is  dying." 
The  old  saint,  animated  with  the  prospect  before  him, 
said  to  them  with  much  earnestness,  "  Don't  call  me 
poor  Pompey,  I  King  Pompey." —  Whitecrou, 

1016.  CHRISTIAN,  Effects  of  the  nominal. 
How  many  clerks  have  sat  in  church  and  seen  their 
employers  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and,  know- 
ing what  they  did  in  the  store,  said  to  themselves, 
"Well,  if  that  man  is  a  Christian,  I  thank  God  that 
I  a^u  not  one." — Beecher. 


1017.  CHBIBTIAN,  Immortally  of.  They  say 
I  am  growing  old,  because  my  hair  is  silvered,  and 
there  are  crows-feet  on  my  forehead,  and  my  step 
is  not  so  firm  and  elastic  as  of  yore.  They  are  mis- 
taken. That  is  not  L  The  brow  is  wrinkled,  but 
the  brow  is  not  myself.  This  is  the  house  in  which 
I  live,  but  I  am  young  ;  younger  now  than  I  ever 
was  before. — QtUhrie. 

1018.  CHBIBTIAN,  known  and  reoognieed  aa 
ench.  I  know  when  a  man  has  come  into  my  house 
wearing  fragrant  flowers.  I  enter  the  room,  and 
say :  "There  has  been  mignonette  or  grape- blossom 
here,  one  or  the  other,  I  cannot  tell  which."  I  know 
it  by  the  fragrance  that  they  have  left  behind  them. 
A  man  comes  in,  and  I  say :  "  Who  has  tuberoses 
here  ?  Somebody  haft."  The  fragrance  that  these 
flowers  have  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  disguised. 
If  a  man  has  the  odour  of  balm  or  myrrh  about 
him,  the  perfume  of  it  is  distinguishable.  Take  me 
into  a  pine  forest^  and  you  cannot  persuade  me  that 
I  am  in  an  oak  forest  I  know  the  odour  of  the 
pine.  If  you  were  to  take  me  into  a  new-mown 
field,  it  would  be  useless  for  you  to  tell  me  that  I 
was  in  an  old  bam.  Tou  could  not  deceive  me  in 
that  way.  Take  me  into  the  fpresenoe  of  a  true 
Christian  man,  and  the  impression  he  makes  is 
unmistakable. — Beeeher, 

1010.  CHBIBTIAN,  Power  of  the.  When  I  was 
a  student  at  Princeton,  Professor  Heniy  had  so  con- 
structed a  huge  bar  of  iron,  bent  into  the  form  of  a 
horseshoe,  that  it  used  to  hang  suspended  from 
another  iron  bar  above  it  Not  only  did  it  hang 
there,  but  it  upheld  four  thousand  pounds*  weight 
attached  to  it  I  That  horseshoe  magnet  was  not 
welded  or  glued  to  the  metal  above  it ;  but  through 
the  iron  wire  coiled  round  it  there  ran  a  subfle  car- 
rent  of  electricity  from  a  galvanic  battery.  Stop 
the  flow  of  the  current  one  instant,  and  the  huge 
horseshoe  dropped.  So  does  all  the  Hfting  power 
of  a  Christian  come  from  the  currents  of  spiritual 
influence  which  flow  into  his  heart  from  the  Living 
Jesus.  The  strength  of  the  Almighty  One  entera 
into  the  believer.  If  his  connection  with  Christ  is 
cut  off,  in  an  instant  he  becomes  as  weak  as  any 
other  man. — Cuyler. 

1020.  CHBIBTIAN  professor,  cannot  be  nentraL 

It  appears  that  Themistodes,  when  a  boy,  was  full 
of  spirit  and  fire,  quick  of  apprehension,  naturally 
indmed  to  bold  attempts,  and  likely  to  make  a 
great  statesman.  His  hours  of  leisure  and  vaca- 
tion he  spent  not,  like  other  boys,  in  idleness  and 
play,  but  he  was  always  inventing  and  composing 
declamations,  the  subjects  of  which  were  either 
impeachments  or  defences  of  some  of  his  school- 
fellows ;  so  that  his  master  would  often  say,  "  Boy, 
you  will  be  nothing  common  or  indifferent,  you  will 
either  he  a  Ueseing  or  a  curte  to  the  community.'^ 
So  remember,  you  who  profess  to  be  followers  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  that  to  you  indifference  is  impos- 
sible ;  you  mttst  bless  the  church  and  the  world  by 
your  holiness,  or  you  will  curse  them  both  by  your 
hypocrisy  and  inconsistency.  In  the  visible  church 
it  is  most  true  that  "no  man  liveth  unto  himself, 
and  no  man  dieth  unto  himself." 

1021.  CHBIBTIAN  professor.  Disgrace  of.  Last 
year  I  built  a  new  house,  and  got  a  professing  Chris- 
tian man  to  paint  it.  He  makes  good  prayers  at  the 
prayer-meetings,  and  says  a  good  word  of  advice  to 
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the  joong.    But  he  didn't  fill  the  nail-holes  of  the 
outer  and  npper  trimmiogs  with  pnt^,  and  he  didn't 

Slat  the  top  edge  of  the  dooxs  of  the  upper  story. 
9  took  care  to  aSght  his  work  just  where  ne  thought 
it  wouldn't  be  discoyered.  But  the  nails  were  drawn 
oat  by  the  sun,  cansing  a  leak,  so  that  his  neglect  in 
this  direction  was  discoyered ;  then,  haying  occasion 
to  have  the  top  of  one  door  planed  so  it  might  shut, 
again  his  slighted  work  told  its  story.  I  haye  "dis- 
oonnted  "  tlut  man's  piety  and  prayers  eyer  sino& 
Perhaps  this  painter  treated  me  as  he  did  because  I 
am.  a  widow.  Anyway,  I  prefer  Christians  who  loill 
filupthe  naU'hcles  vfith  fvUy,  and  paint  the  topi  of 
the  upper  doom!" — ChriaUnn  at  Work. 

1032.  GHBI8TIAN,  the  lapremd  thing.  A 
Christian  martyr  was  once  askMl,  *'  What  is  your 
name  ?  "  He  answered  only,  "  I  am  a  Christian." 
"  What  is  your  occupation  ?  " — "  I  am  a  Christian." 
"Are  you  married t" — "I  am  a  Christian."  So 
Paul,  in  aU  circumstances,  on  sea  and  on  land,  saying 
a  ship's  crew  or  gathering  sticks  for  a  fire,  was  eyer 
Baying  by  his  actions^  "  I  am  a  Christian." 

1023.  GHBI8TIAN,  To  be  indeed.  Coleridge 
the  poet,  in  a  letter  written  a  fortnight  before  his 
death,  addressed  to  his  god-child,  says  : — *'  On  the 
eve  of  my  departure,  I  declare  to  you,  that  health 
is  a  great  blessing ;  competence,  obUdned  by  honour- 
able industiy,  a  great  blessing ;  and  a  great  blessing 
it  is  to  have  kind,  faithful,  and  loying  friends  and 
relatives ;  but  that  the  greatest  blessing,  as  it  is  the 
most  ennobling  of  all  privileges,  ii  to  he  indeed  a 
CkrUtian."—  WhUecrots. 

1024.  CHRISTIAN,  What  le  it  to  be  Y  A  little 
child  was  once  asked  what  is  was  to  be  a  Christian, 
and  she  wisely  answered :  *'  It  is  to  just  do  what 
Jesus  would  do  if  He  was  a  little  girl  and  lived  at 
oar  house." 

1026.  CHSI8TIAR8,  differ  from  each  other. 
There  liyed  in  Berlin  a  shoemaker  who  had  a  habit 
of  speaking  harshly  of  all  who  did  not  feel  exactly 
as  he  did  about  religion.  The  old  pastor  heard  of 
this,  and  felt  that  he  must  give  him  a  lesson ;  so  he 
sent  for  the  shoemaker,  and  said  to  him :  "Master, 
take  my  measure  for  a  pair  of  boots."  "With 
pleasure,  your  reverence,'*  answered  the  shoemaker. 
**  Please  take  off  your  boot."  The  clergyman  did 
!o^  and  the  shoemaker  took  his  measure,  and  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  room.  "  Stay,"  said  the  pastor, 
"my  son  also  requires  a  pair  of  boots."  "I  will 
make  them  with  pleasure,  your  reveienee.  Can  I 
take  the  young  gentleman's  measure  I "  "  It  is  not 
necessary,"  said  the  pastor.  '*  The  lad  is  fourteen, 
but  you  can  make  my  boots  and  his  from  the  same 
last."  "Your  reverence,  that  will  never  do,"  said 
the  shoemaker,  with  a  sinile  of  surprise.  ''I  can't 
do  it."  '*  It  must  be— on  the  same  last."  **  But, 
your  reverence,  it  is  not  possible,  if  the  boots  are  to 
fit,"  said  the  shoemaker,  thinking  to  himself  that 
the  old  pastor's  wits  were  leaving  him.  "Ah,  then, 
Haster  Shoemaker,"  said  the  clergyman,  ''every 
pair  of  boots  must  be  made  on  their  own  last  if  they 
are  to  fit ;  and  yet  you  think  that  God  is  to  form 
all  Christians  emeUy  aeoording  to  your  own  last — of 
the  Eame  measure  and  growth  in  rdigion  as  yourself. 
That  will  not  do  either." 

1026.  CHBISTIAK8,  Living  and  dead.  A 
gentleman  went  into  a  factory  where  they  made 
magnetic  compasses.    He  saw  a  large  number  all 


finished  and  polished,  and  to  all  i^>pearanoo  alike. 
But  some  pointed  steaidily  to  the  north,  and  returned 
there  whenever  moved  away.  The  others  remained 
where  ver  they  were  placed — ^they  were  dead.  What 
made  the  difference  t  The  first  were  magnetised — 
filled  with  the  power  of  the  earth :  the  others  were 
not.  Whatever  our  forms,  or  creeds,  or  outward 
morality,  we  need  to  be  magnetised  with  Uie  love 
of  Christ,  and  we  shall  live  in  Him. — P, 

1027.  GHBI8TIAH8  must  be  real  and  tme. 
There  is  a  headman  of  a  kraal  in  Natal,  South 
Africa,  who  does  not  object  to  his  people  becoming 
Christians,  but  who  decidedly  objects  to  their  becom- 
ing bad  Christians.  This  is  how  he  puts  it  to  nativec 
who  profess  conversion :  "  If  you  become  better 
men  and  women  by  being  Christians,  you  may  re- 
main so ;  if  not,  I  won't  let  you  be  Christians  at 
all."— (^AriKton  World. 

1026.  CHSI8TIANS,  NominaL  What  is  the  use 
of  being  called  by  the  name  of  Christ,  unless  we 
show  forth  the  spirit  which  is  His  ?  "  KUker  diange 
your  name  or  honour  i^"  said  Alexander  to  one  of 
his  soldiers  who  bore  his  name  and  was  charged 
before  him  with  cowardice  and  neglect  of  duty. — B* 

1029.  GHBI8TIA1IB,  Nominal,  Sitting  beside 
the  coachman  on  the  box-seat  I  remarked,  pointing 
to  one  of  the  leaders,  "  That  horse  does  not  seem  to 
draw  much."  "Not  an  inch,  sir,'*  was  the  reply. 
"Why  do  you  have  him  then?'*  I  asked.  "Be- 
cause, yon  see,  sir,  this  here's  a  four-horse  ooach, 
and  he  counts  for  one  of  'em.'* — Leisure  Hour, 

1080.  CHBI8TIAN8,  Nominal.  To  what  sort  of 
a  character  should  we  attach  the  name  of  Christian, 
what  life  is  it  deserves  that  t  The  medals  given  to 
the  Indians  at  the  treaty  of  Bed  River,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  of  silver,  but  were  really  of  a  baser 
metal.  Said  an  Indian  chief  striking  his  in  such  a 
way  that  the  deceit  was  apparent,  "  I  think  it  would 
disgrace  the  Queen,  my  mother,  to  wear  her  image 
on  «o  hoH  a  metal  ae  this.** — B, 

1081.  CHRISTIANS  not  to  be  mored.  When 
Valens,  the  emperor,  sent  messengers  to  seduce  Euse- 
bius  to  heresy  by  fair  words  and  large  promises,  he 
answered,  "  Alas  I  sirs,  these  speeches  are  fit  to  catch 
little  children ;  but  we,  who  are  taught  and  nourished 
by  the  Holy  Soiptures,  are  ready  to  suffer  a  thousand 
deaths,  rather  than  permit  one  tittie  of  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  altered. "  When  the  emperor  threatened 
to  confiscate  his  goods,  to  torment,  to  banish,  or  to 
kUl  him ;  he  answered,  "  He  needs  not  fear  eonfieca- 
tion,  who  hat  nothing  to  lose;  nor  banishment,  to 
whom  heaven  only  is  a  country;  nor  torments, 
when  his  body  will  be  destroyed  at  one  blow  ;  nor 
death,  which  is  the  only  way  to  set  him  at  liberty 
from  sin  and  sorrow." 

1082.  CHRISTIANS  onght  to  know  one  another. 
One  of  the  major-generals  of  our  army  said  to 
a  son  of  mine,  before  Petersburg,  in  the  midst  of 
great  trial  and  much  suffering  and  circumstances 
tending  to  overbear  virtue,  yea,  and  almost  to 
pluck  up  courage  and  endurance,  "  Are  you  not,  sir, 
a  Christian?"  *' I  hope  I  am,"  was  the  reply. 
"Well,  sir,"  said  the  general,  "in  such  a  time  a.s 
this  we  ought  to  know  one  another,"  and  shook  him 
by  the  hand.  That  silent  word  from  a  major- 
general  to  this  young  man,  who  was  a  mere  second 
lieutenant,  that  recognition  of  their  commonness 
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and  common  Christianity — who  can  meMore  the 
power  or  the  gratefulness  of  it  I — Beeeher, 

1088.  CHBI8TIANS,  FraytrleflB.  A  maa  of 
great  learning  and  talents,  but  an  unbeliever,  was 
travelling  in  Manilla.  Ha  was  escorted  by  a  native 
of  rank,  and,  as  they  were  about  starting,  the 
native,  with  the  refin^  politeness  which  character- 
ises his  class,  requested  the  white  stranger  to  pray 
to  his  God.  This  was  probably  the  only  thing  he 
could  have  been  asked  to  do  without  being  able  to 
comply,  and,  on  his  declining,  the  native  said, 
*'Well,  tanu  Ood  mutt  be  prayed  to,  so  yoa  will 
exeose  me  if  I  pray  to  mine/' 

1084.  CHBI8TIANS,  preserved  of  God.  From 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1518  to  the  present  time  every 
Maunday  Thursday,  at  Borne,  I  have  been  by  the 
Pope  excommunicated  and  cast  into  hell,  and  yet 
still  I  live. — Luther, 

1086.  CHBISTIANB,  Ftivlleges  of.  Father 
Taylor,  while  speaking  of  the  privileges  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christy  once  said,  "Some,  when  thev 
worship  Grod,  stand  at  an  awful  distance,  and, 
covering  their  faces,  cry^  'Jehovah.'  But  it  is  our 
blessed  privilege  to  draw  near,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  and  lovingly  say, '  AJbba,  Father :  my  Lord 
and  my  GkxL' " 

1038.  CHBISTIAN'8  recognition  of  one  another. 
Chrysostom  complains  of  Epiphanius,  that  when  he 
came  to  Constantinople  "  he  came  not  into  the  con- 
gregation according  to  enstom  and  the  ancient 
manner;  he  joined  not  with  us,  nor  communicated 
with  us  in  the  word,  and  prayer,  and  the  holy  com- 
munion.'*— Harrie, 

1087.  CHBISTIANS,  Self-absorbed.  A  soldier 
who  went  to  the  war  took  with  him  some  of  the 
small  instruments  of  bis  craft — he  was  a  watch- 
miUcer  and  repairer — ^thinking  to  make  some  extra 
shillings  now  and  then  while  in  camp.  He  did  sa 
He  found  plenty  of  watches  to  mend,  and  almost 
forgot  that  he  was  a  soldier.  One  day,  when 
ordered  off  on  some  duty,  he  exclaimed,  "Why, 
how  can  /  go  ?  Tve  got  ten  watches  to  mend  i " 
Some  Christians  are  so  absorbed  in  self-seeking  that 
they  are  ready  to  say  to  the  Master's  call,  **  1  pray 
thee  have  me  excused ! "  They  are  nominally 
soldiers  of  Christ,  but  really  only  watch-menders. 

1088.  CHBISTLUfS,  Selfish.  Ton  have  seen  a 
selfish  child  go  into  a  secret  place  to  enjoy  some 
delicious  morsel  undisturbed  by  his  oompanions. 
So  it  is  with  some  Cliristians.  They  feed  upon 
Christ  and  forgiveness ;  but  it  is  lUotie^  and  for 
thenudvee.  When  Christ  found  you.  He  said,  '*Go 
work  in  my  vineyard."  What  were  you  hired  for 
if  it  was  not  to  spread  salvation  f — M*Cheyne, 

1089.  CHBISTIANS,  Stability  of.  An  estab- 
lished, experienced,  hopeful  Christian  is,  in  the 
world,  like  an  iceberg  in  a  swelling  sea.  The  waves 
rise  and  falL  Ships  strain  and  shiver,  and  nod  on 
the  agitated  waters.  But  the  iceberg  may  be  seen 
from  far,  receiving  the  breakers  on  its  snow-white 
sides,  casting  them  off  unmoved,  and,  where  all 
else  is  rocking  to  and  fro,  standing  stable  like  the 
everlasting  hills.  The  cause  of  its  steadiness  is  its 
depth.  Its  bulk  is  bedded  in  calm  water  beneath 
the  tumult  that  rages  on  the  surface.  Although, 
ike  the  ships,  it  is  floating  in  the  water,  it  receives 


and  throws  off  the  angry  waves  like  the  rocks  that 
gird  the  shore.  Behold  the  eondUion  and  €tttUude  of 
Ohristiani  I  They  float  in  the  same  sea  of  life  with 
other  men,  and  bear  the  same  buffetings  ;  but  they 
are  not  driven  hither  and  thither,  the  sport  of  wind 
and  water.  The  wave  strikes  them,  breaks  over 
them,  and  hisses  past  in  foam ;  but  they  remain 
unmoved.  They  were  not  caught  by  surprise  while 
they  had  a  slight  hold  of  the  surface.  The  chief 
part  of  their  being  lies  deep  beyond  the  reach  of 
these  superficial  commotions.  Their  life,  "  hid  with 
Christ  in  God,"  bears  without  breaking  all  the 
strain  of  the  storm. — ArmoL 

1040.  GHBISTIAEIS,  Test  of.  *'  Is  such  a  man 
a  Christian?"  was  asked  of  Whitefield.  "How 
should  I  know  7  "  was  the  answer ;  *'  I  never  lived 
with  hinu" 

lOCL  CHBISTIANS,  UnprodnottYt.  "There 
was  a  well  near  here,"  said  a  bystander, "  and  very 
good  water  used  to  come  from  it ;  but  it  has  been 
filled  up  for  a  long  time."  "  Indeed,  I  never  knew 
there  was  a  well  here,  much  less  tasted  the  water. 
How  did  it  get  filled  up  ?  "  '*  Neglect,  sir.  Some 
rubbish  got  in,  then  part  of  the  surrounding  soil ; 
and  as  it  was  not  cleared  out  at  once,  it  got  worse 
and  worse,  till  it  is  as  you  see  it,  quite  choked  upi 
I  wonder  if  there  Sa  any  water  at  the  bottom  f  " 
These  last  words  set  me  thinking.  "  I  thought  how 
much  this  old  well  was  like  some  Christians.  Jesus 
spoke  of  the  life  He  gives  to  the  believer  as  "  a  well 
of  water ; "  but  are  there  not  many  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  Christians  in  whom  we  do  not  see  any 
water,  and  of  whom  we  can  say,  as  of  this  old  well : 
"  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  water  at  the  bottom  ?  " 
— Chrittian  Age, 

1042.  CHBISTIANS,  What  is  the  test  oL  The 
anchorite  advised  them  [Celtic  Bishops]  to  accept 
Augustine  as  their  metropolitan,  if  he  were  a  man 
of  God.  "But  how  are  we  to  know  that  r*  "The 
Lord,"  continued  the  anchorite,  "  hath  said :  '  Take 
my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek 
and  lotdy  of  heart,*  If  Ausgustine  be  meek  and 
lowly,  he  bears  the  yoke  of  Christ*  and  that  is  all  he 
will  seek  to  lay  on  you.  But  if  instead  he  is  a 
proud  haughty  man,  it  is  dear  that  he  U  not  of 
God,  and  his  proposals  may  be  reiected."  .  .  .  They 
came — Augustine  was  seated — ^they  were  permitted 
to  enter  the  place  of  conference,  not  as  equals  but 
as  inferiors.  Justly  indignant,  they  would  concede 
nothing. — Dean  Hook  {condenaed). 

1048.  CHBISTIANS,  when  we  become.  Walk- 
ing along  the  streets  of  York,  England,  I  saw  a 
soldier,  and  I  said :  "  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question." 
I  had  bad  a  fight  about  sudden  conversions  in  that 
old  cathedral  town,  so  I  said  to  him:  "I  would 
like  you  to  ,tell  me  when  you  became  a  soldier." 
"Well,"  he  said,  "the  moment  the  recruiting 
officer  put  the  English  shilling  into  my  hand,  I 
became  a  soldier."  Look  at  it;  one  moment  he 
was  a  civilian,  free  to  do  what  he  chose ;  the  next, 
a  soldier,  bound,  and  he  had  to  go  where  Queen 
Victoria  sent  him.  So  you  ask  how  a  man  can 
become  suddenly  converted.  Just  take  the  gift  of 
God,  or  the  English  shilling,  if  you  like  it  better.--- 
Moody. 

1044.  CHBISTIANS,  who  are.  The  judge  asked 
me,  amongst  other  things,  ''For  what  reason  did 
you  leave  the  Lutheran  Church!"    I  answered 
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him,  "Beeaoae  the  prindplos  of  the  Latheran 
Church  do  sot  agree  with  the  Bible/*  He  laid, 
'*You  have^  then,  at  any  rate,  foand  out  that 
Luther  was  wrong,  and  that  hia  Church  does  not 
agree  with  the  Bible.  Why,  therefore^  did  yon  not 
return  to  the  old  Mother  Church  ?"  I  said,  **  Be- 
cause it  is  still  worse  there,  for  this  latter  stands, 
indeed,  In  direct  opposition  to  the  Bible."  He  said, 
*'Then  yon  mean  to  say  that  we  are  not  Chris- 
tians t "  I  answered,  '*  He  who  has  not  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  is  none  of  Hia"  "  There  you  are  again 
with  your  Bible^*'  said  he.  "  I  cannot  do  other- 
wise, for  that  is  in  all  things  my  foundation.'* 
"  But  do  you  not  love  the  Lord  Jesus  1"  **  I  both 
love  Him  and  wish  to  love  Him  still  i^ore/'  said  L 
"  How  so,  for  you  turned  to  the  wall  the  picture  in 
your  prison  which  represents  the  Lord  Jesus  on  the 
Cross  ?  How  could  you  do  such  a  thing  1  that  is 
a  great  sin."  "But  the  Scripture  saith,  *Thou 
shidt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image,  or  any 
likeness  of  anything  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that 
is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water 
under  the  earth.' "  "  There  yon  are,  once  more, 
with  your  Bible,'*  he  replied.  We  were  at  last 
liberated,  with  the  caution  that  we  should  not 
preach  again. — Potior  Schitwe  \Runia\, 

1040.  CHBISTIANrr7,  and  iafidelfl.  To  a  young 
infidel  who  was  scoflBng  at  Christianity  because 
of  the  misconduct  of  its  professors^  the  late  Dr. 
Blason  said,  "  Did  you  ever  know  an  uproar  to  be 
made  because  an  infidel  went  astray  from  the  paths 
(rf  morality t*'  The  infidel  admitted  that  he  had 
not.  ''Then  don't  you  see,"  said  Dr.  M.,  *Hhat, 
by  extpeeting  the  profeuon  of  Ckrittianity  to  he  holy, 
you  admit  it  to  be  a  holy  religion,  and  thus  pftT  it 
the  highest  compliment  in  your  power  1"  The 
young  man  was  silent 

1046.  GHBI8TIANIT7,  and  ita  tnemlea.  When 
Cadmus  had  sown  the  dragon's  teeth  and  they 
•prang  up  from  the  ground  armed  giants,  a  great 
army,'  he  took  up  a  rock  and  threw  it  among  them. 
So  that  instead  of  slaying  him  they  went  to  fighting 
one  another.  And  they  slew  one  another  till  only 
one  tall  giant  remained,  and  he  became  the  helper 
of  Cadmus  in  carrying  stones  for  the  walls  of  the  city 
of  Thebes  be  began  to  build.  So  it  is  wise  to  let  the 
enemies  of  ChrLitianity  fight  one  another ;  one  tears 
down  what  another  builds  up.  So  it  has  been 
through  the  ages,  whether  they  use  historic  criticism 
or  geology,  or  antiquarian  researehes  or  development 
th^ries,  or  any  form  of  science  for  their  weapons. 
But  always  after  the  battle  is  over  there  is  left  some 
solid,  settled  tmth  which  never  faili  to  help  build 
the  city  of  our  God. 

1047.  CHBISTIANITT,  and  MohainnMwlaiilmn 
When,  a  few  yean  since,  a  Mahometan  convert  at 
Calcutta  came  to  Lai  Behouri  Sing  for  baptism, 
the  missionary  asked  him,  "  What  was  the  vital 
point  in  which  he  found  Mohammedanism  most 
iefective,  and  which  he  found  that  Christianity 
satisfactorily  supplied  T"  His  prompt  reply  was — 
"  Mohammedanism  is  full  of  the  merey  of  God ;  and 
while  /  feU  no  real  eon§ciou$n^  of  guUt  a»  the 
breahgr  of  GodCe  law,  this  tatitjied  me;  but  when  I 
felt  my  guilt,  I  felt  that  it  was  not  with  God's 
men^,  but  with  His  justice  that  I  had  first  to  da 
Now  to  meet  the  claims  of  Gk>d's  justice  Moham- 
medanism had  made  no  provision ;  but  this  is  the 
very  thing  that  I  have  found  fully  aooomplished  by 


the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  and 
therefore  Christianity  is  now  the  only  adequate 
religion  for  me,  a  guilty  sinner." — Rev.  CharUe 
Stanford. 

1048.  GHBISTIANITT,  and  othar  tallgiona.    A 

Chinese  Christian  thus  described  the  relative  merits 
of  Confucianism,  Buddhism,  and  Christianity: — 
"  A  man  had  fallen  into  a  deep,  dark  pit,  and  lay 
in  its  miry  bottom  groaning  and  utterly  unable  to 
mov^  Confucius  walked  by,  approached  the  edge 
of  the  pit^  and  said,  '  Poor  fellow,  I  am  sorry  for 
you  ;  why  were  you  such  a  fool  as  to  get  in  there  t 
Let  me  ffive  you  a  piece  of  advice :  if  you  ever  get 
out,  don  t  get  in  again.'  '  I  can't  get  out,'  groaned 
the  man.  That  if  Conf\ieian%tm,  A  Buddhist 
priest  next  came  by,  and  said,  '  Poor  fellow,  I  am 
very  much  pained  to  see  you  there.  I  think  if  you 
could  scramble  up  two-thirds  of  the  way,  or  even 
half,  I  oould  reach  you  and  lift  yon  up  the  rest.' 
But  the  man  in  the  pit  was  entirely  helpless  and 
unable  to  rise.  That  U  Buddhitm,  Next  the 
Saviour  came  by,  and,  hearing  his  cries,  went  to 
the  very  brink  of  the  pit,  stretched  down  and  laid 
hold  of  the  poor  man,  brought  him  up,  and  said, 
'  Go,  sin  no  more.'    That  U  Chrietianity" 

1049.  GHBISTIANITT,  and  the  cItU  powera. 
With  the  Pfkins  ^Qd  penalties  to  fight  against,  the 
cause  of  Reformation  did  almost  everything  in 
Britain ;  with  the  pains  and  penalties  on  its  side,  it 
has  done  nothings  or  worse  than  nothing,  in  Ireland. 
— Chalmtn, 

1060.  GHBISTIANITT,  A  reformer  of.  The 
theophilanthropist  Larovelldra  Lepeaux  once  con- 
fided to  Talleyrand  his  chagrin.  He  had  laboured 
to  bring  into  vogue  a  sort  of  improved  Christianity, 
which  should  be  both  a  benevolent  and  a  rational 
religion.  With  expressions  of  mortification,  he 
admitted  that  he  had  failed,  for  the  sceptical  age 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  improved  reli- 
gion. "  What,  my  friend,  shall  I  do  1 "  he  mourn- 
fully asked.  The  wily  ex-bishop  and  diplomat 
politely  condoled  with  the  disappointed  reformer. 
He  hardly  knew,  he  said,  what  to  advise  in  a  matter 
so  difficult  as  the  improvement  of  Christianity. 
"Still,"  said  he,  after  a  moment's  pause,  and  with 
a  smile,  **  there  is  one  plan  you  might  try."  His 
friend's  attitude  and  look  showed  how  eager  he  was 
to  be  advised.  But  what  would  the  s^vice  be! 
There  was  a  somewhat  prolonged  silence  before 
Talleyrand  answered.  "I  recommend  to  you,"  ha 
said,  "  to  6e  eruoifitd  for  manjb'mi,  and  to  rise  again 
on  the  third  day  1 "  It  was  a  lightning  flash,  and 
the  reformer  stood,  at  least  for  the  moment,  awed 
and  reverent  before  the  stupendous  fact  suggested 
by  the  great  diplomat 

1001.  GHBISTIANITT,  Axgnment  for.  The  fol- 
lowing story  was  told  in  my  hearing  by  one  of  our 
ministers,  and  I  can  quite  believe  it  to  be  trtie.  An 
infidel  one  day  haranguing  a  crowd,  attributed  to 
Christianity  all  the  evU  which  existed  in  the  world, 
very  much  i^yparently  to  the  satisfaction  of  hb 
audience,  when  a  young  man  with  a  pale,  spiritual- 
looking  countenance,  accompanied  by  another  who 
appeared  recently  to  have  su£fered  great  privation, 
made  his  way  from  the  outside  of  the  crowd  to 
where  the  demagogue  stood  and  said :  "  Stop.  I 
found  that  man  hopeless,  penniless,  hungry,  clothed 
in  fm%m    T  took  him  home,  and  fed,  and  clothed, 
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and  noarished  him.  It  toot  Chriit  that  taught  me  to 
do  ihaL**  The  speakes  wm  nonplussed,  as  yoa  may 
suppose.  His  eloquent  diatribe  against  Christianity 
was  abruptly  terminated.  There  was  little  sym- 
pathy witii  his  statements,  and  little  chance  of  his 
making  oonverts  to  infidelity  among  those  who  had 
become  acquainted  with  that  fact. — Dr.  LandeU. 

1062.  CHRI8TIANIT7,  Aignment  for,  against 
Idols.  Amongst  the  worshippers  that  day  was  one 
man  that  is  worthy  of  mention.  He  was  a  short, 
spare  man,  with  a  dreamy  look  about  his  face,  as 
though  his  thoughts  were  wandering  far  off.  I 
could  see  at  a  glance  he  was  a  Buddhist  priest  A 
strange  sight,  indeed,  to  see  such  a  man  in  such  an 
assembly  1  I  found  out  afterwards  that  he  belonged 
to  a  neighbouring  monastery,  where  there  was  a 
large  stiSf  of  priests,  and  that  he  was  second  in 
auuiority  in  it  He  and  another,  not  present,  had 
determined  to  become  Christians.  He  told  me  that, 
in  consequence  of  a  tow  made  by  his  father,  he  had 
been  dedicated  to  the  idols,  and  ever  since  he  was 
three  years  old  he  had  liyed  in  the  monastery,  and 
had  been  engaged  in  their  service.  I  said  to  him  : 
**  During  all  that  time  have  yon  ever  known  peace 
of  soul  ?  "  The  dreamy  look  instantly  Tanished,  and 
his  eyes  lighted  up,  as  he  at  once  replied,  with  a 
yigonr  that  startled  me:  ** Never/*'  '* Don't  you 
beUeve  that  the  idols  have  power  to  save,  then  ? " 
I  asked  him.  "Certainly  not:  th^are  made  of 
earth,  and  how  can  earth  save  I  You  build  the 
wall  there,"  he  said,  pointing  to  it,  "of  earth. 
Can  the  wall  save  ?  and  yet  the  idols  are  made  of 
the  same  materials." — Rep,  J,  Maagowan  {Amoy), 

1068.  CHBI8TIANIT7,  by  proxy.  Mr,  Spurgeon 
tells  a  story  of  a  man  who  used  to  say  to  his  wife : 
"  Mary,  go  to  church,  and  pray  for  us  both."  But 
the  man  dreamed  one  night,  when  he  and  his  wife 
got  to  the  gate  bf  heayen,  Peter  said :  "  Mary^  go 
in  for  ioeA."  He  awoke  and  made  up  his  mind 
that  it  was  time  for  him  to  become  a  Cfhristian  on 
bis  own  account 


1064.  CHRI8TIANIT7,  cannot  bo  extingnishod. 
A  medal  was  struck  by  Diocletian,  still  extant, 
bearing  the  inscription,  ''The  name  of  Christian 
being  extinguished;  "  a  striking  illustration  of  that 
expression  of  the  Psalmist,  why  do  the  heathen 
imagine  a  vain  thing  ? — B, 

1066.  CHBI8TIANITT,  Effects  o£  The  shock 
that  buried  Lisbon  in  1765  never  ceased  to  vibrate 
till  it  reached  the  wilds  of  Scotland  and  the  vine- 
yards of  Madeira^  It  was  felt  among  the  islands  of 
the  Grecian  Archipelago,  and  it  changed  the  level 
of  the  solitary  lakes  that  sleep  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  North  Alps.  Even  so  the  shook  that  Satan's 
kingdom  sustained  when  Christianity  was  estab- 
lished will  not  cease  to  vibrate  till  it  move  the 
whole  world. — Hardwicke. 

1066.  CHBI8TIANIT7,  Facts  ot  Athenagoras, 
a  famous  Athenian  philosopher  in  the  second  cen- 
tuxy,  not  only  doubted  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion,  but  was  determined  to  write  against  it 
However,  upon  an  intimate  inquiry  into  the  facts  on 
which  it  was  supported,  in  the  course  of  his  collect- 
ing materials  for  his  intended  publication,  he  was 
convinced  by  the  blaze  of  its  evidence^  and  turned 
his  designed  invective  into  an  elabonte  apology, 
which  is  still  in  existence. 


1067.  CHBISTIANIT7,  Growth  of!  In  the  first 
1500  yean  of  the  history  of  Christianity  it  gained 
100,000,000  of  adherents;  in  the  next  800  years, 
100,000,000  more ;  but  in  the  last  one  hundred 
years  it  has  gained  210,000,000  more.  Please  make 
these  facts  vivid.  Here  is  a  staff.  Let  it  represent 
the  course  of  Christiaa  history.  Let  my  hand 
represent  600  >'ear8.  I  measure  off  500,  1000, 
1500  years.  In  that  length  of  time  how  many 
adherents  did  Christianity  gain?  100,000,000.  I 
add  three  finger-breadths  more.  In  that  length  of 
time  how  many  adherents  did  Christianity  gain? 
100,000,000.  In  the  three  hundred  years  succeed- 
ing the  Reformation  Christianity  gsined  as  many 
adherents  as  in  the  1500  years  preceding;  but  I 
now  add  a  single  finger's  breadth  to  represent  one 
centuiy.  How  many  adherents  has  Christianity 
gained  in  that  length  of  time  ?  210,000,000  more. 
Such  has  been  the  marvellous  growth  of  the  Chris- 
tian nations  in  our  century,  that  in  the  latt  88  years 
CfhristianUp  has  gained  more  adherents  than  in  the 
previous  eighteen  centuries.  These  are  facts  of 
colossal  significance,  and  they  cannot  be  dwelt  on 
too  graphically  or  too  often.  By  adherents  of 
Christianity  I  mean  nominal  Christians — ^that  is 
all  who  are  not  Pagans,  Mohammedans  or  Jews. 
At  the  present  rate  of  progress,  it  is  supposed  there 
will  be  1,200,000,000  of  nominal  Christians  in  the 
world  in  the  year  2000. — Rev.  Joseph  Cook. 

1068.  CERISTIANIT7,  has  the  first  oUdm. 
Chzysostom  was  educated  for  the  profession  of 
the  law,  and  had  among  other  instructors,  the 
famous  rhetorician,  Libanus,  the  friend  of  Julian 
the  Apostate  ;  who  on  being  asked  when  about  to 
die  as  to  who  could  be  found  competent  to  succeed 
him,  answered,  "  John  [Chrysostom]  if  the  Chris- 
tians had  not  stolen  him  away." — Dr.  Fish, 

1069.  GHBI8TIAHIT7,  Heathen  dhildren  om- 
bnudag.  **  One  boy,  the  child  of  heathen  parents, 
who  has  committed  to  memoiy  the  prayers  given 
in  the  first  book  and  prays  morning  and  evening, 
came  to  me  and  said  :  *  Sir,  please  do  not  reckon  me 
with  the  heathen  boys,  but  with  the  Christians.' 
He  has  no  father,  and  his  mother  dislikes  his  pray- 
ing ;  but  he  goes  to  a  secret  place,  and  sometimes 
takes  other  boys  with  him  to  pray.  .  .  .  '  Formerly,' 
said  one,  '  we  heard  nothing  about  the  Bible  ;  now 
we  hear  it  yrom  our  very  chUdren,* " — Rev.  3.  MaUer 
[Travandrum]. 

1060.  CHBISTIANIT7,  Heathen  testimony  to. 
To  the  father  of  one  of  the  little  girls  [in  the  Zenana 
mission]  the  taunt  was :  "  If  your  daughter  learns 
she  will  be  sure  to  become  a  Christian,  and  a  Chris- 
tian wiU  marry  her,  which  will  be  a  great  disgrace 
to  you."  The  wise  father  had  the  sense  to  reply  : 
**  Tou  are  very  ignorant,  and  I  wish  my  child  to 
learn.  Even  if  she  should  become  a  Christian  I 
shall  be  glad,  as  that  is  a  good  and  pure  religion," — 
Mrs.  Duthie  [NagereoU.] 

1061.  CHBI8TIANIT7,  Heathen  testimony  to. 
Men  are  beginning  to  understand  the  Christian 
motive,  to  be  influenced  by  the  Christian  story, 
and  won  by  the  love  of  Christ.  'This  knowledge 
is  a  hroadfjinn  highway  to  heaven,*  was  the  testi- 
mony of  one  who  listened  to  us  on  one  occasion, 
while  his  face  at  the  time  showed  he  was  rejoidnff 
in  some  light  he  had  never  seen  before. — Rev,  /•  H, 
ffaeher  [Neyoor,  India], 
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loet.  CHRI8IIANIT7,  la  dMth.  James  H»y 
Beftttic^  aon  of  Dr.  James  Beattie^  Professor  of 
Moml  Pbilosopby  snd  Loglo  in  the  UniverBity  of 
AberdeeDt  was  cut  down  by  disease  in  the  morning 
of  his  days.  When  bis  ^sorder  had  made  great 
progress,  and  he  saw  death  approaching;,  be  met  it 
witti  the  utmost  resignation  and  calmnoBs.  One 
evening;  when  it  was  supposed  he  was  about  to 
expire,  and  his  physician  entered  his  chamber, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  him,  he  sweetly  exdaimed, "  Doc- 
tor, how  pleasant  a  medicine  is  Christianity  I " — 
Rdigiotu  Traet  Society  Anecdotes, 

1068.  CHBISTIANIT7,  Xnflaence  ot  axtenudly. 
The  red  Kafir,  as  the  heathen  is  commonly  termed, 
contents  himself  with  a  covering  of  ^  blanket  well 
smeared  with  red  ochre,  and  worn  until  it  can  be 
worn  no  longer.  Christianity  begets  at  once  a  sense 
of  propriety  which  requires  decent  clothing;  and 
the  whole  family  of  the  Christian  Kafir  is  distin- 
guishable from  the  family  of  a  heathen  Kafir  in 
this  resped  The  red  Kafir  is  satisfied  with  a  hut 
consisting  of  a  single  room,  in  which  privacy  is 
impossible.  The  Christian  influence  awakens  the 
desire  for  a  separation  of  the  sleeping  chamber  from 
the  outer  room,  and  this  entaUs  either  a  much 
luger  hut,  or  the  erection  of  a  square  house. 
Similarly,  the  heathen  Kafir  has  no  desire  for  the 
education  of  his  children,  and  no  regard  for  books  ; 
while  the  Christian  is  under  influences  which  con- 
tinually uree  upon  him  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion. — Lomaan  MiuUmary  Report, 

1064.  GHBI8TIAHIT7,  Heed  of.  It  seems  but 
yesterday  that  I  first  stood  before  John  Lawrence, 
in  April  1846,  at  the  town  of  Hoshiarpore,  the 
capital  of  a  district  in  the  Jullundur  Doab,  which 
was  my  first  charge.  .  .  .  Seated  round  the  small 
knot  of  Europeans  were  scores  of  Sikh  and  Moham- 
medan landholders,  arranging  with  their  new  lord 
the  teims  of  their  cash  assessment.  John  Lawrence 
was  full  of  energy — ^his  coat  off,  his  sleeves  turned 
up  above  his  elbows  —and  was  impressing  upon  his 
sul^eets  his  principles  of  a  just  state  demand,  and 
their  first  elementary  ideas  of  natural  equity ;  for, 
as  each  man  touched  the  pen,  the  unlettered  token 
of  agreement  to  their  leases,  he  made  them  repeat 
alowi  the  new  trilegue  of  the  English  Government 
— **  Thou  shalt  not  bum  thy  widow  ;  thou  shalt  not 
kill  thy  daughters ;  thou  shalt  not  bury  alive  thy 
lepers ; "  and  old  greybeards,  in  the  famines  of  some 
of  whom  there  was  not  a  single  widow  or  a  female 
blood-relative,  went  away  chanting  the  dogmas  of 
the  new  MoseSk  which  next  year  were  sternly 
enf oroed.— :^  fun, 

1066.  GHBISTIANITY,  neglected  by  its  pro- 
fesMom.  When  Sir  David  Brewster  arranged  his 
subjects  and  his  contributors  for  his  "Enclydo- 
psdia,"  he  allotted  the  article  "Christianity**  to 
his  talented  friend  Andrew  Thomson,  then  at 
Sprouston,  and  soon  after  at  Perth.  On  the  pros- 
pect of  his  settling  in  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Thomson 
found  that  he  could  not  overtake  all  his  literary 
engagements,  and  recommended  that  the  singular 
but  noble  genius  of  Chalmors  should  be  called  to 
grapple  with. the  grand  theme.  Said  the  pastor 
of  lulmany,  yet  far  more  alive  to  the  claims  of 
ehemistiT  than  to  those  of  OhiistianKy,  '*Tou  ask 
me  to  write  on  a  subject  of  which  I  know  absolutely 
nothing.**  '*  Oh,"  said  his  correspondent,  "  you'll 
•ocn  learn ;  we  shall  send  yoa  books ;  just  begin.'* 


He  did  "  begin,"  not  so  much  to  read  as  to  think  ; 
for  hitherto^  as  he  said  long  afterwards  on  a  re- 
trospect of  years,  he  had  been  "measuring  all 
msgnitudes  save  only  the  mighty  magnitude  of 
eternity.'* 

1066.  GHBI8TIANIT7,  No  subetitnte  for. 
When   at  Brussels    Chesterfield    was  invited    by 

Voltaire  to   sup  with   him  and  Madam  C . 

The  conversation  happening  to  turn  upon  the  affairs 

of  England,  "  I  think,  my  lord,"  said  Madam  C , 

"  that  the  parliament  of  England  consists  of  five  ur 
six  hundred  of  the  best  informed  men  in  the  king- 
dom t "  **  True,  madam,  they  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  sa**  "What  then  can  be  the  reason 
they  tolerate  so  great  an  absurdity  as  the  Christian 
religion 7  "  "I  suppose,  madame,"  replied  his  lord- 
ship, "  it  is  because  they  have  not  been  able  to  tub- 
ttitute  anything  better  in  its  etead;  when  they  can, 
I  do  not  doubt  but  in  their  wisdom  they  will  readily 
adopt  it.'* 

1067.  CHRISTIANITY,  not  a  thing  of  the  in- 
tellect. We  cannot  but  admire  the  spirit  of  the 
Scotchwoman,  who,  when  asked  many  questions 
by  her  minister  on  application  for  communion, 
could  not  answer  one ;  and  on  retiring  by  his 
advice  to  leam  something,  turned  to  bim,  and  with 
tears  on  her  cheeks,  said,  *'  Sir,  sir,  I  canna  speak 
for  Christ,  but  I  can  dee  for  Him.*' — DetUon, 

lOea  CHRISTIANITY,  not  extinct  yet  Nearly 
a  hundred  years  ago  Voltaire  resided  at  Gkneva. 
One  day  he  said  to  some  friends  in  a  boastful  sneer- 
ing tone,  "  Before  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Christianity  will  have  disappeared  from 
the  earth  I "  Well,  how  is  it?  In  the  same  house,, 
in  that  same  room  where  those  impious  words  were- 
spoken,  what  think  you  there  is  now  t  A  large 
deposit  of  Bibles!  So  much  for  Voltaire's  pre- 
diction 1 

1069.  CHRISTIANIT7,  Practical  Oliver  Crom- 
well on  one  occasion  was  visiting  one  of  the  |^at. 
diurohes  of  our  land,  and  discovered  in  the  mches 
of  one  of  its  side  chapels  a  number  of  silver  statues. 
*'  What  are  these  f  '^  demanded  he  sternly  of  the 
trembling  dean  who  was  showing  him  round  the 
church.  **  Please  your  highness,"  was  the  reply, 
*'they  are  the  twelve  apostles."  "The  twelve 
apostles,  are  they  ?  Well,  take  them  away  at  once 
and  melt  them  down  and  coin  them  into  money 
that,  like  their  Master,  they  may  go  about  doing 
good." — Rev,  R.  Morton. 

1070.  CHRISTIANITY,  Practical  and  polemical. 
Two  learned  physicians  and  a  plain  honest  country- 
man, happenmg  to  meet  at  an  inn,  sat  down  to 
dinner  together.  A  dispute  presently  arose  between 
the  two  doctors  on  the  nature  of  aliment^  which  pro- 
ceeded to  such  a  height,  and  was  carried  on  with  so 
much  fury,  that  it  spoiled  their  meals,  and  they 
parted  eztremelv  indisposed.  The  countryman,  in 
the  meantime,  who  understood  not  the  cause,  though 
he  heard  the  quarrel,  fell  heartily  to  his  meat,  gave 
Ood  thanks,  digorted  it  well,  returned  in  the  strength 
of  it  to  his  honest  labour,  and  in  the  evening  received 
his  wages.  Is  there  not  sometimes  as  much  differ- 
ence between  the  polemical  and  practical  Christian  7 
—Clerical  lAbrary. 

lOTl.  CHRISTIANITY,  Spread  oH  When  the 
Twenty-second  Legion  returned  from  the  siere  of 
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Jerusalem,  Titus  sent  it  to  the  baoks  of  the  Rhine, 
and  with  it  Crescentius,  who  was  the  first  that  carried 
the  word  of  God  into  the  Rhingau  and  founded  the 
new  religion.  God  ordained  that  these  ignorant 
men  who  had  pulled  down  the  last  stone  of  His 
temple  upon  the  Jordan,  should  lay  the  first  of 
another  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. — Ftotor  Hugo, 

1072.  CHUBCH,  A  prayerlewL  A  worthy  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel,  in  North  America,  was  pastor  of 
a  flourishing  diurch.  He  was  a  popular  preacher, 
but  gradually  became  less  to  his  hearers,  and  his 
congregation  very  much  decreased.  This  was  solely 
attributed  to  the  minister ;  and  matters  continuing 
to  get  worse,  some  of  his  hearers  resolved  to  speak 
to  him  on  the  subject.  They  did  so ;  and  when  the 
good  man  had  heard  their  complaints,  he  replied, 
*'  I  am  quite  sensible  of  all  you  say,  for  I  feel  it  to 
be  true  ;  and  the  reason  of  it  is,  that  I  have  lott  my 
prayer-book,"  They  were  astonished  at  hearing 
this,  but  he  proceeded  :  "  Once  my  preaching  was 
acceptable,  many  were  edified  by  it,  and  numbers 
were  .added  to  the  church,  which  was  then  in  a 
prosperous  state.  But  we  were  then  a  praying 
people.  .  .  ."  They  took  the  hint.  Social  prayer 
was  again  renewed  and  punctually  attended.  Ex- 
ertions were  made  to  induce  those  who  were  without 
to  attend  the  preaching  of  the  Word.  And  the 
result  was,  that  the  miuiiiter  became  as  popular  as 
ever,  and  in  a  short  time  the  church  was  agtun  as 
flourishing  as  ever.—  CUrvcal  Library, 

1078.  CHUBCH,  A  reformed.  Not  long  since 
a  clergyman  was  delivering  a  lecture  in  London  on 
the  subject  of  the  Papal  aggression.  The  place  was 
crowded  in  every  part  Just  as  he  was  at  the  height 
Of  his  argument,  and  amid  the  breathless  silence  of 
his  audience^  a  Roman  Catholic  hearer  shouted  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Your  Church  is  only  a  mush- 
room Church."  Great  confusion  prevailed,  and 
lome  were  for  enelling  the  intruder  by  main  force. 
The  dergvman  blandly  requested  the  people  to  keep 
quiet,  and  not  to  interfere  with  "  the  gentleman. 
"Our  Church,  thank  God,"  said  the  lecturer,  "is, 
in  a  sense,  a  mushroom  Church,  for,  may  I  ask, 
what  is  a  mushroom?  Is  it  not.  a  ihing  of  purity 
spritiginff  out  of  a  bed  of  corruption  t*'  This  turn- 
ing of  the  tables  called  forth  much  approval — 
Family  Friend. 

1074.  CHUBCH,  A  sliunberiiig.  You  have  all 
read  the  fairy  tale :  A  great  Eastern  dty  beleaguered 
by  fierce  foemen,  was  arming  in  resistless  strength, 
to  issue  from  her  gates  and  sweep  away,  as  a  driving 
tempest  the  chaff,  the  insolent  invader.  But  from 
the  camp  of  the  foe  came  forth  a  mighty  magician, 
and  with  a  breath  of  his  sorcery  changed  the  whole 
city  into  stone.  Everything  wherein  life  had  been, 
became  a  cold,  dead  statue.  There  stood  the  paw: 
ing  war-horse,  with  nostril  distended,  caparisoned  for 
battle.    Tliere  stood  the  mailed  champion,  ready  to 

goring  to  his  seat  and  lay  lance  in  rest  for  the  onset, 
ut  alas  1  the  strong  arm  was  cold  stone  on  the 
neck  of  the  petrified  charger.  There  stood  the 
serried  infantiy,  with  armour  and  plumes,  and  up- 
floating  banners,  but  each  man  cold,  breathless, 
lifeless.  The  eye  had  a  stony  glare.  Hand,  brow, 
lip,  were  frozen  to  marble.  All  still— silent— death- 
struck  t  Alas  I  picture  sadly  truthful  of  Christ's 
slumbering  Church  to-day.—  Wadetoorth, 

1075.  CHX7BCH,  A  slumbering.    A  father  took 


his  little  child  out  into  the  field  one  Sabbath,  and 
he  lay  down  under  a  beautiful  shady  tree,  it  being 
a  hot  day.  The  little  child  ran  about  gathering 
wild  flowers  and  little  blades  of  grass,  and  coming 
to  his  father  and  saying :  '*  Pretty  I  pretty  1 "  At 
last  the  father  fell  asleep,  and  while  he  was  sleeping 
the  child  wandered  away.  When  he  awoke,  his 
flrst  thought  was  "  where  is  my  child ! "  He  looked 
all  aroun^  but  he  could  not  see  him.  He  shouted 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  all  he  heard  was  the 
echo  of  his  own  voice.  Running;  to  a  litde  hiU.  he 
looked  around  and  riiouted  again,  but  all  he  beard 
was  the  echo  of  his  own  voice.  No  response  I 
Then  going  to  a  precipice  at  some  distance,  he 
looked  down,  and  there  upon  the  rocks  and  briers, 
he  saw  the  mangled  form  of  his^  loved  child.  He 
rushed  to  the  spot,  and  took  up  the  lifeless  corpse, 
and  hugged  it  to  his  bosom,  and  accused  himself  of 
being  the  murderer  of  his  own  child.  WhUe  he  vhu 
deeping  hit  child  had  vfondered  over  the  precipice. 
I  thought  as  I  heard  that,  what  a  pictme  of  the 
Church  of  God  !  How  many  fathers  and  mothers, 
how  many  Christian  men  are  sleeping  now  while 
their  children  wander  over  the  terrible  precipice  a 
thousand  times  worse  than  that  precipice,  right  iutc 
the  bottomless  pit  of  hell.  Father,  where  is  your 
boy  to-night  ? — Moody, 

1076.  CHUBCH,  and  wealth.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
sumamed  the  Anffelical  Doctor,  who  was  highly 
esteemed  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  going  one  day  into 
the  Pope's  chamber,  where  they  were  reckoning 
large  sums  of  money,  the  Pope,  addressing  himself 
to  Aquinas,  said,  '*  You  see  the  Church  is  no  longer 
in  an  age  in  which  she  can  say,  '  Silver  and  gold 
have  I  none.'"  "It  is  true,  holy  father,"  replied 
the  Angelical  Doctor,  *'  nor  can  she  now  say  to  the 
lame  man,  Rise  and  walk." 

1077.  CHUBCH,  and  worlL  A  good  pastor  once 
said :  "  It  is  a  rule  of  mine  never  to  do  anything 
myself  which  I  can  get  eome  one  dee  to  do,"  He  had 
the  right  idea.  He  had  a  church  to  induce  into 
Christian  activity.  If  he  did  all  the  work,  they 
would  lose  their  chance,  and  thereby  they  would  be 
damaged.  He  saw  that  the  work  was  done ;  but 
he  let  the  people  have  the  benefit  of  doing  it. 

1078.  CHUBCH,  Broad  and  Harrow.  The  author 
of  the  **  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  "  describes 
the  Broad  Church  and  the  Narrow  Church  some- 
thing on  this  wise  : — "  The  Narrow  Church  are  in 
the  ship's  boats  of  humanity,  rowing  away  with  all 
their  might  from  the  great  hulk  on  which  are  the 
mass  of  human  beings  who  say  they  are  sinking  in 
the  waves,  and,  as  they  row,  are  singing,  '  We  are 
safe,  we  are  safe.'  The  Broad  Church  remain  on 
board  trying  to  help,  and  declaring  that  the  hulk 
will  not  sink."  Now,  unconsciously,  he  has  come 
very  near  a  true  definition.  It  is  not  those  who 
say  that  all  men  will  be  saved  who  are  broad  ;  the 
narrowest  people  can  preach  universal  salvation. 
But  that  is  the  real  Broad  Church  which  daee  most 
to  save  all  men  from  sin  and  hell;  has  the  most 
missions,  most  revivals ;  seeks  and  pra3r8  most 
earnestly  for  the  good  of  men  here  and  hereafter. 
And  that  is  the  Narrow  Church  that  doet  the  least 
for  others ;  that  confines  its  efforts  most  to  the 
bodies  and  outward  condition  of  men.  True  Chris- 
tianity is  ever  brood,  wide- reaching,  seeking  the 
salvation  of  the  world. — P, 

1079.  CHUBCH,  Caste  In.    The  clergyman  then 
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Tirged  liim  again  to  repentance;  advised  him  to 
return,  like  the  prodigal  son,  to  attend  church  and 
to  devote  his  future  life  to  good  works.  Colonel 
Burr  interrupted  his  visitor  and  said  :  '*  Yon  don't 
seem  to  know  how  I  am  viewed  by  the  religions 
publio,  or  by  those  who  resort  to  your  churches. 
Where  is  there  a  man  among  all  such  whom  I  would 
be  willing  to  meet,  and  who  would  welcome  me 
into  his  pew  f  of  your  own  congregation,  would — 
or — give  me  a  seat?  These  are  our  merchant 
princes,  men  who  give  tone  to  Wall  Street  and  fix 
the  standard  of  mercantile  morals  in  our  dty. 
Would  they  make  Aaron  Burr  a  welcome  visitor  to 
your  church  f  Rather,  indeed,  I  may  ask  would 
you  yourself  do  so !  How  would  yuu  feel  walking 
up  the  aisle  with  me,  and  opening  your  pew  door 
fur  my  entrance  ?  "  Dr.  Matthews  replied  that  such 
an  event  would  give  him  great  pleasure.  "Then,** 
Faid  Burr,  "you  would  indulge  y4>ur  feelings  of 
kindness  at  the  expense  of  your  usefulness  as  the 
minister  of  your  congregation." — LitiU*i  Hittorieal 

Li(fht8m 

lOSO.  CHURCH,  Changes  In.  Some  one  asked 
Boniface  the' martyr  whether  it  were  lawful  to  give 
sacramental  wine  in  a  wooden  cup^  "Time  was," 
said  he,  "when  there  were  wooden  chalices  and 
golden  priests ;  but  now  there  are  golden  chalices 
and  wooden  priests." — Chrietian  Age, 

1081.  CHURCH,  Decay  ol  Said  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  laymen  once,  making  a  platform 
missionary  address, "  I  have  heard  of  churches  starv- 
ing out  from  a  saving  spirit;  but  I  have  never 
heard  of  one  dying  of  benevolence.  And  if  I  could 
bear  of  one  such,  I  would  make  a  pilgrimage  to  it, 
by  night,  and  in  that  quiet  solitude,  with  the  moon 
shining  and  the  aged  elm  waving,  I  would  put  my 
hands  on  the  moss- dad  ruins,  and  gazing  on  the 
venerable  scene,  would  say,  *  Bleued  art  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lord  / '  "—IVte  Preaeher^g  Lantern. 

1082.  CHURCH,  Dissension  in.  The  harmony 
of  churches  is  often  disturbed  by  very  little  things. 
In  1778  there 'was  a  division  in  the  Society  at 
Halifax  about  an  angd  with  a  trumpet  in  his  hand, 
which  one  party  would  have  fixed 'on  the  top  of  a 
sounding  board  over  the  pulpit,  while  the  other 
party  would  not  consent  to  it,  and  the  difBculty 
was  so  great  that  the  circuit  preachers  could  not 
reconcile  the  contending  parties,  so  they  agreed  to 
leave  it  to  Mr.  Wesley  and  abide  his  decision. 
When  Mr.  Wesley  came,  he  gave  his  judgment 
agninst  the  angel,  and  to  put  an  end  to  all  future 
stiife,  he  requested  Mr.  Bradford  to  offer  a  burnt 
sacrifice  of  the  angel  on  the  altar  of  peace.  He 
did  so,  and  the  apple  of  discard  was  removed,  and 
Zion  became  again  a  quiet  habitation. — Anecdotes  of 
the  Wedeye, 

1083.  CHURCH,  Extension  of.  Michael  Angelo 
one  day  came  into  the  studio  of  Raphael  when  the 
ailist  was  not  in.  On  the  canvas  figures  were 
sketched.  Angelo  took  the  chalk  and  drew  lines 
outside  the  figures,  making  them  larger.  He  then 
wrote  underneath  amplius.  It  was  the  turning- 
point  in  Raphael's  career;  hitherto  he  had  bera 
too  cramped.  To  the  Church  of  Christ  we  say, 
ampliue — larger. —  TTeeKy  PulpiL 

1084.  CHURCH,  Failings  in.  "I  remember 
going  over  the  Alps  in  a  railway  train  when  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  snow.    We  came  to  a  stand- 


still, although  the  engine,  a  very  powerful  one,  was 
in  full  work.  I  looked  out  of  the  window,  and 
followed  soon  after  with  my  body — ^for  I  did  not 
like  the  look  of  things — and  saw  that  although  the 
engine  was  making  the  wheels  go  round,  the  lines 
were  so  slippery  it  could  get  no  grip  upon  them,  and 
so  the  train  stood  stilL  That  is  what  some  of  us 
have  to  complain  of  in  our  churches.  There  are 
good  wheels  going  roundi  but  they  cannot  get  a 
grip.  It  iB  the  Gospel,  but  there  if  no  grip,  and  the 
train  does  not  move." — Spurgeon, 

1080.  CHURCH,  Foundation  and  completion  ot 
In  Florence  are  two  fine  statues  of  the  architects  of 
the  CathedraL  Amolfo,  who  commenced  it,  is  look- 
ing down  as  if  examining  the  foundations,  while 
Brunelleschi,  with  a  plan  of  the  cupola  on  his  knee, 
is  looking  up  at  the  completion  of  his  design. — 
Newman  HcuL 

1086.  CHURCH,  Fteedom  in.  It  was  the  eustom 
of  old,  in  burying  the  dead,  to  lay  their  heads 
towards  the  sun-rising,  by  reason  of  a  spiritual 
mystery  and  signification  therein  manifested;  but 
this  was  not  an  enforced  law.  So  all  laws  and  cere- 
monies ehould  he  free  in  the  churchy  and  not  be  done 
on  compidsioDf  being  things  which  neither  justify 
nor  condemn  in  thy  sight  of  God,  but  are  observed 
merely  for  the  sake  of  orderly  discipline. — Luihet'f 
TahUTalk 

1087.  CUURCU,  Image  0&  The  amaranth  is  a 
flower  that  grows  in  August :  it  is  more  a  stalk  than 
a  flower,  is  easily  broken  off,  and  grows  in  joyful 
and  pleasant  sort ;  when  all  other  flowers  are  gone 
and  decayed,  then  this,  being  sprinkled  with  watei; 
becomes  fair  and  green  again ;  so  that  in  winter 
they  use  to  make  garlands  thereol  It  is  called 
amaranth  from  this,  that  it  neiiher  withen  nor 
decays,  I  know  nothing  more  like  unto  the  Church 
than  this  flower,  amaranth.  For  although  the 
Church  bathes  her  garment  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  and  is  coloumi  over  with  red,  yet  she  is 
more  fair,  comely,  and  beautiful  than  any  state  and 
assembly  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  She  alone  is 
embraced  and  beloved  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  His 
sweet  and  amiable  spouse,  in  whom  only  He  takes  joy 
and  delight  Moreover,  the  Church  willingly  suffers 
herself  to  be  plucked  and  broken  off,  that  is,  she  is 
loving,  patient,  and  obedient  to  Christ  her  bride- 
groom in  the  cross ;  she  grows  and  increases  again, 
fair,  joyful,  and  pleasant,  that  is,  she  gains  the 
greatest  fruit  and  profit  thereby.  At  last,  the  body 
and  stalk  remain  whole  and  sound,  and  cannot  be 
rooted  out,  although  raging  and  swelling  be  made 
against  some  of  the  members,  and  these  be  torn 
away.  For  like  as  the  amaranth  never  withers  or 
decays,  even  so  the  Church  can  never  be  destroyed 
or  rooted  out  But  what  is  most  wonderful,  the 
amaranth  has  this  quality,  that  when  it  is  sprinkled 
with  water,  and  dipped  therein,  it  becomes  fresh 
and  green  again,  as  Lf  it  were  raised  and  wakened 
from  the  dead.  Even  so  likewise  the  Church  will 
by  God  be  raised  and  wakened  out  of  the  grave, 
and  become  living  again.  For  though  temporal 
empires,  kingdoms,  and  principalities  have  tfaeir 
changings,  and  like  flowers  soon  fall  and  fade  away, 
this  kingdom,  which  is  so  deep  rooted,  by  no  power 
can  be  destroyed  or  wasted,  but  remains  eternally. 
—Luthei^M  TaUe  Talk. 

1088.  CHURCH,  Image  ot    As  we  approached 
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ChltoAQ  Queyras  the  ruixu  of  a  Imildiiig  were  pointed 
out  bj  Mr.  Mikom  in  the  bottom  of  the  rallej,  dose 
by  the  river  side.  ** That,"  said  he,  "  was  onoe  the 
Protestant  temple  of  the  place.  It  was  burnt  to 
the  ground  at  the  ReTocation.  Yon  see  that  old 
elm -tree  growing  near  it.  That  tree  was  at  the 
same  time  burnt  to  a  black  stump.  It  became  a 
saying  in  the  valley  that  Protestantism  was  as  dead 
as  that  stump^  and  that  it  would  only  reappear  when 
tliat  dead  stump  came  to  life !  And  strange  to  say, 
since  Felix  Neff  has  been  here,  the  ittimp  hoi  eotu 
to  life — ^yon  see  how  green  it  is — ^and  again  Protes- 
tanism  is  like  the  elm-tree,  sending  ont  its  vigorous 
ofibhoots  in  the  valley." — SmUa  [Oountry  of  the 
VaudoUl, 

1089.  CHUBGH,  IncoBditflnt  A  working  man, 
in  htmible  dress,  saw  outside  a  certain  ecclesiastical 
building  ** Christ  Church"  printed  np;  so  in  he 
went.  But  as  he  was  entering  a  certain  pew  some 
one  told  him  it  was  "let,"  and  that  he  oomd  not  ait 
in  it  So  out  he  went,  saying  there  was  a  mistake 
somewhere,  for  though  it  was  "  Christ  Church  "  out- 
side, yet  he  found  it  was  some  one  else's  inside. — 
Rto,  b.  Burford  ffooke. 

1090.  CHUBCH,  JoiBlngthe.  Anoldaea-oaptain 
was  riding  in  the  cars  towards  Philadelphia,  and  a 
young  man  sat  down  beside  him.  He  said,  "  Young 
man,  where  are  you  goine?"  ''I  am  going  to 
Philadelphia  to  live,"  replied  the  young  man. 
"  Have  you  letters  of  introduction  t "  asked  the  old 
captain.  ''Yes,"  said  the  young  man,  and  he 
pulled  some  of  them  out.  "Well,"  said  the  old 
sea-captain,  ''haven't  you  a  church  certificate?" 
**  Oh  yesy"  replied  the  young  man,  "  I  didn't  sup- 
pose you  would  want  to  look  at  that"  *'  Yes,"  said 
the  sea-captain,  "  I  want  to  see  that  As  soon  as 
you  get  to  Philadelphia,  present  that  to  some  Chris- 
tian church.  I  am  an  old  sailor,  and  I  haye  been 
tip  and  down  in  the  world,  and  it's  my  rule,  as  soon 
as  I  get  into  port,  to  fasten  my  ship  fore  and  aft  to 
the  wharf,  although  it  may  cost  a  little  wharfage, 
rather  than  have  my  ship  out  in  the  stream,  floating 
hither  and  thither  with  the  tide.'* — Talmage, 

1091.  CHUBCH,  LOTO  ol  Archbishop  Whitgift 
fell  into  an  extreme  sickness  at  his  palace  in  Lam- 
beth ;  of  which,  when  the  king  had  notice,  he  went 
presently  to  visit  him,  and  found  him  in  his  bed  in 
a  declining  condition  and  very  weak;  and  after 
some  short  discourse  betwixt  them,  the  Idng  at  his 
departure  assured  him,  "  he  had  great  affection  for 
him,  and  a  veiy  high  value  for  his  prudence  and 
virtues,  and  would  endeavour  to  beg  his  life  of  God 
for  the  good  of  his  Church."  To  which  the  good 
Bishop  replied, "  Pro  Eededa  Dei,  pro  EeeUtia  Dei  :  " 
which  were  the  last  words  he  ever  spake ;  therein 
testifying,  that  as  in  his  life,  so  at  his  death,  his 
chiefest  care  was  of  God's  Church. — Igaae  WeUton. 

109S.  CHUBCH  maehineiy,  and  God'i  Spirit. 

Suppose  we  saw  an  army  sitting  down  before  a 
granite  fort,  and  they  told  us  that  they  intended 
to  batter  It  down,  we  miffht  ask  them,  "Howf" 
They  point  to  a  cannon  balL  Well,  but  there  is  no 
power  in  that ;  it  is  heavy,  but  not  more  than  half 
a  hundred,  or  perhaps  a  hundred,  weight ;  if  all  the 
men  in  the  army  hurled  it  against  the  fort,  they 
would  make  no  impression.  They  say,  "No;  but 
look  at  the  cannon."  Well,  there  is  no  power  in 
that    A  boy  may  ride  upon  it,  a  bird  may  perch 


in 'its  month  ;  it  is  a  machine,  and  nothing' mote. 
"  Bnt  look  at  the  powder."  Well,  there  is  no  power 
in  that ;  a  child  may  spill  it,  a  sparrow  may  peck  it. 
Yet  this  powerless  powder,  stod  powerless  ball,  are 
put  into  the  powerless  cannon ;  one  spark  of  fire 
enten ;  and  then,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  that 
powder  ie  a  JUuh  of  ligktiUnff,  and  that  ball  a 
thunderbolt^  which  smites  as  if  it  had  been  sent 
from  heaven.  So  is  it  with  our  Church  madiineiy 
at  this  day  :  we  have  all  'the  instruments  necessary 
for  pulling  down  strongholds,  and  oh  for  the  baptism 
of  fire  I->JZ0V.  WilUam  Arthur, 


1098.  CHUBCH-MBMBRB,  A  craeL  One  of  the 
late  Dr.  Spencer's  parishiony^  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  met  him  hurriedly  urging  his  way  down  the 
street  one  day ;  his  lip  was  set»  and  there  was  some- 
thing strange  in  that  grey  eye.  **  How  are  you  to- 
day, doctor?"  he  said  pleasantly.  He  waked  as 
from  a  dream,  and  replied,  soberly,  **  I  am  mad  !  " 
It  was  a  new  word  for  a  mild,  true-hearted  Ciiris- 
tian ;  but  he  waited,  and  with  a  deep,  earnest  yoice 
went  on  :  "  I  found  a  widow  standing  by  her  goods 
thrown  in  the  street ;  she  could  not  pay  the  month's 
rent ;  the  landlord  turned  her  out,  and  one  of  her 
children  is  going  to  die  ;  and  that  man  is  a  member 
of  the  church  I  I  told  her  to  take  her  things  back 
again.     I  am  on  my  way  to  see  him." 


1094.  CHUBCH-HEMBEB^  Sad  end  o£  Never 
shall  1  forget  the  end  of  one  with  whom  I  was  well 
acquainted,  a  member  of  the  church  of  which  I  was 
pastor  at  Perth.  At  the  soUdtation  of  a  traveller 
with  whom  he  did  business,  he  retired  one  evening 
to  an  hotel  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  became 
intoxicated,  went  home,  and  in  the  heat  of  passion 
excited  by  liquor  inflicted  on  his  wife  injuries  of 
which  she  died.  In  due  time  he  was  tried,  the  evi- 
dence was  conclusive,  and  sentence  of  death  was 
pronounced.  Never  shall  the  scene  be  effaced  from 
my  memory.  I  attended  him  in  his  oeU,  and  was 
the  last  to  leave  him  on  the  scaffold ;  and  there, 
within  sight  of  the  church  of  which  he  had  been 
forty  years  a  member,  was  he  hanged  like  a  dog  ! — 
Rev.  Jabez  Btame,  D.D, 

1095.  CMUKCH-MKWniKBBHTP,  Early.  Griffith 
John,  the  celebrated  missionary  to  Chinsi  was  ad- 
mitted to  church-membership  at  the  exceedingly 
early  age  of  eight  His  testimony  is,  "  Had  I  not 
taken  that  step  then,  I  doubt  whether  I  should  ever 
have  been  a  missionary,  if  a  member  of  a  Christian 
Church  at  all"— JZev.  /.  Moiiey  WrigU. 

1096.  CHUBCH-HEMBEB8,  shonld  be  known. 
It  is  always  a  terrible  condemnation  of  a  church 
member,  that  no  one  should  suspect  him  of  being 
one.  We  have  heard  of  a  young  lady  who  engaged 
for  many  months  in  a  round  of  frivolities,  utterly 
forgetful  of  her  covenant  with  Christ  One  Sunday 
morning,  on  being  asked  by  a  gay  companicPki  to 
accompany  him  to  a  certain  plaM^  she  declined  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  the  communion  Sunday  in 
her  own  church.  "  Are  ^^ofu  a  oommtiniMiU  /  "  was 
the  cutting  reply.  The  arrow  went  to  her  heart 
She  felt  that  she  had  denied  the  Lord  who  died  for 
her.  That  keen  rebuke  brought  her  to  repentance, 
and  a  reconversion.  Are  there  not  many  other 
professors  of  Christ  who  appear  to  be  "  lovers  of 
pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God  ?  " — (huifjer. 


1097.  CHUKCU,  W^iiiQAfpDKBXfiL    An 
gentleman  said  to  a  friend,  "  I  wish  you  would  oome 
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down  to  my  garden,  and  tarte  my  apples."  He 
asked  him  aboat  a  doaen  timeSi  bat  the  friend  did 
not  come ;  and  at  last  the  froit^giower  said,  "  I 
suppose  you  think  my  apples  axe  good  for  nothing, 
so  yon  won't  oome  and  tiy  them." — "  Well,  to  tSl 
the  tmth,"  said  the  friend,  **!  have  tasted  them. 
As  I  went  along  the  road,  I  picked  one  up  that 
fell  over  the  wall,  and  I  never  tasted  anything  so 
soar  in  all  my  life ;  and  I  do  not  partioolarly  wish 
to  hftve.  any  more  of  year  fruit." — "Oh,"  said  the 
owner  of  the  garden,  **I  thought  it  must  be  sa 
Those  apples  around  the  outside  are  for  the  special 
benefit  of  the  boys.  I  went  fifty  miles  to  select  the 
sourest  sorts  to  plant  all  round  the  orchard,  so  the 
boys  might  give  them  up  as  not  worth  stealing ;  but, 
if  yoa  inll  come  inside,  you  will  find  that  we  grow  a 
very  diferttU  quality  there,  sweet  ss  honey.**  Those 
who  judge  the  church  by  its  worst  members,  those 
mtwt  like  the  world,  make  the  same  mistake. — 
Spurgeoiu 

1098.  CHUBGH,  Ne^^aet  ol  The  Rev.  William 
Grimshaw,  an  eariy  Methodist  of  eccentric  manner, 
freqoently  would  preach  before  the  doors  of  such  as 
neglected  the  parish  worship.  **  If  you  will  not  come 
to  hear  me  at  the  church,"  he  would  say  on  these 
occasions,  "  you  shall  hear  me  at  home ;  if  you  perish, 
you  shall  pensh  with  the  sound  of  the  gospel  in  year 
ears." — Slevent, 

1099.  CUUKCH,  not  to  tako  tho  place  of  Ood' 
"  I  stay  with  the  mother,"  exdaimed  the  Bishop  of 
Wartzborg  [during  the  times  of  the  Reformation], 
meaning  the  Chiuch  of  Rome;  ''the  mother,  the 
mother  ! "  "  My  lord,"  wittily  replied  Brentz, 
''pray  do  not,  for  the  mother,  ferget  either  the 
Father  or  the  Son  !  "—jyAubigne, 

lioa  CHUBCH,  Bafo^  o£  "The  bark  of  St 
Peter  can  never  be  lost,"  said  a  councillor  of  Pius 
IX.  ''Yes,  I  know  the  bark  is  safe,"  replied  the 
Pope  ;  "but  nothing  is  said  of  the  crew." 

1101.  CHUBCH,  Secret  of  safety  of,  amid 
perils.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Logan,  of  Eastwood,  owing 
to  his  great  age^  was  prevented  from  taking  part  in 
the  straggles  of  the  "  Ten  Tears'  Conflict/'  but  he 
warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Free  Ohurch. 
There  were  not  wanting  friends  who  endeavoured 
to  torn  the  aged  servant  of  the  Lord  aside  from  the 
path  of  duty,  alleging  that  it  coold  not  be  expected 
that,  at  his  age,  lymg,  as  he  was,  on  a  bed  of 
langoiahing,  he  should  leave  the  house  where  he 
had  lived  so  long.  He  replied  that  he  was  simplv 
obeying  his  Master — discharging  a  plain  duty  which 
love  to  his  Lord  demanded.  In  the  spring  of  1848, 
A  frioid  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Gemmell,  of  Fairlie)  preached 
for  him,  and  after  sermon  went  in  to  see  him,  now 
confined  entirely  to  bed,  and  began  to  speak  with 
him  on  the  perils  of  the  Church.  "  Tes,"  said  Mr. 
Logan,  "bat  I  trust  we  shall  at  all  hazards  main- 
tain the  spiritual  rights  of  our  Zion.  When  Cnsar 
was  orossing  the  Adriatic  in  a  small  venel,  the 
b:jatman  hesitated  and  was  afraid.  Ciesar  said, 
'  Ne  timeae,  CoBurem  vehie  *  ( Fear  not,  you  carry 
Oesar).  Much  more  reason  have  we  to  say,  '  Nil 
timendmm  Ckruti  duee'"^  (There  is  nothing  to  be 
feared  with  Christ  for  our  leader.)  The  old  man  in 
repeatiiig  these  words  elevated  himself  in  bed,  and 
having  pronoaneed  them  with  a  firm  Toioe^  imme- 
diately nak  back,  and  laid  his  head  upon  the 
piUow,  breathless  and  exhausted  with  the  effort. 


1109.  CHURCH,  Signs  of  a  true.  Origen,  in 
his  panegyric  on  the  church  at  Athens,  declares 
"  every  division,  every  schism  was  detestable  to  you ; 
you  wept  over  the  failings  of  your  neighbours ;  ^oa 
thought  their  defects  your  own,  and  were  impatiebt 
after  every  good  work." — iTomt. 

1108.  CHUBCH,  Stability  of.  One  of  the  Red 
Republicans  of  1793  was  telling  a  good  peasant  of 
La  Yendte  : — "  We  are  going  to  puU  down  your 
churches  and  your  steeples--aU  that  recalls  the 
superstitious  of  past  ages  and  all  that  brings  to 
your  mind  the  idea  of  GkxL"  "Citizen,"  replied 
the  good  Vend^eaUy  **puU  down  the  ttara  then, 

1104.  CHUBCH,  The,  and  Christ  "  Our  vessel 
when  nearing  port ;  just  after  the  pilot  came  on 
boacd,  was  enveloped  in  a  dense  fog  :  the  pilot  was 
able  to  guide  her  safely  bv  going  to  the  mast-head, 
where  he  could  see  over  the  fog.  All  his  orders  to 
those  on  deck  were  instantly  obeyed.  Is  it  not  so 
with  Christ? 

Hlddan 
Fh>m  our  sight, 
He  abovs  our  lowsr  ilsifcnnss 

SUndi  in  Ught : 
Hark,  His  words  fUl  olssr  and  ohaery 

On  the  etir 
*I  osn  see  beyond  ths  iIstHiwss, 
Novsr  fear.'  * 

^-Captain  Dutton. 

1106.  CHUBCH,  The  dead.  Suppose  I  should 
go  into  a  vast  stone  building  that  was  filled  fall  of 
funereal-looking  pews,  and  that  was  made  to  look 
like  a  sepulchre,  very  little  light  being  allowed  to 
come  in,  and  see  rows  of  coffins  standing  in  all  the 
pews ;  and  suppose  I  should  go  around  and  look  at 
theae  coffins,  and  read  the  inscriptions  on  them ; 
among  whidi  was  this  elninent  name,  and  that 
eminent  name ;  and  suppose  that  I  should  be  told 
that  this  place,  filled  with  coffins,  in  whom  were 
men  as  dead  as  door  nails,  was  the  church  of  the 
living  God?  It  would  not  be  one  particle  more 
horrible  than  to  go  into  great  assemblies  of  men, 
pompously  surrounded,  who  were  dead  to  God, 
dead  to  love,  dead  to  all  spiritual  elements,  and 
whose  life  was  a  life  of  envy,  and  selfishness,  and 
jealousyf  and  all  uncharitableness,  and  call  that 
God's  church. — Beecher, 

1106.  CHUBCH,  to  be  purged.  When  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  about  to  turn  the  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment out  of  their  chamber,  he  pointed  to  the  mace, 
and  cried,  "  Take  away  that  bauble ! "  When  Hn 
shall  come,  who  will  effectually  purge  the  Church, 
He  will  say  much  the  same  of  many  ecclesiastical 
ornaments  now  held  in  high  repute.  Gowns  and 
altars,  and  banners  and  painted  windows,  will  all 
go  at  one  sweep  with  "  take  away  those  baubles." 
Nor  will  the  rhetorical  embellishments  and  philo- 
Sophies  of  modem  pulpits  be  any  more  tenderly 
dealt  with.  "Take  away  this  bauble"  will  be  the 
signal  for  turning  many  a  treasured  folly  into  per- 
petual contempt. — Spurgcon. 

1107.  CHUBCH,  TMals  of  the.  The  amianthus 
(asbestos)  is  found  in  Cyprus,  and  is  so  soft  that  ft 
can  be  woven  into  a  tissue^  It  tujfere  no  injury 
when  thrown  into  the  fre,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
derives  additional  beaaty  from  the  process.  This 
stone  is  the  image  of  the  Church,  whereupon  calami- 
ties and  persecutions  inflict  no  injury,  but  rather 
render  hn  more  brilliant  and  agreeable  in  God's 
eyes. — LitUier. 
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1108.  CUUBCH,  Tnxe  test  of.  The  trae  test, 
then,  of  any  church,  or  sect,  or  ministry,  is  not  so 
mncb  the  knowledge  which  it  gives,  or  the  order 
which  it  secures,  as  its  productiveness  of  new  men 
in  Christ  Jesus,  or  of  a  higher  degree  of  manhood  ; 
and  it  is  an  awful  test.  I  do  not  know  the  man  or 
the  minister  that  can  stand  up  under  it.  I  cannot 
When  I  see,  where  there  is  the  least  disturbance 
among  you,  where  there  is  the  slightest  disagree- 
ment in  a  Sunday-school  matter,  that  the  old  worthy 
members  of  my  church,  who  have  been  many  years 
under  my  ministry,  act  just  like  anybody  else,  and 
squabble,  and,  full  of  answerings,  call  back,  and 
carry  away  hard  feelings,  I  say  to  myself,  "  I  have 
not  made  many  men  yet."  My  preaching  has  been 
as  poor  as  any  other  minister's.  One  fails  for  one 
reason,  and  another  for  another ;  this  man  is  run- 
ning after  ordinances,  that  man  is  running  after 
doctrines,  and  I  am  running  after  sentiment ;  and 
we  all  come  short  together.  When  I  judge  from 
what  you  are,  I  feel  that  I  am  about  as  poor  a 
minister  as  I  know  of. — Beether, 

1109.  CHURCH,  Who  make  the.  Latomus 
was  the  best  among  all  my  adversaries :  his  point 
was  this :  *'  What  is  received  of  the  Church,  ought 
not  to  be  rejected."  As  the  Jews  said :  "  We  are 
God*s  people ; "  so  the  Papists  cry :  "  The  Church 
cannot  err"  This  was  the  argument  affainst  which 
the  prophets  and  apostles  fought ;  Moses  says, 
'*  They  moved  me  to  jealousy  with  that  which  was 
not  God,  and  I  will  provoke  them  to  anger  with  a 
foolish  nation/*  And  St  Paul :  "  That  he  is  a  Jew 
which  is  one  inwardly ; "  and  Isaiah :  "  In  Him 
shall  the  Gentiles  trust"  *'It  is  impossible,"  say 
they,  *'that  God  should  forsake  His  Church,  for  He 
declares,  '  I  am  with  you  always,  unto  the  end  of 
the  world,* "  &c.  The  question  is,  to  whom  do 
these  words :  with  you,  refer  I  which  is  the  true 
Church  whereof  Chnst  spake  ?  The  perplexed,  broken 
and  contrite  in  Jieart,  or  the  Romish  courtesans  and 
knaves  ? — Lutlier, 

1110.  CHURCH,  Why  some  attend.  An  old 
man,  who  for  years  walked  every  Sunday  from 
Newhaven  to  Edinburgh  to  attend  the  late  Dr. 
Jones*  church,  was  one  day  complimented  by  that 
venerable  clergyman  for  the  regularity  of  his  appear- 
ance there.  The  old  man  unconsciously  Winced 
how  little  he  deserved  the  compliment  by  his  reply  : 
**  *Deed,  sir,  it's  very  true  ;  but  above  a',  I  like  to 
hear  the  jingling  o*  the  bells  and  see  a*  the  braw 
folks.** — Clerical  Anecdotei, 

1111.  CHURCH,  Why  some  people  attend.  He 
stayed  at  home  and  she  went  to  church.  After 
dinner  he  asked  her,  '*  What  was  the  text,  wife) " 
''Oh,  something,  somewhere  in  Generations;  I've 
forgotten  the  chapter  and  verse.  Mrs.  High  sat 
right  before  me  with  a  Mother  Hubbard  bonnet  on. 
How  could  I  hear  anything  when  I  could  not  even 
see  the  minister  f  I  would*t  have  worn  such  a 
thing  to  church  if  I*d  had  to  have  gone  bare- 
headed.*' *'  How  did  you  like  the  minister  t  "  Oh, 
he's  splendid  t  and  Kate  Darling  was  there  in  a 
Spanish  lace  cape  that  never  cost  a  farthing  less 
than  five  pounds ;  and  they  can't  pay  their  butcher 
bills,  and  I*d  wear  cotton  lace,  or  go  without  any 
first**  "  Did  he  say  anything  about  the  new  mission 
fund  T  "  '*  No ;  and  the  Jones  girls  were  all  rigged 
out  in  their  yellow  silks  made  over;  yon  would 
have  died  laughing  to  have  seen  them.     Such  tastes 


as  those  girls  have,  and  the  minister  gave  ont  that 
the  Dorcas  Society  will  meet  at  Sister  Jones's 
residence — that  old  poky  place.*'  **It  seems  that 
you  didn't  hear  much  of  the  sermon."  **  Well,  I'm 
sure  it's  better  to  go  to  church  if  you  don't  hear  the 
sermon  than  to  stay  at  home  and  read  the  papers  ; 
and  oh,  Harry  I  the  new  minister  has  a  lovely 
voice ;  it  nearly  put  me  to  sleep.  And  did  I  tell 
you  that  the  lUches  are  home  from  America,  and 
Mrs.  Rich  had  a  real  camel's  hair  shawl  on,  and  it 
didn't  look  like  anything  on  her  t " 

1112.  CHURCHES,  for  the  poor.  What  magni- 
ficent churches  we  have  for  the  wealthy.  They 
occupy  expensive  comer  plots ;  they  are  built  of 
granite  or  fine  stone,  painted  with  costly  and  ex- 
quisite taste  ;  they  are  upholstered  with  the  softest 
and  sleepiest  of  cushions,  and  when  they  are  finished 
these  words  are  cut  on  the  portal :  '*  The  poor  have 
the  Gospel  preached  to  them.*'  I  often  think  of 
the  wag  who  saw  such  an  inscription  over  such  a 
door,  and  who,  with  a  piece  of  chalk  wrote  under- 
neath, **Tes,  but  not  here."— Rev.  Geo.  W.  Hepworth. 

1118.  CHURCHES,  Rivalry  amongst  They  tell 
a  funny  incident  which  happened  lately  at  an 
auction  sale  of  damaged  goods.  A  pair  of  blankets 
were  up  which  seemed  to  take  the  eye  of  the  crowd ; 
the  highest  bid  was  one  dollar  from  a  lady  who  was 
determined  to  have  them.  ''Dollar  fifty,"  cried  a 
gentleman  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  rttom. 
'•Two  dollars,"  echoed  the  Udy.  "Two  fifty," 
nodded  the  man.  "Three,"  screamed  the  lady. 
"  Thr«e  fifty,"  rejoined  the  man.  "  Three  fifty  I'm 
offered,"  says  the  auctioneer.  " Say  four  I "  "  Yes." 
"  Four  fifty,  and  that's  all,"  added  the  gentleman. 
"  Sold,"  cried  the  man  with  the  hammer,  bursting 
with  laughter,  *'to  Captain  Smith,  four  dollars  and 
a  half."  ''Captain  Smith,"  shouted  the  lady, 
"  what  I  my  hutband  t "  and  raising  herself  on  tip> 
toe  to  get  a  sight  of  him, "  why,  you  good-for-nothing 
man,  yon  have  been  bidding  against  your  own 
wife  1 "  We  sometimes  see  two  churches  l)elong- 
ing  to  the  same  Christian  family,  whose  interests 
are  precisely  identical,  bidding  against  each  other 
for  a  choice  location,  or  a  favourite  preacher.  Isn't 
it  just  as  ridiculous  ? 

1114.  CHURCHES,  Stinginess  of.  In  an  instal- 
lation sermon  at  Buffalo  Dr.  Calkins  recalled  this 
characteristic  remark  of  the  late  Dr.  Brainard,  of 
Philadelphia :  "  There  are  three  qualifications  of 
ministers — piety,  fidelity,  and  poverty.  The  first 
two  we  must  obtain  of  the  Lord  b}'  prayer  ;  but  we 
may  trust  the  stinginess  of  the  churches  for  the 
last" 

1111^.  CIRCUMSTANCES,  Adapting  oneself  ta 
A  clergyman  was  complaining  of  want  of  society  in 
the  country  where  he  lived  ;  and  said,  "They  talk 
of  runts;  that  is,  young  cow&  "Sir,*'  said  Mrs. 
Salisbury,  "Mr.  Johnson  would  learn  to  talk  of 
runts ;  '*  meaning  that  I  was  a  man  who  would 
make  the  most  of  my  situation,  whatever  it  was. — 
Dr.  Johnson^ 

1116.  dRCUMSTANCES,  Difference  in.  When 
Alexander  was  marching  against  the  Persians  he 
received  a  letter  from  Darius,  containing  terms  on 
which  he  would  submit  to  the  conquemr.  Upon 
his  communicating  these  proposals  to  his  friends^ 
Parmenio,  one  of  his  generals,  said :  "  If  I  were 
Alexander  I  would  accept  th<.m."     "  So  would  I," 
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nid  Alexander,  "  if  I  were  Parmenia**  The  annrer 
returned  to  Darius  waa,  that  if  be  would  come  to 
him,  he  should  find  the  best  of  treatment,  if  not  he 
[Alexander]  must  come  and  seek  him." — L%Ule*B 
HtMtofieal  Lightt  {condented), 

1117.  CIRCUMSTANCES,  Oodapiwiniad.  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  when  intoxicated  with  success  and 
at  the  height  of  bis  power,  is  reported  to  have  said, 
**!  make  circumstances."  I^et  Moscow,  Elba, 
Waterloo,  and  St.  Helena,  that  rocky  isle  where 
he  was  caged  until  he  fretted  bis  life  away,  testify 
to  bis  utter  helplessness  in  bis  humiliating  downfall 
— /.  B,  GowjK 

1118.  CIRCTJltSTANGEB,  Kakfng  the  best  o£ 
Sydney  Smith,  when  labouring  at  i^oston-Ie-Clay  in 
Yorkuiire,  though  he  did  not  feel  himself  to  be  in 
his  prriper  element,  went  cheerfully  to  work  in  the 
firm  determination  to  do  bis  best.  "  I  am  resolved," 
he  said,  '*to  like  it,  and  reconcile  myself  to  it, 
which  is  more  manly  than  to  feign  myself  above  it, 
and  to  send  up  complaints  by  the  post  of  being 
thrown  away,  and  being  desolate,  and  such  like 
trash."  So  Dr.  Hook  when  leaving  Leeds  for  a  new 
sphere  of  labour  said,  "Wherever  I  maybe,  I  shall, 
by  God's  blessing,  do  with  my  might  what  my  hand 
findeth  to  do,  and  if  I  do  not  find  work  /  ikaU 
make  te."— £mtZ«t. 

1110.  CIBCnMSTANCES,  HaUng  the  beit  of. 
You  have  seen  how  plants  and  trees  gi  owing  in  the 
shade  stretch  out  towards  the  light  and  send  up 
their  branches  to  catch  the  sunshine.  So  in  spirits 
whose  circumstances  are  ungenia]  there  is  often  a 
longing  for  God  and  heavenly  communion  not  to 
be  found  among  those  more  highly  favoured. — ^, 

1180.  dBCUMSTANCES  may  be  discouraging. 
A  Christian  friend  informed  us  that  a  number  of 
years  ago,  an  earnest  preacher,  named  John  Holmes, 
had  an  appointment  to  preach  one  evening  at 
Castlebar  in  Ireland.  On  arriving  at  the  place  he 
found  a  congregation  of  threes  to  whom,  not  daunted 
or  discounted,  be  preached  the  words  of  everlasting 
life,  doing  bis  work  for  God  in  faith  and  zeaL  One 
of  the  persons  present  was  converted — a  young 
man,  who  grew  in  grace,  and  was  subsequently 
called  to  the  mmistry  of  God,  and  greatly  used  of 
the  Lord  in  His  service.  It  was  a  gw}d  hour's  work 
when  John  Holmes  preached  the  gospel  of  Christ 
to  a  congregation  of  three  at  Castlebur.  One  soul 
saved  is  worth  a  life  of  labour,  and  especially  when 
that  soul,  thus  won,  becomes  a  soul-winner,  and 
gathers  others  to  the  ark  of  God,  as  has  that 
Castlebar  convert,  since  known  throughout  the 
world  as  WUltam  Arthur,  author  n*  **The  Tongue 
of  Fire,"— Boston  Ckristian. 

1121.  CIBCI7MBTAMCES,  Submission  to.  Dr. 
Johnson  used  to  say,  that  a  habit  of  looking  on  the 
best  side  of  every  event  is  better  than  a  thousand 
a  year.  Bishop  Hall  quaintly  remarks,  **For  every 
bad  there  might  be  a  worse ;  and  when  a  man  breaks 
his  leg,  let  him  be  thankful  it  was  not  his  neck." 

1122.  dRCUMSTANCES,  The  favourable  In- 
flnenee  of.  Mahomet  sprang  from  the  scorching 
valleys  of  Arabia ;  Luther  from  the  frozen  mountains 
of  Lower  Germany ;  Calvin  from  the  inanimate 
plains  of  Picardy ;  Cromwell  from  the  stagnant 
nianhes  of  th«  Ouse.  As  is  the  place,  so  is  the 
man. — Lamartine, 


11S8.  CIBCUH8TANCBS,  UnfttTonraUe,  mlaliih 
tering  to  good.  In  one  place  near  the  Hospice  of 
St.  Bemaridl,  I  met  with  a  curious  natural  con- 
servatory. The  under  surface  of  the  snow  having 
been  melted  by  the  warmth  of  the  soil,  which  in 
Alpine  regions  is  always  markedly  higher  than  that 
of  the  air,  was  not  in  contact  with  it.  A  snowy 
vault  was  thus  formed,  glased  on  the  top  with  thin 

{>]ates  of  transparent  ice ;  and  here  grew  a  most 
ovely  cushion  of  the  Aretia  IJeLvetieeL,  covered  with 
huncureds  of  its  delicate  rosy  flowers,  like  a  minia- 
ture hydrangea  blossom.  The  dark  colour  of  the  soil 
favoured  the  absorption  of  heat ;  and,  prisoned  in 
its  crystal  cave,  this  little  fairy  grew  and  blossomed 
securely  from  the  very  heart  of  winter,  the  un- 
favourable circumstances  around  all  seeming  ss 
many  ministers  of  good,  increasing  its  strengtl^ 
and  enhancing  its  loveliness." — Spurr/eon, 

1124.  CIYHJSATION,  Sign  of.  An  Indian,  on 
one  occasion,  was  taken  to  a  civilised  state,  and 
after  his  return  to  his  native  territory,  he  was 
asked  b^  a  visitor  what  had  most  of  all  impressed 
him  as  indicating  the  superiority  of  the  white  men 
over  the  Indians.  His  reply  was  striking  and  sug- 
(^stive  :  "  The  ease  with  which  they  can  get  water. 
The  white  man  turns  the  river  into  the  walls  of  his 
house.  By  turning  a  little  iron  stick,  he  can  get 
that  which  we  pray  for  all  our  lives." 

1125.  CIVILIT7,  Effeots  of.  When  old  Zacha- 
riah  Fox,  the  great  merchant  of  Liverpool,  was 
asked  by  what  means  ho  contrived  to  realise  so 
large  a  property  as  he  possessed,  his  reply  was^ 
"  Friend,  by  one  article  alone,  in  which  you  may 
deal  too,  if  you  please  ;  it  is  civility," 

1126.  CLEANSING,  Necessity  of.  No  plants 
need  rain  more  than  those  reared  in  lai^  towna 
They  need  it  for  cleansing  as  well  as  for  refresh- 
ment. So  with  Christians  who  live  in  our  busy 
centres — the^  need  in  an  especial  manner  all  those 
gracious  influences  of  the  spirit  God  has  pledged 
Himself  to  give.— J9. 

1127.  CLEMENCY,  A  oonqaeror*s.  Julius  Csssar 
was  not  more  eminent  for  his  valour  in  overcoming 
his  enemies,  than  for  his  humane  efforts  in  rocon* 
ciling  and  attaching  them  to  his  dominion.  In  the 
battle  of  Pharvalia  ne  rode  to  and  fro,  calling  vehe-. 
mently  out, "  Spare,  spare  the  citizens  1 "  Nor  were 
any  killed,  but  such  as  obstinately  refused  to  accept 
life.  After  the  battle  he  gave  every  man  on  his 
own  side  leave  to  save  any  of  the  opposite  from  the 
list  of  proscription ;  and  at  no  long  time  after  he 
issued  an  edict  permitting  all  whom  he  had  not  yet 
pardoned  to  return  in  peace  to  Italy  to  enjoy  their 
estates  and  honours.  It  was  a  common  saying  of 
Caesar,  that  no  mutio  wu  so  eharming  to  hii  ear» 
CM  tlie  rcqtuett  'f  hiefrUnde  and  the  supplications 
of  those  in  wani  of  his  asdistance. — Arcine, 

112S.  CLEMENCY,  A  king's.  The  Emperor 
Adrian,  meeting  a  man  who  had  insulted  him  before 
he  came  to  the  government,  said  to  him,  *'  Approach, 
you  have  nothing  to  fear ;  I  am  an  emperor." 

1129.  CLEMENCY,  Appeal  to.  Thd  chief  of 
the  Koreish  were  prostrate  at  his  (Mahomet's)  feet 
(after  the  conquest  of  Mecca).  **  What  mercy  can 
you  expect  from  the  man  whom  you  have  wronged  t " 
"We  confide  in  the  generosity  of  our  lunvnan*** 
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«<  And  you  shall  not  confide  in  vftin :  begone !  yon 
are  aafe,  you  are  free." — Oibbon, 

1180.  CLEMENCY,  Vietoiy  of.  The  city  of 
Cajeta  haying  rebelled  against  Alphonsus,  was  in- 
vested by  that  monarch  with  a  powerful  army. 
Being  sorely  distressed  for  want  of  provisions,  the 
citizens  put  forth  all  their  old  men,  women,  and 
cluldren,  and  shut  the  gates  upon  them.  The  king's 
ministers  advised  his  majesty  not  to  permit  them  to 
pass,  but  to  force  them  back  into  the  city.  Alphonsus, 
however,  had  too  humane  a  disposition  to  hearken 
to  such  counsel.  He  suffered  them  to  go  unmolested ; 
and  when  afterwards  reproached  with  the  delay 
which  this  produced,  he  feelingly  said,  "I  had 
rather  be  the  preserver  of  one  innocent  person,  than 
be  the  master  of  a  hundred  Cajetas."  Alphonsus 
was  not  without  the  reward  which  such  noble 
clemency  merited.  The  citizens  were  so  affected 
by  it»  thati  repenting  of  their  disloyalty,  they  soon 
afterwards  yielded  up  the  dty  to  him  of  their  own 
aooord. 

1181.  C0AB8ENE88  in  crltioiBm.  A  coarse 
mind  makes  rare  havoc  among  delicate  and  beauti- 
ful things.  I  have  a  farmer  in  my  parish,  at  whose 
house  I  was  at  tea  not  long  since.  Somebody  else 
was  there  who  was  taking  an  interest  in  some  rare 
pieces  of  old  china  ;  he  held  *  cup  up  to  the  lights 
admired  the  softness  and  delicacy  of  the  ware,  and 
altogether  found  a  good  many  attributes  in  the 
china  which  were  quite  new  and  strange  to  me,  and 
did  not  much  interest  me  either.  My  friend  the 
old  farmer  sat  it  outpretty  well  for  some  time ;  at 
last  he  broke  in  :  "  What  a  heap  o*  nonsense  'ee  be 
talking  surely  all  about  a  parcel  o*  bits  o'  cups  and 
saticers,  calling  'em  purty,  and  delicate,  and  sic  like. 
Now,  if  you'U  come  out  into  that  yard,  I'll  show 
you  a  cow,  as  purty  a  thing  as  ever  you  set  eyes  on ; 
and  look  there  at  they  little  pigs.  Now,  there's 
sense  in  that ;  but  a  parcel  o'  bits  o*  chany,  there 
ain't  no  sense  in  it  at  alL"  Well,  Fm  not  much  of 
a  connoisseur  in  old  china-ware  myself,  but  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  the  fine  arts  would  all  of 
them  have  fared  very  badly  with  Farmer  Pluggin, 
who  would  have  preferred  his  beautiful  cow  or 
delicate  pig  to  all  the  works  of  poets  or  painters. 
Now  is  not  this  the  case,  not  only  with  some  of 
the  critics  of  Solomon's  Song,  but  with  some  of 
those  who  find  coarseness  in  the  Bible  ? — Preacher' t 
LanUm, 

/  1183.  COLDNESS  in  the  Chnroh,  Xnflntnoe  oL 
/"  One  day,  when  I  was  serving  my  apprenticeship 
/  in  a  factory  on  the  banks  of  the.Merrimao  River," 
says  the  Hon.  N.  P.  Banks,  late  Governor  of 
Jdassnohusetts,  ''a  party  of  the  hands  saw  a  man  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  river  struggling  amongst 
the  broken  cakes  of  ice.  We  oould  none  of  us  for 
the  moment  determine  his  political  complexion  or 
bodily  colour,  but  he  proved,  in  the  eno,  to  be  a 
negro  in  the  water.  Of  course  the  first  care  was 
to  rescue  him ;  but  twice  the  victim  slipped  from 
the  plank  that  was  thrown  hioL  The  third  time 
it  was  evident  to  our  inner  hearts  that  it  was  the 
negro's  last  chance,  and  so  he  evidently  thought ; 
bat  as  he  again  slipped  from  the  board,  he  shouted, 
*For  the  love  of  God,  gentlemen,  give  me  held  of 
the  wooden  end  of  the  plank  ihfe  time*  We  had  been 
holding  hhn  the  icy  end."  /How  often  do  Chris- 
tians make  the  same  mist^o  I  We  turn  the  icy 
end  of  the  plank  to  our  fellows,  and  then  wonder 


why  they  do  not  hold  on,  and  why  our  efforts  do 
not  save  them. — Preaeher^t  Lamlem, 

1188.  COLDNESS,  Secret  of.  As  soon  as  a  man 
finds  that  he  is  beginning  to  think  that  all  human 
hearts  are  cold,  let  him  suspect  himself.  When  an 
icebei^  floats  away  from  the  frozen  fields  which  lie 
near  tiie  pole^  it  cools  the  waters  into  which  it 
drifts  ;  the  very  Gulf  Stream  sinks  in  temperature 
as  soon  as  the  mountain  of  ice  touches  it — Dr. 
Dale. 

1184.  COLONIES,  Claims  ol  I  remember  being 
at  a  little  hotel  in  Australia  for  a  few  hours,  and  an 
intelligent  lady,  the  landlady  there,  spoke  to  me, 
wiUi  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  she  said,  "  Mr.  Jones,  we 
never  have  a  sermon  here.  An  Anglican  clergyman 
occasionally  comes ;  but  we  never  have  a  sermon 
here,  and  we  are  rapidly  becoming  heathen."  Her 
husband  had  already  become  a  drunkard  there. — 
ThomaeJonee, 

1185.  COLONISATION,  Christian  purpose  of. 

The  charter  of  Massachusetts,  granted  by  Charles 
L,  contains  an  expression  of  the  hope  that  the 
settlers  to  whom  it  is  granted  "  may  win  and  incite 
the  natives  of  the  country  to  the  knowledge  and 
obedience  of  the  only  true  Grod  and  Saviour  of  man- 
kind and  the  Christian  faith,  which  in  our  royal 
intention,  and  the  adventurers'  free  profession,  is 
the  principal  end  of  this  plantation."  The  first  seal 
of  Massachusetts  representu  an  Indian  giving  utter- 
ance to  the  words,  "  Come  over  and  help  us." — W, 
Prater  Roe. 

1186.  COMFORT,  Absenee  ol  As  the  moon  in 
eclipse,  though  obscured,  yet  goes  on  in  a  regular 
course  as  when  'tis  full  of  light  by  the  reflection  of 
the  sun,  so  some  desolate  martyrs,  though,  as  it  were, 
forsaken,  and  deprived  of  the  bright  beams  of  com- 
fort, yet  persevere  in  their  profession  of  the  truth. 
—Dr.  William  BaUa. 

1187.  COKFOBT,  Absence  ol  Goethe,  the 
greatest  of  German  poets,  whose  long  life  was  one 
long  success,  said :  "  They  have  called  me  a  chil  1  of 
fortune,  nor  have  I  any  wish  to  complain  of  the 
course  of  my  life.  Yet  it  has  been  nothing  but 
labour  and  sorrow ;  and  I  may  truly  say,  that  in 
seventy-five  years  I  have  not  hail  four  wedcs  of  true 
comfort  It  was  the  constant  rolling  of  a  stone 
that  was  always  to  be  lifted  anew." 

118a  COMFOBT, Aminlster's.  The  Bev.  Charles 
Wodfe,  B.A,  author  of  "The  Burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore,"  one  night,  during  his  dying  illness,  said, 
"I  want  comfort  to-night."  On  being  reminded 
that  he  had  been  the  means  of  saving  souls,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Stop,  stop  I  that  is  comfort  enough  for 
one  night" — £. 

1189.  COMFOBT  in  death.  BCany  yean  afo 
there  was  a  dreadful  accident  in  Heaton  Main 
Colliery.  The  pit  became  flooded,  and  the  water  out 
off  the  retreat  of  seventy-five  men  and  boys  ;  they 
died  of  gradual  suffocation,  beyond  all  human  help, 
but  they  had  **  a  etronghoid  in  the  day  of  trouUe,** 
When  the  bodies  were  recovered  nine  months  later, 
these  words  were  found  scratched  on  a  tin  candle- 
box  in  the  pocket  of  the  lad  WiUiam  Th^w :  **Fret 
not,  dear  mother,  for  we  were  singing  while  we  bad 
time,  and  praising  God.  Mother,  follow  God  more 
than  ever  f  did." — Miee  Robineon. 
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1140.  OOHFOBT  bt  dMith.  At  Jaoifla»  a  Uttle 
Tfllage  between  Penigia  and  Florence,  a  poor  man 
dying  stood  in  need  of  oomfort^  and  cried  for  a  prieat 
Baldwin  Brown  stepped  forward,  and  said,  **  I  am 
not  a  priest,  but  I  can  tell  the  poor  man  something 
for  bis  good."  He  spent  an  hour  or  two  at  night 
by  that  sad  bedside^  and  spoke  to  the  dying  man  of 
the  living  Saviour  and  His  infinite  love. — "In 
Memorianif  /.  Baldwin  Brown.** 

1141.  COMFOBT  In  death.  A  Christian  visitor 
was  once  visiting  a  veiy  poor  and  sorely  afflicted  be- 
liever in  Dublin,  and  sought  to  comfort  him  with  the 
text,  '*  In  My  Father's  house  are  many  mansions." 
'*  Stop  a  minute,"  said  the  dying  but  happy  sufferer ; 
"that  is  a  beautiful  text,  but  there  is  one  sweeter 
than  it  in  the  next  verse :  '  I  will  come  again,  and 
receive  you  unto  Myself.'  " 

114S.  CK}MFOBT  in  WaL  There  was  a  good 
deal  in  what  the  little  sick  child  said  upon  whom  a 
surgical  operation  must  be  performed.  The  doctor 
sud,  ''That  child  won't  live  through  this  operation 
unless  you  encourage  him.  Tou  go  in  and  get  his 
consent."  The  father  told  him  aU  the  doctor  said, 
and  added,  "Now,  John,  will  yon  go  through  it? 
Will  yon  consent  to  it  ?  "  He  looked  very  pale,  and 
he  thought  a  minute,  and  said,  "  Yes»  father,  if  you 
wU  hold  my  hand,  I  will  1"  So  the  father  held 
his  hand,  and  led  him  straight  through  the  periL  — 
Talmoffe, 

11€8.  OOMFOBTEB,  BeaUsiag.— Sometimes,  in 
the  summer,  when  the  chimes  of  old  Trinity  are 
ringing  over  in  New  York,  one  bell  sounds  across 
the  water  to  my  window  clearer  and  sweeter  than 
all  the  rest ;  and  in  the  Bible  there  is  no  other 
expression  that  to  me  is  so  sweet  as  "  The  God  of 
all  comfort ; "  and  there  is  no  word  that  is  sweeter 
to  me  than  that  word  "Comforter"  which  Jesus 
employed. — Beecher. 

1144.  C0MF0BTEB8,  MliwraMe.  Cold  oomf ort 
can  some  ministers  render  to  afflicted  consdences ; 
their  advice  will  be  equally  valuable  with  that  of 
the  Highlander  who  is  reported  to  have  seen  an 
Englishman  sinking  in  a  bog  on  Ben  Nevia  "I 
am  sinking  I "  cried  the  traveller.  "  Can  you  tell 
me  how  to  get  out  t "  The  Highlander  odmly  re- 
plied, "I  think  it  is  likely  you  never  will,"  and 
walked  away. — Spurgeon, 

1145.  COHICtGraTiiigfortlie.  "lameonvinoed 
the  world  will  get  tired  (at  least  I  hope  so)  of  this 
eternal  gvjfaw  aboul  all  tking$.  After  all,  life  has 
something  serious  in  it.  It  cannot  be  all  a  comic 
histoiy  of  humanity.  Some  men  would,  I  believe, 
write  a  Comic  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Think  of  a 
Comic  SListory  of  England,  the  drollery  of  Alfred, 
the  fnn  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  faroe  of  his 
daughter  begging  the  dead  head,  and  clasping  it  in 
her  coffin  on  her  bosom.  Surely  the  world  irill  be 
sick  of  this  blasphemy.  ^'^.Dotc^uu  JerroUL 

1146.  COmANDHENT,  The  Hew.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  Archbishop  Ussher,  passing,  through 
Galloway,  turned  aside  on  a  Satiuday  to  enjoy  the 
congenial  sodetv  of  Rutherford.  He  came^  however, 
in  disguise ;  and  being  welcomed  as  a  guest,  took  his 
place  with  the  rest  of  the  family  wl^n  they  were 
catechised,  as  was  usual,  that  evening.  The  stranger 
was  asked,  How  many  commandments  are  there? 
His  reply  was,  Eleven.    The  pastor  oorreoted  him, 


but  the  stranger  maintained  his  portion,  quoting 
our  Lord's  words,  "  A  new  commandmeni  I  give  unto 
ycu,  thai  ye  lave  one  anoiher.**  They  retired  to  res^ 
all  interested  in  the  stranger.  Sabbath  morning 
dawned.  Rutherford  arose  and  repaired,  as  was  his 
custom,  for  meditation,  to  a  walk  that  bordered  on 
a  thicket,  but  was  startled  by  hearing  thovoioe  of 
prayer— prayer,  too^  for  the  host^  and  on  behalf  of 
the  souls  that  day  to  assemble.  It  was  no  other 
than  the  holy  archbishop,  and  soon  they  came  to  an 
explanation.  With  great  mutual  love  they  conveised 
together,  and  at  the  request  of  Rutherford  the  arch* 
bishop  went  up  to  the  pulpit,  conducted  the  service 
of  the  Presbyterian  pastor,  and  preached  on  "  The 
New  Commandment.^ — Dr.  A.  Bonar. 

U47.  C0MMANDMEHT8,  I&Teitlgatloii  oil    I 

have  many  times  essayed  thoroughly  to  investigate 
the  Ten  Commandments,  but  at  the  very  outset,  "  I 
am  the  Lord  thy  Grod,"  I  stuck  fast ;  that  very  one 
word,  I,  put  me  to  a  non-flue.  He  that  has  but 
one  word  of  God  before  him,  and  out  of  that  word 
cannot  make  a  sermon,  can  never  be  a  preacher.  ~ 
iMiher^e  TaiU  IkUk. 

1148.  C01IHANDMENT8,  where  meet  needed. 
Some  missionary  lately  went  with  a  lot  of  tracts 
containing  the  Ten  Commandments.  A  Biandarin 
read  them,  and  he  sent  back  a  vexy  polite  message, 
to  the  effect  that  those  tracts  were  very  good  indeed ; 
he  had  never  read  any  laws  so  good  as  these ;  venr 
fine^  indeed,  the^  were ;  but  they  had  not  so  much 
need  of  them  m  China  as  they  had  among  the 
English  and  French — would  the  missionary  have 
the  goodness  to  distribute  them  where  they  were 
most  wanted. — Spurgeon, 

1149.  COKHENDATION  a  help.  Dr.  Neale  of 
Boston  tells  this  anecdote  of  Dr.  Stillman,  his  dis- 
tinguished predecessor,  of  revolutionary  times.  One 
Sunday  morning  he  preached,  as  he  thought,  a  poor 
sermon :  he  was  so  mortified  that  he  could  not  eat 
his  dinner,  and  went,  feeling  ill,  to  bed.  '*  Jeph- 
thah,"  he  faintly  said,  "I  shall  not  be  able  to 
preach  this  afternoon.  You  must  see  the  deacons, 
and  ask  them  to  get  some  other  minister  to  supply 
my  pulpit."  Jephthah,  who  understood  the  case 
perfectly,  said  very  respectfully  he  would  go.  "  Dr. 
Stillman  ought  to  have  a  rest,  dear  man,  but  I  feel 
bad  for  the  people ;  they  will  be  diiappointed,  but 
folks  is  queer.  They  doesn't  want  to  hear  any- 
body else.  I  heard  Mrs.  Smith  say  this  morning, 
what  a  beautiful  sermon  the  doctor  preached !  But 
I'll  tell  the  deaoons  Massa  Stillman  is  wearin' 
hisself  out"  "You  needn't  go^"  said  the  doctor, 
brightening  up.  "  I  feel  better.  Brush  my  boots, 
Jephthah,  and  I'll  try  to  preach  myself."  He  went 
into  the  pidpit,  and  never  preached  more  powerfully 
and  eloquently  than  he  did  that  afternoon. 

1160.  COXMEBCB  and  eelf-denial.  During 
the  excitement  aroused  by  the  Stamp  Act,  the 
importers  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia 
entered  into  a  solemn  compact  to  purchase  no  more 
goods  of  Great  Britain  until  the  Stamp  Act  should 
be  repealed.  The  people  applauded  the  action  of 
the  merchants,  and  cheerfully  denied  themselves  all 
imported  luxuries. — LUU^i  nittorieal  LighU. 

1161.  COHHOH  SENSE,  Sanetified.  I  am  never 
excited  in  my  most  exciting  meetings.  I  can  sleep 
like  a  top  within  three  minutes  oi  going  into  a 
meeting,  and  I  can  be  sound  asleep  three  minutes 
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after  leaving  it.  If  I  were  to  get  into  a  state  of 
nervons  excitement  I  Bbonld  have  been  dead  long 
ago.  The  great  defect,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
nay  80,  of  your  eervioes  in  England,  especially  of  the 
services  of  the  Church,  is  that  they  alienate  the 
masses  by  their  excessive  length  and  their  lack  of 
interest  and  vitality.  Your  religious  services  are 
adjusted  to  the  needs  of  an  age  before  railways  were 
in  vented  and  telegrams  had  revolutionised  the  whole 
method  of  communication  between  man  and  man. 
You  want  telegrammatic  services  (if  I  may  use  the 
phrase),  if  the  busy  men  of  the  latter  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  are  to  attend  them.  None  of 
our  meetings  exceeded  one  hour  in  length,  and  they 
were  always  brokt^n  up  with  plenty  of  singing. 
Long  services  are  a  mistake.  You  want  prayers 
short  and  to  the  point,  with  straightforward  ad- 
dresses from  the  heart  of  the  speaker  to  the  hearts 
of  the  listeners.  In  short,  the  great  need  of  the 
Church  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  tandijied  eommon 
Mcnse, — Moody. 

1162.  COMMON  things,  Value  of.  A  rich 
nobleman  was  once  showing  a  friend  a  great  col- 
lection of  precious  stones,  whose  value  was  idmost 
beyond  counting.  There  were  diamonds,  and 
pearls,  and  rubies,  and  gems  from  almost  every 
country  on  the  globe,  which  had  been  gathered  by 
their  possessor  by  the  greatest  labour  and  expense, 
''And  yet,"  he  remarked,  "they  yield  me  no 
income."  His  friend  replied  that  he  bad  two 
stones,  which  cost  him  but  five  pounds  each,  yet 
they  yielded  him  a  very  considerable  annual 
income.  And  he  led  him  down  to  the  mill  and 
pointed  to  the  two  toiling  grey  millstones. 

1153.  C0MMT7NI0N  at  Lord's  Table.  A  mis- 
sionary from  the  East  once  said,  that  one  of  the 
hindrances  to  the  elevation  of  the  people  was  that 
the  families  did  not  eat  together.  Very  much  of 
Our  acquaintance,  of  mutuid  help  and  love,  comes 
from  the  family  gatherings  at  the  daily  meals.  The 
feasts  of  the  Church  together  at  the  Lord's  Suppor, 
the  meeting  often  with  God  and  His  people  at  some 
joyous  feast  dedicated  to  Him,  are  great  helps  to  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  and  a  deeper  love. 

1154.  COMMUNION  Day,  the  happiest  Dur- 
ing the  sunshine  of  his  prosperity.  Napoleon  I. 
thuught  but  little  of  God  and  religiouH  duties. 
But  when  his  power  had  been  broken,  and  he  was 
an  exile  at  St.  Helena,  he  began  to  see  the  vanity 
of  earthly  things,  and  became  earnest  and  attentive 
to  religion.  Then  it  was  that  he  returned  a  very 
remarkable  answer  to  one  who  asked  him  what  was 
the  happiest  day  in  his  life.  '*  Sire,"  said  his  ques- 
tioner, "  allow  me  to  ask  you  what  was  the  happiest 
day  in  all  your  life?  Was  it  the  day  of  your 
victory  at  Lodi  T  at  Jena  ?  at  Austerlitz  ?  or  was  it 
when  you  were  crowned  emperor?  or  the  day  on 
which  you  entered  Vienna,  Dresden,  or  Berlin  in 
triumph  ?  "  '*  No,  my  good  friend  1 "  replied  the 
fallen  emperor,  "  it  was  none  of  these.  It  was  the 
day  of  my  first  communion  ;  that  was  the  happiest 
day  in  all  my  life  ! " 

.  1155.  C0MMX7NI0N,  Early.  On  the  first  of 
May  in  the  olden  times,  according  to  annual  cus- 
tom, many  inhabitants  of  London  went  into  the 
fields  to  bathe  their  faces  with  the  early  dew  upon 
the  grass,  under  the  idea  that  it  would  render  them 
beautiful.     Some  writers  call  the  custom  supersti- 


tious. It  may  have  been  so ;  but  this  we  know,  that 
to  bathe  one*s  face  every  morning  in  the  dew  of 
heaven  by  prayer  and  communion,  is  the  sure  way 
to  obtain  true  beauty  of  life  and  character. — 
Spurgton. 

1156.  COMMUNION,  EffeeU  of.  It  is  related 
that  one  of  his  hearers  once  asked,  *'  How  is  it  that 
Mr.  Bramwell  always  has  something  that  is  new 
to  tell  us  when  he  preaches?"  "Why,"  said  the 
person  interrogated,  "you  see  Brother  Bramwell 
lives  so  near  tiie  gates  of  heaven  that  he  hears  a 
great  many  things  that  we  don't  get  near  enough  to 
hear  anything  about*' 


*i 


1157.  COMMUNION  may  be  silent  The  fer- 
vent piety  of  a  simple  peasant,  an  unlettered  hus- 
bandman, was  the  joy  of  his  pastor^s  heart 
Whether  going  to  his  work  or  returning  from  it, 
never  did  that  good  man  pass  the  church  door 
without  entering  it  to  adore  the  Lord.  He  would 
leave  his  tools  at  the  door  and  remain  for  hours 
together  sitting  or  kneeing  withiiL  Mr.  Vranney, 
who  watched  him  with  great  delight,  could  never 
perceive  the  slightest  movement  of  the  lips.  Being 
surprised  at  this  circumstance,  he  said  to  him  one 
day,  "My  good  father,  what  do  you  say  to  our 
Lord  in  tho^e  long  visits  you  pay  to  Him  every  day, 
and  many  times  a  day  f "  "I  say  nothing  to  Him," 
was  the  reply.  "  /  look  <U  Him,  and  He  looks  ai 
me." — MonnirL 

1158.  COIOIUNION  still  sought  Euthydemus 
goes  off  feeling  that  his  ideas  are  confused  and 
contradictory  upon  that  subject  too  (the  subject  of 
goodness),  and  that  he  truly  knows  nothing.  This 
was  a  frequent  result  of  a  little  conversation  with 
the  great  Athenian  questioner.  Some  kept  away 
from  so  tantalising  a  sage,  but  Xenophon  tells  us 
that  Euthydemus,  who  had  been  more  often  bafiled 
than  any  one  else,  "  thought  that  the  only  way  to 
improve  himself  was  still  to  converse  with  Socrates." 
—Jtev,  H.  R  HaweiSy  M,A, 

1159.  COMMUNION,  The  last  The  Rev.  H. 
F.  Lyte,  the  author  of  one  or  two  of  our  best 
hymns,  graduated  from  his  studies  with  honour, 
but  settled  down  into  a  "dreary  Irish  curacy," 
where  he  toiled  until  compelled  by  ill-health  to 
resign.  He  finally  settled  at  Brixham,  where  he 
laboured  for  twenty  years  under  many  a  cloud  of 
pastoral  difficulty  and  discouragement  While  hare 
he  wrote  the  beautiful  hymn  which  is  known  by 
Christians  of  every  denomination.  The  first  line 
will  recall  the  whole — 


<i 


Abide  with  mo  Cfast  fklls  the  eventide.' 


This  hymn  was  the  last  poetic  utterance  of  Lyte, 
written  as  the  shadows  of  the  dark  valley  were 
closing  his  labours  on  earth.  Though  he  was,  as 
he  says,  scarcely  "able  to  crawl,"  he  made  one 
more  attempt  to  preach  and  to  administer  the  Holy 
Communion.  " O  brethren  I "  said  he,  "I  can 
speak  feelingly,  experimentally  on  this  point ;  and 
I  stand  before  you  seasonably  to-day,  as  alive  from 
the  dead,  if  I  may  hope  to  impress  it  upon  you,  and 
induce  you  to  prepare  for  that  solemn  hour  which 
must  come  to  all,  by  a  timely  acquaintance  with, 
appreciation  of,  and  a  dependence  on  the  death  of 
Christ"  Many  tearful  eyes  witnessed  the  diittri- 
bution  of  the  sacred  elements  as  given  out  by  one 
who  was  already  standing:  with  one  foot  in  the 
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grave.  Having  given,  with  hii  dying  brealh,  a  last 
adien  to  his  surrounding  flock,  he  retired  to  his 
chamber,  fully  aware  of  his  near  approach  to  the 
end  of  time.  As  the  evening  of  the  sad  day  gathered 
its  darkness^  he  handed  to  a  near  and  dear  relative 
his  immortal  hymn,  with  musio  accompanying, 
which  he  had  prepared.  His  end  is  described  as 
that  of  "the  happy  Christian  poet^  singing  while 
strength  lasted;  and  while  entering  the  dark 
vaUsy,  pointing  upwards  with  smiling  countenance, 
he  whispered  **  Peace,  joy  { " 

1160.  COmnTNIOKwithOod.  There  was  each 
morning  during  his  6rst  sojourn  in  the  Soudan  one 
half-hour  during  which  there  lay  outside  Charles 
George  Gordon's  tent  a  handkerchief^  and  the  whole 
camp  knew  the  full  significance  of  that  small 
token,  and  most  religiously  was  it  respected  by  all 
there,  whatever  was  their  colour,  creed,  or  business. 
No  foot  dared  to  enter  the  tent  so  guarded.  No 
message,  however  pressing,  was  carried  in.  What- 
ever it  was,  of  life  or  death,  it  had  to  wait  until  the 
guardian  signal  was  removed.  Every  one  knew 
that  God  and  Gordon  were  alone  in  there  together. 
— Bishop  ofAewauUe, 

1161.  COMMUNION  with  God,  A  Christiaa's. 
On  the  last  Sunday  which  Prince  Albert  spent  on 
earth,  he  lay,  with  his  sofa  wheeled  before  the 
window,  looking  out  upon  the  sky  and  douda 
Presently  his  daughter  Alice,  who  bad  been  play- 
ing to  him  his  favourite  hymns'  and  chorals,  turned 
and  noticed  that  his  eyes  were  closed.  She  waited 
until  he  opened  them  again,  and  said,  ''Father, 
dear,  have  you  been  asleep?"  "Oh  no,"  he 
answered,  ''communing  with  happy  thoughts — 
sweet  thonghte."  And  those  "sweet  thoughte," 
his  attendanto  testify,  seemed,  by  the  smile  ever  on 
his  face,  to  remain  with  him  to  the  end.  Evidently 
they  were  thoughts  like  Melanctbon's,  when  in  the 
death  hour  a  friend  bent  over  him  and  asked  if  he 
wanted  anything.  "  Nothing  hU  A«eiven,"  said  the 
good  mxm ;  and  vexy  soon  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

1162.  COMMUNION  with  Ood  in  Christ.  When 
I  walked  one  day  on  the  top  of  Mount  Washington 
(glorious  day  of  memory !  such  another  day  I  think 
I  shall  not  experience  tUl  I  stand  on  the  battlemente 
of  the  New  Jerusalem),  how  I  was  discharged  of  all 
imperfection  I  The  wide  far-spreading  country 
which  lay  beneath  me  in  beauteous  Ught — how 
heavenly  it  looked  I  And  I  communed  with  God. 
I  had  sweet  tokens  that  he  loved  me.  My  vety 
being  rose  right  up  into  his  nature.  I  walked  with 
Him.  And  the  cities  far  and  near — ^New  York, 
and  all  the  cities  and  villages  that  lay  between  it 
and  me — with  their  thunder;  the  wrangling  of 
human  posaions  below  me,  were  to  me  as  if  they 
were  not.  Standing,  as  I  did,  high  above  them, 
it  seemed  to  me  as  though  they  did  not  exist. 
There  were  the  attritions,  and  cruel  grindings,  and 
.cries,  and  tears,  and  shocks  of  the  human  life  below, 
but  I  was  lifted  up  so  high  that  they  were  nothing 
to  me.  The  sounds  died  out,  and  I  was  lost  with 
God.  And  the  mountain-top  was  never  so  populous 
to  me  as  when  I  was  absolutely  alone.  So  it  is  with 
the  soul  that  goes  up  into  tiie  bosom  of  Christ 
There  is  a  reach  where  the  arrows  of  envy  cannot 
strike  yon. — Beecher, 

1168.  COMPANION,  Seeldiig  to  wn,  A  man 
fihould  be  very  well  established  in  faith  and  virtue 


who  attempto  to  redaim  a  witty  and  agreeable  pro- 
fligate ;  otherwise  he  may  beeome  a  convert^  instead 
of  making  one.  Chapelle,  a  person  of  this  character, 
was  met  one  day  in  the  street  by  his  friend  Boileau, 
who  took  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  to  him  his 
habit  of  drinking,  and  the  consequences  of  it  Un- 
fortunately they  were  just  by  a  tavern ;  Chapelle 
only  desired  they  might  step  in  there,  and  promised 
he  would  listen  patiently  and  attentively.  Boileau 
consented;  and  the  event  was,  that  about  one  in 
the  morning  they  were  carried  home  dead  drunk, 
and  in  separate  coaches. — Biihop  Home. 

1164.  COMPANIONSHIP,  ChristiaiL  After 
Philip  Henry,  who  came  to  Worthenbury  a 
stranger,  had  been  in  the  country  for  some  time, 
his  attachment  to  Miss  Matthews,  afterwards  his 
wife,  became  manifest ;  and  it  was  mutual  Among 
the  other  objections  urged  by  her  friends  against 
the  connection,  was  this — that  although  Mr.  Hnnry 
was  a  gentleman,  and  a  scholar,  and  an  excellent 
preacher,  he  was  quite  a  stranger,  and  they  did  not 
even  know  where  he  came  from.  "  True,"  replied 
Miss  Matthews ;  "  but  I  know  where  he  is  going, 
and  I  should  like  to  go  with  him." — Whiteerou. 

1166.  COMPASSION  for  BQiTerizig.  A  Mongo- 
lian's pity  seems  to  flow  out  freely  towards  the 
suffering  of  all  creatures,  even  the  meanest  and 
most  vexatioilS.  My  bald-headed  camel-driver  was 
nearly  driven  to  distraction  one  evening  by  a  cloud 
of  mosquitoes  which  kept  hovering  over  and  alight- 
ing on  his  shining  pate.  During  the  night  there 
came  a  touch  of  frost,  and  when  we  rose  in  the 
morning  not  an  insect  was  on  the  wing.  Looking 
at  them  as  they  clung  benumbed  to  the  sides  of  tlie 
tent,  he  remarked,  '*  The  mosquitoes  are  frozen  ; " 
and  then  added,  in  a  tone  of  sincere  yympathy, 
the  Mongol  phrase  expressive  of  pity,  "  Hoarhe, 
Hoarhe."  There  was  no  sarcasm  or  hypocrisy 
about  it — Bev,  Jamea  OUmourf  M.A, 

1166.  COMPLAININQ,  and  working.  Two  gar. 
deners,  who  were  neighbours,  had  their  crops  of 
earlv  peas  killed  by  frost;  one  of  them  came  to 
condole  with  the  other  on  this  misfortune.  "  Ah  ! " 
cried  he,  "  how  unfortunate  we  have  been,  neigh* 
hour  1  do  you  know  I  have  done  nothing  but  fret 
ever  since.  But  you  seem  to  have  a  fine  healthy  crop 
coming  up  already ;  what  are  these  f  "  '*  These !  " 
cried  the  other  gardener ;  "  why,  these  are  what  I 
sowed  immediately  after  my  loss."  "  What !  coming 
up  already  I"  cried  the  fretter.  "Tes ;  while  you 
were  fretting,  I  was  working."  "  What  I  don't  you 
fret  when  you  have  a  loss  T  "  Yes  ;  but  I  always 
put  off  the  fretting  until  after  I  have  repaired  the 
mischief."  "Why,  then,  you  have  no  need  to  fret 
at  alL"  "True,"  replied  the  industrious  gardener, 
"  and  that's  the  very  reason  why  I  put  fretting  off." 
— Arvine, 


1167.  COMPLAINTS,  Inappropriate.  A  Persian 
soldier,  who  was  heard  reviling  Alexander  the  Great, 
was  well  admonished  by  his  officer.  '*  Sir,  you  are 
paid  to  fight  againtt  Aleacander,  and  not  to  rail  at 
him." 

1168.  COMPLAINTS,  Treatment  ofl  A  lady  once 
made  a  complaint  to  Frederick  the  Great,  King  of 
Prussia :  "Your  Majesty,"  said  she,  "  my  husband 
treate  me  badly."  "That  is  not  my  business," 
replied  the  kiiig.     "But  he  speaks  ill  of  you." 
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^'Tluit»"  replied  be,  ''is  none  of  yoor  bosinen." — 
C^erioei  Lwrary, 

1169.  COMPLmENTS,  not  found  in  Scripture. 
It  was  common  for  the  clergy  who  preached  before 
Loais  XrV.  to  ponr  forth  upon  him  the  most  dis- 
gnsting  enlonei ;  but  Seraphin  is  mentioned  as  an 
exception.  The  first  time  that  he  ascended  the 
pulpit  in  the  sovereign's  presence,  he  said  to  him, 
**  Sire,  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  custom,  according 
to  Uie  prescription  of  which  I  am  expected  to  pay 
yon  a  compliment.  This  I  hope  your  majesty 
will  dispense  with  ;  for  I  have  been  searching  for  a 
compliment  in  the  Scriptures,  and,  unhappily,  I  have^ 
not  found  one." 

1170.  C0HPB0HI8E,  the  seeret  of 
failnro.  Looking  back  upon  my  efforts  foi^he  last 
twenty  years,  I  believe  that  their  failure  has  been 
in  a  very  great  part  owing  to  my  eompromUe  with 
ihefiddity  of  thti  outer  vcHd,  and  my  endeavour  to 
base  my  pleadings  upon  motives  of  ordinary  prudence 
and  kindness,  instead  of  on  the  primary  duty  of 
loving  God — foundation  other  than  which  no  man 
can  lay.  I  thought  myself  speaking  to  a  crowd 
which  could  only  be  influenced  by  visible  utility, 
nor  was  I  the  least  aware  how  many  entirely  good 
and  holy  persons  were  living  in  the  faith  and  love 
of  Grod  as  vividly  and  practically  as  ever  in  the  early 
enthusiasm  of  Christendom,  until,  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  illnesses  which  for  some  time 
after  1878  forlMule  my  accustomed  literary  labour, 
I  was  brought  into  closer  personal  relation  with  the 
friends  in  America,  Scotland,  Irehmd,  and  Italy,  to 
whom,  if  I  am  spared  to  write  any  record  of  my 
life,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  owe  the  best  hopes  and 
highest  thoughts  which  have  supported  and  guided 
the  force  of  my  matured  mind.  These  have  shown 
me  with  lovely  initiation  in  how  many  secret  places 
the  prayer  was  made  which  I  had  foolishly  listened 
for  at  the  comer  of  the  streets ;  and  on  how  many 
bills  which  I  had  thought  left  desolate,  the  hosts 
of  heaven  still  moved  in  chariots  of  fire.-*J7tMJtin 
(9C<A  and  l^  Fon  Clavigara). 

1171.  C0HPB0HI8E,  UnBatlsfaotory  nature  of. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  Ohristianity, 
the  Indians  had  to  change  many  old  habits  and 
customs,  and  in  doing  so  £ey  were  often  perplexed. 
They  were  told  that  gaming  was  sinful ;  but  they 
asked  was  it  permissible  to  repudiate  debts  con- 
tracted before  their  conversion  through  gaming 
with  non-praying  Indians  t  This  question  gave 
Eliot  great  concern.  He  could  not  reply  that 
gaming  was  lawful,  nor  would  he  countenance  the 
breach  of  a  promise.  He  found  a  way  out  of  the 
dilemma  by  urging  on  the  creditor  that  gaming 
was  sinful,  and  persuading  him  to  reduce  his  claim 
by  one-half ;  by  informing  the  debtor  that,  though 
he  had  sinned  by  gaming,  yet  that  he  must  fulfil 
his  promise,  and  by  inducing  him  to  pay  one-half  of 
what  he  owed.  This  compromise  was  adopted  ii 
all  cases  of  the  kind,  but  it  led  to  the  result 
winner  at  play  counting  upon  receiving,  anc^he 
loser  of  paying,  half  the  amount  in  each  case,  j^that 
the  change  was  no  real  improvement. — W.  irraaer 
J2ae. 

117S.  COMPULSION,  who  are  really  subject  to 
it.  PalisBy,  the  potter,  was  a  Protestant,  and  was 
condemned,  along  with  two  females,  to  be  burnt  to 
death.    The  king,  Henry  III.,  urg^  him  to  givj 


up  his  religion  and  turn  Pi^ist ;  otherwise,  he  said, 
he  thould  be  eompdled  to  send  him  to  the  stake. 
Palissy  replied  to  the  king — ''Your  Majesty  has 
said  several  times  that  yon  felt  pity  for  me,  but  it 
is  I  who  pity  you,  who  have  said,  '  /  am  compeUeoL' 
That  is  not  speaking  like  a  king  1  These  girls  and 
I,  who  have  part  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  we  will 
teach  you  to  talk  royally.  The  Guisarts,  all  your 
people,  and  yourself,  cannot  oompel  a  potter  to  bow 
down  to  images  of  day." 

1178.  CONCEALMENT,  Diffloiilty  of.     A  tra- 
veller disguised  for  Eastern  expbration  found  it 

ory  to  affect  an  indisposition  that  required 

his  arms  to  be  strapped  to  his  sides  lest  he  snould 
forget  himself  and  gesticulate.  He  dared  eat  no 
supper  lest  he  should  talk  in  his  sleep,  and  even 
with  these  precautions  narrowly  escaped  discovery. 
He  mored  differently  1 — Dr.  N,  Beinenuum, 

1174.  CONCEIT,  In  Ignoranoe.  Dr.  Olarke 
having  casually  met  with  a  sextant,  which  had  been 
taken  from  a  French  prisoner,  made  an  observation 
to  ascertain  the  ship's  position,  and  sent  a  respectful 
message  to  the  captain  (a  Mohammedan)  to  inform 
him  of  "the  latitude  and  the  probable  distance  from 
Rhodes,  Finica  Bay,  and  Cyprus."  He  was  imme- 
diately summoned,  and  asked  how  he  could  pretend 
to  know.  The  doctor  mentioned  the  sextant,  and 
the  observations  daily  practised  on  board  English 
and  other  ships.  The  sextant  was  instantly  on^red 
to  make  its  appearanoei  This  instrument  being 
altogether  incomprehensible  to  him,  he  contented 
himaelf  with  viewinff  it  in  every  direction  except 
Uiat  in  which  it  mi^t  be  used ;  and  stroking  his 
lonff  beard,  said  to  a  Ragusan,  '*  Thus  it  is  always 
with  these  poor  infidels ;  they  can  make  nothing 
out  without  some  peeping  contrivance  of  this  kind : 
now  we  Turks  require  no  sextants— tos  (pointing 
with  his  finger  to  his  forehead) — ^we  have  our  sex- 
tants here,** — J<An  Foster. 

'  1175.  CONCENTRATION,  leoret  of  strength. 
Concentration  is  the  secret  of  strength.  "  Stick  to 
your  brewery,"  said  the  great  Rothschild  to  Mr. 
Ibuxton,  **  and  you  will  be  the  first  brewer  of  Lon- 
don. Try  to  be  brewer,  banker,  manufacturer,  and 
merchant,  and  you  will  soon  be**-in  the  Gazette." 

1170.  CONCENTRATION,  the  seoret  of  dee- 
patoh.  The  famous  De  Witt,  one  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  being  asked 
by  a  friend  how  he  was  able  to  despatch  that  multi- 
tude of  affairs  in  which  he  was  engaged,  replied, 
'*  That  his  whole  art  consisted  in  doing  one  thing  at 
once.** — BudgdL 

1177.  CONCILIATINO  tlie  deva  Speak  not  ill 
of  a  great  enemy,  but  rather  give  him  good  words, 
that  he  may  use  you  the  better  if  you  chance  to  fall 
inM^  his  hands.    The  Spaniard  did  this  when  he 

dyinff;  his  oonfessor  told  him  how  the  devil 
tormented  the  wicked  that  went  to  hell ;  the 
Spaniard,  replying,  called  the  devil  my  lord,  **I 
hope  my  lord  the  devil  is  not  so  orueL"  His  con- 
fessor reproved  him.  "  Excise  me^"  said  the  Don, 
"  for  calling  him  so ;  I  know  not  into  whose  hands- 
I  may  fall,  and  if  I  happen  Into  his,  I  hope  he  wiU 
use  me  the  better  for  giving  him  good  words."— 
Sdden, 

1178.  CONCLUSIONS,  Bnihing  at  It  was  a. 
brindled  oow  that  caused  the   lawyet^s  trouble. 
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fitting  one  morning  at  breakfast^  he  saw,  as  he 
rappoeedt  moodilj  strolling  past  his  window,  the 
animal  tiiat  supplied  him  with  milk.  Evidently 
■be  had  escaped  from  her  shed.  Off  he  set  after 
ber ;  bat  the  oow,  though  plaoid  enoogh  when  left 
to  henelf,  was  a  good  matdi  for  a  lawyer  when  she 
was  chased.  At  length,  out  of  breath,  and  dripping 
with  perspiration,  he  oame  within  reach  of  the  errant 
cow,  grasping  her  horn,  which  she  resented,  and, 
managing  to  get  away,  started  off  once  more.  He 
continued  the  chase  vigoronsly,  and  in  the  end,  by 
tbe  kind  aasistanos  of  a  farmer  who  lent  him  a 
halter,  iunied  round  and  made  for  home,  and  to- 
?rards  midday  the  pair  reached  the  houseu  The 
lawyer  went  to  the  shed,  and  was  met  by  the 
amiable  and  inquiring  eyes  of  his  own  and  only 
cow,  which  turned  her  head  to  see  what  was  the 
natter.  It  was  a  strange  and  unknown  oow,  re- 
■embling  his  own  when  the  two  were  apart,  that 
the  lawyer  bad  passed  a  laborious  forenoon  in 
pursuing. 

1179.  COHDUCT,  Noble.  Dr.  Simpson  having 
visited  a  lady  professionally  during  a  dangerous 
illness^  advised  for  her  further  recovery  that  she 
should  go  to  a  certain  watering-place.  The  lady 
■aid  sadly  as  she  presented  his  fee,  that  such  an 
expense  was  beyond  her  means.  Sir  James  left 
without  further  remark,  but  a  few  days  later  sent 
in  the  most  delicate  way,  not  only  the  fee,  but  £20, 
with  the  request  that  now  she  would  follow  bis 
advioe. — Dr,  Koeni^B  Life  of  Dr,  Simpton, 

1180.  CONFESSION,  An  honest  In  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  a  German  prince, 
travelling  through  France^  visited  the  arsenal  at 
Toulon,  where  the  galleys  were  kept  The  com- 
mandant^ as  a  oompSment  to  his  ra^  said  he  was 
welcome  to  set  free  any  one  galley-slave  whom  he 
should  choose  to  select.  The  prince^  willing  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  privilege,  spoke  to  many 
of  them  in  succession,  inquiring  why  they  were 
condemned  to  tbe  gaUeys.  Injustice,  oppression, 
false  accusations,  were  assigned  by  one  after  another 
as  the  causes  of  tbeir  being  there.  In  fact  they 
were  all  injured  and  ill-treated  personsL  At  last  be 
came  to  one^  who^  when  asked  the  same  question, 
answered  to  this  effect :  "  Your  highness,  I  have 
no  reason  to  complain — I  have  been  a  veiy  wicked, 
desperate  wretch.  I  l^ve  deserved  to  be  broken 
alive  on  tbe  wheeL  I  account  it  a  great  mercy  that 
I  am  here."  The  prince  txed  his  eyes  upon  bim, 
and  said  :  "You  wicked  wretch  1  It  is  a  pity  you 
should  be  placed  among  so  many  honest  men.  By 
your  own  confession,  you  are  bad  enough  to  corrupt 
them  all ;  but  you  shall  not  stay  with  &em  another 
day.**  Then  turning  to  the  officer,  he  said :  **  This 
is  tbe  man,  sir,  whom  I  wish  to  be  released." 

1181.  CONFESSION,  Folly  of.  A  German 
making  his  confession  to  a  priest  at  Rome,  pro- 
mised, on  oath,  to  keep  secret  whatsoever  the  priest 
sboold  impart  unto  him,  until  be  reached  home ; 
whereupon  the  priest  gave  him  a  1^  of  the  ass  on 
which  Christ  rode  into  Jerusalem,  very  neatly  bound 
up  in  silk,  and  said :  This  is  the  holy  relic  on  which 
the  Lord  Christ  corporally  did  sit,  with  his  sacred 
legs  touching  this  ass's  leg.  Then  was  the  German 
wondrous  glad,  and  carried  the  said  holy  relic  with 
nun  into  Grermany.  When  he  got  to  the  borders, 
he  bragged  of  his  holy  relic  in  the  presence  of  four 
otheny  his  oomrades,  when  lo  I  it  turned  out  that 


each  of  them  had  likewise  received  from  the  same 
priest  a  leg^  after  promising  the  same  secrecy. 
Thereupon,  all  exclaimed,  with  great  wonder : 
Lord  I  had  that  ass  five  legs  7^Luther*$  Table  TalL 

1188.  CONFESSION,  nol  to  8  prieit  Tbe 
burden  of  guilt  is  fatal,  and  relief  from  it  may 
often  restore  a  human  soul  to  virtue.  Confession  to 
a  friend,  to  one's  own  soul,  to  an  elder  brother,  to 
a  father,  to  a  holy,  old,  white-haired  man  (in  short 
tbe  best  view  of  it),  is  surely  a  moral  tbinff,  and, 
as  such  ought  to  be  described. — Profeuor  Wuion. 

1188L  CONFESSION  of  wtong,  power  of:  When 
George  Washington  was  stationed  in  early  life  at 
Alezandriai  mtii  a  regiment  under  his  command, 
he  grew  warm  one  day  at  an  election,  and  said 
sometbing  very  offensive  to  a  Mr.  Payne,  who,  with 
one  blow  of  his  cane,  felled  him  to  the  ground.  On 
hearing  of  the  insult  offered  to  their  commander, 
the  raiment,  burning  for  revenge,  immediately 
started  for  the  city  ;  but  Washington  met  them, 
and  begged  them,  by  their  regard  for  him,  to  return 
peaceably  to  their  barracks.  Finding  himself  in  the 
wrong  in  his  hasty  expressions,  ho  nobly  resolved 
to  make  an  honourable  reparation,  and  the  next 
morning  sent  a  polite  note  requesting  Payne  to 
meet  him  at  the  tavern.  Payne  took  it  for  a 
challenge,  and  went  in  expectation  of  a  duel ;  but 
what  was  his  surprise  to  find  instead  of  pistols,  a 
decanter  of  wine  on  the  table !  Washington  rose 
to  meet  him,  and  said  with  a  smile,  "  Mr.  rayne^  to 
err  is  human ;  but  to  correct  our  errors  is  alwa]^ 
hononrablei  I  believe  I  was  wrong  yesterday ;  you 
have  had,  I  think,  some  satisfaction  ;  and  if  you 
deem  that  suffioent,  here  is  my  hand — let  us  be 
friends."  Such  an  act  of  justice  and  courtesy  few 
could  resist ;  and  Payne  became  from  that  moment^ 
through  life,  an  enthusiastio  friend  and  admirer  of 
Washington,  who,  in  all  his  victories,  never  won  a 
more  glorious  triumph  that  when  by  ruling  his  ovm 
spirit  be  subdued  the  anger  of  his  enemy,  and  won 
his  confidence  and  love. 

1184.  CONFESSION,  Ootwmrd,  for  Chiiit    Do 

you  suppose  that  is  the  wedding,  when  tbe  voung 
man  and  his  blushing  bride  stand  up  and  exchange 
vowst  The  wedding  took  place  when  their  two 
hearts  rushed  together  as  one,  and  when  they 
clasped  each  other,  and  said,  "  Thine  for  life ;  mine 
for  ufe.'*  Tbeir  souls  are  married  first ;  but  they 
are  obliged  then  to  stand  up  before  law  and  insti- 
tution and  custom,  and  openly  say,  "  This  is  what 
we  have  done."  This  declarative  and  open  wedding 
is  necessary  for  morality,  for  decency,  for  reasons 
right  and  proper.  The  marriage  of  the  souls  comes 
first.  Afterward  there  is  the  reaffirmation  before 
men.  And  every  soul  ought  to  be  married  to 
Christ  Every  soul  should  clasp  him  with  secret 
faith.  And  then  there  should  be  the  standing  up 
and  bearing  outward,  public  testimony  before  men. 
— Beeeher, 

1186.  CONFESSION,  Ontwazd,  necessity  for. 
Victorinus,  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Rome,  was  in 
his  old  age  converted  to  Christianity,  and  came  to 
SimpUcianus,  one  eminent  at  that  time  for  his 
piety,  whispering  in  his  ear  softly  these  words, 
"  I  am  a  Christian ; "  but  this  holy  man  answered, 
"  I  will  not  believe  it,  nor  count  thee  so,  till  I  see 
thee  among  the  Christians  in  the  Church,"  at  which 
he  laughed,  sayings  "  Do  then  those  widls  make  s 
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Ohristian  ?  cannot  I  be  such  except  I  openly  pro- 
fess it,  and  let  the  world  know  the  same  ?  "  This 
he  said  for  fear,  being  yet  but  a  young  convert, 
though  an  old  man  ;  but  some  time  after,  when  he 
was  more  confirmed  in  the  faith,  and  had  seriously 
considered  that  if  he  should  continue  thus  ashamed 
of  Christ,  He  would  be  ashamed  of  him  at  last,  he 
changed  bis  purpose,  and  came  to  Simplicianus, 
SAyingi  '*Iiet  us  go  to  the  church,  I  will  now  in 
earnest  be  a  Christian."  And  there  he  made  an 
open  confe.<«ion,  observing  that  *'  as  he  had  openly 
professed  rhetoric,  which  was  not  essential  to  salva- 
tion,  ht  ought  not  to  be  afraid  to  oton  the  word  of 
God  in  the  congregation  of  the  futhfuL" 


1186.  CONFESSION  to  God,  not  man.  At  a 
conference  at  Sobam,  a  friend  of  slender  abilities 
being  asked  to  pray,  knelt  down,  and  Mr.  Fuller 
and  the  company  with  him,  when  he  found  himself 
so  embarrassed,  that,  whispering  to  Mr.  ITuller,  he 
said,  "I  do  not  know  how  to  go  on."  Mr.  F. 
replied  m  a  whisper,  "  Tell  the  Lord  to,"  The  rest 
of  the  company  did  not  hear  what  passed  betm 
them,  but  the  man  taking  Mr.  Fuller^s  advice^^^an- 
to confess  his  not  knowing  how  to  pray,  as  beought 
to  pray,  begging  to  be  taught  to  pray,  anU  so  pro- 
ceeded in  prayer  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  com- 
pany.— JDr.  Ryland, 

1187.  CONFESSION,  TriylaL  The  Papists,  in 
private  oonfe»sion,  only  regard  the  work.  There 
was  such  a  nmuing  to  confession,  they  were  never 
satisfied ;  if  one  had  forgotten  to  confess  anything, 
however  trivial,  which  afterwards  came  to  his  re- 
membrance, off  he  must  be  back  to  his  confessor, 
and  confess  again.  I  knew  a  doctor  in  law  who 
was  so  bent  upon  confessing,  that,  before  he  could 
receive  the  sacrament^  he  went  three  times  to  his 
confessor.  — Lutfier, 

1188.  CONFIDENCE  at  death.  Dr.  Simpson  on 
his  death-bed  told  a  friend  that  he  awaited  his  great 
change  with  the  contended  confidence  of  a  little 
child.  As  another  friend  said  to  him  that  he  might, 
as  John  at  the  last  supper,  lean  his  head  on  the 
breast  of  Christ,  the  doctor  made  answer,  '*  I  fear 
I  cannot  do  that,  but  I  think  I  have  grasped  hold 
of  the  hem  of  His  garment." — Dr,  Koenig*$  Life  of 
Or,  Simpson, 

1189.  CONFIDENCE,  ChriBtiaa.  It  is  easy  to 
know  the  knock  of  a  beggar  at  one's  door.  Low, 
timid,  hesitating,  it  seems  to  say,  I  have  no  claim 
on  the  kindness  of  this  house.  .  •  How  different, 
on  his  return  from  school,  the  loud  knocking,  the 
bounding  step,  the  joyous  rush  of  the  child  into  his 
father's  presence.  .  .  .  Now,  why  are  believers 
Ijold  ?  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  I  It  is  to  a 
father  in  God,  to  an  elder  brother  in  Christ,  that 
Faith  conducts  our  steps  in  prayer;  therefore,  in 
the  hour  of  need,  bold  of  spirit,  she  raises  her  sup- 
pliant hands,  and  cries,  O  that  Thoa  wouldat  rend 
the  heavens,  and  come  down. — Outhrie, 

1190.  CONFIDENCE,  Ezroneons.  At  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  when  Napoleon  saw  the  English  in 
position,  he  exclaimed,  "At  last  I  have  them ;  nine 
chances  to  ten  are  in  my  favour." — LittU^i  Biitorieal 
LiglUi. 

1191.  CONFIDENCE,  False.  One  of  the  saddest 
incidents  connected  with  the  disastrous  fire  at 
Chicago  is  that  so  many  trusted  not  only  their 


goods  but  their  lives  to  buildings  that  were  regarded 
as  fireproof,  and  that  they  perished  together.  J>r. 
Goodall  records  similar  incidents  connected  wtfh  the 
great  fire  at  Constantinople  in  1831,  and  makes  a 
suggestive  reflection :  "  We^  like  many  otibers.  fared 
the  worse  for  living  in  houses  t^ieh  toere  considered 
fire-proof.  In  the  great  burning  day  may  no  such 
false  confidence  prove  our  ruin." — Christian  Age, 


1192.  CONFIDENCE,  False.  The  present  Eddy- 
stone  Lighthouse  stands  very  firmly,  but  that  was 
not  the  character  of  the  first  structure  that  stood 
on  that  dangerous  pouit  /There  was  an  ecoentrio 
man,  by  the  name  of  Henry  Winstanley,  who  built 
a  very  fantastic  lighthouse  at  that  point  in  1696, 
and  when  it  was  nearly  done  he  felt  so  confident 
that  it  was  strong,  that  he  expressed  the  wish  that 
he  might  be  in  it  in  the  roughest  hurricane  that 
ever  blew  in  the  face  of  heaven.  And  lie  got  his 
toish.  One  November  night,  in  1708,  he  and  his 
workmen  were  in  that  lighthouse  when  there  came 
down  the  roost  raging  tempest  that  has  ever  been 
known  in  that  region.     On  the  following  morning 

"I  the  people  came  down  to  see  about  the  lighthouse. 
Not  a  vestige  of  the  wall,  not  a  vestige  of  the  men. 
Only  two  twisted  iron  bolts,  showing  where  the 
lighthouse  had  stood.  ISo  there  are  men  building 
up  their  fantastic  hopes;  and  plans,  and  enterprises, 
and  expectations,  thinking  they  will  stand  for  ever, 
saying  :  **  We  don't  want  any  of  the  defences  of  the 
gospeL  We  can  stand  for  ourselves.  We  are  not 
afraid.  We  take  all  the  risks  and  we  defy  every- 
thing ; "  and  suddenly  the  Lord  blows  upon  them 
and  they  are  gone. — Talmage, 

1193.  CONFIDENCE,  Gronnda  of.  Grandly  did 
the  old  Scottish  believer,  of  whom  Dr.  Brown  tells 
us  in  his  '*Hor»  Subsecivss,"  respond  to  the  challenge 
of  her  pastor  regarding  the  ground  of  her  confidence. 
"Janet,"  said  the  minister,  "  what  would  you  say, 
if  after  all  He  has  done  for  you,  God  should  let  you 
drop  into  helU"  "E'en's  (even  as)  He  likes," 
answered  Janet.  "If  He  does.  He'll  lose  mair 
than  I'll  do."  At  first  sight  Janet's  reply  looks 
irreverent,  if  not  something  worse.  As  we  contem- 
plate it,  however,  its  sublimity  grows  upon  ns. 
Liike  the  Psalmist  she  could  say,  "  I  on  Thy  Word 
rely  "  (Ps.  cxix.  114,  metrical  version).  If  His  Word 
were  broken,  if  His  faithfulness  should  fail,  if  th/it 
foundation  could  be  destroyed,  truly  He  would  lose 
more  than  His  trusting  child. — Clerical  Library, 


1194.  CONFIDENCE,  in.  danger.  During  the 
great  London  earthquake,  when  thousands  were 
running  about  and  crying  in  terror,  and  buildings 
were  f idling,  and  the  ground  was  rocking  like  the 
ocean  in  a  storm,  Wesley  gathered  a  few  of  his 
followers  in  one  of  their  little  chapels,  and  read 
calmly  to  them  the  46th  Psalm,  beginning,  '*  God  ia 
our  refuge  and  strength." — Christian  Age, 

1196.  CONFIDENCE,  in  Christ  During  the  last 
two  or  three  years  of  Rev.  Rowland  Hill's  life^  he 
very  frequently  repeated  the  following  lines  of  a 
well-known  poet ; — 

*'  And  when  I'm  to  die^ 

Kecelve  me,  I'll  cry. 
For  Jssns  hat  loYod  me,  I  canuot  tell  why ; 

But  this  I  can  find : 

We  two  are  so  joined. 
That  Hell  not  be  in  glory  and  leave  me  behind.** 

When  he  was  lying  on  his  death-bed  anconscioos, 
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%  friend  put  hi8  moath  (o  his  ear,  and  slowly  repeated 
his  f  aTonrite  lines  : — 

"  And  when  rro  to  die, 
Receive  me,  1*11  cry,"  Ae. 

The  light  came  back  to  his  fast-fading  eye,  a  smile 
ovenpiread  his  face,  and  his  lips  moved  in  Tain 
attempt  to  articulate  the  words.  This  was  the  last 
sign  of  consciousness  he  ever  gave.  We  could 
almost  wish  that  every  disciple  of  Christ  would 
commit  these  lines,  quaint  as  they  are,  to  memory, 
and  weave  them  into  the  web  of  his  Christian  experi- 
CDce.  Cof\/idenee  in  Christ,  and  undeviating  adher- 
ence to  Him,  can  alone  enable  us  to  triumph  in  life 
and  death. -~.8e2eA0r*«  Lift  of  Whit^fidd, 

1196.  GONFIDEHGEyinGod.  The  Roman  noble- 
men could  g^ve  no  greater  proof  of  their  oonBdenoe 
in  their  city  and  army,  thui  when  they  bought  the 
land  on  which  their  Carthaginian  enemies  were 
encamped  around  the  city.  And  we  can  ffive  no 
greater  proof  of  our  confidence  in  God,  than  by 
trusting  Him  in  the  land  which  our  enemies,  dark- 
ness and  sickness  and  trouble,  seem  to  possess,  and 
acting  as  if  He  were  their  master,  and  mightier 
Uian  they  alL 

1197.  CONFIDEHCB,  Power  of.  When  £Ii»- 
beth  Fry  went  into  Newgate  Prison  to  redeem  the 
abandoned,  she  was  told  to  lay  off  her  purse  and 
watch  lest  they  be  stolen,  but  refused,  saying  that 
confidence  in  the  criminals  would  be  one  way  of 
touching  them. 

1198.  CONFIDENGE,  Beward  of.  Augustus 
Caesar,  having  promised  by  proclamation  a  great 
sum  of  money  to  any  one  that  should  bring  him  the 
head  of  a  famous  pirate,  yet  when  the  pirate,  who 
had  beard  of  this,  brought  it  himself  to  him,  he  not 
only  pardoned  him  for  his  former  offences,  but 
rewarded  him  for  the  great  confidence  he  had  in 
his  mercy. — Spencer, 

1199.  CONFLICT,  A  mighty.  I  was  reading 
this  morning,  that  when  Richard  Baxter  was 
preaching  on  a  certain  occasion  in  England,  the 
shock  of  arms  was  heard  in  the  distance.  Twenty- 
five  thousand  men  were  in  combat,  but  he  went  on 
preaching,  and  the  andienoe  sat  and  listened  though 
they  knew  that  a  great  conflict  was  raging.  WhHe 
I  preach  this  morning,  I  know  there  is  a  mightier 
contest — all  heaven  and  hell  in  battle  array,  con- 
tending for  the  mastery  of  your  immortal  spirit. 
Who  shall  have  it  ? — 2'almage. 

ISOO.  CONFLICT,  Ghoioe  in.  It  w  said  that 
when  Schombetg  was  told  that  the  enemy  were 
advancing  and  were  determined  to  fight,  he  answered 
with  the  composure  of  a  taotidan  confident  in  his 
skill,  ''That  will  be  juU  as  we  may  choote^" — 
Maca/ulay, 

1201.  CONFLICT,  Do  not  proToke.  Be  prepared 
to  fight,  and  always  have  your  sword  buckled  en 
your  thigh,  but  wear  a  scabbard :  there  can  be  no 
itense  in  waving  your  weapon  about  before  every- 
body's eyes  to  provoke  conflict^  after  the  manner  of 
our  beloved  friends  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  who  are 
said  to  take  their  coats  off  at  Donnybrook  Fair, 
and  drag  them  along  the  ground,  crying  out,  while 
they  flourish  their  i^illelahs,  "  Will  any  gentleman 
be  so  good  as  to  tread  on  the  tail  of  my  coat  I" 
Thea^  axe  theologians  of  inch  warm,  generous  blood, 


that  they  are  never  at  peace  till  they  are  fully 
engaged  in  war. — Spurgeon. 

1293.  CONFLICT,  Judgment  needed  in.    The 

Zulus  at  the  battle  of  Ulundi  used  against  us  the 
rifles  captured  at  Isanduala.  In  their  zeal  they 
aimed  over  the  tops  of  the  sights,  which  were  found 
afterwards  raised  quite  up,  with  clay  banked  round 
to  keep  them  steady.  This  the  Zulus  thought 
would  make  the  guns  "Shoot  stronger."  And  it 
did.  Their  fire  went  clean  over  the  heads  of  the 
British  square,  and  made  sad  havoc  of  their  own 
men  who  were  attacking  it  on  the  opposite  face. — 

1208.  CONFLICT  prolonged  nnneoeuarily.  The 
battle  of  New  Orleans  was  fought  after  the  treaty 
of  peace  had  been  signed  at  Ghent,  the  news  of 
which  arrived  soon  after.  And  this  is  what  conflict 
with  Qod  means,  warfare  continued  when  there  is 
no  longer  any  necessity  for  it. — B. 

1204.  CONFLICT,  The  end  of.    "Do  you  ask 

me  in  general  what  will  be  the  end  of  Ihe  conflict  ? 
I  answer,  victory!  But  if  you  ask  me  in  parti- 
cular 9  Then  I  answer,  death  I  But  death  is  not 
extinction  I  Rather  It  serves  to  spread  abroad  the 
light. " — SavonaroUk 

1206.  CONOREOATION,  Claims  ol  There  are 
strong-b^tfded,  long-headed  men  by  hundreds  look- 
ing up  to  you  in  earnestness,  and  seeming  to  say  in 
the  midst  of  the  mysteries  of  life,  *'0,  you  little 
sir,  have  you  any  light  to  throw  upon  the  mystery  ? 
Have  you  any  help  to  give  us  strong-headed  men 
of  business  ?  "—Thotnat  Jonee, 

1206.  CONOBEOATION,  Concern  for.    As  I 

was  walking  in  the  fields,  the  thought  came  over 
me  with  almost  overwhelming  power,  that  every 
one  of  my  flock  must  soon  Im  in  heaven  or  hell. 
Oh,  how  I  wished  tiiat  I  had  a  tongue  like  thunder, 
that  I  might  make  all  hear  ;  or  that  I  had  a  frame 
like  iron,  that  I  might  visit  every  one  and  say, 
*  Escape  for  thy  life  I '  Ah,  sinners  !  you  little 
know  how  I  fear  that  you  will  lay  the  blame  of 
your  damnation  at  my  door. — M'Ckeynt, 

1207.  CONOBEOATION,  Diyide4  One  of  the 
moAt  striking,  affecting,  and  effective  open-air 
addresses  ever  delivered  was  that  given  by  the 
martyr  Wishart  at  the  gate  of  Dundee,  at  the  time 
the  plague  was  raging  within  the  city,  when  the 
stricken  and  the  healthy  stood  apart  while  listening 
to  the  words  of  life  and  tnUb. — Aneedotet  of  the 
Jirformatian, 

1208.  CONOBEOATIONS  and  the  GoipeL  A 
Scotch  minister  thus  discoursed  on  the  carelessness 
of  his  flock :  **  Brethren,  when  you  leave  the  church 
just  look  down  at  the  duke's  swans ;  they  are  veiy 
bonny  swans  ;  an'  they'll  be  sooming  about  an'  aye 
dookmg  doon  their  heads  and  laving  theirsels  wi' 
the  dear  water  till  they're  a  drookit ;  then  you'll 
see  them  sooming  to  the  shore,  an'  they'll  gie  their 
¥dngs  a  bit  flap  and  they're  dry  again.  Now,  my 
friends,  you  come  here  every  Sabbath  an'  lave  a' 
ower  wi'  the  Gospel  till  ye're  fairly  drookit  wi't. 
But  you  just  gong  awa'  hame,  an'  sit  doon  by  your 
fireside,  gie  your  wings  a  bit  flap,  an'  ye're  as  dry 
as  ever  again." 

1209.  CONOBEOATIONS,  oauBe  of  their  die- 
satiefiustion.    Dogs  often  fight  because  the  supply 
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of  bones  is  Bcanty,  and  congregations  frequently 
quarrel  becanse  they  do  not  get  sufBcient  spiritnal 
meat  to  keep  them  happy  and  peaoeful.  The 
ostensible  ground  of  diseatisfaction  may  be  some- 
thing else,  but  nine  times  out  of  ten  deficiency  in 
their  rations  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  mutinies  which 
occur  in  our  churches. — Spurgeon. 

1210.  CONGBEGATIONS,  Dilatorlnefs  of.  An 
earnest  minister  once  had  the  misfortune  to  succeed 
a  tardy  man  who  had  had  the  congregation  in  charge 
for  some  years.  He  despaired  of  reforming  them 
in  great  matters  if  he  could  not  reform  them  in 
smalL  He  found  them  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at 
twelve  o'clock,  though  the  hour  appointed  and 
agreed  upon  was  eleven.  The  preacher  knew  his 
duty,  and  began  at  the  minute.  The  first  day  after 
hi8  settlement  his  sermon  was  well-nigh  closed 
before  most  of  his  congregation  arrived.  Some 
actually  arrived  just  at  the  benediction.  They 
were  confounded.  He  made  no  apology.  He  only 
asked  the  seniors  if  they  would  prefer  any  other 
time  than  eleven  o'clock,  and  be  would  be  sure  and 
attend.  A  few  weeks  passed  and  the  church  was 
regularly  full  and  waiting  for  the  minute.  The 
preacher  never  failed  in  twenty  years,  except  in  a 
few  cases  of  indisposition,  to  commence  at  the  hour 
appointed.  His  congregation  soon  became  as  punc- 
tual and  circumspect  in  other  matters  as  in  their 
attendance  at  church. — Oyelopadia  of  lUuUrative 
Anecdotes. 

1211.  CONOBEOATIONS  not  to  be  fl»tta«d. 
Whitfield,  in  a  sermon  he  preached  at  Haworth, 
having  spoken  severely  of  those  professors  of  the 
gospel,  who,  by  their  loose  and  evil  conduct  caused 
the  ways  of  truth  to  be  evil  spoken  of,  intimated 
his  hope,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  enlarge  much 
upon  that  topic  to  the  congregation  before  him,  who 
had  so  long  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  an  able  and 
faithful  preacher,  and  he  was  willing  to  believe  that 
their  profiting  appeared  to  all  men.  This  roused 
Mr.  Grimshaw's  spirit,  and  notwithstanding  his 
great  regard  for  the  preacher,  he  stood  up  snd  in- 
terrupted him,  saying  with  a  loud  voice,  **  Oh,  Fir, 
for  God's  sake  do  not  speak  so,  /  pray  you  do  not 
flatter  them;  I  fear  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
going  to  hell  with  their  eyes  open." — Buck, 

1212.  CONGBEaATIONS,  Want  of.  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Richardson,  minister  of  £irk  Heaton,  in 
Yorkshire,  was  much  followed.  A  neighbouring 
minister,  whose  parishioners  used  to  go  to  hear 
him,  complaining  once  to  him  that  he  drew  away 
his  flock,  Mr.  Richardson  answered,  **  Fe«i  them 
better,  and  they  will  not  stray." 

1218.  CONSCIENCE,  Acting  according  ta  Two 
monks  having  come  one  day  to  William  Rufus,  king 
of  England,  to  buy  an  abbot's  place,  who  ontreached 
each  other  in  the  sums  they  offered,  the  King  said 
to  a  third  monk  who  stood  by,  '*What  wilt  thou 
give  for  the  place?'*  *'Not  a  penny,"  answered 
the  monk,  "for  it  is  against  my  conscience." 
*'Then,"  replied  the  King,  **thoa  of  the  three  best 
dpservest  it,"  and  instantly  gave  it  to  him. — 
Whitecrou. 

1214.  CONSCIENCE,  A  diitortod.  When  the 
compass  loses  its  proper  polarity  at  sea  the  whole 
course  of  the  vessel  might  be  altered  by  it ;  and 
when  the  consoienoe  loses  its  right  direction,  its 
responsibility  to  God,  its  deference  and  inclination 


tx>  His  law,  by  its  continued  violation  of  the  higher 
duties,  the  heart  is  filled  with  fears,  th«  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence  are  suspected  to  be  judgments, 
when  they  may  be  real  and  satisfying  mereiesb — 
Oumminff. 

1210.  CONSCIENCE.  A  distnrbed.  It  is  related 
of  Mr.  Richard  Garrat  that  he  used  to  walk  to 
Petworth  every  Monday.  In  one  of  these  walks  a 
country  fellow  that  had  been  his  hearer  the  day 
before,  and  had  been  cut  to  the  heart  by  somewhat 
he  had  delivered,  came  up  to  him  with  his  scythe 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  in  a  mighty  rage  told  him 
he  would  be  the  death  of  him,  for  he  was  8ui;e  he 
was  a  witch,  he  having  told  him  the  day  before 
what  no  one  in  the  world  knew  of  him  but  God 
and  the  devil,  and  therefore  he  most  certainly  dealt 
with  the  devil. 

1210.  CONSCIENCE,  A  good.  In  the  famous 
trial  of  Warren  Hastings  it  was  recorded  that  when 
he  was  put  on  his  trial  in  so  magnificent  a  man- 
ner in  Westminster  Hall,  after  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution,  Burke,  Sheridan,  and  others  had  deli- 
vered their  eloquent  speeches,  he  began  to  think  he 
must  be  the  greatest  criminal  on  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  but  he  related  that  when  he  turned  to  his 
own  conscience  the  effect  of  all  those  grand  speeches 
was  as  nothing.  "I  felt,"  he  said,  "that  I  had 
done  my  duty,  and  that  they  may  say  what  they 
please." — Canon  Jtyle. 

1217.  CONSCIENCE,  A  guilty.  Father  Andrd, 
preaching  one  day  at  Paris  against  the  vices  of 
gallantry  and  intrigue,  threatened  to  name  a  lady 
present  as  beinff  one  of  the  guilty.  He,  however, 
corrected  himself,  saying,  in  Christian  charity  he 
would  only  throw  his  skull-cap  in  the  direction 
where  the  lady  sat.  As  soon  as  he  took  his  cap  in 
his  hand  every  woman  present  bobbed  down  her 
head,  for  fear  it  should  come  to  her. 

1218.  CONSCIENCE,  A  guilty.  Bessus,  a  native 
of  Pelonia  in  Greece,  being,  one  day  seen  by  his 
neighbours  pulling  down  some  biitls*-nests  and 
passionately  destroving  their  young,  was  severely 
reproved  by  them  for  his  ill-nature  and  cruelty  to 
those  creatures  that  seemed  to  court  his  protection. 
He  replied  that  their  notes  were  to  him  insufferable, 
as  they  never  ceased  twitting  him  of  the  murder  of 
his  father. — Arvine. 

1219.  CONSCIENCE,  A  guilty.  When  Prof  essor 
Webster,  of  America,  was  awaiting  his  trial  for 
murder,  he  brought  against  his  fellow  prisoners  the 
charge  of  insulting  him  through  the  walls  of  his- 
cell,  and  screaming  to  him,  "You  are  a  bloody 
man  t "  On  examination  it  was  found  that  the 
charge  was  wholly  groundless,  and  that  these  accus- 
ing voices  Were  imaginary,  being  but  the  echo  of  a 
guilty  conscience, — Denton. 

1220.  CONSCIENCE,  A  guilty.  The  Earl  of 
Breadalbane  planned  the  massacre  of  Glenooe,  and 
carried  it  into  execution  in  the  most  cruel  and  das- 
tardly manner.  Macaulay  says  of  him,  that,  hardened 
as  he  was,  he  felt  the  stings  of  conscience  or  the  dread 
of  retribution.  He  did  his  best  to  assume  an  air  of 
unconcern.  He  made  his  appearance  in  the  most 
fashionable  coffee-house  at  Edinburgh,  and  talked 
loudly  and  self-oomplaoently  about  the  important 
services  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  among  the 
mountains.    Some  of  bis  aoldien,  howaTsr,  who 
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observed  him  doaely,  whiffpered  that  all  this  bravery 
was  put  on.  He  was  not  the  man  that  he  bad  been 
before  that  night  The  form  of  his  ooontenanoe 
was  changed.  In  all  places,  at  all  honrsi  whether 
he  waked  or  slept,  Qlenooe  was  for  cTer  before  him. 

1321.  CONSCIENCE,  A  morbid.  A  Neapolitan 
shepherd  came  in  great  anguish  to  his  priest. 
**  Father,  have  merc^  on  a  miserable  sinner  1  It  is 
the  holy  season  of  Lent ;  and  while  I  was  bosy  at 
work  some  whey,  sporting  from  the  cheese-press, 
flew  into  my  mouth,  and,  wretched  man !  I  swal- 
lowed it.  Free  my  distressed  conscience  from  its 
agonies  by  absolving  me  from  my  guilt."  **HaYe 
you  no  other  sins  to  confess!*'  said  his  spiritual 
guide.  *'No;  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  com- 
mitted any  other."  **  There  are,"  said  the  priest, 
"many  robberies  and  murders  from  time  to  time 
committed  on  your  mountains,  and  I  have  reason 
to  believe  you  are  one  of  the  persons  concerned 
in  them."  '*Tes,"  be  replied,  **I  am;  but  these 
are  never  aeeourUed  a  crime ;  it  is  a  thing  practised 
by  na  all,  and  there  needs  no  confession  on  that 
account." 

1S22.  CONSCIENCE,  An  aociiaiBg.  One  that 
owed  much  money  and  had  many  creditom,  as  he 
walked  London  streets  in  the  evening,  a  tenterhook 
catched  his  doak.  ''At  whose  suit?"  said  he, 
conceiving  some  baOiff  had  arrested  him.  Thus 
guilty  oonseienoes  are  afraid  where  no  fear  is,  and 
eoont  every  creature  they  meet  a  sergeant  sent 
from  God  to  punish  them. — Thomae  FvUer, 

1223.  CONSCIENCE  tnd  our  lympathiM.  It 
will  be  found  that  m^n  are  sensitive  to  right  and 
wrong,  not  so  much  by  reason  of  the  direct  impact 
of  intellectual  decision  as  by  reason  of  intellec- 
tual decision  transmitted  through  another  faculty 
or  emotion.  Take  an  illustration  out  of  my  own 
experience — for  it  ui  always  allowable,  I  believe, 
for  a  man  to  dissect  his  own  sins.  When  I  came 
to  Brooklyn,  feeling  a  certain  independence,  I 
refused  to  return  marriage  certificates  to  the  autho- 
ritiea.  There  was  no  law  which  compelled  me  to 
do  it,  and  I  was  not  going  to  return  them  for  mere 
form's  sake.  By-and-by  a  law  was  passed  that  all 
dfisgymen  should  return  marriage  certificates  to 
the  Board  of  Health,  but  I  did  not  do  it  then ;  I 
did  not  see  any  reason  for  it,  and  I  was  not  going 
to  trouble  myself  about  it.  But  after  the  first  year 
of  the  war,  on  two  or  three  occasions  it  happened 
some  woman  would  come  to  me  and  say,  "My 
husband  was  killed  on  the  battlefield ;  the  Govern- 
ment owed  him  for  bounty  and  back  pay ;  but  I 
cannot  get  the  money  unless  I  can  prove  that  I 
was  married  to  him :  will  yon  not  give  me  a  certi- 
ficate?" I  bad  none.  I  had  made  no  return  of 
their  nuurriage.  It  did  not  take  more  than  one 
argument  like  that  to  convince  me  that  I  ought  to 
make  returns  of  certificates  of  marriage.  I  said  to 
myself,  "If  the  bread  of  the  poor  is  often  to  be 
detennined  by  the  fact  of  a  marriage  ;  if  the  fact 
of  A  marrisge  is  a  question  of  humanity,  and  can 
settle  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  then  my 
duty  in  the  maUer  ii  cUar;*'  and  I  believe  I  have 
not  failed  to  return  the  certificate  of  a  marriage 
since  that  day.  The  mere  abstract  law  would  not 
affect  any  conscience ;  but  since  my  conscience  was 
approadied  throogh  sympathy,  through  benevolent 
teeUng,  you  couid  not  bribe  me  to  neglect  my  duty 


in  that  regard.  My  conscience  has  strengih  on 
that  sidsk — Beeoher, 

1224.  CONSCIENCE  tnd  temptation.  One 
night  Dr.  Bentley,  well  known  among  the  American 
clergy  of  olden  time,  was  disturbed  by  a  rattling 
sound  among  some  wood,  which,  sawed  and  split 
for  his  study-fire,  had  been  left  the  afternoon  pre- 
vious, too  late  to  be  properly  housed.  He  arose, 
went  cautiously  to  the  window,  and  saw  a  woman 
filling  her  apron  with  wood,  which  she  hastily 
carried  away.  Shortly  after  the  same  noise 
occurred,  and  on  looking  out  a  second  time  he  saw 
a  similar  operation,  the  woman  filling  her  apron  to 
its  utmost  capacity.  When  she  had  gone  he  re- 
turned  to  his  book,  with  a  tender  pity  in  bis  heart 
for  a  destitution  which  sought  relief  in  this  lonely, 
dreary,  sinful  manner.  By-and-by  he  was  startled 
by  a  crash  of  faUing  wood,  and,  hurrying  to  the 
window,  beheld  the  poor  woman  casting  the  very 
dust  of  the  wood  from  her  apron.  She  swiftly 
departed,  and  soon  returned  heavily  laden  with 
wood,  which  she  threw  on  the  pile  as  if  it  were 
indeed  '*the  accursed  thing."  The  doctor*s  com- 
passion and  curiosity  were  now  intensely  excited. 
He  followed  her  until  he  discovered  her  residence, 
and  thus  ascertaiiied  who  she  was.  He  called  early 
next  morning  on  the  wood-dealer,  and  directed 
him  to  send  a  half -cord  of  his  best  wood  to  Mrs. 

N ,  but  by  no  means  let  her  know  from  whence 

it  came.    Mr.  B *s  teamster,  who  happened  to  be 

within  ear-shot,  when  he  tipped  the  wood  into  the 
poor  woman's  yard,  replied  to  her  eager  inquiry  as  to 
who  sent  it  by  relating  the  conversation  he  had  over- 
heard. The  conscience-stricken  woman  hastened 
to  the  house  of  the  benevolent  man,  to  express  her 
gratitude  and  her  sorrow,  and,  with  deep  humility 
and  bitterness,  told  him  the  temptation,  to  which 
her  extreme  poverty  had  reduced  her,  of  breaking 
the  eighth  commandment  "  Sir,"  she  said,  "  though 
my  house  was  dark  and  cold;  though  my  heart 
was  wrung  with  anguish  at  the  sight  of  my  poor 
shivering  little  ones,  I  could  not  keep  it !  My  con- 
science would  not  let  me."  "Say  no  more,  my 
dear  madam,"  said  the  good  man.  "I  saw  it  aU. 
I  saw  you  conquer  the  devil  in  two  fair  fights." 

1226.  CONSCIENCE,  Appeal  to.  A  minister 
was  about  to  leave  his  own  congregation  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  London,  on  what  was  by  no 
means  a  pleasant  errand— to  beg  on  behalf  of  his 
place  of  worship.  Previous  to  his  departure  he 
called  together  the  principal  persons  connected  with 
his  change,  and  said  to  them,  "Now,  I  shsll  be 
asked  whether  we  have  conscientiously  done  all 
that  we  can  for  the  removal  of  the  debt.  What 
answer  am  I  to  grive  t  Brother  So-and-so,  can  yrm 
in  corueieiice  my  that  yoH  Aave  given  all  you  eon  t " 
"  Why,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  if  you  come  to  conscience, 
I  don't  know  that  I  can."  The  same  question  he 
put  to  a  second,  and  a  third,  and  so  on,  and  similar 
answers  were  returned,  until  the  whole  sum  required 
was  subscribed,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  need 
for  their  pastor  to  wear  out  his  soul  in  going  to 
London  on  any  such  unpleasant  excursion. — Chris- 
tian Age. 

1226.  CONSCIENCE  cannot  be  silenced.  "I 
have  often  wished  for  insanity — ^anything  to  quell 
conscience,  that  never-dying  worm  that  preys  upon 
my  hesrt" — Byron, 
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1227.  CONSCIENCE*  Faithfttl  d«allng  with. 
More  than  one  hundred  years  ago  there  graduated 
at  Harvard  University  a  rnau  by  the  name  of 
Grindoll  Rawson,  who  subsequently  settled  in  the 
ministry  at  Yarmouth,  on  Cape  God.  He  used  to 
preach  rery  pointed  sermons.  Having  heard  that 
some  of  his  ptrishioners  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
him  the  object  of  their  mirth  at  a  tavern,  he  one 
Sabbath  preached  a  discourse  from  the  text,  "  And  I 
vxtt  the  tong  of  the  drunkard,**  His  remarks  were 
of  a  very  moving  character — so  much  so'that  many 
of  his  hearers  rose  and  left  the  house  in  the  midst 
of  the  sermon.  A  short  time  afterwards  the  preacher 
delivered  a  discourse  still  more  pointed  than  the 
first,  from  the  text,  **And  tfiey,  being  convicted  out 
of  ikeir  ovm  eonseienee,  went  out  one  by  one,"  On 
this  occasion  no  one  Tentured  to  retire  from  the 
assembly,  but  the  guilty  ones  resigned  themselves, 
with  as  good  a  grace  as  possible,  to  the  lash  of  their 
pastor. 

1228.  CONSCIENCE,  HdaUty  to.  Richard  Bax- 
ter was  offered  and  pressed  to  accept  a  bbhopric — of 
Heref  onl.  His  regard  to  consdenoe,  however,  suffered 
him  not  to  accept  the  honour.  On  the  other  hand, 
Edward  Reynolds  accepted  the  bishopric  offered  him 
at  the  time,  and  died  Bishop  of  Norwich,  But  who 
for  one  instant  would  compare  poor  Edward  Rey- 
nolds in  anything  with  Richard  Baxter  ?  And  yet 
Richard  Baxter's  mouth  was  shut  and  he  was  put 
in  prison  because  he  would  meet  with  and  exhort 
a  few  Christian  friends  in  a  "  private  house."  For 
that  and  the  like  he  was  browbeaten  and  insulted 
b^  the  ermined  ruffian.  Judge  Jeffreys,  doing  the 
bidding  of  the  Court  and  the  Church. — A.  B,  Orotartt 
LL,D, 

1229.  CONSCIENCE,  Fidelity  to.  "  As  my  con- 
science is  bound  by  God's  Word,  I"  [Luther  at 
Worms]  "  cannot  and  will  not  recant,  because  it  is 
neither  safe  nor  advisable  to  act  contrary  to  con- 
science. Here  I  stand.  I  cannot  do  otherwise ;  God 
help  me  1  Amen  2"  .  •  .  Luther  was  now  happy  at 
heart.  As  soon  as  he  returned  to  his  lodging-place 
he  lifted  up  both  hands  and  cried  out,  "  I  have  done 
it !  I  have  done  it !  '*  And  continuing,  he  remarked, 
'*If  I  had  a  thousand  heads,  I  would  lose  them 
rather  than  recant." — Rein^t  Luther* 

1280.  CONSCIENCE,  F^aks  of.  Even  in  modem 
times  it  is  difficult  to  induce  a  Carlisle  jury  to  con- 
vict a  man  of  murder;  but  when  the  offence  is 
sheep-stealing  the  conviction  is  certain.  When 
Baron  Martin  crossed  Shapfell  on  his  northern 
circuit  he  used  to  say,  *'Now  we  have  got  into 
Cumberland,  where  we  can  soaroely  get  a  jury  ttj 
convict  a  man  of  murder  even  though  ha  has  killed 
h  s  mother ;  but  they  will  hang  a  man  for  theep- 
etealing," — Samuel  SmUee, 

1231.  CONSCIENCE,  Freedom  of.  When  cer- 
tain persons  attempted  to  persuade  Stephen,  king 
of  Poland,  to  constrain  some  of  his  subjects,  who 
were  of  a  different  religion,  to  embrace  his,  he  said 
to  them,  *'  I  am  king  of  men,  and  not  of  oonsdenoes. 
The  dominion  of  conscience  belongs  exclusively  to 
God." —Whitecroit. 

1282.  CONSCIENCE,  Image  ol  A  tale  is  told 
of  an  Eastern  prince,  that  when  in  trouble  a  great 
magician  presented  him  with  a  talismanic  ring. 
The  gift  .was  of  inestimable  value,  not  for  the 
diamonds  and  rubies  and  pearls  that  gemmed  it. 


but  for  a  rare  and  mystie  property  in  the  metal 
It  sat  easily  enough  upon  his  hand  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, but  so  soon  as  its  wearer  formed  a  bad 
thought  or  wish,  designed  or  committed  a  bad  action, 
the  ring  became  a  monitor ;  suddenly  contracting, 
it  pressed  painfully  on  the  finger,  warning  him  of 
sin. 

1288.  CONSCIENCE,  Integrity  ol  Hugh  Miller 
speaks  of  the  mason  with  whom  he  served  his 
apprenticeship  as  one  who  *'put  hit  eonteience  into 
every  ttone  that  he  laid,** — Smiles. 

1284.  CONSCIENCE  maybe  deadened  ortralned. 
A  student  desiring  to  rise  early  bought  an  alarm- 
clock.  For  a  few  days  it  worked  welL  ^  But  one 
morning,  after  being  aroused  by  its  alarm,  he  turned 
over  and  went  to  sleep  again.  Ever  afterward  it 
was  a  failure ;  be  slept  through  its  call  with  perfect 
regularity.  Yet  many  a  mother  wakes  on  the 
faintest  voice  of  her  child,  and  many  a  watcher  on 
the  slightest  movement  of  the  patient  They  have 
trained  themselves  to  heed  such  calls.  In  like 
manner  the  conscience  may  be  deadened  or  trained. 

1285.  CONSCIENCE  not  dead.  One  of  the  most 
sensible  men  I  ever  knew  (says  one),  but  whose  life 
as  well  as  creed  had  been  rather  eccentric,  returned 
me  the  following  answer  not  many  months  before 
his  death,  when  I  asked  him  whether  his  former 
irregularities  were  not  both  accompanied  at  the 
time,  and  succeeded  afterwards,  by  some  sense  of 
mental  pain.  '*  Yes,"  said  he  ;  **  but  I  have  scarce 
ever  owned  it  until  now.  We  "  (meaning  we  Infidels 
and  men  of  fashionable  morals}  "  do  not  tell  you  all 
that  passes  In  our  hearts." 

1288.  CONSCIENCE,  Obedienoe  to.  Lord  Er- 
skine,  when  at  the  bar,  was  remarkable  for  the 
fearlessness  with  which  he  contended  against  the 
Bench.  In  a  contest  he  had  with  Lord  Kenyon 
he  explained  the  rule  and  conduct  at  the  bar  in  the 
following  terms: — *'It  was,"  said  he,  *'the  fint 
command  and  counsel  of  my  youth  always  to  do 
what  my  conscience  told  me  to  be  my  duty,  and 
leave  the  ooneequeneee  to  God,  I  have  hitherto  fol- 
lowed it,  and  have  no  reason  to  complain  that  any 
obedienoe  to  it  has  been  even  a  temporal  sacrifice ; 
I  have  found  it,  on  the  contrary,  the  road  to  pros- 
perity and  wealth,  and  I  shall  point  it  out  as  such 
to  my  children." 

1287.  CONSCIENCE  onoe  poMoaaed.  Robes- 
pierre, when  he  was  a  young  advocate  of  promise, 
gave  up  the  Arras  judgeship  rather  than  sentence 
one  man  to  ^e,^OarlyU, 

1288.  CONSCIENCE,  Orer-puneiUioninesB  of. 
Rev.  Dr.  Macleod  (father  of  the  late  Norman 
Macleod)  was  proceeding  from  the  manse  to  the 
church  to  open  a  new  j^ace  of  worship.  As  he 
passed  slowly  and  gravely  through  the  crowd 
gathered  about  the  doors,  an  elderly  man,  with  a 
peculiar  kind  of  wig  known  in  that  district — bright, 
smooth,  and  of  a  reddish  brown — accosted  hinL 
''Doctor,  if  yoa  please,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you." 
*'Well,  Duncan,"  said  the  venerable  doctor,  "can 
ye  not  wait  till  after  worship  f "  "  No,  doctor,  I 
must  speak  to  you  now ;  it  is  a  matter  of  my  con- 
sdenoe." '*  Oh,  since  it  is  a  matter  of  conscience, 
tell  me  what  it  is ;  but  be  brief,  for  time  presses." 
"The  matter  is  this,  doctor.  You  see  the  clock 
yonder  on  the  face  of  the  new  church.    Well,  there 
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a  no  dook  really  there — ^nothing  but  the  face  of 
the  dodc  There  is  no  truth  in  it  bat  onoe  in 
twelve  honn.  Now,  it  is  in  my  mind,  and  against 
my  conscience,  that  there  shonid  be  a  lie  on  the  face 
of  the  hoQse  of  the  Lord."  "  Dnncan,  I  will  con- 
sider the  point.  But  I  am  glad  to  see  yon  looking 
so  welL  You  are  not  young  now ;  I  remember  you 
for  many  years ;  and  what  a  fine  head  of  hair  you 
have  still  1 "  "  Eh,  doctor,  you  are  joking  now  ; 
it  18  long  since  I  have  had  my  hair."  **0h, 
Duncan,  Duncan  t  are  you  going  into  the  house  of 
the  Lord  with  a  lie  upon  your  head  ?  "  The  doctor 
heard  no  more  of  the  lie  on  the  face  of  the  dock. 

1239.  C0N8CIEHCE,  Perwrted.  f  Cortes  wrote 
in  his  will,  after  recommending  that  Ihe  Indians  be 
treated  with  humanity,  "  It  has  long  been  a  question 
^  ether  we  can  in  good  eomcienee  hold  the  Indiana 
ta  davery.  This  question  not  having  been  decided, 
I  order  my  son  Martm  and  his  heirs  to  spare  no 
pains  to  jorive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  on  this 
point."  ■  •  •  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  this, 
that  Oolfcez,  in  all  that  he  did  in  Mexico,  fully 
believed  that  he  was  an  instrulhent  in  the  hand  of 
a  benevolent  God.  Maasaore,  rapine,  devastation, 
the  betrayal  and  murder  of  a  king,  the  fall  of  an 
empire — ^tiiese  were  as  nothing  in  view  of  a  result 
like  this. — Little's  ffistorical  iJghU  {eondented). 

1340.  CONSCIENCE,  Pow«r  of.  Some  years 
sinoe  I  visited  the  Philadelphia  Asylum.  In  re- 
turning from  the  apartments  I  saw  a  man  standing 
— ^fixed— immovable.  I  asked  who  that  was.  It 
was  the  son  of  Dr.  Rush,  who  killed  a  man  in  a 
dneL  There  he  stood  like  a  pillar.  Sometimes  he 
would  wake  up  to  recollection ;  he  would  pace  off 
the  distance,  and  give  the  word  '*  Fire  I  "  then  cry 
oat,  <*  He  is  dead !— he  is  dead  !  "  This  was  the 
power  of  conscience,  which  had  unsettled  reason. 
— J>r.  Beecher. 

1341.  CONSCIENCE,  Power  fii.  Impressive  in 
history,  not  romance,  as  Plutarch  telhi.  it,  is  the 
story  of  Pausanius  as  a  haunted  man,  from  the  hour 
that  Cleonice  fell  dead  at  his  feet,  pierced  by  his 
sword.  "  From  that  hour  he  could  rest  no  more  " 
— ^faer  spectre  perturbed  hiuL — Franeii  Jaeox, 

1343.  CONSCIENCE,  Power  o£  A  late  minister 
of  Peebles  had  been  discoursing  on  the  sin  of  false- 
hood, and  had  portrayed  the  unhallowed  conse- 
quences of  indulging  in  the  practice.  A  small  trader 
in  the  place,  whose  conscience  had  been  for  the 
moment  aroused,  exclaimed  to  a  neighbour  on  going 
home,  "Tlie  minister  needna  ha'e  been  sae  hsrd,  for 
there's  plenty  o'  leers  in  Peebles  besides  me  1" — 
iZtfv.  CkarUs  Rogen,  LL.D, 

1348.  CONSCIENCE,  Power  of.  Some  time  ago 
a  passenger  landed  from  a  steamer  in  New  York 
and  submitted  his  trunks  to  the  inspector.  Nothing 
dutiable  was  discovered  in  them,  and  they  were  at 
onoe  passed  by  the  ofBoer.  But  the  owner  could 
not  control  himself,  and  he  burst  into  a  profuse  per- 
spiration. His  person  was  then  searched,  and  two 
valuable  watches  were  found  concealed  under  his 
armpits ! 

On  another  occasion  a  lady  succeeded  in  getting 
her  trunks  passed,  but  no  sooner  had  the  chalk- 
maik,  that  would  have  cleared  them,  been  put  upon 
them  than  eke  fainted.  The  tension  on  her  nerves 
had  been  greater  than  she  could  endure  ;  and  when 


'  a  second  examination  was  made,  each  of  the  trunks 
was  found  to  have  a  false  bottom,  in  which  diamonds 
to  the  value  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  were  hidden. 
— Christian  Chronicle, 

1344.  CONSCIENCE  presoribed.  During  the 
Commonwealth  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  Quaken 
from  different  parts  of  the  nation  came  up  to  West- 
minster and  pleaded  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  permission  to  substitute  themselves, 
body  for  body  in  full  tale,  for  their  friends  then 
lying  in  different  prisons  throughout  the  kingdom. 
With  the  very  odour  of  their  lives  of  faith  and 
charity  breathing  inward  upon  the  British  senate^ 
they  stood  before  the  Speaker  with  their  quiet  and 
serene  faces,  and  preferred  this  strange,  embarrassing 
request  to  a  Parliament  which  had  deposed  Charles 
I.,  and  put  him  to  death  for  trenching  upon  the 
political  rights  of  the  people ;  but  which,  having 
done  all  this,  still  held  to  the  old  dogma  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  that  religious  opinions  were  to  be 
prescribed  and  eonaeienee  governed  by  law;  that 
whatever  religion  the  law  adopted  the  people  must 
practise. — El^u  Bwritt, 

1346.  CONSCIENCE,  PunotilioiullMHl  ot  Two 
Greeks,  notorious  for  their  piracies  and  other  crimes, 
were  tried  and  condemned,  and,  three  days  after, 
executed.  In  the  course  of  the  trial  it  appeared 
that  the  beef  and  anchovies  on  boaid  one  of  the 
English  vessels  which  they  pirated  were  left  un- 
touched, and  the  drcumstances  under  which  they 
were  left  appeared  to  the  Court  so  peculiar  that  the 
onlpnts  were  asked  the  cause  of  it.  They  promptly 
answered,  that  it  wtu  at  the  time  of  the  great  f cut 
whan  their  Church  ate  neither  meat  norfitih  / 

1346.  CONSCIENCE,  Bights  of.  Nobly  did  Napo- 
leon  Bonaparte,  in  the  year  1804,  maintain  the 
rights  of  conscience,  in  his  reply  to  M.  Martin, 
president  of  the  Consistory  of  Geneva,  in  words 
worthy  to  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance — 
'*  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  my  intention  and 
my  firm  determination  are  to  maintain  liberty  o' 
worship.  The  empire  of  thB  law  ende  where  the 
empire  of  the  eonecienee  hegine.  Neither  the  law 
nor  the  prince  must  infringe  upon  this  empire.*' — 
H.  a  Pieh,  D.D, 

1347.  CONSCIENCE,  Sacilfioe  f or.  Dr.  Henry 
Duncan,  the  originator  of  savings-banks,  at  the 
Disruption,  left  a  manse  which  his  taste  during  forty 
years  had  made  a  paradise.  He  took  up  his  abode 
in  a  labourer's  cottage  on  the  side  of  the  turnpike 
road  from  Dumfries  to  Carlisla  It  contained  a 
room,  a  kitchen,  and  a  bed-closet.  Behind  it  lay 
a  great  old  quarry,  with  unsightly  rubbish -mounds 
and  deep  pools  of  water.  In  1846  he  entertained 
a  company  of  ministers  with  the  polished  courtesy 
of  the  old  school.  Dinner  over,  he  said,  ''Will 
you  go  into  the  drawing-room,  gentlemen  ?  "  His 
guests,  puzzled  where  the  drawing-room  could  be, 
rose  and  followed  him.  Opening  the  back-door  of 
the  cottage,  '*  My  drawing-room  is  the  great  draw- 
ing-room of  Nature,"  he  said.  They  stepped  out, 
and  there  was  the  deserted  quarry,  its  rubbish- 
mounds  all  planted  with  spruce  and  larch ;  winding 
paths  led  among  them,  a  rustic  bridge  made  by  his 
own  hands  spanning  a  space  between  two  pools, 
and  the  whole  huge  deformity  transformed  into 
beauty.  He  said  to  his  daughter  and  her  husband, 
Mr.  Dodds,  of  Belhaven,  who  had  come  to  visit 
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him,  *'  Thej  talk  of  saerifioes ;  I  never  can  feel 
that  I  have  made  any.  I  never  was  more  hapmr. 
I  have  all  that  mj  neoeflsities  require.  The  only 
thing  that  vxmld  have  made  me  unhappy  would  have 
been  to  act  contrary  to  consdenoe." 

1248.  CONSCIENCE,  Scruples  ofl  In  Fennsyl- 
vania,  America,  there  is  a  woman  who  won't  allow 
her  children  to  play  with  doU-babiea.  She  says  it 
is  so  much  like  worshipping  graven  images.  But 
there  was  a  still  more  remarkable  case  of  oonscien- 
tionsnesa  than  that  in  Boston,  where  a  man  stole  a 
horse  on  Saturday  night,  and  on  Monday  morning 
the  police  found  him  very  near  where  he  had  stolen 
the  horse  on  Saturday  night,  and  they  said,  **  How 
is  it  you  did  not  get  away  yesterday  t  You  had  all 
day  on  Sunday  to  get  away,  and  have  not  done  it.*' 
The  man  replied,  "  Oh,  I  must  let  you  understand 
that  I  have  conscientious  scruples  about  travelling 
on  Sunday." — Tabnafje. 

1949.  CONSCIENCE,  Seekiiiff  to  siiils.  In 
t!me#when  vile  men  held  the  high  places  of  the 
land  a  roll  of  drums  was  employed  to  drown  the 
martyr's  voice,  lest  the  testimony  of  truth  from  the 
scaffold  should  reach  the  ears  of  the  people— >an 
illustration  of  how  men  deal  with  their  own  con- 
sciences, and  seek  to  put  to  silence  its  tmth-telling 
voice. — Amot. 

126a  C0N8CIENGE,  Tatvors  of.  Tiberius,  that 
complete  pattern  of  wickedness  and  tyranny,  had 
taken  as  much  pains  to  conquer  his  fears  as  any 
man,  and  had  as  many  helps  and  advantages  toward 
it  from  great  splendour  and  power  and  a  perpetual 
succession  of  new  business  and  new  pleasures  ;  and 
yet,  as  ereat  a  master  of  the  art  of  dissimulation  as 
be  wa8,lie  could  not  dissemble  the  inward  sense  of 
his  guilt,  nor  prevent  the  open  eruptions  of  it,  upon 
very  improper  occasions.  Witness  that  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  the  senate  from  his  impure  retreatment 
at  CapresB.  Tacitus  has  preserved  the  first  lines  of 
it,  and  there  can  be  no  livelier  image  of  a  mind 
filled  with  wild  distraction  and  despair  than  what 
they  afford  us.  '*  What  or  how,  ^  this  time,  I  shall 
write  to  you,  fathers  of  the  senate,  or  what,  indeed, 
I  shall  not  write  to  you,  may  all  the  powers  of 
heaven  confound  me  yet  worse  than  they  have 
already  done  if  I  know  or  can  imagine  I "  And 
his  observation  upon  it  is  well  worthy  of  ours,  and 
very  apposite  to  our  present  purpose : — "  In  this 
manner,  says  he,  "  was  this  emperor  punished  by 
a  reflection  on  his  own  infamous  life  and  guilt ;  nor 
was  it  in  vain  that  the  greatest  master  of  wisdom  " 
(he  means  Plato)  "  affirmed  that  were  the  breasts  of 
tyrants  once  laid  open  to  our  view,  we  should  see 
there  nothing  but  ghastly  wounds  and  bruises  ;  the 
consciousness  of  their  own  cruelty,  lewdness,  and 
ill-conduct  leaving  as  deep  and  bloody  prints  on 
their  minds  as  the  strokes  of  the  scourge  do  on  the 
back  of  a  slave.'* — Atterbury. 

1251.  CONSCIENCE,  The  awakened.  Those  who 
have  seen  Holman  Hunt's  picture  of  the  "  Awak- 
ened Conscience"  will  not  soon  forget  it.  There 
are  only  two  figures — a  man  and  a  woman,  sitting 
in  a  somewhat  gaudily  furnished  room,  beside  a 
piano.  His  fingers  are  on  the  instrument,  his  face, 
which  is  refiected  in  a  mirror,  is  handsome  and 
vacant,  evidently  that  of  a  man  about  town,  who 
supposes  the  brightest  part  of  creation  is  intended 
to  administer  to  his  amusement    A  music-book  on 


the  floor  is  open  at  the  words,  '*  Oft  in  the  stilly 
night."  That  tune  has  struck  some  chord  in  his 
companion's  heart.  Her  face  of  horror  says  what 
no  language  could  say,  **  That  tune  has  told  me  of 
other  days  when  I  was  not  as  now."  The  tune  has 
done  what. the  best  rules  that  ever  were  devised 
could  not  do.  It  has  brought  a  message  from  a 
father's  house. — Denton* 

1252.  CONSCIENCE,  Torture  ol  The  death- 
bed scene  of  Francis  L  is  described  as  one  of  horror. 
The  ghostly  consolations  of  his  confessor,  Coole, 
were  of  little  avail.  Haunted  by  the  vision  of  those 
whom  he  had  so  treacherously  given  up  to  torture 
and  deatli,  be  shrieked  aloud  in  agony  as  he  saw 
them  in  imagination  crowding  with  menacing  aspect 
round  his  dying  bed.  '*  What  are  they  clamouring 
for  ?  What  do  they  want  ?  Give  them  all ;  but 
let  me  die  in  peace  I 
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1258.  CONSCIENCES,  how  dealt  with.  As  the 
old  historian  says  about  the  Boman  armies  that 
marched  through  a  country  burning  and  destroying 
every  living  thing,  **  They  make  a  solitude  and  they 
call  it  peace."  And  so  men  do  with  their  oon- 
sciencea  They  stifle  them,  forcibly  silence  them, 
somehow  or  other ;  and  then,  when  there  is  a  dead 
stillness  in  the  heart,  broken  by  no  voice  of  either 
approbation  or  blame,  bat  doleful  like  the  unnatural 
quiet  of  a  deserted  dty,  then  they  say  it  is  peace. 
— Madaren, 

1254.  CONSCIENCE,  Victory  of!  An  Indian, 
being  among  his  white  neighbours,  asked  for  a  little 
tobacco^  and  one  of  them,  having  some  loose  in  his 
pocket,  gave  him  a  handful.  The  day  following, 
the  Indian  came  back  and  inquired  for  the  donor, 
saying  he  had  found  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  among 
the  tobacco.  Being  told  that,  as  it  had  been  given 
to  him,  he  might  as  well  keep  it,  he  answered,  point- 
ing to  his  breast,  **  I  got  a  good  man  and  a  bad  man 
here  ;  and  the  good  man  say  it  is  not  mine,  I  must 
return  it  to  the  owner.  The  bad  may  say,  '  Why, 
he  gave  it  to  you,  and  it  is  your  own  now.'  The 
good  man  say,  'That's  not  right;  the  tobacco  is 
yours,  not  the  money.'  The  bad  man  say,  '  Never 
mind  ;  you  got  it ;  go  buy  some  dram.'  The  good 
man  say,  *  No,  no,  you  must  not  do  so.'  So  I  don't 
know  what  to  do,  and  I  think  to  go  to  sleep  ;  &u( 
the  good  man  and  the  had  man  keep  talking  all  ntghl, 
and  trouble  me ;  and  now  I  bring  the  money  back 
I  feel  glad." — Chrittian  Age. 

1255.  CONSCIENCE,  Voice  of.  That  grand  old 
bell  in  St.  Paul's  Oathedral,  London,  is  seldom 
heard  by  many  during  the  business  hours  of  the 
day.  The  roar  and  din  of  traffic  in  the  streets  have 
a  strange  power  to  deaden  its  sound  and  prevent 
men  hearing  it.  But  when  the  daily  work  is  over, 
the  desks  are  locked,  and  doors  are  closed,  and 
books  are  put  away,  and  quiet  reigns  in  the  great 
city,  the  case  is  altered.  As  the  old  bell  strikes 
eleven,  and  twelve,  and  one,  and  two,  and  three  at 
night,  thousands  hear  it  who  never  heard  it  during 
the  day.  And  so  I  hope  it  will  be  with  many  a 
one  in  the  matter  of  his  soul.  Now,  while  in  health 
and  strength,  in  the  hurry  and  whirl  of  business, 
I  fear  the  voice  of  your  conscience  is  often  stifled 
and  you  cannot  hear  it  But  the  day  may  come 
when  the  great  bell  of  conscience  vrill  make  itself 
heard,  whether  you  like  it  or  not  Laid  aside  in 
quietness,  and  obliged  by  illness  to  sit  still,  yon 
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may  be  forced  to  look  within  and  ooniider  your 
euura  oonoems. — Bishop  jRyU. 

1866.  cdN8CIENnOT78NE88,  ChriBtian.  A 
linen  merchant  in  Coleraine  offered  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  a  situation  in  his  warehouse,  which  he 
accepted  with  the  consent  of  his  parents.  Mr. 
B knew  that  his  derk  and  overseer  was  a  reli- 
gions man,  but  he  was  not  seusible  of  the  depth  of 
the  principle  which  actuated  him.  Some  differences 
arose  at  times  about  the  way  of  conducting  the 
business,  which  were  settled  very  amicably.  But 
the  time  of  the  great  Dublin  market  approached, 

and  Mr.  B was  busy  preparing  for  it.     The 

master  and  servant  were  together  in  the  folding- 
room,  when  one  of  the  pieces  was  found  short  of 
the  required  number  of  yards.     "  Oome,"  says  Mr. 

B ,  "  it  is  but  a  trifle.    We  shall  soon  stretch  it, 

and  make  out  the  yard.  Come,  Adam,  take  one 
end,  and  pull  against  me.''  Adam  had  neither 
ears  nor  heart  for  the  proposal,  and  absolutely  re- 
fused to  touch  what  he  thought  an  unclean  thing. 
The  usages  of  the  trade  were  strongly  and  variously 
enforced,  but  in  vain.  The  young  man  resolved 
rather  to  suffer  than  to  sin.  Mr.  B was  there- 
fore obliged  to  call  one  of  his  men  less  scrupulous, 
and  Adun  retired  quietly  to  his  desk.    Soon  after, 

Mr.  B ,  in  the  kindest  manner,  stated  to  him 

that  it  was  very  clear  A«  va$  not  JU  for  worldly 
hutinen — (Why  not  ?  If  any  were  unfit,  it  must  be 
the  merchant  himself) — and  wished  him  to  look  out 
for  some  employment  more  congenial  to  his  own 
mind ;  adding  that  he  might  depend  on  his  friend- 
ahip  in  any  line  of  life  into  which  he  should  enter. 

1267.  GOKSCIENnOUSNESS,  Chiiitlan.  In 
the  last  war  in  Germany  a  captain  of  cavalry  was 
ordered  out  on  a  foraging  party.  He  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  troop,  and  marched  to  the  quarter 
assigned  him.  It  was  a  solitary  valley,  in  which 
hardly  aoythiog  but  woods  could  be  seen.  In  the 
midst  of  it  stood  a  little  cottage.  On  perceiving  it 
be  went  np  and  knocked  at  the  door ;  an  ancient 
Hemhutter,  with  a  beard  silvered  by  age,  came  out. 
"  Pather,"  said  the  officer,  "  show  me  a  field  where 
I  can  set  my  troops  a-foraging."  *'  Presently,"  re- 
plied the  Hemhutter.  The  good  old  man  walked 
before,  and  conducted  them  out  of  the  valley. 
After  a  quarter  uf  an  hour's  march  they  found  a 
fine  field  of  barley.  "This  is  the  very  thing  we 
want,"  said  the  captain.  "  Have  patience  for  a  few 
minutes,'*  replied  the  guide ;  "you  shall  be  satis- 
fied." They  went  on,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  league  farther,  they  arrived  at  another 
field  of  barley.  The  troop  immediately  dismounted, 
cut  down  the  grain,  trumed  it  up,  and  remounted. 
The  officer  then  said  to  his  conductor,  "Father, 
you  have  given  to  yourself  and  us  unnecessary 
trouble  ;  the  first  field  was  much  better  than  this." 
**  Very  true,  sir,"  replied  the  good  old  man,  "  b\U  U 
wu  nU  mine." — Tmct  Society  Anecdotem 

1268.  CONSCIENTIOUSNESS,  Eztnme.  A 
member  of  a  certain  theological  seminary  was  so 
sensitive  as  to  any  suspicion  of  plagiarism  that  he 
never  allowed  himself  to  make  the  slightest  quota- 
tion without  giving  his  authority.  On  one  occasion 
be  commenced  grace  at  breakfast  thus — "  Lord,  we 
thank  Thee  that  we  have  awakened  from  the  sleep 
which  a  miter  in  the  Editdmrgh  Review  hnu  called 
'  the  image  of  death.' 
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1269.  C0NSCI£NTI0ir8NE8S,InatuiC6  0f.  The 
late  Mr.  Labouchere  had  made  an  agreement,  pre- 
vioudy  to  his  decease,  with  the  Eastern  Coimties 
Railway  for  a  passage  through  his  estate  near 
Chelmsford,  for  whi<£  the  company  were  to  pay 
thirty-five  thousand  pounds.  When  the  money  had 
been  paid  and  the  passage  made,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Mr.  L.,  finding  that  the  property  was 
much  less  deteriorated  than  .had  been  expected, 
voluntarily  returned  fifteen  thousand  pounds  of  the 
amount  to  the  company. — Quaterly  Review. 

12ea  CONSCIENTIOUSNESS,  Beaton  for.  A 
man  was  once  asked  why  he  was  so  very  particular 
to  give  good  measure — over  good — and  he  replied, 
"  G^  has  given  me  but  one  journey  through  this 
world ;  and  when  I  am  gone  I  cannot  return  to 
correct  mistakes." 

1261.  CONSCIENTIOUSNESS,  Baspoet  for.    Dr. 

Arnold,  of  Rugby,  once  remarked  respecting  one 
of  his  pupils  who  was  in  the  habit  of  attending 
to  all  his  duties  conscientiously  and  faithfully,  "  I 
could  stand  hat  in  hand  to  that  boy.'* 

1262.  CONSECRATION  and  dsaniliig  a  daily 
neoossity.  On  the  bathing-tub  of  a  Chinese  king 
was  engraven  this  motto,  "Renew  thyself  com- 
pletely each  day ;  do  it  again  and  again,  and  for  ever 
again." — Sunday  cU  Home, 

1263.  CONSECRATION  and  Inznxy.  Lady 
Huntingdon,  with  an  income  of  only  £1200  a  year, 
did  much  for  the  cause  of  religion.  She  maintained 
the  college  she  had  erected  at  her  sole  expense  ;  she 
erected  chapels  in  the  most  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  she  supported  ministers  who  were  sent  to  preach 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  A  minister  of  the 
Gospel  and  a  person  from  the  country  once  called 
on  her  ladyship.  When  they  came  out  the  country- 
man turned  his  eyes  towards  the  house,  and,  after 
a  short  pause,  exclaimed,  *'What  a  lesson  1  Can 
a  person  of  her  noble  birth,  nursed  in  the  lap  of 
grandeur,  live  in  such  a  house,  so  meanly  furnished 
— and  shall  I,  a  tradesman,  be  surrounded  with 
luxury  and  elegance?  From  this  moment  I  shall 
hate  my  house,  my  furniture,  and  myself  for  spend- 
insf  so  little  for  God  and  so  much  in  folly." — 
Whiteerois» 

1264.  CONSECRATION  and  self-denial.  I  wish 
that  our  churches  would  imitate  that  of  Pastor 
Harms,  in  Germany,  where  every  member  was 
consecrated  to  God  indeed  and  of  a  truth.  The 
farmers  gave  the  produce  of  theii'  lands,  the  working 
men  their  labour ;  one  gave  a  large  house  to  be  used 
as  a  missionary  college,  and  Pastor  Harms  obtained 
money  for  a  ship  which  he  fitted  out  to  make  voyages 
to  Africa,  and  then  he  sent  missionaries,  and  little 
companies  of  his  people  with  them,  to  form  Christian 
communities  among  the  bushmen.  When  will  our 
churches  be  equally  self-denying  and  energetic? — 
Spurgeon, 

1266.  CONSECRATION,  Cause  of.  A  Syrian 
Arab^  when  narrating  the  circumstances  of  his  con- 
version, said  a  Bible  was  given  to  him,  and  he  read 
it,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  whole.  But  it 
had  no  sensible  effect  upon  his  life  until  he  was 
brought  into  a  scene  of  trial  and  danger,  in  which 
he  received  most  serious  injuries.  During  that 
terrible  conffict,  from  which  he  was  with  difficulty 
rescued  by  lus  friends,  he  stated  that  the  $ini  of  his 
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whole  life  appeared  to  pass  in  review  before  him, 
aod  he  inwardly  vowed  that  if  his  life  was  spared 
it  shotild  be  devoted  to  Grod  This  led  to  entire  de- 
cision and  consecration  to  Christ,  and  hi«  life  is 
being  spent  in  devotion  to  His  service  and  glory. 

1266.  CONfiUBCRATION,  Complete.  During  one 
of  the  terrible  wars  between  France  and  Germany, 
when  the  French  had  crossed  the  Rhine  and  taken 
possession  of  a  part  of  the  country,  a  remarkable 
scene  occurred  in  one  of  the  Grerman  universities. 
One  of  the  professors,  at  that  time  perhaps  the 
most  gifted  and  eloquent  man  in  Europe,  lecturing 
in  the  presence  of  his  students,  closed  the  bool^ 
declaring  that  he  would  never  stand  before  them 
again  until  bis  country  was  free  ;  and  he  left  their 
midst  to  join  the  army  and  face  the  enemy  as  a 
common  soldier.  Whatever  gifts  he  had,  he  put 
them  aside ;  he  sacrificed  them  for  the  sake  of  the 
cause  BO  dear  to  him.  So  Paul,  impressed  by  the 
needs  of  men  and  the  greatness  of  the  mission  com- 
mitted  to  him,  said,  "I  determined  not  to  know 
anything  among  you  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him 
crucified." — K 

1267.  CONSECRATION,  DeUberate.  Howard's 
second  wife,  like  her  husband,  was  decidedly  evan 
gelical  in  sentiment ;  and,  according  to'  a  custom 
prevalent  in  former  days  amongst  Puritans,  and 
not  unknown  amongst  Anglo-Catholics — ^though  in 
their  case  it  took-  a  different  form — she  wrote  with 
her  own  hand  "  a  surrender  and  dedication  of  her- 
self to  her  God  and  her  Saviour  ; "  and  this  docu- 
ment Howard  is  said  to  have  carried  with  him  on 
his  journeys.  According  to  the  testimony  of  a  lady 
who  had  known  her  well,  Howard,  soon  after  her 
marriage,  "  sold  some  jewels  his  wife  had  no  longer 
any  indination  to  wear,  and  put  the  money  into  a 
purse  called  by  herself  and  her  husband  the  charity 
puree.**  And  it  is  further  related  that  when  they 
were  in  London,  soon  after  her  marriage,  he  took 
his  wife  to  the  Pantheon,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
effect  such  a  scene  would  have  upon  her  mind.  As 
they  mingled  with  the  throng  and  walked  the 
round  she  appeared  lost  in  thought  *'Now, 
Harriet,"  he  said,  **1  munt  insist  on  your  telling 
me  what  you  have  been  thinking  about.  "Well," 
she  replied,   **if  I  must  tell  you,   I  have  been 

thinking  of  Mr. 's  sermon  last  Sunday." — Dr. 

SUmgkton, 

1268.  CONSECRATION,  Effeots  of.  ^schines 
perceiving  every  one  give  Socrates  something  for 
a  present,  said  untq  him,  "  Because  I  have  nothing 
else  to  give,  I  will  give  thee  myself."  "Do  so,'' 
said  Socrates,  "  and  I  will  give  thee  back  again  to 
thyself  better  than  when  I  received  thee." 

1269.  CONSECRATION  miinndentood.  When 
Robert  Moffat,  the  Cheshire  gardener,  offered  him- 
self as  a  missionary,  some  of  his  friends  thought,  and 
others  actually  said,  that  his  brains  were  turned. 
His  reply  was,  "  Turned  ?  So  they  are.  But  they 
are  turned  the  right  vag." — Dr.  Clifford. 

1270.  CONSECRATION,  PenonaL  A  missionaiy 
meeting  was  held  and  a  contribution  was  called  for. 
The  boxes  returned,  and  the  contents  were  counted 
over  —  bank-notes,  silver,  shillings,  and  pence. 
"  There  is  a  card  ;  who  put  that  in  ? "  **  A  young 
man  back  in  the  congregation.'*  "  What  is  written 
on  it?"  *  I  Myself."  This  was  the  young  man*s 
offering — himeclf.    He  cotild  not  gi ve  silver  and  gi»ld 


to  the  mission  cause,  so  he  gave  himet^. — II.  L. 
Haetinffe. 

1271.  CONSECRATION  to  one  ibfng.  When 
CsBnar  Malan  first  entered  on  his  course  as  the 
preacher  of  a  free  salvation,  he  replied  to  a  friend 
who  expressed  surprise  at  the  decided  manner  in 
which  he  had  laid  aside  all  his  literary  engagements, 
**  My  life  is  too  short  for  that  work."— J^/e  0/  Oceear 
Malan. 

1272.  CONSECRATION,  Two  estimatM  of.  If 
there  was  ever  a  man  who  seemed  to  spend  his  life 
for  nothing  it  was  Henry  Martyn — a  man  of  an 
exquisite  nature,  great  power,  and  a  sweet  and 
loving  disposition.  Taking  the  highest  honours  at 
the  university,  and  having  the  best  prospects  in  the 
Church,  he  was  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  conse- 
crate himself  to  the  cause  of  foreign  missions.  For 
that  object  he  sacrificed  that  which  was  dearer  to 
him  than  life — for  she  to  whom  he  was  affianced 
declined  to  go  with  him.  He  forsook  father  and 
mother,  and  native  land,  and  love  itself,  and  went, 
an  elegant  and  accomplished  scholar,  among  the 
Persians,  the  Orientals,  and  spent  a  few  years 
almost  without  an  apparent  conversion.  Still  he 
laboured  on,  patient  and  faithful,  until,  seised  with 
a  fever,  he  staggered.  And  the  last  record  that  he 
made  in  his  journal  was,  that  he  sat  under  the 
orchard-trees  and  sighed  for  that  land  where  there 
should  be  sickness  and  suffering  no  more.  The 
record  closed  ;  he  died,  and  a  stranger  marked  bis 
grave.  A  woridly  man  would  say,  "  Here  vxu  an 
inetanee  of  mietaken  teal  a/nd  erUhueiaam;  here  was 
a  man  who  might  have  produced  a  powerful  effect 
on  the  Church  and  in  his  own  country,  and  built 
up  a  happy  home  and  been  respected  and  honoured  ; 
but,  under  the  influence  of  a  strange  fanaticism  he 
went  abroad,  and  sickened  and  di^,  and  that  was 
the  last  of  him."  The  last  of  him  I  Henry  Martyn's 
life  was  the  seed-life  of  more  noble  souls,  perhaps, 
than  the  life  of  any  other  man  that  ever  lived. — 
Beecher. 

1273.  CONSERVATIVISM,  Illiutration  of!  Of 
a  country  family  in  Perthshire  it  is  recorded  that 
they  have  lived  from  father  to  son  for  five  hundred 
years  on  the  same  small  ancestral  estate,  and  during 
that  period  they  have  never  once  either  loet  or  gained 
an  acre. — Good  Words. 

1274.  CONSISTENCY,  A  father*B.  A  young 
man,  when  about  to  be  ordained  as  a  minister, 
stated  that  at  one  period  of  his  life  he  had  been 
nearly  betrayed  into  principles  of  infidelity.  '*  But," 
he  added,  "there  was  one  argument  in  favour  of 
Christianity  which  I  could  never  refute — the  con- 
sistent conduct  of  my  own  father." 

1276.  CONSISTENCY  a  penonal  matter. 
Sterne,  who  used  his  wife  very  ill,  was  one  day 
talking  to  Garrick  in  a  fine  sentimental  manner,  in 
praise  of  conjugal  love  and  fidelity.  "The  hus- 
band," said  he,  '*  who  behaves  unkindly  to  his 
wife  deserves  to  have  bis  house  burnt  over  his 
head."  "  If  you  think  so^"  said  Garrick,  <*  I  hope 
your  house  is  insured." — Clerical  Anecdotes. 

1276.  CONSISTENCY,  Christiaa.  Milton  ex- 
cuses  Oliver  Cromwell's  want  of  bookish  application 
in  his  youth  thus : — **  It  did  not  become  that  hand 
to  wax  soft  in  literary  ease  which  was  to  be  inured 
to  the  use  of  arms  and  hardened  with  asperity ; 
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that  right  arm  to  be  loftly  wrapped  up  among  the 
biFds  of  Athens  by  whioh  thunderbolts  were  soon 
afterwards  to  be  hurled  among  the  eagles  which 
emulate  the  sun."  Carnal  ease  and  worldly  wisdom 
are  not  becoming  in  the  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  He 
has  to  wrestle  against  principalities  and  powers,  and 
has  need  of  sterner  qualities  than  those  whioh 
sparkle  in  the  eyes  of  fashion  or  adorn  the  neck  of 
elegance. — Spurgeon, 

1277.  00N8I8TBNC7,  in  biuinMS,  Argnmeiit 
for.  "  I  tell  uur  directors  that  if  they  compel  con- 
dactors  to  break  the  fourth  commandment,  they 
have  no  riffht  to  expect  them  to  keep  the  eighth." 
That  was  uie  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge's  business  way 
of  putting  to  railroad  companies  the  ai^ument  for 
Sabbath-keeping. 

1278.  C0N8ISTENC7,  tnflnence  of.  A  gentle* 
man  in  England  said  that  he  owed  his  conversion 
mainly  to  the  marked  eontiateneif  of  a  merchant  who 
lived  not  far  from  him.  His  neighbour  was  a  Chris- 
tian, and  professed  to  carry  on  his  large  business 
on  strictly  Christian  principles.  This  surprised 
him ;  but  not  being  sure  of  its  reality,  he  deter- 
mined to  watch  him  for  a  year,  and  if  at  the  end 
of  that  time  he  found  that  he  was  really  what  he 
professed  to  be,  he  would  beoome  a  Christian  alsa 
All  the  year  he  watched  without  finding  any  flaw 
or  inconsistency  in  his  dealing.  The  result  was  a 
thorough  conviction  that  the  merchant  was  a  true 
man,  and  that  religion  was  a  reality. — CUrloal 
Library. 

1279.  C0HSISTENC7,  Value  of.    When  the  late 

Rev.  Mr.  K was  settled  in  his  congregation  of 

S ,  they  could  not  furnish  him  with  lodginss. 

In  these  circumstances,  a  Captain  F ,  in  the 

neighbourhood,  though  a  stranger  to  religion,  took 
him  into  his  family.  But  our  young  clergyman  soon 
found  himself  in  very  unpleasant  circuuistanoes, 
owing  to  the  csptain's  practice  of  swearing.  One 
day  at  table,  after  a  very  liberal  volley  of  oaths 
from  the  captain,  he  observed  calmly,  "Captain, 
you  have  certainly  made  use  of  a  number  of  very 
improper  terms."  The  captain,  who  was  rather  a 
choleric  man,  was  instantly  in  a  blaze.  '*  Pray,  sir, 
what  improper  terms  have  I  used?"  '* Surely, 
captain,  yoit  must  know,"  replied  the  clergyman 
with  greater  coolness ;  "  and  having  already  put  me 
to  the  pain  of  hearing  them,  vou  cannot  be  in 
earnest  in  imposing  upon  me  the  additional  pain 
of  repeating  them."  "  You  are  right,  sir,"  resumed 
the  captain,  "you  are  right.  Support  your  char- 
acter, and  we  will  respect  you.  We  have  a  parcel 
of  dergymen  around  us  here  who  seem  quite 
uneasy  till  they  get  us  'to  understand  that  we  may 
use  any  freedom  we  please  before  them,  and  we 
desiMse  them." 

1280.  CONSOLATIONS,  Abounding.  When  Mr. 
James  Bainham,  who  suffered  under  Henry  VIII. 
of  England,  was  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  which 
had  hidf  consumed  his  arms  and  legs,  he  said  aloud, 
"  O  ye  Papists,  ye  look  for  miracles,  and  here  now 
yon  may  see  a  miracle ;  for  in  this  fire  I  feel  no 
more  pain  than  if  I  were  in  a  bed  of  down,  but  it 
is  to  me  a  bed  of  roses." 

1281.  CONSTANCY,  Test  of.  When  the  bril- 
liant,  amiable,  and  accomplished  young  Italian 
woman,  Olympia  Morata,  whose  learning  and  love- 
liness graced  the  splendid  epoch  of  Le^  X.,  had 


become  the  persecuted  victim  of  Romish  tyranny 
for  honouring  Christ  above  a  polluted  priesthood, 
then  poverty,  sickness,  desolation,  ezUe,  tried  their 
worst  upon  her  constancy.  After  she  who  had 
been  the  delicate  nursling  of  courts  and  letters  had 
fled  aoroes  the  stony  fields  of  Bavaria,  with  literally 
bare  and  bleeding  feet,  the  strength  of  the  fraU 
body  failing,  she  bent  under  the  roughness  of  for- 
tune, and  quietly  lay  down  to  die.  To  one  of  her 
noble  friends  in  Italy  she  wrote,  "  Let  the  Word  of 
God  be  the  rule  of  thy  life,  the  lamp  upon  thy 
path,  and  thou  wilt  not  stumble."  As  the  purple 
flood  of  life  ebbed  in  her  thin  white  frame  she 
said,  "  I  desire  to  die,  because  I  know  the  secret  of 
death.  The  cunning  mechanism  is  near  to  its  dis- 
solution. I  desire  to  die,  that  I  may  be  with  Jesus 
Christ,  and  find  in  Him  eternal  life.  Do  not  be 
disturbed  at  my  death,  for  I  shall  conquer  in  the 
end ;  I  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Chnst"  With 
Chriet  I  So,  the  world  over,  and  through  all  ages, 
in  the  first  century  or  the  last,  the  true  heart  of 
faith  answers,  in  its  final  and  ^dorified  hour,  to  the 
prayer  of  Jesus,  "With  me,  where  I  am."— 
Huntington, 

1282.  CONTACT,  pononal,  Inflnonoe  of.  Said 
Greneral  Havelock,  in  reply  to  a  remark  of  a  friend 
as  to  his  influence  over  the  men  of  his  regiment, 
'*/  keep  doee  to  them — ^have  personal  contact  vrith 
each  man,  and  know  each  man  s  name." — Preat  her's 
Lantern, 

1288.  CONTAMINATION,  Dangerof.  Sophronius^ 
a  wise  teacher,  would  not  suffer  even  his  grown-up 
sons  and  daughters  to  associate  with  those  whose 
conduct  was  not  pure  and  upright.  **  Bear  father," 
said  the  gentle  Eulalia  to  him  one  day  when  he 
forbade  her,  in  company  with  her  brother,  to  visit 
the  volatile  Lucinda,  "you  must  think  us  very 
childish  if  you  imagine  that  we  should  be  exposed 
to  danger  by  it"  The  father  took  in  silence  a  dead 
coal  from  the  hearth,  and  reached  it  to  his  daughter. 
**  It  will  not  bum  you,  my  child ;  take  it."  Eulalia 
did  so^  and  behold  her  beautiful  white  hand  was 
soiled  and  blackened,  and,  as  it  chanced,  her  white 
dress  idsa  "  We  cannot  be  too  careful  in  handling 
coals,"  said  Eulalia,"  in  vexation."  "Yes,  truly/' 
said  the  father.  "You  see,  my  child,  that  coals, 
even  if  they  do  not  bum,  blacken ;  so  it  is  with 
the  company  of  the  vicious." — From  the  German, 

1284.  CONTAMINATION,  Danger  Of.  Sir  Peter 
Lely  made  it  a  rule  never  to  look  at  a  bad  pic- 
ture, having  found  by  experience  that  whenever  he 
did  so  his  pencil  took  a  taint  from  it  "Apply 
this,"  adds  Bishop  Home,  "to  bad  books  and  bad 
company." 

1286.    CONTENTEDNESS   ill  old  ago.      The 

amiable  Bishop  Berkeley,  of  Cloyne,  was  so  entirely 
contented  with  his  diocese,  that,  when  offered  by 
the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  (then  Lord-Lieutenant)  a 
bishopric  much  more  lucrative  than  that  he  pos- 
sessed, he  declined  it,  with  these  words,  "I  love 
my  neighbours,  and  they  love  me ;  why,  then,  should 
I  begin,  in  my  old  days,  to  form  new  connections, 
and  tear  myself  from  those  friends  whose  kindness 
is  to  me  the  greatest  happiness  I  enjoy  ?  "  Acting 
in  this  instance  like  the  celebrated  Plutarch,  who, 
being  asked  why  he  resided  in  his  native  city,  so 
obscure  and  so  little,  "  I  sUy,"  said  he,  "  lest  it 
should  grow  less." 
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19M.  CONTENTMENT,  aJid  the  Bible.    "  We 

have  heftrd,**  said  a  gentleman  to  Thomai  Mann,  a 
pious  waterman  on  tiie  Thamei,  '*  that  teaching  the 
poor  to  read  has  a  tendency  to  make  them  discon- 
tented with  the  station  in  which  Proyidence  has 
placed  them.  Do  you  think  so  ?  ^  **  No,  sir  ;  quite 
the  contrary.  All  that  I  have  read  in  the  Bible 
teaches  me  to  be  content  with  the  dttpensations 
of  Providence — to  be  industrions  and  careful.  A 
Christian  cannot  be  an  idle  or  an  ungrateful  man." 
— Whitecrott, 

1287.  CONTENTMENT,  at  all  timea  A  vener. 
able  man  of  eighty  having  been  asked,  **  Whi<^  is  the 
happitMt  aeoion  of  life  f  *'  thus  answered  the  question 
— '*  When  spring  comes,  and,  under  the  Influence  of 
the  gentle  warmth  of  the  atmosphere,  the  buds  com- 
mence to  show  themselves  and  to  turn  into  flowers, 
I  think  in  myself,  '  Oh  what  a  beautitul  season  is 
spring  I '  Then  when  summer  comes  and  covers  the 
trees  with  thick  foliage,  when  the  birds  are  so 
happy  in  singing  their  pretty  songs,  I  say  to  myself, 
'  Oh,  summer  is  a  fine  tning ! '  Then  when  autumn 
arrives,  and  I  see  the  same  trees  laden  with  the  finest 
and  most  tempting  fruits,  I  cry  out»  'Oh,  how 
magnificent  is  autumn  t  *  And,  finally,  when  the 
rude  and  hard  winter  makes  its  appearanoe,  and 
there  are  neither  leaves  nor  fruits  on  the  trees, 
then,  through  their  naked  branches,  I  look  upwanl 
and  perceive,  better  than  I  could  ever  do  before,  the 
splendid  stars  that  glitter  in  the  sky." 

1288.  CONTENTMENT,  Enforced.  George  IIL, 
walking  out  one  morning,  met  a  lad  at  the  stable- 
door,  and  asked  him,  "  Well,  boy,  what  do  you  do  ? 
What  do  they  pay  you  V  "I  help  in  the  stable," 
replied  the  lad ;  "  but  I  have  nothing  except  victuals 
and  clothes."  *'  Be  content^"  replied  the  King;  "  I 
have  no  more." 

1289.  CONTENTMENT,  lUiutrated  ThU  power 
of  content  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  illustrated  by 
sudden  joy  in  the  midst  of  trouUes ;  by  the  rising 
up  out  of  a  man's  soul, of  self-sustaining  power 
under  all  circumstances.  An  incident  that  I  read, 
which  occurred  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  is  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  it  It  was  related  by  one 
of  the  lotter-writers,  who  have  been  the  true  his- 
torians of  our  war.  One  of  these  letter-writers 
had  a  poet's  eye.  He  narrates  the  fact  thatkfter 
a  terrific  cannonading  (which  took  place  ov  the 
third  dayT^  when  some  four  hundred  cannons 
answered  each  other  on  Cemetery   Ridge,  there 

^ame  a  sudden  lull,  as  the  enemy  were  about  to 
make  a  charge ;  and  that  the  burds,  having  been 
scared  out  of  the  peach-trees,  out  of  all  the  fruit 
and  shade  trees,  by  the  fearful  uproar,  came  one 
by  one,  gently  flying  back ;  and  that  during  this 
momentary  lull  theysparrows  opened  their  mouths 
and  began  to  sing^kgain.  Right  in  the  midst  of 
blood,  right  in  the  'taiidst  of  ten  thousand  bleeding 
corpses,  and  when  the  echo  had  hardly  died  out  of 
the  heavens,  these  sweet  birds  were  singing. — 
JBeeeher, 

1290.  CONTENTMENT,  neoessaiy  to  a  ChriB- 
tialL  Making  a  day's  excursion  from  Botzen,  in 
the  Tyrol,  we  went  along  the  very  narrowest  of 
roads,  mere  alleys,  to  which  our  country  lanes 
would  be  turnpike  roads.  Well,  you  may  be  sure 
that  we  did  not  engage  an  ordinary  broad  carriage, 
for  that  would  have  found  the  passage  as  difficult 
as  the  needle's  eye  to  the  camel ;  but  our  landlord 


had  every  narrow  chaise  for  us — just  the  very 
thing  for  threading  those  four-feet  passages.  Now, 
I  must  make  you  near  the  moral  of  it,  you  fretful 
little  gentlemen.  When  you  have  a  small  estate, 
you  must  have  small  wants,  and  by  contentment 
suit  your  carriage  to  your  road.  "Not  so  easy," 
say  you  f  "Very  necessary  to  a  Christian,"  say  L 
— Spurgton, 


1291.  CONTENTMENT,  One  source  of.    When 

the  Rev.  Mr.  C was  minister  of  the  XT.  P. 

church  in  Sanquhar,  he  called  one  day,  in  the 
course  of  his  pastoral  visitation,  on  a  decent  old 
woman  who  was  a  member  of  his  congregation. 
Engaged  in  friendly  conversation  with  her,  he  said, 
"  I  hear  your  potatoes  are  not  very  good  this  year. 
Jennet."  **  Deed  are  they  no,  sir,  said  Jennet ; 
"  they're  very  bad  ;  but  Pve  reason  to  be  thankfu' 
that  ither  folk's  are  as  bad  as  my  ain." — Jamts 
Douglas,  Ph,D. 

1292L  CONTENTMENT,  Bareness  of.  A  gentle- 
man had  a  board  put  up  on  a  part  of  his  land,  on 
which  was  written,  **  I  will  give  this  field  to  any 
one  who  is  really  contented."  When  an  applicant 
came  he  asked",  *'Are  yon  contented?"  The 
general  answer  vras,  "  I  am ; "  and  his  reply  inva- 
riably was,  "Then  what  do  you  want  with  my 
field  I " 

1298.  CONTENTMENT,  Beardi  for.  I  knew  a 
man  that  had  health  and  riches,  and  several  houses 
all  beautiful  and  ready  furnished,  and  would  often 
trouble  himself  and  family  to  be  removing  from  one 
house  to  another;  and  being  asked  by  a  friend  why 
he  removed  so  often  from  one  house  to  another, 
replied,  "It  was  to  find  content  in  some  one  of 
them." — Isaae  Walton, 

1294.  CONTENTMENT,  Secret  of.  An  Italian 
bishop  struggled  through  great  difficulties  without 
repinmg,  and  met  with  much  opposition  without 
ever  betraying  the  least  impatienoe.  An  intimate 
friend  of  his,  who  highly  admired  these  virtues, 
which  he  thought  impossible  to  imitate,  one  day 
asked  the  bishop  if  he  could  communicate  his  secret 
of  being  always  easy.  "Yes,"  replied  the  old 
man ;  "  I  can  teach  you  my  secret  with  great  facility. 
It  consists  in  nothing  more  than  mMng  a  right  vat 
of  my  eyes/*  His  friend  begged  him  to  explain 
himself.  "Most  willingly,"  returned  the  bishop. 
"  In  whatever  state  I  am,  I  first  of  all  look  up  to 
heaven,  and  remember  that  my  principal  business 
here  is  to  get  there ;  I  then  look  down  on  the 
earth,  and  (»ll  to  mind  how  small  a  space  I  shall 
occupy  in  it  when  I  am  to  be  interred  ;  I  then  look 
abroad  on  the  world,  and  observe  what  multitudes 
there  are  who  are,  in  all  respects,  more  unhappy 
than  myseU.  Thus  I  learn  where  true  happiness 
is  placed,  where  all  our  cares  must  end,  and  how 
very  little  reason  I  have  to  repine  or  complain."— 
WhiUcross, 

1296.  CONTENTMENT,  tbe  trae  riches.  Epi- 
curus writes  a  letter  to  Idomeneus,  who  was  then  a 
very  powerful,  wealthy,  and,  it  seems,  bountiful  per- 
son,— ^to  recommend  to  him,  who  had  made  so  many 
men  rich,  one  Pythodes,  a  friend  of  his,  whom  he 
desired  might  be  made  a  rich  man  too.  "But  I 
entreat  you  that  you  would  not  do  it  just  the  same 
way  as  you  have  done  to  many  less  deserving  per- 
sons;  but  in   the  most  gentiemanly  manner  of 
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obUging  hiin,  which  is  not  to  add  Anything  to  his 
estaie,  bat  to  take  something  from  ki$  deirei,*^ — 
AbraJiam  Couie$. 

lS9e.  CONTENTIOV,  BeUgions,  to  b«  aToided. 

John  Wesley,  a  man  whose  bitterest  enemy  oould 
cot  fairly  accuse  him  of  indifference  to  the  doctrines 
and  faith  "  once  delivered  to  the  lalntB,"  wrote  thus 
liberally  and  large  heartedly  to  a  ooirospondent : 
**  Men  may  die  without  any  opinions,  and  yet  be 
csrried  into  Abraham's  bosom ;  but  if  we  be  with- 
out love,  what  will  knowledge  avail?  /  mil  not 
quarrd  vnth  you  ahovt  opinions.  Only  see  that  your 
heart  be  right  toward  God,  and  that  you  know  and 
loTe  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  love  your  neigh- 
bour%  and  walk  as  your  Master  walked,  and  I  ask 
no  more.  I  am  sick  of  opinions.  Give  me  a  good 
■nd  substantial  religion,  a  humble,  gentle  love  of 
God  and  man." — £. 

1297.  CONTEHnONB,  Heed  Of  cbirity  In.    I 

have  conversed  with  some  men  who  rejoiced  in  the 
death  or  calamity  of  others,  and  accounted  it  as  a 
judgment  upon  them  for  being  on  the  other  side  ; 
but  within  the  revolution  of  a  few  months  the 
same  men  met  with  a  more  unea^  and  unhand- 
some death ;  which,  when  I  saw,  I  wept  and  was 
afraid,  for  I  knew  that  it  must  be  so  with  all  men ; 
for  we  also  shall  die,  and  end  our  quarrel  and  con- 
tentions by  passing  to  a  final  sentence.— Veremy 
Taylor. 

1298.  OONTRrnOir,  Effects  of.  When  King 
Henry  IX,  in  the  ages  gone  by,  was  provoked  to 
take  up  stfras  against  his  ungrateful  and  rebellious 
son,  he  besieged  him  in  one  of  the  French  towns, 
and  the  son  being  near  to  death,  desired  to  see  his 
father,  and  confess  his  wrong-doing ;  but  the  stem 
old  sire  refused  to  look  the  rebel  in  the  face.  The 
young  man,  being  sorely  troubled  in  his  consdenoe, 
said  to  those  about  him*  "I  am  dying;  take  me 
from  my  bed,  and  let  me  lie  in  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
in  token  of  my  sorrow  for'  my  ingratitude  to  my 
father.**  Thus  he  died ;  and  when  the  tidings  came 
to  the  old  man,  outside  the  walls,  that  his  boy  had 
died  in  ashes,  repentant  for  his  rebellion,  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  earth,  like  another  David,  and 
said,  <« Would  God  I  had  died  for  him."  The 
thought  of  his  boy's  broken  heart  touched  the  heart 
of  the  father. — J^ntrgeon, 

1299.  CONTamON  for  sin.  A  short  time  since 
a  young  man  named  Tuahine  came  loitering  about 
my  honsfB  in  an  unusual  way.  Knowing  him  to  be 
one  of  the  baser  sort,  I  said,  ''Friend,  have  you 
any  bosiBess  with  met"  Tears  gushed  into  his 
eyes  ;  he  could  at  first  hardly  speak.  At  length  he 
replied,  "You  know  I  am  a  wicked  man.  Shame 
covers  my  face  and  holds  me  back.  To-day  I  have 
broken  through  all  fear.  I  want  to  know  is  there 
room  for  me  ? — can  I  expect  mercy  ?  "  I  said, "  How 
came  you  to  have  such  a  thought  as  that  f "  His 
countenance  blushed ;  tears  started  from  his  eyes, 
and  he  said,  "  I  was  at  work,  putting  up  my  garden 
fence.  Jt  was  a  long,  hard  work,  and  only  myself 
to  do  it.  All  over  dirt  and  greatly  wearied,  I  sat 
down  on  a  little  bank  to  rest,  and  said  within  my- 
self— I  cannot  tell  why — '  All  this  great  garden,  and 
death  for  my  soul ;  all  this  great  property,  and 
death  for  ever!  Oh,  what  shall  I  do?'  I  went 
immediately  and  bathed ;  then  went  to  my  wife, 
and  told  her  my  thoughts  and  wishes.    She  agreed 


to  my  desire,  and  we,  on  that  evening 
work,  and  came  to  this  place  where  the 
God  lives,  and  I  have  been  wishing  to  spe« 
ever  since."    I  was  quite  affected  to  hear  th 
gave  him  all  the  instructiDn  and  enooorag  .^ent 
which  I  conceived  the  Scriptures  warranted,  and 
am  h^ppy  to  say  that  the  man  continues  to  live 
bi^pUy  and  worthy  of  the  Gospel— ifec^  Mr,  Ortmond 
{SofOhSeat), 

1800.  OOHTBinON,  Bhort-IiTod.  When,  one 
day,  visiting  a  prison  chaplain,  the  Rev.  W.  Harness 
asked  him  whether  his  ministry  had  been  attended 
with  success.  "With  very  little,  I  grieve  to  say," 
was  the  reply.  "  A  short  time  smce  I  thought  I 
had  brought  to  a  better  state  of  mind  a  man  who 
had  attempted  to  murder  a  woman  and  had  been 
condemned  to  death.  He  showed  great  signs  of 
contrition  after  the  sentence  was  paned  upon  him, 
and  I  thought  I  could  observe  the  dawnings  of  graoe 
upon  the  souL  I  gave  him  a  Bible,  and  he  was 
most  assiduous  in  the  study  of  it,  frequently  quot- 
ing passa^  from  it  which  he  said  convinced  him 
of  the  hemousness  of  his  offence.  The  man  gave 
altogether  such  a  promise  of  reformation,  and  of  a 
change  of  heart  and  life,  that  I  exerted  myself  to 
the  utmost,  and  obtained  for  him  such  a  commuta- 
tion of  his  sentence  as  would  enable  him  soon  to 
begin  the  world  again,  and,  as  I  hoped,  with  a 
happier  result.  I  oJled  to  inform  him  of  my  sno- 
cess.  His  gratitude  knew  no  bounds;  he  said  I 
was  his  preserver — ^his  deliverer.  "  And  here,"  he 
added,  as  he  grasped  my  hand  in  parting,  "  hire  4$ 
your  Bible ;  I  may  as  well  return  it  to  yon,  for  I 
hope  I  shall  never  want  it  again." — W,  Davenport 
Aaamt, 

1801.  OONTBOYEBST  and  Mndnemi.  A  New- 
foundland dog  and  a  mastiff  had  a  contest  on  a 
bridge  about  a  bone,  of  which  each  claimed  posses- 
sion. It  was  a  worthless  old  bone,  but  it  served  to 
make  a  quarrel  about ;  and  so  they  went  snapping 
and  snarling  at  each  other,  until,  finally,  each 
tugging  at  the  bone,  they  slipped  off  the  bridge  into 
the  water,  and  floated  away  for  some  distance  before 
they  could  come  to  shore.  Newfoundland  easily 
reached  the  land,  and  looking  back,  saw  mastiff 
struggling  vainly  to  reach  the  uiore,  and  just  ready 
to  sink.  Forgetting  his  rage,  the  noble  animal 
plunged  in  again,  seized  the  mastiff  by  the  coUar, 
and,  keeping  his  head  above  water,  towed  him 
safely  to  land.  As  they  stood  on  the  shore  and 
shook  themselves  dry,  you  could  almost  see  in  the 
glance  of  their  friendly  eyes,  **  Tou  don't  catch  us 
quarrelling  again  I " 

1809.  TONTBOVEBST  and  the  lo^o  of  souls. 
Some  time  ago  I  went  down  to  Lookout  Mountain, 
and  an  old  resident  there  said  to  me,  '*  Our  soldiers 
fought  bravely  up  there  above  the  clouds ;  but 
sometimes  the  mists  were  so  heavy  that  they  could 
not  distinguish  friends  from  foes,  and  struck  at  each 
other"  If  we  were  to  go  up  among  the  cloudy 
heights  of  metaphysical  argument,  I  am  not  certain 
that  we  might  not  find  ourselves  in  hot  controversy ; 
but  I  will  say  that  neither  you  nor  I  would  be  con- 
tent to  sit  in  the  solitude  of  the  mountain  and  sing 
the  song  of  the  wreck  when  poor  human  beings 
are  straggling  in  the  water.  We  go  down  into  the 
breakers,  and  when  we  are  there  we  never  get  into 
any  controversy  about  those  things  which  are  in  the 
clouds.— i2«p.  /.  M,  BuekUjf 
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1308.  C0NTB0VEBS7,  and  the  trcM  Chnroh.  | 
Two  Sootchmen  occupied  the  same  cottage,  each 
being  bonnd  to  keep  his  own  side  of  the  house  well 
thatched.  They  were  sadly  divided  religiously,  one 
being  a  Burgher  and  the  other  an  Anti*burgher. 
After  repeated  battles  of  words,  they  were  not  on 
•peaking  terms.  One  day  these  men  were  at  work 
on  the  roof,  each  thatching  his  own  side,  and  they 
met  at  the  top,  and  were  forced  to  look  in  each 
other's  faces.  One  of  the  men  took  off  his  oap^  and 
scratching  his  head,  said  to  the  other,  "Johnnie, 
you  and  me,  I  think,  ha'e  been  very  foolish  to  dis- 
pute as  we  ha'e  done  concerning  Christ's  will  aboot 
our  Kirks,  until  we  ha*e  dean  forgot  His  will  aboot 
ourselves ;  and  so  we  ha'e  fought  so  bitterly  for 
what  we  ca'  the  truth,  that  it  has  ended  in  spite. 
Whatever  is  wrong,  it's  perfectly  certain  that  it 
never  can  be  richt  to  be  uncivil,  unneighbourly,  un- 
kind— in  fac*,  tae  hate  one  anither.  Na,  na ;  ihat*» 
the  deevU'8  work,  and  no  Qod's  I  Noo  it  strikes  me 
that  maybe  it's  wi'  the  Kirk  as  wi'  this  house : 
ye're  working  on  ae  side,  and  me  on  the  tither,  but 
if  we  only  do  our  work  weel  we  will  meet  at  the 
top  at  last.  Gi'e's  your  han',  auld  neighbour  !  *' 
So  they  shook  hands,  and  were  the  best  of  friends 
ever  after. 

1304.  CONTROYEBST,  a  tUng  of  the  past. 
When  General  Scott  was  fighting  in  Mexico  he 
rode  along  the  line,  and  far  on  the  right  he  saw 
seventy-five  men  unorganised,  each  man  loading 
and  firing  at  will.  He  steffped  up  to  them  and 
said,  **  Boys,  that  is  not  well  enough.  If  we  are  to 
win  the  day,  we  must  firt  hy  platoont;  and  I  will 
drill  you  in  fifteen  minutes."  He  sent  an  ofiBcer, 
who  drilled  them.  Then  they  fired  in  volleys,  and 
the  right  of  that  army  won  the  day,  and  the  battle 
was  theirs.  Heretofore  we  have  split  theological 
hairs ;  we  have  tried  to  decide  which  was  the  north 
and  which  the  north-west  side ;  and  we  have  left 
the  world  to  take  care  of  itself,  while  we  were  try- 
ing to  settle  a  theory  of  salvation.  But  the  old 
controversial  days  are  gone,  and  they  have  gone  for 
ever. — Rev,  G,  Hepworth, 

1305.  CONTBO VERS Y,  BaiTWL  It's  a  great  pity 
we  can't  agree  better.  They  are  small,  insigni- 
ficant beings  who  quarrel  oftenest.  There's  a 
magnificent  breed  of  cattle  in  the  Yale  of  Clwyd 
— ^the  most  beautiful  vale  in  Wales.  They  have 
scarcely  any  horns,  but  an  abundance  of  meat ;  yet 
if  you  ascend  the  hills  on  eveiy  side,  there,  on  the 
heights,  you  find  a  breed  which  grows  scarcely  any- 
thing but  horns,  and  from  morning  to  night  all  you 
hear  is  the  constant  din  of  clashing  weapons.  So 
there  are  many  Christians  who  live  on  the  heights 
— but  on  very  cold  and  barren  ones.  Everything 
they  eat  grows  into  horns,  the  strength  of  which 
they  are  constantly  testing. — i2ev.  Joseph  Tliomas. 

1306.  C0NTB0YEB8Y,  may  help  Boeptidsm. 
Our  business  is  not  to  supply  men  with  arguments 
by  informing  them  of  difficulties.  In  the  process 
of  answering  them  ministers  have  published  the 
sentiments  of  infidels  more  widely  than  the  infidels 
themselves  could  have  done.  Unbelievers  only 
**  glean  their  blunted  shafts,  and  shoot  them  at  the 
shield  of  truth  again." — Spurgeon. 

1307.  CONTBOYEBSY,  Biffht  spirit  of.  Mr. 
Newton,  of  London,  was  a  very  candid  and  friendly 
critic,  and  was  often  applied  to  by  young  authors 


for  his  opinions  and  remarks,  which  be  would  give 
very  candidly,  and  sometimes  under  the  name  of 
Nibblings.  On  one  of  these  occations  a  practical 
essay  was  put  into  his  hand,  which  he  approved ; 
but  a  letter  was  appended,  addressed  to  an  obscure 
and  contemptible  writer,  who  had  said  very  un- 
warrantable and  absurd  things  on  the  subject,  and 
whom,  therefore,  the  writer  attacked  with  little  cere- 
mony. The  following  is  a  specimen  of  some  of  Mr. 
Newton's  nibblings  : — "  Were   the  affair   mine,  I 

would  take  no  notice  of  Mr. ;  but  if  I  did,  it 

should  be  with  the  hope — at  least  with  the  desire — 
of  doing  good,  even  to  him.  This  would  make  me 
avoid  every  harsh  epithet.  He  is  not  likely  to  be 
benefited  by  calling  him  a  fooL  The  evangeUsts 
simply  relate  what  is  said  and  done,  and  use  no 
bitterness  nor  severity,  even  when  speaking  of 
Herod,  Pilate,  or  Judas.  I  wish  their  manner  was 
more  adopted  in  controversy." 

1308.  CONTBOYEBSY,  to  be  avoided.  A  huge 
fragment  of  rock  from  an  adjacent  cliff  fell  upon  a 
horizontal  part  of  the  hill  below,  which  was  occupied 
by  the  gardens  and  vineyards  of  two  peasants.  It 
covered  pact  of  the  property  of  each  ;  nor  could  it 
be  easily  decided  to  whom  the  unexpected  visitor 
belonged ;  but  the  honest  rustics,  instead  of  troubling 
the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  with  their  diipute, 
wisely  resolved  to  end  it  by  each  party  excavating 
the  half  of  the  rock  on  his  own  grounds,  and  con- 
verting the  whole  into  two  useful  cottages,  with 
comfortable  rooms  and  ceUars  for  their  little  stock 
of  wine,  and  there  they  now  reside  with  their 
families.  After  such  a  sort  will  wue  men  deal 
with  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  they  will 
not  make  them  the  themes  of  angiy  controversy, 
but  of  prq/Uable  use.  To  fight  over  a  doctrine  is 
sorry  waste  of  time,  but  to  five  in  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  it  is  the  truest  wisdom. — Spurgeon^ 

1309.  CONTBOYEBSY,  to  be  avoided  in  preach- 
ing. As  a  rule,  controversy  ought  to  be  kept  away 
from  the  pulpit.  An  old  Christian  had  been  to  hear 
a  sermon,  but  came  out  of  church  weeping.  On 
being  asked  the  reason,  he  replied,  "  Oh,  I  had  ex- 
pecteid  to  enjoy  this  sermon  so  much !  The  preacher 
had  given  out  that  he  would  preach  on  regeneration, 
but,  after  all,  it  amounted  to  nothing  else  than  the 
quarrels  of  the  learned  concerning  Uie  doctrine  of 
regeneration." — Pastor  Funeke, 

1310.  CONTBOYEBSY,  Tme  use  of.  On  the 
week-days,  in  the  schools,  he  (Wyclif)  proved  to 
the  learned  what  he  meant  to  preach  ;  and  on  the 
Lord's  Day  he  preached  in  the  pulpit  to  the  vulgar 
what  he  had  proved  before ;  not  unlike  those  builders 
in  the  second  temple,  holding  a  sword  in  one  hand 
and  a  trowel  in  the  other,  his  disputing  making  his 
preaching  to  be  strong,  and  his  preaching  marking 
his  disputations  to  be  plain. — FuUer, 

1311.  CONTBOYEBSY,  True  nse  of.  By  degrees 
the  "hypocrites"  feared  to  dispute  with  him  (Gr^orge 
Fox) ;  and  the  simplicity  of  his  principles  found  such 
ready  entrance  among  the  people,  that  the  priests 
trembled  and  scud  as  he  drew  near;  so  that  it 
was  a  dreadful  thing  to  them,  when  it  was  told 
them,  "  The  man  in  leathern  breeches  is  come." — 
Baiieroft, 

1312.  CONTBOYEBSY,  Yictory  in.  I  don't  be- 
lieve any  of  us  can  afford  to  have  a  victory  over  our 
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Christian  brethren.  I  law  onoe  a  little  inddent  in 
Scottish  history.  It  was  at  the  time  when  conflicts 
were  being  waged  between  two  factions  in  Scotland. 
One  of  them  was  represented  by  the  garriton  in  the 
old  castle  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  townspeople  were 
on  the  other  side.  They  fell  into  a  very  serious 
fight  about  surrendering  the  town.  It  was  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  the  castle  to  subdue 
whatever  force  was  brought  against  it  Those  of 
you  who  have  been  there  know  how  commanding 
a  position  it  occupied.  In  a  very  little  while  they 
opened  a  terrific  cannonade  on  the  town.  They 
were  soon  subdued.  It  was  an  easy  rictory.  But 
they  found  that  the  explosions  of  their  cannon  had 
shaiken  the  rook  beneath  them  and  opened  thejttturei 
90  wtddff  thai  the  wUen  in  the  wells  that  the  garri- 
son lived  upon  had  ftm  away  into  nothing.  I  don't 
believe  we  can  afford  to  be  victorious  over  each  other, 
and  that  Christian  denomination  that  holds  its  own 
by  the  destruction  of  any  other  one  will  find  that  its 
fissures  beneath  will  carry  away  the  water  of  piety 
and  grace  on  which  it  lives. — Dr,  Raibmmjn, 

1818.  OOHTBOVEESIES,  AftOMUM  oIL  »  ObJ 
rdigiouB  factions  ore  voUanoeM  burned'  oii</'  savs 
Burke ;  **  on  the  lava  and  ashes  and  squalid  soorus 
of  old  eruptions  grow  the  peaceful  olive,  the  cheering 
vine,  and  the  sustaining  com.*'  Those  who  have 
Keen  the  sides  of  Vesuvius  can  well  appreciate  the 
force  of  this  image.  There  indeed  may  be  seen 
tracts  of  desolation ;  bare,  black,  and  lurid,  beyond 
any  other  which  earth  can  show.  These  are  where 
the  sulphur  still  lingers  and  repels  every  effort  of 
Tegetation.  But  there  are  also  tracts,  close  adjoin- 
ing to  them,  and  even  in  the  midst  of  them,  where 
the  green  vineyard,  the  grey  olive,  the  golden  orange, 
and  the  springing  herb  mark  that,  out  of  the  attri- 
tion and  decomposition  of  the  ancient  streams  of 
lava,  the  vital  forces  of  nature  can  assert  themselves 
with  double  vigour,  and  create  a  new  life  under  the 
very  ribs  of  death.  So  it  is  with  extinct  theological 
controversies.  80  far,  indeed,  as  they  retain  the 
bitterness,  the  fire  and  brimstone,  of  personal  rancour 
and  malignity,  they  are,  and  will  be  to  the  end  of 
time,  the  most  barren  and  profitless  of  all  the  works 
of  man.  But  if  this  can  be  eliminated  or  corrected, 
it  is  undeniable  not  only  that  truths  of  various  kinds 
take  root  and  spring  up  in  the  soil  thus  formed,  but 
that  there  is  a  fruitful  and  useful  result  produced 
by  the  contemplation  of  the  transitory  character  of 
the  Tolcanic  eruptions  which  once  eeemed  to  ehake  the 
world — Dean  SUmUy, 

1814.  CONTBOVEB8IS8,  ibonld  mat  trouble 
the  dflToat.  Philip  Melancthon,  being  at  the 
conferences  at  Spire,  in  1529,  made  a  journey 
to  Bretten  to  see  his  mother.  This  good  woman 
asked  him  what  she  must  believe  afaiidst  so  many 
disputes,  and  repeated  to  him  her  prayers,  which 
contained  nothing  superstitious.  "  Go  on,  mother," 
said  he,  "  to  believe  and  pray  as  you  have  done,  and 
never  trouble  youredf  about  rdigtoue  eontroveniee," 

1810.  GOHVENTIONALITIBB,  tad  though! 
When  Greorge  Fox  took  a  sharp  knife  and  out  out 
for  himself  a  pair  of  leather  breeches,  and,  having 
done  with  the  fashions  of  society,  hid  himself  in  a 
hollow  tree,  to  think  by  the  month  together,  he  was 
growing  into  a  man  of  thought  before  whom  men 
of  books  speedily  beat  a  retreat.  What  a  flutter 
he  made,  not  only  among  the  Poperies  and  Prela- 
cies and  Presbyteries  of  his  day,  but  aLK>  among 


the  well-read  proprieties  of  Dissent !  He  swept  no 
end  of  cobwebs  out  of  the  sky,  and  gave  the  book- 
worms a  hard  time  of  it  Thought  is  the  backbone 
of  study,  and  if  more  ministers  would  think,  what 
a  blessing  it  would  be ! — Spuryeon, 


1816.  OOHVEBSATION,  and  tilonce.  A  very 
appreciative  critic  of  art — a  man  who  studies  the 
beautiful  through  the  eyes  of  his  heart  as  well  as 
through  his  sdentifio  understanding— has  said  that 
he  always  chooses  to  walk  through  galleries  of  great 
works  unaeeompanied ;  for  the  reason  that  conversa- 
tion belittles  every  subject,  enfeebles  the  judgment^ 
and  fritters  admiration  away. — Huntington, 

1817.  CX>NVEB8ATI0N,  Covrteay  in.  The  Bev, 
Mr.  Berridgs,  being  onoe  visited  by  a  very  loqua- 
cious young  lady,  who,  forgetting  the  modesty  of 
her  sex  and  the  superior  gravity  of  an  aged  divine, 
engrossed  all  the  conversation  of  the  interview  with 
small  talk  concerning  herself.  When  she  rose  to 
retire  he  said,  "  Madam,  before  you  withdraw  I 
have  one  piece  of  advice  to  give  you,  and  that  is, 
when  you  go  into  company  again,  after  you  have 
talked  half  an  hour  without  intermission,  I  recom- 
mend it  to  yon  to  stop  a  while  and  see  if  any  other 
of  the  company  has  anything  to  say." 

1818.  C0NVEB8ATI0N,  Fdollah.  The  story  is 
well  known  of  the  person  who  invited  a  conipany 
of  his  friends  that  were  accustomed  to  take  the 
Lond^s  name  in  vain,  and  contrived  to  have  all 
their  discourse  taken  down  and  read  to  them.  Now, 
if  they  could  not  endure  to  hear  the  words  repeated 
which  they  had  spoken  during  a  few  hours,  how 
shall  they  bear  to  have  all  that  they  have  uttered 
through  a  long  course  of  years  brought  forth  as 
evidence  against  them  at  the  tribunal  of  God! — 
SeoU, 

1819.  CONVEBSIONiacbaiigeofhabita.  Robert 
Annan,  as  a  young  man,  went  into  every  conceivable 
form  of  iniquity.  His  friends  sent  him  to  America 
to  get  rid  ol  him.  One  night  he  went  out  and  lay 
down  upon  the  track  to  let  tiie  train  pass  over  him 
and  send  him  into  eternity,  but  no  train  passed  that 
night  He  went  to  Cansda,  entered  the  English 
army,  and  then  deserted.  He  entered  the  navy. 
The  vessel  was  ordered  to  Gibraltar,  Having  ar- 
rived there,  behold  his  own  regiment  from  which 
he  had  deserted  was  keeping  guard  upon  the  rock. 
He  had  assumed  a  false  name.  Now,  when  he  saw 
he  must  be  found  out,  he  made  oonfesflion,  told  the 
truth,  and  his  friends  protected  him.  He  came  back 
to  Dundee,  Scotland,  and  from  that  time  began  to 
work  among  the  masses.  Before  going  to  his  work 
in  the  morning  he  would  take  a  pieoe  of  chalk  and 
write  on  the  pavement,  **  Eternity /"  and  other 
words,  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  passers-by. 
The  morning  before  he  found  a  watery  grave  he 
wrote  on  placards  that  were  posted  up,  **  There  are 
two  roads :  one  is  broad,  dark,  and  false,  where  the 
devil  leads  men  to  hell;  the  other,  narrow  but 
straight,  that  leads  to  happiness.  One  is  death, 
damnation,  Satan ;  the  other,  life,  salvation,  God." 
He  was  one  of  the  best  swimmers  in  Scotland,  and 
had  saved  many  lives  in  Dundee  harbour.  They 
t(^d  him  there  was  a  boy  in  the  stream.  He  dashed 
in,  and  was  bringing  the  boy  out  on  his  back,  when 
his  friends  saw  he  was  not  xnaking  as  much  headway 
as  could  have  been  expected.  A  boat  was  put  out ; 
the  lad  was  saved,  but  Robert  went  down — no,  be 
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went  up  to  glory.    There  had  been  no  snch  funeral 
in  Ihinder  in  fifty  jeAn.-^Oeorge  H,  StvarL 

1820.  CONVEBSIOIT  a  oomplate  snrrendor. 
When  Henry  VIIL  had  determined  to  make  him- 
self head  of  the  English  Church,  he  insisted  upon 
it  that  Oonvocation  should  accept  his  headship  with- 
out limiting  and  modifying  dansw.  He  rafosed  to 
entertaan  any  oompremiaes,  and  vowed  that  "he 
would  have  no  tantrums,**  as  he  called  them.  Thus 
when  a  sinner  parleys  with  his  Saviour  he  would 
fain  have  a  little  of  the  honour  of  his  salvation,  he 
would  save  alive  some  favourite  sin,  he  would  fain 
amend  the  humbling  terms  of  grace ;  but  there  is 
no  help  for  it,  Jesos  will  be  all  in  all,  and  the  sinner 
inust  be  nothing  at  all  The  surrender  must  be 
complete,  there  must  be  no  tanirumt,  but  the  heart 
must  without  reserve  submit  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Redeemer. — SpurffeotL 

1321.  CONVERSION,  A  Ute.  Mr.  Pomfret  was 
converted  at  the  age  of  nineteen ;  yet  the  remem- 
brance of  so  large  a  portion  of  life  spent  in  impeni- 
tence ever  after  affected  his  heart;  and  he  used 
often  to  repeat  the  words  of  Austin,  *'  0  Lord,  too 
late  I  loved  Thee." — John  Bruce. 

1822.  C0NVEB8I0N,  a  flisgle,  Influence  of.  It 
is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the  con- 
version of  one  soul  to  Christ,  or  of  the  hardening  of 
one  heart  in  sin.  .  .  .  An  old  Puritan  doctor  writes 
a  book  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  called 
'*  The  Bruised  Reed,"  which  falls  into  the  hands  of 
Richard  Baxter,  and  leads  his  penitent  spirit  to  its 
trust  in  Christ  Baxter's  ministry  is  like  that  of  a 
giant  in  his  strength,  and  when  he  dies  his  "  Call 
to  the  Unconverted  "  goes  preaching  on  to  thousands 
to  whom  Baxter  himself  had  never  spoken  with 
human  tongue.  Philip  Doddridge,  prepared  by  his 
pious  mother's  teaching,  hears  this  piercing  **  CaU," 
devotes  the  summer  of  his  life  to  God,  and  becomes 
a  "burning  and  a  shining  light."  Doddridge's 
"  Rise  and  Progress  "  fell  into  the  hands  of  Wilber- 
force,  and  led  him  to  thought  and  to  prayer.  Wil- 
lierforce*s  "  Practical  View  **  cleared  the  faith  and 
fired  the  zeal  of  a  clergyman  in  the  sunny  South, 
and  he  wrote  the  simple  annal  of  a  Methodist  girl, 
which  has  borne  fruit  of  blessing  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  ;  for  who  has  not  heard  of  "Legh  Rich- 
mond and  "The  Dair^-man's  Daughter"!  And 
then  the  same  book  had  a  ministry  in  the  bleak 
North,  and  in  a  country  parish  found  out  a  Scottish 
clergyman  who  was  preaching  a  Grospel  which  he 
did  not  know,  and  he  embraMd  the  fulness  of  the 
glad  tidings,  and  came  forth  a  champion  for  the 
truth,  "furnished  in  all  things  and  ready,"  until 
all  Scotland  rang  with  the  eloquence  of  Thomas 
Chalmers. — Pumhon. 

1828.  'CONVERSION  a  wonder.  "  If  I  ever  see 
a  Hindoo  converted  to  Jesus  Christ,"  said  Henry 
Martyn,  "I  shall  see  something  more  neariy  ap- 
proaching the  resurrection  of  a  dead  body  than  any- 
thing I  have  ever  yet  seen.*'  The  entire  number  of 
native  Christians  in  India  Is  now  about  600,000. 

1324.  CONVERSION  and  eonfeeeion.  A  priest, 
after  examining  a  colporteur's  pack,  said  to  him, 
'*  Sir,  I  perceive  that  in  vour  books  a  great  deal  is 
paid  about  conversion,  and  nothing  about  confession ; 
it  is  clear  that  yours  are  Protestant  books."  A 
notary  who  was  present  opened  the  New  Testament 
"But  do  you  not  see^"  said  he  to  the  priest,  *'that 


Jesus  Christ  forgave  the  thief  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  priest  to  confess  him?  And  when  St. 
Stephen  was  dying,  did  he  atk  for  a  priett  to  confess 
him?"  The  dilemma  waa  embarrfiasing.  ''Sir," 
answered  the  priest  gravely,  "the  rules  of  the 
Chtirch  in  ancient  times  were  different  from  what 
they  axe  at  the  present  day.' 


tf 


1S15.  00HVER8I0V  and  duty.    An  anecdote 

Published  many  yearn  ago  of  the  Indian  chief 
'eedyuscung,  king  of  the  Delawares,  is  too  valu- 
able to  be  lost.  One  evening  he  waa  sitting  at 
the  fireside  of  a  friend.  Both  of  them  were  silently 
looking  at  the  fire,  indulging  their  own  reflections. 
At  length  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  friend, 
who  said,  *'I  will  tell  thee  what  I  have  been 
thinking  of.  I  have  been  thinking  of  a  rule 
deliver^  by  the  Author  of  the  Christian  religion, 
which,  from  its  excellence,  we  call  the  Oolden  KvU.'* 
"  Stop,"  said  Teedyuscung,  "don't  praise  it  to  me, 
but  rather  tell  me  what  it  is,  and  let  me  think  for 
myself.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  tell  me  of  its  excel- 
lence ;  tell  me  what  it  is."  "  It  is  for  one  man  to 
do  to  another  as  he  would  have  the  other  do  to 
him."  "That's  impossible.  It  cannot  be  done," 
Teedyuscnng  immediately  replied.  Silence  again 
ensued.  Tmyuscung  lighted  his  pipe,  and  walked 
about  the  room.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he 
came  to  his  friend  with  smiling  countenance,  and 
taking  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  said,  "  Brother,  I 
have  been  thoughtful  of  what  you  told  me.  If  the 
Great  Spirit  tluit  made  man  would  give  him  a  new 
hearty  he  could  do  as  you  say,  but  not  else."  Thus 
the  Indian  found  the  only  means  by  which  man  can 
fulfil  his  social  duties. 

1828.  CONVERSION  and  fean  dispelled.  One 
day,  as  I  was  travelling  into  the  country,  musing  on 
the  wickedness  of  my  heart,  and  considering  the 
enmity  that  was  in  me  to  G^,  the  scripture  came 
into  my  mind — "  He  hath  made  peace  through  the 
blood  of  His  Cross."  I  saw  that  the  justice  of  God 
and  my  sinful  soul  could  embrace  and  kiss  each 
other.  I  was  ready  to  swoon,  not  with  grief  and 
trouUe,  but  with  solid  joy  and  peace,  ...  I  saw 
Him  in  the  Spirit,  a  Man  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father,  pleading  for  me. — John  Bunyan  (in 
Froudey 

1827.  CONVERSION  and  fiiendships.  Wilber- 
foroe,  when,  as  a  young  man,  he  had  come  under 
better  influences,  wrote  to  his  gay  friends  telling 
them  of  the  change.  Most  of  them  dropped  his 
acquaintance,  except  Pitt,  who  replied,  saying  that 
nothing  could  alter  their  friendship ;  and  as  to  the 
change  of  which  he  spoke,  he  was  sure  his  friend 
could  only  do  what  was  right. 

1828.  CONVERSION  and  the  old  natnre.  There 
are  a  great  many  men  who  are  like  one  of  my  roses. 
I  bought  a  OUnre  de  Dijon,.  It  was  said  to  be  one 
of  the  few  ever-blooming  roses.  It  was  grafted  on  a 
manetti-^stalk — a  kind  of  dog-rose,  a  rampant  and 
enormous  grower,  and  a  veiy  eood  stalk  to  graft 
fine  roses  on.  I  planted  it.  it  throve  the  first 
part  of  the  summer,  and  the  last  part  of  the 
summer  it  grew  with  great  vigour;  and  I  quite 
gloried,  when  the  next  spring  came,  in  my  Qloire  de 
Dijon,  It  had  wood  enouffh  to  make  twenty  such 
roses  as  these  finer  varieties  usually  have ;  and  I 
was  in  the  amplitude  of  triumph.  I  said,  "My 
soil  suits  it  exactly  in  this  climate;  and  I  wiU 
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write  an  article  for  the  Montidy  Cfardener,  and  tell 
what  luck  I  have  had  with  it  So  I  waited  and 
waited  and  waited  till  it  bloeaomed  ;  and  behold  I 
it  was  one  of  these  worthlen,  quarter-of-a-dollar, 
UDgle-bloesomed  roses.  And  when  I  came  to 
examine  it  I  found  that  it  was  grafted,  and  that 
there  was  a  little  bit  of  a  graft  down  near  the 
ground,  and  that  it  was  the  manetti-spiont  that  had 
grown  to  snch  a  prodigious  size.  Now,  I  have  seen 
a  great  many  pe<^le  converted,  in  whom  the  conver- 
siou  did  not  grow,  bnt  the  old  natare  did. — Beeoker. 

1S39.  CONVERSION,  and  the  trnth.  A  man 
onoe  said,  **  I  don't  know  how  it  is ;  I  praaoh  the 
truth,  bnt  no  one  seems  converted."  The  man's 
wife  was  wiser  than  he-^as  wives  usually  are— ^and 
she  said,  "Tes,  you  might  preach  the  truth  that 
two  and  two  are  four,  but  you  could  scarcely  expect 
people  would  be  converted  by  that." — Dr,  Wai^and, 

1S30.  CONYEBSION.bnmghtaboatbyavwA. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1S67  I  met  a  man  of 
fifty  in  the  streets,  and  said  to  him,  *'  Had  not  you 
and  I  better  begin  the  new  year  with  a  new  lifef" 
That  simple  remark  set  him  to  thinkmg,  and  resulted 
in  his  oonvenion. — Dr,  Cuyler, 

1331.  CONVEBSION,  CaQM  of.  Alexis  and  he 
(Luther)  had  been  to  see  the  old  Luther  people  at 
Mansfeldt,  and  were  got  back  again  near  Erf  urt,  when 
a  thunderstorm  came  on.  The  bolt  struck  Alexis;  he 
fell  dead  at  Luther's  feet  What  is  this  life  of  ours  f 
— gone  in  a  moment,  bumt-up  like  a  scroll,  into  the 
blimk  Eternity  I  What  are  all  earthly  preferments, 
chanoellorships,  kingships  ?  They  all  lie  shrunk  to- 
gether— there  1  The  eaith  has  opened  on  them  ;  in 
a  moment  they  are  not,  and  Eternity  is.  Luther, 
struck  to  the  heart,  determined  to  devote  himself  to 
God  and  Gud's  service  alone. — Caaiylt, 

1333.  CONVEBSIONS,  Eariy.  Robert  Hall,  the 
prince  of  Baptist  preachers,  was  converted  at  twelve 
years  of  age.  Matthew  Henry,  the  commentator, 
who  did  more  than  any  man  of  his  century  for 
increasing  the  interest  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
was  oonverted  at  eleven  years  of  sge ;  Isabella 
Graham,  immortal  in  the  Christian  Church,  was 
converted  at  ten  yean  of  age ;  Dr.  Watts,  whose 
hymns  will  be  sung  all  down  the  ages,  was  con- 
verted at  nine  vears  of  age ;  Jonathan  Edwards, 
perhaps  the  mightiest  intellect  that  the  American' 
pulpit  ever  produced,  was  converted  at  seven  years 
of  age ;  and  that  father  and  mother  take  an  awful 
responsibility  when  they  tell  their  child  at  seven 
years  of  age,  "  You  are  too  young  to  be  a  Christian," 
or,  "  You  are  too  young  to  connect  yourself  with 
the  church."  That  is  a  mistake  as  long  as  eternity. 
— Ttdmagt. 

1333.  C0NVEB8I0N,  Gratitade  for.  A  Wes- 
leyan  missionary  was  called  to  visit  a  native  in 
Ashantee,  then  on  his  dying  bed,  who  had  been  his 
first  convert,  and  was  thus  addressed  by  him  : — *'  I 
hear  you  preached  last  night  about  heaven.  I 
could  not  be  there ;  but  I  am  gokng  to  heaven  iUdf; 
ani  when  I  get  there  I  will  go  to  my  Saviour  and 
throw  v.vself  at  His  feet»  and  thank  Him  for  His 
mer^  in  sending  a  missionary  to  this  land  to  tell 
me  of  the  truth.  Then  I  will  come  back  to  the 
gate  and  sit  down  until  vou  come,  and  then  I  will 
take  you  to  my  Saviour's  throne,  and  say  you  are 
the  man  who  first  told  me  of  the  Crusi  of  Christ" 


1334.  CONVEBSION,  Hiatory  of  a.  In  the  year 
1838  seven  of  us  sailors  from  the  frigate  "Brandy- 
wine"  came  out  of  the  navy-yard,  aU  ripe  for  a 
jolly  time.  We  drank  our  first  grog  in  Wapping 
Street,  near  the  yard;  and  after  we  had  crossed 
Charlestown  Bridge^  and  were  in  Prince  Street,  on 
the  Boston  side,  we  took  our  second  grog.  Tlien 
we  were  ready  for  mischief.  "  Where  can  we  raise 
hell  most?"  said  L  '*I  don't  know,"  says  one. 
'* Let's  hare  a  lark  with  Father  Taylor,"  I  said. 
**  Agreed  I "  says  the  rest, "  if  youll  be  spokeonan.'' 
"  Yes,"  I  said ;  *'  I'll  aik  for  a  Bible."  So  we  bon 
away  for  the  sailor  preacher's,  which  was  only  a  few 
score  rods  down  the  same  street  I  rang  the  bell, 
and  said,  **We  wish  to  see  Father  Taylor."  He 
came  down  ;  and  as  he  entered  the  room  we  were 
taken  all  aback,  and  could  not  gather  headway 
enooffh  to  get  out  of  his  way.  He  ran  slap  into 
the  »«t  of  us  seven.  We  thought  we  could  touch 
o«r  hats  to  our  superiors  to  perfection  ;  but  when 
he  bowed  to  us  so  handsomely,  it  left  us  shivering 
in  the  wind.  He  kept  getting  better,  and  we  get- 
ting worse.  "  Bless  you,  boys  ;  bless  you  1 "  came 
wiui  such  power  and  sweetness;  he  seemed  so 
glad  to  see  us,  that  he  captured  us  all.  We  began 
to  sweat,  and  longed  for  deliverance.  I  at  last 
plucked  up  courage  to  ask  for  a  Bible.  That  was 
the  worst  move  we  had  made.  "  A  Bible — yes ; 
every  one  of  you  shall  have  one."  Worse  and 
worse.  Oh,  if  we  were  out  of  this  scrape,  thought 
we  all,  we'd  never  be  caught  here  again !  **  Now," 
said  Mr.  Taylor,  addressing  me,  "Bub,  here's  your 
compass  and  your  binnacle.  We  need  a  light  in 
the  binnacle.  Let  us  pray."  Down  we  went  on 
our  knees.  Such  pleading  I  never  heard  before, 
nor  since.  I  melted.  The  power  that  came  upon 
me  was  strange  and  overwhelming.  It  was  a  nail 
driven  home  tight  It  brought  peace  to  my  mind 
and  salvation  to  my  heart — JAfe  of  Father  Taylor, 

1336.  C0NVEB8I0N,  how  Tlowod  by  some.  A 
young  woman  who  had  professed  to  be  converted  in 
a  sudden  and  violent  manner  associated  with  reli- 
gious people  till  the  return  of  the  wakes  in  her 
neighbourhood.  This  being  a  season  of  festivity 
and  rural  amusements  whidi  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  relish,  she  thus  disclosed  the  genuine 
feelings  of  her  heart : — "  There  is  to  be  a  dance  at 
the  wakes  to-night ;  I  can't  stay  away.  I  must  go 
to  it.  I  wish  I  had  not  been  converted  till  after 
the  wakes."— Bveir. 

133C  CONVERSION,  in  old  a«o.  The  late 
Lord  Lyndhurst  was  nearly  eighty  years  of  age  be- 
fore he  seriously  studied  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity and  reached  a  firm  conviction  of  their  truth. 
From  thence  he  became  a  loyal  disciple  of  Christ. 
He  used  to  hobble  about  the  lobbies  of  the  House 
of  Lords  watching  for  an  opportunity  of  usefulness. 
He  has  been  seen  to  button-hole  his  friends  there, 
while  tears  bathed  his  cheeks,  and  in  a  voice  tremu- 
lous with  emotion  to  plead  the  claims  of  religion, 
enforcing  the  argument  for  early,  prompt  decision 
with  the  plea, "  My  soul  is  saved,  but  my  lift  is  lost" 
He  died  exdaiming,  '*  Supremely  happy  1 " 

1337.  COirVEBBION,  IntoUoetiiaL  The  sublime 
theory  of  the  Groepel  had  made  a  much  fainter 
impression  on  the  heart  than  on  the  understanding 
of  Constantineii  ...  As  he  gradually  advanced  in 
the  knowledge  of  truth,  he  proportionally  declined 
in  the  practice  of  virtue;  and  the  same  year  of 
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bu  reign  in  vhich  he  convened  the  GonncQ  of  Nice 
wM  polluted  by  the  execution,  or  rather  murder,  of 
hia  eldest  son. — Oibbon, 

1888.  CONVERSION,  known  by  its  effeota. 
Can  you  say,  '*  I  am  not  what  I  once  was — I  am 
better,  godlier,  holler  ?  "  Happy  are  you  I  Happy, 
although,  afraid  of  presumption,  and  in  the  timid 
modesty  of  spiritual  childhood,  you  can  venture  no 
further  than  one  who  was  urged  to  say  whether  she 
bad  been  converted.  How  humble,  yet  how  satts- 
faotory,  her  reply !  **That,"  she  answered,  **I  cannot 
— that  I  dare  not  say ;  but  there  is  a  change  some- 
where :  /  am  ehanged  or  the  world  is  changA,"  ,  .  . 
Our  little  child,  watching  with  curious  eyes  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  objects,  calls  out  in  ecstasy, 
and  bids  us  see  how  hedge  and  house  are  flying 
past  the  carriage.  You  know  it  is  not  these  that 
move  ;  nor  the  firm  and  fixed  shore,  with  its  trees 
and  fields,  and  boats  at  anchor,  and  harbours  and 
headlands,  that  is  gliding  by  the  eabin  windows. 
That  is  but  an  illusion  of  the  eye.  The  motion  is 
not  in  them,  but  in  us.  And  if  the  world  is  grow- 
ing less  to  your  sight,  it  shows  you  are  retreating 
from  it^  rising  above  it,  and,  upborne  in  the  arms 
of  grace,  are  ascending  to  a  higher  region  ;  and  if 
to  our  eye,  the  fashion  of  this  world  seems  passing 
away,  it  is  because  we  ourselves  are  passing — ^pass- 
ing and  pressing  on  the  way  to  heaven. — Guthrie. 

1889.  CONVEBSION,  Imown  by  its  effects. 
*'  Are  there  any  drunkaixls  here ! "  cried  a  Metho- 
dist itinerant,  aa  he  preached  amid  a  mongrel  mul- 
titude (in  the  open  air  in  Ulster).  "Yes^  I  am 
one,"  replied  a  sobbing  Irishman,  who,  returning 
intoxicated  toward  his  home,  had  stepped  aside  to 
the  assembly,  supposing  it  was  witnessing  a  cock- 
fight ;  and  from  that  day  he  was  not  only  reclaimed 
from  his  long-confirmed  vice,  but  became  a  genuine 
Christian^— iS^tfven's  Methodim. 

1840.  CONVERSION,  Means  of.  Mr.  Aikman, 
a  man  of  good  talents  and  education,  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ  by  reading 
Newton's  **  Cardiphonia»  or  Utterance  of  the  Hearty 
which  he  purchased  at  a  book-stall  in  London, 
under  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  novel,  and  would 
do  for  a  drculating  library  he  was  then  establishing 
in  Jamaica. — Memoir  o/  Ae  ffaidanet, 

1841.  CONVERSION,  Means  of.  A  dying  pub- 
lican's wife  recently  gave  the  following  encourag- 
ing testimony,  as  narrated  by  the  evangelist  who 
visited  her.  He  says,  *'I  was  asked  to  go  to  a 
public-house  in  Nottingham,  and  see  the  landlord's 
wife,  who  was  dying.  I  found  her  rejoicing  in 
Christ  as  her  Saviour.  I  asked  her  how  she  had 
found  the  Lord.  '  Reading  that,*  she  replied,  hand- 
ing me  a  torn  piece  of  newspaper.  I  looked  at  it, 
and  found  that  it  was  part  of  an  American  paper 
containing  an  extract  from  one  of  Spurgeon's 
sermons,  which  extract  had  been  the  means  of  her 
conversion.  'Where  did  you  get  this  newspaper 
from?*  I  said.  She  answered,  *It  was  wrapped 
round  a  parcel  which  was  sent  me  from  Australia.' 
Grod's  Word  shall  not  return  to  Him  void." 

1842.  CONVERSION,  Nominal.  An  old  Indian 
woman  who  had  been  converted  by  the  Jesuits  was 
dying  in  the  faith,  most  devoutly  kissing  the  crucifix 
and  meekly  receiving  extreme  unction.  She  gave 
a  fine  proof  of  the  truth  of  her  conversion  when, 
being  asked  at  last  by  the  priest  whether  there  was 


any  little  dainty  in  the  world  that  she  would  like — 
any  special  thing  with  which  she  might  cheer  her 
dying  moments — she  replied,  "  WeU,  I  don't  know 
that  there  is  anything  I  like,  except  it  should  be  a 
slice  or  two  of  a  nice  Tittle  boy." — Spurgeon. 

1848.  CONVERSION  of  children,  Anxiety  for. 
There  was  in  my  ancestral  line  an  incident  so 
strangely  impressive  that  it  seems  more  like  romance 
than  reality.  It  has  sometimes  been  so  inaccurately 
put  forth  that  I  now  give  you  the  true  incident. 
My  grandfather  and  grandmother,  living  at  Somer- 
ville.  New  Jersey,  went  to  Baskingridge  to  witness 
a  revival,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Finlev.  They  came  home  so  impressed  with  what 
thev  had  seen  that  they  retolved  on  the  aalvation  of 
their  children,  Thu  young  people  of  the  house  were 
to  go  off  for  an  evening  party,  and  my  grandmother 
said,  *'  Now,  when  yon  are  all  ready  for  the  party 
come  to  my  room,  for  I  have  something  very  im- 
portant to  tell  you."  All  ready  for  departure,  they 
came  to  her  room,  and  she  said  to  them,  **Now,  I 
want  yon  to  remember,  while  you  are  away  this 
evening,  that  I  am  all  the  time  in  this  room  praying 
for  your  salvation,  and  I  shall  not  cease  praying 
until  you  get  back."  The  young  people  went  to  the 
party,  but  amid  the  loudest  hilarities  of  the  night 
they  could  not  forget  that  their  mother  was  pray- 
ing for  them.  The  evening  passed,  and  the  night 
pMsed.  The  next  day  my  grandparents  heard  an 
outcry  in  an  adjoining  room,  and  they  went  in  and 
found  their  daughter  imploring  the  salvation  of  the 
Gk)spel.  The  daughter  told  them  that  her  brothers 
were  at  the  bam  and  at  the  waggon-house  under 
powerful  conviction  for  sin.  They  went  to  the 
KMurn.  They  found  my  uncle  Jehiah,  who  after- 
wards became  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  crying  to 
Grod  for  mercy.  They  went  to  the  waggon-house. 
They  found  their  son  David,  who  afterwards  be- 
came my  father,  imploring  God's  pardon  and  mercy. 
Before  a  great  while  the  whole  family  were  saved ; 
and  David  went  and  told  the  story  to  a  young  woman 
to  whom  he  was  affianced,  who,  as  a  result  of  the 
story,  became  a  Christian,  and  from  her  own  lips — 
my  mother — I  have  received  the  incidents.  The 
story  of  that  converted  household  ran  through  all 
the  neighbourhood,  from  family  to  family,  until  the 
whole  tefdoa  was  whelmed  with  religious  awakening, 
and  at  the  next  communion  in  the  village  chur^ 
at  Somerville  over  two  hundred  souls  stood  up  to 
profess  the  faith  of  the  Gospel — Talmage, 

1844.  CONVERSION,  on  a  laxge  scale.  The 
Romanists  have  tried  conversion  on  a  large  scale. 
Of  old  their  missionaries  went  abroad ;  and  we  read 
of  one— a  great  man,  after  all,  though  greatly  mis- 
taken—who took  with  him  his  brush,  and  scattered 
his  holy  drops  as  he  walked  along,  and  then  an- 
nounced that  he  had  baptized  so  many  thousands ; 
for  the  Sacrament,  in  his  view,  was  efficacious,  be- 
cause it  came  from  his  priestly  hands,  and  not 
because  it  was  received  by  willing  brows  of  peni- 
tents and  believers. — Spurgeon. 

1845.  CONVERSION,  TesnltSng  from  a  word. 
The  history  of  Miss  Clukriotte  BUiott's  conversion 
was  told  as  follows  by  Mr.  Sankey : — "  At  a  gather- 
ing in  the  West  Bnd  of  London  the  Rev.  Ceesar 
Mitlan  found  himself  seated  by  a  young  lady.  In 
the  course  of  conversation  he  asked  her  if  she  were 
a  Christian.  She  turned  upon  him,  and  somewhat 
sharply  replied,  'That's  a  subject  I  don't  care  to 
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hATe  diacmued  here  this  e?ening.'  '  Well,'  uitwered 
Mr.  Malan,  with  inimitable  iweetnen  of  manner, '  I 
will  not  persist  in  speaking  of  it,  bat  I  shall  pray 
that  yon  may  give  your  heart  to  Christ,  and  beoome 
a  useful  worker  for  Him.*  A  fortnight  afterwards 
they  met  again,  and  this  time  the  young  lady 
approached  ttie  minister  with  marked  courtesy,  and 
said,  'The  question  yon  asked  me  the  other  evening 
has  abided  with  me  ever  since,  and  caused  me  very 
great  trouble.  I  have  been  tiying  in  vain  in  all 
direotioins  to  find  the  Saviour,  and  I  come  now  to 
ask  yoo  to  help  me  to  find  Him.  I  am  sorry  for 
the  way  In  which  I  previously  spoke  to  you,  and 
now  come  for  hdpi'  Mr.  Malan  answered  her, 
'CJome  to  Him  jost  as  you  are.'  'But  will  He 
receive  me  just  as  I  am,  and  nowf  'Oh  yes,' 
said  Mr.  Malan; 'gladly  will  He  do  sa*  Theythen 
kndt  together  and  prayed,  and  she  soon  experienced 
the  hdy  joy  of  a  full  forgivenesss  through  the  blood 
of  Christ  The  youuff  Udy's  name  was  Charlotte 
Elliott ;  to  her  the  whole  Church  ii  indebted  lor 
the  pathetic  hymn  commencing — 


*  Just  as  I  am,  withoat  one  plea, 
But  that  Thy  Uood  was  ahed  for  mt, 
And  that  Thou  hid'at  mo  oomo  to  Tasa^ 
OLambof  Ood,  leomal"* 

IMC  CONVERSION,  Bafolti  at  A  litUe  girl 
found  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore  and  taken 
into  one  of  the  reform  societies,  and  they  said  to 
her,  "  What  is  your  name  1 "  She  said,  "  My  name 
is  Maiy."  "What  is  your  other  namel^  She 
said,  "  I  don't  know."  So  they  took  her  into  the 
reform  society,  and  as  they  did  not  know  her  last 
name,  tb^  always  called  her  "  Mary  Lost,"  since 
she  had  been  picked  up  out  of  the  street  But  she 
grew  on,  and  after  a  while  the  Holy  Spirit  came  to 
her  heart,  and  she  became  a  Christian  child,  and 
she  changed  her  name ;  and  when  anybody  asked 
her  what  her  name  was  she  said,  "It  used  to  be 
Maiy  Lost;  but  now,  since  I  have  beooma  a 
Chniitian,  it  is  Mary  Found." — Taltnajfe, 

1S4T.  CONVERSION,  Sacret  of.  Strenuous 
efforts  were  made  by  the  relatives  of  a  young 
Brahmin  who  had  been  baptized  at  Bangalore  to 
induce  him  to  recant,  but  sJl  in  vain.  Then  they 
changed  their  tactics,  and  said  that  the  missionaries 
had  given  him  some  *'  medicine  "  to  turn  hii  mind. 
"No,"  he  replied ;  "  God  has  given  me  His  Spirit  to 
fihangt  my  heart" — Rev.  B,  Rice  {abridged), 

1848.  CONVERSION,  Signs  of  coming;  A 
Spanish  painter,  in  a  picture  of  Stephen  conducted 
to  the  place  of  execution,  has  represented  Saul  as 
walkingby  the  martyr's  side  with  melancholy  calm- 
ness. He  consents  to  his  death  from  a  sincere, 
though  mistaken,  sense  of  duty ;  and  the  expression 
of  hu  countenance  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
rage  of  the  baffled  Jewish  doctors  and  the  ferocity 
of  the  crowd  who  flocked  to  this  scene  of  bloodshed. 
Literally  considered,  such  a  representaticn  is  scarcely 
consistent  either  with  Saul's  conduct  immediately 
afterwards,  or  with  his  own  expressions  concerning 
*^<!P'p«»^^  at  the  later  periods  oi  his  life.  But  that 
picture^  though  historicallv  incorrect,  is  poetically 
true.  Onie  painter  has  worked  accordhig  to  the  true 
idea  of  Ids  art  in  throwing  upon  the  persecutor's 
countenance  the  shadow  of  his  coming  repentance. 
We  cannot  dissociate  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen 
from  the  conversion  of  Paul.  The  spectacle  of  so 
much  CQDfltancy,  so  much  faith,  so  much  love*  could 


not  be  lost  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  with 
Augustine,  "  The  Church  owes  Paul  to  the  prayer 
of  Stephen."^Cbny5Mtr8  and  jffowmm*»  SL  Paul 

1848.  CONVERSION,  Snddon.  When  I  was  in 
Manchester  I  went  into  the  gallery  one  Sunday 
night  to  have  a  talk  with  a  few  inquirers^  and  whila 
I  was  talking  a  business  man  came  in,  and  took  his 
seat  on  the  outskirts  of  the  audience.  I  think  at 
first  he  had  come  merely  to  criticise,  and  that  he 
vras  a  little  sceptical.  At  last  I  saw  he  was  in  team 
I  turned  to  him  and  said,  "  My  friend,  what  is  your 
difficulty?"  "Well,"  he  said,  "Mr.  Moody,  the 
fact  ia,  1  cannot  tell"  I  said,  "Do  you  believe 
you  are  a  sinner?"  He  said,  "  Yes,  I  know  that" 
I  said,  "  Christ  is  able  to  save  you ; "  and  I  used 
one  illustration  after  another,  but  he  did  not  see  it 
At  last  I  used  the  ark,  and  I  said,  "  Was  it  Noah's 
feelings  that  saved  him  ?  Was  it  Noah's  righteous- 
ness that  saved  him,  or  was  it  the  ark  ? ''  "  Mr. 
Moody,"  said  he,  "  I  see  it"  He  got  up  and  shook 
hands  with  me,  and  said,  "  Good-night ;  I  have  to 
ga  I  have  to  go  away  in  the  train  to-night,  but  I 
was  determined  to  be  saved  before  I  went  I  see  it 
now."  I  confess  it  seemed  almost  too  sudden  for 
me^  and  I  was  almost  afraid  it  could  not  live.  A 
few  days  after,  he  came  and  touched  me  on  the 
shoulder,  and  said,  "  Do  you  know  me  ?  "  I  said, 
"  I  know  your  face,  but  do  not  remember  where  I 
have  seen  you."  He  said,  "  Do  not  you  remember 
the  illostraUon  of  the  ark  t "  I  said,  '*  Yea."  He 
ssld,  "  It  has  been  all  light  ever  since.  I  under- 
stand it  now.  Christ  it  &e  arh  ;  He  saves  me^  and 
I  must  get  inside  Him." — Moody, 

1860.  CONVERSION,  tlie  iMolt  of  faithful 
preaohing.  One  dear  old  man,  who  at  the  ripe 
age  of  sevens-eight  became  an  humble  child-like 
Christian,  and  who  twice  in  the  week  used  to  walk 
eight  miles  to  hear  me,  had  one  favourite  version  of 
the  words  which  caused  his  conversion,  to  which  he 
adhered  with  frightful  fixity  and  retailed  to  every  one 
he  met  "  There  was  three  of  us  old  men  a-settin' 
together,  and  you  turned  and  you  ihooh  your  little 
finger  at  im,  and  you  said,  'You  old  men  there, 
you  are  going  to  hell  as  fast  as  your  old  legs  can 
cany  you  1 '  I  never  felt  so  afeard  in  my  life,  and 
I  have  been  a  changed  man  ever  since."— JSZ^tos 
SopkiML 

1861.  CONVERSION,  the  eonl,  and  God.  There 
\b  produced  in  a  telescope  an  image  of  a  star.  There 
is  produced  in  a  soul  an  image  ol  God.  When  does 
the  image  of  the  star  start  up  in  the  chamber  of  the 
telescope?  Only  when  the  lenses  are  clear  and 
righUy  adjusted,  and  when  the  axis  of  vision  in  the 
tube  is  brought  into  exact  coincidence  with  the  line 
of  the  rays  of  light  from  the  star.  When  does  the 
image  of  God,  or  the  inner  sense  of  peace  and 
X>ardon,  spring  up  in  the  human  soul  T  Only  when 
the  faculties  of  the  soul  are  rightly  adjusted  m  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  and  the  will  brought  into  co- 
incidence with  God's  Will.  How  much  is  man's 
work,  and  how  much  ii  the  work  of  the  light! 
Man  adjusts  the  lenses  and  the  tube ;  the  fight 
does  all  the  rest.  Man  may,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
freedom,  as  upheld  by  Divine  power,  adjust  his 
faculties  to  spiritual  lights  and  when  adjusted  in  a 
certain  way  God  flashes  through  them. — Rev.  Joseph 
Cook 

1852.  OONV]3IUSIONS,andtliemini8try.  There 
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WWB  a  minister  in  Manchester  who  came  to  me  one 
day  and  said,  "  I  wish  yon  would  tell  Bie  why  we 
ministers  don't  snooeed  better  tlian  we  da"  So  I 
took  up  the  idea  of  pulling  in  the  net,  and  I  said, 
"  You  ought  to  poll  in  your  nets."  When  he  came 
to  see  me  at  the  Oper»-Honse,  the  other  day,  he 
said,  "Moody,  I  have  had  eight  hundred  conyersions 
this  last  year.  It  is  a  great  mistake  I  did  not  begin 
earlier  to  pull  in  the  net.'* — Moody. 

1855.  CONVEBTS,  Ck>d>  and  man's.  On  one 
occasion  an  Lrish  evangelist  was  brought  up  for 
creating  a  disturbance.  *'  How  many  did  you  con- 
vert t "  said  the  magistrate.  "  Just  two,"  was  the 
reply.  "Were  they  all!"  "Yes,  sur,  all  I  con- 
verted ;  and  tkey  were  eoon  ae  wicked  a$  ever  ;  but  the 
Lord,  He  converted  many  more."  Possibly  such 
easy  conversions  may  have  not  a  little  to  do  with 
the  shallow  Christianity  more  or  less  common  in 
these  days.— Fia,  Veritae,  Vita. 

1354.  CONVICTION  and  oonvonion  contnurted. 
When  I  was  a  boy  I  ploughed  a  field  with  a  team 
of  spirited  horses.  I  ploughed  it  very  quickly.  Once 
in  a  while  I  passed  over  some  of  the  sod  without 
turning  it,  but  I  did  not  jerk  back  the  plough  with 
its  rattling  devices.  I  thought  it  made  no  difference. 
After  a  while  my  father  came  along  and  said,  "Why, 
this  will  never  do ;  this  isn't  jpiUmghed  deep  enough. 
There,  you  have  missed  this  and  you  have  missed 
that ; "  and  he  ploughed  it  over  again.  The  difficulty 
with  a  great  many  people  is,  that  they  are  only 
scratched  with  conviction,  when  the  subsoil  plough 
of  Qod's  truth  ought  to  be  put  in  up  to  the  beam. — 
Talmage. 

1866.  CONVICTION,  ATOiding.  An  Italian 
gentleman  at  Paris,  the  firmest  article  of  whose 
creed  was  that  none  but  Italians  could  possibly  sing 
well,  refused  to  admit  that  Mademoiselle  Imlson, 
whom  he  had  never  heard,  could  be  at  all  equal 
to  the  singers  of  Italy.  With  great  difficulty  he 
was  induced  to  hear  her.  After  listening  for  tve 
minutes,  he  rose  to  depart.  "  But  do  stay,"  said 
his  friend;  "  you  will  be  convinced  presently."  "/ 
know  it,"  said  the  Italian,  "and  iherrfore  I  ffo."^ 
Theatrieal  Anecdotee. 

1856.  CONVICTION,  Dread  oL  It  is  related 
that  Galileo^  who  invented  the  telescope  ¥dth  which 
he  observed  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  invited  a  man 
who  was  opposed  to  him  to  look  through  it,  that  he 
might  observe  Jupiter's  moons.  The  man  positively 
reused,  saying,  "  If  I  should  see  them,  how  eould 
I  maintain  my  opinions  which  I  have  advanced 
against  your  philosophy  ?  " 

1867.  CONVICTION,  for  sin.  My  early  life  was 
very  much  like  a  corduroy  rood  in  Indiana.  There 
were  beautiful  prairie  flowers  on  evenr  side  of  me, 
but  the  road  that  I  travelled  was  full  of  chuck-holes, 
over  which  I  went  bump,  bump,  all  the  while. 
About  half  the  time  I  lived  under  conviction,  and 
the  other  half  of  the  time  I  was  getting  over  it. — 
£eecher. 

1868.  CONVICTIONS,  Firsts  how  produced. 
My  first  convictions  on  the  subject  of  religion 
were  confirmed  by  observing  that  really  religious 
persons  had  some  solid  happiness  among  them, 
which  I  felt  the  vanities  of  the  world  could  not 
give.  I  shall  never  forget  standing  by  the  bedside 
of  my  sick  mother.     "  Are  not  you  afraid  to  die  ?  " 


leaked.  "No."  "Nol  Why  does  the  uncertainty 
of  another  state  give  you  no  concern?"  "Be- 
cause God  has  BtAd,  *  Pear  not ;  when  thoa  passest 
through  the  watexv,  I  will  be  with  thee ;  and 
through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  oveiftiw  thee.' " 
—Cecil. 

1869.  CONVICTIONS,  Loyalty  to.  A  ferry 
company,  with  a  fine  prospect  of  a  lucrative  busi- 
ness, desired  the  late  Governor  Gamble  to  make  an 
investment  in  their  stock,  which  he  declined, 
because  they  ran  their  boats  on  the  Sabbath. 
"  We  are  obliged  by  law  to  do  so^"  was  the  excuse 
offered,  "  Yes,"  he  replied ;  "  I  know  that  the  law 
requires  tout  company  to  run  its  boats  on  the 
Sabbath,  but  the  law  aoes  nol  reqvirt  me  to  invett 
my  money  in  your  itock." 

'  1860.  CONVICTIONS,  Patting  aside.  Rush, 
the  murderer,  was  once  so  impressed  with  religious 
convictions  that  his  stout  frame  trembled  from 
head  to  foot  under  his  minister's  preaching.  But 
he  put  aside  these  impressions,  and  turned  away 
into  the  awful  crime  that  brought  him  to  the 
scaffold." — EUiee  HopJam. 

1861.  COPABTNEBSHIP,  of  mastera  and  men. 
I  rejoice  intensely  in  the  various  movements  of  the 
times,  which  are  feeling  after  this  higher  relation 
between  employers  and  employed ;  which  aim  at 
making  something  like  a  partnership  of  toils,  bur- 
dens, and  gains.  There  are  coal-pits  and  factories 
in  Yorkshve,  and  there  are  farms  in  the  Eastern 
Counties,  where  this  copartnership  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  has  stood  successfully  the  strain  of 
years.  And  in  the  villages  inhabited  by  the  men 
who  are  lifted  thus  to  a  higher  level  of  responsibility 
and  duty  I  am  told  that  drunkenness  and  profligacy 
are  almost  unknown. — Baldwin  Brown. 

1862.  COUNTEBFEITS,  and  detection.  An  old 
gentleman,  who  died  not  a  great  while  ago^  who 
used  to  attend  church  here,  and  who  was  a  gold- 
teller  in  many  of  the  banks,  his  business  being  to 
count  gold,  told  me  he  could  take  piles  and  piles  of 
gold  on  a  counter,  and  throw  them  out  just  as  fast 
as.  he  could  make  his  hand  go,  and  detect  any 
counterfeit  pieces  that  thore  might  be  among  them. 
He  knew  by  the  feeling  whe&er  they  were  full 
weight,  whether  they  were  genuine  metal,  and 
whether  they  were  split  and  Sled  with  some  base 
materiaL  He  could  discover  all  the  adulterations 
that  rogues  were  accustomed  to  practise  on  coins 
by  instinct  He  was  educated  to  it.  It  was  not 
because  he  thought  about  doing  it  that  he  could  do 
it ;  he  did  it  without  volition. — Beecher. 

1868.  COUNTEBFEITS,  Difficulty  of  detecting. 
The  French  have  grown  so  clever  at  imitating 
pearls,  tiiat  a  jeweller  in  the  Exhibition  shows  a 
necklace  which  purports  to  be  a  mixture  of  true 
pearls  and  false ;  and  he  challenges  liis  customers 
to  single  out  the  real  ones  if  he  can.  Nobody  has 
yet  succeeded.  .  .  .  We  are  told  that  there  is  only 
one  way  by  which  they  can  be  detected,  and  that 
is  hy  ihiir  epedfie  weight ;  the  false  are  much  lighter 
than  the  real  pearls. — Spurgeon. 

1864.  COURAGE,  A  Cbrlsttan's.  On  the  10th 
day  of  December  1620  he  (Luther)  caused  a  kind 
of  funeral  pile  to  be  erected  without  the  walls  of 
Wittenberg,  surrounded  by  scaffolds,  as  for  a  public 
spectacle ;  and  when  the  places  thus  prepared  were 
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filled  by  the  memben  of  the  onivenxty  Mid  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city,  Lnther  made  his  appearaaoe, 
with  many  attenduita,  bringing  with  him  ■eTenl 
▼olamee^  containing  the  Deoretids  of  the  Popei^  the 
ooDstitations  called  the  Extravaganta,  the  writings 
of  Eccios  and  of  Enuer,  another  of  his  antagonists, 
and  finally  a  copy  of  the  boll  of  Leo  X.  The  pile 
being  then  set  on  fire,  he  with  his  own  hands  com- 
mitted the  books  to  the  flames,  ezdaiming  at  the 
same  time,  "  ^eoaicse  ye  hap$  troubUd  ik$  hay  of  the 
Lord,  ye  ikaU  he  burned  with  eternal  fre.*'  On  the 
foUowing  day  he  momited  the  pulpit  and  admonished 
his  andienoe  to  be  npon  their  gnani  against  papistical 
decrees.  "  The  conflagration  we  lu^ye  now  seen," 
said  he^  "  is  a  matter  of  small  importance.  It  wonld 
be  more  to  the  pnrpose  if  the  Pope  himself,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  pi^Md  see,  were  also  burnt.*' — 
Boeeo^B  Leo  the  Tenth, 

136S.  COURAOE,  A  GhiistiMi's.  John  Enox 
was  interred  at  Edinbuigh,  seTeral  lords  attending, 
particularly  the  Earl  of  Morton,  that  day  chosen 
regent,  who,  when  Knoz  was  laid  in  the  grave^  ex- 
claimed, '*  There  lies  he  who  never  feared  the  face 
of  man." 

1866.  COUBAOE,  amid  diflioiiltlei.  Blind  men 
seldom  qnote  books,  but  it  is  not  so  with  Milton. 
The  prodjgioos  power,  readiness,  and  aocoracy  of 
his  memory,  as  well  as  the  confidence  he  felt  in  it, 
are  proved  by  his  setting  himself,  several  years  after 
he  had  become  totally  blmd,  to  compose  his  "Treatise 
on  Christian  Doctrine,"  which,  made  np  as  it  is  of 
Scriptural  texts,  would  seem  to  require  perpetual 
reference  to  the  Sacred  Volume.  A  still  more 
extraordinary  enterprise  was  that  of  the  Latin 
Dictionary — a  work  which,  one  would  imagine,  might 
easily  wear  out  a  sound  pair  of  eyes,  but  in  which 
hardly  any  man  could  stir  a  couple  of  steps  without 
eyes.  Well  might  he  who^  after  five  years  of  blind- 
ness, had  the  courage  to  undertake  these  two  vast 
works,  along  with  "  Paradise  Lost,"  declare  that  he 
did  "not  bi^  a  jot  ef  heart  or  hope,  but  still  bore 
up  and  steered  Uphillioard;  "  for  this  is  the  word 
which  Milton  at  first  used  in  his  noble  sonnet — 
JyUue  C.  Hare, 

1367.  COUBAGB,  and  presence  of  mind.  A 
member  of  our  Church  Society  narrated  the  following 
incident^  and  at  my  request  committed  it  to  writing  : 
— "One  Christmas  season,  while  a  boy  at  school,  I  had 
saved  up  my  pence  and  purchased  a  pound  of  gun- 
powder. The  servant  girls  that  evening  being  in 
another  part  of  the-house^  and  the  kitchen  detf,  I 
retired  thither,  accompanied  by  my  two  sisters  and 
my  brother,  all  younger  than  myself,  our  parents 
b^ng  in  an  adjoining  room,  but  ignorant  of  what 
we  were  about  The  gunpowder  was  poured  into  a 
large  horn,  with  a  wooden  bottom  and  a  cork  for  a 
stopper.  A  great  fire  burnt  in  the  grate,  and  behind 
the  door  stood  a  large  tub  of  water,  while  round  a 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  room  we  four  children  were 
engaged  as  described.  The  horn  being  filled,  and 
packed  tightly,  was  corked  and  placed  on  the  table ; 
about  an  egg-cupful  remained  which  could  not  be 
got  in.  This  my  brother  wished  for,  and  I  refused 
nim,  upon  which  we  quarrelled,  and  he  seized  it, 
but  I  forcibly  wrenched  it  from  him.  Stung  at  the 
disappointment,  he  went  deliberately  to  the  table, 
took  up  the  powder-horn,  walked  to  the  fireplace,  and 
thrust  it  into  the  burning  coals.  Fear  so  paralysed 
my  frame  as  to  prevent  me  from  being  able  to  arrest 


his  movements.  The  mischief  done^  he  ran  out  of 
doors.  My  sisters,  ignorant  of  the  danger,  lingered 
between  the  table  and  the  fire ;  I,  suilering  from  » 
recent  bum  on  my  foot,  could  only  cry  out  to  theik 
to  get  out  of  the  room,  while  limping  myseU  as  fast 
as  I  was  able  towards  the  door.  I  ran  behind  the 
chink  of  it,  and  was  now  watching  the  expected 
consummation.  My  eldest  sister  ran  into  the  pas- 
sage beyond,  while  my  youngest,  in  her  dread,  ran 
into  the  very  comer  nearest  the  grate.  An  agony 
of  suspense  came  over  me,  in  the  midst  of  whid^ 
my  eldest  sister  walked  past  me  into  the  kitohen 
again,  and  went  straight  up  to  the  grato  without 
uttoring  a  syllable.  In  the  coolest  manner  she  took 
up  the  tongs,  grasped  the  powder-horn,  now  crackling 
from  the  heat,  its  wooden  bottom  one  red  charred 
mass,  and  taking  it  the  whole  length  of  the  kitohen, 
calmly  allowed  it  to  sink  into  the  tob  of  water,  where 
it  hissed  for  a  while,  and  all  danger  was  over.  But 
for  her  presence  of  mind,  we  should  all  have  been 
much  injured,  and  some,  perhaps,  killed.— Ze{/e&i2<f 
{flbridgw^, 

1368.  COUEAOE,  Chiiitlftn.  Two  Oisterdan 
monks,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  Vlil.,  were 
threatened,  before  their  martyrdom,  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  that  time,  that  they  should  be  tied  in  a 
sack  and  thrown  into  the  Thames.  "  My  lord,"  said 
one,  "  we  are  going  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
whether  we  go  by  land  or  by  water  is  of  very  little 
consequence  to  us." 

1369.  COUBAOE,  GhxiitiaiL  Some  of  the  Indian 
chiefs  having  become  the  open  enemies  of  the  Gospel, 
Mr  Elliot,  sometimes  called  the  Apostle  of  the 
American  Indians,  when  in  the  wilderness,  with- 
out the  company  of  any  other  Englishman,  was  at 
various  times  tre»ited  in  a  threatening  and  barbarous 
manner  by  some  of  those  men ;  yet  his  Almighty 
Protector  inspired  him  with  such  resolution  that 
be  said,  "/am  oiottf  ike  loori  of  ike  Oreat  Ood,  and 
mv  God  is  with  me ;  so  that  I  fear  neither  you  nor 
all  the  Sachims  (or  chiefs)  in  the  country.  I  will 
go  on,  and  do  you  touch  me  if  you  dare."  They 
heard  him,  and  shrank  away. 

1370.  COUSAQE,  ChiistlaiL  William,  Duke  of 
Aquitaine  and  Earl  of  Poitiers^  was  a  dissolute 
prince,  and  often  indulged  himself  at  the  expense 
of  religion.  He  parted  from  his  wife  without 
reason,  to  many  another  who  pleased  him  better. 
The  Bishop  of  Poitiers  could  not  brook  so  great  a 
scandal ;  and  having  employed  all  other  means  in 
vain,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  excommunicato  the 
Duke.  As  he  began  to  pronounce  the  anathema 
William  furiously  advanced,  sword  in  hand,  saying, 
"Thou  art  dead  if  thou  proceedest"  The  Bishop, 
as  if  afraid,  required  a  few  memento  to  consider 
what  was  most  expedient.  The  Duke  granted  them; 
and  the  Bishop  courageously  finished  the  rest  of  the 
formula  of  excommunication ;  then,  extending  his 
neck,  "  Now  strike,"  said  he ;"  I  am  quite  ready." 
Hie  astonishment  which  this  intrepid  conduct  pro- 
duced in  the  Duke  disarmed  his  fury,  and  saying 
ironically,  "I  don't  like  yon  well  enough  to  send 
von  to  heaven,"  he  contented  himself  with  banish- 
ing him. 

1371.  COUBAQB,  Christian.  Ohrysostom  before 
the  Roman  Emperor  was  a  beautiful  example  of 
Christian  courage.  The  Emperor  threatened  him 
wittk  banishment  if  he  still  remained  a  Christian 
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Ghrytostom  replied,  "Thou  canst  not,  for  the  world 
is  my  Fs>ther*s  house  ;  thou  canst  not  banish  mei" 
**  Bat  I  will  slay  thee,"  said  the  Emperor.  **  Nay, 
but  thou  canst  not,"  said  the  noble  champion  of  the 
faith  agam ;  "  for  my  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God." 
**  I  will  take  away  thy  treasures."  "  Nay,  but  thou 
canst  not,"  was  the  retort ;  '*for,  in  the  first  place, 
I  have  none  that  thou  knowest  of.  My  treasure  is 
in  heaven,  and  my  heart  is  there."  '*But  I  will 
drive  thee  away  from  man,  and  thou  shalt  have  no 
friend  left."  "Nay,  and  that  thou  canst  not^"  once 
more  said  the  faithful  witness  ;  "  for  I  have  a  Friend 
in  heaven,  from  whom  thou  canst  not  separate  me. 
I  defy  thee  ;  there  is  nothing  thou  canst  do  to  hurt 
me. 

187S.  COURAGE,  Moral  A  certain  young  printer 
kept  aloof  from  his  fellow-workmen,  and  refused  to 
contribute  towards  their  "junketings"  and  social 
entertainments.  One  day,  when  approached  by  a 
workman  with  a  subscription-paper  for  some  con- 
vivial purpose,  he,  as  usual,  refused.  ''You  are  the 
stingiest  man  in  this  building."  This  cruel  taunt 
rouMd  bis  blood.  He  indignantly  replied,  "you 
have  insulted  me."  This  drew  the  printers  all  from 
their  cases,  in  anticipation  of  a  brawl.  The  young 
man,^  with  honest  indignation,  said  to  his  associates, 
**For  a  year  I  have  worked  faithfully  here,  ana 
minded  my  own  business.  I  have  starved  myself 
in  order  to  save  up  money  to  send  my  sick  sister  to 
Paris  to  be  treated  by  a  physician  who  anderstands 
such  difficult  cases.  Would  any  of  you  do  as  much  t ' ' 
— Ouffler. 

1378.  OOUBAGE,  V«ed  of.  During  the  wars  of 
Nassau  a  oouncQ  of  officers  debated  whether  to 
attack  a  certain  town.  A  Dutch  general  had  so 
much  to  say  about  the  formidable  guns  mounted  on 
the  defences  of  the  place  that  many  grew  discouraged, 
and  advised  giving  up  the  dangerous  job.  "My 
lords,"  said  Sir  Horace  Yere,  a  stout  English  baron, 
"  if  you  fear  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  you  must  never 
come  into  the  field."  Without  the  Christian's 
courage  it  is  useless  to  enter  the  Christian's  fight 

1874.  CO17BA0E,  FMiiyo,  not  onongh.  King 
Ix>uis,  his  door  being  beaten  in,  opens  it,  and  stands 
with  free  bosom,  asking,  '*What  do  you  wantf " 
The  Sans-culottio  flood  recoils  awestruck ;  returns 
however,  the  rear  pressing  on  the  front,  with  cries 
of  "  Yeto  !  Patriot  Ministers  1  Bemove  Yeto  T'^ 
which  things,  Louis  valiantly  answers,  this  is  not 
the  time  to  do,  nor  this  the  way  to  ask  him  to  do. 
Honour  what  virtue  is  in  a  man.  Louis  does  not 
want  courage ;  he  has  even  the  higher  kind  called 
moral  courage ;  though  only  the  passive  half  of 
that.  His  few  National  Grenadiers  shuffle  back 
with  him  into  the  embrasure  of  a  window :  there 
he  stands,  with  unimpeachable  passivity,  amid  the 
tthouldering  and  braying — a  spectacle  to  men.  They 
hand  him  a  red  cap  of  Ubertv ;  he  sets  it  quietly  on 
his  head — ^forgets  it  there.  He  complains  of  thirst ; 
half -drunken  Rascality  offers  him  a  bottle ;  he  drinks 
of  it  "  Sire,  do  not  fear, "  says  one  of  his  Grenadiers. 
^  Fear  t "  answers  Louis ;  **feel  there,"  putting  the 
man's  hand  on  his  heart  So  stands  Majesty  in  red 
woollen  cap ;  black  Sans-culottism  weltering  round 
him,  far  and  wide,  aimless,  with  inarticulate  dis- 
sonance, with  erica  of !"  Yeto  I  Patriot  Ministers  f " 
— OiWyk 

1870.  OOITaAGE,8eontofaGhri8ti«i*8.  When 


I  write  against  the  Pope  I  am  not  melancholy,  for 
then  I  labour  with  the  brains  and  understanding, 
then  I  write  with  joy  of  heart;  so  that  not  long 
since  Dr.  Beisenpusch  said  to  me,  "  I  much  marvel 
you  can  be  so  merry ;  if  the  case  were  mine,  it 
would  go  near  to  kill  me."  Whereupon  I  answered, 
"  Not  the  Pope  or  all  his  shaven  retinue  can  make 
me  sad ;  for  /  know  that  they  art  ChrUt*s  enemiet ; 
therefore  I  fight  against  him  with  joyful  oouzage." 
— lAUher, 

1876.  COUBAOE,  Spixitnal,  noeda  to  bo  nonr- 

iahod.  An  Englishman's  earnestness  in  battle 
depends,  according  to  some  authorities,  upon  his 
being  well  fed ;  he  has  no  stomach  for  the  fight  if 
he  is  starved.  If  we  are  well  nourished  by  sound 
gospel  food  we  shall  be  vigorous  and  fervent  An 
old  blunt  commander  at  CmUz  is  described  by  Selden 
as  thus  addressing  his  soldiers : — *'  What  a  shame 
will  it  be,  you  Englishmen,  who  feed  upon  good 
beef  and  beer,  to  let  these  rascally  Spaniards  beat 
yoa,  that  eat  nothing  but  oranges  and  lemons ! " 
His  philosophy  and  mine  agree :  he  expected  coarage 
and  valour  from  those  who  were  well  nourished. — 
Spurgeon. 

1877.  C01JBAQ£,  Tntb,  Just  b^ore  the  battle 
of  Ohod  a  council  was  held  by  Mohammed.  "  Shall 
we  retire  to  Modena^  and  let  the  women  and  chil- 
dren help  us  fight,  our  forces  may  be  insufficient  ?  " 
"No^"  said  one  of  the  youno;  men ;  "let  us  have  a 
fair  fight  and  an  open  field.  On  the  sword  of  that 
remarkable  Moslem  was  engraven :  "  Pear  and  want 
of  conscience  brings  diBgraoe ;  forward  Ue$  honour; 
cowardice  saves  no  man  from  Us  fate." 

1878.  COUBAQB,  Ttiii.  The  following  prayer 
was  found  in  the  desk  of  a  schoolboy  after  his 
death  : — "  O  God  1  give  me  courage  to  fear  none  but 
Thee." 

1870.  C0UBTES7,  a  GhxiBtlan  duty.  A  China- 
man in  San  Prancisoo  was  rodely  pushed  into  the 
mud  from  a  street-crossing  by  an  American.  He 
picked  himself  up  very  calmly,  shook  off  some  of  tho 
mud,  bowed  very  politely,  and  said  in  a  mild,  re- 
proving tone  to  the  offender,  "  You  Christian,  me 
heathen :  good-bye.^ 
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1880.  C0UBTES7,  a  Chriftlaa  duty.  A  stranger 
recently  entered  one  of  the  churches  in  Indianapous, 
and  was  allowed  to  stand  a  while  in  the  aisle.  At 
length  he  was  approached  bpr  one  of  the  brethren, 
when  he  ventured  to  inquure,  "What  church  is 
this!"  "Christ's  Church,  sir  I"  "/sJETeinr'  The 
churchman  took  the  hint  and  gave  the  stranger  a 
seat — Family  Circle, 

1881.  COUBTEST,  to  onemioa  and  tlio  unfor- 
tonato.  After  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  in  which  the 
Black  Prince  fought  and  defeated  the  French  King, 
the  Prince  waited  upon  his  captives  like  a  menial 
at  supper ;  nor  could  he  be  persuaded  to  sit  at  the 
Eling's  table.  This  was  quite  in  accordance  with 
m^e  chivalry  of  the  day. — LitUe^i  EuUmeal  Light* 
(condensod). 

1888.  COUETESY,  A  lonon  ot  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent  tells  of  an  adventure  he  bad  in  Ceylon 
while  riding  on  a  narrow  road  through  the  forest 
He  heard  a  rumbling  sound  approaching,  and 
directly  there  came  to  meet  him  an  elephant  bear- 
ing on  his  tusks  a  large  leg  of  wood  which  he  had 
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been  directed  to  cany  to  the  plaee  when  it  wm 
moBt  needed.  Tennent's  hone,  nnnsed  to  tbeee 
monsten,  was  frightened,  and  zefoeed  to  ffo  forward. 
The  elephant,  eedng  this,  oTidently  decided  that  he 
must  himself  get  oat  of  the  waj.  Bot  to  do  this 
he  was  obliged  to  take  the  log  nom  hia  tnaks  with 
hie  trunk  and  lay  it  on  the  ground,  which  he  did, 
and  then  backed  oat  of  the  road  between  the  trees 
till  only  his  head  was  Tisible.  Bat  the  horse  was 
still  too  timid  to  go  by,  when  the  thoaghtfol 
elephant  poshed  himself  farther  bade,  till  i3l  his 
body  except  the  end  of  his  tronk  had  disappeared. 
Then  Sir  Emerson  sacoeeded  in  getting  his  hone 
by,  bat  stopped  to  witness  the  result.  The  elephant 
came  out,  took  the  log  up  again,  laid  it  across  his 
tuskfl^  and  went  on  his  way. 

188S.  C0UBTE87,  Ghzlstlaii.  In  the  course  of 
one  of  his  eyangelistic  tours,  Wesley,  after  the  ser- 
vice, was  inyited,  along  with  one  of  his  preachers, 
to  luncheon  at  the  house  of  a  neighbouring  gentle- 
man, whose  daughter,  a  girl  remarkable  for  her 
beauty,  had  been  greatly  impressed  with  his  dis- 
course.  The  fair  young  Methodist  sat  beside 
Wesley's  coUeague  at  the  table,  who  noticed  that 
she  wore  a  number  of  rings.  During  a  pause  in 
the  meal  the  preacher  took  bold  of  the  lady's  hand, 
and,  raising  it  in  the  air,  called  Wesley's  attention 
to  the  sparkling  jewels.  "  What  do  you  think  of 
this,  sir, "  he  said,  **  for  a  Methodist's  hand  I "  For 
Wesley,  with  his  well-known  aversion  to  finery,  the 
question  was  an  awkward  one ;  but  with  inimitable 
tact  and  a  benevolent  smile,  he  simply  remarked, 
"  The  hand  u  very  btaiutifiiL**  The  fair  young  girl 
said  not  a  word ;  but  a  little  later,  when  she  a|^n 
appeared  in  Wesley's  presence  (so  runs  the  story), 
the  hand  was  unadorned  except  by  the  beauty 
stamped  on  it  by  nature. 

18M.  COUKTUSBi  Bepwdiatiiig  tba  siiixit  ot 
The  Earl  of  Abercom,  although  at  one  time  much 
about  Gourt^  was  no  courtier  in  thegainful  aeoepta- 
Uon  of  the  term — ^he  never  booed.  His  brother,  who 
was  a  Churchman,  once  solicited  him  to  ajiply  for 
a  living  which  was  vacant,  and  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown.  His  lordship  returned  the  following  answer  : 
**  I  never  ask  any  favours.  Enclosed  is  a  deed  of 
annuity  for  £1000  a  year.  Yours,  Abkboobr." — 
Percy  AneedoUt. 

138S.  00VET0V8NE8S,  oouiii^rad.  A  stingy 
Christian  was  lirtening  to  a  charity  sermon.  He 
was  nearly  deaf,  and  was  acoostomed  to  sit  fadng 
the  congregation,  right  under  the  pulpit»  with  his 
ear-trumpet  directed  upwards,  towards  the  preacher. 
The  sermon  moved  him  considerably.  At  one  time 
he  said  to  himself,  **  111  gire  ten  dollars ; "  again 
he  said,  "I'U  give  fifteen.^'  At  the  close  of  the 
appeal  he  was  very  much  moved,  and  thought  he 
would  give  fifty  dollars.  Now  the  boxes  were 
passed.  As  they  moved  along  his  charity  began 
to  ooxe  out.  He  came  down  from  fifty  to  twenty, 
to  ten,  to  five,  to  zero.  He  concluded  that  he 
would  not  give  anything.  "Yet,"  said  he,  **this 
won't  do— I  am  in  a  bad  ^x.  My  hopes  of  heaven 
may  be  in  this  question.  This  covetousness  will 
be  my  ruin."  The  boxes  were  getting  nearer  and 
nearer.  The  crisis  was  upon  him.  What  should 
he  do  ?  The  box  was  now  under  his  chin — all  the 
congregation  were  loc^ng.  He  had  been  holding 
his  po&et-book  in  his  haod  during  this  soliloquy, 
which  was  half  audible^  though,  in  bis  deafneai^  he 


did  not  know  that  he  was  heard.  In  the  agonv  of 
the  final  moment,  he  took  his  pocket-book  and  laid 
it  in  the  box,  saying  to  himself  as  he  did  it,  ^  Now 
tqmirm,  old  natur^/  "  This  was  victory  beyond  any 
that  Alexander  ever  won — a  victory  over  himself. 
Here  is  a  key  to  the  problem  of  covetonsness.  Old 
natur'  must  go  under.  It  will  take  great  saving  to 
put  stinginess  dowa — ff.  L,  HaUingt, 

1886.  C0YET0UBNE88,  Cora  of.  Diodoms 
Siculus  reUtes  that  the  forest  of  the  Pyrenean 
Mountains  bein^  set  on  fire,  and  the  heat  pene- 
trating to  the  soil,  a  pure  strsam  of  alver  gashed 
forth  from  the  bosom'of  the  hearth  and  revealed  for 
the  first  time  the  existence  of  those  rich  lodes  after- 
wards so  celebrated.  Let  the  mdUng  ii^uenee  of 
the  eroee  befdi,  let  the  fire  of  the  Gospel  be  kindled 
in  the  Church,  and  its  ample  stores  shall  be  seen 
flowing  from  their  hidden  recesses  and  bec(Hning 
"the  fine  gold  of  the  sanctuary." — Harris* 

1887.  OOVETOVSIIESS,  decried  and  yet  prao- 
tiled.  About  the  time  that  the  Apostle  Paul  was 
denouncing  the  sui  (of  covetousneaB)  in  his  Epistle 
to  Timothy,  Seneca  was  decrying  the  same  evil, 
and  composed  his  Ethios ;  bu^  as  if  to  show  the 
impotence  of  his  ovm  precepts,  ''he  was  aocosed  of 
having  amassed  the  most  ample  riches  " — a  dream* 
stance  which,  though  not  the  ostensible,  was  no 
doubt  the  real,  cause  of  his  finally  f  allmg  a  victim 
to  the  jealousy  of  Nera — Harrie, 

1888.  C0VET0V8NS8S,  its  inaidioii«ii6i&  Be- 
ware of  growing  covetousness ;  for,  of  all  sins,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  insidious.  It  is  like  the  silting  up  of 
a  river.  As  the  stream  comes  down  from  the  Umd, 
it  brings  with  it  sand  and  earth,  and  deposits  all 
these  at  its  mouth  ;  so  that  by  d<^[rees,  unless  the 
conservators  watch  it  carefully,  it  will  block  itself 
np^  and  leave  no  channel  for  ships  of  great  burden. 
By  daUy  depoeit,  it  imperceptibly  creates  a  bar  which 
is  dangerous  to  navigation.  Many  a  man,  when 
he  begins  to  accamulate  wealth,  commences  at  the 
same  moment  to  ruin  his  soul ;  and  the  mors  he 
acquires,  the  more  closely  he  blocks  up  his  libera- 
lity, which  is,  so  to  speak,  the  very  mouth  of 
spiritual  life.  Instead  of  doing  more  for^God,  he 
does  less ;  the  more  he  saves,  thf  more  he  wants ; 
and  the  more  he  wants  of  this  world,  the  less  he 
cares  for  the  world  to  come. — Sjpurgeon. 

1888.  C0YET0VBNE88,  its  own  poniahawnt. 
An  anonymous  writer,  generally  sopposed  to  be  the 
Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  after  describing  how, 
when  a  boy,  he  stole  a  cannon-ball  from  the  navy- 
yard  at  Cbarlestown,  and  with  mnch  trepidation, 
and  more  headache,  carried  it  away  in  that  universal 
pocket  of  ^outh — bis  hat — ^winds  up  with  the  foUow- 
ing  reflections — ^reflections  which,  though  philosophi- 
cally trite,  are  in  this  manner  conveyed  with  much 
force  and  freshness : — "When  I  reached  home  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  my  shot  I  did  not  dare  show 
it  in  the  house,  or  tell  where  I  got  it ;  and  after 
one  or  two  solitary  rolls,  I  gave  it  away  on  the 
same  day.  But,  after  all,  that  six-pounder  rolled  a 
good  deal  of  sense  into  my  skull.  I  think  it  was 
the  very  last  thing  that  I  ever  stole  (excepting  a 
little  matter  of  heart,  now  and  then),  and  it  gave 
me  a  notion  of  the  folly  of  coveting  more  than  you 
can  enjoy,  which  has  made  my  whole  life  happier. 
It  was  rather  a  severe  mode  of  catechism,  but  ethicB 
rubbed  in  with  a  six-pounder  shot  are  better  than 
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none  at  alL  Bnt  I  see  men  doing  the  same  thing, 
getting  into  undeigronnd  and  dirty  Taults,  and 
gathering  np  wealth,  which  will,  when  got,  roll 
aronnd  their  beads  like  a  baU,  and  be  not  a  whit 
softer  becanse  it  is  gold,  instead  of  iron,  though 
there  is  not  a  man  on  'Change  who  will  believe 
that.  I  have  seen  a  man  pht  himself  to  every 
humiliation  to  win  a  prond  woman  who  had  been 
bom  above  him,  and  when  he  got  her  he  walked 
all  the  rest  of  his  life  with  a  cannon-ball  in  his  hat 
I  have  seen  young  men  enrich  themselves  by  plea- 
sure in  the  same  wise  way,  sparing  no  pains  and 
scrupling  at  no  sacrifice  of  principle  for  the  sake 
of  at  last  carrying  a  burden  which  no  man  can 
bear.  All  the  wond  are  busy  in  striving  for  things 
that  give  little  pleasure  and  bring  much  care.  I 
am  accustomed,  in  all  my  walks  among  men,  notic- 
ing their  ways  and  their  folly,  to  thin^  '  There  is  a 
man  stealing  a  cannon-ball ; '  or,  *  There  is  a  man 
withaballon  his  head;  I  know  it  by  his  walk.'"— 
Ckrittian  Age, 

1890.  COBBUFTIOK,  man'i,  Blgiui  ot  Every 
lock  and  safe  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  a  teetimony 
and  a  witness  against  knaves  and  villains.  The 
excessive  thickness  of  walls ;  the  number  of  men 
that  are  employed  to  watch  each  other  ;  the  various 
apparatus  by  which  society  is  controlled — these  are 
rendered  neoessaiy  by  the  corruption  which  springs 
from  the  basilar  passions.  And  who  pays  for  them  ? 
Honest  men.  So  these  passions  ar^  the  thieyes 
and  robbers,  and  despots  and  demons,  who  run  up 
the  biUs,  and  the  moral  sentiments  pay  them. — 
Beeeher. 

1891.  OOWABDIGE,  Fear  of.  Somewhat  proudly 
he  (Sir  Walter  Raleigh)  laid  his  old  grey  head  on 
the  block,  as  if  saying  in  better  than  words, 
"There,  then  t "  The  sheriff  offered  to  let  him 
warm  himself  again  within-doors  at  a  fire.  *'  Nay, 
let  us  be  swiftj'  eaid  Raleigh;  "in  few  minutes 
my  ague  will  return  upon  me,  and  if  I  be  not  dead 
before  that^  they  will  say  I  tremble  for  fear." — 
Ooui^. 

1892.  CREATION,  Beauty  oL  A  gentleman, 
being  invited  to  accompany  a  distinguished  person 
to  see  a  grand  building,  erected  by  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  desired  to  be  excused  and  to  sit  still,  look- 
ing on  a  flower  he  held  in  his  hand,  "For,"  said  be, 
"J tee  more  of  Qod  in  this  flower  than  in  all  the 
beautiful  edifices  in  the  world." 

1898.  CREATION,  God  In.  God  hath  never  left 
the  world  without  witness  of  Himself.  He  has 
engraven  His  name  upon  His  works ;  as  those  that 
make  watches  or  any  curious  pieces  with  their 
names  upon  them  ;  or  as  he  that  carved  a  buckler 
for  Minerva  had  so  curiously  inlaid  his  own  name 
that  it  could  not  be  razed  out  without  defacing  the 
whole  work ;  so  hath  God.  The  creatures — ^by  this 
we  mean  creation  in  general — are  but  a  draft  por- 
traiture of  the  Divine  glory.  Gkxl  first  spoke  to 
the  world,  not  by  wor(Jb  but  things,  and  taught 
them  by  hieroglyphics.  The  Scriptures  are  but  a 
comment  npon  this  book  of  the  creatures. — Dr, 
Manton, 

1894.  CREATION,  Tiaditloii  ol  A  very  strik- 
ing tradition  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man  is 
given  by  G.  Kobl,  in  "  Kitchi-Gama ;  or.  Wander- 
ings around  Lake  Superior;"  translated  in  1860. 
He   mentions   the   following   ■mgni^f   traditions 


among  the  Red  Indians.  The  first  man  and  woman 
were  placed  in  a  garden  rich  with  all  manner  of 
fruit.  They  ate,  and  lived  there  for  days  and  years 
in  pleasure  and  happiness;  and  the  Great  Spirit 
often  came  to  them  and  conversed  with  them. 
*'  One  thing,"  he  said,  "  I  warn  you  against.  Gome 
hither.  Sm,  this  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  earden 
is  not  good.  In  a  short  time  this  tree  will  Uossom ' 
and  bear  fruits,  which  look  very  fine  and  taste  very 
sweet ;  but  do  not  eat  of  them,  for  if  you  do  k 
ye  will  die."  One  day,  however^  when  the  woman 
went  walking  in  the  garden,  she  heard  a  very 
kindly  and  sweet  voice  say  to  hor,  ^'  Why  dost  thou 
not  eat  of  this  beautiful  fruit  ?  It  tastes  splendidly." 
She  resisted  for  some  time.  The  voice  was  repeated, 
llie  fruit  smelled  pleasantly,  and  the  woman  liked 
it  a  little.  At  length  she  swallowed  it  entirely,  and 
felt  as  if  drunk.  When  her  husband  came  to  her 
soon  after,  she  persuaded  him  also  to  eat  it  He 
did  sot  and  also  felt  as  if  drunk.  But  this  scarce 
had  happened  ere  the  silver  scales  with  which  their 
bodies  nad  been  covered  fell  off;  only  twenty  of 
these  scales  remained  on,  but  lost  all  their  brilliancy 
— ten  on  their  fingers,  and  ten  on  their  toes." 

189B.  CREATOR*  Denial  ofl  One  day,  when  I 
was  at  an  atheistical  meeting,  at  a  person  of 
quality's,  I  undertook  to  manage  the  cause,  and 
was  the  principal  disputant  against  God  and  piety, 
and  for  my  performance  received  the  applause  of  the 
whole  company  ;  upon  which  my  mind  was  terribly 
struck,  and  I  immediately  replied  thus  to  myself 
— "  Grood  God  t  that  a  man  that  walks  upright, 
that  sees  the  wonderful  works  of  God,  and  has  the 
use  of  his  senses  and  reason,  should  use  them  to 
the  denying  of  his  Creator." — Lord  Roehetter, 

1898.  CREATOR^  Eternal  exiatenca  ot  The 
Rey.  Narajran  Sheshadri,  the  eloquent  converted 
Brahman,  who  visited  America  in  1878,  says  that 
the  study  of  the  wonderful  announcement*  made  in 
the  first  words  of  the  Bible,  of  one  personal  Creator 
of  the  universe,  existing  from  all  eternity,  was  one 
of  the  chief  means  of  turning  him  from  idolatry. 

1897.  CREATOR,  Penonality  of.  Is  it  more 
unphilosophical  to  believe  in  a  personal  Qod,  om- 
nipotent and  omniscient*  than  in  natural  forces, 
unconscious  and  irresistible?  Is  it  unphilosophi- 
cal to  combine  power  with  intelligence  f  Goethe,  a 
Spinocist*  who  did  not  believe  in  Spinoza*  said 
that  he  could  bring  his  mind  to  the  conception, 
that  in  the  centre  of  space  we  might  meet  with 
a  monad  of  pure  intelligence.  Wluit  may  be  the 
centre  of  space  I  leave  to  the  Imagination  of  the 
author  of  "  Eaust ; "  but  a  monad  of  pure  intelli- 
gence, is  that  more  philosophical  than  the  truth 
that  God  made  man  in  His  own  image? — Lord 
Beaeon^fidd. 

1898.  CREED,  A  abort.  He  (Mr.  May)  ridi- 
culed the  absurdity  of  refusing  to  believe  every- 
thing that  yon  could  not  understand ;  and  men- 
tioned a  rebuke  of  Dr.  Parr's  to  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Frith,  and  that  of  another  clergyman  to  a  joung 
man  who  said  he  would  believe  nothing  which  he 
could  not  understand.  "Then,  young  man,  your 
creed  will  be  the  shortest  of  any  man's  I  know."-— 
Coleridge  9  TahU  Talk. 

1899.  CREED,  and  life,  Connootion  of.  'Mr. 
Fuller  relates  an  anecdote  of  a  man  of  literary 
emineuoeb  but  an  infidel,  who  was  accustomed  to 
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conyene  with  a  brother  loeptio  where  they  were 
neoenurily  heard  by  a  pioDS  bat  oneducated  oonntiy- 
man.  Afterward  it  came  to  past  that  the  educated 
infidel  became  an  humble  Ohriitian.  Eeelinff  now 
a  aerionB  concern  leit  his  converBation  ihoald  have 
poisoned  the  mind  of  the  ooontryman,  he  inquired 
if  such  was  the  fact  **  By  no  means,"  answered 
the  other  ;  "  it  never  made  the  least  impression.'* 
"  No  impression  1  Why,  you  must  have  known 
that  we  had  read  and  thought  on  these  things 
much  more  than  you  bad  any  opportunity  of  doing." 
**0h  yes,**  said  the  other;  "fru<  /  hnew  aUo  your 
manner  of  living"  I  knew  that  to  matntidn  such  a 
course  of  conduct  you  found  it  neoatary  to  renounce 
Christianity." 

1400.  GREED,  AthanMlan.  George  UL  refused 
in  the  most  pointed  manner  to  make  the  responses 
when  this  creed  was  read  in  Windsor  ChapeL— 
J)r,  ffiberden, 

1401.  GREED,  Gonlliett  OT«r.  Three  natural 
philosophers  go  out  into  the  forest  and  find  a 
nightingale's  nest,  and  forthwith  they  begin  to  dis- 
cuss l^e  habits  of  the  bird,  its  sixe,  and  the  number 
of  eggs  it  lays ;  and  one  pulls  out  of  his  pocket 
a  treatise  of  Buffon,  and  another  of  Cuvisr,  and 
another  of  Audubon;  and  they  read  and  dispute 
till  at  length  the  quarrel  runs  so  high  over  the 
empty  nest  that  they  tear  each  other's  leayes,  and 
get  red  in  the  face,  and  the  woods  ring  with  their 
conflict ;  when  lo !  out  of  the  green  shade  of  a  neigh- 
bouring thicket  the  bird  itself  rested,  and  disturbed 
by  these  side  noises,  begins  to  sing.  At  first  its  song 
ia  soft  and  low,  and  &en  it  rises  and  swells,  and 
waves  of  melody  float  np  over  the  trees  and  fill 
the  air  with  tremulous  music,  and  the  entranced 
philosophers,  subdued  and  ashamed  of  their  quanel, 
shut  tiieir  books  and  walk  home  without  a  word. 
So  men  who,  around  the  empty  sepulchre  of  Ohrist, 
have  wrangled  about  the  forms  of  religion,  about 
creeds  and  doctrines  and  ordinances,  when  Christ 
Himself,  disturbed  by  their  disoords^  sings  to  them 
out  of  heaven,  of  love  and  peace  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Qhoet^  are  ashamed  of  their  conflicts,  and  go 
quietly  and  meekly  to  their  duties. — Beeeher, 

1403.  CREED,  Hea  of  imiettled.  **  I  shape  my 
creed  every  week,"  was  the  confession  of  one  to  me. 
Whereonto  shall  I  liken  such  unsettled  ones  I  Are 
they  not  like  those  birds  which  frequent  the  Golden 
Horn,  and  are  to  be  seen  from  Constantinq^ile,  of 
which  it  is  said  that  they  are  always  on  the  whig, 
and  never  rest  t  Ko  one  ever  saw  them  alight  on 
the  water  or  on  the  land ;  they  are  for  ever  poised 
in  mid-air.  The  natives  call  them  *'lo8t  souls," 
seeking  rest  and  finding  none.  Assuredly,  men 
who  have  no  personal  rest  in  the  truth,  if  they  are 
not  unsaved  themselves,  are,  at  least,  very  unlikely 
to  save  othera.-^i8^ttr^feofi. 

1408.  CXEEDB,  Nocenity  of.  Scorn  of  creeds 
is  again  and  again  mentioned  as  a  marked  char- 
acteristic of  the  Liberala  This  scorn  is  justified  if 
**  creeds  "  mean  hard,  arid  dogmas,  something  stand- 
ing outside  of  us,  which  recommends  itself  to  our 
logic,  and  for  which  we  can  argue,  but  which  does 
not  come  into  the  domain  of  the  heart  and  life.  If 
"creed"  means  vhat  ve  cutuaUy  hdieve  and  has 
become  a  living  principle  in  us,  it  is  unreasonable 
to  despse  it,  for  it  is  most  potent  for  good  or  evil. 
Mrs.  Barbanld  (an  Arian)  bad  something  which  she 


believed  so  firmly  and  held  so  tenadously,  that  wheo 
Harriet  Martineau  left  It,  and  embraced  what  is 
called  advanced  views,  Mrs.  Barbauld*s  friendship 
with  her  came  to  an  end.— ^oflieff  Kennedy,  M»A, 

1404.  GREEDS,  T7m  of.  A  creed  is  just  like  a 
philosopher's  telescope.  He  sweeps  the  heavens  to 
see  if  he  can  find  the  star  for  whidi  he  is  searching ; 
and  bv-and-by  the  glass  brings  it  to  his  eyeu  The 
glass  helps  him,  but  it  is  not  the  glass  that  sees  the 
star.  It  is  the  eye  that  does  that  The  glass  is  a 
mere  instrument  by  which  to  identify  the  star,  and 
magnify  it,  and  bring  it  near,  and  shut  off  other 
tlungs.  A  blind  man  could  not  see  a  heavenly 
body  with  a  telescope,  no  matter  how  powerful  it 
might  be.  A  creed  is  a  philosopher's  telescope  by 
wmch  we  identify  philosophical  truths,  and  magnify 
them,  and  brinff  them  near ;  but  it  is  the  heart  that 
ii  to  apprehend  them. — Beeeiher, 

1400.  CRISIS,  Not  aUo  to  wkdentaad.  After 
having  just  escaped  with  his  Ufe  from  the  machina- 
tions of  the  College  of  Cardinals,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  (Leo  X.)  gave  himself  little  ooncem  at  the 
proceedings  of  Luther  in  Germany,  or  that  he  re- 
joiced that  the  danger,  wliatever  it  might  be,  was 
at  least  removed  to  a  greater  distance.  "We  may 
now,"  said  he,  "live  in  ouiet,  for  the  axe  is  taken 
from  the  root,  and  applied  to  the  branches." — 
Rotco^e  Ltfe  of  Leo  X 

1400.  GRITIGISII,  Daogw  ol  A  pious  lady 
once  left  a  church  in  this  city  (Richmond)  in  com- 
pany with  her  husband,  who  was  not  a  professor 
of  any  religion.  She  was  a  woman  of  unusual 
vivaoil^,  witii  a  keen  perception  of  the  ludicrous, 
and  often  playfully  sarcastia  As  they  walked 
along  towards  home  she  began  to  make  some  amus- 
ing and  spicy  comments  on  the  sermon  which  a 
stnnger,  a  man  of  very  ordinary  talents  and  awk- 
ward manner,  had  preached  that  morning  in  the 
absence  of  the  pastor.  After  running  on  in  this 
vein  of  sportive  criticism  for  some  time,  surprised 
at  the  profound  silence  of  her  husbsnd,  she  turned 
and  looiced  np  in  his  face.  He  was  in  tears.  That 
sermon  had  sent  an  anow  of  conviction  to  lus  heart 
What  must  have  been  the  anguish  of  the  conscience- 
stricken  wife,  thus  arrested  in  the  act  of  ridiculing 
a  diMouzse  which  had  been  the  means  of  awaken- 
ing the  anxiety  of  her  unconverted  husband  1 " — The 
CaUrdl  Pre^yterian, 

1407.  GRITIGI8M,  Foolish.  Bacon,  the  sculptor, 
walking  one  day  in  Westminster  Abbey,  observed 
a  person  standing  before  his  principsl  work  who 
seemed  to  pride  himself  on  his  taste  and  skill  in  the 
arts,  and  was  extremelv  exuberant  in  his  remarks. 
"This  monument  of  Chatham,"  he  said  to  Bacon, 
whom  he  evidentiy  mistook  for  an  ignorant  t.tranger, 
"  is  admirable  as  a  whole,  but  it  has  great  defects." 
"  I  should  be  greatiy  obliged  to  you/'  said  Bacon, 
"if  yon  would  m  so  kind  as  to  point  them  out  to 
me."  '*Why,  here,"  said  the  critic,  "and  there; 
do  yon  not  see  1— bad,  very  bad  I "  at  the  same  time 
employing  his  stick  upon  the  lower  figures  with  a 
violence  likely  in  injure  the  work.  "But,"  said 
Bacon,  "  I  should  be  glad  to  be  acquainted  why 
the  psxts  yon  touch  are  bad."  He  found,  however, 
nothing  determinate  in  the  reply,  but  the  same 
vague  assertions  repeated,  and  accompanied  with 
the  same  violence.  "I  told  Bacon,"  said  the 
would-be  critic,  "of  this  while  the  monument  was 
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fonning.  I  pointed  ont  other  defecti^  bat  I  could 
not  ooBTinoe  him."  "What,  joa  are  perwmally 
aeqnainted  with  Baooat"  said  the  Bcolptor.  '^Oh 
jee,"  replied  the  stranger ;  ^  I  have  been  intimate 
with  him  for  many  yean."  "It  ia  well  for  yon, 
then,"  taid  the  artist,  taking  leave  of  him,  *<that 
TOOT  friend  Bacon  is  not  now  at  yonr  elbow ;  for 
he  woold  not  have  been  pleased  at  seeing  his  work 
•o  roughly  handled.'* — Paxlan  Hood, 

140a  GBinCISM,  Law  of.  Apelles  was  aocns- 
tomod,  when  he  had  completed  any  one  of  his  pieces, 
to  expose  it  in  some  pnblio  place  to  the  view  of  the 
passers-by,  and  seating  himself  behind  it,  to  hear 
the  remarks  which  were  made.  On  one  of  these  oc- 
casions a  shoemaker  censored  the  painter  for  having 
given  to  the  slippers  a  less  number  of  ties  than  they 
ought  to  have.  Apelles,  knowing  the  man  must 
be  correct,  rectified  the  mistske.  The  next  day  the 
shoemaker,  emboldened,  criticised  one  of  the  legs, 
when  Apelles  indignantly  put  forth  his  head  and 
bid  him  keep  to  that  Ihie  of  criticism  which  he 
Uiderstood. 

Ii09.  CSITICI8H,  Tinamliig  from.  When  one 
told  Plato  that  the  boys  in  the  street  were  laughing 
at  his  singing,  **  Ay,"  said  he,  "  then  I  must  learn  to 
sinff  better."  Being  at  another  time  reminded  that 
be  had  many  aspersers,  *'  It  is  no  matter,"  said  he ; 
"  I  wUl  live  90  that  none  ehaU  heUeve  them.*'  And 
once  again,  being  told  that  a  friend  was  speaking 
detractingly  of  him,  he  replied,  '*  I  am  confident  he 
would  not  do  it  if  he  had  not  some  reason." — LUtUe 
Sutorical  Lights, 

1410.  GBinCISH,  WitakMi  ofL  Many  of  our 
modem  criticisms  on  the  works  of  our  elder  writers 
remind  me  of  the  connoisseur  who,  taking  up  a 
■mall  cabinet  picture,  railed  most  eloquently  at  the 
absurd  caprice  of  the  artist  in  painting  a  horse 
sprawling.  "  Excuse  me,  sir,"  replied  the  owner  of 
the  piece,  "you  hold  it  the  wrong  way;  it  is  a 
horse  galloping.** — Southey'i  Ommamm, 

1411.  CUiTiO,  may  be  unduly  fordbla.  The 
grand  Turk  Mahomet  IL  despatched  a  messenger 
to  request  the  loan  of  Giovanni,  whose  ffenius  he  mid 
heard  of,  and  some  ci  whose  works  he  had  seen. 
The  Doge,  unwilling  to  spare  so  illustrious  an  artist, 
substituted  his  elder  brother,  who  accordingly  re- 

.^ired  to  Constantinople,  and  painted  the  Sultan 
and  the  Sultan*s  mother.  After  executing  other 
mctures^  he  completed  a  painting  of  "John  the 
Baptist's  Head  in  a  Charger. "  It  was  shown  to  the 
Bultan,  who  critically  remarked,  from  the  depth  of 
his  own  experience,  that  the  artist  had  left  the 
saint's  neck  too  long,  for  when  decapitated  the 
muscles  always  contracted  and  drew  back  into  the 
trunk.  "  See  now  ! "  he  cried,  and  with  a  sweep  of 
his  gem-flashing  scimitar,  smote  off  an  attendsAt's 
head.  Gentile  owned  he  was  in  error,  but  took 
care  to  remove  himself  without  delay  from  the 
presence  of  a  critic  who  illustrated  his  criticisms  in 
so  forcible  a  manner. — TF.  Daver^port  Adam*, 

1412.  CRITICS,  Use  of.  When  Mendelssohn 
was  about  to  enter  the  orchestra  at  Birmingham, 
on  the  first  performance  of  his  "Elijah,"  he  said 
laughingly  to  one  of  his  friends  and  critics^  "  Stick 
your  claws  into  me  I  Don't  tell  me  what  you  like, 
but  what  you  don't  like.*'— ^mOet. 

1418.  CROOKED  way,  straightened.    A  child 


might  say  to  a  ffeographer,  "Tou  talk  abont  the 
earth  being  round !  Look  on  this  great  crag ;  look 
on  that  deep  dell ;  look  on  yonder  great  mountain, 
and  the  valley  at  its  feet,  and  yet  yon  talk  about 
the  earth  being  round."  The  geographer  would 
have  an  instant  answer  for  the  child ;  his  view  is 
comprehensive ;  he  does  not  look  at  the  surface  of 
the  world  in  mere  detail;  he  does  not  deal  with 
inches  and  feet  and  yards ;  he  sees  a  larger  world 
than  the  child  has  had  time  to  grasp.  He  expUdns 
what  he  means  by  the  expression,  "1^  earth  is 
a  globe^"  and  Justifies  his  strange  statement.  And 
so  it  is  with  God's  wonderful  dealings  towards  us : 
there  are  great  rocks  and  barren  deserts,  deep,  dank, 
dark  pits  and  defiles,  and  glens  and  dells,  rugged 
places  that  we  cannot  smooui  over  at  all ;  and  yet 
when  He  comes  to  say  to  us  at  the  end  of  the 

J'oumey,  "  Now,  look  back ;  there  is  the  way  that 
!  have  brought  you,"  we  shall  be  enabled  to  say, 
"Thou  hast  gone  before  us,  and  made  our  way 
straight"— iV.  Patktr, 

1414.  CR088-RKARTNQ,  for  Chriit  At  a  large 
assembly,  a  Sunday-school  anniversary,  it  was  found 
that  the  speakers  expected  had  failed,  and  none  were 
ready  to  take  their  places.  After  some  singing  the 
meeting  became  duU,  and  the  interest  seemed  to  be 
dying  out.  The  superintendent,  who  had  set  his 
heart  on  success,  was  anxious,  and  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  do^  but  finally  gave  a  general  invitation  to 
the  scholars  to  repeat  any  texts  or  hymns  they  bad 
learned.  He  was  pleasantly  answerra,  but  only  for 
a  short  time.  A  stranger  on  the  platform  had  noticed 
on  the  front  seat  a  boy  of  Jewish  caste,  with  piercing 
eyes,  and  wondered  why  he  was  there.  In  the 
midst  of  deep  silence  he  rose  and  repeated— 

"  JesQS,  I  my  eross  have  tak«B, 
All  to  leave  and  follow  Thee ; 
Baked,  poor,  daspUed,  forsakoi. 
Thou,  from  henoe,  my  all  ahalt  be  "— 

in  a  voioe  so  thrilling  as  to  move  the  whole  audienceu 
Many  eyes  weie  moist,  for  the  story  of  the  young 
Jew  was  known.  His  father  had  told  him  he  must 
either  leave  the  Sunday-school  or  quit  home  for 
ever,  and  the  hymn  showed  what  he  had  given  up 
to  follow  Christ.  The  meeting  was  inspired  with 
new  life.  'Friends  gathered  round  him  at  the  dose^ 
and  business  men  united  in  securing  him  a  situation 
by  which  he  could  earn  his  own  living. — Chrittiaiii 
at  Work, 

141B.  CROSS,  Beazing  thew  Mr.  Simeon,  of 
Cambridge^  in  conversation  with  a  friend,  once  said, 
"  Many  years  ago^  when  I  was  an  object  of  much 
contempt  and  derision  in  this  university,  I  strolled 
forth  one  day,  buffeted  and  afflicted,  with  my  little 
Testament  in  my  hand.  I  prayed  earnestly  to  my 
God  that  He  would  comfort  me  with  some  cordiid 
from  His  Word,  and  that  on  opening  the  Book  I 
might  find  some  text  which  should  sustain  me.  The 
first  text  which  caught  my  eye  was  this, '  They  found 
a  man  of  Cyrene,  Simon  by  name ;  him  they  com- 
pcdled  to  b«ur  His  cross.'  You  know  Simon  is  the 
same  name  as  Simeon.  What  a  world  of  instruc- 
tion was  here !  what  a  blessed  hint  for  my  encourage- 
ment !  To  have  the  eross  laid  upon  me  that  I  might 
hear  it  after  Jetue — what  a  privilege  !  It  was  enough. 
Now  I  could  leap  and  sing  for  joy,  as  one  whom 
Jesus  was  honouring  with  a  participation  in  Hia 
sufferings." 
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Tbej  that  can  tekc  H  ebMrfulIy  on  tfaefar  baein 
■hall  find  it  just  saeh  a  burden  aa  wings  to  a  bird 
or  tails  to  a  ship^ — SaUer. 

1416.  CBOBS,  FooUahnsM  ct  A  earefol  reader 
of  the  Bible  was  assailed  by  an  infidel  with  tnch 
expressions  as  these:  "That  the  blood  of  CSirist 
can  wash  away  sin  is  foolishnesi;  I  don't  under- 
stand or  believe  it."  The  Bible  student  remarked, 
"Yon  and  Paul  agree  exactlv."  •*Howt"  ••Turn 
to  the  first  chapter  of  Corinthians  and  read  the 
eighteenth  Terse  :  •  For  the  preaching  of  the  cross 
is  to  them  that  perish  fooUshneis;  but  unto  us 
which  are  saved  it  is  the  power  of  Qod.'  '* 

1417.  CBOSS,  may  be  madt  a  mMna  of  temr. 
In  the  sweet  valley  between  Chamouni  and  the 
Valaifl^  at  every  turn  of  the  pleasant  pathway,  where 
the  scent  of  the  thyme  lies  richest  upon  its  rocks, 
we  shall  see  a  little  cross  and  shrine  set  under  one 
of  them,  and  go  up  to  it»  hoping  to  receive  some 
happy  thought  of  the  Bedeemer,  by  whom  all  these 
lovdy  things  were  made,  and  still  consist  But 
when  we  come  near,  behold,  beneath  the  cross  a 
rude  picture  of  souls  tormented  in  red  tongues  of 
hell-fiie  and  pierced  by  demons. — RutkkL 

14ia.  GB0S8,  our  safety.  There  is  an  affecting 
passage  in  Roman  history  which  records  the  death 
of  Manlius.  At  nighty  and  on  the  Capitol,  fighting 
band  to  band,  he  had  repelled  the  Gauls  and  saved 
the  dty  when  all  seemed  lost  Afterward  ha  was 
accused,  but  the  Capitol  towered  in  sight  of  the 
Forum  where  he  was  tried,  and  as  he  was  about 
to  be  condemned  he  stretched  out  his  hands  and 
pointed,  weeping,  to  that  arena  of  his  triumph.  At 
this  the  people  burst  into  tears,  and  the  judges  could 
not  pronounce  sentence.  Again  the  trial  proceeded, 
but  was  again  defeated;  nor  could  he  be  convicted 
till  they  had  removed  him  to  a  low  spot  f^™  which 
the  Capitol  was  invisible.  What  the  Capitol  was  to 
Manlius  the  cross  of  Christ  is  to  the  Christian. — 
Preaeher^B  Lantern, 

1419.  CBOSS,  Flea  firam.  A  clergyman  in  Ger- 
many, who  had  exercised  the  ministerial  ofiice  for 
twelve  years,  while  destitute  of  faitii  in  and  love 
to  the  Redeemer,  one  day,  after  baptizing  the  child 
of  a  wealthy  citizen,  one  of  the  members  of  his  con- 
gregation was  invited,  with  some  other  guests,  to  a 
collstion  at  this  person's  house.  Directly  opposite 
to  him,  on  the  wall,  hung  a  picture  of  Christ  on  the 
cross,  with  two  lines  written  under  it : — 

"Ididthlsfortbee; 
What  bs»t  thou  done  for  Mef  * 

The  lecture  caught  his  attention ;  as  he  read  the 
lines  they  seemed  to  pierce  him,  and  he  was  in- 
voluntarily seized  with  a  feeling  he  never  experi- 
enced befora  Tears  rushed  into  his  eyes ;  he  said 
little  to  the  company,  and  took  his  leave  as  soon  as 
he  could.  On  the  way  home  these  lines  constantly 
sonnded  in  his  ears — Divine  grace  prevented  all 
pbflosophical  doubts  and  explanations  from  entering 
his  soul — he  could  do  nothing  but  give  himself  up 
entirely  to  the  overpowering  feeling ;  even  during 
the  night  in  his  dreams,  the  question  stood  always 
before  his  mind,  '•  WluU  hmt  thou  done  for  Me  t  *' 
He  died  in  about  three  months  after  this  remsrk- 
able  and  happy  change  in  his  temper  and  views, 
triumphing  in  the  Saviour,  and  expressing  his 
admiration  of  His  redeeming  lovot — WhUeerou, 


149a  CROSS,  Fewer  of.  It  is  said  that  Htm 
mere  mention  oi  the  cross  was  sufficient  frequently, 
to  throw  St  John  of  the  Cross  into  an  ecrtasy. — 
VtgughmU  HoXf-kown  wUh  the  MytUe*. 

14S1.  CROWN,  a  Tallied.  Henry,  first  Duke  oi 
Lancaster,  being  offered  the  choice  of  many  predous 
things  by  the  ]mnch  King,  selected  a  thorn  of  the 
Saviour's  crown,  esteeming  it  greater  riches  than  all 
the  treasures  of  France. — Dr,  HaUey. 

1428.  CROWN,  Seeking  to  obtain.  A  French 
officer,  who  was  a  prisoner  upon  ,his  parole  at 
Reading,  met  with  a  Bible.  He  read  it  and  was  so 
impressed  with  its  contents,  that  he  was  convinced 
of  the  folly  of  sceptical  principles,  and  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  and  resolved  to  become  a  Protes- 
tant When  his  gay  associates  rallied  him  for 
taking  so  serious  a  turn,  he  said,  in  his  vindication, 
"  I  have  done  no  more  than  my  old  schoolfellow, 
Bemadotte,  who  has  become  a  Lutheran."  ••  Yes, 
but  he  became  so,*'  said  his  associates,  "to  obtain 
a  crown."  ••  My  motive,"  said  the  Christian  officer, 
'*  is  the  same ;  we  only  differ  as  to  the  place.  The 
object  of  Bemadotte  is  to  obtain  a  crown  in  Sweden  : 
mine  is  to  obtain  a  crown  in  heaven." 

1428.  CROWN,  The  Chrlstiaa's.  On  one  occa- 
sion, preaching  from  the  text  of  St  Paul,  '•  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have 
kept  the  faith  :  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a 
crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  right- 
eous Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day ;  and  not  to 
me  only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that  love  His  ap- 
pearing^" he  suddenly  stopped,  and  looking  up  to 
heaven,  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  ••  Paul !  are  there 
any  more  crowns  there  t  **  He  paused  again.  Then, 
casting  his  eyes  upon  the  congregation,  he  con- 
tinned,  ••Yes,  my  brethren,  there  are  more  crowns 
left  They  are  not  all  taken  up  yet  Blessed  be 
God  I  there  is  one  for  me,  and  one  for  all  of  you 
who  love  the  appearing  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
—Life  ofPaihtr  Taylor, 

142C  CROWN,  The  heavenly.  The  Rev.  H. 
Davies,  sometimes  called  "the  Welsh  Apostle^" 
was  walking  early  one  Sabbath  morning  to  a  place 
,  where  he  was  to  preach.  He  was  overtaken  by  a 
clergyman  on  horseback,  who  complained  that  he 
could  not  get  above  half  a  guinea  for  a  discourse. 
"  Oh  sir,"  said  Mr.  Davies, "  I  preach  for  a  crown ! " 
"Do  you f "  replied  the  stranger ;  "  then  yon  are  a 
disgrace  to  the  cloth."  To  this  rude  observation 
he  returned  this  meek  answer,  "  Perhaps  I  shall  be 
held  in  still  greater  disgrace,  in  your  estimation, 
when  I  inform  voa  that  I  am  now  going  nine  miles 
to  preach,  and  have  but  sevenpence  in  my  pocket 
to  bear  my  expenses  out  and  in ;  but  I  look  forward 
to  that  erown  of  glory  which  my  Lord  and  Saviour 
will  freely  bestow  upon  me  when  He  makes  His 
appearance  before  an  assembled  world." 

1425.  CRUCIFUUON,  as  viewed  by  the  inno- 
cent There  is  a  picture  I  have  seen  somewhere, 
painted  by  a  celebrated  artist,  in  which  one  aspect 
of  the  crucifixion  is  very  significantly  represented, 
or  rather  suggested.  It  is  intended  to  bring  before 
the  mind  the  after-scenes  and  after-hours  of  that 
memorable  day  when  the  crowd  had  gone  back  again 
to  pursue  its  wonted  business  in  Jerusalem,  when  the 
thick  gloom  had  been  dispelled  and  the  clear  light 
shines  once  more  on  that  fatal  spot  called  Calvary. 
The  body  of  the  Master  has  been  conveyed  to  the 
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wpaohre^  the  eron  itaelf  lies  extended  on  the 
ground,  and  %  band  of  little  children,  bright  with 
the  glow  of  childhood's  innooenoe,  led  thither  by 
curiosity  or  accident,  are  represented  as  bending 
over  the  signs  left  aroond  of  the  bloody  deed  whi<£ 
has  that  day  been  accomplished.  One  of  the  chil- 
dren holds  in  his  hand  a  nail,  bnt  a  short  time  ago 
piercing  the  hand  or  the  foot  of  that  patient  Sufferer, 
and  stands,  spell-bound  with  horror,  gazing  at  it. 
And  upon  eveiy  face  the  painter  has  plainly  de- 
picted the  verdict  which  innocence  must  ever  give 
with  reg^ud  to  that  dreadful  tragedy. — B, 

1426.  CBUCIFDaOK,  Natnxe'f  teitimoiiy  to. 
A  person  who  travelled  through  Palestine  told  me 
that  an  ingenious  person,  his  fellow-traveller,  who 
was  a  Deist,  used  to  make  merry  with  all  the  stories 
that  the  Romish  priest  entertained  them  with  as 
to  the  sacred  places  and  relics  they  went  to  see, 
and  particularly  when  they  first  showed  him  the 
defts  of  Mount  Calvary,  which  -is  now  included 
within  the  great  dome  that  was  built  over  it  by 
Oonstantine  the  Great.  But  when  he  began  to 
examine  the  clefts  more  narrowly  and  critically, 
he  told  his  fellow-travellers  that  now  he  began  to 
be  a  Christian ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  I  have  long  been  a 
student  of  nature  and  the  mathematics,  and  I  am 
sure  these  clefts  and  rents  in  this  rock  were  never 
made  by  a  natural  or  ordinary  earthquake^  for  by 
such  a  concussion  the  rock  must  have  been  split 
ac^rding  to  the  veins,  and  where  it  was  weakest 
in  the  adhesion  of  the  parts ;  for  thus,"  said  he,  '*  I 
have  observed  it  to  have  been  done  in  other  rocks, 
when  separated  or  broken  after  an  earthquake,  and 
reason  tells  me  it  must  always  be  sa  But  it  is 
quite  otherwise  here,  for  the  rock  is  split  athwart 
and  across  the  veins  in  a  most  strange  and  super- 
natural manner.  This,  therefore,  I  can  easily  and 
plainly  see  to  be  the  effect  of  a  real  miracle,  which 
neither  nature  nor  art  could  have  effected;  and 
therefore  I  thank  God  that  I  came  hither  to  see 
this  standing  monument  of  a  miraculous  power 
by  which  G^  fi^Tes  evidence,  to  this  day,  of  the 
di vmity  of  Christ  **^FUming.  y 

y 

1437.  CBUELT7,  Careleii.  I  came  by  Beziers, 
where  the  Inquisitor  cried,  ''Kill  them  all;  G<xl 
will  know  His  own  ; "  and  they  shut  them  into  the 
Madelaine  and  killed  them  iJl — Catholics  as  well 
as  Albigenses,  till  there  was  not  a  soul  alive  in 
Beziers,  and  the  bones  are  there  to  this  day. — 
Kifngiiy. 

1438.  CULTUBE,  and  its  dangen.  It  is  a  sad 
and  terrible  thing  to  see  men  professing  to  be  culti- 
vated, and  yet  looking  round  in  a  purblind  fashion 
and  finding  no  God  in  this  universe  1  And  this  is 
what  we  have  got — all  things  from  frog-spawn :  the 
gospel  of  dirt  the  order  of  the  day.  The  older  I 
grow — and  now  I  stand  upon  the  brink  of  eternity 
— the  more  comes  back  to  me  the  sentence  in  the 
Catechitaa,  which  I  learned  when  a  child,  and  fuller 
and  deeper  its  meaning  becomes,  "  Whai  u  iki 
tkief  end  of  man  t — Man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify 
Gk>d,  and  to  enjoy  Him  for  ever."— CaWyZc 

1439.  CULTUBE,  First  efforts  of.  Hogg  taugbt 
himself  to  write  by  copying  the  letters  of  a  printed 
book  as  he  lay  watching  his  flock  on  tlie  hiUside, 
and  had  possibly  reached  the  utmost  pitch  of  his 
ambition  when  he  first  found  that  his  artless  rhymes 
could  touch  the  heart  of  the  ewe-milker  who  par- 


took the  shelter  of  his  mantle  during  the  passing 
storm.— XooifcAar^s  Life  of  SeoU, 

1480.  CULTUBS,  no  dheok  to  sin.  Corinth 
enjoys  the  pre-eminence  of  being  at  once  the 
wealthiest  and  most  enlightened,  Irat  at  the  same 
time  the  most  corrupt,,  of  Grecian  cities,  Tnyen 
were  publicly  offered  there  that  the  gods  would 
increase  the  number  of  prostitutesL 

148L  CULTUBE,  Want  of;  In  the  pulpit.  Father 
Taylor,  the  Boston  sailor-preacher,  l^gan  to  pr^ch 
before  he  had  learnt  to  read.  The  following  inci- 
dent shows  that  he  felt  his  lack  of  culture,  and 
knew  how  to  turn  it  to  advantage.  When  his 
friend  Mr.  Brown  was  reading  the  Bible  to  him, 
that  he  might  find  a  text  on  Christ,  he  came  on 
the  words,  **  How  knoweth  this  man  letters,  having 
never  learned  f  "— «  That's  it ! "  he  cried,  and  was 
instantly  ready  for  the  pulpit,  preaching  all  the 
more  powerfully  from  the  consciousness  that  in 
some  sense  he  had,  in  this  defect,  sympathy  with 
his  Master.— Xt/«  of  Father  Taylor, 

1483.  CBUELTY,  Heathen.  During  my  sUy  at 
Kongke  a  man  quarrelled  with  his  wife  about  a 
very  trifling  affair,  when,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  he  grasped 
his  spear  and  laid  her  at  his  feet  a  bleeding  corpse; 
The  man  walked  about  without  a  blush  while  the 
body  was  dragged  out  to  be  devoured  by  the  hyaena. 
When  I  endeavoured  to  represent  to  the  chiefs  with 
whom  I  was  familiar  the  magnitude  of  such  crimes, 
they  laughed  at  the  horror  I  fdt  for  the  murder  of 
a  woman  by  her  husband. — Moffat. 

1488.  CBUELT7,  Bomish.  An  Irish  priest 
named  MacOdeghan  captured  forty  or  fifty  Pn>- 
tSstants,  and  persuaded  them  to  abjure  their  reli- 
gion on  a  promise  of  quarter.  Aftcnr  their  adjura- 
tion he  uiked  them  if  they  believed  that  Christ 
was  bodily  present  in  the  Host,  and  that  the  Pope 
was  head  of  the  Church,  and  on  their  replying  in 
the  affirmative,  he  said,  "  Now,  then,  you  are  in  a 
very  good  faith  I "  and  for  fear  they  should  relapse 
into  heresy  he  out  all  their  throats. — Paxton  Hood. 

1484.  GBUELT7,  Bomish.  Admiral  Coligny  was 
among  the  earliest  victims  of  Popish  treacheiy 
and  cruelty,  in  the  bloody  massacre  at  Paris  in 
1672.  One  Beheme,  a  German,  was  the  first  that 
entered  his  chamber,  who  said,  "Ajre  you  the 
Admiral  t "  *'  I  am,**  said  he ;  "  but  yon,  young 
man,  should  have  regard  to  my  hoary  head  and  old 
age."  Beheme  struclc  him  with  his  swoxd.  Several 
oUier  assassins  rushed  into  the  room,  and  the  vener- 
able Coligny  fell  coveted  with  wounds.  The  Duke 
of  Guise  ordered  his  body  to  be  thrown  out  at  the 
window,  that  the  people  might  be  assured  it  was 
be.  His  head  was  out  ofl^  and  sent  to  the  King 
and  Queen-Mother,  who  got  it  embalmed,  and  gave 
it  as  a  present  to  the  Pope.  His  body  was  dragged 
about  the  streets  for  three  days  together.  Such  was 
the  end  of  this  brave  man,  who  was  the  first  noble- 
man in  France  that  profened  himself  a  Protestant, 
and  a  defender  of  the  Protestant  cause. 

1485.  DAKQEB  and  hononr,  inseparabla  At 
the  Bound  Table  of  King  Arthur  there  was  left 
always  one  seat  empty  for  him  who  should  accom- 
plish the  adventure  of  the  Holy  Grail.  It  was  called 
the  perilous  seat,  because  of  the  dangers  he  must 
encounter  who  would  win  it — LoweU. 
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1436.  DANGER,  and  its  romediML  Afoxwalkingr 
by  the  river-side  noticed  the  fiahee  therein  iwimming 
and  swimming  to  and  fro,  never  oeasinff ;  so  he  said 
to  them,*' Why  are  ye  harrying?  What  do  yon  fear?" 
"The  nets  of  the  angler/'  they  replied.  *<Gome, 
then,"  said  the  fox,  **  and  live  with  me  on  dry  land." 
But  the  fish  langhed.  "  And  art  thoa  called  the 
wisest  of  beasts  ? "  they  exdaimed.  "  Terily  thou 
art  the  most  foolish.  If  we  are  in  danger  even  In 
our  own  element,  how  much  greater  would  be  our 
risk  In  leaving  it !  "^BabH  Akiba  {Talmtid). 

1487.  DANGEB^  and  prayer.  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  say  that  I  prayed  a  great  deal  daring  the  storm 
(a  thunderstorm  at  Bramahill),  for  we  were  in  a 
veiy  dangerous  place  in  an  island  under  high  trees ; 
and  it  seemed  dreadful  never  to  see  you  again. — 
Kingdey  {to  hit  w^fe). 

1488.  DANGEB^  Boldness  In.  On  the  deck  he 
(Nelson)  stood,  a  mark  for  the  enemy— one  whose 
life  was  worth  a  l^on.  There  was  a  carelessness 
about  his  own  safety  that  day  which  was  chivalrous, 
however  imwise.  •  .  .  He  was  shot  from  the  mizsen- 
top  of  the  "  Bedoubtable,"  which  he  supposed  had 
struck.  **  They  have  done  for  me  at  last,"  he  said ; 
"my  backbone  Is  shot- through." — KnigJiL 

1489.  DANGEB,  Boldness  in.  The  Prince  of 
Gond^  being  taken  prisoner  by  Charles  IX.,  King 
of  France,  and  put  to  his  choice,  whether  he  would 
go  to  mass,  or  be  put  to  death,  or  suffer  perpetual 
imprisonment,  his  noble  answer  was,  that  by  God's 
help,  he  would  never  do  the  first,  and  for  either  of 
the  latter,  he  left  it  to  the  King's  pleasure  and  God's 
providence.— (^efopcEciia  o/Bdigioua  Anecdote, 

1440.  DANGEB»  Guidance  In.  When  Mr.  Flet- 
cher was  a  youth,  he  and  his  brother  went  upon 
the  Lake  of  Geneva  in  a  little  boat,  and  rowed 
forward,  till,  being  out  of  sight  of  land,  they  knew 
not  what  way  they  were  going,  nor  whether  they 
were  approaching  or  removing  farther  from  the 
shore  from  which  they  had  set  out.  The  evening 
now  came  on,  and  it  was  beginning  to  grow  dark  ; 
and  as  they  were  proceeding  towards  the  middle  of 
the  lake,  in  all  probability  they  would  have  been 
lost,  had  it  not  providentially  happened  that»  in  I 
consequence  of  some  news  arriving  in  town,  the 
bells  began  to  ring.  They  could  only  just  hear 
them,  but  were  soon  convinced  that,  instead  of 
rowing  to  land,  as  they  had  intended,  they  had 
been  proceeding  farther  and  farther  from  it. 
Making  now  towards  the  quarter  from  which  they 
perceived  the  sound  to  come,  they  found  they  had 
just  strength  enough  left  to  reach  the  shore. — Life 
of  lUv,  J.  Fletcher  of  Maddey, 

1441.  DAKGEBk  Imaglnaiy.  In  the  war  of  1509 
a  division  of  Maximilian's  troope  was  cautiously 
advancing  along  one  of  the  slopes  of  the  Dolomite 
Alps,  when  the  notes  of  a  horn  broke  suddenly 
from  out  the  mist  which  wrapped  the  mountain- 
side and  hung  above  the  deep  gorges.  It  was  but 
a  casual  blast,  blown  by  a  herdsman,  as  is  still  the 
custom  there  at  certain  seasons,  to  warn  off  bears. 
But  supposing  themselves  to  be  attacked  by  the 
Cadore  people,  panic  seized  the  invaders,  and  they 
fled  In  haste  the  way  they  came,  over  the  Santa 
Croce  Pass  to  Sextem. 

1442.  DANGEB,  may  be  nnappfedated.  *'Look, 
papa»"  cried  a  child,  "at  the  beautiful  berries  I 


have  found."  The  colour  fled  from  the  face  of  the 
fatiier  as  he  asked  In  terror,  "  Have  yon  eaten  any 
of  themf"  *'No,  papa,  not  one."  *'Then  give 
them  every  one  to  me,'^  he  said,  "that  I  may  flmg 
them  aU  away."  "What,  fling  away  my  pretty 
blackberries,  that  I  took  so  long  and  worked  so 
hard  to  find  ! "  There  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  but 
she  gave  them  up^  only  asking,  "Why,  what  are 
they?"  Her  father  answer^  "They  are  the 
berries  of  the  deadly  nightshade." 

1448.  DAHGEBk  may  be  nnoflnsdous  ol  Once 
upon  a  time  a  London  exquisite  descended  into  a 
coal-mine.  .  .  .  Seated  on  a  cask  to  rest  himself 
ho  proceeded  to  question  the  swarthy  miner,  who 
was  his  conductor  concemiug  many  things,  and 
especially  about  the  operation  of  bliuBting.  **  And 
whereaboutB,  my  man,"  condescendingly  said  he^- 
"  whereabouts  do  you  keep  your  powder  ?  "  "  Please^ 
sir,"  replied  the  swart  one,  "you're  a-sittin'  on  it" 
--PaaBkm  Hood. 

1444.  DANGEB,  may  be  nnreaUsed.  During 
the  month  of  December  1847,  in  the  great  rise  of 
the  Ohio  river,  a  large  portion  of  Cincinnati  was 
overflowed  by  the  water.  Multitudes  of  the  inhabit 
tants  were  oriven  from  their  houses  in  the  lower 
part  of  tiie  dty.  Many  were  subjected  to  great 
privations  and  losses,  and  many  lives  lost.  In  the 
midst  of  these  scenes  of  extraordinary  and  wide- 
spread wretchedness.  Sheriff  Weaver,  during  bis 
charitable  tour  through  the  flooded  portions  of  the 
city,  heard  music  proceeding  from  a  house,  of  which 
the  upper  storey  and  roof  only  were  above  the 
water,  and  several  skiffs  were  hitched  to  the  win- 
dows. TTpon  rowing  up,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
haU  was  in  full  blaas  and  the  waltz  in  giddy  whirl 
to  merry  music^  male  and  female  participatiDg. 
This  jolly  party  seemed  unconscious  of  the  danger 
that  threatened  themselves,  and  indifferent  to  the 
distress  which  sarrounded  them. — ArHne, 

1440.  DANGER^  may  be  unrealised.  An  Irish 
wayfarer,  greatly  fatigued  from  the  effects  of  a  long 
journey,  bad  taken  up  his  quarters  in  the  West 
Port  of  Edinburgh,  in  1828,  the  evening  before  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  He  was  roused  during  the 
night  by  the  police,  in  order  to  get  him  out  before 
the  flames  diould  render  it  impossible.  At  first  he 
could  by  no  means  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
rising :  "  He  bad  paid  his  twopence  for  his  bed, 
and  it  would  certainly  be  hard  if  be  could  not  get 
his  sleep  out."  The  poor  fellow  was  at  length 
rescued  against  his  wilL 

1448.  DANGER,  may  meet  us  anywhere.  In 
the  year  1752  Dr.  Gill  had  a  memorable  escape 
from  death  In  bis  own  study.  One  of  his  friends 
had  mentioned  to  him  a  remark  of  Dr.  Halley,  the 
celebrated  astronomer,  that  dose  study  preserves  a 
man's  life,  by  keeping  him  out  of  harm's  way ;  but 
one  day,  after  he  hi^  just  left  his  room  to  go  to 
preach,  a  stack  of  chimneys  was  blown  down, 
forced  its  way  through  the  roof  of  the  house,  and 
broke  bis  writing-table,  in  the  very  spot  whero^ 
a  few  minutes  before,  he  bud  been  sitting.  The 
doctor  very  properly  remarked  afterwards  to  his 
friend,  "  A  man  may  come  to  danger  and  harm  in 
t^e  closet  as  well  as  in  the  highway,  if  he  be  not 
protected  by  the  special  care  of  Divine  Ptovidenoe." 
— Rdigioue  Tract  Society  Aneedotee. 
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1447.  DAHOEB,Fttrl«yiiiff with.  A  Teiyprettj 
■tory,  written  bv  Mim.  Hanniih  More,  girei  an  m- 
eoant  of  *  CMtfe  besieged  by  an  enemy ;  and  the 
enemy  eonid  not  take  it,  for  it  was  10  strong ;  till 
at  last  they  f oond  aporter  at  the  gate^  and  his  name 
was  Mr.  Parley.  The  enemy  talked  to  him,  and 
went  on  giving  him  pretty  presents,  persoadtng  him 
to  listen  to  them  ;  tul  at  last  they  talked  him  oyer, 
and  got  him  to  nnkck  the  gate.  So  the  enemy  got 
in ;  bot  they  never  woold  have  got  in  if  Mr.  Parley, 
the  porter  of  the  gate,  had  not  let  them  in.  So^ 
Satan,  thoogh  he  is  a  person,  cannot  hnrt  yon, 
unless  yon  1^  him  in.  liever  parley  with  Satan. — 
iVye^s  Aneedota  on  Bible  Texti. 


1448.  DAHOEBk  Flaying  witb.  At  Ken< 
dnring  the  battle,  those  who  i^iproached  a  certain 
tree  were  almost  sore  to  get  shot  Eight  men  had 
fallen  at  that  place.  A  sign  was  pnt  up,  '*  Beware  I " 
A  man,  in  a  braggadocio  spirit^  said,  "I  am  not 
afraid  to  stand  there.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
man  should  be  shot  there  any  more  than  anywhere 
else."  He  stepped  np  to  the  tree^  and  instantly 
fell — fatally  wonnded. — ToiltMi/ge. 

1449.  DAHOEBb  Safety  In.  Heathen  poets  de- 
scribe their  gods  as  brooding  over  the  periloos  edge 
of  battle,  and  snatching  away  their  f avoarite  hero 
when  death  threatens  him,  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of 
invisibility. — Jokik  CMhrie^  M.A, 

1400.  DAHaSBk  Signs  ot  *' Yon  see  that  booy, 
sir,  moored  in  the  bay?"  said  the  captain  of  the 
steamship  in  which  I  visited  the  Orkneys.  "  Tes," 
I  replied,  after  carefnlly  picking  ont  in  the  twilight 
the  well-known  danger-signaL  *'  Well,  there  U  a 
reef  of  rocks  which,  starting  from  the  shore,  rmis  to 
a  point  within  ten  yards  of  that  buoy.  The  worst 
thing  about  it  is,  that  there  is  no  indication  of  the 
existence  of  the  reef ;  even  at  low  water  it  is  covered, 
and  woe  to  the  ship  that  shoold  strike  npon  that 
dangeroos  reef.  In  the  dark  nights  that  baoy  is 
an  object  of  deep  interest  to  me ;  anxiously  do  I 
look  out  for  it|  aod  we  proceed  with  can  until  it  is 
found." — HeniTf  ^<Mi€f. 

1461.  DAVOEB^ITnooiuctoninanol  A  company 
of  tourists  were  benighted  while  strolling  among 
the  Bernese  Alps.  After  having  groped  in  the  dark 
for  an  hour  or  more^  they  resolved  to  spend  the 
night  at  a  certain  spot  where  they  felt  they  were 
treading  on  soft  mossy  soil,  although  the  dark- 
ness prevented  them  from  seeing  where  they  were. 
As  toey  were  young,  and  knew  little  of  the  cares 
of  this  life,  th^  entertained  each  other  with  songs 
and  merry  talk,  till  at  length  the  one  after  the 
other  stretched  himself  out  on  the  grass  and  fell 
asleep.  When,  a  few  hours  later,  the  sun  rose^  and 
the  morning  breese  awoke  them,  they  discovered 
with  horror  that  they  were  lying  only  a  few  steps 
from  a  vast  precipice,  and  that  they  had  been  jest- 
ing and  singing  and  sleeping  on  the  very  brink  of 
what  might  have  been  their  grava — Denlon, 

145a.  DANGER,  Unrealised.  During  the  recent 
Hoods  in  America  a  cradle  was  found  floating  along, 
in  which  was  a  beautiful  infant  about  three  months 
old,  comfortably  and  warmly  dressed,  gazing  up  at 
the  sky  in  wonder. — ChrUtioLn  TTorUL 

1468.  DABKNES8,  Dnad  of.  There  is  no  doubt 
a  natural  connection  between  darkness  and  the  fear 
witb  which  it  so  commonly  affects  ™^"^"*<,  espe- 


dallv  the  unenlightened  and  less  dvflised  part  of 
the  numan  race.  This,  probably,  is  greatly  aided 
both  by  IgnoTBiioe  aad  sapeistitkiiL  £it  It  is  found 
veiT  cnmmon,  aad  almost  unoooqiieraUe.  *'  Having 
bathed,  and  dined  on  bread  and  cheese^  we  set  out 
on  our  return  to  the  bark,  our  guides  urging  us  to 
be  quick,  lest  we  should  be  benighted ;  they  said 
the  serpents  and  other  venomous  reptiles  always 
came  down  by  night  to  drink,  and  they  were  appre- 
hensive that  we  should  traad  on  them ;  they  also 
said  that  we  should  meet  the  robbers  at  night 
These  people  have  a  remarkable  aversion  to  being 
caught  in  the  dark.  I  remember,  when  at  Dendera, 
our  servant — an  Arab— hurried  off  and  left  us  behind 
when  he  thought  we  should  be  late  in  returning  to 
our  boat.  And  whenever  our  h'ghts  have  gone  out 
in  a  tomb  or  temple,  the  Ar^is  lukve  always  clapped 
their  hands  and  made  a  noise  to  keep  their  qiirits 
up  till  the  light  returned. — IHtjfOMd  Man^iaf  Travdt 

1464b  DAUHTLESSNESS,  tn  the  face  of  death. 
Condoroet,  as  is  well  known,  even  during  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  when  himself  doomed  to  the  guillotine, 
employed  the  time  of  his  imprisonment  in  drawing 
up  a  record  of  his  speculations  on  the  perfectibility 
of  mankind ;  and  full  of  error  as  his  views  are,  one 
cannot  withhold  all  admiration  from  a  dauntlessness 
which  could  thus  persevere  in  hoping  against  hope. 
— Juliue  C.  Ham, 

1466.  DAY,  A  lost  It  was  a  memorable  practice 
of  Vespasian,  the  Roman  Emperor,  throughout  the 
course  of  his  whole  life,  to  call  himself  to  account, 
every  night,  for  the  actions  of  the  past  day ;  and  as 
often  as  he  found  he  had  passed  any  one  day  with- 
out doing  some  good,  he  entered  in  his  diuy  this 
memorandum,  IHem  perdiH  ;  "  I  have  lost  a  day." 

1466.  DAY,  An  Inaaspidoos,  changed.  As 
Lucullus  was  going  to  pass  the  river  to  fight 
Tigranes,  the  tyrant^  some  of  his  officers  admonished 
him  to  beware  of  that  day,  which  had  been  "  a  black 
one  "  to  the  Romans,  for  on  that  day  Osspio's  army 
was  defeated  by  the  Gimbri.  Lucullus  returned 
that  memorable  answer  :  "  /  wtS  make  thie  dojf  an 
auspieioui  one  for  Rome."  He  won  a  complete  vic- 
tory.— PlmtareL 

1467.  DAY,  the^  Summing  ni^  When  travelling 
in  Europe  I  was  so  full  of  excitement  and  enjoy- 
ment that  I  had  not  time  to  keep  a  journal ;  so  I 
just  put  down  under  each  date  one  single  word — ^the 
name  oi  the  city,  or  the  name  of  the  picture^  or  the 
name  of  the  mountain,  or  the  name  of  the  pass,  or 
the  name  of  some  person  whom  I  had  met ;  and 
now  I  can  go  back  over  a  month's  travels,  and, 
though  there  are  but  these  single  words,  that  whole 
history  starts  up  when  I  look  at  them.  If  you 
reguhurly  take  a  memorandum  book  at  nighty  and 
think  back  through  the  day,  and  bring  up  before 
you  what  GFod  has  done  for  yon,  what  He  has  shown 
you,  wliat  significant  thing  has  happened,  and  put 
down  the  caption  of  it  under  the  proper  date,  yoc 
will  be  surprised  to  find  what  a  calendar  your  book 
will  become  at  the  end  of  every  year. — Beeeher* 

1468.  DAY,  What  may  bo  crowded  fn.    **  If  I  had 

not  lived  with  him  "  (Mirabeau),  says  Dumont,  **  I 
never  should  have  known  what  a  man  can  make  of 
one  day;  what  things  may  be  placed  within  the 
interyal  of  twelve  hours.  A  day  for  this  man  was 
more  than  a  wed:  or  a  month  is  for  others:  tbe 
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HUMS  of  things  he  guided  on  together  wm  prodigioin ; 
from  the  eoheming  to  the  ezecating  not  m  moment 
lost  'Monsxenr  le  Oomte,'  said  his  seoretuy  to 
him  onoe,  '  what  you  require  is  impossible.'  '  Im- 
possible I  answered  he^  starting  from  his  chidr ; 
'  never  name  to  me  that  blockhead  of  a  word.' " — 
OofijfU. 

146».  DEAD,  Imt  rtOl  standiog.  Whiktmiting 
the  beautiful  island  of  Tasmania  mj  attention  was 
often  called — naj,  arrested — to  huge  trees  which 
appear  as  "bleached  ghosts  of  the  forest"  They 
stand  out  in  the  brillumt  moonlight  with  a  weird- 
nesB  alike  suiprising  and  magnificent  The  reason 
for  their  condition  is  as  fol&ws : — On  account  of 
their  great  sixe  and  the  heavy  cost  of  what  is  osUed 
"grubbing  up^"  the  settler  leaves  them  in  the 
ground,  and  proceeds  to  hew  round  the  trunk  at  a 
height  of  about  four  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
axe  cuts  through  the  bsrk,  and  about  an  inch  into 
the  tree.  The  effect  is,  that  when  the  next  spring 
tomes  the  si^  from  the  "gashed  wound"  exudes, 
and  the  giant  of  the  forest  dies.  The  branches 
wither,  the  leaves  fall  of^  the  bark  strips,  and  a 
single  year  suffices  for  these  trees  to  join  the  armv 
of  tiie  nprieht  dead.  The  fanner  can  now  plough 
the  ground  between,  sow  his  com,  and  reap  the 
harvest  in  the  huge  mausoleum  of  the  forest  No 
sheltezing  foliage  hinders  the  sun's  ravs,  and  the 
wheat-plant  thrives  and  ripens  amidst  hundreds  of 
towering  trees  whose  only  voice  is  of  the  silence  of 
the  dei^  As  I  looked  upon  these  dead  trees  I 
was  reminded  of  an  experience  which  comes  to 
many  men  viho  are  dead  also  even  while  they  too, 
in  posture  at  least,  are  upright  Hewed  round  in 
the  trunk  of  their  young  and  robust  life^  the  axe  of 
"  the  adversary  "  has  cut  until  the  rising,  spreading^ 
and  expanding  sap  of  life  has  been  drained  The 
spring-time  of  these  trees  of  promise  in  humanity's 
forest  is  also  followed  by  the  bleach  Mid  ghastiy 
death  which  comes  of  the  exuding  of  oonscienoe, 
honour,  strength,  and  life.  AJas,  alas  I  this  vast 
human  mausoleum  knows  no  wheat  growth  or  har- 
vest at  its  base.  The  malaria  of  desitii,  the  spread- 
ing oormption,  infects  other  trees  also,  and  the 
forest  of  the  "living  dead"  extends.  Well  does 
the  Apostie  say  of  those  who  serve  their  lusts  and 
sins,  "They  wax  wanton,  and  are  dead  while  they 
liva" — Henrjf  VarUy. 

1160.  DEAD,  Chaxi^  towards.  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough  and  the  first  Lord  Bolingbroke  were 
in  opposite  political  interests,  and  on  most  occa- 
sions ranged  against  each  other.  Some  gentlemen, 
after  the  death  of  the  great  commander,  speaking 
about  his  character  and  his  avarice,  appealed  to 
Lord  Bolingbroke  for  confirmation.  To  the  honour 
of  that  nobleman,  he  replied,  "The  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough was  so  great  a  man  that  1  quite  forget  hit 
faOingM.*' 

1461.  DEAD,  GnriMlty  concemliig.  "Shall  we 
serve  the  spirits  of  the  dead  f  "  they  asked  of  Con- 
fucius. His  answer  was,  "  ff  you  cannot  eervt  men^ 
how  win  you  serve  spirits f  "  "I  ventured  to  ask 
about  death,"  said  a  disciple.  "Ton  know  nothing 
about  life;  how  can  you  know  anything  about 
death!"  "Have  the  dead  knowledge?"  still 
urged  the  eager  student  "Ton  need  not  know 
whether  they  have  or  not,"  said  the  master ;  "  there 
U  no  hurry ;  hereafter  you  shall  know." — Ree,  H.  R. 
Bawe%tf  M»A, 


146a.  DEAD,  Oii«f  for  tha.  The  mother  of  poor 
Touda,  who  hesrd  that  I  wished  to  see  him  onoe 
more^  led  me  to  the  house  where  the  body  was 
laid.  The  narrow  space  of  the  room  was  crowded ; 
sbout  two  hundred  women  were  sitting  and  stand- 
ing around,  singing  mourning  songs  to  doleful  and 
monotonous  ahrs.  As  I  stood  looking,  filled  with 
solemn  thoughts,  in  spite  of,  or  rather  because  of, 
perhaps,  the  somewhat  ludicrous  contrasts  about 
me,  the  mother  of  Touda  approached.  She  threw 
herself  at  the  foot  of  her  dead  son,  and  begged  him 
to  speak  to  her  onoe  more.  And  then,  when  the 
corpse  did  not  answer,  she  uttered  a  shriek,  so 
long,  so  piercing,  sudi  a  wail  of  love  and  grief,  that' 
tean  came  into  my  eyes.  Poor  African  mother  1 
she  was  literally  as  one  sorrowing  without  hope  ;  for 
these  poor  people  count  on  nothing  beyond  the 
present  life.  Por  them  there  it  no  hZpt  beyond  the 
grave.  "  All  is  done,"  they  say,  with  an  inexpress- 
ible sadness  of  conviction  that  sometimes  gave  me 
a  heartaohci  As  I  left  the  hut,  thinking  these 
things,  the  wailing  reconmienced.  It  would  be 
kept  up  by  the  women,  who  are  the  official  mourners 
on  these  occssions,  tlU  the  corpse  was  buried.— Du 
OhailkL 

146S.  DEAA  Fraaehing  to.  A  coachman  in  a 
family  at  the  West  End  of  London  was  taken 
seriously  ill,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  saw  him 
pass  into  the  presence  of  Qod.  I  knew  and  had 
visited  him  before  in  order  to  bring  to  his  mind  and 
heart  the  Saviour  of  sinners.  Affain  I  called  at  the 
house,  found  the  door  open,  ana  quietly  ascended 
the  staircase  which  led  to  the  room  where  the  sick 
man  lay.  There,  bent  over  the  prostrate  form  of 
the  man,  was  his  eldest  son,  deeply  affected  and 
weeping  bitterly.  His  face  was  dose  to  that  of  the 
father^s,  and  I  hewd  him,  in  an  agony  of  earnest 
words,  say,  "  Father,  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and 
worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesus  Christ  came 
into  uie  world  to  sa?e  sinners.'  Oh,  my  father, 
do  trust  Jesus  I  His  precious  blood  deanses  from 
all  sin.  Only  believe.  My  father  I  my  father  1  O 
God,  save  my  father  I "  The  hot  tears  and  the 
intense  anxiety  of  that  young  man  I  shall  never 
forget  Poor  fellow  1  he  literally  shouted  into  the 
ear  that  lay  close  to  his  lips.  I  had  watched  the 
scene  for  some  minutes  almost  transfixed  at  the 
door.  At  length,  approaching  the  bed,  I  observed 
that  the  father  was  dead.  Tenderly  I  raised  the 
young  man,  and  quietiy  said,  "  His  spirit  has  passed 
away ;  he  cannot  hear ;  you  cannot  reach  him  now ! " 
Poor  fellow  \  he  had  been  speaking  into  the  ear  of 
a  corpse  ;  the  father  had  been  dead  some  minuter — 
Henry  VarUy, 

1464.  DEAD,  Voioe  from.  There  is  one  tomb- 
stone (in  the  KUteam  Churchyard)  more  remarkable 
than  all  the  others.  It  lies  beside  the  church-door, 
and  testifies,  in  an  antique  inscription,  that  it  covers 
the  remains  of  the  '*  Gbbat  man  of  God  Ain>  faith- 
FUL  MIKISTEB  OF  Jebvs  Chbibt  "  who  had  endured 
persecution  for  the  truth  in  the  dark  days  of  Charles 
and  his  brother.  He  had  outlived  the  tyranny  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  though  worn  by  years  and  suffer- 
ings, had  returned  to  his  parish  on  the  Revolution, 
to  end  his  course  as  it  had  begun.  Calculating 
aright  on  the  abiding  influence  of  his  own  diaracter 
among  them,  he  gave  charge  on  his  deathbed  to 
dig  his  grave  in  the  threshdd  of  the  church,  that 
they  might  regard  him  as  a  sentinel  placed  at  the 
door,  and  that  his  tombstone  might  speak  to  them 
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aa-they  paned  oat  and  in.  The  inwariptioii,  which, 
after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  is 
still  perfectly  legible,  oondndes  with  the  following 
remarkable   words:— "This   STom   shall   bkab 

WTENBSS  AGAINST  THB  FABIBHIONXBB  OV  E^H/TSABN 
IF  THXT  BBINO  AN  UNQODLT  MINIBTXB  IN  HIRE."— 

Hrigh  Miller. 

1465.  DEAD,  yst  speaUsg.  It  waa  a  toaohing 
memorial  to  their  comrade,  the  warrior  of  Breton 
birth.  La  Tour  d'Anvergne,  the  first  grenadier  of 
France,  as  he  was  called,  when,  after  his  death, 
his  comrades  insisted  that,  though  dead,  his  name 
should  not  be  removed  from  the  rolls.  It  was  still 
regularly  called,  and  one  of  the  survivon  as  regu- 
larly answered  for  the  departed  soldier,  *'  Dead  on 
the  field.*'  The  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  is  such  roll-call  of  the  dead.  It  is  the 
register  of  a  regiment,  which  will  not  allow  death 
to  blot  names  from  its  page^  but  records  the  soldiers 
who  have,  in  its  ranks,  won  honourable  graves  and 
long-abiding  victories.— i2ev.  W.  E,  WiUiamt. 

1466.  DEATH,  A  Christiaii  jddloBophor's.    Sir 

Thomas  More,  a  Christian  philosopher,  evinced 
that  mixture  of  gaietv  and  piety  which  was  charac- 
teristic of  him.  To  the  executioner  he  said,  "  Grood 
friend.  Vet  me  put  my  beud  out  of  the  way,  for 
that  has  committed  no  offence  against  the  King." — 
Denton. 

1467.  DEATH,  A  Ohristian  philoiophttr's  and 
hero's.  Having  taken  off  his  gown,  he  (Sir  Walter 
Baleigh)  called  to  the  headsman  to  show  him  the 
axe,  which  not  being  instantly  done,  he  repeated, 
'*  I  prithee  let  me  see  it.  Dost  thou  think  that  I 
am  afraid  of  it  I "  He  passed  the  edge  lightly  over 
his  finger,  and  smiling,  observed  to  the  sheriff, 
"This  is  a  sharp  medicine^  but  a  sound  cure  for  all 
diseases,"  and  kissing  it,  laid  it  down.  Another 
writer  h^  "  This  is  that  that  will  cure  all  sorrows." 
After  this  he  went  to  three  several  comers  of  the 
aci^old,  and  kneeling  down,  desired  all  the  people 
to  pray  for  him,  and  recited  a  long  prayer  to  him- 
aelf.  when  he  began  to  fit  himaSf  for  the  block, 
he  first  }laid  himself  down  to  try  how  the  block 
fitted  lum ;  after  rising  up^  the  executioner  kneeled 
down  to  ask  his  forgiveness,  which  Baleigh,  with 
an  embrace,  did,  but  entreatiBd  him  not  to  strike  till 
he  gave  a  token  by  liftfnff  up  his  hand,  and  *'then 
fear  not,  hut  ttrihe  homer  When  he  lay  down  his 
head  to  receive  the  stroke,  the  executioner  desired 
him  to  lay  his  face  towarda  the  east  **  It  waa  no 
ereat  matter  which  way  a  man'a  head  stood  so  the 
heart  lay  rights"  said  Baleigh  ;  but  these  were  not 
his  last  words.  He  was  once  more  to  speak  in  this 
world  with  the  same  intrepidity  he  had  lived  in 
It ;  for,  having  laid  some  minutes  on  the  block  in 
prayer,  he  gave  the  signal ;  but  the  executioner, 
either  unmindful  or  in  fear,  failed  to  strike,  and 
Baleigh,  after  once  or  twice  putting  forth  his  hands, 
was  compelled  to  ask,  *'  Why  dost  thou  not  strike  ? 
Strike,  man  I "  In  two  blows  he  was  beheaded ; 
but  from  the  first  his  body  never  shrank  from  the 
spot  by  any  discomposure  of  his  posture,  which, 
l&e  his  mind,  waa  immovable^ — L  jyjiradi, 

1468.  DEATH,  A  Christian's.  "Prav  for  a  quiet 
passage,"  said  Dr.  Gandlish  to  one,  and  then  to  his 
co-pastor  he  remarked,  "Qo  and  pray  for  a  poor 
dying  sinner."— i>r.  WiUon'i  Life  of  Dr.  OandUek. 

1469.  DEATH,  a  eonsecrator.    To-night  I  sat 


an  hour  at  the  western  window — ^my  proepect  over 
corn-fields  and  woods  to  a  broken  range  of  hills 
beyond.  I  watched  the  grand  and  comforting  sun- 
set, and  enjoyed,  as  I  could  not  but  phrase  it  to 
myaelf,  "the  music  of  the  stillness."  Then  I  fell 
into  thought  of  death  as  the  great  eonsecrator. 
When  our  friend  is  gone,  his  last  days  spread  a 
mellow  brightness  over  his  life — it  becomes  a  coun- 
try covered  with  the  evening  sunshine.  The  death 
on  the  cross  was  an  awful  sunset — the  great  light 
of  the  world  went  down  amidst  dark  douda,  which 
it  touched  with  fiery  grandeur.  And  now  the  whole 
earthly  life  of  the  Bedeemer  ia  a  ridh  land  of  fields 
and  hiUs,  overspread  with  a  lights  f uU,  still,  and  aof k 
—Lifneh, 

1470.  DEATH,  A  dignified.  On  the  morning  of 
his  death  he  (Dr.  Belfrage)  said  to  ine,  "John,  come 
and  tell  me  honestly  ^f^^  this  is  to  end ;  tell  me  the 
last  symptoms  in  their  sequence."  I  Imew  the  man, 
and  was  honest,  and  told  him  all  Iknew.  *' Is  there 
any  chance  of  stupor  or  delirium ? "  ''I  think  not. 
Death  (to  take  Biohat's  division)  will  begin  at  the 
heart  itself,  and  you  will  die  conscious."  '*  I  am  glad 
of  that.  It  was  Samuel  Johnson,  wasn't  it,  who 
wished  not  to  die  unconscious,  that  he  might  enter 
the  eternal  world  with  his  mind  unclouded;  but 
you  know,  John,  that  was  physiological  nonsense. 
We  leave  the  brain,  and  all  this  ruined  body, 
behind ;  but  /  ioould  like  to  be  in  my  eentee  tohin 
I  take  my  Icut  look  of  this  Vfonderful  teorldf*'  looking 
across  the  still  sea  towards  the  Argyllshire  lulls, 
lying  in  the  light  of  sunrise,  "and  of  my  friends — 
of  you,"  fixing  his  eyes  on  a  faithful  friend  and 
myself.  And  it  was  so;  in  less  than  an  hour  he 
was  dead,  sitting  erect  in  his  chair — ^his  disease  had 
for  weeks  prevented  him  from  lying  down — all  the 
dignity,  smiplicity,  and  benignity  of  its  master 
resting  upon  and,  as  it  were,  supporting  that  "ruin  " 
which  he  had  left. — John  Brown,  M,D. 

1471.  DEATH,  A  gentle.  Our  sweet  sister  left 
US  thia  morning,  having  been  apparently  on  the 
veiffe  of  departaro  for  ten  days  or  more,  during 
which  time,  and  to  some  extent  before  it,  she  could 
be  hardlv  said  to  have  full  consciousness  at  any 
time.  The  last  eighteen  hours  were  nearly  aU  apent 
in  aleei),  like  that  of  a  little  child,  till  this  morning, 
with  the  very  slightest  start,  but  with  no  expres- 
sion, that  I  could  see^  of  pain  or  distress^  she  was 
gone.  I,  indeed,  did  not  see  it,  though  I  was  very 
near  her,  reading  now  and  then  a  verse  from  some 
Psalm  (which  had  all  along  been  what  she  was 
feeling  after).   I  fancied  she  rtill  breathed,  and  went 

.on  for  a  while ;  at  last  I  doubted  it,  and  aaked  the 
nurse,  who  aaid,  "  She  hoe  been  gone  this  quarter  of 
an  hour  ;  "  ao  you  may  judge  how  quiet  it  waa,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  illness  we  had  greatly  feared 
it  might  have  been  otherwise. — Keble  {to  Sir  /.  T. 
Oderidge). 

1472.  DEATH,  A  hero's.  When  he  (Sir  Henry 
Vane) -attempted  to  speak,  the  trumpets  sounded  to 
drown  his  voice.  Enthusiasm  wept  for  him  while 
it  admired  him  !  At  last  he  turned  aside,  exclaim- 
ing, *'  It  ii  a  bad  cause  which  cannot  hear  the  wordr. 
of  a  dying  man."  He  aeema  to  have  been  permitted 
to  pray  a  little  in  peace,  auch  aentenoea  aa  the  fol- 
lowing recorded  by  SylcM :  "  Bring  ua,  0  Lord,  into 
the  true  mystical  Sabbath,  that  we  may.ceaae  from 
our  works,  rest  from  our  labour,  and  become  a  meet 
habitation  for  Thy  Spirit."    His  last  words  were  : 
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*  Father,  glorifv  Thy  seryant  in  the  sight  of  men, 
that  he  may  glorify  Thee  in  the  discharge  of  his 
ditties  to  Thee  and  to  his  comitiy."  Thereupon  he 
stretched  oat  his  arms ;  in  an  instant  swift  fell  the 
stroke,  and  the  head  of  one  of  the  greatest  and 
purest  beings  that  ever  adorned  our  world  fell  on 
the  soi^old. — PaadLon  Hood, 

1478.  DEATH,  a  lib«r&tor.  Mr.  William  Jenli^n, 
one  of  the  ejected  ministers  in  England,  being  im- 
prisoned in  Newgate,  presented  a  petition  to  iKing ' 
Cluurles  IL  for  a  release,  which  was  backed  by  an 
assurance  from  his  physicians  that  his  life  was  in 
danger  from  his  dose  miprisonment ;  but  no  other 
answer  could  be  obtained  than  this,  <'  Jenkyn  shall 
be  a  prisoner  as  long  as  he  liyes."  A  nobleman 
having,  some  time  after^  heard  of  his  death,  said  to 
tiie  King,  "May  it  please  your  Majesty,  Jenkyn 
has  got  iios  liberty."  Upon  which  he  asked,  with 
eagerness,  "  Ay  1  who  gave  it  him  f  "  The  noble- 
man replied,  *'A  greater  than  your  Majesty — ^the 
King  of  kings ;  '*  with  which  the  King  seemed  greatly 
struck,  and  remained  silent. 

1474b  DEATH,  a  reconeilfir.  A  Federal  officer 
was-  mortally  wounded  on  one  of  the  battlefields  of 
Virginia.  As  he  lay  upon  the  ground  far  from  his 
comrade^  conscious  that  his  end  was  near,  a  dis- 
mounted Southerner,  who  had  lost  his  horse,  came 
by.  The  officer  called  to  him,  and  asked  him  in  an 
imploring  tone  to  stop  and  say  a  prayer  for  him. 
The  trooper  kneeled  down  at  the  side  of  the  dying 
man  and  commenced  a  prayer ;  and  as  he  uttered 
one  tender  petition  aftev  another  the  officer  used 
the  little  strength  that  remained  to  him  in  creeping 
closer  and  closer,  until  he  placed  both  arms  around 
the  neck  of  the  petitioner;  and  when  the  last  words 
of  the  prayer  were  uttei^  he  was  lying  on  the 
bosom  of  his  late  antagonist  in  battle^  but  in  the 
parting  hour  one  with  him  in  the  bonds  of  the 
Goqpel,  a  brother  in  Jesus  Christ — ^united  in  love 
for  evermore. 

1470.  DEATH,  a  rerealer.  Duke  Hamilton,  a 
pious  young  nobleman,  during  his  last  illness,  was 
at  one  time  lying  on  a  sofa,  conversing  with  his 
tutor  on  some  astronomical  subject,  and  about  the 
nature  of  the  fixed  stars.  ''Ah  1"  said  he,  "in  a 
very  little  whfle  I  shall  know  more  of  this  than  all 
of  you  together."  When  his  death  approached,  he 
called  his  brother  to  his  bedside,  and,  addressing 
him  with  the  greatest  affection  and  seriousness,  he 
concluded  by  saying,  "And  now,  Douglas,  in  a  little 
while  you  will  be  a  Dukk,  but  I  shall  be  a  King  I " 

1476.  DEATH,  A  lilAat.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Oandlish, 
of  Edinbuigh,  said,  on  his  deathbed,  "I  have  no 
overpowering  emotions,  but  I  have  a  great  faith." 
Such  an.  experience,  only,  have  most  of  us  any 
reason  to  look  for  when  our  time  comes. 

I  have  in  mind  a  dying  woman  whose  life  had 
seemed  to  observers  to  be  a  foregleam  of  the  purity 
of  heaven.  She  had  also  a  poetic  temperament. 
In  prayer  she  often  seemed  inspired.  Tet  she  died 
silently.  She  succumbed  to  disease  as  an  infant 
does,  as  speechlessly  and  as  trustfully.  Most  of  us 
must  be  content  with  this.  We  shall  not,  probably, 
hear  harps  of  angels,  nor  see  shining  forms  flitting 
across  streets  of  gold  and  over  walls  of  sapphire* — 
ProfmoT  A.  Phdp$t  D.D. 

tWt.  DJSATH,  a  demx  When  a  person  is  asleep, 
what  is  it  that  rests  T    It  is  simply  the  musdee  and 


the  nerves  and  the  wearied  limbs ;  the  heart  goes 
on  beating,  the  lungs  respiring  and  expiring ;  and 
what  is  remarkable  in  sleep,  the  soul  never  sleeps 
at  all.  It  seems  that  when  one  is  asleep,  the  soul 
often  travels  to  far-distant  lands,  or  sails  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  deep,  amid  the  blue  hills  and  gi[««n 
glens  of  other  parts  of  the  land ;  exploring,  think- 
ing, searching,  studying.  The  soul  is  never  literally 
d^id  (though  it  may  sometimes  forget)  to  every 
thought  and  object,  to  all  that  enters  by  the  avenues 
of  the  senses.  If  sleep  be  the  metaphor  of  death,  it 
does  not  prove  that  the  soul  is  insensible,  but  only 
that  the  body,  the  outward  garment  only,  having 
been  worn  and  wasted  in  the  wear  and  toil  of  this 
present  life,  is  folded  up  and  laid  aside  in  that 
wardrobe— the  grave — a  grave  as  truly  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  Son  of  God  as  are  the  angels  of  the  skies 
and  the  cherubim  in  glory. — Ownming. 

1478.  DEATH,  A  soddtn,  deilred.  The  same 
evening,  the  14th  of  March,  CsBsar  was  at  a  last 
supper  at  the  house  of  Lapidus.  The  conversation 
turned  on  death,  and  on  the  kind  of  death  which 
was  most  to  be  desired.  Ceosar,  who  was  signing 
papers  while  the  rest  were  talking,  looked  up  and 
said,  **  A  iudden  one.** — Proude, 

1479.  DEATH,  and  Cmt.  When  Sir  Henry  Vane 
was  condemned  and  awaiting  execution,  a  friend 
spoke  of  prayer  that  for  the  present  the  cup  of 
death  might  be  averted.  "  nhy  thoidd  we  fear 
death  t "  answered  Vane.  "  I  find  it  rather  shrinks 
from  me  than  I  from  it." — LUile*$  Hutorical  LighU 
(aJbridged), 

14S0.  DEATH,  and  Judgment.  After  a  mission 
festival  several  Mstors  and  deacons  continued  an 
hour  together,  when  the  conversation  drifted  from 
the  heathen  abroad  to  those  around  us,  and  the 
following  story  was  told  by  a  village  miller  : — "  I 
sat  at  a  garden  concert  with  a  fnend  of  mine. 
The  flrftt  part  of  the  programme  was  ended,  when 
an  acquaintance  of  my  friend's  came  to  us.  '  Have 
you  heard,'  said  he  to  my  friend,  'that  Mr.  R— — 
died  yesterday  quite  suddenly  ?  A  great  pity ;  he 
was  an  agreeable  and  clever  business  man  and 
a  pleasant  companion.  Ah  well !  he  enjoyed  life 
while  he  lived,  and  he  was  quite  right ;  for  when 
we  are  once  dead  it's  all  finished. '  '  Is  it  all  finished  I 
Do  you  really  think  there  is  an  end  of  it  ? '  said  I. 
^  Ah  I '  returned  he,  *  I  see  you  are  one  of  the  old 
superstitious  ones.  What  shall  come  after  death 
greater  or  better  than  this  life  T  "  As  the  tree  falls, 
so  it  Hes."'  'Quite  right,'  said  I;  "As  the  tree 
falls,  so  it  lies ; "  but— do  not  take  it  amiss,  friend — 
when  Ton  wish  to  prove  b^  this  quotation  that 
after  oeath  it  is  finished  vath  respect  to  us,  you 
have  not  considered  the  matter  on  all  sides,  or 
your  opinion  is  a  blind  one.  Near  my  mill  I  have 
a  woodyard,  and  now  and  then  I  buy  some  trees 
to  cut  down.  Often  have  I  stood  over  the  fallen 
trunks  and  thought  of  those  words,  ' '  As  the  tree 
falls,  so  it  lies ; '  none  will  grow  one  inch  taller  or 
thicker,  better  or  worse ;  all  thai  be  can  done  in  Am 
u  done.  But  now,  dear  sir,  it  is  not  all  finished ; 
does  it  not  rather  begin  ?  I  go  from  trunk  to  trunk 
proving  the  wood,  "  This,"  I  say  to  myself,  "  will  be 
good  for  building  purposes,  that  will  prove  useful ;" 
but  for  others,  I  say  it  is  but  fit  for  the  fire.  You  know 
now  how  I  think  of  the  text  May  God  help  us  to 
become  trees  of  righteousness.' " — J)er  Olaubeni^e, 
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1481.  D^TH,  and  preparation.  It  is  said  of 
the  noted  GeBsar  Borgia,  that  In  his  last  momentB 
he  exdahned,  '*  I  have  provided  in  the  ooorse  of  my 
life  for  eveiything  except  death ;  and  now,  alas ! 
I  am  to  die,  although  entirely  unprepared."  Saoh 
is  the  awf ol  end  of  a  oonrse  of  folly  and  of  vice. 
"What  I  say  onto  yon,  I  say  unto  all,— Watoh  ! " 
— Bruce, 

1482.  DEATH,  and  bIs.  Martha  Wesley,  sister 
to  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  criticised  most  severely 
Oharles's  hymn  beginning — 

'*  Ah,  lovdj  appwunuioe  of  death, 
What  flight  upon  earth  is  so  faurf 

She  did  not  believe  at  all  in  the  lovely  appearance 
of  j  death,  but  thought  it  repulsive ;  and  she  never 
could  look  on  a  corpse,  "because,"  she  said,  "it 
was  beholding  iinonUi  Arone." — Aneodatu  of  the 
Wedeyi. 

1488.  DEATH,  Are  we  prepared  for  t  Mrs.  Fry, 
as  is  well  known,  was  one  of  the  Sodety  of  Friends. 
The  Sunday  preceding  her  illness  was  remarkable 
to  her  from  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  She 
had  urged  upon  the  meeting  the  question,  "Aro 
we  all  now  rmdy  7  If  the  Master  should  this  day 
call  xiB,u  the  iBorh  completdy  finished  f  Have  we 
anything  left  to  do?" — solemnly,  almost  awfully, 
reiterating  the  question,  "Are  we  prepared?" — 
Life*i  Latt  Hours. 

1484.  DEATH,  Avoiding  the  thought  ot  It 
would  seem  that  the  Romans  had  even  an  aversion 
to  mention  death  in  express  terms,  for  they  dis- 
guised its  very  name  by  some  periphrasis  such  as, 
JHeeetiU  e  vito— "He  has  departed  from  life  ;"and 
they  did  not  say  their  friend  had  died,  but  tiiat  he 
had  lived-— vixU  /  Even  among  a  people  less  refined 
the  obtrusive  idea  of  death  has  been  studiously 
avoided:  we  are  told  that  when  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco  inquires  after  any  one  who  has  recently 
died,  it  is  against  etiquette  to  mention  the  word 
"  death  $ "  the  answer  is,  "  His  destiny  is  dosed." — 
/.  J/Ieradi. 

1488.  DEATHBED,  ooafaseioiL  All  my  theo- 
logy is  reduced  to  this  narrow  compass— /enM 
Chritt  earns  into  the  world  to  eave  wnnen.-^Dr,  A, 
Alexander, 

1488.  DEATHBED,  oonvertfl.  When  asked  what 
he  (Athanasius)  thought  about  the  purifying  nature 
of  deathbed  baptism,  he  replied,  in  allusion  to  such 
unprofitable  converts,  "  An  angel  came  to  my  pre- 
decessor, Peter,  and  said,  'Peter,  why  do  you  send 
me  these  empty  sacks  ? ' " — H,  JR.  Haweitt  M.A. 

1487.  DEATHBED,  &6t  the  place  for  a  eoene. 
The  late  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  of  Cambridge,  observ- 
ing an  unusually  large  numb^  of  friends  around  his 
d^ong  bed,  and  supposing  they  liad  come  to  watch 
his  departure,  sud,  "  Tou  are  all  on  a  wrong  scent, 
and  are  all  in  a  wrong  spirit ;  you  want  what  is  called 
a  dying  scene.  That  I  abhor  from  my  inmost  soul. 
I  wish  to  be  slone  with  Qod.  Do  not  let  the  people 
come  round  to  get  up  a  scene." — Speneer  PeareaU. 

1488.  DEATH,  Bound  to.  In  Virgil  there  is  an 
account  of  an  andent  king  who  was  so  unnaturally 
cruel  in  his  punishments,  that  he  used  to  chain  a 
dead  man  to  a  living  one.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
poor  wretch  to  separate  himself  from  his  disgusting 
burden.    The  carcass  was  boond  fast  to  hit  body, 


its  hands  to  his  hands,  its  face  to  his  face^  its  U 
to  his  lips ;  it  lay  down  and  rose  up  whenever  ne 
did ;  it  moved  about  with  him  whithersoever  he 
went,  till  the  welcome  moment  when  death  came  to 
his  relief. 

1489.  DEATH,  claims  alL  Cyrus,  the  Emperor 
of  Persia,  after  he  had  long  been  attended  by  armies 
and  vast  trains  of  courtiers,  ordered  this  inscription 
to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb,  as  an  admonition  to  all 
men  of  the  approach  of  death,  and  the  desolation 
that  follows  it ;  namdy,  "  0  man,  whatsoever  thou 
art,  and  whenoesoever  thou  comest,  I  know  thou 
wilt  come  to  the  same  condition  in  whidi  I  now 
am.  I  am  Cyrus,  who  brought  the  empire  to  the 
Persians :  do  not  envy  me,  I  beseech  thee,  this 
little  piece  of  ground  which  covereth  my  body." 

1490.  DEATH,  Ckatraats  in.  One  of  our  old 
Scottish  ministers,  two  hundred  years  ago,  lay  dying. 
At  his  bedside  were  several  of  his  beloved  brethren, 
watching  his  departure.  Opening  his  eyes,  he 
spoke  to  them  these  ringpilar  words :  "  FeUow- 
passensers  to  glory,  how  far  am  I  from  the  New 
Jerusalem T"  "Not  very  far,"  was  the  loving 
answer ;  and  the  good  man  departed,  to  be  with 
Christ 

"  I'm  dying,"  said  one  of  a  different  stamp,  "and 
I  don't  Imow  where  I'm  going."  '*rm  dying," 
said  another,  "  and  if  s  aU  dark;"  "  I  feeV'  said 
another,  "  as  if  I  were  going  down,  down,  down  1 " 
"  A  great  and  a  terrible  God,"  said  another,  three 
times  over  ;  "  I  dare  not  meet  Him." 

"  Step  that  dock  I "  cried  another,  whose  eye  rested 
intently  on  a  dock  which  hung  opposite  his  bed. 
He  knew  he  was  dying,  and  he  was  unready.  He 
had  the  impression  that  he  was  to  die  at  midnight. 
He  heard  the  ticking  of  the  dock,  and  it  was  agony 
in  his  ear.  He  saw  the  hands,  minute  bv  minute, 
approaching  the  dreaded  hour,  and  he  had  no  hope; 
In  Ills  blind  terror  he  cried  out,  "  Stop  that  dook  ! " 
Alas  !  what  would  the  stopping  of  the  dock  do  for 
him  ?  Time  would  move  on  all  the  same.  Eternity 
would  approach  all  the  same.  The  stopping  of  the 
dock  would  not  prepare  him  to  meet  his  God. 

1491.  DEATH,  Ck)mf ort  in.  When  I  visited,  one 
day,  as  he  was  dying,  my  bdoved  friend  Benjamin 
Parsons,  I  said,  "  How  are  you  to-day,  sir  T  "  He 
said,  "  My  heaid  is  resting  very  sweetly  on  three 
pillows — ^infinite  power,  infinite  love,  and  infinite 
wisdom."  Preaching  in  the  Canterbury  Hall  in 
Brighton,  I  mentioned  thb  some  time  since ;  and 
many  months  after,  I  was  requested  to  call  upon 
a  poor  but  holy  young  woman,  apparently  dying. 
She  said,  "  I  felt  I  must  see  you  before  I  died  ;  I 
heard  you  tell  the  story  of  Benjamin  Parsons  and 
his  three  pillows ;  and  when  I  went  through  a 
surgical  operation,  and  it  was  very  orud,  I  was 
leaning  my  head  on  pillows,  and  as  they  were 
taking  them  away,  I  said,  "  Mayn't  I  keep  them  T  " 
The  surgeon  said,  "  No,  my  dear,  we  must  take  them 
away."  ''But,"  said  I,  "you  can't  take  away 
Benjamin  Parsons'  three  pillows ;  I  can  lay  my 
head  on  infinite  power,  infinite  love,  and  infinite 
wisdom." — PcuOon  Hood. 

1492.  DEATH,  Coming  on  of.  When  Dr. 
Adam,  the  rector  of  the  Edinburgh  High  School, 
was  dying,  and  no  longer  able  to  see,  the  old 
man*s  mind  wandered;  he  imagined  himself  in 
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hiB  oUu-room,  and  called  aloud,  "  Now,  boyi,  you 
may  ga    It's  growing  dark  1 " — Chithris, 

1498.  DEATH,  deibed  by  foirX^wskhardt 
statea  that  although  the  Arabs  ^are  strict  pre- 
destinariaos,  yet^  when  the  plague  visited  Medinsi 
many  of  the  townsmen  fled  to  the  desert^  alleging 
kiud  excuse,  that  although  the  distemper  was  a 
essenger  from  Heaven  sent  to  call  tnem  to  a 
better  world,  yet,  being  oonsoions  of  their  own  on- 
worthiness,  and  that  they  did  not  merit  this  special 
mark  of  grace,  they  thought  it  more  advisable  to 
decline  it  for  the  present,  and  make  their  escape 
from  the  tomX  If  it  really  came  to  the  point  with 
those  of  us  irao  talk  of  longing  for  death  as  a  great 
deliverance,  should  we  not  <Iing  to  life?  It  is  a 
question  perhaps  more  easily  asked  than  answwed. 

1494.  DEATH,  Deiire  in.  Horace  Yemet,  the 
great  national  painter  of  France^  who  lived  in  battles 
and  in  marches,  died  in  his  apartment  at  the  Insti- 
tute on  the  17th  January  1868.  In  his  delirium 
his  great  regret  was  to  die  in  his  bed,  and  not  on 
the  battlefield — ^he  who  so  loved  the  army.  He 
desired  to  the  last  to  see  the  South  once  more, 
exclaiming,  "  Sun  t  sun  I  I  will  not  die  here,  I  will 
die  in  the  sunshine  I " — Denton, 

1496.  DEATH,  Desire  of.  We  are  told  of  a 
Moslem  soldier,  fourscore  years  of  age,  who,  seeing 
a  comrade  fall  by  his  side,  cried  out,  "  O  Paradise  ! 
how  close  art  thou  beneath  the  arrow's  point  and 
the  falchion's  flash  !  O  HAshim  1  even  now  I  see 
heaven  opened.**  .  .  .  And,  shouting  thus,  the  aged 
warrior,  fired  again  with  the  ardour  of  youth,  rushed 
upon  the  enemy,  and  met  the  envied  fate. — Sir 
WiUiam  Muir, 

1496.  DEATH,  Desire  of  absolution  in.  That 
was  a  sad  and  most  pitiful  scene  when  the  world- 
famous  Cardinal  Antonelli  wrestled  with  the  agonies 
of  death  in  his  Roman  palace.  Without  a  drop  of 
joy  for  his  fevered  lips,  deadly  pale,  and  shivering 
with  dismay,  shrinking  back  with  a  great  dread 
from  the  coming  stroke  of  dissolution,  he  cowered 
at  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  confessing  his  sins^  and  ask- 
ing absolution  from  a  mcrtaL 

1497.  DEATH,  easy.  An  earnest  Christian 
woman  in  this  town  was  lying  in  her  last  illness. 
The  disei^  made  rapid  progress,  and  her  friends 
sent  for  the  doctor  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
She  was  slumbering  when  he  came,  but  soon  open^ 
her  eyes,  and  said,  "  What  brings  you  here,  doctor ; 
it  is  not  your  usual  time  to  call  ?  "  The  doctor  said 
he  was  sent  for.  **Am  I  worse,  then?"  '*Tes  ; 
we  think  you  are  not  so  weU."  "Am  I  much 
worse  ?  "  '<  I  fear  you  are."  **  Well,  •/  Ihie  u 
dffing,  U  it  very  eaey.*'  When  she  had  said  this 
she  **  fell  asleep  in  Jesus." — T.  Botoiek 

1498.  DEATH,  Feared.  A  commander  in  the 
French  army,  when  mortally  wounded  in  a  great 
battle^  exclaimed,  in  madness,  "/  wt8  not  die/** 
He  invoked  the  name  of  Napoleon,  as  if  the  mighty 
Emperor  who  had  taken  the  lives  of  millions  could 
save  him  from  death.     But  he  died  ! 

1499.  DEATH,  FearoC  Madame  du  Barry,  the 
unhappy  woman  of  the  French  Revolution,  could 
not  resign  herself  to  death.  On  the  scaffold  she 
uttered  fearful  yells,  and  cried,  **  O  Mr.  Executioner ! 
I  pray  yon,  one  little  moment ! "   The  little  moment 


was  denied  her,  and  her  head  rolled  down,  while 
her  mouth  still  gaped  with  her  dying  shrieks. — 
Denton, 

1500.  DEATH,  Fear  o£    Mr.  B mentioning 

to  Dr.  Johnson  that  he  had  seen  the  execution  of 
several  convicts  at  I^bum,  two  days  befora^  and 
that  none  of  them  seemed  to  be  under  any  concern, 
"Most  of  them,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  ''have  never 
thought  at  alL"    "But  ii  not  the  fear  of  death 

natural  to  man?"  said  B "So  much  so,  sir," 

said  Johnson,  "  that  the  whole  of  life  is  but  keeping 
away  the  thoughts  of  it" 

1601.  DEATH,  Fear  oi;  the  means  of  ooQTeniQiL 

The  fear  of  death  seldom  leads  to  conversion,  but 
it  did  in  the  case  of  Heniy  Townley,  afterwards 
minister  of  Union  Chapel,  Calcutta.  As  a  young 
man  he  was  threatened  with  pulmonoiy  consump- 
tion, and  thought  not  to  have  long  to  liva  Dissatis- 
faction with  his  own  life  and  opmions  led  him  to 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tiani^,  and  then  came  not  only  intellectual  belief, 
but  the  consecration  of  his  entire  nature  to  God 
His  distress  of  mind  was  great,  and  he  had  not 
in  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance  a  single  religious 
person  to  assist  him  towards  right.  After  much 
mental  conflict  it  came  thus.  He  was  looking  on 
Blackfrlars  Bridse  at  the  setting  sun,  on  a  bright, 
calm  evening,  and  prayed  that  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness might  shine  on  his  dark,  perplexed  state,  and 
immediately  the  answer  came  in  the  melting  of  his 
soul  towards  Gk>d  and  the  possession  of  unspeakable 
peace. 

1609.  DEATH,  Fear  of,  naturaL  I  told  him 
(Johnson)  that  David  Hume  said  to  me  he  was  no 
more  uneasy  to  think  he  should  not  he  after  his 
life  than  that  he  had  not  heen  before  he  began  to 
exist.  "  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  if  he  really  thinks  so, 
his  perceptions  are  disturbed ;  he  is  xnad.  If  he 
does  not  think  so,  he  lies.  He  may  tell  you  he 
holds  his  finger  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  without 
feeling  pain ;  would  you  believe  liim  ?  When  he  dies, 
he  at  least  gives  up  all  he  has."  "Foots,  sir,  told 
me  that  when  he  was  veiy  ill  he  was  not  afraid  to 
die."  "  It  is  not  true,  sir,"  said  Johnson.  "  Hold 
a  pistol  to  Foote's  breast,  or  to  Hume's,  and  threaten 
to  kill  them,  and  you'll  see  how  they  behave." — 
Batwdl, 

1603.  DEATH,  Jesting  in.  It  is  related  of  the 
Emperor  Vespasian,  that  when  dying  he  jested 
mournfully  on  his  approaching  dignity,  observing, 
as  he  felt  his  strength  ebbing  away,  "I  think  I  am 
becoming  a  god." — Denton, 

1604.  DEATH,  Joy  and  grief  in.  William 
Grimshaw  once  said,  "When  I  come  to  die,  I  shall 
have  my  greatest  grief  and  greatest  joy :  my 
greatest  grief  that  I  £ive  done  so  little  for  my  Lord 
Jesus,  and  my  greatest  joy  that  my  Lord  Jesus  has 
done  so  much  for  me.  My  last  words  shall  be, 
'  Heregoes  an  unprofitable  servant ' " — Miss  Bobineon, 

1606.  DEATH,  Knowledge  of.  The  assured 
knowledge  of  the  exact  minute  of  one's  death  may 
be  treated  rdigiously  as  a  privilege^  after  the 
manner  of  appe^  by  jail  chaplains  to  condemned 
criminals ;  as  where  the  clergyman  of  the  Tolbooth 
Church  bade  Wilson  and  Robertson,  convicted 
Porteous  rioters^  not  despair  on  account  of  the 
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•uddennofls  of  the  rammoiis,  "bnt  rather  to  feel 
this  comfort  tn  their  miaeiy,  that,  thoogh  all  who 
now  "  (in  that  church)  **  lifted  the  Toice  or  bent  the 
knee  in  conjunction  with  them  lay  under  the  same 
sentence  of  certain  death,  tkey  only  Tiad  the  advan- 
tage of  hniowing  tAe  preeUe  moment  at  which  it 
should  be  e  lecuted  upon  them.'' — Fnneis  Jaeox, 

1606.  DEATH,  Light  in.  "Throw  back  the 
shutters  and  let  the  sun  in,"  said  dying  Scoville 
M*GoIlum,  one  of  my  Sabbath-school  boys^ — 
Talmage, 

1507.  DEATH,  Longing  for.  Among  Dr.  Dorifie's 
latest  utterances  were  the  words,  "  I  were  miserable 
if  I  might  not  die." — Dr.  Fith. 

1B08.  DEATH,  Looking  forward  to.  When  the 
great  naturalist,  Frank  Buddand,  lay  dying,  he 
said,  "  God  is  so  good  to  the  little  fishes,  1  do  not 
believe  He  would  let  their  inspector  suffer  ship- 
wreck at  last  I  am  going  a  long  journey,  where 
I  think  I  shall  see  a  great  many  curious  ft^iim^la- 
This  journey  I  must  go  alone." — Family  OircU, 

1600.  DEATH,  Hope  in.  The  Key.  W.  Gowper, 
some  time  minister  at  Stirling,  and  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Galloway,  thus  spoke  of  his  dissolution  to  his 
weeping  friends  :  *'  Death  is  somewhat  dreary,  and 
the  streams  of  that  Jordan  which  is  between  us 
and  our  Canaan  run  furiously ;  but  they  stand  still 
when  the  ark  comes." — SeUgwui  Triet'  SocUty's 
Anecdotes, 

1610.  DEATH,  Hope  in.  "Six  feet  of  earth  for 
my  body  and  the  infinite  heavens  for  my  soul  is 
what  1  shall  soon  have,"  cried  Anne  dn  Bourg 
(martyred  for  the  Protestant  faith),  at  sight  of  the 
scaffold  and  in  presence  of  her  executioners. — 
Lamartine, 

1611.  DEATH,  Indifferenee  in.  Mr.  Owen 
visited  Alexander  Campbell  at  Bethany,  to  make 
arrangements  for  their  discussion  on  the  evidences 
of  Christianity.  In  one  of  their  excursions  about 
the  farm  they  came  to  Mr.  Campbell's  family 
burying-ground ;  when  Mr.  Owen  stopped,  and  ad- 
dreesmg  himself  to  Mr.  Campbell,  said,  *' There  is 
one  advantage  I  have  over  the  Christians ;  I  am 
not  afraid  to  die.  Most  Christians  have  fear  in 
death  ;  but  if  some  few  items  of  my  business  were 
settled,  I  should  be  perfectly  willing  to  die  at  any 
moment."  "Well,"  answered  Mr.  Campbell,  "you 
say  you  have  no  fear  of  death  ;  have  you  any  hope 
in  death!"  After  a  solemn  pause,  "No,^'  said 
Mr.  Owen.  "  Then,"  rejoined  Mr.  Campbell,  point- 
ing to  an  ox  standing  near,  "you  are  on  a  Itod  with 
ihaJt  hryie.  He  has  fed  until  he  is  satisfied,  and 
stands  in  the  shade,  whisking  off  the  flies,  and  has 
neither  hope  nor  fear  in  deat£." 

1612.  DEATH,  inevitable.  John  Asgill  distin- 
guished himself  by  maintaining  in  a  treatise,  now 
forgotten,  that  death  is  no  natural  necessity,  and 
that  to  escape  it  is  within  the  range  of  the  humanly 
practicable.  But  Asgill's  biography,  like  every 
other,  has  for  a  last  page  the  inevitable  "  And  he 
died." — Franeu  Jaeox, 

1618.  DEATE^  inevitable.  A  California  stage- 
driver,  after  having  been  engaged  in  that  business 
for  many  years,  was  dying,  and  in  his  last  moment 
he  put  his  foot  out  of  the  bed  and  swung  it  back 
and  forth.    Some  one  said  to  him,  "  Why  do  yon 


make  that  motion  with  your  foot?"  He  replied, 
"  I  am  on  the  down  grade,  and  I  cannot  get  my 
foot  on  the  brake."  When  our  last  moment  comes 
we  cannot  stop.  Our  going  will  be  inevitable,  and 
we  will  not  be  able  to  put  on  the  brake. — Talmage, 

1614.  DEATH,  Hark  of. }  Mr.  George  Moir,  an 
eminently  pious  man,  after  naving  been  worn  out 
by  a  long  and  painful  illness,  was  told  by  his  wife 
the  change  of  his  countenance  indicated  the 
ly  approadi  of  death.  "  Does  it  ? "  he  replied. 
"  Bring  me  a  glass."  I  On  looking  at  himself  in  the 
glass,  he  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a  corpse 
which  he  saw  in  his  countenance ;  but  giving  the 
glass  back,  he  said,  with  calm  satisfaction,  "  Ah ! 
Death  has  set  his  mark  on  my  body,  but  Christ  has 
set  His  mark  upon  my  soul." 

1616.  DEATH,  Kaster-idea  in.  In  the  last  vrords 
of  Christmas  Evans — ^Oood-bye/  drive  on/** — we 
doubtless  have  an  instance  of  the  labour  of  life  per- 
vaded by  its  master-idea  in  the  hour  of  death.  f*or 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  as  he  had  gone  to  and 
fro,  his  friends  had  given  to  him  a  gig,  that  he 
might  go  at  his  ease  in  his  own  way,  with  a  horse 
called  Jack,  which  became  very  old  in  his  ma8ter*s 
service.  Jack  knew  from  a  distance  the  very  tones 
of  his  voice ;  with  him  Christmas  Evans  in  long 
journeys  held  many  a  conversation ;  the  horse 
opened  his  ears  the  moment  his  master  began  to 
speak,  and  made  a  kind  of  neighing  reply.  Then 
the  driver  said,  as  he  often  did,  "  Jack,  Jack  !  we 
have  only  to  cross  one  low  mountain  again,  and 
there  will  be  capital  oats,  and  excellent  water,  and 
a. warm  stable.  Thus,  while  he  was  dying  old 
mountain  days  came  over  his  memory. — Denton, 

1610.  DEATH,  Meditation  npon.  In  the  year 
1648  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  made  a  short  excur- 
sion to  the  Hague.  Sailing  between  Rotterdam 
and  Gravesend,  he  saw,  through  a  perspective  glass, 
a  vessel  imagined  to  be  a  pirate,  and  to  give  chase 
to  the  ship  in  which  he  was  embarked,  ^e 
occasion  suggested  to  him  the  following  judicioua 
reflections : — "  This  glass  does  indeed  approach  the 
distrusted  vessel;  but  approaches  it  only  to  our 
eyes,  not  to  our  ship.  If  she  be  not  making  up  to 
us,  this  harmless  instrument  will  prove  no  loadstone 
to  draw  her  towards  us ;  and  if  she  be,  it  will  put 
us  in  better  readiness  to  receive  her.  Snch  an 
instrument,  in  relation  to  death,  is  the  medita- 
tion of  it^  by  mortals  so  much  and  so  caoselessly 
abhorred. — Bruce, 

1617.  DEATH,  Heeting.  Can  anything  be  more 
melancholy  than  the  spectacle  of  one  who  is  trying 
to  be  young  and  unable  to  descend  gracefully  and 
with  dignity  into  the  vale  of  years  ?  There  is  a 
fine  tomb  of,  I  think,  Tureqne  (f  Marechal  Saxe) 
at  Strasburg.  An  open  grave  lies  before  him  ; 
Death  at  its  side,  touching  him  with  his  dart ;  and 
the  warrior  descends  with  a  lofty  step  and  saddened 
brow,  but  a  conqueror  still,  because  the  act  Is  so 
evidently  his  own  and  embraced  by  his  own  will, 
into  the  sepulchre. — Robertson, 

161&  DEATH,  natural  It  is  quite  likely  that 
in  many  mysteries  of  life  and  death  we  resemble 
the  good  knight  Don  Quixote  when  he  hung  by  his 
wrist  from  the  stable  window,  and  imagined  that  a 
tremendous  abyss  yawned  beneath  his  feet.  Mari- 
tomes  cuts  the  thong  with  lightsome  laughter,  and 
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the  gallant  gentleman  £b11b — t<mt  inches  !  Perhape 
Nature,  so  full  of  unexplained  ironies,  reserres  as 
blithesome  a  sorpriae  for  her  ofEspring  when  their 
time  axTiYes  to  diaooTer  the  simi^dty,  agreeable- 
ness,  and  absence  of  an  j  serioos  change  in  the  mo- 
oess  called  "  dying.*'  Pliny,  from  much  obserYanon, 
declared  his  opinion  that  the  moment  of  death  was 
the  most  e^tquisite  instant  of  life.  He  writes, "  Ipte 
dtMceum  animaplerumqueJU  nne  dolort  nonnonquam 
aiam  cum  ipid  voluptaie."  Dr.  Solander  was  so  de- 
lighted with  the  sensation  of  perishing  by  extreme 
cold  in  the  snow,  that  he  alwliys  afterwards  resented 
his  rescue.  Dr.  Hunter,  In  his  latest  moments, 
grieved  that  he  "  oould  not  write  how  easy  and  de- 
lightful it  is  to  die."  The  late  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, as  his  *'  agony  "  befell,  quietly  remarked,  "  It 
is  really  nothing  much,  after  tdl/"  The  expression 
of  composed  cidm  which  comes  over  the  faces  of  the 
newly  dead  is  not  merely  due  to  muscular  relaxa- 
tion. It  is,  possibly,  a  last  message  of  content  and 
acquiesoence  sent  us  from  those  who  at  last  know 
— a  message  of  good  cheer  and  of  pleasant  promise, 
not  by  any  means  to  be  disregarded.  With  accents 
as  authoritatiye  as  that  heaid  at  Bethany,  it  mur- 
murs, "Thy  brother  shall  live  again  I  ' — Edtoin 
AmM, 

1619.  DEATH,  natural  and  easy.  The  death  of 
Mr.  National  Root,  of  Coventry,  was  a  very  strange 
one.  He  was  an  old  man  ninety-four  years  of 
age,  and  on  the  day  he  died  he  was  apparently  un- 
usually well  After  breakfast  a  neighbour  came  in, 
and  he  coolly  asked  him,  '*  Have  you  come  over  to- 
day to  see  me  die  ?  "  The  man  questioned  thought 
the  inquiry  a  joke,  because  he  oould  see  nothing  in 
Mr.  Root's  appearance  that  indicated  any  immediate 
danger  of  death.  After  a  short  visit  the  neighbour 
left,  and  Mr.  Root  went,  as  was  his  custom,  into 
the  fields  to  work,  remaining  there  all  the  forenoon, 
apparently  as  well  as  ever.  He  went  to  his  home 
at  noon-time,  and  ate  his  dinner  with  a  good  relish  ; 
and  upon  getting  up  from  the  table,  he  said,  in  a 
very  cool  and  undisturbed  way,  "I  guess  1*11  now 
go  and  lie  down  and  die  I  *'  Even  this  remark  was 
not  thought  seriously  of.  He  went  to  his  room  and 
lay  down  on  the  bed.  About  half  an  hour  later  one 
of  the  family  went  in  to  see  if  he  was  sleeping,  and 
be  was  fouxid  to  be  dead. — ChruAian  Age, 

1620.  DEATH,  No  foar  of.  Among  the  few 
remains  of  Sir  John  FranUin  that  were  found 
far  up  in  the  Polar  regions  there  was  a  leaf  of  the 

'Student's  Manual,"  by  Dr.  John  Todd— the  only 
relic  of  a  book.  From  the  way  in  which  the  leaf 
was  turned  down,  the  following  portion  of  a  dialogue 
was  prominent : — **  Are  you  not  afraid  to  die  t " 
'*Na^'  "No!  Why  does  the  uncertainty  of  another 
state  give  you  no  concern?"  ''Because  God  has 
said  to  me,  'Fear  not.  When  thou  passest  through 
the  waters  I  will  be  with  thee ;  and  through  the 
rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee.' "  This  leaf  is 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
among  the  relics  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 

1621.  DEATH,  No  fear  of.  Fox  relates,  in  his 
"Acts  and  Monuments,"  that  a  Dutch  martyr, 
feeling  the  flames,  said,  "  Ah,  what  a  small  pain  is 
th]%  compared  with  the  glory  to  come  1 " 

The  same  author  tells  us  that  John  Noyes  took 
up  a  faggot  at  the  fire,  and  kissing  it,  said,  "  Blessed 
be  the  time  that  ever  I  was  boni,  to  come  to  this 
preferment." 


When  an  ancient  martyr  was  severely  threatened 
by  his  persecutors,  he  replied,  "There  is  nothing 
visible  or  invisible  that  I  fear.  I  will  stand  to  my 
profession  of  the  name  and  faith  of  Christ,  come  of 
it  what  wia" 

Hilary  said  to  his  soul,  "  Thou  hast  served  Christ 
this  seventy  years,  and  art  thou  afraid  of  death? 
Go  out,  soul,  go  out ! " 

An  old  minister  remarked,  a  little  before  his 
death,  "I  cannot  say  I  have  so  lived  as  that  I 
should  not  now  be  afraid  to  die ;  but  I  can  say  I 
have  so  learned  Christ  that  I  am  not  afraid  to  die." 

A  friend,  surprised  at  the  serenity  and  cheerful- 
ness which  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Erskine  possessed  in 
the  immediate  view  of  death  and  eternity,  proposed 
the  question,  "  Sir,  are  you  not  afraid  of  your  sins ! " 
"  Indeed,  no,"  was  his  answer ;  "ever  since  I  knew 
Christ  I  have  never  thought  highly  of  my  frames 
and  duties,  nor  am  I  slavishly  afraid  of  my  sins." — 
ReUgiout  Tract  Society  Anecdotes, 

1622.  DEATH,  Not  afraid  of.  "I  am  so  far 
from  fearing  death,  which  to  others  is  the  king  of 
terrors,"  exclaimed  Dr.  Donne,  "that  I  long  for 
the  time  of  dissolution."  When  Mr.  Venn  in- 
quired of  the  Rev.  W.  Grimshaw  how  he  did,  "As 
happy  as  I  can  be  on  earth,  and  as  sure  of  glory  as 
if  I  were  in  it :  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  step 
out  of  this  bed  into  heaven." 

1628.  DEATH,  not  to  be  bribed.  WhenRunjeet 
Singh,  "  the  Lion  of  Lahore,"  was  dying,  with  the 
hope  of  staying  the  hand  of  death,  he  sent  the 
costliest  offerings — offering  after  offering — ^to  the 
idol-temples,  in  order  to  propitiate  the  deities.  The 
nearer  the  dread  moment  seemed  to  come,  the 
more  eager  vras  his  desire  for  life,  and  the  more 
boundless  his  profusion.  He  would  gladly  have 
given  all  his  hoarded  wealth  for  a  few  additional 
momenti  of  life.  It  has  been  oomputed  that,  on 
the  day  of  his  death,  the  wealth  bertowed  by  Run- 
jeet  in  pious  gifts  amounted  to  more  than  a  million 
sterling.  — Dmion, 

1624  DEATH,  not  to  be  pnt  ofll  Upon  the  con- 
sultation of  the  physicians  in  the  morning  he  (the 
Lord  Keeper)  was  out  of  comfort,  and,  by  the 
Prince's  leave,  told  him,  kneeling  by  his  pallet,  that 
his  days  to  come  would  be  but  few  in  this  world.  "  / 
am  mUi^/ted,*'  said  the  King  (James  I.) ;  "but  pray 
you  assist  to  make  me  ready  for  the  next  world — ^to 
go  away  hence  for  Christ,  whose  mercies  I  call  for 
and  hope  to  find." — /.  D^ Israeli, 

1626.  DEATH,  of  ChriBtiaa  and  infidel  The 
French  nurse  who  was  present  at  the  deathbed  of 
Yoltaire^  being  urged  to  attend  an  Englishman 
whose  case  was  critical,  said,  "  Is  he  a  Chnstian  ? " 
"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "he  is— a  Christian  in  the 
highest  and  best  sense  of  the  term — ^a  man  who  lives 
in  the  fear  of  God.  But  why  do  you  ask  ?  "  "  Sir," 
she  answered,  "I  was  the  nurse  that  attended 
Voltaire  in  his  last  illness,  and  for  all  the  wealth  of 
Europe  I  would  never  see  another  infidel  die. 


ti ' 


1626.  DEAT%  Parting  from  treagnraa  in.  A 
celebrated  actress  had  spread  out  upon  the  coverlid 
of  her  dying  bed  all  the  jewels  given  to  her  by  the 
various  crowned  heads  before  whom  she  had  per- 
formed ;  and  she  wept  bitterly  as  she  looked  upon 
the  sparkling  gems,  and  said,  "  And  must  I  leave 
all  these  T"—J9fnt(m. 
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1627.  DEATH,  PleasantriM  in.  We  are  too  nn- 
oertain  about  the  spiritual  state  of  Charles  IL  to 
smile  at  his  apology  for  being  so  "unconsdonable 
a  time  of  dying ; "  but  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Guthrie 
we  have  more  freedom  to  enter  into  his  little 
pleasantries  "Haul  away,  lads,"  he  said  to  his 
sons,  who  were  pulling  him  up  on  the  pillows 
**haul  away,  kuis^  /*m  no  deaa  yet'*  It  Was  a 
paraphrase  of  Ahe  words  of  a  poor  boy  who  was 
entombed  sonfe  years  ago  in  the  ruins  of  a  house 
that  f eU  in  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh.  The 
men  engaged  in  removing  the  ruins  thought  they 
heard  a  noise  below  them,  and  stopped  to  listen. 
A  child's  shrill  voice  came  up  through  the  crevices, 
^  Bowk  av>a\  howk  awa\  Tm  no  ddd  yet  if— Dr. 
Blaikie,  / 

1638.  DEATH,  Praise  in.  A  few  years  ago  there 
was  a  terrible  storm  one  winter  night  on  the  coast 
of  Fife,  in  Scotland.  All  the  boats  had  got  in  from 
the  herring-fishing  but  one,  which  struck  on  a  rock 
just  as  she  was  entering  the  harbour,  and  upset 
As  the  six  men  who  manned  her  hung  clinging  to 
her  keel  amid  the  roar  of  the  wind  and  the  wild 
dashing  of  the  waves,  that  threatened  eyeiy  moment 
to  sweep  them  to  the  bottom,  the  captain  (he  was  a 
Christian  young  man)  cried,  *'  Now  is  the  time  to 
sing  praise  to  God  1 "  and  his  voice  rose  above  the 
howling  storm — 

"My  God,  I  am  Thine! 
What  a  oomfort  divine^ 
What  a  blessing  to  know 
That  a  SaTiour  is  mine  I " 

And  then  oame  a  great  wave  and  dashed  him  away 
from  the  boat  straight  home.  And  then  another 
young  man,  a  Christian  too,  spoke  up :  "  Mates,  our 
skipper's  finished  the  hymn  in  heaven ;  let  us  finish 
it  here  ;  **  and  he  went  on — 

"  And  this  I  sbaU  prove 
TUl  I  find  it  above. 
In  the  heaven  of  hearens. 
In  Jesu's  own  love." 

And  then  another  great  wave  swept  them,  and  he 
too  fell  from  the  boat,  and  went  to  join  his  captain 
on  Canaan's  happy  shore. — Dr,  Penteeoti. 

1629.  DEATH,  Prayer  in.  Passing  inside,  they 
looked  toward  the  bed;  Dr.  Livingstone  was  not 
lying  on  it,  but  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  prayer, 
and  they  instinctively  drew  backwani  for  the  in- 
stant Pointing  to  him,  Majwara  said,  **  When  I 
lay  down  he  was  just  as  he  is  now,  and  it  is  because 
I  find  that  he  does  not  move  that  I  fear  he  is  dead." 
They  asked  the  lad  how  long  he  had  slept  Majwara 
said  be  oould  not  tell,  but  he  was  sure  that  it  was 
some  considerable  time.  The  men  drew  nearer.  A 
candle  stack  by  its  own  wax  to  the  top  of  the  box 
shed  a  light  sufficient  for  them  to  see  his  form.  Dr. 
Livingstone  was  kneeling  by  the  side  of  his  bed, 
his  body  stretched  forward,  his  head  buried  in  his 
hands  upon  the  pillow.  Por  a  minute  they  watohed 
him ;  he  did  not  stir,  there  was  no  sign  of  breathing ; 
then  one  of  them — Matthew — ^advanced  softly,  to 
him,  and  placed  his  hands  to  his  cheeks.  It  was 
sufficient ;  life  had  been  extinct  for  some  time,  and 
the  body  was  almost  cold :  Livingstone  was  dead. — 
J^fe  of  Dr.  Living  ttone, 

1680.  DEATH,  Preparation  for.  That  very 
astute,  clear-headed,  and  warm-hearted  man,  the 
late  Bev.  Dr.  Spencer,  of  Brooklyn,  tells,  in  his 


"Pastor's  Sketehes,"  of  a  woman  who  for  a  long 
time  was  in  great  mental  distress  about  her  pre- 
paration for  death,  for  which  she  wanted  some 
*< bright  witness,"  such  as  "a  great  light  shining 
in  her  room."  One  day,  after  long  waiting  for  it» 
she  asked  the  doctor,  "Why  don't  I  see  some  suoh 
witness?'*  ''For  tliree  reasons,"  iras  the  reply: 
'^  first,  yon  are  not  nervous  enongh ;  secondly,  you 
are  not  imaginative  enough ;  thirdly,  you  are  not 
quite  fool  enough." 

168L  DEATH,  Prepared  for.  Montmorency, 
Consteble  of  France^  liaving  been  mortally  wounded 
at  an  engagement,  wae  exhorted  by  those  who  stood 
around  him  to  die  Uh$  a  good  Chriitian,  and  with  the 
same  courage  which  he  had  shown  in  his  lifetime. 
To  this  he  most  nobly  replied  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— ''Gentlemen  and  fellow-soldiers  1  I  thank 
you  all  very  kindly  for  your  anxious  care  and  con- 
cern about  me ;  but  the  maa  who  has  been  enaJbled 
to  endeavour  to  livb  wrll  for  founeore  yetm  patt 
ean  never  need  to  seek  now  how  to  dib  will  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour." 

1632.  DEATH,  Preparing  for.  A  mother  ex- 
plained to  her  little  daughter,  who  could  not  com- 
prehend her  father's  death,  that  God  had  sent  for 
him,  and  that  by-and-by  He  would  send  for  them 
all — how  soon  they  could  not  telL  ''Well,  then, 
mother,"  said  the  child,  "  if  God  is  going  to  send 
for  us  soon,  and  we  don't  know  just  when,  hadn't 
we  better  begin  to  pack  up  and  get  ready  to  go  ?  " — 
Biblical  Museum. 

1633.  DEATH,  Beadinese  in.  **I  am  ready," 
said  a  dying  man  to  a  visitor.  **  What  makes  you 
think  yourself  ready?"  said  the  visitor.  '*!  am 
vnrapped  np  in  Christ."  '*  Have  you  nothing  else 
to  say  about  your  readiness  t "  "  Nothing ;  S  not 
that  enough?" 

1684.  DEATH,  Beady  for.  At  the  time  when 
His  Majesty  George  the  Third,  desirous  that  himself 
and  family  should  repose  in  a  less  public  sepulchre 
than  that  of  Westminster  Abbey,  had  ordered  a 
royal  tomb  to  be  constructed  at  Windsor,  Mr. 
Wyatt,  his  architect,  waited  upon  him,  with  a  de- 
teiled  report  and  plan  of  the  building,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  proposed  to  arrange  ito  various 
recesses.  The  King  minutely  examined  the  whole, 
and  when  finished,  Mr.  Wyatt,  in  thanking  His 
Majesty,  said  he  had  ventared  to  occupy  so  much 
of  His  Majesty's  time  and  attention  with  these 
deteils  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  necessary  to 
bring  so  painful  a  subject  again  under  his  notice. 
To  this  the  good  King  replied,  "  Mr.  Wyatt^  I  re- 
r  quest  that  you  will  brinff  the  subject  before  me 
whenever  you  please.  I  shall  attend  with  as  much 
pleasure  to  the  building  of  a  tomb  to  receive  me 
when  I  am  dead  as  I  would  to  the  decoration  of 
a  drawing-room  to  hold  me  while  living ;  for,  Mr. 
Wyatt,  if  it  please  God  that  I  shall  live  to  be  ninety 
or  a  hundred  years  old,  I  am  willing  to  stey ;  but  if 
it  please  God  to  take  me  this  night,  I  am  ready  to 
obey  the  summons." 

1636.  DEATH,  Beady  for.  The  death  of  Fletoher 
is  particularly  interesting.  His  health  had  been  long 
on  the  decline,  when  he  said,  ''My  little  field  of 
action  is  just  at  my  door ;  so  that,  if  I  happen  to 
overdo  myself,  I  have  but  to  step  from  my  pulpit  to 
my  bed,  and  from  my  bed  to  my  grave." 
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1686.  DEATH,  SMdy  for,  whin  the  time  oomea. 
The  BaT.  James  Janeway,  a  Pmitan,  was  remark- 
able for  early  piety  and  deTotion.  On  leaving  the 
nnlTeraity  he  was  tutor  some  time  at  Windsor, 
preaching  wherever  he  had  an  opportnnity,  without 
obtaining  any  benefice.  By  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
he  was  separated  from  the  Church.  During  the 
plague  he  was  assiduous  in  visiting  the  sick,  being 
singularly  preserved  from  infection.  He  collected 
a  congregation  at  BotherHithe,  where  he  was  very 
usefuC  ftod  whidb,  after  the  plague,  became  very 
numerous.  This  so  exasperated  the  high  party  that 
several  attempts  were  made  on  his  life,  all  of  which, 
as  well  as  the  plague,  through  the  intervention  of 
Providence,  had  no  power  to  hurt  him.  Upon  one 
occasion,  as  he  was  walking  along  Rotberhithe  Wall, 
a  fellow  shot  at  him,  and  the  bullet  went  through 
his  bat.  At  another  time  the  soldiers  broke  into 
his  meeting-house,  and  would  have  pulled  him  down 
from  the  pulpit,  but  the  bench  on  which  they  stood 
gave  way,  and  in  tiie  confusion  he  escaped.  The 
troopers  made  another  attempt  to  seize  him  when 
he  was  preaching  at  a  gardener's  house,  but  he 
threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and  his  friends  covered 
him  with  cabbage-leaves,  by  which  means  he  escaped. 
He  died  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  In  his 
last  illness  he  had  some  clouds  of  melancholy,  but  it 
pleased  God  to  dissipate  them,  and  not  long  before 
his  death  he  said  he  could  now  as  easily  die  as 
diut  his  eyes ;  adding  '*  Here  am  I  longing  to  be 
silent  in  the  dust»  and  to  enjoy  Christ  in  glory.*' — 
LeifeKild. 

1687.  DEATH,  Baady  for.  John  Pask,  when  on 
his  deathbed,  being  asked  how  he  felt,  said,  ^  Oh, 
I  am  all  packed  up  and  ready  to  be  off."  The 
ruling  passion  strong  in  death. — W.  Jntff^J  D.D, 

1688.  DEATH,  reftliaed.  When  Bernard  Gilpin 
was  privately  informed  that  his  enemies  had  caused 
thirty-two  articles  to  be  drawn  up  against  him  in 
the  strongest  manner,  and  presented  to  Bonner, 
Bishop  of  London,  he  said  to  his  favourite  domestic, 
"  At  length  they  have  prevailed  against  me.  I  am 
accused  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  from  whom  there 
will  be  no  escaping.  Gkd  forgive  their  malice,  and 
grant  me  strength  to  undergo  the  trial."  He  then 
ordered  his  servant  to  provide  a  long  garment  for 
him,  in  which  he  might  go  decently  to  the  stake, 
and  desired  it  might  be  got  ready  with  all  expe- 
dition. ^  For  I  know  not,"  says  he,  "  how  soon  I 
may  have  occasion  for  it"  As  soon  as  this  garment 
was  provided,  it  is  said,  he  used  to  put  it  on  every 
day,  till  the  Bishop's  messengers  apprehended  him. 

1639.  DEATH,  BuUng  pasrion  in.  Lablaehe,on 
hia  deathbed,  said  to  one  of  his  children,  "  Gk>  to 
the  piano  and  accompany  me."  Broken  down  with 
angmsh  and  sorrow  at  the  anticipated  death  of  his 
father,  the  youth  obeyed.  The  rich,  full  tones  of 
the  great  basso  were  now  mellowed,  but  he  sang, 
with  a  celestial  beauty,  '*  Home,  sweiet  home."  He 
attempted  the  second  stanza^  but  his  throat  had 
filled,  and  murmuring  the  cadensa  of  the  last  line, 
be  passed  away. — A  W.  Atwood, 

1640.  DEATH,  Bting  of.  As  his  (Simeon's)  drew 
near,  he  broke  out»  "  It  is  said,  '  O  death,  where  is 
thy  sting  t ' "  Then,  looking  at  us  as  we  stood  round 
his  bed,  he  asked,  in  his  own  peculiarly  impressive 
numner,  **Do  you  see  any  sting  here?" — JAft  of 
Simeon, 


1641.  DEATH,  Sting  of,  taken  away.  It  was 
the  custom  in  our  village  to  toll  from  the  old 
church-bell  the  age  of  any  one  who  died.  Death 
never  entered  that  village  and  tore  away  one  of  the 
inhabitants  but  I  counted  the  tolling  of  the  beU. 
Sometimes  it  was  seventy,  sometimes  eighty ;  some- 
times it  would  be  away  down  among  the  teens, 
sometimes  it  would  toll  out  the  death  of  soma  one 
of  my  own  age.  It  made  a  solemn  impression  upon 
me.  I  felt  a  coward  then.  I  thought  of  the  cM 
hand  of  death  feeling  for  the  conls  of  life.  I 
thought  of  being  launched  forth  to  spend  my 
eternity  in  an  unknown  land.  As  I  looked  into  the 
grave,  and  saw  the  sexton  throw  the  earth  on  the 
coffin-lid,  "Earth  to  earth;  ashes  to  ashes;  dust 
to  dust,"  it  seemed  like  the  death-knell  to  my  soul. 
But  that  is  all  changed  now.  The  grave  has  lost 
its  terror.  As  I  go  on  towards  heaven  I  can  shout, 
"O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  f"  and  I  hear  the 
answer  rolling  down  from  Calv«ry,  "  Buried  In  the 
bosom  of  the  Son  of  God." — Moody. 

1648.  DEATH,  niddeoly  xoallied.  After  the 
dreadful  accident  at  Sadler's  Wells,  in  1807,  when 
twenty-three  people  were  trodden  to  death,  owing 
to  a  f  ilse  alarm  of  fire,  Grimaldi  met  with  a  singular 
adventure.  On  running  back  to  the  theatre  that 
night,  he  found  the  crowd  of  people  collected  round 
it  so  dense  as  to  render  approach  by  the  usual  path 
impossible.  Filled  with  anxiety,  and  determined 
to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the  case,  he  ran  round 
to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  New  Biver,  plunged  in, 
swam  across,  and,  finding  the  parlour  window  open 
and  a  light  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  threw  up 
the  sash  and  jumped  in.  What  was  his  horror,  on 
looking  round,  to  discover  that  there  lay  stretched 
in  the  ^Murtment  no  fewer  than  nine  dead  bodies ! 
Tttmd  were  the  remains  of  nine  human  beings,  life- 
less and  scarcely  yet  cold,  whom  a  few  hours  back 
he  had  been  himself  exciting  to  shouts  of  laughter. 
— Tkeairical  Anecdote*, 

1648.  DEATH,  Bummona  ofL  Denuded  of  all 
dignities  and  offices  in  the  University,  again  a 
prisoner,  Rutherford  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  Parliament  on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 
When  the  messengers  came  with  their  summons, 
the  now  dying  hero,  some  of  the  old  fire  kindling 
in  his  eye,  returned  it  with  the  answer :  "  TeU 
them  that  I  have  got  a  summons  already  from  a 
superior  Judge  and  Judicatory,  and  I  behove  to 
answer  my  fint  summons,  and  ere  your  day  arrives 
/  wUl  he  vskere  few  hinge  and  great  foUce  come,** — 
A.  Thomaon^  D,D, 

1644.  DEATH,  TheatricaL  There  is  poor  prac- 
tical Chevalier  Favras,  who  gets  himself  banged 
for  plots  amid  some  loud  uproar  of  the  world. 
Poor  Favras !  he  keeps  dictating  his  last  will  at 
the  H6tel-de-yille  through  the  whole  remainder  of 
the  day — ^a  weary  February  day ;  offers  to  reveal 
secrets  if  they  will  save  him  ;  handsomely  declines 
since  they  will  not ;  then  dies  in  the  flare  of  torch- 
light, with  politest  composure ;  remarking  rather 
than  exclaiming,  with  outspread  hands,  ''People, 
I  die  innocent;  pray  for  me." — OarlyU*9  French 
Revolution, 

1646.  DEATH,  the  appointed  time  for.  In  June 
or  July  or  August,  when  the  apple  is  green,  you 
may  go  out  and  tug  at  it,  and  it  does  not  want  to 
leave  the  bough,  and  it  will  not  leave  the  bough. 
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A  mnltitade  of  strings  tie  it  to  the  bough,  and  it 
says,  "  My  business  is  to  stick  here  till  I  am  ripe.*' 
But  by-and-by,  when  it  is  ripe,  all  those  juices 
which  make  the  apple  better,  lUsa  prepare  it  to  let 
ga  And  one  after  another  of  the  fibres  of  the  stem 
break,  being  no  longer  required  to  convey  the  juices 
from  the  bough  to  the  fruit.  And  when,  after  this 
preparation,  the  time  arrives  for  the  apple  to  come 
off,  down  it  drops  so  easy  that  it  does  not  know 
what  made  it  fall.  In  the  stillness  of  the  night  I 
have  Iain  at  my  father's  house  in  Litchfield,  when 
it  was  so  still  that  the  silence  ached  in  the  ear,  and 
have  heard  that  sound — so  joyful  a  sound  to  the  up- 
rising boy — the  plumping  down  of  the  early  bough 
apple  in  the  garden  under  my  windows.  It  needed 
no  wind,  but  only  the  difference  of  the  weight  of 
the  dew  at  night,  to  pluck  it  off  from  the  bough. 
When  the  time  comes  for  men  to  die,  they  die  very 
easy,  as  a  general  rule. — Beecher, 

1546.  DEATH,  The  Chilatiaii*8.  He  (Bev.  W. 
Marsh,  D.D.)  told  us  of  Mr.  Simeon's  mode  of 
describing  a  Christian's  death.  "  Who  are  you  7  " 
(looking  back).  "  Sorrow."  **  And  who  are  you  T  " 
"Sighing."  Then  stretching  his  hands  upward-r- 
"And  who  are  you?"  "Joy."  "And  who  are 
you?"  "Gladness."  "Then,  farewell.  Sorrow, 
farewell,  Sighing  !  Joy  and  Gladness,  I  will  go  with 
you  I " — Mits  Marth, 

1647.  DEATH,  the  oommon  lot  A  beautiful 
story  is  told  of  Buddha  and  a  poor  woman  who 
came  to  ask  him  if  there  was  any  medicine  which 
would  bring  back  to  life  her  dead  child.  When  he 
saw  her  distress  he  spoke  tenderly  to  her,  and  he 
told  her  that  there  was  one  thing  which  might 
cure  her  son.  He  bade  her  bring  him  a  han(&ul 
of  mustard  seed — common  mustani  seed  ;  only  he 
charged  her  to  bring  it  from  some  house  where 
neither  father  nor  mother,  child  nor  Bervant»  had 
died.  So  the  woman  took  her  dead  baby  in  her 
arms,  and  went  from  door  to  door  asking  for  the 
mustard  seed,  and  gladly  was  it  given  to  her  ;  but 
when  she  asked  whether  any  had  died  in  that 
honse,  each  one  made  the  same  sad  answer — "I 
have  lost  my  husband,"  or  "  My  child  is  dead,"  or 
"Our  servant  has  diecL"  So,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
the  woman  went  back  to  Buddha^  and  told  him 
how  she  had  failed  to  get  the  mustard  seed,  for  that 
she  could  not  find  a  single  house  where  none  had 
died.  Then  Buddha  showed  her  lovingly  that  she 
must  learn  not  to  think  of  her  own  grief  alone,  but 
must  remember  the  griefs  of  others,  seeing  that  all 
alike  are  sharers  in  sorrow  and  death. 

1548.  DEATH,  tlie  last  thing  thonght  of.  Mr. 
Jeaffreson  teUs  us  that  Lord  Palmerston,  during 
his  last  attack  of  gout,  exclaimed  playfully,  "  Die, 
my  dear  doctor  1  That's  the  hut  thing  I  think  of 
doing." — W.  Davenport  Adams, 

1549.  DEATH,  The  thought  of.  When  Boswell 
once,  in  conversation,  persecuted  Johnson  on  the 
subject  of  death,  whether  we  might  not  fortify  our 
minds  for  its  approach,  he  answered  in  a  passion, 
"  No»  sir  I  let  it  alone  1  It  matters  not  how  a  man 
dies,  but  how  he  lives  1  The  art  of  dying  is  not  of 
importance,  it  lasts  so  short  a  time  I  "  But  when 
Boswell  persisted  in  the  conversation,  Johnson  was 
thrown  into  such  a  state  of  agitation  that  he  thun- 
dered out,  "  Give  us  no  more  of  this  I  "  and,  further, 
sternly  told  the  trembling  and  too  curious  philoso- 
pher, "  Don't  let  us  meet  to-morrow  ! "— /.  D^ItraOL 


1560.  DEATH,  The  true  idea  ol  Elder  Bennett 
said  to  his  friends  just  before  his  death,  "  I  have 
for  years  heUeved  and  taught  that  religion  was  well 
adapted  to  the  dying i  now  I  know  it"  "My 
friends  talk  about  my  going  down  into  the  vaUey  of 
the  shadow  of  death.  I  am  now  in  it ;  and  when 
they  think  me  just  going  into  it,  I  shall  be  coming 
out  of  it  into  perfect  day." 

'  1551.  DEATH,  to  be  prepared  for.  One  of  the 
captains  of  Charles  V.  of  Spain  requested  the  favour 
of  discharge  from  public  service.  The  Emperor  de- 
manded the  reason.  The  thoughtful  officer  replied, 
"  There  ought  to  be  a  pause  between  the  tumult  of 
life  and  the  day  of  death." 

1558.  DEATH,  Unoertain^  in.  Lord  Holland 
read  to  Rogers  his  character  of  Sheridan.  The 
wind-up  he  particularly  remembered  : — "  He  died 
with  great  Christian  resignation,  joining  fervently 
in  the  prayers  that  were  read  to  him  when  the 
sacrament  was  administered."  Now  Rogers  asked 
Howley,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  what  Sheridan's 
end  was  like  ?  "  He  was  insensible,"  said  Howley ; 
"  Mrs.  Sheridan  put  his  hands  together  in  the  atti- 
tude of  supplication,  and  I  read  the  prayers." — 
Timbs, 

1558.  DEATH,  Unprepared  for.  It  is  said  of  the 
celebrated  CsBsar  Boigia^  that  in  his  last  moments 
he  ezdaimed,  "I  have  provided,  in  the  course  of 
my  life, /or  everything  except  death  ;  and  now,  alas  1 
I  am  to  die,  although  entirely  unprepared." 

1554.  DEAT^,  Unprepared  for.  There  was  a 
certain  nobleman  who  kept  a  fool,  to  whom  he  one 
day  gave  a  staff,  with  a  charge  to  keep  it  till  he 
should  meet  with  one  who  was  a  greater  fool  than 
himself.  Not  many  years  after,  the  nobleman  fell 
sick,  even  unto  death.  The  fool  came  to  see  him. 
His  sick  lord  said  to  him,  "  I  must  shortly  leave  you." 
"  And  whither  art  thou  going  t "  said  the  fooL 
"  Into  another  world,"  replied  his  lordship.  "  And 
when  will  you  come  again  Y — within  a  month  t " 
"No."  " Within  a  year ? "  "No."  "When, 
then?"  "Never."  "Never/"  said  the fooL  "And 
what  provision  hast  thou  made  for  thy  entertain- 
ment there,  whither  thou  goest  ? "  "  None  at  aU." 
"No!"  said  the  fool,  "none  at  all!  Here,  take 
my  staff ;  for,  with  all  my  folly,  I  am  not  guilty  of 
any  such  folly  as  this." — JBitJiop  Hall, 

1555.  DEATH,  Welcoming.  A  child  at  school 
welcomes  every  messenger  from  home  to  him ;  but 
he  desires  most  the  messenger  that  comes  for  him. 
Joseph  sends  to  Jacob,  and  for  him,  at  once ;  and 
his  father  not  only  heard  the  words,  but  saw  the 
waggons.  "  Oh  !  these  are  really  to  cany  me  to 
him ;  I  shall  soon  see  my  son,  and  die  in  peace." 
Such  a  messenger.  Christian,  is  death  to  yon. 
"  Come,"  says  God,  "  you  have  toiled  long  enough  ; 
you  have  feared  long  enough ;  you  have  groaned 
long  enough  ;  your  warfare  is  accomplished  ;  enter 
into  the  rest  which  the  Lord  your  God  givetb  you. 
Come,  for  all  things  are  now  ready."  "But  the 
swelling  river  rolls  between."  "Fear  not.  The 
ark  of  the  covenant  will  go  before  vou,  and  divide 
the  waves,  and  you  shall  pass  over  dry-shod.  And 
then  let  the  streams  reunite,  and  continue  to  flow 
on ;  you  will  not  wish  them  to  reopen  for  your 
return." — IUp,  W,  Jay, 

1656.  DEATH,  Welcoming.    Of  Bradford  it  is 
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eaid,  that  when  the  keeper't  wife  said  to  him,  '^O 
sir,  I  am  come  with  heavy  tidings — ^yon  are  to  be 
bornt  to-morrow ; "  taking  off  hie  hat  and  laying 
it  upon  the  ground,  and  kneeling  and  raising  his 
hands,  he  said,  '*  Lord,  I  thank  Tbee  for  this  honour. 
Thii  is  what  I  have  been  waiting  for,  and  longing 
f or."— J2w.  HI  Jajf. 

156T.  DECAY,  ^Hfifi*  Not  long  ago  the 
crown-jeweller  of  France  solemnly  applied  to  the 
Academy  of  Science  for  the  means  of  preventing  the 
decay  and  corruption  of  the  precious  gems  in  the 
royal  crown.  No  satisfactory  answer  was  given, 
and  many  highly  prized  jewels  have  since  then 
passed  away.  '*  Behold,  all  is  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit." — Spurgeon. 

1668.  DEGEIVINO,  and  being  decelTSd.  An 
aesthetic  critic  remarks  on  the  peculiar  influences 
exerted  on  architecture  and  architects  by  the  fact 
that  when  what  he  calls  *'a  spry  Yankee  "  wishes 
to  build  a  house^  he  very  generally  thinks  to  over- 
reach his  architect  and  builder  by  pretending  that  he 
wants  much  less  accommodation  than  he  is  resolved 
to  have ;  thinking  that,  the  contract  once  made  and 
begun  to  be  executed,  he  will  be  able  to  squeeze  more 
work  out  for  the  same  price.  '^  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  in  such  cases  he  usually  meets  his  match, 
and  has  to  pay  smartly.  But  how  lamentable,*' 
adds  the  critic,  "that  the  exercise  of  a  noble  ut 
should  ever  be  degraded  into  a  conflict  between  a 
couple  of  rogues,  each  trying  to  outwit  the  other  ! " 
— Preacker'i  Lantern, 

1669.  DECEPTION,  kept  up  to  the  last  Louis 
the  Eighteenth  had  been  himself  studious  to  conceal 
his  most  dangerous  symptoms  from  his  attendants. 
His  view  of  the  case  found  this  verbal  expression, 
which  is  quite  a  "various  reading"  of  the  textut 
reeeptusA**A  king  of  France,"  said  he,  "may  die, 
but  he  is  never  ilL"l  He  put  his  theory  in  practice 
by  receiving  diplonmtists  and  playing  the  monarch 
to  the  last. — Francis  Jacox. 

1660.  DECEPTION,  BeUgiooB,  iUiirtrated.     I 

have  seen  in  bedlam  a  man  that  has  held  up  his 
face  in  a  posture  of  adoration  toward  heaven  to 
atter  execrations  and  blasphemies. — Stede. 

1661.  DECISION,  An  nnshakeiL  Cyprian,  when 
on  his  road  to  suffer  martyrdom,  was  told  by  the 
£mperor  that  he  would  give  him  time  to  consider 
whether  he  had  not  better  cast  a  grain  of  incense 
into  the  fire  in  honour  of  idols  than  die  so  degraded 
a  death.  The  martyr  nobly  answered,  "  There  needs 
no  deliberation  in  the  case." 

1662.  DECISION,  Blessedneee  of  immediate. 
People  came  to  churches  that  week  who  never 
enter  a  church,  and  among  them  a  young  woman 
who  had  been  six  years  without  going  to  church, 
and  two  years  without  writing  to  her  mother.  She 
was  a  lost  girl ;  but  she  was  impressed,  and  stayed 
for  the  af ter-meetiug ;  and  a  lady  dealt  with  her,  and 
at  length  she  came  then  and  there  to  Jesus,  and  be- 
lieved that "  His  blood  deanseth  from  all  sin."  Just 
as  she  was  going  out,  quite  bright,  she  said,  "  There 
is  one  thing  I  should  like— a  Bible."  The  lady, 
never  expecting  to  see  her  again,  said,  "You  shall 
have  mine,"  and  gave  it  juat  as  it  was,  with  her 
name  in  it.  The  next  afternoon  thii  lady  was,  as 
usual,  visiting  a  large  hospital  (Guy's,  I  thmk),  and 
one  lA  the  nuzaes  said,  "We  had  such  •  bad  case 


to-day — a  young  woman  run  over  by  an  omnibus, 
and  she  is  dead ;  and  the  curious  thing  is,  she  liad 
your  Bible  in  her  pocket"  The  lady  said,  "  Did  she 
say  anything?"  "Yes.  When  the  doctors  stood 
round  her  bed  she  asked  if  it  was  hopeless;  and 
when  they  said,  '  Quite  hopeless,'  she  said,  '  Thank 
Grod  it  was  not  yesterday ;  I  am  going  to  Jesus.* 
She  had  also  written  to  her  mother  late  the  night 
before,  saying,  'After  so  long  you  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  me.  I  have  given  my  heart  to  Jesus, 
and  mean  to  live  for  Him.' " — Etther  Beamith, 

1668.  DECISION,  Earljr.  It  is  said  of  Dr. 
Conyers  that  he  appeared  to  have  had  serious 
impressions  from  hu  infancy,  and  is  remembered 
to  have  retired  at  a  certain  time  from  his  play- 
fellow^  when  only  five  years  of  age,  and  to  have 
run  down  a  lane  to  say  his  prayers.  He  was  very 
fond  of  going  to  church  when  a  little  boy ;  and  u 
he  happened  to  be  at  play  when  the  bell  tolled  for 
any  ordinary  service  of  the  day,  no  solicitations  of 
his  juvenile  companions  could  restrain  his  attend- 
ance.— Brtiet, 

1664.  DECISION,  Final  When  Cesar  stood  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rubicon,  a  little  stream  divid- 
ing Italy  from  Gaul,  he  paused  for  a  season  and 
(l^iberated.  He  knew  that,  as  Pro-consul  of  Gaul, 
he  could  not  pass  that  river  without  declaring  war 
with  the  Roman  Senate.  At  length  he  uttered 
aloud  the  cry,  "  Thb  die  m  OAfiT  1 "  and  throwing 
himself  into  the  stream,  he  passed  over,  followed 
by  his  army. 

1666.  DECISION,  FfnaL  Antonius  Riceto,  a 
Venetian  martyr,  was  offered  his  life  and  consider- 
able wealth  if  he  would  concede  but  a  little ;  and 
when  his  own  son,  with  weeping,  entreated  him  to 
do  so,  he  answered  that  he  was  i^Bolved  to  lose  both 
children  and  estate  for  Christ. 

1666.  DECISION,  Initaut,  required.  When  the 
packet-ship  "Stephen  Whitney"  struck,  at  midnight, 
on  an  Irish  diff,  and  dung,  for  a  few  moments, 
to  the  cliff,  all  the  passengers  who  leaped  instantly 
upon  the  rock  were  saved.  The  positive  step  landed 
them  on  the  rock.  Those  who  lingered  were  swept 
off  by  the  returning  wave,  and  engulfed  for  ever. 
Your  first  duty  is  to  flee  out  of  the  sinking  ship  of 
sin  to  the  everlasting  Rock.  When  in  Christ  you 
are  safa — Cftrifttcm  Age. 

1667.  DECISION,  Instant^  ixged.  Webb,  the 
celebrated  walker,  who  was  remarkable  for  vigour 
both  of  body  and  mind,  drank  nothing  but  water. 
He  was  one  day  recommending  his  regimen  to  a 
friend  who  loved  wine,  and  urging  him  with  great 
earnestness  to  quit  a  course  of  luxury  by  whidb  his 
health  and  intellect  would  be  equally  destroyed. 
The  gentleman  appeared  convinced,  and  told  him 
that  he  would  conform  to  his  counsel,  though  he 
thought  he  could  not  change  his  course  of  life  at 
once,  but  would  leave  off  strong  liquors  by  degrees. 
"By  degrees  ! "  exclaimed  Webb ;  "if  you  should, 
unhappily,  fall  into  the  fire,  would  you  caution  your 
servants  to  pull  you  out  only  by  degrees  I " — Cydo* 
podia  of  Rdigiout  Anecdote, 

1668.  DECISION,  Laddng.  ^  "One  charge  more, 
gentlemen  ! — one  charge  more  in  the  name  of  God  t 
and  the  day  is  ours."  He  (Charles  L,  at  Naseby) 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troopers,  and  a 
thousand  of  them  prepared  to  follow  him.     One 
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of  his  ecrartien  snatohed  hiB  bridle  and  tamed 
him  from  the  path  of  honoar  to  that  of  despair. — 
Paxtonffood. 

1669.  DECISION,  Pregnantw  Some  (of  the  Con- 
yention),  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  bethink  them 
of  the  Citizen  Bonaparte,  an  unemployed  artillery 
officer,  who  took  Toulon.  A  man  of  head — a  man  of 
action  ;  this  young  artillery  officer  is  named  Com- 
mandant.  He  was  in  the  Gallery  at  the  moment, 
and  heard  it ;  he  withdrew  some  half-hour,  to  con- 
sider with  himself.  After  a  half -hour  of  grim,  com- 
pressed considering  to  be  or  not  to  be,  he  answers, 
**YEk.'*—OarlyU  {end  of  Prtnch  EewUuUim), 

1670.  DECISION,  ahoold  be  prompt  Some  time 
ago  a  ship's  crew  stood  with  speechless  terror  upon 
a  rugged  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  A  lifeboat, 
rowed  by  strong  hands,  approached  the  rock,  but 
was  kept  at  some  little  distance  by  the  beating 
surf.  It  was  only  by  leaping  at  the  precise  moment 
when  the  boat  rose  on  the  swell  of  the  wave  that 
there  was  any  chance  of  escape.  Amongst  the  ship- 
wrecked crew  was  a  woman,  who  stood  prepared  to 
leapu  "  Quick  t  quick  I "  was  the  cry.  *'  Leap  now, 
leap  now  ! "  She  hesitated  for  a  moment  and 
then  sprang  off ;  bat  in  that  moment  the  boat  was 
drawn  back  by  the  retreating  wave  ;  she  sank  into 
the  sea,  and  was  never  seen  again. 

1671.  DECISION,  should  be  prompt  It  is  re- 
lated of  Alexander  the  Great  that,  being  asked  how 
it  was  that  he  had  conquered  the  world,  he  replied, 
"By  not  wavering." — Handbook  of  lUuitraHoru, 

1672.  DECREES,  Specidations  concerning.  A 
person  in  the  lower  ranks,  at  Lochwinnoch,  in  Soot- 
land,  whose  life  and  practice  had  not  been  consistent 
with  that  of  a  genuine  Christian,  was  nevertheless 
a  great  speculator  on  the  high  points  of  divinity. 
This  unhiJlowed  humour  stuck  to  him  on  his  death- 
bed, and  he  was  wont  to  perplex  and  puzzle  him- 
self and  his  visitors  with  knotty  questions  on  the 
divine  decree$,  and  such  other  topics.  Thomas  Orr, 
a  person  of  a  very  different  character,  was  sitting 
at  his  bedside,  endeavouring  to  turn  his  attention 
to  what  more  immediately  concerned  him  : — "  Ah, 
Willam,"  said  he,  **this  is  the  decree  you  have  at 
present  to  do  with :  '  Hb  that  bslikveth  shall  bk 

BAVXD  ;  HIE  THAT  BBLISyETH  NOT  SHALL  BB  DAMNED.' " 

1678.  DEFEAT,  and  death.  "Shall  I  survive,*' 
said  General  Montcalm  to  the  surgeon,  as  he  fell, 
after  vainly  attempting  to  rally  his  broken  regiments 
after  then:  defeat  by  Wolfe  and  the  British.  **But 
a  few  hours  at  most,"  )ie  replied.  "So  maeh  the 
better/'  replied  the  heroic  Frenchman  ;  "I  shall  not 
live  to  witness  the  surrender  of  Quebec" — LiUle*$ 
JJittorical  LighU  {condenaed), 

1674.  DEFEAT,  BeooUection  of.  The  last  words 
pronounced  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  in  his 
dying  moments  were  addressed  to  his  old  and  faith- 
ful friend.  Dr.  Goxmeau.  They  were :  **  Etia  voue 
a  Sedan  f  " — "  Were  you  at  Sedan  ?  "  Subsequently, 
the  Empress  held  his  hand  in  hers,  and  gently  kissed 
it;  the  Emperor  smiled,  and  his  lips  moved  as  if 
returning  his  wife's  embrace,  but  he  never  uttered 
another  word  after  that  last  thought — "  Sedan  1  *' — 
Figaro, 

1676.  DEFEAT,  Tanght  by.  Peter  the  Great 
was  defeated  by  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden, 
who  was  only  in  his  seventeenth  year.    From  that 


defeat  the  military  greatness  of  Rossia  was  bom. 
**I  know  well,*'  said  the  Czar,  as  he  was  in  retreati 
"that  these  Swedes  will  beat  as  for  a  long  time ; 
but  at  last  they  will  teach  us  how  to  conqaer." — 
LiUUi*$  ffittprioal  J^hU. 

1676.  DEFEATED,  yet  not  conquered.  A  Spar- 
tan who  WBM  a  giant  for  size  and  a  very  Samson  for 
strength,  was  wounded  in  battle  by  a  bow-shot. 
When  ready  to  expire,  he  said  that  he  did  not 
lament  his  death,  because  he  came  oat  resolved  to 
shed  his  blood  for  Greece ;  but  he  was  sorry  to  die 
without  having  once  drawn  his  sword  against  the 
enemy. — Han&ook  of  lUuMtraliont. 

1677.  DEFECTS,  Covering.  His  (Perides* )  person 
in  other  respects  was  well  turned,  but  his  head  was 
disproportionally  long.  For  this  reason  almost  all 
his  statues  have  the  head  covered  with  a  helmet, 
the  statoaries  choosing,  I  suppose,  to  hide  that 
defect — PltUarch, 

1678.  DEFENCE,  Beady  for.  When  France  was 
invaded  by  Charles  Y.  he  inquired  of  a  prisoner 
how  many  days  Paris  might  be  distant  from  the 
frontier.  **  Perhaps  twelve  ;  but  they  vnll  be  daye  of 
batUe."  Such  was  the  gallant  answer  which  checked 
the  arrogance  of  that  ambitious  prince.  ~(7i66on. 

1679.  DEGRADATION,  Deepest  depths  of. 
Father  Taylor  closed  his  description  of  a  young 
man  coming  from  the  country  full  of  good  resolu- 
tions, stored  with  good  lessons,  and  falling  into  one 
temptation  after  another,  till  he  had  become  a  de- 
graded castaway  with  the  words :  "  Hush  !  shut  the 
windows  of  heaven,     ffe^s  cursing  his  mother  /  " 

1680.  DEISM,  not  fonnded  on  attentive  study. 
He  (Johnson)  said,  "  No  honest  man  could  be  a 
Deist ;  for  no  man  could  be  so  after  a  fair  examina- 
tion of  the  proofs  of  Christianity."  I  named  Hume. 
"No,  sir;  Hume  owned  to  a  clergyman  in  the 
bishopric  of  Durham  that  he  had  never  read  the  New 
Testament  with  attention." — BotwdCe  Johfuon, 

1681.  DELAY,  Danger  ot  A  great  surgeon  stood 
before  his  class  to  perform  a  certain  operation  which 
the  elaborate  mechanisms  and  minute  knowledge 
of  modem  science  had  only  recently  made  possible. 
With  strong  and  gentle  hand  he  did  his  work  suc- 
cessfully, so  far  as  his  part  of  the  terrible  business 
went ;  and  then  he  turned  to  his  pupils  and  said, 
"  Two  years  ago  a  safe  and  simple  operation  might 
have  cured  this  disease.  Six  years  9S0  a  wise  way 
of  life  might  have  prevented  it.  We  nave  done  our 
best  as  the  case  now  stands  ;  but  Nature  will  have 
her  word  to  say.  She  does  not  always  consent  to 
the  repeal  of  her  capital  sentences."  Next  day  the 
patient  died. 

1682.  DELAY,  Danger  of.  There  is  an  awful 
truth,  if  there  be  also  quaintness,  in  the  language 
of  one  who  said,  *'  My  lord,  heaven  is  not  to  be  won 
by  short,  hard  work  at  the  last,  as  some  of  us  take 
a  degree  at  the  university,  after  much  irregularity 
and  negligence.  I  have  known,"  he  says,  '*  many 
old  playfellows  of  the  devil  spring  up  suddenly  from 
their  deathbeds,  and  strike  at  him  treacherously, 
while  he,  without  returning  the  blow,  yet  laughed 
and  made  grimaces  in  the-  comer  of  the  room." — 
Canon  Parrar, 

1688.  DELAY,  Danger  ol  A  captain  says  that 
on  a  dark  and  tempestuous  evening  he  heard  the 
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of  mmuta-goiM,  as  ngnalB  of  distrea.  He 
bore  down  in  the  dizection  of  the  loiindfl,  ftnd  law 
A  large  eteamer,  with  her  flag  at  half-mast  He  pat 
bifl  trumpet  to  his  mouth  and  bailed,  **  What  a  the 
matter  ?  "  The  reply  was,  "  I  am  in  a  linking  con- 
dition." "Send  all  your  paiaengen  on  board  my 
ship. "  Hie  answer  was,  "  No ;  lie  by  me  till  morn- 
ing." Again  he  urged  him  to  send  bis  passengers 
on  board,  and  again  the  answer  was,  "  lae  by  me 
till  morning."  Then  he  requested  him  to  set  his 
lights^  whitm  he  did ;  but  in  an  hour  and  a  half  no 
lights  oould  be  seen.  It  was  the  ill-fated  "  Central 
Jonerica^"  and  she  had  gone  down. — ChruHan  Age, 

1684.  DELAY,  Fatal  How  many  lose  the  battle 
of  life  because  either  they  .do  not  start  early 
enough,  or  they  make  fatal  mistakes  after  they  have 
been  started.  For  these  two  reasons  Napoleon  loet 
Waterloo.  History  tells  us,  and  Victor  Hugo,  in 
his  most  popular  work,  powerfully  dramatises  the 
fact,  that  the  night  before  the  memorable  June  18, 
1816,  there  was  a  great  deluge  of  rain,  and  the 
ground  was  so  soaked  that  Napoleon  could  not  move 
his  artillery,  and  he  had  to  wait  until  the  ground 
was  somewhat  settled ;  so  that.  Instead  of  opening 
the  battle  as  he  had  expected  at  six  o'dock  in  the 
morning,  he  opened  it  at  nearly  twelve  at  noon. 
Of  course,  that  gave  time  for  Blucher  to  oome  up 
with  his  reinforcements. — Talmage* 

1685.  DELAY,  Lutaaoa  of.  At  Paris,  during 
the  alterations  now  being  made  at  the  General 
Post-Office,  there  was  found  a  letter  which  had 
been  posted  exactly  fifty  years  ago,  and  which,  by 
some  mischance,  had  got  stuck  in  a  panel  instead  of 
finding  its  way  into  we  box.  The  letter  was  duly 
forwanled  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
who  proved  to  be  alive.  The  writer,  however,  had 
been  dead  many  years. 

1686.  DELAY,  Pride  a  causa  o£  A  gentleman 
in  our  late  civil  wars,  when  his  quartern  were  beaten 
up  by  the  enemy,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  lost  bin 
life  aiterwards  only  by  staying  to  put  on  a  band 
and  adjust  his  periwig.  He  would  escape  like  a 
person  of  quality,  or  not  at  all,  and  died  the 
noble  martyr  of  ceremony  and  gentility. — Abraham 
Ccwiey, 

1687.  DKTiTRKRATION,  Danger  of.  Nero  once 
tried  to  disgrace  some  of  the  great  Roman  nobles 
to  so  low  a  &vel  as  his  own  by  making  them  appear 
as  actors  in  the  arena  or  on  the  stage.  To  the 
Roman  noble  such  an  appearance  was  regarded  as 
the  extremest  shame  and  disgrace.  Yet  to  disobey 
the  order  was  death.  The  noble  Florus  was  bidden 
thus  to  appear  in  the  arena  ;  and,  doubtful  whether 
to  obey  or  not,  consulted  the  virtuous  and  religious 
Agrippinus.  *'Go,  by  all  means,"  replied  Agrip- 
pinus.  *'  Well,  but,"  replied  Florus,  ^  you  youself 
faced  death  rather  than  obey.*'  "  Yes,"  answered 
Agrippinus ;  ''because  I  did  not  deliberate  about  it." 
The  categorical,  imperative  "  you  must,"  the  nega- 
tive prohibition  of  duty,  must  be  implicitly,  unques- 
tioningly,  and  deliberately  obeyed.  To  deliberate 
about  it  is  to  be  a  secret  traitor,  and  the  line  which 
separates  the  secret  traitor  from  the  open  rebel  is 
thin  as  the  spider's  web. — Canon  P<urar, 

1688.  DELIVERANCE,  Divine  aid  in.  We  were 
▼ery  much  touched  by  that  picture  in  a  church  at 
Naples,  a  converted  building,  once  dedicated  to 
Diftfia  of  the  Ephesians.    It  represents  a  statue  of 


Vice ;  a  young  inan,  athletic  and  sinewy,  strains  to 
disentangle  his  limbs  from  a  rope-net ;  an  angel  is 
busily  giving  him  aid ;  and  underneath  is  scrolled 
the  motto  from  Nahum's  prophecy  :  "  For  now  will 
I  break  his  yoke  from  off  thee,  and  will  burst  thy 
bonds  in  sunder."  How  affecting  it  seems  to  think 
of  Divine  interposition  supplementing  human  weak- 
ness !— OAas.  8.  BMnton,  D,D. 

1689.  DELIVERANCE,  Oratituda  for.  Dr. 
Doddridge,  on  one  occasion,  interested  himself  in 
behalf  of  a  condemned  criminal,  and  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  his  pardon.  On  announcing  to 
him  the  joyful  intelligence,  he  prostrated  himself 
at  the  doctor's  feet,  and  exclaimed,  *'  Oh,  sir,  every 
drop  of  my  blood  thanks  you,  for  you  have  had 
mercy  on  everv  drop  of  it  I  Wherever  you  go^  I 
will  be  yours  !  With  how  much  greater  propriety 
may  the  Christian  prostrate  bimsdf  at  the  feet  of 
Christ,  and  make  use  of  similar  language  ! — CUriofd 
Library, 

1690.  DSUVEEANCE,  Opportoiia.  One  dark 
and  stormy  night  a  vessel  was  wrecked  on  a  rocky 
island  off  the  ooast  of  Scotland.  The  crew  had 
watched  with  terror  the  white  waTos  as  they  dashed 
on  the  stately  cliffs,  and  felt  that  to  be  driven  on 
these  rocks  was  to  seal  their  doom.  The  cabin  was 
filled  with  water,  and  the  captain's  wife  was 
drowned.  The  sailors  climbed  into  the  rigging, 
and  prayed  as  they  never  had  before  that  6<xl 
would  have  compassion  upon  them.  The  cruel 
waves  drove  the  vessel  on  and  on,  till  the  very  foot 
of  the  awful  cliff  was  reached.  Oh,  if  they  oould 
only  reach  its  top !  There  would  be  safety,  and, 
no  doubt,  friendly  hands  to  help  them.  Just  as 
they  struck  the  rock  they  espied  on  the  face  of  the 
din  a  ladder.  Here  was  their  despair  changed  to 
joy.  They  sprang  from  the  rigging,  and  cUmbed 
the  ropes  as  rapidly  as  their  benumbed  fingers 
would  permit ;  so  they  were  all  rescued,  and  in  a 
few  moments  more  the  vessel  went  to  pieces.  That 
ladder  seemed  to  them  almost  a  miracle.  Yet 
its  presence  there  was  easily  explained.  It  was 
used  by  tiie  quarrymen  as  they  climbed  up  and 
down  to  their  work  every  day.  Though  usually 
drawn  up  when  they  left,  the  suddenness  of  the 
storm  that  night  had  caused  the  workmen  to  hurry 
to  the  shelter  of  their  humble  homes,  without  wait- 
ing to  remove  the  ladder. — British  WorJanan, 

1691.  DEUVERANCE,  FroTidentiaL  One  Mr. 
Barber,  a  Protestant,  was,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  condemned  to  the  flames.  The  morning  of 
execution  arrived.  The  intended  martyr  walked 
to  Smithfield,  and  was  bound  to  the  stake.  The 
faggots  were  piled  round  him,  and  the  executioner 
only  waited  for  the  word  of  command  to  apply  the 
torch.  Just  at  this  crisis  tidings  came  of  the 
Queen's  death,  which  obliged  the  officers  to  stop 
their  prooeedings,  until  the  pleasura  of  the  new 
Queen  (Elizabeth)  should  be  known. 

1692.  DELIVERANCE,  Strange.  It  was  while 
sailing  about  Australia  that  the  ''Endeavour" 
(Captain  Cook's  vessel)  had  a  most  strange  and  nar- 
row escape  from  destruction.  She  struck  a  rook  one 
day  with  great  force,  but  immediately  floated  off ; 
and  although  she  leaked  badly,  the  crew  managed 
to  keep  her  afloat  until  they  reached  a  harbour. 
What  was  their  astonishment,  on  docking  the  ship^ 
to  find  a  large  rock  stuck  in  the  cavity,  which 
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&1one  hftd  kept  her  from  going  down. — OydopcBdia 
of  Biography. 

1693.  DELTTEBEB,  hallod.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
episode  recorded  in  history  more  interesting  than 
that  of  Charles  V.  when  he  landed  at  Tunis.  Ten 
thousand  men  and  women  who  were  slaves  within 
the  city,  when  they  heard  the  approach  of  their 
deliverer,  rose  and  broke  their  chains,  and  rushed 
towards  the  gate  as  the  Emperor  was  entering  the 
town ;  and  this  mighty  procession  knelt  down, 
hailed  him  as  their  deliverer,  and  prayed  God  to 
bless  him. 

1694.  DELUSION,  Doubt  ixL  That  notorious 
impostor,  Joanna  Southcote,  as  she  drew  near  her 
last  moments,  seemed  more  than  once  on  the  point 
of  confessing  how  much  her  followers  had  been 
misled,  and  appears,  in  deceiving  others,  to  have 
been  self -deceived.  "  My  friends,"  said  she,  '*  some 
of  vou  have  known  me  nearly  twenty-five  years, 
and  all  of  you  no  less  than  twenty ;  when  you  have 
heard  me  speak  of  my  prophecies,  you  have  some- 
times heard  me  say  that  I  doubted  my  inspiration. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  yon  would  never  let  me 
despair.  When  I  have  been  alone,  it  has  often 
appeared  delusion  ;  but  when  the  communication 
was  made  to  me,  I  did  not  in  the  least  doubt. 
Feeling,  as  I  now  feel,  that  my  dissolution  is  draw- 
ing near,  and  that  a  day  or  two  may  terminate 
my  life,  it  all  appears  delusion."  She  was  by  this 
exertion  quite  esdiausted,  and  wept  bitterly.  The 
assurances  of  her  attendants,  however,  recovered 
her  spirits,  and  she  died  in  her  guilt. 

1696.  DEMONSTRATION,  Valne  of  a  wise.  In 
the  evening  he  (William  of  Orange)  arrived  at 
Helvoetsluys,  and  went  on  board  a  frigate  called 
the  "  Bull."  His  flag  was  immediately  hoisted.  It 
displayed  the  arms  of  Nassau  quartered  with  those 
of  England.  The  motto,  embroidered  in  letters 
three  feet  long,  was  happily  chosen.  The  House  of 
Orange  had  long  used  the  elliptical  device,  '*  I  will 
maintain."  The  ellipsis  was  now  filled  up  with 
words  of  high  import :  **  The  liberties  of  £higland 
and  the  Protestant  religion.'* — Macaulay, 

1696.  DENIAL  of  Christ,  and  prayer.  David 
Straiten,  one  of  the  Scottish  martyrs,  was  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  John  Erskine,  of  Dun.  One  day, 
having  retired  with  the  young  laird  of  Laurieston 
to  a  quiet  and  solitary  place  in  the  fields  to  have 
the  New  Testament  read  to  him,  it  happened  that, 
in  the  course  of  reading,  these  words  of  our  Saviour 
occurred :  "  He  that  denieth  me  before  men,  in  the 
midst  of  this  wicked  generation,  him  will  I  deny  in 
the  presence  of  my  Father  and  His  angels."  On 
hearing  them,  he  suddenly* became  as  one  enrap- 
tured or  inspired.  He  threw  himself  on  his  knees, 
extended  his  hands,  and,  after  looking  for  some 
time  earnestly  towards  heaven,  he  burst  forth  in 
these  words  :  "  O  Lord,  I  have  been  wicked,  and 
justly  mayest  Thou  withdraw  Thy  grace  from  me ; 
but,  Lord,  for  Thy  mercy's  sake,  let  me  never  deny 
Thee  nor  Thy  truth,  for  fear  of  death  and  corporal 
pains."  The  issue  proved  that  his  prayer  was  not 
in  vain ;  for  at  his  trial  and  death  he  displayed 
much  firmness  and  constancy  in  the  defence  of  the 
truth,  and  gave  great  encouragement  to  another 
gentleman,  Norman  Gourlay,  who  suffered  along 
with  him. — Anrine, 


1697.  DENIAL  of  Christ,  impossible.  The 
Prince  of  Cond^  at  the  massacre  of  Paris,  when 
the  King  assured  him  that  he  should  die  within 
three  days  if  he  did  not  renounce  his  religion,  told 
the  monarch  that  his  life  and  estate  were  in  his 
hand,  and  that  he  would  give  up  both  rather  than 
renounce  the  truth. — Oyd^Media  of  Anecdote, 

1698.  DENIAL  of  Christ,  Sonrow  for.  "  Bishop 
Jewel,"  says  Fuller,  '*  being  by  the  violence  of 
popish  inquisitors  assaulted  on  a  sudden  to  tub- 
aeribe,  he  took  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and  said,  smiling, 
'  Have  you  a  mind  to  see  how  well  I  can  write? ' 
and  thereupon  underwrit  their  opinions."  Jewel, 
however,  by  his  cowardly  compliance,  made  his  foes 
no  fewer  without,  and  one  the  more — a  guilty  con- 
science— within  him.  His  life  being  waylaid  for, 
with  great  difficulty  he  got  over  into  Grermany. 
Having  arrived  at  Frankfort,  by  the  advice  of  some 
friends,  he  made  a  solemn  and  affecting  recantation 
of  his  subscription,  in  a  full  congregation  of  English 
Protestants  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  after  having 
preached  a  most  tender,  penitentisi  sermon.  "It 
was,"  said  he,  "  my  abject  and  cowardly  mind  and 
faint  heart  that  made  my  weak  hand  commit  this 
wickedness."  He  bitterly  bewailed  his  fall ;  and 
with  sighs  and  tears,  supplicated  forgiveness  of  the 
Grod  whose  truth  he  had  denied,  and  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  which  he  had  so  grievously  offended.  The 
congregation  were  melted  into  tears,  and  all  em- 
braced him  as  a  brother  in  Christ ;  yea^  as  an  angel 
of  God. — Arvine, 

1699.  DENIAL^  ProTidence  in.  Dr.  Angus,  the 
tutor  of  the  college  (into  which  Mr.  Spurgeon  desired 
to  enter),  visited  Cambridge,  where  I  then  resided, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  we  should  meet  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Macmillan,  the  publisher.  Thinking 
and  praying  over  the  matter,  I  entered  the  house  at 
exactly  the  time  appointed,  and  was  shown  into 
a  room,  where  I  waited  patiently  for  a  couple  of 
hours.  ...  At  last  I  was  informed  that  the 
doctor  had  tarried  in  another  room,  and  could  stay 
no  longer,  so  had  gone  off  by  train  to  London.  The 
stupid  girl  had  given  no  information  that  any  one  had 
called ;  consequently  the  meeting  never  came  about, 
although  designed  by  both  parties. — Spurgeon, 

1600.  DENOMINATIONS,  and  Christian  unity. 
During  a  visit  of  the  King  of  Italy  to  Naples,  the 
nine  Protestant  ministers  of  that  city  begged  the 
favour  of  an  interview.  The  young  monarch  granted 
their  request,  and  received  them  with  mark^  cour- 
tesy. Imagine  his  surprise,  however,  when  one  was 
presented  to  him  as  a  Methodist,  another  as  a 
Baptist,  the  third  as  a  Presbyterian,  and  the  fourth 
as  a  Waldense,  Ac.  "  I  do  not  understand,"  said 
the  King,  '*  how  you  can  all  be  ministers  of  the  same 
Gospel,  and  yet  have  so  many  distinctions.  Perhi^ 
one  of  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  explain  this  to  me." 
The  Waldensian  minister  promptly  replied:  ''In 
your  Majesty's  army  there  are  many  regiments 
wearing  different  uniforms  and  called  by  (Sfferent 
names ;  nevertheless,  they  are  all  under  one  com- 
mander-in-chief and  follow  one  flag.  In  like  manner, 
we  Protestants  are  divided  into  various  denomina- 
tions, but  we  know  only  one  Chief — Jesus  Christ ; 
and  we  follow  but  one  banner,  namely,  that  of  the 
Gk)spel  of  our  crucified  and  risen  Lord."  The  King 
listened  attentively,  and  then  said,  *'  I  thank  you 
for  this  clear  explanation.    Yon  wish  me  to  under- 
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Btand  that  while  there  are  differences  among  yon  on 
minor  matters,  there  is  unity  in  all  that  is  enentiaL" 

1601.  DENOMINATIONS,  contruted.  A  gentle- 
man tiaveUing  In  Texas  met  on  a  country  road  a 
waggon  drawn  by  four  oxen,  driven  by  a  genuine 
Texas  ranger,  who,  in  addition  to  the  skilful  flourish 
and  crack  of  the  whip,  was  Yocif  erously  encouraging 
the  homed  beasts  in  this  manner  "Haw,  Presby- 
terian !  Gee,  Baptist !  Ahoh,  Episoopalian  I  Get 
up,  Methodist ! "  The  traveller  was  struck,  and  also 
amused,  by  this  strange  nomenclature,  and  stopping 
the  driver^  remarked  to  him  that  he  had  never  heard 
such  names  applied  to  the  dumb  creatures  before^ 
and  asked  him  why  he  called  his  oxen  such  names. 
"There,"  said  the  man  of  Texas,  "I  call  this  ox 
Presbyterian  because  he  is  true-blue  and  never  fails 
— epulis  through  bad  places  and  overcomes  difficul- 
ties, and  holds  out  to  the  end ;  besides,  he  knows 
more  than  the  rest.  I  call  this  one  Baptist  because 
he  is  always  after  water,  and  it  seems  as  though  he 
would  never  get  enough  ;  then,  again,  he  won  t  eat 
with  the  others.  I  call  this  Episcopalian  because 
he  has  a  mighty  way  of  holding  his  head  up,  and  if 
the  yoke  gets  a  little  tight  he  tries  to  kick  dear  of 
things.  I  call  this  one  Methodist  because  he  puffs 
and  blows,  and  you  would  think  he  was  pulling  all 
creation ;  but  he  don't  pull  a  pound  unless  you  con- 
tinually stir  him  up." — ChrUltan  Age. 

1602.  DENOMINATIONS,  Enmity  a  mirtake 
among.  When  some  of  the  Danish  ships  wliich 
had  struck  their  colours  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile 
fired  upon  the  boats  sent  to  take  possession  of  them, 
Nelson  wrote  to  the  Grown  Prince :  "  The  brave 
Danes  are  the  brothers,  and  should  never  be  the 
enemies,  of  the  English,"  referring  to  their  common 
Teutonic  origin.  How  much  more,  then,  should  this 
be  felt  to  be  true  among  Christian  Churches  t — B, 

1603.  DENOMINATIONS,     Mntaal    reipoct 

among.  There  is  one  interesting  fact  with  regard 
to  the  mission  of  Tinnevelly,  which  contains  the 
largest  number  of  native  Christians  in  the  province 
of  India,  and  all  of  these  Christians  are  members 
of  our  own  beloved  Church — ^the  Church  of  England. 
There  are  no  Nonconformists  in  the  province.  To 
what  is  this  remarkable  instance  due  1  Under  God, 
to  the  generous  and  Christian  forbearance  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society — ^the  great  society  of 
the  Congregationalists,  an  Independent  body — the 
society  that  was  enabled  to  bring  under  Christian 
teaching  all  the  capital  of  Madagascar.  Three 
of  the  Church  of  England  missionaries  became  dis- 
satisfied with  their  work  in  the  province  to  which 
they  had  been  assigned  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Go^)eL  One  of  these  missionaries  subsequentlv 
died ;  another  went  back  to  the  field  from  which 
he  came  in  this  country  ;  but  still  another  made  a 
proposition  to  transfer  his  mission,  which  was  in 
the  district  of  Tinnevelly,  right  over  to  the  care  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  of  the  Congregational 
Church.  He  made  this  proposition,  and  our  Con- 
gregationalist  brethren  acted  in  this  wise.  It  is 
said — ^to  the  honour  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  be  it  recorded — ^that  they  refused  to  consent 
to  the  reception  of  this  gentleman  and  that  part  of 
the  mission  which  was  under  his  care.  They  offered 
to  receive  him  as  an  individual,  and  locate  him  at 
one  of  their  stations,  should  he  feel  disposed  to 
leave ;  but  they  declined  to  receive  him  whDe  in 
Tinnevelly  or  any  portion  of  the  mission  there.    AH 


honour  for  that  noble  Christian  spirit,  and  I  am 
most  glad  to  say  that  the  spirit  was  reciprocated 
by  the  Church  of  England  Society  in  this  way.  A 
proposition  came  up  to  appoint  a  bishop  of  Madi^ 
gascar.  Every  individual  who  had  been  oonverted 
there  had  been  brought  to  the  truth  by  the  efforts 
of  Congregational  missionaries ;  and  when  the  pro- 
position came  up  to  send  a  missionary  bishop  there, 
the  answer  was  at  once  made,  "That  is  not  fair. 
This  must  not  be  done.  We  cannot  afford  to  dis- 
tract the  Christians  of  that  land  by  our  divisions.'' 
The  Bishop  of  Worcester  himself,  writing  to  the 
candidate  for  this  place,  says,  "Aiter  rea^dng  the 
paper  of  the  Church  BiOssionary  Society,  which  I 
enclose  herewith,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  I  think  it  very  inexpedient,  in  the  interests  of 
religion  and  the  people  of  Madagascar,  for  a  bishop 
to  be  sent  to  reside  there." — Report  of  Church 
MiuUmary  Society  {c&ndeneed  from). 

160«.  DENOMINATIONS,  Secret  of  harmony 
amosgit.  According  to  the  present  scientific 
theory,  all  of  the  pUkuets  came  out  of  the  sun. 
That  central  orb  sent  off  ring  after  ring,  and  these 
consolidated  into  planets,  and  then,  moving  within 
the  influence  of  their  common  origin,  they  swing 
without  collision  around  the  grand  common  centre 
of  the  sun  itself.  So,  should  not  the  denominational 
planets  also  swing  without  collision  around  their 
great  common  centre,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
our  glorious  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself  I  Plutarch, 
in  his  "  laves,"  tells  us  a  beautiful  story  of  a  golden 
tripod  fished  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  There 
was  a  great  contention  about  the  possession  of  it ; 
and  when  the  conflict  waxed  quite  ferocious,  a  settle- 
ment was  reached  for  its  possession.  The  settlement 
was,  that  neither  of  the  contending  parties  should 
have  anything  to  do  with  it,  but  that  it  should  be 
given  to  the  wisest  man,  who  was  to  be  proclaimed 
the  winner  of  it.  They  sent  first  of  all  to  Thales. 
He  said,  *'  I  am  not  the  wisest  man.  Take  it  to 
Bias."  Bias,  on  being  approached,  said,  "Don't 
bring  it  here.  I  am  not  the  wisest  man  in  Greece. 
I  won't  have  it"  And  so  they  sent  it  from  one  to 
another  through  a  circle  of  the  seven  wisest  men, 
with  a  like  reception,  until  at  last  it  was  settled 
that  the  fair  golden  tripod  should  be  given  to  Apollo. 
Now  they  all  had  the  modesty  of  true  wisdom ;  and 
if  all  the  denominations  had  only  that  modesty  or 
real  wisdom  displayed  by  these  seven  wise  men, 
never  to  make  any  claim  of  exdusiveness  or  supe- 
riority, then  there  would  be  unbroken  peace  among 
them  all— i2«v.  H,  M.  Scudder,  D,D. 

1606.  DEPENDENCE  upon  Ood,  Entira  One 
of  the  poor  members  of  the  flock  of  Christ  was 
reduced  to  circumstances  of  the  greatest  poverty 
in  his  old  age.  "  You  must  be  b^ly  off,"  said  a 
kind-hearted  neighbour  to  him  one  day  as  they  met 
upon  the  road  ;  "  and  I  don't  know  how  an  old  man 
like  you  can  maintain  yourself  and  your  wife,  yet 
you  are  always  cheerful  1  *'  "  Oh  no  ! "  he  replied, 
"  we  are  not  badly  off ;  I  have  a  rich  Father  who 
does  not  suffer  me  to  want"  "  What !  your  father 
not  dead  yet  f  He  must  be  very  old  indeed  t " 
"Ohl"  said  he,  "my  Father  never  dies,  and  He 
always  takes  care  of  me."— /o/m  SUventon. 

1606.  DEPENDENCE  upon  Qod,  repudiatod. 
One  of  the  most  wicked  men  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  pious  minister,  from  whom  this  account  was 
derived,  was  riding  near  a  predpioe,  and  fell  over ; 
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hiB  hone  was  killed,  bnt  he  esoaped  unhurt  Instead 
of  thanking  Grod  for  his  deliverance,  he  refused,  to 
acknowledge  His  hand  in  it^  and  attributed  his 
escape  to  chance.  Afterwaids  he  was  riding  on 
a  very  smooth  road ;  his  hone  suddenly  tripped 
and  fell,  threw  his  rider  over  his  head,  and  killed 
him  on  the  spot ;  but  the  horse  escaped  uninjured. 

1607.  DEPBAVmr,  Acknowledged.  When,  nine 
yean  after  his  marriage,  the  birth  of  his  son  Nero 
was  announced  to  him,  he  (Nero's  father)  answered 
the  congratulations  of  his  friend  with  the  remark, 
that  from  himself  and  Agrippina  nothing  could 
have  been  bom  but  what  was  hateful  and  for  the 
public  ruin. — Farrar. 

1608.  DEFBAVIT7,  Acknowledged.  During  the 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  Ralph  Enkine,  at  Dunfermline, 
a  man  was  executed  for  robbery,  whom  he  repeatedly 
visited  in  prison,  and  whom  he  attended  on  the  scaf- 
fold. Mr.  Erskine  addressed  both  the  spectaton  and 
the  criminal ;  and,  after  concluding  his  speech,  he 
laid  his  hands  on  his  breast,  uttering  these  words : 
*'  But  for  restraining  grace,  I  had  been  brought,  by 
this  corrupt  heart,  to  the  same  condition  with  this 
unhappy  man." — Arvinc. 

1609.  DEFBAVIT7,  denied.  Kennet,  in  his 
'*  Roman  Antiquities,'*  characterises  the  Emperor 
Titus  as  "the  only  prinoe  in  the  world  that  has  the 
character  of  never  doing  an  HI  aetum,*'  Yet,  wit- 
nessing the  mortal  combats  of  the  captives  taken 
in  war,  killing  each  other  in  the  amphitheatre  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  populace,  was  a  favourite 
amusement  with  Titus.  At  one  time  he  exhibited 
shows  of  gladiators,  which  lasted  one  hundred  days, 
during  which  the  amphitheatre  was  flooded  with 
human  blood. 

1610.  DEPBAVIT7,  Human.  The  fint  outbreak 
of  Clarendon's  rage  and  sorrow  was  highly  pathetic. 
'*0  God!"  he  ejaculated,  "that  a  son  of  mine 
should  be  a  rebel ! "  A  fortnight  later  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  be  a  rebel  himself. — Macaulay, 

1611.  DEPRAVXT7,  Human.  At  Stockport 
Assizes — and  this,  too,  has  no  reference  to  the 
present  state  of  trade,  being  of  date  prior  to  that— 
a  mother  and  a  father  are  arraigned  and  found 
guilty  of  poisoning  three  of  their  children,  to  defraud 
a  burial  society  of  some  £8, 8s.,  due  on  the  death  of 
each  child,  l^ey  are  arraigned,  found  guilty ;  and 
the  official  authorities,  it  is  whispered,  hint  that 
perhaps  the  case  is  not  solitary — that  perhaps  you 
had  better  not  probe  further  into  that  department 
of  things. — CarlyU. 

1612.  DEFBAVIT7,  Knowledge  of.  The  late 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Thomson,  of  Markinch,  had  been 
preaching  on  the  moral  depravity  of  man  and  the 
evils  of  licentiousness.  Rietuming  to  the  manse 
through  the  churchyard,  he  overheud  the  following 
colloquy  between  Johnny  Spittal  and  Davie  Thom- 
son, two  of  his  more  errant  parishionen : — "  Weel 
Davie,  did  ye  hear  a*  yon  I  **  *•  'Deed  did  I,  Johnny, 
man.*'  "An*  what  thocht  ye  o't  a*,  Davie t" 
"  'Deed,  Johnny,  man,  if  he  midna  been  an  awful' 
chield  himsel',  he  wadna  ken  sae  weel  about  it" 

1613.  DEPRAVITY,  Total,  mirandentood.  A 
minister  asked  an  old  lady  what  she  thought  of  the 
doctrine  of  total  depravity.     "Oh,"  she  said,  "I 


think  it  is  a  sood  doctrine^  if  the  people  would  only 
live  up  to  it." 

1614.  DEFBAVIT7,  UniTenaL  There  is  a 
fable  among  the  Hindoos,  that  a  thief,  having  been 
detected  and  condemned  to  die,  happily  hit  upon 
an  expedient  which  gave  him  hope  for  life.  He 
sent  for  his  jailer  and  told  him  that  he  had  a  secret 
of  great  importance  which  he  desired  to  impart  to 
the  King,  and  when  that  had  been  done  he  would 
be  prepared  to  die.  Upon  receiving  this  piece  of 
intelligence,  the  King  at  once  ordered  the  culprit  to 
be  conducted  to  his  presence.  The  thief  explained 
that  he  knew  the  secret  of  causing  trees  to  grow 
which  would  bear  fruit  of  pure  gold.  The  experi- 
ment might  be  easily  tried,  and  His  Majesty  would 
not  lose  the  opportunity ;  so,  accompanied  by  his 
Prime  Minister,  his  courtien,  and  his  chief  priest, 
he  went  with  the  thief  to  a  Spot  selected  near  the 
dty  wall,  where  the  latter  periormed  a  series  of 
solemn  incantations.  This  done,  the  condemned 
man  produced  a  piece  of  gold,  and  declared  that  if 
it  should  be  planted  it  would  produce  a  tree,  every 
branch  of  which  would  bear  gold.  *'But,"  he 
added,  "this  must  be  put  into  the  ground  by  a 
hand  th4U  hat  never  been  tiained  by  a  duhoneet  act. 
My  hand  is  not  clean  ;  therefore  I  pass  it  to  your 
Majesty."  Tlie  King  took  the  piece  of  gold,  but 
hesitated.  Finally  he  said,  "I  remember,  in  my 
younger  days,  that  I  have  filched  money  from  my 
father's  treasury  which  was  not  mine.  I  have  re- 
pented of  the  sin,  but  yet  I  hardly  say  my  hand  is 
clean.  I  pass  it,  therefore,  to  my  Prime  Minister." 
The  latter,  after  a  brief  consultation,  answered,  "It 
were  a  pity  to  break  the  charm  through  a  possible 
blunder.  I  receive  taxes  from  the  people,  and  as 
I  am  exposed  to  many  temptations,  how  can  I  be 
sure  that  I  have  been  perfectly  honest  t  I  must  give 
it  to  the  Governor  of  our  citadel"  *'  No^  no,"  cried 
the  Governor,  drawing  back.  "Remember  that 
I  have  the  serving  out  of  pay  and  provisions  to  the 
soldiers.  Let  the  High  Priest  plant  it."  And  the 
High  Priest  said,  "Tou  forget  that  I  have  the 
collecting  of  tithes  and  the  (Ssbursements  of  sac- 
rifice." At  length  the  thief  exchiimed,  "Your 
Majesty,  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  society  that 
all  five  of  us  should  be  hanged,  since  it  appean 
that  not  an  honest  man  can  be  found  among  us." 
In  spite  of  the  lamentable  exposure  the  King 
laughed,  and  so  pleased  was  he  with  the  thief's 
cunning  expedient,  that  he  granted  him  pardon. 

1615.  DEPBA7IT?,  UniTenaL  When  Chicago 
was  a  small  town,  it  was  incorporated  and  made  a 
city.  There  was  one  clause  in  the  new  law  that  no 
man  should  be  a  policeman  who  was  not  a  certain 
height--five  feet  six  inches,  let  us  say.  When  the 
Gommissionen  got  into  power,  they  advertised  for 
men  as  candidates,  and  in  the  advertisement  they 
stated  that  no  man  need  apply  who  could  not  bring 
good  credentials  to  recommend  him.  I  remember 
going  past  the  office  one  day,  and  there  was  a  crowd 
of  them  waiting  to  get  in.  They  quite  blocked  up 
the  side  of  the  street;  and  they  were  comparing 
notes  as  to  their  chances  of  success.  One  says  to 
another,  "  I  have  got  a  good  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion from  the  Mayor,  and  one  from  the  supreme 
judge."  Another  says,  "And  I  have  got  a  good 
letter  from  Senator  So-and-so.  I'm  sure  to  get 
in."  The  two  men  come  on  together,  and  lay  their 
letten  down  on  the  Gommissionen'  desk,    "well," 
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ay  Uw  ofBouds,  "  yoa  have  oertainlj  ft  good  many 
letter^  but  we  won't  raid  them  Wl  we  meanxre 
you."  Ah  I  they  forgot  all  aboat  that.  So  the 
fint  man  is  meaaoiedt  and  he  is  only  five  feet. 
"No  chaaoe  for  yoa»  air ;  the  law  nys  the  men 
nmst  be  five  feet  nx  mchei^  and  yon  don't  oome  op  to 
the  standard."  The  other  says,  ■*  Well,  my  chance 
is  a  good  deal  better  than  his.  Fm  a  good  bit 
taller  than  he  is  ** — ^he  b^ns  to  measnre  himself 
by  the  other  man.  That  is  what  people  are  always 
doing,  measnring  theoisel?es  by  otbeis.  Measnre 
yonnkTes  by  the  law  of  Qod,  or  by  the  Son  of 
God  Himself ;  and  if  you  do  that^  yon  will  find  you 
baTO  oome  shorts  He  goes  np  to  the  officers,  and 
they  measnre  him ;  he  is  five  feet  five  inches  and 
nine-tenths  of  an  inch.  **  No  good,**  they  tell  him  ; 
"you're  not  np  to  the  standanl"  " Bnt  Vm  only 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  short,"  he  remonstrates. 
**It's  no  matter,"  they  say;  *< there's  no  differ- 
ence." He  goes  with  the  man  who  was  five  feet 
One  oomes  short  six  inches,  and  the  other  only 
one- tenth  of  an  inch,  bnt  the  law  cannot  be  changed 
And  the  law  of  God  is^  that  no  man  shall  go  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  with  one  sin  on  him.  He  that 
has  broken  the  lesst  Uw  is  guilty  of  all. — Moody, 

X$l$.  DEPRAVITY,  vniTanality  of  iti  eflteti. 
Look,  as  one  drop  of  ink  ooloureth  a  whole  glass 
of  water,  so  one  gross  sin,  one  shameful  action,  one 
hour's  compliance  with  anything  of  Antichrist  will 
colour  and  stain  all  the  great  things  yon  have  suf- 
fered and  all  the  good  things  that  ever  you  have 
performed. — Brook9, 

1617.  DEPBE88I0H,  and  the  seiiM  of  nnworthi- 
Bess.  His  (Bunyan's)  judgment  was  in  the  main 
satisfied  that  the  Bible  was,  as  he  had  been  taught, 
the  Word  of  God.  This,  however  helped  him  little ; 
for  in  the  Bible  he  read  his  own  condemnation. 
The  weight  which  pressed  him  down  was  the  sense 
of  his  un  worthiness.  What  was  he  that  God  should 
care  for  him?  He  fancied  that  he  heard  Grod  say- 
ing to  the  angels,  '*  This  poor  simple  wretch  doth 
hanker  after  me^  as  if  I  haid  nothing  to  do  with  my 
mercy  but  to  bestow  it  on  such  as  he.  Poor  fool, 
how  art  thou  deceived  1  it  is  not  for  such  as  thee 
to  have  favour  with  the  Highest"— i^rtmc2& 

iei&  DEPBE88I0H,  Consolatton  Sa.  To  a 
gentleman  labouring  under  great  nervous  depres- 
sion whom  "  Sammv  Hick  "  had  visited,  and  who 
was  moving  along  the  street  as  though  every  step 
would  shake  his  system  in  pieces,  he  was  rendered 
singularly  usefuL  They  met»  and  Samuel  having 
a  deeper  interest  in  the  soul  than  the  body,  asked, 
"Well,  how  are  you  getting  on  your  way  to 
heaven  f"  The  poor  invalid,  in  a  dejected,  half- 
desponding  tone,  repUed,  ^But  slowly,  I  fear," 
intimating  that  he  was  creeping  along  only  at  a 
poor  pace.  '*Why,  bless  you,  bairn,"  returned 
Samuel,  '*  thert  were  enaUe  m  the  arh."  The  reply, 
so  earnest  and  so  uneipeoted,  met  the  dispirited 
man  on  his  own  ground,  the  temptation  broke  away, 
and  he  was  out  of  his  depression. — Life  of  Samud 
Hide. 

1619.  DEPBE8SI0H,  Giixe  of.  Onoe^  while  under 
great  mental  depression,  an  English  minister  was 
reading  a  book  entitled  **  The  Harrow  of  Modem 
Divinity/'  when  his  eye  fell  upon  this  sentence, 
quoted  from  Luther :  **  I  would  run  into  the  arms 
of  Christ,  though  He  stood  with  a  drawn  sword 


in  His  hand."  The  thought  came  bolting  into  his 
nund,  ''So  will  I  too;"  and  those  words  of  Job 
occnixed  immediatdy,  "Though  He  s2ajf  sm,  yet 
win  I  trust  in  Him."  His  buMen  dropped  off,  and 
his  soul  was  filled  with  joy  and  peace  in  believing 
in  Christ.  A  "venturesome  believing"  was  the 
means  of  setting  him  at  liberty. — Ckriatian  Age, 

1680.  DEPBSSSIOV,  Cim  ot  There  was  a 
period  in  my  ministry  when  most  of  my  people 
were  in  a  very  desponding  state  of  mind.  The 
more  I  tried  to  comfort  them,  the  more  they  com- ' 
plained  of  doubt  and  depression.  I  knew  not  what 
to  do  or  what  to  think.  About  this  time  our  at- 
tention was  directed  to  the  claims  of  the  perishing 
heathen  In  India.  My  people  were  aroused  and 
interested.  They  set  out  with  earnestness  and  seal 
in  the  new  path  of  Christian  usefulness.  They  did 
what  they  ooidd;  and,  while  thus  engaged,  the 
lamentations  ceased,  the  sad  became  cheerful,  the 
desponding  cahn.  Ood  Ueseed  themvken  tkejf  tried 
to  be  a  bUuinff, — Andrew  FuUer, 

16S1.  DEPBE88I0N,  DmpaAr  in.  On  approach- 
ing the  bed  of  the  poor  dying  man,  the  minister  (Mr. 
Petto)  asked  him  how  he  was  in  his  mind.  "  Oh, 
sir,"  said  he,  "immt  woree — never  woree/  I  am  in  a 
lost  state ! — just  dying,  and  have  no  hope  1  I  am  as 
■ore  that  I  shall  go  to  hell  as  I  am  of  being  a  man ! " 
The  minister  re^ed,  "  Friend,  I  am  grieved  to  find 
you  under  so  much  dejection ;  but,  however,  thoogh 
I  dare  not  positively  say  that  you  will  not  go  to 
hell,  from  all  the  accounts  I  can  gather  concerning 
you,  I  believe  vou  are  not  likely  to  stop  there  long ; 
for  you  have  loved  the  company  of  serious  GhziB- 
tians,  to  convene  with  them  on  religious  subjects ; 
and  you  were  most  in  your  element  when  you  were 
improving  such  opportunities. . . .  Thiswas  the  habi- 
tual temper  and  disposition  of  your  mind,  and  in  all 
the  past  part  of  your  life,  ever  since  you  knew  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  .  .  .  Death  will  mske  no  change 
in  the  habit  of  your  mind.  Nay ;  and  if  you  should 
even  go  to  hell,  you  will  be  the  same  man  ;  and  you 
will  begin  to  taUc  on  the  same  subjects.  Now,  this 
will  never  be  borne;  your  company  will  soon  be 
hateful  to  the  inhabitants  of  hell,  snd  the  devU  will 
soon  turn  you  out  again." 

This  peooliar  thought  was  the  means,  in  the  hand 
of  the  Spirit,  of  setting  the  poor  man  at  liberty; 
for,  with  an  ezprearive  smile,  he  ezdaimed,  "  All  is 
well ! — all  is  well ! "  and  departed  in  a  few  minutes 
afterwards. — Arvme  (eondenaed), 

1688.  DEPBE88I0N,  Physical  otMBm  of.  Doctor 
Rash,  a  monarch  In  medicine,  after  curinff  hundreds 
of  esses  of  mental  depression,  himself  fell  sick,  and 
lost  his  religious  hope,  and  he  would  not  believe  his 
pastor  when  the  pastor  told  him  that  his  spiritual 
depression  was  only  a  consequence  of  physical  de- 
pression. Andrew  Fuller,  Thomas  Scott,  William 
Gowper,  Thomas  Boston,  David  Brainard,  Philip 
Melancthon,  were  mighty  men  for  God,  but  all  of 
them  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  a  man's  soul  is 
not  independent  of  his  physical  health.  An  eminent 
physician  gave  as  his  opinion  that  no  man  ever  died 
a  greatly  ^umphant  death  whose  disease  was  below 
the  diaphragm.  Staokhouse,  the  learned  Christian 
writer,  sS{y8  he  does  not  think  Saul  was  insane 
when  David  played  the  harp  before  him,  but  it  was 
a  hypochondria  coming  from  inflammation  of  the 
liver.  The  Dean  of  CarUsle,  one  of  the  best  men 
that  ever  lived,  and  one  of  the  most  useful,  sat 
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down  and  wrote  :  "  Thongh  I  have  endeavoured  to 
discharge  my  daty  as  well  as  I  oonld,  yet  sadness 
and  melancholy  of  heart  stick  dose  by  and  increase 
npon  me.  I  tell  nobody,  but  I  am  very  much  sank 
indeed,  and  I  wish  I  could  have  the  relief  of  weep- 
ing as  I  used  to.  My  days  are  exceedingly  dark 
and  distressing.  In  a  word,  Almighty  Qod  seems 
to  hide  His  face,  and  I  intrust  the  secret  to  hardly 
any  earthly  being.  I  know  not  what  will  become 
of  me.  There  is,  doubtless,  a  good  deal  of  bodily 
affliction  mingled  with  this,  but  it  is  not  all  so.  I 
bless  Qod,  however,  that  I  never  lose  sight  of  the 
Cross ;  and  though  I  should  die  without  seeing  any 
personal  interest  in  the  Redeemer's  merits,  I  hope 
that  I  shall  be  found  at  His  feet.  I  will  thank  you 
for  a  word  at  your  leisure.  My  door  is  bolted  at 
the  time  I  am  writing  this,  for  I  am  full  of  tears." 

16SS.  DESIGN,  Comfort  from.  When  the  late 
Bev.  John  Thorpe,  of  Masborough,  in  Yorkshire, 
had  preached  for  about  two  years,  he  was  greatly 
harassed  with  temptations  to  Atheism,  whidi  con- 
tinued, with  a  few  intervals,  many  months.  His 
distress  sometimes,  on  this  account,  was  so  great  as 
to  embarrass  his  mind  beyond  description.  Passing 
through  a  wood  once,  however,  with  a  design  to 
preach  in  a  neighbouring  village,  while  he  was  sur- 
veying his  hand  a  leaf  accidentally  stuck  between 
his  fingers.  He  felt  a  powerful  impression  to  exa- 
mine the  texture  of  the  leaf.  Holding  it  between 
his  eye  and  the  sun,  and  reflecting  upon  its  ex- 
quisitely curious  and  wonderful  formation,  he  was 
led  into  an  extensive  contemplation  on  the  works  of 
creation.  Tracing  these  back  to  their  first  cause, 
he  had,  in  a  moment,  such  a  conviction  of  the  exist- 
ence and  ineffable  perfections  of  God,  which  then 
appeared  in  every  blade  of  grass,  that  his  distress 
was  removed ;  and  he  prosecuted  his  journey,  rejoic- 
ing in  Qod,  and  admiring  Him  in  every  object  that 
presented  itself  to  his  view. 

1624.  DESIBE,  and  choice.  Have  yon  ever 
noticed  what  a  profusion  of  apple-blossoms  there 
are  every  spring,  and  ho V  few  apples  there  are  that 
come  from  them  ?  There  are  a  million  blossoms  to 
a  bushel  of  apples.  Just  so  it  is  with  desires  and 
choices.  Men  have  a  million  of  desires  to  a  bushel 
of  choices.  Among  all  the  multitudes  of  desires 
that  men  have^  there  is  only  here  and  there  one 
that  amounts  to  a  choice. — Beeeher, 

1625.  DESIBES,  and  possesBion.  Menedemus 
being  told  one  day  that  it  was  a  great  felicity  to 
have  whatever  we  desire — **  Yes,**  said  he ;  **hutU 
if  a  much  greater  to  desire  nothing  Jmt  what  we 
have." 

1626.  DESIRES,  colour  the  tmth.  When  one 
wants  a  decision  he  can  get  one.  When  we  want 
to  see  light,  we  are  apt  to  look  through  our  own 
windows;  for,  as  Henry  the  Eighth  said,  ''How 
the  Gospel  light  doth  dawn  through  Anne  Boleyn's 
eyes  I  ** — Oeorge  Dawson, 

1627.  DESIRES,  shape  the  creed.  Three  young 
men  who  were  executed  in  Edinburgh  in  1812, 
immediately  after  committing  the  robberies  for 
which  they  suffered,  had  gone  to  Glasgow ;  and  one 
evening  they  heard  the  family  with  whom  they 
lodged  employed  in  the  worship  of  God.  This 
struck  their  minds  exceedingly,  and  suggested  the 
question  whether  there  is  a  God  and  a  world  to 
oome.      After  some  discussion,  they  came  to  this 


conclusion — "  That  there  is  no  God,  and  no  world  to 
oome  I " — a  conclusion,  as  they  themselves  acknow- 
ledged, to  which  they  came  on  this  sole  ground,  that 
thep  wished  it  to  be  so.  And  how  much  infidelity  that 
abounds  in  the  world  rests  on  no  better  foundatian  I 
— Arvine, 

1628.  DESPAIR,  DiflneBoe  of.  A  young  woman 
whom  Dr.  Gifford  visited  in  prison,  and  who  was  to 
be  tried  for  her  life,  heard  him  speak  a  good  while 
in  an  awful  strain,  not  only  unmoved,  but  at  last 
she  laughed  in  his  face.  He  then  altered  his  tone, 
and  spoke  of  the  love  of  Jesus  and  the  mercy  pro- 
vided for  chief  sinners,  till  the  tears  came  in  her 
eyes,  and  she  interrupted  him  by  asking,  "Why, 
do  you  think  there  can  be  mercy  for  me  ? "  He  said, 
*'  Undoubtedly,  if  you  can  desire  it"  She  replied, 
"  Ah  !  if  I  had  thought  so,  I  should  not  have  been 
here  ;  I  have  long  fixed  it  in  my  mind  that  I  was 
absolutely  lost,  and  without  hope,  and  this  persua- 
sion made  me  obstinate  in  my  wickedness,  so  that 
I  cared  not  what  I  did."  She  was  afterwards  tried, 
and  sentenced  to  transportation ;  and  Dr.  Gifford, 
who  saw  her  several  times,  had  a  good  hope  that 
she  was  truly  converted  before  she  left  England. 

1629.  DESPONDENCY,  Inflnence  ol  Colton 
declares  that  in  moments  of  despondency  Shake- 
speare thought  himself  no  poet,  and  Raphael 
doubted  his  right  to  be  called  a  painter. — Spurgeoniu 

1680.  DESTINY,  Our  influence  upon.  In  the 
State  of  Ohio  there  is  a  courthouse  that  stands  in 
such  a  way  that  the  rain-drops  that  fall  on  the 
north  side  go  into  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  while  those  that  fall  on  the  south  side 

o  into  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

ust  a  little  puff  of  wind  determines  the  destiny 
of  a  rain-drop  for  two  thousand  miles.  What  a 
suggestive  thought,  that  you  and  I  may  be  setting 
in  motion  influences  that  shall  determine  a  man's 
destiny  for  eternity  I — Talmage, 

1631.  DESTITUTE,  how  dealt  with  sometimes* 
Some  years  ago  there  were  published  two  clever 
etchings.  They  represented  a  stout  old  gentleman, 
whose  appearance  vouched  for  good  living,  and 
plenty  of  it.  He  meets  in  the  stiiet  a  poor  shiver- 
ing woman  on  a  winter  day.  '  Touched  with  her 
destitution,  he  bids  her  follow  him  home,  and  sends 
her  down  to  the  kitchen  for  something  to  eat,  while 
he  makes  his  own  way  to  the  dining-room.  He 
bids  her  wait  after  dinner  for  something  further,  in 
the  shape  of  charity,  which  she  can  take  home  with 
her.  And  so  our  benevolent  old  gentleman  sits 
down  to  dine  with  a  deeper  satisfaction,  since  he 
has  put  a  suffering  fellow-creature  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  like  comfort.  His  dinner  wreathes  his  face 
in  smiles.  But  as  good  digestion  waits  on  appetite, 
he  forgets  the  poor  woman  in  the  kitchen.  Pre- 
sently, dinner  being  done,  Bridget  ventures  to  re- 
mind him  that  there  is  a  poor  woman  downstairs 
who  u  waiting  at  his  request.  '*  Ah  1  oh  yes, 
Bridget,  I  did  tell  her  to  wait  She  has  had  some 
dinner.  Tell  her — she  can  go  now — the  weather 
has  very  much  moderated  1 " — Christian  Age, 

1682.  DESTRUCTION,  Hen  lured  to.  The  Rev. 
Rowland  Hill  began  his  sermon  one  morning  by 
saying,  "My  friends,  the  other  day  I  was  going 
down  the  street,  and  I  saw  a  drove  of  pigs  following 
a  man.  This  excited  my  curiosity  so  that  I  deter- 
mined to  follow.    I  did  so^  and  to  my  great  surprise 
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I  law  them  follow  him  to  the  aUiighter-hoiua  I 
vas  Teiy  anxioos  to  know  how  this  was  broaght 
abont»  and  I  said  to  the  man,  '  My  friend,  how  did 
yon  manage  to- induce  theae  piga  to  follow  yon 
here  ? '  '  Oh  I  did  yoa  not  aee  ? '  laid  the  man  ; 
'I  had  a  basket  of  beans  under  my  arm,  and  I 
dropped  a  few  as  I  came  along,  and  so  they  followed 
ma  '  Tea,'  said  the  preacher ;  '  and  I  thooght 
so  it  is  the  devil  has  a  basket  of  beans  nnder  his 
arm,  and  he  dropa  them  as  he  goes  along,  and  what 
mnltitndes  he  induces  to  follow  him  to  an  ererlast" 
ing  slaughter-house!  Yes,  friends,  and  all  your 
broad  and  crowded  thoroughfares  are  strewn  with 
the  beans  of  the  devil." 

1633.  DESTBUCnOH,  BftTing  from.  The  new 
Bourse  of  Hamburg  was  built  a  few  years  before 
the  great  fire  in  1842,  and  esoi^ped,  almost  by 
miracle,  that  fearful  conflagration.  A  few  heroic 
men,  after  the  building  had  been  given  up  to 
destruction,  determined  to  peril  their  lives  in  a 
desperate  effort  to  save  it  from  the  devouring 
element  raging  around  them.  The  leader  of  this 
forlorn  hope  afterwards  remarked  that,  while  all 
were  fleeing  from  the  edifice,  the  thought  of  that 
man  who,  in  ancient  times,  fired  the  costliest  buUd- 
ing  in  the  world,  in  order  to  perpetuate  his  name 
even  in  immortal  infamy,  darted  through  his  mind ; 
and  he  paused  on  the  door-stone^  and  asked  him- 
self why  he  should  not  do  and  dare  as  much  to  save 
Hamburg's  beautiful  temple  of  commerce. — BUhu 
BurriU. 

1634.  DESTBUCnOK,  Snatched  from.  An  en- 
gineer on  a  locomotive  going  across  the  Western 
prairie  day  after  day  saw  a  little  child  come  out  in 
front  of  a  cabin  and  wave  to  him  ;  so  he  got  in  the 
habit  of  waving  back  to  the  little  child,  and  it  was 
the  day's  joy  to  him  to  see  this  little  one  come  out 
in  front  of  the  cabin-door  and  wave  to  him  while 
he  answered  back.  One  day  the  train  was  belated, 
and  it  came  on  to  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  As  the 
engineer  stood  at  his  post  he  saw  by  the  headlight 
that  little  girl  on  the  track,  wondering  why  the 
train  did  not  come,  looking  for  the  train,  knowing 
nothing  of  her  peiiL  A  great  horror  seised  upon 
the  engineer.  He  reversed  the  engine.  He  gave 
it  in  charge  of  the  other  man,  and  then  he  dimbed 
over  the  engine,  and  he  came  down  on  the  cow- 
catcher. He  said,  though  he  had  reversed  the 
engine,  it  seemed  as  though  it  were  going  at  light- 
ning speed,  faster  and  faster,  though  it  was  r^ly 
slowing  up ;  and  with  almost  supernatural  clutch  he 
caught  the  child  by  the  hair  and  lifted  it  up  ;  and 
when  the  train  stopped,  and  the  passengers  gathered 
around  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  were  the  old 
engineer  lay,  fainted  dead  away,  the  little  child 
alive  and  in  his  swarthy  arms. — TalmOfge. 

1686.  DESTRUCTION,  Sndden.  Some  time  since, 
in  Paris,  a  poor  somnambulist  was  observed  pacing 
backwards  and  forwards  on  the  top  of  a  house 
six  storeys  high,  at  nightfall.  An  anxious  crowd 
was  assembled  to  watch  her  movements.  She 
was  evidently  dreaming  of  some  coming  festi- 
val, and  was  humming  to  herself  a  lively  air. 
Again  and  again  she  approached  the  verge  of  the 
eminence  on  which  she  was  standing,  and  again 
and  again  she  receded,  always  smiling  and  always 
unconscious.  At  length  her  eye  caught  sight  of  a 
candle  in  an  opposite  housa  She  awoke;  There 
was  a  cry,  a  heavy  fall,  and  all  was  over.    Thus 


will  it  be  at  last  with  the  ungodly.  The  b'ght  of 
the  other  world,  as  it  streams  in  upon  them,  will 
awaken  them  from  sleep;  but  as  they  awake,  it 
will  only  be  to  discover  the  precipice  on  which  they 
have  so  long  been  standing,  and  down  the  steps  of 
which  they  must  now  plunge. — Morm'i  Sermont, 

1636.  DETECTION,  Strange  means  of.  Once, 
in  a  certain  part  of  Germany,  a  box  of  treasure  that 
was  being  sent  by  railway  was  found  to  have  been 
opened  and  emptied  of  its  contents,  and  filled  with 
stones  and  rubbish.  The  question  was,  Who  was 
the  robber  ?  Some  sand  was  found  sticking  to  the 
box,  and  a  clever  mineralogist,  having  looked  at  the 
grains  of  sand  through  his  microscope,  said  that 
there  was  only  one  station  on  the  railway  where 
there  was  that  kind  of  sand.  Then  they  knew  that 
the  box  must  have  been  taken  out  at  that  station, 
and  so  they  found  out  who  was  the  robber.  The 
dutt  under  hii  feet,  where  he  had  set  down  the  box 
to  open  it^  was  a  witneu  again$i  him, — derieal 
lAbrary, 

1687.  DEVELOPMENT,  and  deformities.  It  u 
a  remarkable  fact  that,  as  the  layers  of  geology 
rise,  and  creatures  are  produced  that  stand  higher 
in  the  scale  of  organic  perfection,  the  number  of 
deformities  and  retrograde  shapes  is  multiplied. 
This  fact  has  been  strikingly  exhibited  by  Hugh 
Miller,  in  refutation  of  the  development  theory.  It 
permits  another  use,  taken  as  a  moral  type  of  human 
history.  Thus  the  serpent  race  makes  no  appear- 
ance, he  observes,  till  we  ascend  to  the  Tertiary 
formation,  and  there  it  wriggles  out  into  being, 
contemporaneously  with  the  more  stately  and  per- 
fect order  of  Mammalia.  When  the  mammoth 
stalks  abroad  as  the  gigantic  lord  of  the  new 
creation,  the  serpent  creeps  out  with  him,  on  his 
belly,  with  his  bag  of  poison  hid  under  the  roots  of 
his  feeble  teeth,  spinning  out  three  or  four  hundred 
lengths  of  vertebne,  and  having  his  four  rudimentary 
legs  blanketed  under  his  skm :  a  mean,  abortive 
creature,  whom  the  angry  motherhood  of  nature 
would  not  go  on  to  finish,  but  shook  from  her  lap 
before  the  legs  were  done,  muttering  ominously, 
"  Cursed  art  thou,  for  man's  sake,  above  all  cattle ; 
upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou 
eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life  " — powerful  type  of  man, 
the  poison  of  his  sin,  the  degradation  of  his  beauty 
under  it,  the  possible  abortion  of  his  noble  capacities 
and  divine  instincts  i — ButhnelL 

1638.  DEVIL,  a  liar.  I  was  walking  along  Tre- 
mont  Street,  and  the  bell  of  Park  Street  Church 
was  tolling.  I  put  in,  hove  to^  and  came  to  anchor. 
The  old  man,  Dr.  Griffin,  was  just  naming  his  text, 
which  was,  *'But  he  lied  unto  him."  As  he  went 
on,  and  stated  item  after  item — how  the  devil  lied 
to  men,  and  how  his  imps  led  them  into  sin — I  said 
a  hearty  "  Amen ; "  for  I  knew  all  about  it  I  had 
seen  and  felt  the  whole  of  it  The  salt  spray  flew 
in  every  direction  ;  but  more  especially  did  it  run 
down  my  cheeks.  I  was  melted.  Every  one  in  the 
hoase  wept  Satan  had  to  strike  sail;  his  guns 
were  dismounted  or  spiked ;  his  various  light  crafts, 
by  which  he  led  sinners  captive,  were  all  beached ; 
and  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host  rode  forth 
conquering  and  to  conquer.  I  was  young  then. 
I  said,  "Why  can't  I  preach  so  f  I'll  try  it"-- 
Father  Taylor  {condented). 

1689.  DEVIL,  Children  of    It  is  said  of. Mr. 
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Haynea,  the  oolonred  preacher,  that,  some  time 
aftw  the  publication  of  his  sermon  on  the  text,  "Ye 
shall  not  snrely  die^"  two  leeklesa  yoang  men 
havhig  agreed  together  to  try  his  wit>  one  of  them 
said,  ''Father  Haynes,  have  yon  heard  the  good 
news?*'  "No,"  said  Mr.  Haynes ;  '*  what  is  it  ? " 
"  It  is  great  news  indeed,"  said  the  other  ;  "and, 
if  tnie,.yoar  business  is  done."  "What  is  it?" 
again  inquired  Mr.  Haynea.  *'  Why,"  said  the  first* 
"  the  devil  is  dead."  In  a  moment  the  old  gentle- 
men replied,  lifting  up  both  hands,  and  placing  them 
on  the  heads  of  the  jroung  men,  and  in  a  tone  of 
solemn  oomcem,  "Oh,  poor  fatherless  children! 
what  will  become  of  you  f  " 

1640.  DEVOnON,  Complete.  One  of  the  women 
encountered  the  vanquished  army  returning  to 
Medina.  "  Where  is  my  father  t "  asked  she  of  the 
soldiers.  "He  is  slain,"  was  the  reply.  "And 
my  husband f"  "Slain  also."  "And  my  son." 
"  Slain,  with  them, "  said  they.  "  But  Mahomet  f " 
"He  is  here  alive,"  replied  the  warriors.  "Very 
well,"  said  she,  apostrophising  the  prophet ;  "since 
lAott  livett  ttillt  all  our  misfortunet  are  oj  nothing" — 
Lamartine. 

1641.  DEVOTION  for  sonla,  Heroi&  For  an 
example  of  heroic  devotion  let  us  go,  not  to  our 
own  sacred  book,  but  to  a  heathen  story  in  the 
"Mahabharat."  Have  you  read  of  Yodhishtera, 
the  stainless  king,  who,  on  account  of  his  pure 
life  and  tender  pity  for  all  that  lives,  is  allowed  to 
enter  heaven  without  tasting  death  ?  But,  arrived 
in  the  presence  of  the  immortal  gods,  he  misses  the 
faces  of  brothers  and  friends  whom  he  had  loved 
and  lost,  and  bliss  is  not  blissful  to  him,  and  he 
cries,  "  Show  me  those  souls ;  I  cannot  tarry  where 
I  have  them  not.  Heaven  is  there  where  love  and 
faith  make  heaven ;  let  me  go."  "  I  do  desire,"  he 
said,  "  that  region,  be  it  of  the  blest,  as  this,  or  of 
the  sorrowful,  some  other  where,  where  my  dear 
brothers  are.  So  where  they  have  gone  there  will 
I  surely  go."  He  quits  the  heaven  he  has  gained, 
and  hellwards  turns.  But  while  he  traverses  the 
p^ace  of  dread,  again  the  angels  invite  his  return. 
He  answers,  "  Go  to  those  thou  servest,  tell  them  I 
come  not  thither ;  say  I  stand  here,  in  the  throat  of 
hell,  and  here  will  bide,  nay,  even  perish,  if  my 
well-beloved  may  win  ease  and  peace  by  any  pain 
of  mine."  Are  we  going  backwuti  ?  Have  we  no 
passion  for  saving  f— -no  sympathy  with  the  "them 
also  I  must  bring  7  " 
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'*  Heaven  ia  not  heaven  to  one  alone ; 
Save  thoa  one  soul,  and  thou  mayest  save  thine  own." 

— Mn.  E.  Camjpagnac 

1642.  DEVOTION  to  dnty.  Complete.  When 
the  Bishop  (of  Bristol)  desired  him  to  quit  his 
diocese,  Wesley  replied,  "My  bunness  on  earth  is 
to  do  what  good  I  can ;  wherever,  therefore,  I  think 
I  can  do  most  good,  Uiere  must  I  stay,  so  long  as 
I  think  so.  At  present  I  think  I  can  do  most 
good  by  staying  here ;  therefore  here  1  «toy." — /.  R, 
Andretoe, 

1648.  DEVOTIONS,  A  place  for.  The  thrushes 
in  our  fields  have  a  chosen  branch  on  which  they 
continually  perch  for  their  mominff  and  evening 
songs.  It  is  said  of  Washington  that,  when  en- 
camped in  the  woods,  he  always  reserved  to  himself 
a  thicket  where  he  could  have  his  devotions  undis-  I 


turbed ;  and  Bishop  Leighton  frequented  a  grove  in 
a  public  park  in  Ireland,  and  at  last  it  was  IdK 
entirely  to  him,  as  if  it  was  his  own  property.  You 
may  have  read  the  story  of  "The  Path  to  the 
Bush,"  the  beaten  track  through  the  forest  to  the 
"praying  huta"  of  the  native  converts,  and  the 
faithful  girl  hinting  to  her  sister  that  the  grass  was 
growing  in  her  path  to  the  bush.  Secure  to  your- 
self a  "sanctuary."  It  may  be  difficult  to  obtain 
it  in  a  small  and  busy  dweUing,  but  there  must  be 
opportunities,  despite  disadvantages,  where  the  wiU 
will  hit  upon  the  way.  The  starling  will  discover 
a  hole  for  her  nest  when  the  nesting  season  arrives, 
or  wUl  bore  it  for  herself  if  she  can't;  and  the 
timid  hare  will  find  a  lair  for  herself  on  the  barest 
common,  or  scratch  it  for  herself  if  she  can't. — Bev. 
JammBoUon. 

1644.  DIE,  Not  afraid  to.  When  Gordon  Pasha 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Abyssinians,  he  com- 
pletely xsheckmated  King  John.  The  Kin^  received 
his  prisoner  seated  on  hia  throne,  a  chair  bemg  placed 
for  him  considerably  lower  than  that  on  which  the 
King  sat.  Gordon,  taking  his  chair  and  placing  it 
alongside  that  of  His  Majesty,  sat  down,  mforming 
him  that  he  met  him  as  an  equal,  and  would  only 
treat  him  and  be  treated  as  such.  "  Do  you  know," 
said  the  angry  monarch,  "  that  I  could  kill  you  on 
the  spot  if  I  liked ? "  "I  am  perfectly  aware  of  it, 
your  Majesty,"  said  the  Pasha ;  "  do  so  at  once,  if  it 
is  your  royal  pleasure — I  am  ready."  "What  I  ready 
to  be  killed  ?  "  said  the  King.  "  Certainly,"  replied 
Gordon.  '*  I  am  always  ready  to  die  ;  and  .so  far 
from  fearing  your  putting  me  to  death,  you  would 
confer  a  favour  on  me  by  so  doing — ^yon  would 
relieve  me  from  all  the  troubles  and  miafortunea 
which  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  me."  Thia 
completely  staggered  King  John,  who  gasped  out, 
"  Then  my  power  has  no  terrors  for  you  7  "  "  None 
whatever,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

1646.  DIFFERENCES,  Mutual  respect  in.  As 
the  Protector  wished  to  see  Fox,  the  latter  was 
taken  one  morning  to  him,  in  Whitehall,  for  an 
interview.  The  man  who  only  feared  Gk)d,  when 
he  went  into  the  room  where  Oliver  was,  said, 
"  Peace  to  thia  house  ! "  and  exhorted  him  to  keep 
in  the  fear  of  God,  that  he  might  receive  wisdom 
from  Him ;  that  by  it  he  might  be  ordered,  and 
with  it  might  order  all  things  under  his  handa  to 
God's  glory.  Oromwell,  it  b  said,  was  much  in- 
terested in  Fox's  words  upon  many  subjects ;  and 
when  the  honest  Quaker  was  turning  to  go  (because 
many  people  were  coming  in),  the  Protector  caught 
him  by  the  hand,  and,  ^th  tears  in  his  eyes,  said, 
"  Come  again  to  my  house ;  for  if  thou  and  I  were 
but  an  hour  of  the  day  together,  we  should -be  nearer 
one  to  another."  Fox  was  brought  into  a  great  haU, 
and  asked,  by  the  Protector's  order,  to  dine  with  the 
gentlemen  of  the  palace ;  but  he  bade  Captain  Druzy 
let  the  Protector  know  that  he  would  not  eat  of  hia 
bread  nor  drink  of  his  drink.  When  that  astute 
ruler  heard  these  words,  he  said, "  Now  I  know  that 
there  is  a  people  risen  that  I  cannot  win,  either  with 
gifts,  honours,  offices,  or  places ;  but  all  other  sects 
and  people  I  can." — Christian  WoHd, 

1646.  DIFFICULTIES,  are  phantoms.  There  ia 
a  beautiful  tradition  among  the  American  Indiana 
that  Manatou  was  travelling  in  the  invisible  world, 
and  that  he  came  upon  a  hedge  of  thorns,  and  after 
a  while  he  saw  wild  beasts  glare  upon  him  from  the 
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thicket^  and  after  a  while  he  <aw  an  impaeaable 
riyer ;  but,  as  he  determined  to  proceed,  and  did  go 
on,  the  thorns  tomed  to  phantoms ;  the  wild  beasts, 
a  powerless  ghost ;  the  river,  only  the  phantom  of 
a  river.  And  it  is  the  simple  fact  of  our  lives  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  obstacles  in  our  way  dis- 
appear when  we  march  upon  them. — Talmage, 


1647.  D11T1CULT1E8,  How  to  doal  with.  Dr. 
Raleigh  told  of  an  old  Scotch  minister  who,  when 
he  came  to  a  peculiarly  diflBcult  pawage  of  Scripture, 
would  say  to  his  people,  "No  doubt^  my  brethren, 
there  is  great  difficulty  here ;  all  the  commentators 
are  agreed  upon  that ;  so  let  us  look  the  difficulty 
boldly  in  the  face,  and^pass  on." 

1648.  DIFFICULTIES,  How  to  deal  with.  Two 
skilful  engineers  had  been  sent  to  explore  the  path 
(across  the  Alps),  and  to  do  whatever  could  be  done 
in  the  removal  of  obstructions.  They  retnmed  with 
an  appalling  recital  of  the  apparently  insurmountable 
difficulties  of  the  way.  •'  Is  it  ptinbU  t "  inouirad 
Napoleon,  "to  cross  the  pasi  I "  "Perhaps,"  was 
the  hesitating  reply,  *^itU  wUkin  the  Umits  ofpoMti' 
hiUty.**    "Fonoardf  tkei^"  was  the  energetic  reply. 

1649.  DIFFICnLTIES,  How  to  deal  with  Scrip- 
tnraL  When  Dr.  Doddridge  was  troubled  about 
some  difficult  passage,  he  usually  found  help  by 
taking  it  to  some  unlettered  but  spiritual  pastor  of 
bis  acquaintance. — Ntw  York  IndependenL 

1650.  DIFFICITLTIBS,  How  to  meet.  ApdUi- 
naria,  the  grammarian,  formerly  of  Alexandria) 
held  the  office  of  presbyter  in  the  church  of  Lao- 
dicsm,  and  his  ion  Apollinaris,  an  accomplished 
rhetorician,  that  of  reader,  an  ancient  ecdesiastioal 
office^  in  the  same  Church.  This  younger  ApoUi* 
naris  was  a  man  of  indomitable  energies  and  most 
practical  inferences ;  Mid  when  the  edict  of  Julian 
forbade  to  the  Christians  the  study  of  Grecian  letteia, 
he  stood  strong  in  the  gap^  not  in  the  attitude  of 
supplication,  but  in  power  and  sufficiency  to  fill  up 
the  void  and  baffle  the  tyrant  "  Does  Julian  deny 
US  Homer  ?  "  said  the  brave  man—**  I  am  Homer  \  ** 
and  straightway  he  turned  the  whole  Biblical  history, 
down  to  Saul's  accession,  into  Homeric  hezameteis, 
"  Does  Julian  deny  us  Euripides  t "  said  ApdllinariB 
again — "I  am  Euripides,"  ttod  up  he  sprang  as 
good  an  Euripides  (who  can  doubt  it  ?)  as  ever  he 
was  a  Homer.  **  Does  Julian  forbid  ns  Menander  } 
— Pindar  I— Plato) — I  am  Menander  I — I  am  Pindar 
— I  am  Plato  ! "  And  comedies,  lyrics,  philosophies, 
flowed  fast  at  the  word  ;  and  the  gospeb  and  epistles 
adapted  themselves  naturally  to  the  rules  of  Sooratic 
disputation. — Mrs.  Browning  (oondnued), 

1661.  DIFFICULTIE8,  How  to  meet  One  of 
tlMsse  dames  (schoolmistreeses  of  Cumberland)  is 
still  remembered  by  many  now  living  in  the  parish 
of  Torpenhow.  The  book  used  in  the  school  after 
the  speilingobook  was  the  New  Testament  When 
a  child  came  to  a  word  the  mistress  did  not  know, 
she  would  say,  **  Spell  it ;  call  it  snmm'at,  and  go  on.*' 
— Samud  SwuUm, 

1602.  DnriCULTIES,  point  oat  new  ways  of 
niafnlneM.  One  of  the  first  persons  Whitefield  met 
during  one  of  his  later  visits  to  Philadelphia  was 
the  Commifisionary,  who  informed  him  that  he  could 
no  longer  permit  him  the  use  of  the  pulpit  there.  | 


"  Thanks  be  to  God,"  exclaimed  the  great  preaehei^ 
"  tkejieldi  are  open." — /.  K  Andrewi, 


1658.  DIFFICULTIES,  religloni.  One  mj  of 
meeting.  The  chief  objection  to  receiving  the  Chris- 
tian faith  among  the  Finns  lay  iu  the  long  and  severe 
fasts  imposed  by  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church ;  but 
this  difficulty  was  overcome  by  assuming  that  they 
need  not  be  strictly  observed.  At  first,  in  some  dis- 
tricts it  was  popularly  believed  that  the  Icons  (pic- 
ture^images)  informed  the  Russian  priests  agamst 
those  who  did  not  fast  as  the  Church  presci^bed  ; 
but  experience  gradually  exploded  this  theory.  Some 
of  the  more  prudent  converts,  however,  to  prevent 
all  possible  tale-telling,  took  the  precaution  of  liim- 
ing  ik4  face  of  the  loon  to  the  wall  when  pro- 
hibited meats  were  about  to  be  eaten. — D,  M. 
WaUaee,  M,A, 

1664.  DIFFICULTIES,  Seriptnral,  Candour  in 
connection  with.  A  theological  professor,  lecturing 
to  his  class  upon  heaven  as  the  glorious  abode  of 
saints  already  departed,  when  he  came  to  consider 
Acts  ii  84:  ''For  Dayid  is  not  ascended  into 
the  heavens,"  frankly  confessed,  **  I  do  not  under- 
stand it" 

1660.  QZFFXOULTIES,  Snooees  under.  Quintin 
Matsys  is  said  to  have  had  all  his  tools  except  his 
hammer  and  file  taken  from  him  by  his  fellow- work- 
men, and  to  have  produced  his  £unons  well-cover 
without  then^  So  much  the  more  honour  to  him  1 
Great  credit  is  due  to  those  workers  for  God  who 
have  done  great  things  without  helpful  tools.— 

1666.  DIFFICULTIES,  Work  under.  It  is  almost 
awful  to  think  of  Milton  issuing  from  the  arena  of 
controversy  victorious  and  blind,  putting  away  from 
his  dark'  faoows  the  bloody  laurel,  left  alone  after 
the  heat  of  the  day  by  those  for  whom  he  had  com- 
bated ;  and  originating  in  that  enforced  dark  and 
quietude  his  Epic  vision  for  the  inward  sight  of  the 
unborn ;  SQta  avenge  himself  on  the  world's  neglect 
by  exatrting  from  it  an  eternal  future  of  reminis- 
cence. .  .  .  O  noble  Christian  poet !  Which  is 
hardest  ? — self-renunciatioD«.  and  the  sackcloth  and 
the  cave — or  grief- renunciation,  and  the  working  on» 
on.  under  the  strife?  He  did  whi^  was  haidest 
He  was  Asonistes  building  up,  instead  of  pulling 
down,  and  his  high  religious  fortitudi9  gave  a  char- 
acter to  his  works.  *-ifr«.  Browniing. 

166T.  DIQVriTT,  In  man,  not  In  hia  station. 
Alexander  the  Great  once  degraded  an  officer  of 
distinction  by  removing  him  toAu  inferior  situation. 
He,  some  time  after,  asked  the  officer  how  he  liked 
his  new  office.  '*  it  is  npt  the  station,"  replied  the 
officer,  ^  which  gives  oonseq|aeiy)e  to  the  man,  but 
Hie  ina%  to  $ke  ttaUan,  No  situation  can  he  so 
trifling  as  not  to  require  wisdom  and  virtue  in  the 
performance  o|  i^  duties,"  The  monarch  was  sc 
pleased  with  this  answer  that  be  restored  him  to 
former  9ank. 


1666.  DIUQENCE,  In  tin  and  dlTine  thinge. 
An  Egyptian  hermit,  seeing  by  chance  a  beautiful 
dancing-girl,  was  moved  to  tears.  In  reply  to  the 
question  why  he  wept,  he  said  that  she  should  be 
at  so  much  pains  to  please  men  in  her  sinful  voca- 
tion,  and  we  use  so  little  holy  diligence  to  please 
God.— yVen^A. 

1669.  DILIGENCE,  rewarded.    Quintin  Matsya 
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yraa  a  blftcksmtth  at  Antwerp.  When  in  his  twentieth 
year  he  wished  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  painter. 
The  father  refused  his  consent.  *'Wert  thou  a 
painter,"  said  he,  ''she  should  be  thine;  but  a 
blacksmith-^never ! "  '*  I  will  be  a  painter/'  said  the 
young  man.  He  applied  to  his  new  art  with  so 
much  perseverance  that  in  a  short  time  he  produced 
pictures  which  gave  a  promise  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence. He  gained  for  his  reward  th^  fair  hand  for 
which  he  sighed,  and  rose  ere  long  to  a  high  rank 
in  his  profession. 

1660.  DIUaENT,  to  the  end.  John  Eliot,  on 
the  day  uf  his  death,  in  his  eightieth  year,  was 
found  teaching  the  alphabet  to  an  Indian  child  at 
his  bedside.  '*  Why  not  rest  from  your  labours  ?  " 
said  a  friend.  "  Because,"  said  the  Tenerable  man, 
'*  I  have  prayed  to  Qod  to  make  me  useful  in  my 
sphere,  and  He  has  heard  my  prayer ;  for  now  that  I 
can  no  longer  preach,  He  leaves  me  strength  enough 
to  teach  this  poor  child  his  alphabet." 

1661.  DIRECTNESS,  WiMlom  of.  One  of  Nelson's 
frequent  injunctions  was,  "  Never  mind  manoeuvres ; 
always  go  at  ihem,**—LUUe*t  Hitiorieal  Ltghti, 

1668.  DISADVANTAGES,  Oyercoming.  Many 
years  ago  a  poor  ragged  boy  seated  himself  on  the 
cold  door-step  of  a  New  York  newspaper  office, 
asked  for  and  obtained  employment  to  sweep  out 
^  the  office,  and  in  time  the  lad  became  Horace 
Greeley,  the  prince  of  American  journalists.  So  in 
like  manner  with  the  pnnv,  delicate,  stone-deaf  lad 
whose  thirst  for  knowledge  and  love  of  reading, 
prosecuted  under  the  disadvantages  of  poverty  and 
bodily  affliction,  developed  in  after  years  into  the 
ripe  learning  and  world-renowned  scholanhip  of 
Dr.  Kitto. 

1668.  DISAPPOINTMENTS,  eent  of  Ck>d.  Some 
years  ago  there  was  a  good  minister  of  the  Gospel  in 
England  whose  name  was  the  Rev.  John  Fletcher. 
When  he  was  a  young  man  he  was  very  anxious  to 
loin  the  army  and  go  to  South  Americab  His  friends 
had  consented  for  him  to  go.  They  had  secured 
an  appointment  for  him  in  the  army.  His  passage 
was  taken  ;  the  vessel  was  ready  to  start ;  but  the 
very  morning  on  which  he  was  to  have  sailed,  the 
servant,  in  bringing  his  breakfast  to  him,  stumbled 
and  spilled  a  tea-kettle  of  boiling  water  over  him. 
This  scalded  him  so  severely  that  he  could  not  ga 
It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  him.  But  that 
«iras  God's  way  of  telling  him  not  to  go  in  that 
vessel;  for  the  vessel  was  lost»  and  all  on  board 
perished. — Ifev.  Richard  Neiotoru 

1664.  DISCIPLE,  should  be  like  his  matter. 
"What  I  wiish  to  do,"  said  Meiicius,  the  ablest 
expounder  of  the  Confucian  system — '*  what  I  wish 
to  do  18  to  leam  to  be  like  Confucius." — Dr.  Legye, 

1660.  DISCIPLINE  and  training,  Severity  of. 
For  a  period  of  five  years,  we  are  told,  Porpora,  who 
trained  the  great  singer  Caffarelli,  would  permit 
him  to  try  nothing  but  a  series  of  scales  and 
exercises,  sJl  of  which  he  wrote  down  successively 
on  a  single  sheet  of  paper.  In  the  sixth  year  be 
proceeded  to  give  his  scholar  instructions  in  articu- 
lation, pronunciation,  and  declamation.  Caffarelli 
submitted  without  a  murmur  to  this  unexampled 
discipline,  though  even  at  the  end  of  six  years  he 
imagined  he  had  got  a  very  little  way  beyond  the 
mere  rudiments  of  the  art ;  but,  to  his  astonish- 


ment, his  master  one  day  thus  addressed  him  s 
**  Yoimg  man,  yon  may  now  leave  me.  You  have 
nothing  more  to  learn  from  me,  and  are  the  greatest 
singer  in  the  world." — Miuieal  Anecdotet. 

1666.  DISCIPLINE,  Triumph  ol  In  1852  the 
troopship  *'  Birkenhead "  struck  on  a  sunken  rock 
off  the  African  coast ;  she  had  on  board  drafts  of 
the  12th  Lancers  and  other  regiments,  with  124 
women  and  children.  These  were  got  into  the 
boats,  while  the  men,  drawn  up  by  their  officers  aa 
on  parade,  saw  without  a  murmur  the  boats  shove 
off,  and  went  down  with  the  sinking  ship.  The 
word  of  command  was  given  by  Major  Seton, 
**  Stand  still,  and  die  like  Englishmen  ; "  and  those 
four  hundred  and  fifty-four  men  went  down  to  their 
sea-grave  that  day  in  soldierly  order,  firm,  steady, 
and  satisfied,  since  there  was  only  room  in  the 
boats  for  the  women  and  little  ones.  When  the 
story  was  made  public,  the  King  of  Prussia  com- 
manded that  it  should  be  read  out  at  the  head  of 
every  company  in  the  Prussian  army;  and  stout 
Berliners  and  Pomeranians  who  would  have  sworn 
with  guttural  oaths  that  they  themselves  were  as 
good  as  the  best  at  fighting,  uttered  an  admiring 
"  Aoh  Himmel ! "  and  gave  the  drowned  Englanders 
a  cheer  of  thunder  for  that  matchless  act  of  duty. 
It  may  be  added  that  Montalembert,  in  his  book, 
'*  Avenir  Politique  d^Angleterre"  quotes  the  incident 
as  the  meet  striking  proof  of  the  diqpipline  of  the 
British  army. — Miu  Robiruon, 

1667.  DISCIPLINE,  TJaee  of.  I  have  a  comely 
fruit-tree  in  the  summer  season,  with  the  branches 
of  it  promising  plenteous  fruit ;  the  stock  was  sur- 
rounded with  seven  or  eight  little  shoots  of  different 
sizes,  that  grew  up  from  the  root  at  a  small  dis- 
tance, and  seemed  to  compose  a  beautiful  defence 
and  ornament  for  the  mother  tree ;  but  the  gar- 
dener, who  espied  their  growth,  knew  the  danger  ; 
he  cut  down  those  tender  suckers  one  after  another, 
and  laid  them  in  the  dust.  I  pitied  them  in  my 
heart,  and  said,  "How  pretty  were  those  young 
standards !  how  much  like  their  parent !  how 
elegantly  clothed  with  the  raiment  of  summer  I 
And  each  of  them  might  have  grown  to  a  fruitful 
tree."  But  they  stood  so  near  as  to  endanger  the 
stock ;  they  drew  away  the  sap,  the  heart  and 
strength  of  it,  so  far  as  to  injure  the  fruit  and 
darken  the  hopeful  prospect  of  autumn.  The 
pruning-knife  appeared  unkind  indeed,  but  the 
gardener  was  wise,  for  the  tree  flourished  more 
sensibly,  the  fruit  quickly  grew  fair  and  large,  and 
the  ingathering  at  last  was  plenteous  and  joyfuL — 
Dr.  Watti. 

1668.  DISCOnSAOEMENT,  Argnment  againit 
One  Monday — ^I  had  had  a  very  barren  Sunday — 
I  was  in  my  study  in  the  morning,  and  I  couldn't 
keep  back  the  tears.  It  seemed  as  if  there  wasn't 
any  pleasure  in  working  for  God  where  there  was 
no  fruit  Well,  one  of  my  Sabbath-school  teachers 
came  in — his  Sabbath-school  lessons  are  equal  to  a 
sermon — and  he  said  to  me,  **  Well,  Moody,  what 
kind  of  a  time  did  you  have  yesterday  ?  "  "  Truly," 
said  I,  "about  as  dark  a  Sabbath  as  I  have  ever 
had.  What  kind  of  a  time  did  you  have  t "  "  Oh, 
I  had  one  of  the  best  times  I  have  ever  had  in  my 
life."    Said  he,  **  I  was  on  Noah  yesterday.     Did 

ri  ever  preach  on  his  character  t       I  said,  **  No, 
didn't  think    I  had   studied    it   particularly." 
**  Now,'*  said  he,  'Mf  you  think  you  are  not  dmng 
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•nytbiag,  jon  read  it  I  advise  yon  to  take  that 
subject  up  and  study  it  a  llttle.*'^  And  when  he 
went  away  I  got  out  my  Bible^  and  the  thought 
eame  over  me,  here  is  a  man  who  laboured  and 
talked  a  hundred  yean,  and  didn't  get  a  convert ; 
and  he  didn't  get  discouraged.  Here  is  a  man  that 
never  led  one  soul -to  Grod  outside  his  own  family. 
I  oloeed  my  Bible,  and  went  down  town  with  my 
head  up  and  the  darkness  all  gone.  In  the  meet- 
ing a  man  got  up  and  put  his  hand  tm  my  chair, 
trembling  in  every  limk^  and  said  he,  "  My  friend, 
I  am  lost  I  wish  you  would  pray  for  my  souL*' 
I  thought  to  myself,  What  would  Noah  think  of 
that !  He  had  been  at  work  a  hundred  years,  and 
never  had  a  man  ask  him  that ;  and  yet  he  hadn't 
grown  discouraged. — Moody. 

1669.  DISCRETION,  Safety  ia.  Buler,  the 
mathematician,  lived  at  St.  Petersburg  during  the 
tyrannical  administration  of  the  Empress  Anna. 
Subsequently  he  removed  to  Berlin,  where  his  fame 
made  him  much  noticed  and  sought  after,  and  the 
Queen  of  Prussia  took  pains  to  converse  with  him. 
She  could  scarcely  make  him  speak,  and  when  she 
wondered  at  his  taoituznity,  he  said,  "  I  come  from 
a  place  where  if  a  man  sajrs  a  word  he  is  hanged. 
Silent  and  peaceable  people  rarely  come  to  harm  or 
do  harm." 

1670.  DI8GBIMINATI0N,  Neoesdty  of.  A  set 
of  half-witted  people  went  to  the  sea  to  gather 
predous  stones.  Not  being  well  able  to  diacrimi* 
nate  between  true  and  false  stones,  they  took  for 
precious  a  lot  of  common  pebbles,  thinking  they 
must  be  good  because  they  were  of  bright  colour 
and  heavy.  The  really  precious  stones,  being  of 
uncertain  colour  and  light  weight,  they  rejected  as 
worthless." — Rev.  J.  Oilmour,  li.A,  (from  the  Mon- 
golian). 

1671.  DISCU8SI0K,  Not  altaid  of.  It  was 
asked  (at  the  first  Wesleyan  Conference),  Should 
they  be  afraid  of  thoroughly  debating  every  question 
which  might  arise  ?  What  are  we  afraid  of  t  Of 
overturning  our  first  principles  7  If  they  are  false, 
the  sooner  they  are  overturned  the  better.  If  they 
art  true,  they  toill  hear  the  atrieUtt  examituUunk  Let 
us  pray  for  a  willingness  to  receive  light,  to  know 
every  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God. — Stevens. 

1678.  DI8INTEBE8TEDNES8,  and  noMUty  of 
ehaXBCter.  The  late  Archbishop  Hare  was  once, 
when  tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  giving  a 
lecture,  when  a  cry  of  ^  Fire  "  was  raiMd.  Away 
rushed  his  pupils,  and  forming  themselves  into  a 
line  between  the  building,  which  was  dose  at  hand, 
and  the  river,  passed  buckets  from  one  to  another. 
The  tutor,  quickly  following,  found  them  thus 
engaged.  At  the  end  of  the  line  one  youth  was 
stanSng  up  to  his  waist  in  the  river.  He  was 
delicate,  and  looked  consumptive.  "  What ! "  cried 
Mr.  Hare;  **you  in  the  water.  Sterling;  you,  so 
liable  to  take  cold  I "  "  Somebody  must  be  in  it," 
the  youth  answered ;  **  why  not  I  as  well  as 
another  t "  The  spirit  of  this  answer  is  that  of  all 
great  and  generous  doing.  Cowardice  and  coldness, 
too,  say,  "  Oh,  somebody  will  do  it,"  and  the  speaker 
sits  stiiL  He  Ss  not  the  one  to  do  what  needs 
doing.  But  nobility  of  character,  looking  at  neoes- 
sary  things,  says,  "Somebody  must  do  it ;  why  not 
I  ?  "    And  the  deed  is  done. 

1678.    DI8INTEBE8TEDNE88,    Ttno.     Arch- 


bishop Warham  died,  says  D*A1embert,  "  as  a  bishop 
ever  should  die,  without  debts  and  without  legades." 
Though  he  had  passed  through  the  highest  offices 
in  the  Church  and  the  State,  he  left  little  more  than 
was  requisite  to  pay  for  his  funeral.  Not  long  be- 
fore his  death  he  asked  his  steward  bow  much 
money  he  had  in  his  hands,  who  told  him  that  he 
had  about  thirty  pounds.  **  Well  then,"  replied  he 
cheerfully,  "  that  is  enough  to  last  me  to  heaven." — 
CUrieal  Anecdotes. 

1674.  DISCIPLINE,  Elfects  o£  Dr.  Parr  was  one 
day  dining  with  a  miscellaneous  company  when  the 
conversation  turned  upon  training  in  schools  and 
colleges  ;  and  there  was  a  self -suffident  young  man 
at  table  who  made  himself  conspicuous  by  a  dis- 
agreeable and  noisy  denundation  of  discipline  as 
something  that  was  calculated  to  break  down  a  youth 
of  spirit  Parr  said  nothing  for  a  while ;  but  at  last, 
taking  advantage  of  a  pause,  he  turned  to  the  young 
man  and  said,  in  his  lisping  way,  "I*m  not  thur- 
prithed,  thir,  at  your  objection  to  dithipline.  Dithi- 
pline,  thir,  maketh  the  thcholar ;  dithipline,  thir, 
maketh  the  gentleman,  and  the  lack  of  dithipline 
hath  made  you,  thir — what  you  are." 

1676.  DI80BEDIENGE,  Penalty  of.  Two  ser- 
vants  of  a  certain  Raja  in  the  East  Indies  onoe 
paid  a  dreadful  penalty  for  the  sin  of  disobedience. 
One  of  them  haa  been  strictly  ordered  to  keep  away 
from  a  cave  in  a  wood  near  the  residence  of  the 
Raja,  and  to  prevent  any  other  person  from  going 
there  also.  This  servant,  instead  of  resolving  at 
onoe  to  obey  the  command  he  had  received,  b^an 
to  consider  the  probable  reason  of  bis  having  b«en 
forbidden  to  enter  the  cave,  and  persuaded  himself 
that  his  master  had  a  great  treasure  hid  there.  He 
at  length  resolved  to  get  possession  of  it.  Knowing 
that  he  could  not  roll  away  the  stone  from  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  himsdf,  he  communicated  his 
design  to  a  fellow-servant^  who  willingly  engaged 
in  the  plot,  on  being  promised  a  part  of  the  booty. 
When  the  night  came  they  stole  quietly  into  the 
wood  and  approached  the  cave,  thinking  only  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  should  dispose  of  their 
treasure.  But^  alas  I  what  sudden  calamities  come 
upon  evil-doers  !  No  sooner  had  they,  with  great 
labour,  rolled  away  the  stone,  than  a  tremendous 
tiger,  with  eyes  glaring  like  fury,  sprang  upon  them 
and  tore  them  to  pieces. — BMxeci  Treasury. 

1676.  DISOBDEBfe  and  its  ftnita  Sans-culottism 
grows  by  what  all  other  things  die  of.  Stupid 
Peter  Bailie  almost  made  an  epigram,  though  un- 
consciously, and  with  the  patnot  world  laughing 
not  at  it  but  at  him,  when  he  wrote,  '*  Tout  va  Inen 
iei ;  le  pain  manque  " — "  All  goes  well  here ;  food  is 
not  to  be  had." — Cariyle. 

1677.  DISPLAY,  Natural  lore  ol  As  the  old 
Scottish  Borderers  were  indifferent  about  the  furni- 
ture of  their  houses,  so  much  exposed  to  be  burnt 
and  plundered,  they  were  proportionally  anxious  to 
diffpiay  splendour  in  decorating  and  ornamenting 
their  females.— 5»r  Walter  SootL 

1678.  DISS ATISFACnON,  MlBBion  of.  **God," 
said  a  minister  to  a  boy  who  stood  watching  a  cater* 
pillar  spinning  a  very  beautiful  cocoon — '*God  sets 
that  little  creature  a  task  to  do,  and  diligently  and 
skilfully  he  does  it ;  and  so  God  gives  us  good  works 
to  perform  in  His  name  and  for  His  sake.    But  were 
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the  isjiect  to  remain  satisfied  for  ever  in  the  silken 
ball  which  he  is  weaving,  it  would  become  not  his 
home,  but  bis  tomb.  By  forcing  his  way  through 
it,  and  not  resting  in  it,  will  the  winged  creature 
reach  sunshine  and  air.  He  must  leave  his  own 
works  behind  if  he  would.shine  in  freedom  and  joy. 
And  so  it  is  with  the  Christian.  If  be  rest  in  his 
own  works,  whatever  they  may  be,  he  is  dead  to 
God  and  lost  to  glory;  he  is  making  of  what  he 
may  deem  vtriiM  a  barrier  between  himself  and 
his  Saviour."—-4.Z;.0.^. 

1679.  DISSENSIONS,  Danger  of.  The  Jesuito 
who  came  to  Germany  were  called  "  Spanish. priests." 
They  took  possession  of  the  universities.  "They 
conquered  us,"  says  Banke,  "on  our  own  ground,  in 
our  own  homea^  and  stripped  us  of  a  part  of  our 
country."    This,  the  acute  historian  proceeds  to  say, 

'  sprang  certainly  from  the  want  of  understanding 
among  the  Protestant  theologians,  and  of  sufficient 
tfulaigement  of  mind  to  tolerate  unessential  differ- 
ences. The  violent  opposition  among  each  other 
left  the  way  open  to  these  cunning  strangers,  who 
taught  a  doctrine  not  open  to  dispute." — HcJlam, 

1680.  DISUNION,  Caubo  and  consequence  of. 
When  the  troops  of  Monmouth  were  sweeping  the 
bridge  (at  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Brig),  and  Claver- 
house,  with  his  dragoons,  was  swimming  the  Clyde, 
the  Covenanters,  instead  of  closing  their  ranks 
against  their  common  foe,  were  wrangling  about 
points  of  doctrine  and  differences  of  opinion.  In 
consequence,  they  were  scattered  by  enemies  whom, 
if  united,  they  might  have  withstood  and  conquered. 

1681.  DIVnffE  intervention,  needless.  A  Free- 
thought  lecturer  had  just  delivered  himself  of  the 
following  sentence : — ^*  If  there  is  a  God  in  heaven, 
why  does  He  not  paralyse  this  right  arm  or  strike 
me  dead  ? "  when  a  sturdy  butcher  stepped  to  the 
front,  saying,  "My  man,  the  Almighty  does  na* 
think  it  worth  His  while  to  strike  you,  but  His 
servant  will  do  it  in  His  name."  The  argumentum 
ad  hominem  which  followed  brought  the  lecturer  to 
the  ground,  and  the  lecture  to  an  abrupt  conclusion. 
— XHtrAam  County  Chronicle, 

1682.  DIVINE  Presence,  needed.  Captain 
Richardson,  of  the  Sailors'  Home,  was  recently 
speaking  of  a  pious  sailor,  one  of  their  boarders, 
who  spends  much  time  in  tiying  to  do  good  to 
his  brother  seamen,  in  their  boarding-houses  and 
other  places.  One  morning  he  noticed  him  coming 
out  of  his  room  and  going  forth  into  the  streets. 
Shortly  after  he  returned  to  his  chamber,  and  after 
remaining  there  some  time,  he  again  came  down  to 
go  out.  Captain  Bid^arddon,  having  observed  some- 
thing peculiar  in  his  manner,  inquired  after  the 
reason  of  his  movements.  He  replied,  "  After  I  got 
out  I  found  Jesus  was  not  with  me.  I  could  not 
go  without  Jesus,  so  I  went  back  to  my  doaet  to 
£nd  Him ;  now  He  is  with  aie,  and  I  can  ga" 

1688.  DIVINE  will,  SabmiasioD  to.  A  gracious 
woman  in  deep  afl^ction  was  once  heard  to  say,  "  I 
mourn,  but  I  do  not  murmur. "  We  have  read  of 
one  who,  when  informed  that  her  two  sons,  her 
only  children,  were  drowned,  said,  in  all  the  majesty 
of  grief,  and  with  a  heavenly  composure,  "  I  see 
God  is  resolved  to  have  all  my  heart,  and  I  am 
resolved  He  shall  have  it," — Htv,  W.  Jay. 


1684.  DiVlNiTY,  how  learned.  I  did  not  learn 
my  divinity  at  once,  but  was  constrained  by  my 
temptations  to  search  deeper  and  deeper ;  for  no 
man  without  trials  and  temptations  can  attain  a 
true  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  St. 
Paul  had  a  devil  that  beat  him  with  fists,  and  with 
tomptetions  drove  him  diligently  to  study  the  Holy 
Scripture.  I  had  hanging  on  my  neck  the  Pope^ 
the  universities,  all  the  deep-leamed,  and  the  devil ; 
these  hunted  me  into  the  Bible,  wherein  I  sedulously 
read,  and  thereby,  God  be  praised,  at  length  attained 
a  true  understanding  of  it.  Without  such  a  devil 
we  are  but  only  spectators  of  divinity,  and,  accord- 
ing to  our  vain  reasoning,  dream  that  so«and-so  it 
must  be,  as  the  monks  and  friars  in  monasteries  da 
The  Holy  Scripture  of  itself  is  certain  and  true; 
God  grant  me  grace  to  catch  hold  of  its  just  use. — 
LvJOi^t  Table  Talk 

1680.  DIVINIT7,  Neglect  ot  'Tis  a  sort  of  pro- 
verbial dying  speech  of  scholars — at  least  it  is  attri- 
buted to  many — ^that  which  Anthony  Wood  reporto 
of  Nathaniel  Carpenter,  an  Oxford  Fellow.  "  It  did 
repent  him,"  he  said,  "that  he  had  formerly  so 
much  courted  the  maid  instead  of  the  mistiess" 
(meaning  philosophy  and  mathematics),  "to  the 
neglect  of  divinity."  This,  in  the  language  of  our 
time,  would  be  ethics. — Emenon. 

1686.  DIVISIONS,  Canee  of.  Victor,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  A.D.  196,  arrogantly  ordered  the  Asiatios  to 
conform  to  the  practice  of  Rome.  They  temperately 
but  firmly  tesisted  the  aggression.  Irriteted  by 
their  refusal,  he  issued  an  e&dt  of  excommunication 
against  all  the  Churches  of  Asia.  This  act  contained 
thefirH  germ  of  papal  arrogance,  and  occasioned  a 
schism  between  the  East  and  Wist  which  was  not 
healed  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  yearsL — IIarris*$ 
Union, 

1687.  DIVISIONS,  drive  men  from  the  Chnrch. 
One  of  the  two  reasons  assigned  for  the  apostasy  of 
Julian  is,  that  when  he  saw  the  dissensions  of  the 
Christians,  and  their  rancour  against  eadi  other, 
he  took  refuge  from  their  broik  in  the  quiet  of 
Paganism. — Harries  Union, 

1688.  DIVISIONS,  How  to  heaL  When  so  much 
had  been  done  at  Marburg  to  effect  an  agreement 
between  Luther  and  the  Helvetians,  Zwingle  and 
his  friends,  he  magnanimously  resolved  that  they 
should  not  make  larger  grants  for  peace,  nor  carry 
away  the  honour  of  beinff  more  desirous  of  union 
than  he.  He  suggested  that  both  "  the  interested 
parties"  should  "cherish  more  and  more  a  truly 
Christian  charity  for  one  another,"  and  earnestly 
implore  the  Lord  by  His  Spirit  to  confirm  them  in 
"  the  sound  doctrine." — B, 

1689.  DIVISIONS,  How  to  hinder.  When  any 
member  of  Mr.  Kilpin's  church  at  Exeter  came 
with  details  of  real  or  supposed  injuries  received 
from  a  fellow-member,  after  listening  to  the  reporter, 
Mr.  Kilpin  would  inquire  if  they  had  mentioned 
these  grievances  to  their  offending  brother  or  sister. 
If  the  reply  was  in  the  negative — and  usually  it  was 
so— he  would  then  calmly  order  a  messenger  to  feteh 
the  offender,  remarking  that  it  would  ho  ungener- 
ous to  decide,  and  unscriptural  to  act,  merrly  from 
hearing  the  statement  of  one  party.  This  determi- 
nation always  produced  alarm,  and  the  request  that 
nothing  might  be  mentioned  to  the  party  implicated. 
Assertions  and  proofs  are  very  different  grounds 
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for  tiie  ezereiie  nf  judgment,  and  are  more  distinct 
dun  angry  penona  imagine. — Arvine. 

imOL  DOCnUHE,  and  praetlos.  A  prelate,  nnoe 
deoeaaed,  was  present  whose  views  were  notfavonr- 
able  to  the  doctrine  of  Election.  **  My  lord,"  said 
he,  addressmg  the  Archbishop^  "it  appears  to  me 
that  the  young  deigy  of  the  present  day  are  more 
anzions  to  teaiBh  the  people  high  doctrine  than  to 
enforce  those  practiad  duties  which  are  so  much 
leqnired."  **  I  have  no  objection,"  laid  His  Grace, 
"  to  high  doctrine  tf  high  praetiee  be  also  insisted 
npon ;  otherwise  it  must,  of  course^  be  injurious." — 
Life  of  Arehbiikep  WhaUlf, 

l€tl.  DOCTBIWB,  how  it  progrMiw  ■miwtlmiw. 
When  Oxford  refuted  to  allow  Newton's  **Pri$^ 
dpia'*  to  be  taught,  teachmg  Aristotle's  falsities,  they 
taught  "Aristotle  on  Cosmogony,  with  Notes,"  and 
the  notes  confuted  the  text  all  the  way  through. 
And  so»  littie  by  little,  they  got  the  Uberty  in  Oxford 
to  teach  the  true  doctrina  The  result  is,  that 
Aristotle  has  gone  under,  and  Newton's  is  in  aaoen- 
deacj. — Beeeher. 

169S.  DOCTBINE,  may  ba  adaconcetTad.  Wy- 
elifs  teaching,  that  our  Lord  pennitted  wicked  men 
to  have  dominion  over  Him,  and  Satan  himself  to 
tempt  Him,  was  strangely  perverted  by  his  oppo- 
nents, and  he  was  charged  with  teaching  that  "  God 
ought  to  obey  the  deviL"— Dr.  Green. 

1695.  DOCTRINES,  and  dntiea.  Some  of  our 
hearers  do  not  desire  to  hear  the  whole  counsel  of 
Grod.  They  have  their  favourite  doctrines^  and 
would  have  us  silent  on  all  besides.  Many  are  like 
the  Scotchwoman  who,  after  hearing  a  sermon, 
said,  ''It  was  very  well  if  it  hadna  been  for  the 
trash  of  duties  at  the  hinner  end." — Spurgeon. 

1694.  D0CTBINE8,  Established.  There  are 
gentlemen  alive  who  imagine  there  are  no  fixed 
principles  to  go  upon.  **  Perhaps  a  few  doctrines," 
said  one  to  me—**  perhaps  a  few  doctrines  may  be 
considered  as  established.  It  is,  perhaps,  ascer- 
tained that  there  is  a  God ;  but  one  ought  not  to 
dogmatise  xipon  His  personality  :  a  great  deal  may 
be  said  for  Pantheism." — Spurgeon. 

169B.  DOCTRINES,  may  ba  distorted.  A  man's 
nose  is  a  prominent  featiue  in  his  face^  but  it  is 
possible  to  make  it  so  large  that  eyes  and  mouth 
and  evexything  else  are  thrown  into  insignificance, 
and  the  drawing  is  a  caricature  and  not  a  portrait 
So  certain  important  doctrines  of  the  Gkispel  ean  be 
wo  protiaimed  in  exeeu  as  to  throw  the  rest  of  tnith 
into  the  shade,  and  the  preaching  is  no  longer  the 
Gospel  in  its  natural  beauty,  but  a  caricature  of  the 
truth;  of  which  caricature,  however,  let  me  say, 
some  people  seem  to  be  mightily  fond. — Spurgeon. 

1696.  DOCTRINES,  Syitam  of.  Although  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  plants  of  every  form 
and  family  seem  thrown  at  random,  yet  amid  this 
apparent  disorder  the  eye  of  science  discovers  a 
perfect  system  in  the  floral  kingdom ;  and  just  as, 
notwithstanding  that  God  has  planted  these  forms 
over  the  face  of  nature  without  apparent  arrange- 
ment, there  is  a  botanical  system,  so  there  is  as 
certainly  a  theological  system,  though  its  doctrines 
and  duties  are  not  classified  in  the  Bible  according 
to  dogmatic  rules. — Gvthrie. 

1697.  DOCTRINES,  Ultra-CalYinistio.  Griffiths 


says  that  tratellen  in  Turkey  carry  with  them 
losenges  of  opium  oD  which  is  stamped  **Maek. 
ii/2aA"^*'TbegiftofGod."  Too  many  sermons  are 
just  sudi  loienges.  Grace  is  preached,  but  dnty 
denied.  Divine  predestination  is  cried  up,  but 
human  responsibility  is  rejected.  Such  teaching 
ought  to  be  shunned  as  poisoooos ;  but  those  who, 
by  reason  of  nse^  have  grown  aoonstomed  to  the  seda- 
tive condemn  all  other  preaching,  and  cry  up  their 
opium  losenges  of  high  doctrine  as  the  ImiA,  the 
precious  gift  of  God. — Spurgeon, 

1698.  DOGMATISM,  Abamd.  John  Hhid,  a 
scientific  magnate  from  Sydney,  was  dining  with 
the  eminent  I)r.  Whewell.  Hind  was  very  deaf, 
and  he  popped  up  his  ear-trumpet  and  said  to 
Whewell,  '*!  don't  quite  hear  what  you  say,  but  I 
beg  entiraly  to  differ  from  you." 

1699.  DOING,  and  taUdag.  Dr.  Ghalmen,  when 
he  was  preparing  the  plan  for  building  schools 
for  St.  John's  parish,  Glasgow,  fixed  upon  a  site 
which  belonged  to  the  college  of  which  Dr.  Taylor 
was  head.  Dr.  Chalmers  nllcd  on  him,  and  ex* 
pressed  his  hope  that  it  might  be  obtained  reason- 
ably. Dr.  Taylor  replied,  '*The  project  is  not  a 
new  one.  We  have  talked  of  building  schools  in 
Glasgow  twenty  years."  **Tes,  sir,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor ;  **  and  how  long  would  you  go  on  talking  ?  We 
want  to  be  doing/** 

ITOO.  DOOrO,  and  taDdng.  Two  rival  architects 
were  once  consulted  for  the  building  of  a  certain 
temple  at  Athens.  Hie  first  harangued  the  crowd 
very  learnedly  upon  the  different  orden  of  archi- 
tecture, and  showed  them  in  what  manner  the 
temple  should  be  built ;  the  other,  who  got  up  sfter 
hini^  only  observed  that  what  his  brother  had  epoken 
he  could  do,  and  thus  he  gained  the  cause. 

1701.  DOING  good,  Happlnaaa  ot  A  few  years 
since  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  Paris,  who  lived  in 
idleness,  became  weary  of  life,  and  left  his  house 
one  evening  with  the  intention  of  drowning  himself 
in  the  River  Seine.  It  being  yet  twilight  when  he 
arrived  at  its  bank,  he  concluded  to  walk  about 
a  short  time  till  it  was  darker,  so  that  he  should 
not  be  discovered.  While  thus  engaged  he  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket,  and  felt  a  purse  which  was 
filled  with  gold.  He  concluded  to  go  and  find  some 
poor  family,  and  give  it  to  them,  as  it  would  do  no 
one  any  good  if  he  oast  himself  into  the  river  with 
the  money.  He  soon  found  a  dwdling  that  bespoke 
poverty  within ;  he  entered  it,  and  there  he  beheld 
the  mother  of  the  family  stretched  on  a  bed  of 
sickness,  and  some  six  children  in  rags,  orving  for 
bread.  He  gave  them  his  purse  of  gold,  and  imme- 
diately their  tears  of  sorrow  were  transformed  into 
tears  of  joy ;  and  their  gratitude  was  so  ardent  and 
simple  to  their  benefactor  as  to  fill  his  heart  with 
joy  and  peace,  and  he  exdaimed,  **  I  did  not  before 
know  that  there  was  so  much  happiness  in  doing 
good !  I  abandon  the  idea  of  killing  myself,  and 
will  devote  the  remnant  of  my  life  to  doing  good." 
He  did  so,  and  was  much  distinguished  for  his 
deeds  of  benevolence. — H,  L.  ffattinge. 

1702.  DOING  good,  Plaaanze  of.  Alexander,  the 
late  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  one  of  his  journeys,  came 
to  a  spot  where  they  had  just  dragged  out  of  the 
water  a  peasant,  who  appeared  to  be  lifeless.  He 
instantly  alighted,  had  the  man  laid  on  the  side  of 
the  bank,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  strip  him, 
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Mid  to  mb  his  temples,  wrists,  &a  Dr.  Wylie,  his 
Majesty's  physician,  attempted  to  bleed  the  patient, 
but  in  vain ;  and  after  thros  hours*  fmitless  attempts 
to  recover  him,  the  doctor  dechured  that  it  was  use- 
lees  to  proceed  any  further.  The  Bmperor  entreated 
Dr.  Wylte  to  persevere,  and  make  another  attempt 
to  bleed  htm.  The  doctor,  though  he  had  not  the 
slightest  hopes  of  sncoeas,  proceeded  to  obey  the 
injunctions  of  his  Maiesty,  who,  with  some  of  his 
attendimtst  made  a  Isst  effort  at  ruining.  At 
length  the  Emperor  had  the  inexpressible  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  blood  make  its  appearance, 
while  the  poor  peasant  uttered  a  feeble  groan.  His 
Majesty,  in  a  transport  of  joy,  exclaimed  that  this 
woi  the  hrighUtt  day  of  hit  Ufe,  while  tears  stole 
involuntarily  down  his  cheek.  Their  exertions 
were  now  redoubled ;  the  Emperor  tore  his  hand- 
kerchief, and  bound  the  arm  of  the  patient,  nor  did 
he  leave  him  till  he  was  quite  recovered.  He  then 
had  him  conveyed  to  a  place  where  proper  care 
could  be  taken  of  him,  ordered  him  a  considerable 
present,  and  afterwards  provided  for  him  and  his 
family. 

1705.  DOOM,  Certain.  "  A  Swiss  traveller,*'  says 
a  writer  in  the  EdinJlmrgh  Review^  "describes  a 
village,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  great  mountain, 
cif  which  the  strata  shelve  in  the  direction  of  the 
place.  Huge  crags,  directly  overhanging  the  vil- 
lage, massive  enough  to  sweep  the  whole  of  it  into 
the  torrent  below,  have  become  separated  from  the 
main  body  of  the  mountain  in  the  course  of  agvs  by 
great  fissures,  and  now  scarce  adhere  to  it.  When 
they  give  way  the  village  must  perish ;  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time,  and  the  catastrophe  may  happen 
any  day.  For  yean  past  engineers  have  been  sent 
to  measure  the  width  of  the  fissures,  and  re|>ort 
them  constantly  incrqfwing.  The  villa5[ers,  for  more 
than  one  generation,  have  been  aware  of  their 
danger;  subscriptions  have  been  once  or  twioe 
opened  to  enable  them  to  remove ;  yet  they  live  on 
in  their  doomed  dwellings,  from  year  to  year,  forti- 
fied against  the  ultimate  certainty  and  daily  pro- 
bability of  desteuction  by  the  common  sentiment, 
'  Things  may  last  their  time,  and  longer.* " 

170«.  DOMESTIC  pldasnxw,  Lora  o£  *<I  told 
Albert,"  the  Queen  says,  *'  that  formerly  I  was  too 
happy  to  go  to  London,  and  wretched  to  leave  it, 
and  how  since  the  blessed  hour  of  my  marriage, 
and  still  more  since  the  summer,  I  dislike  and  am 
unhappy  to  leave  the  country,  and  would  be  con- 
tent and  happy  never  to  go  to  town."  She  adds — 
this  is  written  in  the  year  1840,  when  she  was  a 
young  lady  df  twenty-one,  with  all  the  world  at 
her  feet,  and  all  its  pleasures  and  splendours — "The 
solid  pleasures  of  a  peaceful,  quiet,  yet  merry  life 
in  the,  country,  with  my  inestimable  husband  and 
friend,  my  all  in  all,  are  far  more  durable  than  the 
amusements  of  London — though  we  don't  despise 
or  dislike  them  sometimes." 

1706.  DOUBT,  as  to  the  fntnxe.  Mr.  Justice 
Manle  having  asked  a  little  girl  tendered  as  a 
witness  if  she  knew  where  she  would  go  after  death 
if  she  told  a  lie,  and  the  child  replied,  "  No,  sir," 
the  judge  was  overheard  to  mutter  to  himself,  "No 
more  do  L" — DenUm. 

1706.  DOUBT,  Folly  of.  I  once  heard  of  a  poor 
coloured  woman  who  earned  a  precarious  living  by 
daily  labour,  but  who  was  a  joyous,  triumphant 


Christian.  "Ah,  Nancy,"  said  a  gloomy  Christian 
lady  to  her  one  day,  who  almost  disajq^ved  of  her 
constant  cheerfulness,  and  yet  envied  it — "Ah, 
Nancy,  it  is  all  well  enoneh  to  be  happy  now ;  but 
I  i^ould  think  the  thoughts  of  your  future  would 
sober  you.  Only  suppose,  for  instance,  you  should 
have  a  spell  of  sickness,  and  be  unable  to  work  ;  or 
suppose  your  present  employers  should  move  away, 
and  no  one  else  should  ffiveyou  anything  to  do  ;  or 
suppose  " "  Stop !  *  cried  Nancy,  "  I  never  sup- 
poses. De  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  and  I  know  I 
shall  not  want.  And,  honey,"  she  added  to  her 
gloomy  friend,  "  it*s  all  dem  mppotet  as  is  makin' 
you  so  mis'able.  You'd  better  give  dem  all  up, 
and  just  trust  de  Lord." — Anon* 

1707.  D0X7BT,  FoUy  of.  I  told  my  people  the 
other  morning,  when  preaching  from  the  texti  "  My 
grace  is  suflScient  for  thee,"  that  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I  experienced  what  Abraham  felt  when 
he  fell  upon  his  face  and  laughed.  I  was  riding 
home,  very  weary  with  a  long  week's  work,  when 
Uiere  came  to  my  mind  this  text:  "My  grace  is 
sufficient  for  thee ; "  but  it  came  with  the  emphasis 
laid  upon  two  words  :  "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee."  Mv  soul  said,  "  DoubUess  it  is.  Surely  the 
grace  of  the  infinite  God  is  more  than  sufficient  for 
such  a  mere  insect  as  I  am ; "  and  I  laughed,  and 
laughed  again,  to  think  how  far  the  supply  exceeded 
all  my  needs.  It  seemed  to  me  as  though  I  were  a 
little  fidh  in  the  sea,  and  in  my  thirst  I  said,  "  Alas ! 
I  shall  drink  up  the  ocean."  Then  the  Father  of 
the  waters  lifted  up  His  head  sublime,  and  smilingly 
replied,  "Little  fish,  the  boundless  main  is  suffi- 
cient for  thee."  The  thought  made  unbelief  i^pear 
supremely  ridiculous,  as  indeed  it  is. — Spurgcon, 

1708.  DOUBT,  Beor«t  "Dost  thoo  believe  this 
doctrine  that  I  ask  thee  off  Dost  thou  hold  it 
firmly  t "  "  Indeed  I  do,  sir.  I  keep  it  most  care- 
fully." "Keep  it  carefully!  What  dost  thou  mean!" 
"  I  have  it,  sir,  folded  away  in  a  napldn."  "A  napkin ! 
What  is  the  name  of  that  napkin  ?  "  "  It  is  called 
secret  doubt"  "  And  why  dost  keep  the  truth  in  the 
napkin  of  secret  doubt  ?  "  "  They  tell  me  that  if 
exposed  to  the  air  of  inquiry  it  wUl  disappear ;  so, 
when  asked  for  it,  I  shall  not  have  it,  and  shall 
perish."  "  Thou  art  foolish,  and  they  that  have  told 
thee  this  are  foolish.  Truth  is  com,  and  thou  wilt 
not  be  asked  for  the  com  first  given  thee,  but  for 
sheaves.  Thou  art  as  if  keeping  thy  com  in  the 
sack  of  unbelief.  The  com  shidl  be  taken  from 
thee  if  thou  use  it  not)  and  thyself  put  in  thy  sack 
of  unbelief,  and  drowned  in  the  deep,  as  evil-doers 
were  punished  in  old  times." — Thomas  T.  Lynch, 

1709.  DOUBTS,  and  certainties.  Lord  Chancellor 
Hardwicke  said  of  a  Scotch  law-book  called  "Dirle- 
ton's  Doubts  " — being  a  discussion  of  several  moot 
points  in  that  law — "Dirleton's  doubts  are  better 
than  most  people's  certainties." 

1710.  DOUBTS,  How  to  deal  with.  A  great  deal 
of  study  and  experience  has  been  devoted  to  the 
construction  of  a  steam-engine  that  will  consume 
its  own  smoke.  The  advantages  to  be  secured  are 
greater  power,  greater  economy,  and  greater  com- 
fort. Doubtless,  it  was  with  these  thoughts  in 
mind  that  one  of  our  most  beloved  professors 
answered  a  student  who  inquired  if  As  never  had 
sny  "difficulties,"  "A  minister  should  bum  his 
own  smoke."    The  analogy  holds  good  throughout. 
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The  man  who  keeps  bis  doubts  to  himself  imtil  he 
hss  laid  them  will  find  that  he  has  gained  power  in 
resisting  those  that  come  in  the  future^  and  in  help- 
ing others  to  oTeroume  theirs. 

1711.  DOUBTS,  not  to  be  U^ed  in.  "Is  it 
o^wsyt  fo^y  here?"  inquired  a  lady  passenger  of 
a  Cunard  steamer's  oaptain,  when  they  were  grop- 
ing their  way  aoTQss  tbe  Banks  of  Newfoundland. 
"  How  should  I  know  I  **  replied  the  captain  gruffly ; 
"I  do  not  live  here."  But  there  are  some  of 
Christ's  professed  followers  who  do  manage  to  li^e 
in  the  chilling  regions  of  spiritual  fog  for  a  great 
part  of  their  unhappy  liyes. — Cayler, 

1712.  DOUBTS,  OTorooniing.  One  morahig,  as 
Fox  (the  Quaker)  sat  silently  by  the  fiie^  a  doud 
came  over  his  mind ;  a  baser  instinct  seemed  to 
say,  ''All  things  oome  by  nature;"  and  the  ele- 
ments and  the  stars  oppressed  his  inutfination  with 
the  vision  of  Pantheism.  But  as  he  continued 
musing,  a  true  voioe  arose  within  him  and  said, 
"There  is  a  Crod."  At  once  the  clouds  of  soepti- 
cism  rolled  away. — Banero/L 

1718.  DOUBTS,  Prmyer  dlipoli.  Mr.  Ktdd, 
minister  of  Queensferry,  near  Edinburgh,  was  one 
day  very  much  depreawd  and  discouraged.     He 

■ent  a  note  to  Mr.  L ,  mfaiister  of  Oulrosi^  a  few 

miles  off,  informing  him  of  his  distress  of  mind, 

and  desiring  a  visit  as  soon  as  possible.    Mr.  L 

told  the  servant  he  was  so  busy  that  he  could  not 
wait  upon  his  master,  but  desired  bim  to  tell  Mr. 
Kidd  to  remember  Torwood.  When  the  servant  re- 
turned, he  said  to  his  master,  "  Mr.  L could  not 

come,  but  he  desired  me  to  tell  you  to  remember 
Torwood."  This  answer  immediately  struck  Mr. 
Kidd,  and  he  cried  out»  "Yes,  Lord  I  I  will 
remember  Thee,  from  the  hill  Mizar,  and  from 
the  Hermonites  I "  All  his  troubles  and  darkness 
▼aniibed  upon  the  recollection  of  a  day  which  he  bad 

formerly  spent  in  prayer  along  with  Mr.  L in 

Torwood,  where  he  had  enjoyed  eminent  communion 
withGk>d. 

1714.  DREAMS,  PemuiioDi  In.  Captain  Yonnt, 
an  old  Califomian  trapper,  gave  me  this  story.  In 
a  midwinter's  night  he  had  a  dream,  in  which  he 
saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  company  of  emigrants 
arrested  by  the  snows  of  the  mountains,  and  perish- 
ing rapidly  by  cold  and  hunger.  Ue  noted  the  very 
cast  of  the  scenery,  marked  by  a  huge  perpendicular 
front  of  white  rock  cliff ;  he  saw  the  men  cutting 
off  what  appeared  to  be  tree-tops,  rising  out  of  deep 
gulfs  of  snow;  he  distinguished  the  very  features 
of  the  persons,  and  the  look  of  their  particular 
distress.  He  woke,  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
distinctness  and  apparent  reality  of  bis  dream.  At 
length  he  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  exactly  the  same 
dreoun  again.  In  the  morning  he  could  not  expel 
it  from  bis  mind.  Falling  in  shortly  with  an  old 
hunter  comrade,  he  told  him  the  story,  and  was  only 
the  more  deeply  impressed  by  his  recognising,  with- 
out hesitation,  the  scenery  of  the  dream.  Thi^ 
comrade  came  over  the  Sierra  by  the  Canon  Valley 
Pass,  and  declared  that  a  spot  in  the  pass  sjiswered 
exactly  to  his  description.  By  this  the  unsophiBti- 
cated  patriarch  was  decided.  He  immediately  col- 
lected a  company  of  men,  with  mules  and  blankets 
and  all  necessary  provisions.  The  neighbours  were 
laughing  in  the  meantime  at  his  credulity.  '*No 
matter,"  said  he ;  *'  I  am  able  to  do  this,  and  I  will, 


for  I  verily  believe  that  the  fact  is  according  to'my 
dream."  The  men  were  sent  into  the  mountains, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant^  directly  to  the 
Carson  Valley  Pass.  And  there  they  found  the 
company  fai  exactly  the  condition  of  the  dream,  and 
brought  in  the  remnant  alive. — ButJinelL 

1716.  DBE8S,  A  nUa  for.  A  lady  asked  the 
Rev.  J.  Newton  what  was  the  best  rule  for  female 
dress  and  behavioor.  "  Madam,"  said  he,  "  so  dress 
and  so  condaet  yoorself  that  persons  who  have  been 
in  your  company  shall  not  recollect  what  yon  had 
<m."—Clerioal  Ltbrwy. 

1716.  DBE8S,  Extrangsaoo  in.  "Speaking  of 
extravagance  in  dress,"  writes  Captain  Crosstree, 
"  the  most  expensively  dressed  man  I  ever  saw  was 
an  African  onief  on  the  GMd  Coast  His  wives 
had  anointed  him  thorooffhly  with  palm-oil,  and 
then  powdered  him  from  Dead  to  foot  with  gold- 
dust,  Tou  never  saw  in  your  life  a  man  got  up  so 
'  utterly  regardless  of  expense.' " — (^risUan  Age. 

1717.  DBE88,  ExtraTa«anco  In.  On  the  11th 
of  April,  in  the  course  of  an  action  brought  by  the 
well-known  modiile,  Madame  Rosalie,  against  a 
gentleman  of  property  to  compel  him  to  pay  a  debt 
contracted  by  his  wife^  it  was  stated  in  evidence  that 
from  £500  to  £2000  a  year  might  be  considered  a 
reasonable  sum  for  a  lady  moving  in  good  society 
to  expend  in  dress.  The  gentieman's  wife,  in  the 
witness-box,  repudiated  with  lofty  scorn  the  idea 
that  the  former  amount  was  sufficient.  .  .  .  We 
wonder  how  much  of  the  extravagaoce  of  female 
dress  oonld  be  traced  in  the  man-millinery  of  Angli- 
can priests.  We  have  read  of  altar  frontals  which 
have  taken  years  to  finish  and  are  valued  at  mora 
than  £500.— ^r^eon. 

1716.  DRESS,  ExtraTaganoo  in.  The  married 
daughter  of  a  Christian  merehant  recently  gave 
sixty  guineas  for  a  dinner  dress  made  in  exact  copy 
of  one  worn  by  a  popular  but  second-rate  actresf* ! 
Well  may  "  the  bitter  cry  **  ascend,  and  the  Lord's 
missionaries  go  begging. — Tke  Chrittian, 

1719.  DRESS,  Fondnaa6  for.  The  Rev.  John 
Hanrion,  a  Dissenting  ministerat  Denton,  in  Norfolk, 
bad  two  daughters  who  were  much  too  fond  of  dress, 
which  was  a  great  grief  to  him.  He  had  often  re- 
proved them  in  vain  ;  and  preaching  one  Sabbath- 
day  on  the  sin  of  pride,  he  took  occasion  to  notion, 
among  other  things,  pride  in  drat.  After  speakin;^ 
some  considerabltt  time  on  this  subject,  he  suddenly 
stopped  short,  and  said,  with  much  feeling  and  ex- 
pression, '*  But  you  will  say,  *  Look  at  hoToe,*  My 
good  friends,  I  do  look  at  home,  till  my  heart 
aches." 

1720.  DRESS,  Preaching  against  On  SnndAy 
my  lord  of  London  preached  to  the  Queen's  Majesty 
(Elizabeth),  and  seemed  to  touch  the  vanity  of  deck- 
ing the  body  too  finely.  Her  Majesty  told  the  ladies 
that  "if  the  Bishop  held  more  discourse  on  such 
matters,  she  would  fit  him  for  heaven,  but  he  should 
walk  thither  without  a  staff,  and  leave  his  mantle 
behind  him." — Sir  Joftn  Harriryjion, 

1721.  DRINIE,  a  poiion.  Cyrus,  when  a  youth, 
being  at  the  court  of  his  grandfather  Cambyscs, 
undertook  one  day  to  be  cup-bearer  at  table.  It 
was  the  duty  of  this  officer  to  taste  the  liquid 
before  it  was  presented  to  the  King.  Cyrus,  with- 
out performing  this  ceremony,  deKvered  the  cup  in 
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a  Teiy  gracefal  manner  to  hin  grandfather.  The 
King  observed  the  omiBsion,  which  he  imputed  to 
forgetfalness.  '*  No^**  replied  Gyrus,  **  I  was  afraid 
to  taste,  because  I  apprehended  there  was  poison 
in  the  liquor ;  for,  not  long  since,  at  an  entertain- 
ment which  yon  ga?e,  I  observed  that  the  lords 
of  your  court,  after  drinking  of  it,  became  noisy, 
quarrelsome,  and  frantic.  Even  you,  sir,  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  that  you  were  a  king." 

17S8.  DBINK,  a  BtumbUng-bloek.  On  one  occa- 
sion, while  a  British  officer  was  urging  a  native 
to  examine  the  claims  of  Christianity,  two  drunken 
English  soldiers  passed.  "See,**  said  the  native, 
"do  you  wish  me  to  be  like  that  ?  As  a  Moham- 
medan I  could  not ;  as  a  Christian  I  might." — 
/.  B,  OougK 

1728.  DBINK,  Bribe  of.  Till  after  the  Union 
Irish  chiefs  were  permitted  by  the  Lord  of  Ken- 
mare  to  rule  as  his  representatives  on  the  scene  of 
their  ancient  dominions.  The  time  came  when 
the  English  landlord  desired  to  take  matters  into 
his  own  hands.  To  Foften  the  blow  he  was  about 
to  administer,  he  sent  Macfinnan  Dhu — the  black 
Macfinnan — the  then  ruler,  a  hamper  of  wine.  It 
duly  arrived  from  London.  Macfinnan  carried  it 
to  the  top  of  a  rock,  and  there  called  up  every  Irish 
curse  which  hung  in  song  or  prose  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  valley  on  the  intruding  stranger  who 
was  robbing  the  Celt  of  the  land  of  his  fathers.  At 
each  imprecation  he  smashed  a  bottle  on  the  stone, 
and  only  ceased  his  litany  of  vengeance  when  the 
ast  drop  had  been  ispilt. — Hev.  J,  JL  Wood, 

172^  DBINK,  Core  ofl  A  young  man,  decidedly 
inebriated,  walked  into  the  executive  chamber  of 
New  York  recently,  and  asked  for  the  governor. 
^  What  do  you  want  with  him  ? "  inquired  the 
Secretary.  *'0h,  I  want  an  office  with  a  good 
salary — a  sinecure."  "Well,"  replied  the  Secre- 
tary, "  I  can  tell  you  something  better  than  a  sine- 
cure ;  you  had  better  go  and  try  a  water  ewrt," 

1786.  DBINK,  Cone  of.  "  I  wUl  tell  you,"  said 
a  gentleman  not  long  since,  when  conversing  with 
a  friend  on  temperance,  "  how  much  it  cost  me  to 
open  my  eyes  on  this  subject.  I  commenced  house- 
keeping with  a  bountiful  supply  of  liquors  ;  I  con- 
tinued in  this  way  until  my  son  became  a  drunkard  1 
Then  my  eyes  were  opened." — ChrtMtian  Age, 

1726.  DBINK,  Curse  of.  While  I  was  in  San 
Francisco  a  number  of  young  men  came  to  me  up 
the  back-stairs  of  the  hotel  after  dark  and  revealed 
awful  historiea  One  man  lay  on  the  carpet  at  my 
feet,  exclaiming,  "  Send  me  home  ;  for  the  love  of 
God,  get  me  out  of  here  I  I  will  go  in  a  freight  or 
cattle  train — anything  to  get  out  of  here."  It  was 
the  cry  all  around,  **  Drink  is  my  curse."  Every- 
where we  hear  it,  "Drink  is  .my  curse." — J,  B, 
Gouffh, 

1727.  DBHTK,  Effects  of.  The  parents  of  a 
beautiful  and  hitherto  well-behaved  young  girl,  a 
member  of  one  of  the  Bible-Classes,  came  to  us  in 
great  distress  one  Sunday  night,  as  she  had  not 
rptumed  home.  Eor  a  week  they  sought  her  in 
vain.  At  length  she  was  found  in  great  distress  in 
one  of  the  lowest  haunts  of  vice.  All  she  knew  was, 
that  on  the  Sunday  evening  she  wa»  accosted  by  a 
young  man  of  her  acquaintance,  who  invited  her  to 
take  a  glass  of  wine  with  him.    She  became  uncon- 


scious till  she  awoke  in  shame  and  misery,  and 
dreaded  to  return  home. — Newman  HalL 

1728.  DBINK,  Effects  ol  A  stockbroker,  retyrn- 
ing  to  his  office  after  a  substantial  luncheon  with  a 
client,  said,  complacently,  to  his  head  clerk,  "  Mr. 
Putkin,  the  world  looks  different  to  a  man  when  ha 
has  a  bottle  of  champagne  in  him."  "Yes,  sir," 
replied  the  derk,  significantly;  "and  he  looks 
different  to  the  world. 

1729.  DBINK,  Effects  of.  A  young  man  entered 
the  bar-room  of  a  village  tavern  and  asked  for  a 
drink.  "  No,"  said  the  landlord ;  **jo}i  had  delirium 
tremens  once,  and  I  cannot  sell  you  any  more." 
He  stepped  aside  to  make  room  for  a  couple  of 
young  men  who  had  just  entered,  and  the  landlord 
waited  on  them  very  politely.  The  other  had  stood 
by  silent  and  sullen,  and  when  they  finished  he 
walked  up  to  the  landlord  and  thus  addressed  him : 
"  Six  years  ago,  at  their  age,  I  stood  where  those . 
young  men  are  now.  I  was  a  young  man.  with  fair 
pros^Mcts.  Now,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  I  am 
a  wreck  in  body  and  mind.  You  led  me  to  drink. 
In  this  room  I  formed  the  habit  that  has  been  my 
ruin.  Now  sell  me  a  few  glasses  more  and  your 
work  will  be  done.  I  shall  soon  be  out  of  the  way ; 
there  is  no  hope  for  me ;  but  they  can  be  saved 
Do  sell  it  to  me  and  let  me  die,  and  the  world  will 
be  rid  of  me ;  but  for  Heaven's  sake  sell  no  more  to 
theoL"  The  landlord  Hstened,  pale  and  trembling. 
Setting  down  his  decanter,  he  exclaimed,  "  So  help 
me,  God !  this  is  the  last  drop  I  will  ever  sell  to 
any  one  I "    And  he  keeps  his  word. — Cfhrittian  Age, 

1780.  DBINK,  Infatuation  of.  A  wretched  de- 
bauchee,  who  had  brought  himself,  by  his  excesses, 
to  life's  last  hour,  persisted  in  the  determination 
that  he  would  die  drunk,  as  indeed  he  did. — Life's 
LaU  Hour, 

1781.  DBINK,  Mannfaetnre  of.  "  I  am  so  glad," 
said  a  missionary  to  an  Indian  chief,  "that  you  do 
not  drink  whisl^ ;  but  it  grieves  me  to  find  that 
your  people  use  so  much  of  it."  "  Ah,  yes,"  said  the 
red  man,  and  he  fixed  an  impressive  eye  upon  the 
preacher,  which  communicated  the  reproof  before 
he  uttered  it;  "we  Indians  use  a  great  deal  of 
whisky,  but  we  do  not  make  it." 

1782.  DBINK,  Opinions  on.  Justice  Grove  tella 
us,  "Men  go  into  public-houses  respectable  and 
respected,  and  come  out  felons."  Another — Baron 
Huddleston — says,  "  Almost  all  the  crimes  that  dis- 
grace our  country  are  attributable  to  the  fatal  pro- 
pensity to  drink."  Another — Justice  Fitzgerald — 
says,  "  Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  crimes  in  this 
country  (Ireland)  arise  from  intemperance." 

1788.  DBINK,  Power  of.  As  a  preacher  on 
temperance  none  could  excel  Father  Taylor.  In 
1886,  called  to  fill  the  pulpit  of  Bev,  W.  A.  Clapp, 
of  the  Congregations^  Church,  Easton,  Massa- 
chusetts, he  chose  as  his  text  Hosea  iv.  11 :  "Wine 
and  new  wine  take  away  the  heart."  His  list  of 
facts  was  almost  endless,  all  told  in  his  inimitable 
manner.  One  was  that  of  a  vessel  captured  by 
piratea  -  The  crew  and  passengers  were  all  destroyed, 
except  a  young  mother  and  her  babe.  None  of  the 
pirate  crew  would  molest  her.  The  astonished  cap- 
tain ordered  "grog"  to  be  served,  and  soon  his 
order  for  the  death  of  mother  and  child  was 
obeyed.     "  Those  men,"  said  the  speaker,  "  had  a 
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heart  till  ft  gill  of  ram  and  molanea  took  it  away." 
When  he  haid  finished  hiB  recital  of  those  thrilling 
■toriefli  tiiat  oaneed  the  flesh  to  creep,  his  manner 
changed,  and  with  a  oool,  almost  sudonio,  smile, 
he  said,  "  Shntt,  if  yon  want  to,  and  I'll  wait  for 
yon  1 "  He  pansed.  The  silence  was  painfoL 
"  Nobody  says  '  Hurrah ! '  There  is  as  roach  reason 
for  it  now  as  there  will  be  till  the  monster  is  driven 
from  the  worlcL" 

1784  DBUVK,  Beeominendiiig.  Baron  Stockmar, 
in  his  affecting  narratiye  of  the  death  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  describes  the  royal  lady  as  piteonsly  crying 
out  npon  her  deathbed,  **  Doctor,  uiey  have  made 
me  tipsy  1 "  In  the  past  decade  alcohol  was  nn- 
donbtodly  popnlar  with  the  medical  profession,  bat, 
thanks  to  the  researches  and  the  example  of  some 
of  oar  most  famoas  brain-working  physicians,  it  is 
becoming  less  sa  It  is  on  record  that  Dr.  Monroe, 
of  Hall,  once  said,  "  It  is  a  great  sorrow  to  me  now 
to  think  of,  that  for  twenty  years  I  made  many 
famiUes  nnhappy.  I  believe  I  have  made  many 
drankards — ^not  knowingly,  nor  purposely — ^but  I 
have  recommended  the  drink.  It  makes  my  heart 
ache,  even  now,  to  see  the  mischief  I  have  made  in 
years  gone  by — ^mischief  never  to  be  remedied  by 
any  act  of  mine." — ChriiUan  Ckronide, 

1780.  DRINK,  Ttaatment  ot  The  Qovemment 
of  Madagascar  is  compelled  by  treaty  stipulations 
to  admit  French  spirits ;  but  since  Uie  Queen  re- 
noonoed  idolatry,  it  levies  its  duties  in  kind  on 
these  imports,  and  then  fMicly  desiroyt  ihi$  tenih 
pari  hy  emptying  the  barreU  into  the  ocean, 

1786.  DBIHK,  Trae  nama  of.    *'Toa  remember 

Mr.  ,  sir!"    **Yes,  very  welL"    "Were  you 

aware  of  his  fondness  for  brandy  and  water?" 
"  No."  **  It  was  a  sad  habit ;  but  it  grew  oat  of 
his  love  of  story-telling ;  and  that  also  is  a  bad 
habit — ^a  very  bad  habit — for  a  minister  of  the  GrospeL 
As  he  grew  old  his  animal  spirits  flagged  and  his 
stories  beoame  defective  in  vivacity ;  he  therefore 
took  to  brandy  and  water — weak  enough,  it  is  true, 
at  first,  but  soon  nearly  *half-and-ha]l'  Ere  long 
he  indulged  the  habit  in  a  morning ;  and  when 
be  came  to  Cambridge  he  would  call  upon  me,  and 
before  he  had  been  with  me  five  minutes,  ask  for 
a  little  brandy  and  water,  which  was,  of  course,  to 
give  him  artificial  spirits  to  render  him  agreeable 
in  his  visits  to  others.  I  felt  great  difficulty ;  for 
he,  yon  know,  sir,  was  much  older  than  I  was ;  yet, 
being  persuaded  that  the  ruin  of  his  character,  if  not 
of  his  peace,  was  inevitable  unless  something  was 
done,  I  resolved  upon  one  strong  effort  for  his  rescue. 
So  the  next  time  that  he  called,  and,  as  usual,  said, 
'  Friend  HaU,  I  will  thank  you  for  a  glass  of  Ivandy 
and  water,'  I  replied,  '  Call  things  by  their  proper 
names,  and  you  shall  have  as  much  as  you  please.' 
'Why I  do  1  not  employ  the  right  name!  I  ask 
for  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water.'  'That  is  the 
current  but  not  the  appropriate ,  name.  Ask  for 
a  glass  of  liquid  fire  and  distilled  damnation,  and 
you  shall  have  a  gallon  I '  Poor  man !  he  turned 
pale^  and  for  a  moment  seemed  straggling  with 
anger.  But,  knowing  that  I  did  not  mean  to  insult 
him,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  and  said,  '  Brother 
Hall,  I  thank  yon  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart' 
From  that  time  he  ceased  to  take  brandy  and  water." 
-^RobeHEalL 

1787«  DBINK,  Victims  of.    A  young  lawyer  won 


and  manried  a  bride  that  was  the  object  of  her 
parents*  refined  and  devoted  love  and  the  favourite 
of  all  the  circle  of  her  numerous  friends.  A  beaa« 
tiful  cottage,  elegantly  located  and  beautifully  fur- 
nished by  her  parents,  was  the  happy-  home  of  this 
favoured  pair.  Several  years  glided  by,  and  the 
husband  began  to  ply  the  sparUing  glass.  Warn- 
ings from  the  Bible^  entreaties  from  his  devoted 
partner,  the  solemn  pleadings  of  all  his  friends, 
could  not  arrest  his  aownwiurd  path.  One  fierce 
wintry  night  he  came  home  reeling  through  the 
deep  snow,  and  found  his  wife  with  a  miserable 
cold  room,  an  invalid,  and  trying  to  keep  her  two 
babes  warm.  The  drunken  madman  swore  he 
would  soon  have  it  warm  enough.  Midnight  came. 
The  tempest  had  increased.  The  elements  were  in 
fierce  conflict,  and  the  raging  fiend  in  human  form 
was  within.  How  he  fired  his  home  will  never  be 
known.  Madmen  care  for  nothing.  The  flames, 
fanned  by  the  winds,  drove  out  the  wife,  bearing 
her  darlings,  to  face  tiiat  awful  tempest.  A  quarter 
of  a  mile  off  stands  the  nearest  house.'  Soon  ex* 
hausted,  she  sank  down  in  the  deep  snow,  with  her 
helpless  babes  clinging  to  their  mother.  But  a  few 
minutes  sufficed  to  reduce  their  lovely  home  to 
ashes.  In  the  morning  the  sobered  author  of  this 
ruin,  with  the  parents  and  friends,  were  searching 
under  snowdrifts  for  the  lost  ones.  At  length, 
wrapped  in  a  spotless  winding-sheet,  they  were 
found.  White  as  marble,  the  lovely  features  of  the 
mother  disclosed  frozen,  silent  tears  on  her  cheeks, 
and  the  cherub  forms  clasped  in  her  arms. — Dr, 
VanDoren, 

1788.  DBUHKABD,  and  children.  **  My  early 
practice,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  was  successful,  and  I 
soon  attained  an  enviable  position.  I  married  a 
lovely  girl ;  two  children  were  born  to  us,  and  my 
domestio  happiness  was  complete.  But  I  was  Invited 
often  to  social  parties  where  wine  was  freely  circu- 
lated, and  I  soon  beoame  a  slave  to  its  power. 
Before  I  was  aware  of  it  I  was  a  drunkard.  My 
noble  wife  never  forsook  me^  never  taunted  me  with 
a  bitter  word,  never  ceased  to  pray  for  my  reforma- 
tion. We  became  wretchedly  poor,  so  that  my 
family  were  pinched  for  daily  bread.  One  beautiful 
Sabbath  my  vriie  went  to  church,  and  left  me  lying 
on  a  lounge,  sleeping  off  my  previous  night's  debauch. 
I  was  aroused  by  hearing  something  fall  heavily  on 
the  floor.  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  saw  my  little  boy 
of  six  years  old  tumbling  upon  the  carpet  His 
older  brother  said  to  him,  *'  Now  get  up  and  fall 
again.  Thaft  the  way  papa  doet ;  let's  play  we  are 
dninkl"  I  watched  the  child  as  he  personated 
my  beastly  movements  in  a  way  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  an  actor.  I  arose  and  left  the  house, 
groaning  in  an  agony  of  remorse.  I  walked  off  miles 
into  the  country,  thinking  over  my  abominable  sin 
and  the  example  I  was  setting  before  my  children. 
I  solemnly  resolved  that,  with  God's  help,  I  would 
quit  my  cups,  and  I  did, — Chrietian  Age. 

1789.  DBITHKENNESS,  and  Ghristianity.  A 
Kaffir  one  day  pointed  to  one  of  our  men  in  a  state 
of  intoxication,  and  then  significantly  to  himself, 
saying,  *'  Tltey  would  make  us  like  that" — Boberteon, 

1740.  DBT7NEENNESS,  Beginnings  oL  '*  Mam- 
ma,"  said  my  little  Harry,  looking  out  of  ^he 
window  as  a  drunken  man  went  reeling  by,  *'  why 
do  men  stagger  through  the  street?"  '*Beo^UHe 
they  are  dnmk,"  I  said.    "  But,  mamnus  wbv  **"- 
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they  not  stop  drinking!'*  ''Beoaiue  they  either 
cannot,  or  think  they  cannot."  "Well,  then, 
mamma,"  said  Harry,  lifting  hie  little  earnest  face 
to  mine,  "  why  do  they  eyer  begin  ?  " 

174L  DBUNEENNESS,  Insidioiui  growth  of. 
St  Austin  affirms  that  the  keenest  personality  may 
produce  a  wonderful  effect,  in  opening  a  man's  eyes 
to  his  own  folly.  He  illustrates  his  position  by  a 
story  of  his  mother.  St  Monica  certainly  would 
have  been  a  confirmed  drunkard  had  not  her  maid 
timely  and  outrageously  abused  her.  *'  My  mother," 
he  says,  "  had  by  little  and  little  accustomed  herself 
to  relish  wine.  They  used  to  send  her  to  the  cellar, 
as  being  one  of  the  soberest  in  the  family ;  she 
first  sillied  from  the  jug  and  tasted  a  few  drops, 
for  'she  abhorred  wine  and  did  not  care  to  drink. 
However,  she  gradually  accustomed  herself,  and 
from  sipping  it  on  her  lips  she  swallowed  a  draught. 
As  people  from  the  smallest  faults  insensibly  in* 
crease,  she  at  length  liked  wine,  and  drank  bumpers. 
But  one  day,  being  alone  with  the  maid  who  usually 
attended  her  to  the  cellar,  they  quarrelled,  and  the 
maid  bitterly  reproached  her  with  being  a  drunkard. 
That  tingle  vnrd  struck  her  so  poignantly  that  it 
opened  her  understanding;  and  refloeting  on  the 
deformity  of  the  yice^  she  desisted  for  ever  from  its 
use.—/.  lyitradi, 

1742.  DBTJNKENNESS,  rebuked.  Diogenes, 
being  presented  at  a  feast  with  a  large  goblet  of 
wine,  threw  it  on  the  ground.  When  blamed  for 
wasting  so  much  good  liquor,  he  answered,  "  Had 
I  drunk  it  there  W(»uld  have  been  double  waste.  I 
as  well  as  the  wine  would  have  been  lost  1  '* 

1748.  DBT7NEENNESS,  rebuked.  Anachonis, 
the  philosopher,  being  adted  by  what  means  a  man 
might  best  guard  against  the  vice  of  drunkenness, 
answered,  '*  By  bearing  constantly  in  his  view  the 
loathsome,  indecent  behaviour  of  such  as  are  in- 
toxicated." Upon  this  principle  was  founded  the 
custom  of  the  LacedsBmonians,  of  exposing  their 
drunken  slaves  to  their  children,  who  by  that  means 
conceived  an  early  aversion  to  a  vice  which  makes 
men  appear  so  monstrous  and  irrationaL 

1744.  DEUNKENNESS,  Sermon  on.  On  one 
occasion  Mr.  Dodd,  of  Cambridge,  when  challenged 
to  preach  against  drunkenness,  delivered  the  follow- 
ing unpremeditated  short  sermon  under  a  tree  by 
the  roadside,  from  the  word  malt.  He  commenced 
by  stating  that  he  had  chosen  a  short  text»  which 
could  not  be  divided  into  sentences,  there  being 
none ;  nor  into  words,  there  being  but  one ;  he 
therefore  divided  it  into  letters,  thus : — "  M  is  moral. 
A  is  allegorical,  L,  is  literal,  T  is  theological" 
His  exposition  ran  as  follows : — "The  moral  is,  to 
teach  you  good  manners  ;  therefore,  M,  my  masters, 
A,  all  of  you,  L,  leave  off,  T,  tippling.  The  alle- 
gorical is,  when  one  thing  is  spoken  of  and  another 
meant  The  thing  spoken  of  is  malt,  the  thing 
meant  is  the  spirit  of  malt,  which  you  make,  M, 
your  meat.  A,  your  apparel,  L,  your  liberty,  and 
T,  your  trust  The  literal  is  according  to  the 
letters,  M,  much,  A,  ale,  L,  little,  T,  trust  The 
theological  is,  according  to  the  effects  it  works,  in 
Kome,  M,  murder,  in  others.  A,  adultery,  in  all,  L, 
looseness  of  life,  and  in  many,  T,  treachery." — Oteri- 
col  Anecdotes, 

1746.  DRUNKENNESS,  Sin  of.  A  friend  of 
Tedyuscung  once  said  to  him,  when  he  was  a  little 


intoxicated,  "  There  is  one  thing  Tery  strange^  and 
which  I  cannot  account  for ;  it  is,  why  the  Lidiane 
get  drunk  so  much  more  than  the  white  people." 
**Do  you  think  strange  of  that!"  said  the  old 
chief ;  "  why,  it  is  not  strange  at  aU.  The  Indians 
think  it  no  harm  to  get  drunk  whenever  they  can  ; 
l>ut  you  white  men  $ay  it  it  a  tin,  and  yet  get  drunk 
nevertheUat  I " — Arvint, 

1746.  DUES,  Ood*e,  to  be  looked  alter.  Deacon 
Ranson  Parker,  of  New  York,  says,  "It  is  all 
yeiy  well  to  talk  about  the  cattle  of  a  thousand 
hills  being  the  Lord's,  but  the  fact  is^  some  one 
must  collect  them  together  and  drive  them  to  mar- 
ket before  they  can  be  of  much  service  to  the  Lord's 
cause."— CVericoZ  Library. 

1747.  DUTY,  Absorbed  in.  It  is  said  that  after 
the  toils  of  the  day  Michael  Angelo  would  some- 
times be  so  wearied  that  he  would  get  into  bed 
without  undressing;  and  as  soon  as  refreshed  by 
sleep,  would  get  up  again,  and -with  a  candle  stuck 
in  his  hat — so  that  the  light  might  properly  fall 
on  the  figure  on  which  he  was  at  work — he  would 
pursue  his  beloved  art  Living  in  a  state  of  celi- 
bacy, he  was  accustomed  to  say  that  his  art  was 
his  wife,  and  his  works  his  children,  who  would 
peipetuate  his  memory.  And  when  some  persons 
reproached  him  with  leading  so  melancholy  and 
solitary  a  life,  he  said,  **  Art  is  a  jealous  jade ;  she 
requires  the  whole  and  entire  man." 

1748.  DUTY,  acoompllshed,  and  rest  "  One 
more  thing  done,"  he  would  say,  **  thank  God,"  as 
each  letter  was  written,  each  chapter  of  a  book  or 
page  of  a  sermon  dictated  to  his  wife ;  "and,  oh  ! 
how  blessed  it  will  be,  when  it  is  all  over,  to  lie 
down  together  in  that  dear  churchyard  t  "—I4fe  of 
KingtUy. 

1749.  DUT7,  and  Christian  humility.  Duty  can 
be  satisfied  with  its  doings,  but  love  has  never  done 
enough.  "  Thank  God,"  said  the  dying  Nelson,  '*  I 
have  done  my  duty."  "Alas  1"  says  the  expiring 
Christian  after  all  he  has  done,  "I  have  been  an 
unprofitable  servant"  This  is  the  radical  difference 
between  the  Chriiitian  and  other  men. — Rev,  W.  M, 
Taylor,  D,D. 

1760.  DUTY,  and  determination.  Ainomphare- 
tus,  an  intrepid  man,  who  had  long  been  eager  to 
engage  (the  Greeks  had  removed  their  camp  from 
before  the  Persian  invaders),  and  uneasy  to  see  the 
battle  so  often  put  off  and  delayed,  plainly  called 
this  decampment  a  disgraceful  flight,  and  declared 
he  would  not  quit  his  post,  but  remain  there  with 
his  troops,  and  stand  it  out  against  Mardonius. 
And  when  Pausanius  represented  to  him  that  this 
measure  was  taken  in  pursiiance  of  the  counsel  and 
determination  of  the  confederates,  he  took  up  a 
large  stone  with  both  his  hands,  and  throwing  it 
at  Pausanius'  feet,  said,  "  This  is  my  ballot  for  a 
battle,  and  I  despise  the  timid  counseLi  and  resolves 
of  others." — PhUaixh, 

1751.  DUT7,  and  doTotions.  Although  St 
Francesca  was  unwearied  in  her  devotions,  yet  if, 
during  her  prayers,  she  was  called  away  by  hei 
husbuid  or  any  domestic  duty,  she  would  close  the 
book  cheerfully,  saying  that  a  wife  and  mother, 
when  called  upon,  must  quit  her  God  at  the  altar 
to  find  Him  in  her  household  affairs." — Legendt  of 
Hie  Monatiie  Ordert, 
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1768.  DUTT,  and  emotional  ztUgion.  One  of 
the  chief  masten  of  the  lect  of  German  devotees 
called  "The  Frienda  of  God,"  of  the  fonrteenth 
oentnry,  act  down  by  their  enemiet  as  vieionariea 
and  dreamen,  11  fonnd  writing  these  wordi,  worthy 
of  any  hnmaniW  preacher  of  the  nineteenth  :  **  For 
my  part,  I  would  rather  there  were  len  of  excite- 
ment and  transport,  lees  of  mere  sweet  emotion,  so 
that  a  man  were  diligent  and  right  manfnl  in  work- 
ing, for  in  snch. exercises  do  we  best  Icnow  ourselves. 
These  raptures  are  not  the  highest  order  of  devotion. 
And  this  I  say,  that  if  it  happened  to  me  that  I  had 
to  forsake  that  lofty,  inward  work  to  go  and  pre- 
pare comfort  to  some  sick  person,  I  sboidd  go  cheer- 
fully, believing  not  only  that  God  would  be  with 
me^  but  that  He  would  vouchsafe  me,  it  may  be, 
even  greater  grace  and  blessing  in  that  external 
work,  undertaken  out  of  true  love  in  the  service  of 
my  neighbour,  than  I  should  receive  in  my  season 
of  loftiest  contemplation."  All  fair  histoiy  con- 
firms what  right  reason  would  expect,  Hiat  there  is 
no  fountain  of  good  labours  so  nch  and  unfailing 
as  a  heart  that  ever  waits  and  calls  on  God. — 
JJurUington, 

176S.  DUT7,  and  God.  When  Sir  Thomas  More 
took  office,  it  was  with  the  open  stipulation,  "  First 
to  look  to  God,  and  after  God  to  the  Eing.*'~J7iftory 
of  EngUth  People, 

1754.  jyOTY,  and  its  ovaaion,  lUuatratad. 
When  the  preliminary  survey  was  being  made  for 
the  line  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow, 
Nicholas  learned  that  the  officers  intrusted  with 
the  task  were  beiDg  influenced  more  by  personal 
than  technical  considerations,  and  he  determined 
to  cut  the  Gordian-knot  in  true  imperial  style. 
When  the  Minister  laid  before  him  the  map,  with 
the  intention  of  explaining  the  proposed  route,  he 
took  a  ruler,  drew  a  straight  fine  from  the  one 
terminus  to  the  other,  and  remarked  in  a  tone 
that  precluded  aU  discussion,  "  Ton  will  construct 
the  line  bo,*'  And  the  line  was  so  constructed. — 
J).  M.  Wallaee^  M.JL 

1700.  DX7T7,  and  our  anooesa  in.  A  missionary 
in  China  was  greatly  depressed  by  the  carelessness 
of  his  hearera  One  day  the  words  of  Isa.  liii.  1 
came  to  his  mind  as  sent  from  above,  and  they  were 
followed  by  a  dream.  He  thought  he  was  standing 
near  a  rocky  boulder,  and  trying  with  all  his  might 
to  break  it  with  a  sledgehammer ;  but  blow  after 
blow  had  no  effect — there  was  no  impression  made. 
At  length  he  heard  a  voice,  which  said,  "Never 
mind,  go  on ;  I  will  pay  you  all  the  same,  whether 
you  break  it  or  not."  So  he  went  on  doing  the  work 
that  was  giveu'him,  and  was  content. 

1750.  Duty,  and  pay.  They  asked  Confucius, 
"  What  is  shameful  in  a  Government  offidal  f  *'  "  To 
think  only  of  his  salary  in  serving  the  Prince ;  a 
superior  man  will  put  duty  first  and  pay  last."  Of 
himself  he  said,  *'  I  am  not  careful  to  be  without 
office,  but  careful  to  fit  myself  for  iV—Bev.  If.  R 
HaweU,  MA, 

1707.  DUTT,  and  peace  of  mind.  In  1 593  Richard 
Grenville  fought  the  Spanish  fleet  from  three  in  the 
afternoon  till  daybreak  next  morning,  with  great 
odds  against  him.  He  was  wounded  three  times, 
but  he  again  and  again  repulsed  the  enemy.  At 
length,  when  further  resistiuice  was  impossible,  the 
ship  lying  like  a  log  upon  the  water,  he  proposed 


to  blow  her  up  rather  than  surrender.  The  crew, 
however,  compelled  him  to  yield  himself  a  prisoner. 
He  died  a  few  days  afterwarids,  his  last  words  being, 
"  Here  die  I,  Richard  Grenville,  with  a  joyful  and 
quiet  mind ;  for  that  I  have  ended  my  life  as  a 
true  soldier  ought  to  do^  fighting  for  his  country, 
queen,  religion,  and  honour." 

175a  DIXT7,  andreetlag  in  God.  A  friend  of 
mine  once  asked  the  wife  of  Havelock  how  her 
husband  bore  himself  during  the  terrible  conflicts 
in  India.  She  replied,  *'  I  Imow  not.  But  I  know 
he  is  trusting  in  God  and  doing  his  duty."  These 
glorious  words  may  bind  us  all  together ;  wherever 
we  are,  if  those  who  know  us  best  can  say  with 
certainty,  when  asked  about  us,  *'They  are  trusting 
in  Grod  and  doing  their  duty,"  we  shall  have  the 
blessed  peace  that  was  given  to  Havelock. — Dean 
SUmley. 

1759.  DUT7,  and  reward.  Sydney,  charging 
at  Marston  Moor,  fell  to  the  ground  disarmed  by 
many  wounds,  and  would  have  either  bled  to  death 
or  fallen  into  the  enemy's  power  had  not  a  trooper, 
fired  by  his  heroic  temper,  dashed  from  the  fine, 
driven  off  bis  foes,  and  borne  him  to  the  rear. 
"  Tour  name,  brave  fellow  t "  gasped  the  wounded 
man.  "  Excuse  me,  sir,"  the  trooper  said,  "  I  have 
not  done  this  thing  for  a  reward."  He  rode  away 
into  the  fight,  and  Sydney  never  learned  to  whom 
he  owed  his  life  that  day. — Dixon, 

1760.  DUT7,  Being  found  at.  The  Legislature 
of  Connecticut  happened  to  be  sitting  during  a  day 
of  remarkable  gloom,  long  remembered  as  "the 
dark  day,"  which  overspread  that  and  neighbouring 
states.  It  was  supposed  by  many  that  the  Last 
Day — the  Day  of  Judgment — had  come,  and  in 
the  consternation  of  the  hour  some  member  moved 
the  adjournment  of  the  House.  Straightway  there 
arose  an  old  Puritan  legislator,  Davenport  of  Stam- 
ford, and  said  that  if  the  Last  Day  had  come,  he 
desired  to  be  found  in  his  place  and  doing  his  duty ; 
for  which  reasons  he  moved  that  candles  should  be 
brought,  so  that  the  House  might  proceed  with  its 
debate. 

1761.  DXTT7,  Choice  la.  On  the  occasion  of  a 
regiment  of  calvary  being  ordered  unexpectedly  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  one  of  the  officers,  not 
very  remarkable  for  his  zeal  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty,  applied  for  leave  to  remain  at  home.  The 
Duke's  answer  was  very  laconic— "Sail  or  sell.'* — 
GUig'e  Life  of  Wellington. 

1762.  DUTY,  Claima  of.  I  remember  Bowyer 
saying  to  me  once  when  I  was  crying,  the  first  day 
of  my  return  after  the  holidays,  **  Boy  1  the  school 
is  your  father  1  Boy  1  the  school  is  your  mother ! 
Boy  1  the  school  is  your  brother  I  the  school  is  your 
sister!  the  school  is  your  first  cousin,  and  your 
second  cousin,  and  all  the  rest  of  your  relations ! 
Let's  liave  no  more  crying." — CoUridge'e  TaJbU  Talk, 

1763.  DUTY,  Conacientioua  diacharge  of.  "I 
notice,'*  said  the  stream  to  the  mill,  '*that  you 
grind  beans  as  well  and  as  cheerfully  as  fine  wheat." 
"Certainly,"  clacked  the  mill;  ''what  am  I  for 
but  to  grind  t  And  so  long  as  I  work,  what  does  it 
signify  to  me  what  the  work  is  ?  My  business  is  to 
serve  my  master,  and  I  am  not  a  whit  more  useful 
when  I  turn  out  fine  flour  than  when  I  make  the 
coarsest  meal.    My  bonoar  is  not  in  doing  fine 
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work,  but  in  perfonning  any  that  comes  as  well 
as  I  can/' 

1764.  DXTT7,  Consecration  ta  When,  during 
his  first  agreeable  furlough  and  happy  marriage 
(1840-42).  after  the  terrible  rising  of  the  Afghan 
tribes  on  our  demoralised  army  at  Cabul,  Lord 
Lawrence  was  seized  with  a  long  and  dangerous 
illness,  which  made  his  doctors  tell  him  that  he 
must  give  up  all  idea  of  returning  to  India — so 
strong  was  his  determination  to  go  back  to  his 
duty,  that  he  said,  **If  I  can't  live  in. India,  I 
must  go  and  die  there." 

1766.  DUTT,  Cost  of.  It  is  said  that  at  the  end 
of  a  very  difficult  operation  Sir  Heniy  Thompson 
has  exclaimed,  "There's  another  nail  in  my  coffin." 
— /.  B^  OovgL 

1766.  DUT7,  DeYOtion  to.  In  January  of  1869 
the  '*Trinmph  "  was  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  a  voyage 
from  Liverpool  to  Spain.  The  storm  raged,  the  sea 
ran  mountains  high,  and  the  ship  dashed  to  and  fro, 
when  the  captain  gave  orders  to  the  men  to  stow  the 
main-top-gallant  sail,  but  none  would  ventuia  But 
Jack  cfuled  out,  "  I  will  venture  my  life  to  save  the 
ship  and  crew,  and  if  I  die,  I  will  die  at  my  duty." 
With  a  smile  on  his  face,  he  quickly  climbed  the 
mast.  He  was  a  true  missionary,  with  a  single 
object  in  view,  and  that  object  was  to  save  &e 
lives  of  others,  even  if  he  lost  his  own.  He  clung 
hard  to  the  ropes,  stowed  the  main-top-gallant  sail, 
when  suddenly,  to  the  horror  of  the  crew,  a  sea 
came  and  washed  the  main-mast  overboard,  with 
poor  Jack  upon  it !  They  heard  him  cry,  "  O  my 
God  1 "  and  then  they  saw  him  no  more  1  He  had 
sacrificed  himself  for  them. 

1767.  DnT7,  DeTOtlon  ta  An  instance  of  heroic 
devotion  is  recorded  of  John  Biaynard,  "  the  helms- 
man of  Li^e  Erie,"  who,  with  the  steamer  on  fire 
around  him,  held  fast  by  the  wheel  in  the  veiy  jaws 
of  the  flames,  so  as  to  guide  the  vessel  into  harbour, 
and  save  the  many  lives  within  her,  at  the  cost  of 
his  own  fearful  agony,  while  slowly  scorched  to 
death  by  the  flames. 

1768.  DUT7,  DeTOtion  to.  The  pious,  good- 
natured  Dr.  Heim  had  no  time,  as  he  was  wont  to 
say,  "to  get  ilL"  Always  busy,  ever  pleased  to 
visit  the  cottage  of  the  poorest  as  the  mansions  of 
the  rich,  all  dassee  of  Berlin  joined  to  do  honour  to 
the  good  old  man  on  the  JubUee  of  his  fiftieth  yewc 
of  service.  The  festivities  lasted  three  days.  The 
constant  noise  and  excitement  had  made  the  Doctor 
more  than  usually  tired.  Late  at  night  a  poor 
woman  came  to  beg  him  to  visit  her  child,  who  was 
taken  suddenly  ilL  The  servants  had  orders  to 
send  all  applications  away,  as  the  Doctor  felt  he 
needed  rest ;  but  the  woman,  knowing  the  house, 
managed  to  get  to  the  Doctor's  private  room  to 
plead  her  cause.  Still  Dr.  Heim  said  be  could  not 
go.  After  all  had  retired  to  rest  Madame  Heim 
said  to  her  husband,  *'  What  is  the  matter  with  you, 
Doctor?  Why  don't  you  sleep?*  "Because  I 
can't,"  he  said  ;  *'  it's  a  curious  thing  with  my  con- 
science ;  I  must  go  and  see  that  chUd."  He  rang 
the  bell,  and  forgetting  his  fatigue,  ran  to  the  sick 
child,  whom  he  was  the  means  of  restoring  to  health. 
After  the  visit  he  returned  and  slept  soundly. 

1769.  DUT7,  D3ri2ig  engaged  In.  It  was  the 
happy,  and,  at  his  advanced  age  the  singular,  fate 


of  Moses  nether  to  survive  his  honour  nor  his  nse- 
fulness.  The  day  he  laid  down  his  leadership  saw 
him  lay  down  his  life.  Death  found  him  standing 
at  his  post-^Palinnrus  was  swept  from  the  helm.-* 
Oitthrie. 

1770.  DUTY,  Dying  for.  Daring  the  American 
war  a  gentleman  and  his  lady  were  coming  from 
the  East  Indies  to  England.  His  wife  died  while 
on  the  passage^  and  left  two  infants,  the  charge  of 
whom  fell  to  a  Negro  boy  seventeen  yean  of  age. 
The  gentleman  went  on  bosfd  the  oommodore's 
vessel  with  which  they  sailed.  There  came  on  a 
violent  storm,  and  the  vessel  in  which  the  children 
was  on  board  was  on  the  point  of  being  lost ;  they 
despatched  a  boat  from  the  commodore's  ship  to 
save  as  many  as  they  could ;  they  had  almost  filled 
the  boat,  and  there  was  just  room  enough  for  the 
infants  or  the  Negro  boy.  What  did  he  do?  He 
did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but  put  the  children  in 
the  boat,  and  said,  "  Tell  my  master  that  Cuffy  has 
done  his  duty  " — meaning  his  duty  to  the  children ; 
and  that  instant  he  sank  to  rise  no  more. 

1771.  DUTT,  FaithftilnOBS  In.  Prince  Mentchi- 
koff  had  occasion,  during  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  to 
send  an  important  message  to  the  Czar ;  and  ordered 
an  officer  not  to  halt  or  delay  until  he  reacbied  St. 
Petersburg,  and  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  message  he 
bore.  At  the  end  of  each  twenty  miles  the  officer 
found  fresh  horses  awaiting  him  ;  these  were  har- 
nessed to  his  sleigh,  in  place  of  the  weary  animals, 
and  the  servants  would  cry  out,  "  Your  Excellency, 
the  horses  are  ready."  "  Away,  then  I "  and  off 
he  would  go  at  the  most  rapid  pace  of  which  the 
horses  were  capable.  Riding  in  this  way  for 
several  days  and  nights,  the  officer,  weazy  with 
watching,  at  length  reached  the  palace  of  the  Ozar, 
and  was  ushered  into  his  presence.  He  had  no 
sooner  handed  the  Emperor  the  letter  of  the  gene- 
ral than  he  sank  into  a  chair  and  fell  fast  asleep. 
When  the  Czar  had  read  the  despatch  the  officer 
could  not  be  awaked.  The  attendants  called  to  and 
shook  him,  but  all  in  vain,  and  at  last  declared 
the  poor  fellow  was  dead.  The  Czar  felt  his  pulse, 
put  his  ear  down  to  his  side,  and  declared  he  could 
bear  his  heart  beat.  He  was  only  asleep.  But  the 
exhausted  officer  could  not  be  roused.  At  length 
the  Czar,  stooping  down,  cried  in  his  ear,  "  Your 
Excellency,  the  horses  are  ready."  At  these  words, 
which  he  had  heard  every  twenty  miles  of  his 
journey,  and  the  only  ones  he  had  listened  to  for 
days,  the  faithful  officer  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
cried,  "  Away,  then  ! "  Instead  of  driver  and 
horses,  he  found  the  Czar  before  him,  smiling  at 
his  confusion  and  dismay. 

1773.  DUTY,  Falthfolnen  to.  It  is  said  that 
when  a  Roundhead  in  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom, 
levelled  a  musket  at  the  breast  of  the  venerable 
prelate  Hacket,  and  bade  him  desist  from  preach- 
ing, he  never  hesitated  for  one  moment,  but  simply 
said,  *'  Soldier,  do  your  duty ;  I  shall  continue  to 
do  mine." — Denton, 

1773.  DUTY,  Fidelity  to.  As  a  train  near 
Madras  was  entering  a  siding,  a  snake  crawled  over 
the  foot  of  the  pointsman  who  was  in  attendance. 
The  man,  although  in  extreme  terror,  with  dog-like 
fidelity,  retained  his  hold  of  the  switch-handle  until 
the  train  had  passed  him.  If  he  bad  let  go»  derail- 
ment must  have  occurred. — Svnday  at  Borne, 
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1774.  DUT7,  fnUUltd.  Whitaeld  and  %  pious 
companion  wers  mnch  annoyed  one  night  at  an 
inn  bj  a  let  of  gamUen  in  a  room  adjoining  where 
they  alept.  Their  noiiy  olamonr  and  horrid  blaa* 
phemy  so  excited  Whitfield's  pioas  abhorrence  that 
he  oonld  not  rest.  "  I  will  go  to  them  and  reprove 
their  wickedness,"  said  he.  His  companion  remon- 
strated in  Yain.  He  went.  His  words  of  reproof 
were  apparently  powerless  upon  them.  Returning, 
he  lay  down  to  Aeepw  His  companion  asked  him, 
"What  did  yon  gain  by  it?  **  "A  soft  pillow,*'  he 
said,  and  soon  feU  asleep^  A  good  conscience  gives 
a  soft  pillow. 

1775.  DnT7,  H«rolo  mbm  of.  At  the  founder- 
iiig  of  that  noble  steamer  the  **  Iiondon,"  an  instance 
of  death  occurred  arising  out  of  an  heroic  sense  of 
duty.  When  the  only  iMiat  that  remained  left  the 
ilUfated  ship,  the  sailors  urged  their  captain  (Mar- 
tin) €0  leave  the  vessel ;  but  the  brave  man  waved 
his  hand,  and  said,  '*!  wUl  go  down  with  the 
passengers  ;  but  I  wish  you  God  speed  and  safe  to 
land."— X>en<oii. 

1776.  DT7T7,  Homely.  The  Princess  Alice^  the 
beloved  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria^  after  an 
ancient  custom  of  royalty,  chose  the  lark  as  her 
emblem,  because,  as  she  said,  while  it  lived  on  the 
ground  and  obscurely,  it  taught  that  in  the  dis- 
charge of  homely  duties  we  find  the  strength,  the 
knowledge,  and  the  inspiration  to  fill  the  air  with 
joyous  and  soul-stirring  musiCi  If  this  woman  of 
noble  birth,  the  Lady  Bountiful  in  the  little  state 
over  which  her  husband  ruled,  the  founder  of 
orphanages  and  s6hools,  could  choose  such  an  em- 
blem, it  may  well  be  appropriated  by  those  who 
move  in  the  ordinary  circles  of  ii^nence  and  ex- 
perience. It  ii  in  everyday  life  that  opportunity 
comes  to  do  the  best  things  and  gains  its  sweetest 
reward  of  happiness. 

1777.  DT7T7,  Honour  ol  Alexander,  otherwise 
called  Severus,  degraded  a  legion  of  his  army  by 
depriving  them  of  their  arms  and  dismissing  them 
from  his  service.  One  of  the  severest  threats  he 
could  use  towards  them  was,  **I  shall  no  longer 
style  you  soldiers,  but  eUuem"  To  be  allowed  to 
serve  was  looked  upon  as  honour  enough,  to  be  dis- 
missed from  duty  was  counted  as  infamy. — B^ 

1778.  DX7T7,  Xnadeqnate  notions  ot  Bishop 
Bloomfield  once  reproved  a  clergyman  for  drunken- 
ness. The  clergyman  replied,  **But,  my  lord,  I 
never  was  drunk  on  duty.  "  On  duty  1 "  exclaimed 
the  Bishop ;  "  when  ii  a  dergjrman  not  on  duty  t " 
*<  True,"  said  the  other ;  *«  I  never  thought  of  that" 
— CUrioal  AntedoteM, 

1779.  DUT7,  Ihdivldaal  and  immodiato,  Tra- 
jan was  a  very  just  emperor,  and  one  day,  having 
mounted  his  horse  to  go  mto  battle  with  his  cavalry, 
a  woman  came  and  seixed  him  by  the  foot,  and, 
weeping  bitterly,  asked  him  and  besought  him  to 
do  lustioe  upon  those  who  had,  without  cause,  put 
to  death  her  son,  who  was  an  upright  young  man. 
And  he  answered  and  said,  "  I  will  give  thee  satis- 
faction when  I  return."  And  she  said,  "And  if 
thou  dost  not  return  f  "  And  he  answered,  "  If  I 
do  not  return,  my  successor  will  give  thee  satis- 
faction." And  she  said,  "How  do  I  know  that? 
And  suppose  he  do  it,  what  is  it  to  thee  if  another 
do  good  f  Thou  art  my  debtor,  and  according  to 
thy  deeds  shalt  thou  be  judged ;  it  ii  a  fraud  for  a 


man  not  to  pay  what  he  owes  ;  the  justice  of  another 
will  not  liberate  thee^  and  it  will  be  well  for  thy 
successor  if  he  shall  Ub«ate  himself.''  Moved  by 
these  words,  the  Emperor  lighted,  and  did  justice^ 
and  consolcKi  the  widow,  and  then  mounted  his 
horse,  and  went  to  battle  and  routed  his  enemies.— 
LongfdJUnw. 

1780.  DXrnr,  life's,  OTor.  CapUin  Adair,  of  the 
Guards,  just  before  the  advance  of  that  gallant  corps 
(at  WaterlooX  received  a  mortal  wound  in  his  breast. 
He  staggered  and  feU.  "  Forwaid,  Captain  Adair  T 
said  the  commanding  officer,  thinking  he  had  merely 
stumbled.  Upon  which  the  dying  man  tore  open 
his  coat,  showed  the  Uood  streaming  from  the 
wound,  and  calmly  responded,  "How  can  I  go 
forward  t " — Lord  William  Lemkox, 

1781.  DUTY,  in  trying  times.  Many  years  ago 
I  met  Garlyle  in  St  James's  Park,  and  walked  home 
with  him  to  his  own  house.  It  was  during  the 
Crimean  War ;  and  after  hearing  him  denounce, 
with  his  vigorous,  and  perhaps  exaggerated,  earnest- 
ness, the  oiaos  and  confusion  into  which  our  Ad* 
ministration  had  fallen,  I  ventured  to  ask  hin^ 
"  What,  under  the  circumstances,  is  your  advice 
to  a  canon  of  an  English  cathedral?  "  He  grimly 
laughed  at  my  question,  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
then  answered  in  homely  and  well-known  words, 
but  which  are,  as  it  happens,  especially  fitted  to 
situations  like  that  for  which  he  was  asked  to  give 
counsel,  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do^  do  it 
with  all  thy  might"  That  is  no  doubt  the  lesson 
which  he  leaves  each  one  of  us  in  this  weary  world 
— ^the  world  of  which  he  felt  the  weariness  as  age 
and  infirmity  grew  upon  him — ^but  a  lesson  which 
in  his  more  active  days  he  practised  to  the  full.— > 
Dean  StanUjf, 

1788.  DUT7,  keeps  oat  of  misohiof.  A  ship  on 
her  way  to  Australia  met  with  very  terrible  weather 
and  sprang  a  leak.  There  happened  to  be  a  gentle- 
man on  board  whose  garrulous  tongue  was  calculated 
to  alarm  all  the  passengers.  When  the  storm  camo 
on,  the  captain,  who  knew  what  mischief  may  be 
done  bv  a  talkative  individual,  managed  to  get  near 
him,  with  a  view  to  rendering  him  quiet  Addressing 
the  captain,  the  gentleman  said,  in  a  tone  of  alarm, 
'*  What  an  awf id  storm  !  I  am  afraid  we  shall  go 
to  the  bottom,  for  I  hear  the  leak  is  veiy  bad." 
"Well,"  said  the  captain,  "as  you  seem  to  know  it,  and 
others  do  not,  you  had  better  not  mention  it  to  any 
one,  lest  you  ihould  frighten  the  passengers  or  dispirit 
my  men.  Perhaps,  as  it  is  a  very  bad  case^  you  would 
lend  us  your  help,  and  then  we  may  possibly  get 
through  it  Would  you  have  the  goodness  to  stand 
here  and  hold  on  to  this  rope ;  pray  do  not  leave  it 
but  pull  as  hard  as  ever  you  can  till  I  tell  you  to 
let  it  go."  The  gentleman  clenched  his  teeth,  put 
his  feet  firmly  down,  and  held  to  the  rope  witJi  all 
his  might  The  storm  abating,  the  ship  was  safe^ 
and  he  was  released  from  his  rope-holding.  As  the 
captain  did  not  seem  very  grateful,  he  ventured, 
in  a  roundabout  style,  to  hint  that  such  valuable 
services  as  his,  having  saved  the  vessel,  ought  at 
least  to  be  acknowledged.  "  Oh,"  said  the  captain, 
"  I  only  gave  you  hold  of  that  rope  to  keep  yon  out 
of  mischief,  and  to  prevent  you  alarming  the  rest  ol 
the  passengers." 

1788.  DUTT,  LoTO  of.     Marshal  Lannes,  Duke 
of  Montebello,  when  he  was  a  general  of  a  brigade. 
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entailed  the  oensnre  of  the  great  Napoleon,  although 
the  latter  admired  hiin  for  hta  bravery.  The  Em- 
peror, in  one  of  hie  charaoteristic  fits  of  passion, 
deprived  him  of  his  oommand,  telling  him  he  should 
never  again  draw  a  sword  in  the  service  of  France. 
Some  months  after,  and  while  reviewing  his  troops, 
Napoleon  saw  a  private  in  the  ranks  whose  appear- 
ance was  strikingly  like  that  of  the  degraded  general. 
The  Emperor  advanced  towards  him,  and  at  once 
recognised  in  the  humble  soldier  his  once  distin- 
guished brigadier.  "Lannes/*  said  Napoleon,  "I 
thought  I  ordered  that  3^u  should  never  again  draw 
a  sword  in  the  French  service."  "  You  did,  sire," 
replied  the  private ;  *'  but  you  can't  prevent  me  from 
fighting  for  my  country  with  a  musket."  Napoleon 
adcnowledged  the  true  nobility  of  the  man,  and 
immediately  restored  him  to  his  command.  Pious 
confidence  to  work  and  wait»  and  never  rebel,  may 
be  long-suffering,  but  it  cannot  finally  go  wrong. 
'*  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him." 

1784.  DUTY,  LoTe  of  heroia  Lieutenant  Parry's 
appointment  as  commander  of  the  Arctic  Expedition 
was  the  result  of  his  love  of  heroic  adventure.  He 
had  written  to  a  friend  expressing  a  great  desire  to 
take  part  in  a  party  about  to  be  formed  for  explor- 
ing the  River  Congo.  As  he  concluded  it  his  eye 
fell  upon  a  paragraph  in  the  newspapers  stating 
that  the  Government  were  about  to  attempt  the 
North-West  Passage.  He  reopened  hin  letter,  men- 
tioned the  fact  to  his  friend,  and  concluded  it  with 
these  words  :  "  Hot  or  cold  is  all  one  to  me — Africa 
or  the  Pole."  This  letter  was  shown  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Admiralty,  and  within  a  week  Lieu- 
tenant Parry  received  the  offer  of  the  command 
which  has  since  made  him  famous. — B, 

1785.  DUTY,  must  be  done.  King  Henry  V. 
never  swore  a  profane  oath.  He  had  only  two  ways 
of  expressing  his  utmost  determination  and  what 
his  resolution  was.  When  anything  wrong  was 
proposed  to  him,  his  one  word  was  **  Impossible." 
When  anything  in  the  shape  of  duty  came  before 
him,  he  had  only  one  expression,  '*It  must  be 
done." — Dean  Stanley, 

1786.  DUTY,  not  to  be  left.  When  persecution 
arose  in  Home,  the  Christians,  anxious  to  preserve 
their  great  teacher  Peter,  advised  him  to  flee.  He 
was  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  city  when  he  met  our 
Lord.  "Lord,  whither  goest  Thou!"  asked  the 
apostle.  "  I  go  to  Home,"  was  the  answer,  "  there 
once  more  to  be  crucified. "  Peter  understood  the 
rebuke,  returned  at  once,  and  was  crucified. — 
Legend  from  St,  Ambrote, 

1787.  DITTY,  or  loye  7  I  make  it  a  point  to  go 
and  see  my  widowed  mother  at  Northfleet  once  a 
year.  Now,  suppose  I  should  go  there  next  Thanks- 
giving Day,  and  say,  **  Mother,  I  did  not  want  to 
come  this  time,  but  a  sense  of  duty  compelled  me," 
don't  you  think  that  mother  would  very  soon  tell 
me  if  that  was  all  that  brought  me  I  need  not  come 
again?  And  yet  is  not  that  the  way  that  many 
Christians  go  about  the  Lord's  work  T  They  have 
no  love  for  it. — Moody, 

1788.  DUTY,  our  owxi,13ticking  to.  An  artillery- 
man at  Waterloo  was  asked  what  he  had  seen. 
He  replied  that  he  saw  nothing  but  smoke.  The 
artilleryman  was  next  asked  what  he  had  been 
doing.  He  replied  that  he  had  "jost  blazed  away 
at  his  own  gun."— ^tt«Art«. 


1789.  DUTY,  The  lower,  faithfoUy  performed. 
For  no  less  than  ten  years,  1804-1814,  Hange  (the 
Norwegian  evangelist)  remained  in  his  prison,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  interval,  during  which  the 
Government  took  him  out  At  this  time  England 
was  blockading  *  the  Norwegian  coast,  and  the 
country  was  in  dire  need  of  everything,  even  of 
salt.  The  Grovemment  needed  practical  men  who 
could  prepare  this  from  sea-water.  Their  thoughts 
fell  upon  Hange,  and  he  was  released  from  prison 
in  order  that  he  might  travel  round  the  coast  and 
set  saltworks  going.  When,  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  tlie  Government,  he  had  fini^ed  this  task, 
he  was  compelled  to  go  back  to  his  priaoi^  until  his 
earthly  trisis  came  to  an  end  in  1814. — Bichard 
Lovettf  M,A, 

1790.  DUTY,  The  private  Chxistian^B.  '*You 
are  not  called  on,"  said  Mr.  Shore,  "to  preach.  'The 
star  did  not  spesJc  to  those  who  followed  it  to  where 
it  hung  over  Bethlehem ;  it  only  shone." — Daily 
Tdegraph, 

1791.  DUTY,  Thought  of,  in  death.  The  general 
who  does  his  duty  falls  on  the  field  and  is  happy. 
'*  They  run ;  they  run !  "  cried  an  eager  soldier  on 
the  heights  of  Abraham.  "Who  run?"  eagerly 
inquired  the  dying  Wolfe.  "The  French,"  was  the 
answer.  "  Then  I  die  happy ;  I  have  done  my 
duty." — DentotK 

1792.  DUTY,  to  be  done,  and  left  with  God.  In 
1799,  when  the  armies  of  Napoleon  were  sweep- 
ing over  the  Continent,  Massena  suddenly  appeared 
on  the  heights  above  the  town  of  Feldkiroh  at  the 
head  of  18,000  men.  It  was  EAter  Day,  and  the 
rays  of  the  rising  sun  glittered  on  the  weapons  of 
the  French,  as  they  appeared  drawn  up  on  the  hills 
to  the  west  of  the  town.  The  Town  Council  were 
hastily  called  together  to  consult  what  was  to  be 
done.  To  defend  the  town  was  out  of  the  question. 
What,  then,  were  they  to  do  ?  After  much  discus- 
sion, the  old  Dean  of  the  Church  rose  and  said, 
"  My  brothers,  it  is  Easter  Day !  We  have  been 
reckoning  our  own  strength,  and  that  fails.  Let 
us  turn  to  God.  Ring  the  bells  and  have  service 
as  usual,  and  leave  the  matter  in  God's  hands." 
They  agreed  to  do  as  he  said.  Then  from  the 
church-towers  in  Feldkirch  there  rang  out  joyous 
peals  in  honour  of  the  Resurrection,  whilst  the 
streets  were  full  of  worshippers  hastening  to  the 
house  of  God.  The  French  heard  the  sudden 
clangour  of  the  joy-bells  with  surprise  and  alarm, 
and  concluding  that  the  Austrian  army  had  arrived 
to  relieve  the  place,  Massena  suddenly  broke  up 
his  camp,  gave  the  order  to  march,  and  before  the 
bells  had  ceased  ringing  not  a  Frenchman  was  to 
be  seen. 

1793.  DUTY,  towards  otben.  "Is  there  one 
word  which  expresses  the  whole  duty  of  man?" 
Confucius  was  once  asked.  He  seems  to  have 
paused,  unwilling  to  dismiss  so  lightly  such  a 
momentous  topic;  but  recovering  himself,  "Yes," 
he  said,  "there  is  one  word,  Reciprocity  !"  which, 
he  explained,  was  simply  the  doing  unto  others 
as  we  would  they  should  do  to  us. — Sev,  B.  JL 
Haweiif  M,A, 

1794.  DUTIES,  Preaching  and  practising.  One 
of  the  martyrs  in  Queen  Mary's  days  confessed  that 
his  prejudice  against  the  Protestants  was  for  their 
insisting  so  much  on  faith  and  things  of  a  myste- 
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ri<ras  natare.  '*But,'*  says  he,  ''when,  among  the 
Papists,  I  heard  nothing  but  works,  I  scarce  did 
uny ;  now,  where  duties  are  preached  less,  I  find 
them  practised  more,*' — Whiteenms, 

1790.  DYING,  and  good  deodi.  When  a  man 
dies,  they  who  survive  him  ask  what  property  he 
has  left  behind  :  the  angel  who  bends  over  the 
dying  man  asks  what  good  deeds  he  has  sent  before 
him. — Mahomet, 

1700.  D7IN0,  ATondon  to.  An  athlete  of  Avig- 
non, noted  for  his  great  strength,  literally  struggled 
with  death.  His  last  words  were,  **  O  Death,  if  vou 
were  a  man  what  short  work  I'd  make  of  yon  I  ' — 
New  Handbook  of  lUtutraUons, 

1797.  DTINO,  ATVTBioii  to.  A  few  yean  ago, 
a  gentleman  in  London,  when  on  his  deathbed, 
felt  so  strong  an  aversion  to  dying  and  leaving 
behind  him  his  wealth,  that  he  hastily  rose  from  his 
bed,  went  out,  and  walked  in  his  yard,  exclaiming 
that  he  would  not  die !  But  the  unhappy  man's 
strength  being  soon  exhausted,  his  affrighted  friends 
carried  him  tMck  to  his  bed,  where  he  soon  expired. 

179a.  DTINO,  Companction  at  Edward  IIL 
departed  in  great  compunction.  *'  What  for  weak- 
nesa  of  body,  contrition  of  heart,  sobbing  for  his 
sins,  his  voice  and  speech  failed  him ;  and,  scarce 
half  pronouncing  the  word  '  Jesu,'  he,  with  his  last 
word,  made  an  end  of  his  speech,  and  yielded  up  the 
ghost"— Zt/c't  Latt  Houn. 

1799.  DYING,  for  Chriat.  The  priests  retired, 
.leaving  the  martyrs  to  take  their  last  meal;  but 
as  they  had  now  no  further  need  to  sustain  their 
mortal  life,  they  only  thought  of  giving  to  their 
souls  the  mystic  feast  of  exhortations,  prayers,  and 
hymns,  the^aliments  of  immortality.  Their  calm 
and  pious  raptures  touched  the  jailers  and  the 
soldiers ;  but  when  the  captives  thanked  them  for 
their  good  oflSces,  and  begged  them  to  forgive  any 
involuntary  wrongs,  the  guards  melted  into  tears. 
One  of  them  particularly  appeared  much  moved. 
"My  friend^"  said  Rochette  to  him,  '*are  not  you 
ready  to  die  for  your  king?  Why,  then,  do  you 
grieve  at  our  dying  for  G<xl  1  ** — The  Pattor  of  the 
DeaerL 

1800.  DYING,  for  others.  The  plague  was  mak- 
ing a  desert  of  the  city  of  Marseilles;  death  was 
everywhere.  The  physicians  could  do  nothing.  In 
one  of  their  councils  it  was  decided  that  a  corpse 
mnst  be  dissected ;  but  it  would  be  death  to  the 
operator.  A  celebrated  physician  of  the  number 
arose  and  said,  "  I  devote  myself  for  the  safety  of 
my  conntiy.  Before  this  numerous  assembly,  I 
swear,  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  religion,  that 
to-morrow,  at  the  break  of  day,  I  will  dissect  a 
corpse,  and  write  down  as  I  proceed  what  I  observe.*' 
He  immediately  left  the  room,  made  his  will,  and 
spent  the  night  in  religious  exercises.  During  the 
day  a  man  had  died  in  his  house  of  the  plague  ;  and 
at  daybreak  on  the  following  morning  the  physician, 
whose  name  was  Guyon,  entered  the  room  and 
critically  made  the  necessary  examiuations,  writing 
down  all  his  surgical  observations.  He  then  left 
the  room,  threw  the  papers  into  a  vase  of  vinegar, 
that  they  might  not  convey  the  disease  to  another, 
and  retired  to  a  convenient  plaoe^  whei^  he  died  in 
twelve  hours. 

1801.  DYING,  for  others.    When,  in  the  extreme 


South,  a  boat  containing  a  party  of  our  men  had 
struck  on  the  shoab,  and  they  were  obliged  to  lie 
down  to  escape  the  shower  of  balls  that  wero  flying 
in  every  direction,  a  stout  black  man  said,  "  Some- 
body must  be  hit  to  get  dis  yer  boat  out  of  danger," 
and  sprang  overboard  and  put  his  shoulder  to  the 
gunnel,  and  shoved  her  off ;  and  while  the  party 
escaped,  he,  pierced,  fell  into  the  stream  and  died. 
He  knew  what  he  risked,  but  he  said,  in  his  soul, 
"  Hero  are  these  my  friends.  They  must  all  perish, 
or  some  one  must  take  the  rislL  I  take  it" — 
Beeeher, 

1899.  DYING,  going  homo;  "Dying,"  said  the 
Rev.  S.  Medley,  '*  is  sweet  work !  sweet  work  I 
Glory,  glory!  Home,  home  I"  '*Life,"  said  the 
departing  Camerarini,  *'is  to  me  death^leath, 
life."— Z^/c's  Latt  Houre. 

1805.  DYING,  is  serious  work.  Fixing  his  eyes 
on  two  or  three  of  his  relations  at  his  beidside,  he 
addressed  them  in  the  most  affectionate  manner: 
"  O  sirs  !  dying-work  is  serious ! — serious  work  in- 
deed I — and  that  you  will  soon  find,  as  stroug  as  you 
are." — Life  of  Rev,  John.  Brown  of  HaddingtotL 

1804.  DYING,  Preparing  for.  I  once  saw  the 
sweetest  sight — a  little,  weary  child  falling  asleep 
upon  the  grass,  with  a  posy  of  flowers  in  its  hand. 
By  degrees  the  little  fingers  relaxed  their  hold,  the 
little  head  drooped  gently,  the  little  eyes  closed,  and 
the  child  slept  (£xi  grant  that  when  I  fall  into 
my  last  sleep  my  poor  fingers  may  have  in  them 
some  posy,  some  sweet  flowers  1  Is  there  anything 
in  my  little  garden  that  I  may  hold  in  my  hand 
when  I  come  to  die  ?  Righteousness  f  Ah  t  that 
is  a  poor  weed  at  its  best  Genius!  What  will 
that  do  for  me  in  that  sublime  hour  when  the  babe 
and  the  suckling  have  more  4mowledge  of  the  things 
of  God  than  the  very  wisest  of  this  world.  Great 
richest  Even  the  man  of  the  world  will  laugh 
at  you  if  you  propose  to  hold  those  in  your  hand 
in  the  hour  of  death.  A  worldling  made  himself 
famous  by  telling  a  man  who  was  on  his  deathbed, 
but  did  not  want  to  part  from  bis  riches,  "  Where 
you  are  going,"  said  he,  "your  gold  would  melt, 
even  if  you  could  take  it  with  you.*'  But  there 
grows  sometimes  in  the  deep,  shadowed  part  of  a 
man's  heart  the  sweetest  flower — lowliness  towards 
God ;  and  another  flower — humbleness  towards  man. 
But  even  that  does  not  make  a  handful.  When  a 
man  is  sinking  to  his  last  sleep  let  him  turn  to 
the  fulness  of  God.  Then  gathers  he,  if  he  be  wise, 
the  flower  of  forgiveness,  the  great  passion-flower  of 
Grod's  love,  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  blood-red  rose 
and  the  amaranth  of  the  Eternal  Realm. — Qeotge 
Dawwn, 

1806.  DYING,  Yoloe  fxtasL  Perhaps  there  is 
Kcarcelv  on  record  a  more  beautiful  anecdote  than 
that  which  Bishop  Middleton  relates  of  this  most 
exemplary  soldier  of  the  cross  (Warts).  He  was 
lying,  apparently  lifeless,  when  Grericke,  a  worthy 
fellow-labourer  in  the  service  of  the  same  sodety, 
who  imagined  that  the  immortal  spirit  had  actually 
taken  its  flight,  began  to  chant  over  his  remains  a 
stanza  of  the  favourite  hymn  which  used  to  soothe 
and  elevate  him  in  his  lifetime.  The  verses  were 
finished  without  a  sign  of  recognition  or  sympathy 
from  the  still  form  ^fore  him ;  but  when  the  last 
clause  was  over  the  voice  which  was  supposed  to 
be  hushed  in  death  took  up  the  second  stanza  of 
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Ihe  ukme  hymn,  completed  it  with  distinct  md 
furticulate  utterance,  and  then  was  heard  no  more. 
^-JReUgioui  Tract  Society  Anecdotet, 

1606.  EARLY  impreBBions,  abiding.  Gold- 
smith says  that  he  brought  from  Ireland  nothing 
but  hia  brogue  and  his  blunders,  and  they  never 
left  him. — Wathingion  Irving, 

1807.£ABLYimprMBioiLi,P«ziiiAneiiceo£  Some 
yearn  ago  a  native  Greenlander  came  to  the  United 
States.  It  was  too  hot  for  him  there ;  so  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  return  home,  and  took  passage  on  a 
ship  that  was  going  that  way.  But  he  died  before 
he  got  back,  and  as  he  was  dying,  he  turned  to 
those  who  were  around  him,  and  said,  '^  Qo  on  deck 
and  see  if  you  can  see  ice.'*  **Wliat  a  strange 
thing  1 "  some  would  say.  It  was  not  a  strange 
ihing  at  alL  When  that  man  was  a  baby  the  first 
thing  he  saw,  after  his  nK>ther,  was  ic(i  His  house 
was  made  of  ice.  The  window  was  a  slab  of  ice. 
He  was  cradled  in  ice.  The  water  that  he  drank 
was  melted  ice.  If  he  ever  sat  at  a  table,  it  was  a 
table  of  ioe.  The  scenery  about  his  home  was  ioe. 
The  mountains  were  of  ice.  The  fields  were  filled 
with  ice.  And  when  he  became  a  man  he  had  a 
sledge  and  twelve  dogs  that  ran  him  fifty  miles  a 
day  over  ioe.  And  many  a  day  he  stooped  over  a 
hole  in  the  ice  twenty-four  hours  to  put  his  spear 
in  the  head  of  any  seal  that  might  come  there.  He 
had  always  been  accustomed  to  see  ice,  and  he  knew 
that  if  his  companions  on  the  ship  could  see  ioe  it 
would  be  evidence  that  he  was  near  home.  The 
thought  of  ioe  was  the  very  last  thought  in  his 
min<^  as  it  was  the  very  first  impression  made 
there.  The  earliest  impressions  are  the  deepest. 
Those  things  which  are  mstilled  into  the  heaits  of 
children  endure  for  ever  and  for  ever. — OUrioal 
labrarif, 

1608.  EARLY  indulgenOM,  r6grett6d.  Lord 
Chancellor  Nortbington  had  in  his  youth  enjoyed  the 
pleasures  of  the  table ;  but  many  a  severe  fit  of  the 
gout  was  the  result  of  his  early  indulgences.  When 
suffering  from  its  effects  one  day  he  mutteredt  after 
a  painful  walk  between  the  woolsack  and  the  bar, 
"  If  I  had  known  that  these  legs  were  one  day  to 
carry  a  Chancellor,  I  had  taken  better  care  of  them 
when  I  was  a  lad." — Oroahe  Jama, 

1809.  EABNESTNESS  and  toleiniiity,  Effects  of. 
We  shall  never  forget  an  occasion  when  the  manner 
of  the  preacher  in  ffiving  out  his  text  was  such  that 
no  sermon  followea  It  was  that  passage  in  Jere- 
miah :  **  The  harvest  is  passed,  the  summer  is  ended, 
and  ye  are  not  saved  1 "  The  slow,  solemn  earnest- 
ness of  the  speaker  whilst  giving  out  these  words 
had  such  an  effect  that  a  prayer-meeting  took  the 
place  of  a  sermon. — /.  S,  TaytoTf  Pli,D. 

1810L  EARNESTNESS,  cauisUaa,  lUnstrated. 
When  Xavier  was  preparing  to  go  forth  upon  his 
mission  through  the  East,  his  friend  Bodriguex,  who 
shared  his  apartment  in  the  hospital  at  Rome,  was 
awakened  in  the  night  by  his  earnest  exclamations. 
He  heard  him  tossing  restlessly  on  his  bed,  and  at 
times  there  came  from  the  lips  of  the  sleeping  man 
the  agitated  appeal,  "Yet  more,  O  my  Grod !  '  It  was 
not  until  mauy  months  afterwards  that  he  revealed 
the  vision.  He  had  seen  in  his  slumber  the  wild 
and  terrible  future  of  his  career  spread  out  before 
him.    There  were  barbarous  regions,  islanda,  and 


continents^  and  mighty  empues  which  he  was  to 
win  to  his  faith.  Storms,  indeed,  swept  around 
them,  and  hunger  and  thirst  were  everywhere,  and 
death  in  many  a  fearful  form ;  yet  he  shrank  not 
back.  He  was  willing  to  dare  the  peril  if  he  could 
but  win  the  prize ;  nay,  he  yearned  for  still  vrider 
fields  of  labour,  and  with  an  absorbing  passion  that 
filled  every  faculty  and  haunted  him  even  in  his 
slumber,  he  exclaimed,  "Yet  more,  O  my  God !  yet 
more  1  '* — Kip^»  Ckit^icU  of  ChriitianUy. 

1811.  EARNESTNESS,  Effects  of.  A  poor  old 
woman  had  often  in  vain  attempted  to  obtain  the 
ear  of  Philip  of  Macedon  to  certain  wrongs  of  which 
she  complained.  The  King  at  last  abruptly  told 
her  he  vras  not  at  leisure  to  hear  her.  "No!" 
exelaimed  she;  "then  you  are  not  at  leisure  to 
be  long."  PhUip  was  confounded ;  he  pondered  a 
moment  in  silence  over  her  words,  then  desired  her 
to  proceed  with  her  case ;  and  ever  after  made  it  a 
rule  to  listen  attentively  to  the  applications  of  all 
who  addressed  hiuL^-Perey  Aneodote*. 

1819.  EARNESTNESS,  EffeetsoL  Govenor Brad- 
ford, of  New  Plymouth,  tells  the  story  of  Barrowe's 
conversion.  He  was  walking  in  London  on»  Lord's 
Day  with  one  of  his  companions,  and  heard  a 
preacher  at  his  sermon  very  loud  as  they  passed  by 
the  church.  Upon  which  Mr.  Barrowe  said  to  his 
consort,  "Let  us  go  in  and  hear  what  this  man 
saith  that  is  thus  in  earnest*'  "  Tush  * "  saith  the 
other.  What  1  shall  we  go  to  hear  a  man  talk ! " 
But  in  he  went  and  sat  down.  And  the  minister 
was  vehement  in  reproving  sin,  and  sharply  applied 
the  judgment  of  God  against  the  same.  Barrowe 
was  touched  to  the  quick,  and  from  tha^  time  lived 
a  new  life,  becoming  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Puritan  party.— 'i>r.  3aU, 

181S.  EARNESTNESS,  for  Ghxist  The  Rtv. 
James  Hervey  did  not  confine  his  preaching  to 
the  church,  but  took  every  opportunity  to  speak  of 
Christ  A  constant  hearer  of  his  related,  that  one 
day,  after  he  had  preached  on  Gren.  xxviiL  12: 
"  And  behold  a  ladder  set  up  on  the  earth,  and  the 
top  of  it  reached  to  heaven,"  ftc.,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  a  type  of  Christ ;  as  he  came  down  the 
lane  leading  from  the  ohurdi  to  his  own  house,  his 
hearers,  as  usual,  stood  on  each  side  of  it  to  pay  him 
their  respects.  As  soon  as  be  came  to  the  top  of 
the  lane  he  lifted  up  his  hands,  and  as  he  passed 
along  addressed  them,  "O  my  friends,  I  beg  of 
Qcd  you  may  not  forget  this  glorious  ladder  that 
Almightv  God  hath  provided  for  poor  sinners — a 
ladder  that  will  conduct  us  from  this  grovelling 
earth — a  ladder  that  will  raise  ns  above  our  corrup- 
tion, unto  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  Grod." 

1814.  EARNESTNESS  for  Chriit,  TbonghtfU. 
Several  young  hidie.4,  of  a  proud,  gay  and  fashion- 
able character,  lived  together  in  a  fashionable 
family.  Two  men  were  strongly  desirous  to  get 
the  subject  of  religion  before  them,  but  were  at  a 
loss  how  to  accomplish  it,  for  fear  they  would  all 
combine,  and  counteract  or  resist  every  serious  im- 
pression. At  length  they  took  this  course :  they 
called,  and  sent  their  card  to  one  of  the  young  ladies 
by  name.  She  came  downstairs,  and  they  con- 
versed with  her  on  the  subject  of  her  salvation ;  and 
as  she  was  alone,  she  not  only  treated  them  poUtely, 
but  seemed  to  receive  the  truth  in  seriousness.  A 
day  a  two  afterwards  they  called  in  like  manner 
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on  another^  and  then  another,  and  so  on  till  they 
had  convez^ed  with  every  one  separately ;  and  in 
a  little  time,  I  belieye,  they  were  all  oonverted. — 
Arvine, 

1816.  EABNESTNESS,  for  salvation.  There  is 
a  story  told  of  a  Teasel  that  was  wrecked  and  was 
going  down  at  sea.  There  were  not  enoagh  life- 
boats to  take  all  on  board.  When  the  vessel  went 
down  some  of  the  lifeboats  were  near  the  vessel 
A  man  swam  from  the  wreck,  just  as  it  was  going 
down,  to  one  of  the  boats,  but  they  had  no  room  to 
take  him  in,  and  they  refused.  When  they  refused 
he  seized  hold  of  the  boat  with  his  right  hand,  but 
they  took  a  sword  and  cut  off  his  fingers.  When 
he  had  loot  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  the  man 
was  so  earnest  to  save  his  life  that  he  seized  the 
boat  with  his  left  hand ;  and  they  cut  off  the  fingers 
of  that  hand  toa  Then  the  man  swam  up  and 
seized  the  boat  with  his  teeth,  and  they  had  com- 
passion on  him  and  relented.  They  6ould  not  cut 
off  his  head,  so  they  took  him  in,  and  the  man  saved 
his  life.  Why  ?  Because  he  wcu  in  eamett.  Why 
not  sec^  your  soul's  salvation  as  that  man  sought 
to  save  his  Ufe? — Moody, 

1816.  EABN£STNES8i  Inflnence  of.  A  man  of 
great  capacity  and  culture,  with  a  head  like  Ben- 
jamin Franklin's,  an  avowed  unbeliever  in  Chris- 
tianity, came  every  Sunday  afternoon,  for  many 
years,  to  hear  him  (Dr.  Brown).  I  remember  his 
look  well,  as  if  interested,  but  not  impressed.  He 
was  often  asked  by  his  friends  why  he  went  when 
he  didn't  believe  one  word  of  what  he  heard. 
"  Neither  do  I ;  but  I  like  to  hear  and  to  see  a  man 
earnest  once  a  week  about  anything."  It  is  related 
of  David  Hume  that,  having  heard  my  great  grand- 
father preach,  he  said^  "  That*s  the  man  for  me ;  he 
means  what  he  says ;  he  speaks  as  if  Jesus  Christ 
was  at  his  elbow."— /o&n  Brown,  M.J). 

1817.  EABHESTNESS,  in  preaching.  If  at  an 
assize  town  at  the  time  of  any  celebrated  trial,  and 
the  prisoner  had  been  fomid  guilty  and  sentenced 
to  death,  he  (Whitefield)  would,  at  the  close  of  his 
sermon,  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  pause  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  after  a  terrible  denunciation  upon  those 
who  neglect  so  great  salvation,  exclaim,  "  I  am  now 
going  to  put  on  my  condemning  cap ;  sinner,  I  must 
do  it.  I  must  pronounce  sentence  against  you." 
And  then  he  would  repeat  the  awful  words  of  our 
Lord,  ''Depart,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire, 
prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angel&" — Winter, 

1818.  EABNESTNESS,  in  warning  men.  A  story 
is  told  of  a  traveller  who  was  journeying  in  the 
darkneiw  along  a  road  that  led  to  a  deep  and  rapid 
ri^er,  which,  swollen  by  sudden  rains,  was  chafing 
and  roaring  within  its  precipitous  banks.  The  bridge 
that  cross^  the  stream  had  been  swept  away  by  the 
torrent,  but  he  knew  it  not.  A  man  met  him,  and 
after  inquiring  whither  he  was  bound,  said  to  him 
in  an  indifferent  way,  "Are  you  aware  that  the 
bridge  is  gone  ?  "  "  No,"  was  the  answer.  "  Why 
do  you  think  sol"  ''Oh,  I  heard  such  a  report 
this  afternoon  ;  and  though  I  am  not  certain  about 
it,  you  had  perhaps  better  not  proceed."  Deceived 
by  the  hesitating  and  undecided  manner,  the  tra- 
veller pushed  onward.  Soon  another,  meeting  him, 
cried  out  in  consternation,  "  Sir,  sir,  the  bridge  is 
gone!**^  "Oh  yes,"  replied  the  wayfarer,  "some 
one  told  me  that  story  a  little  distance  back ;  but, 


fcom  the  careless  tone  with  which  he  told  it,  I  am 
sure  it  is  an  idle  tale."  "  Oh,  it  is  true,  it  is  true  l'' 
exclaimed  the  other.  "  I  know  the  bridge  is  gone^ 
for  I  barely  escaped  being  carried  away  with  it  my- 
self. Danger  is  before  you,  and  you  must  not  go 
un."  And  in  the  excitement  of  his  feeUngs  he 
grasped  him  by  the  hands,  and  besought  him  not 
to  rush  upon  manifest  destruction.  Convinced  hg 
the  eamett  voice,  the  earnest  eyes,  the  earnest  ges- 
tures, the  traveller  turned  back  and  was  saved. 

1819.  EABNESTNESS,  Ineslstible.  •  Whitefield 
was  standing  with  his  arms  extended,  inviting  sin- 
ners to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  oome.  Just  as  Tanner 
was  preparing  to  throw  a  stone  he  heard  the  preacher 
ezdaim  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  Thou  art  the  man ! " 
Struck  with  amazement,  his  resolution  failed  him, 
and  he  remained  listening  with  astonishment  to  the 
end  of  the  sermon.  From  that  day  forward  he 
became  a  changed,  a  converted  man,  and  subse- 
quently a  preacher  of  the  Gospel — J.  R,  Andretoe^ 
Life  of  Whit^fieUL 

1820.  EABNESTNESS,  mUuM  np  for  othor 
things.  Abd-el-Mourad,  a  dervish,  and  a  favourite 
warrior  of  Orkhan,  made  a  vow  never  to  employin 
battle  but  a  sabre  made  of  the  plane-tree.  The 
vigour  of  his  arm  g^ve,  it  is  said,  to  this  weapon 
the  weight  and  the  edge  of  one  of  iron.— Zamartitie. 

1881.  EABNESTNESS,  with  affection.  Power  of. 

Tears  ago  three  American  ministers  went  to  preach 
to  the  Cherokee  Indians.  One  preached  very  deli- 
berately  and  coolly  ;  and  the  chiefs  held  a  council 
to  know  whether  the  Great  Spirit  spoke  to  them 
through  that  man  ;  and  they  declared  He  did  not, 
because  he  was  not  so  much  engaged  as  their  head 
men  were  in  their  national  concerns.  Another  spoke 
to  them  in  a  most  vehement  manner ;  and  they  again 
determined  in  council  that  the  Great  Spirit  did  not 
speak  to  them  through  that  man,  because  he  was 
mad.  The  third  preached  to  them  in  an  earnest 
and  fervent  manner;  and  they  agreed  that  the  Great 
Spirit  might  speak  to  them  through  him,  because 
he  was  both  earnest  and  affectionate.  The  last  was 
ever  after  kindly  received. 

1822.  EABTH,  and  heaven.  Mr.  John  Elliot 
was  once  on  a  visit  to  a  merchant^  and  finding  him 
in  his  counting-house,  where  he  saw  books  of  busi- 
ness on  the  table,  and  all  his  books  of  devotion  on 
the  shelf,  he  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  here  is  earth  on  the 
table,  and  heaven  on  the  shelf.  Pray,  don't  think 
so  much  of  the  table  as  altogether  to  forget  the 
shelf." 

1823.  EABTHLY  gloxy.  Worth  of.  Alexander 
the  Great  wandered  to  the  gates  of  Paradise,  and 
knocked  for  entrance.  "  Who  knocks  ?  "  demanded 
the  guardian  angeL  "Alexander."  "  Who  is  Alex- 
ander ?  "  "  Alexander-r<^  Alexander — ^Alexander 
the  Great — the  conqueror  of  the  world."  "  We 
know  him  not,*'  replied  the  angel ;  "  this  is  the 
Lord's  gate ;  only  the  righteous  enter  here." — 
Talmud, 

1824.  EABTHLTgrandenr,  andthefatnre.  An 
Egyptian  mummy  was  unrolled  at  Paris  at  the  time 
of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1867.  Mummies  have 
often  been  unrolled  before,  and  perhaps  nothing 
worthy  of  special  record  would  have  been  noted  of 
this  embalmed  body  but  for  the  singular  accom- 
paniment of  a  few  leaves  in  its  armpits  and  the 
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complete  preservaiioii  of  their  fonii%  althongh  they 
hsd  lost  their  colour.  Tbftt  maa  who  goes  from 
this  world  with  no  other  aoqnisitioii  than  gold  or 
the  memory  of  bodily  satisfactions  and  enjoyments 
is  most  fitly  symbolised  by  this  mnmmy,  which  bore 
no  other  final  token  of  its  earthly  grandeur  or 
Indastnr  than  a  few  dead  leaves  nnder  its  arm. — 
Tht  Btgher  MkUttry  of  Naiun. 

1880.  EASE  and  progTeii»  fflutrafted.  A  tra- 
Teller  who  had  ridden  all  day  over  a  hard,  stony 
road  came  at  length  to  a  piece  of  abont  a  mile  in 
length,  which,  having  been  macadamised,  was  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  to  ride  npon.  On  this  little 
tract  he  trotted  backwards  and  forwards  for  some 
time,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  all  who  obserred 
him,  one  of  whom,  at  last,  asked  what  he  meant  by 
SQch  strange  conduct  **  Indeed,"  said  he,  "  and  I 
like  to  let  well  alone ;  now  I  have  got  upon  a  good 
bit  of  road,  why,  sure^  I  should  make  the  best  of 
it ;  from  what  I  have  seen,  I  don't  expect  to  set 
a  better  bit  of  ground  the  whole  way." — Iruh 
Aneedot€». 

1826.  EASTER  morning,  Ttaditloii  of.     The 

simple-hearted  peasants  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
have  a  tradition  that  every  Easter  morning  the  sun, 
as  the  mists  of  dawn  dear  away,  «nd  his  full-orbed 
splendour  is  about  to  break  upon  the  world,  turns 
round  three  times  in  his  plaoe^  and  Bcatters  a  shower 
of  radiant  beams  over  earth  and  sky ;  after  which 
he  shines  steadily,  as  on  other  and  lesser  days.  So, 
in  the  faint  twilight  of  the  early  morning,  when  the 
darkneis  of  the  night  has  scarcely  melted  into  the 
first  pearly  softness  of  the  coming  day,  old  men  and 
little  children,  matrons  and  maids,  climb  the  nearest 
hill,  and  from  its  summit  stand  gazing,  as  did  the 
wondering  apostles  on  Ascension  Day,  into  the  blue 
heaven  alx>ve  them.  .  •  .  We  imile  at  the  folly  that 
is  so  apparent  in  this  figment  of  an  untutored  fancy, 
while,  as  in  all  myths  and  traditions,  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  beautiful  thought  that  lies  at  its 
root.  For  are  not  all  things  glad  when  the  Easter 
morning  breaks  t  Does  not  the  sun,  even  to  our 
dull  vision,  seem  to  rise  with  a  grander  meaning 
of  triumph  than  on  common  daysT  Do  not  our 
hearts  thrill  with  an  intenser  joy  as  we  come  from 
the  ffloom  of  the  place  where  they  laid  Him,  to 
stand  with  His  beloved  ones,  looking  on  the  empty 
sepulchre,  or  seeing  with  Kary  the  'stately,  gentle, 
and  benignant  form  of  the  risen  Christ  I — Chrittian 
Age. 

1887.  E00LE8IA8TICI8H,  abranL  The  Scot- 
tish Episcopal  Church  owes  its  origin  to  Archbishop 
Laud,  whose  High-Church  principles  are  supposed 
to  pervade  it  till  this  day.  An  anecdote  is  told  of 
two  ministers  of  that  communion  who  both  attached 
much  virtue  to  ecclesiastical  order  and  adherence  to 
the  ecclesiasticism  of  the  past  "  I  find  I  can  make 
no  impression  on  my  people,"  said  the  one.  *'No 
wonder,"  replied  the  other;  "your  church  stands 
north  and  south." — Rev.  Ckeaiu  Jtogert,  LL,D. 

1828.  EDinCATION,  the  aim  of  Christiaa 
•peech.  When  Handel's  oratorio  of  the  **  Mes- 
siah" had  won  the  admiration  of  many  of  the 
great,  Lord  Kinnoul  took  occasion  to  pay  him 
some  compliments  on  the  noble  entertainment 
which  he  had  lately  given  the  town.  **  My  lord," 
said  Handel,  "  I  should  be  sorry  if  I  only  enter- 
tained them ;  I  wish  to  make  them  better."    It  is 


to  be  feared  that  many  speechmakers  at  pobUo 
meetings  could  not  say  as  much  ;  and  yet  bow  dare 
any  of  us  waste  the  time  of  our  fellow  inmiortals  in 
mere  amusing  talk  1  If  we  have  nothing  to  speak 
to  edification,  how  much  better  to  bold  our  tongue ! 

1888.  EDVCATIOH,  A  mother's.  The  first  de- 
termining accident  in  the  career  of  Washington  was 
the  fact  that  he  had  an  excellent  motiier.  But 
her  mere  physical  maternity  had  but  little  to  do 
with  his  character ;  she  was  liis  teacher,  and  to  that 
very  circumstance  may  be  ascribed  the  nature  of  his 
early  tastes  and  habits.  Her  aim  reached  higher 
than  the  frivolous  ambition  of  making  her  son  a 
bright  boy ;  she  educated  him  for  a  man.  She  had 
no  weak  predilection  for  brilliant  parts ;  she  aimed 
at  a  perfect  whole.  With  the  magic  of  a  mother's 
touch,  which  is  a  secret  between  her  and  Heaven, 
she  gave  an  exquisite  symmetry  to  his  moral  and 
intellectual  character. — EUihu  BurriU, 

1880.  EDT7CATI0H,  and  economy.  When  Wil- 
liam Penn  was  about  to  leave  his  family  for  America, 
his  wife,  who  was  the  love  of  his  youth,  was  reminded 
of  his  impoverishment  because  of  his  public  spirit, 
and  recommended  economy — "Live  low  and  spar- 
ingly till  my  debts  be  paid"  Yet  for  his  children 
he  adds,  "  Let  their  learning  be  liberal ;  spare  no 
cost  for  such  parsimony ;  all  is  lost  that  is  saved." 
— LUU^B  ffittorieal  Lighti. 

1831.  EDUCATION,  and  life.  Once,  while  Fatiier 
Andr^  was  preaching  in  a  country  church,  a  pack  of 
cards  flew  out  of  his  sleeve,  and  fell  among  the  audi- 
ence. Every  one  began  laughing.  The  preacher, 
without  being  in  the  least  disconcerted,  called  on 
the  larger  c^ldren  that  happened  to  be  there  to 
collect  them  together,  and,  as  they  brought  them, 
inquired  how  the  different  cards  were  called.  The 
answers  were  promptly  given.  He  then  put  some 
questions  out  of  the  Catechism,  which,  however,  they 
were  unable  to  Teply  ta  Then,  addressing  the  fathers 
and  mothers — ''Is  it  thus,"  said  he,  "that  you  neglect 
the  education  of  your  children  I  You  introduce  tiiem 
into  the  vanities  of  life,  and  by  the  most  criminal 
carelessness  permit  them  to  lose  their  immortal 
souls." — CUneal  Aneedotei. 

1882.  EDUCATION,  Diilloaltles  oft  I  went  to 
one  of  the  principal  schools  for  boys  in  Hong-Kong, 
and  there  found  a  large  number  of  youngsters  haj^ 
at  work.  I  began  to  ask  questions  as  to  their 
studies.  I  said  to  the  master,  "  Do  these  boys  learn 
geography  !  "  "  No,"  he  said.  "  What  are  they 
doing  in  arithmetic  t "  "  Nothing."  *'  What  his- 
toid do  they  read  T  "  "  None."  "  Then  what  on 
earth  are  they  doing  7  "  "  Oh,  they  are  learning  the 
classics."  And  then  the  explanation  followed  that 
the  unfortunate  Chinese  chUd  has  to  go  to  school 
for  four  years  in  order  to  leam  the  characters  of  his 
language  and  their  sounds,  without  having  during 
that  time  a  ghost  of  an  idea  of  the  meaning  of  what 
he  is  learning.  On  the  termination  of  that  period 
he  enters  into  the  mystery  of  connecting  meaning 
with  sign ;  and  the  end  of  all  this  learning  is  merely 
to  introduce  him  to  the  four  great  Chinese  classics 
— the  books  which  are  the  standard  of  all  literary  ex- 
cellence, and  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  their 
knowledge. — WarcUaw  Thompion, 

1838.  EDUCATION,  Distrust  of.  The  Goths 
had  no  national  literature ;  literature^  in  f acfc^  they 
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deflpiBed.  A  onrioos  ingtaiioe  of  this  is  given  in  tbe 
oppottkion  they  raised  to  the  purpose  of  Ainal*- 
SQQtBy  who  WM  eager  to  give  the  advantage  of  a 
liberal  edoeation  to  her  ion  Alario.  "No^  imh"  laad 
the  assembled  waifiors ;  "  the  idleness  of  study  is 
unworthy  of  a  Goth ;  high  thoughts  of  gloiy  are  not 
fed  by  books,  bat  by  deeds  of  Taloor ;  he  is  to  be  a 
king  whom  all  should  dread.  Shall  ha  be  oompelled 
to  dread  his  instnietors  T    No." 

1834.  EDUCATION,  God  l«ft  oat  ot  A  chfld 
(in  a  French  school)  was  asked  the  question,  so 
common  in  the  training  of  the  young,  **  To  whom 
do  you  owe  all  that  you  are  enjoying  here — this 
fine  schoolroom,  these  pictures,  these  books,  this 
splendid  city,  all  that  gives  security,  comfort,  and 
pleasure  to  your  life  ; — who  gives  it  all  to  you ! "  I 
listened  languidly  at  first,  but  my  interest  awoke  as 
it  occurred  to  me :  Surely  all  this  can  be  leading  up 
to  but  one  answer— >the  established  answer — God, 
and  that  answer  may  not  be  given  here.  And  it 
was  not  given.  The  answer  at  last  to  the  question 
put  to  the  child,  "  Who  is  your  benefactor  t "  was 
this,  *'  £t  hien,  c^ett  U  pay$  "—i**  Your  benefactor  Im 
your  country").  The  force  of  civic  instruction, 
whatever  we  may  say  as  to  moral,  could  hardly, 
perhaps,  further  go. — MaUhew  AmM. 

1830.  EDUCATION,  God  remembered  in.  Napo- 
leon is  said  to  have  cherished  a  profound  reverence 
for  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  When  the  schedule 
of  study  for  Madame  Campan's  female  school  was 
presented  to  him,  he  found  as  one  regulation,  "  The 
young  ladies  shall  attend  prayers  hriee  a  wtdL" 
He  immediately  took  his  pen  and  erased  the  latter 
words,  substituting  ^  every  day,** 

1836.  EDUCATION,  Kan's,  la  this  world.  At 
Salisbury  there  was  a  foundry ;  and  I  remember 
that  there,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  the  way  in  which 
iron  was  polished.  Hearing  crealdngs  and  groanings, 
I  went  in  and  found  a  vast  hollow  wheel  hito  which 
castmgs  were  thrown,  a  ton  at  a  time.  This  wheel 
was  revolved,  and  inside  of  it  these  castings  were 
revolved ;  and  there  they  crashed,  and  crashed,  and 
crashed  on  each  other;  and  tbe  results  of  their 
tumblings  one  upon  another,  with  nothing  but  the 
law  of  gravity  to  bring  them  together,  was  that  they 
finally  ground  each  odier  smootii,  rubbed  off  all  the 
rough  edges,  so  that  when  they  were  taken  out  and 
washed  a  little  they  were  bright^  The  whole  world 
is  turned  much  in  that  manner,  and  men  are  tumbled 
togethiBt  in  mutual  attrition.  Some  are  ruined  by 
it,  and  some  are  made  by  it.  This  is  the  order  of 
Ftovidenoe,  this  the  method  of  education,  by  which 
the  race  has  been  developed  up  to  its  present  con- 
dition. It  has  been  by  rude  raspinss  and  conflicts 
that  manhood  has  been  made.  Now  pain,  and 
sorrow,  and  disappointments,  and  discouragements 
seem  essential  to  tne  production  of  higher  forms  of 
manhood  in  this  life. — Seedier, 

1837.  EDUCATION,  means  a  higher  life^  Aris- 
totle being  asked  in  what  the  educated  differ  from 
the  uneducated,  he  said,  *' As  tbe  living  differ  from 
the  dead."— 24Mf0'«  BieUmeal  LighU. 

1838.  EDUCATION,  never  finished.  Sometime 
after  Louis  XIV.  had  collated  the  celebrated  Bossuet 
to  the  bishoprio  of  Meaux,  he  asked  the  citizens  how 
they  liked  their  new  bishop.  **  Why,  your  Majesty, 
we  like  him  pretty  well."  "Pretty  well  I  Why,  what 
fault  have  you  to  find  with  him?  "    **To  tell  your 


Majesty  the  truth,  we  would  have  piefanped  having 
a  bishop  who  had  finished  his  education ;  for  when- 
ever we  wait  upon  him  we  are  told  that  he  Is  at  his 
stodies." 

1889.  EDUCATION,  of  the  yonngr  A  lady  was 
once  talking  with  an  archbishop  upon  the  subject 
of  juvenile  education,  and,  after  some  time,  tbe 
ladv  said,  "Well,  my  lord  archbishop^  as  for  my- 
self I  have  made  up  my  mind  never  to  put  my 
child  under  religious  instruction  until  he  has  arrived 
atyearsof  discretion."  He  replied,  " If  yim neglect 
your  child  all  that  time^  the  diml  will  not" — 
CUrieail  lAbreury* 

1840.  EDUCATION,  valued.  When  Robert  was 
a  little  boy  I  saw  how  deficient  I  was  in  educa- 
tion, and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  he  should  not 
labour  under  the  same  defectsy  but  that  I  would 
put  him  to  a  good  school  and  give  him  a  liberal 
training.  I  was,  however,  a  poor  man.  ...  I  be- 
took myself  to  mending  my  neighbour's  docks.— 2^ 
Father  of  Robert  Siephemon, 

1841.  EFFEMINAC7,  Influence  of.  When  Cyrus 
received  intelligence  that  the  Lydians  had  revolted 
from  him,  he  told  CrcBsos,  with  a  good  deal  of  emo- 
tion, that  he  had  almost  determined  to  make  them 
all  slaves.  Grcesus  begged  him  to  pardon  them. 
"But,"  >sid  he,  "that  they  may  no  more  rebel  or 
be  troublesome  to  you,  ooimnand  them  to  lay  aside 
their  arms,  to  wear  lone  vests  and  buskins ;  that  is, 
to  vie  with  each  other  m  the  elegance  and  richness 
of  their  dress.  Order  them  to  Sink  and  eing  and 
play,  and  you  will  soon  see  their  spirite  broken,  and 
themselves  changed  to  the  effeminacy  of  women,  so 
that  they  will  no  more  rebel,  nor  give  yon  further 
uneasiness." 

184S.  EFFOBT,  Enoonraglng  ta  Sir  Walter 
Scott  relates,  in  his  autobiography,  that  when  he 
was  a  child  one  of  his  1^  was  piaralysed,  and  when 
medical  skill  failed  a  Und  uncle  induced  him  to 
exert  the  muscles  of  the  powerless  limb  by  drawing 
a  gold  watch  before  him  on  the  floor,  tempting  him 
to  creep  after  it,  and  thus  keeping  up  and  gradually 
increasmg  vital  action  and  muscular  force.  So  GUxl 
deals  with  us  in  our  spiritual  childhood  and  the 
weakness  of  our  faith.  He  holds  the  blessings  be- 
fore us,  so  as  to  tempt  us  to  creqp  after  them. — 
OUrieal  Library, 

1848.  EFFOBT,  IndividiuL  I  remember  once 
seeing  nearly  a  thousand  men  marching  through 
the  streete  <«  a  Northern  oity  when  the  clocks  in 
the  church-towers  were  tolling  out  the  midnight 
hour.  lYeither  moon  nor  star  appeared  in  the 
sombre  sky,  and  the  lamps  along  the  streete  were 
only  twinkUng  beams  of  lights  wliich  vainly  tried 
to  lighten  the  gloom  of  the  dull  November  air. 
But  wherever  the  trampling  of  those  feet  was  heard 
a  light — clear,  full,  and  brilliant — ^lit  up  the  streete 
and  houses,  illumined  the  statues^  and  was  flashed 
back  from  every  window  and  friendly  gilded  sign* 
Every  face  shone  bright,  every  form  stood  dear, 
and  the  dull  dark  night,  right  up  into  the  gloom, 
glowed  and  gleamed  as  with  the  light  of  mom. 
How  was  thatt  Every  man  carried  a  piteh-pine 
torch,  each  flashing  ite  little  measure  of  light  upon 
the  sombre  nighty  and  so  together  they  conquered 
and  created  day.  To  every  Christian  it  is  given 
not  only  to  carry  a  torch,  but  to  be  a  torch.  He 
himself  is  to  be  set  alight,  to  move  in  and  out 
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throogh  this  world's  sad  shadow-Und — aperipatetio 
illamioatioii  to  f^ve  light  to  them  that  sit  in  dftrk- 
nesii,  and  to  guide  their  feet  into  the  way  of  peace. 
— Biev,  Jackion  Wray. 

1844.  EFFORT,  for  othen  and  prayor.  When 
Dake  (George  of  Saxony  lay  on  his  deathbed  and 
was  yet  in  doubt  to  whom  he  should  flee  with  his 
soul,  whether  to  the  Lord  Christ  and  His  dear 
merits,  or  to  the  Pope  and  his  good  works,  there 
spoke  a  trusty  courtier  to  him:  "Your  Grace, 
ttraigUfiynDardmahei  ihe  hat  rtmner,**  That  word 
had  lain  fast  in  my  souL  I  had  knocked  at  men's 
doors  (for  miasionary  schemes  in  Africa),  and  found 
them  shut ;  and  yet  the  plan  was  maxiifestly  good 
and  for  the  glory  of  God.  What  was  to  be  done  7 
Straig?UforvMrd  maktt  ike  hat  ruwur,  I  prayed 
fervently  to  the  Lord,  laid  the  matter  in  His  hand, 
and  as  I  rose  up  at  midnight  from  my  kAees  I  said, 
with  a  voice  that  almost  startled  me  in  the  quiet 
^  room,  "  FoTVKord  noWt  in  Ood^i  name,**  From  that 
moment  there  never  came  a  thought  of  doubt  into 
my  mind.— X<mit  Harm. 

1840.  EFFORT,  IndiTidoaL  When  John  Williams, 
the  martyr  missionary  of  Eromanga,  went  to  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  he  took  with  him  a  nngle  banana- 
tree  from  an  English  nobleman's  conservatory.  And 
now,  from  that  single  banana-tree,  bananas  are  to 
be  found  tliroughout  whole  groups  of  islands.  Before 
the  Negro  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  were  emanci- 
pated a  regiment  of  British  soldiers  was  stationed 
near  one  of  the  plantations.  A  soldier  offered  to 
teach  a  slave  to  read,  on  condition  that  he  would 
teach  a  second,  and  that  second  a  third,  and  so  on. 
This  be  faithfully  carried  out,  though  severely 
flogged  by  the  master  of  the  plantation.  Being 
sent  to  another  plantation,  he  repeated  the  same 
thing  there,  and  when  at  length  liberty  was  pro- 
claimed throughout  the  island,  and  the  Bible 
Society  offered  a  New  Te^ment  to  every  Negro 
who  could  read,  the  number  taught  through  thiB 
slave's  instrumentality  was  no  less  than  600. — 
Jriih  Oongreffotional  Magatitu, 

1846.  EFFORT,  IndiTidna],  Ulutrated.  The 
Bev.  Spencer  Oompton,  the  earnest  evangelical  Epis- 
copal minister  at  Boulogne,  relates  the  following 
incident: — *' During  a  vojage  to  India  I  sat  one 
dark  evening  in  my  cabin,  feeling  thoroughly  un- 
well, as  the  sea  was  rising  fast,  and  I  was  but  a 
poor  sailor.  Suddenly  the  cry  of  '*  Man  overboard  1 " 
made  me  spring  to  my  feet  I  heard  a  trampling 
overhead,  but  resolved  not  to  go  on  deck,  lest  I 
should  interfere  with  the  crew  in  their  efforts  to 
save  the  poor  man.  *  What  can  I  dot**  I  asked 
myself,  and  instantly  unhooking  my  lamp,  I  held 
it  near  the  top  of  my  cabin  and  dose  to  my  bull's- 
eye  window,  that  its  light  might  shine  on  the  sea, 
and  as  near  the  ship  as  possible.  In  half  a  minute's 
time  I  heard  the  joyful  cry,  '  It's  all  right ;  he's 
safe,; '  upon  which  I  put  my  lamp  in  its  place.  The 
next  day,  however,  I  was  told  that  my  little  lamp 
was  the  sole  means  of  saving  the  man*s  life ;  it  was 
only  by  the  timely  light  which  shone  upon  him  that 
the  knotted  rope  could  be  thrown  so  as  to  reach  hiuL" 

1847.  EFFORT,  Misapplied.  As  soon  as  the 
weather  would  permit,  the  Jamestown  colonists 
began  to  stroll  about  the  country  digging  for  gold. 
In  a  bank  of  sand  some  glittering  particles  were 
found,  and  the  whole  seitlement  was  in  a  blaze  of 


excitement.  •  •  .  Fourteen  weeks  of  the  precious 
spring-time,  that  ought  to  have  been  given  to  plough- 
ing and  planting,  were  consumed  in  this  stupid 
nonsense.  Even  the  Indians  ridiculed  the  madness 
of  the  men  who^  for  imagiiMrif  grains  of  gold,  were 
wasting  their  chances  for  a  crop  of  com. — RidpaJUt^ 
Hidoiy  of  W.  &  {eonden»ed)t 

1848.  EFFORT,  not  to  be  wasted  in  a  crisis. 
'*It  is  false,"  says  Napoleon,  "that  we  fired  first 
with  blank  charge ;  it  had  been  waste  of  life  to  do 
that  i  Most  fabe,  the  firing  was  with  sharp  and 
sharpest  shot" — Cariyle,  End  of  F'rtn^  Revolution. 

1849.  EFFORT,  Personal.  In  a  meeting  held  in 
the  Meionian,  in  Boston,  Januaxy  5th,  1869,  the 
subject  of  personal  effort  and  personal  influence  was 
introduced;  and  after  others  had  alluded  to  its 
importance,  an  intelligent  man  arose,  and  briefly 
said,  "  Ten  years  ago  a  deacon  of  the  church  came 
to  me,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  and  putting  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  calling  me  by  name, 
said,  *J»n*t  it  time  for  you  to  find  your  Saviour  f* 
I  turned  to  him  and  said,  *  Deacon,  you  mind  your 
business^  and  I  will  mind  mine.'  He  left  me,  but 
those  words,  'Isn't  it  time  for  you  to  find  your 
Saviour,'  followed  me,  and  I  could  not  escape  from 
them  until  I  found  my  Saviour  and  was  forgiven." 

1860.  EFFORT,  Victory  of.  I  have  a  door  with 
a  patent  lock,  which  was  designed  to  keep  burglars 
out,  and  which  I  know  will,  because  it  keeps  the 
owner  out  a  good  deal  of  the  time  I  I  go  and  put 
in  the  key,  and  push,  and  wait  for  the  bolt  to  fly 
back  with  a  dick — for  only  when  that  is  heard  is 
it  worth  while  to  attempt  to  open  the  door ;  but  it 
does  not  come.  The  door  now  and  then  has  the 
sulks ;  and  I  have  sometimes  stood,  and  stood,  and 
stood,  working  at  that  lock.  There  was  no  help  for 
it  It  was  a  choice  between  staying  out  and  open- 
ing that  door.  I  have  had  to  try  perhaps  twenty 
times  before  I  could  just  exactly  hit  that  little  slide 
inside.  And  I  have  taken  hold  of  the  handle  and 
pushed,  and  pushed,  and  said,  "  I  am  bound  to  get 
in  ;  I  mutt  get  in ;  I  will  get  in."  And  after  infi- 
nite attempts,  at  last  I  hear  the  welcome  click.  If 
I  had  given  up  after  a,  few  trials,  I  might  have 
found  my  lodging  where  I  could ;  but  I  said  to  the 
door,  "Too  have  got  to  come  open ;  you  thaU  come 
open;  and  I  did  get  it  open,  and  got  in." — Beeper. 

186L  EFFORTS,  seemingly  hopeless  at  first  If 
welook  back  to  the  history  of  efforts  which  have  made 
great  changes,  it  is  astonishing  how  many  of  them 
seemed  hopeless  to  those  who  looked  on  at  the  begin- 
ning.  Take  what  we  have  all  heard  and  seen  some- 
thing of — ^the  effort  after  the  unity  of  Italy.  Look 
into  Mazzini's  account  of  his  first  yearning,  when 
he  was  a  boy,  after  a  restored  greatness  and  a  new 
freedom  to  Italy,  and  of  his  first  efforts  as  a  young 
man  to  rouse  the  same  feelings  in  other  young  men 
and  get  them  to  work  toward!  a  united  nationality. 
Almost  everything  itemed  against  him :  his  country- 
men were  ignorant  or  indifferent.  Governments  hos- 
tile, Europe  Incredulous.  Of  course  the  scomers 
often  seemed  wisew  Yet  you  see  the  prophecy  lay 
with  him. — George  Eliot, 

186S.  EFFORTS,  Valno  of  indirect  You  see 
that  this  wrought-iron  plate  is  not  flat ;  it  sticks  up 
a  little  towards  the  left — "  cockles,"  as  we  say.  How 
shall  we  flatten  it  I   Obviously,  you  reply,  by  hitting 
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down  on  the  part  that  is  praminent.  Well,  here  ie 
»  hammor,  end  I  give  the  plate  a  blow  as  you 
advise.  Harder,  yoa  say.  Still  no  effect.  Another 
stroke.  Well,  there  is  one,  and  another,  and  another. 
The  prominence  remains ;  you  see  the  evil  is  as  great 
as  ever — greater,  indeed.  !Bnt  this  is  not  all.  Look 
at  the  warp  which  the  plate  has  got  near  the  oppo- 
site edge.  Where  it  was  flat  before  it  is  now 
curved.  A  pretty  bxmgle  we  have  made  of  it 
Instead  of  curing  the  original  defect  we  have  pro- 
duced a  second.  Had  we  asked  an  artisan  prac- 
ticed in  "  planishing,*'  as  it  is  called,  he  would  have 
told  us  that  no  good  was  to  be  done,  but  only  mis- 
chief, by  hitting  on  the  projecting  part  He  would 
have  taught  us  how  to  give  variously  directed  and 
specially  adjusted  blows  with  a  hammer  elsewhere, 
so  attacking  the  evil  not  by  direct  but  imdireet 
action. — Herbert  Spencer, 

1863.  EQOnSM,  and  mlnnihxopy.  In  order  to 
be  a  misanthrope  one  must  be  an  egotist  dwarf- 
ing the  objects  of  his  spite,  and  exaggerating  the 
small  atom  that  has  arrayed  itseU  against  the  uni- 
verse. It  is  a  species  of  insanity,  wherein  a  mind 
has  lost  perception  of  the  correct  relationship  between 
different  existences.  The  poor  hypochondriac  who 
imagined  himself  a  mountam  was  a  living  satire  on 
many  of  iiis  f ellow-creatnres^  who  differed  only  in 
being  able  to  keep  similar  dcdusions  to  themselves. 
—E.  P.  Roe. 

1864.  EQ0TI8M,  End  of.  The  wiw  old  Greeks 
say  that  the  lovely  youth  Narcissus  resisted  every 
charm,  until  he  came  to  look  in  a  still  and  dear 
pool.  It  shone  like  a  mirroK  In  it  he  saw  his 
own  beautiful  form,  and  fell  in  love  with  it,  thinking 
it  a  deity,  TbaX  love,  neoessarUy  unrequited,  was 
his  death,  as  all  self-love  must  ever  be. — Ree,  R,  H. 
LovdL 

1866.  EOOnSlI,  Ezmmpls  ot  "  Sandy,  what  is 
the  state  of  religion  in  your  town  ?  "  "  Bad,  sir ; 
very  bad.  There  are  no  Christians  except  Davis 
and  myself,  and  I  have  many  doubts  about  Davis." — 
San  Frandeeo  BuUeHn, 

1866.  E00TI8H,  the  lonioo  of  lalf-dAceptlon. 

To  his  own  mind  he  (Napoleon)  was  the  source  and 
centre  of  duty.  He  was  too  peculiar  and  exalted 
to  be  touched  by  the  vulgar  stain  called  guilt 
Crimes  ceased  to  be  such  when  perpetrated  by  himsidf. 
Accordingly  he  always  speaks  of  his  transgressions 
as  of  indifferent  acta.  He  never  imagined  that  they 
tarnished  his  glory  or  diminished  hk  daim  on  the 
homage  of  the  world.  In  St  Helena^  though  talk- 
ing perpetually  of  hunself,  and  often  reviewing  his    aur.c:i.aoT.  »»<.»»»,  *^ - 

guUty  career,  we  are  not  aware  that  »  single  com.  |  /i  OathoUc  Church  the  person  who  shows  c 

punction  escapes  him.-a«ifiwsr.  ,^ject    ^^e  canonisation  of  one  proposed  for  sarnuiv*^  w 

1867.  ELECT,  and  lore  for  tonla.  j.  ^^«at  the  called  adiKHxrfttt  duiWi.  ^e  insists  upon  the  wejUc 
through  a  large  library  the  other  day,  I  came"  ^^•^^'^  points  »  ^^^  good  mans  %^^"^  •  ^f '  rr^ 
old  c^llectio^  of  trarts,  printed  some  two  ^  ^«»  »<>  Se  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  ^JJ*^^^*^ 
years  ago,  and  one  of  them,  written  by  an  Ox  '^P'  ^1»»wm  from  the  character  of  good  men.  JJ^*™P^  "»^' 
fessor,  bore  the  wonderful  title,  "Moral  ^^  bolstering  their  advocaius  diaboU.^Amencan  Cydapadui. 
upon  the  number  ofthedectprovii^p?  ,..8  ENEMIES,  Oentknew  towards.  The  only 
not  one  in  a  hundred  thousand,  probab         «      ,,  .       I     "**;  TT^^^l'^ *j^  ««AAn>iaer  when  before 

in  a  million,  from  Adam  to  our  tiiCshal .  t^^^^^^  ^    Vo^l?^^^%r^'^'^  the  ^en^  of  S  ^S 
Another  Oxford  professor.  Dr.  Leg^  w^I^?  Emperor,    the  Diet  at  Worms  was  the  videnoe  of  His  language 

York  some  years^^ago,  gave  me«  ^t^^  **^^    '^^^  ^  enemies.-(?ood  TTordi. 
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purpose  of  Qotama : — "  Never  tnU  I  seek  or  reeeiim 
prixoi/t  sAvsAvtm^  never  enter  final  peace  alone ;  hot 
for  ever  and  everywhere  will  I  live  and  strive  for 
the  universal  redemption  of  everv  creature."  There 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  determming  which  of  the 
two  statements  is  most  representative  of  the  spirit 
and  purpose  of  Jesus  Christ — Rev,  John  BunUr 
(condensed). 

1868.  ZLBffTt  Feeling  of  nnworthiness  in.  That 
Calvinism  was  not  very  dark  or  sulphurous  seems 
to  be  shown  from  lus  (Rev.  John  Newton)  repeat- 
ing with  gusto  the  saying  of  one  of  the  old  women 
of  Olney  when  some  preacher  dwelt  on  the  doctrine 
of  predestination.  **  Ah,  I  have  long  settled  that 
point ;  for  if  God  had  not  chosen  me  before  I  was 
bom,  I  am  sure  He  would  have  seen  nothing  to 
have  choeen  me  for  afterwards  I " — Smith's  Cotter, 

1869.  ELECT,  Final  poneTeranoe  of.  '*It  ii 
terrible,  yea,  it  4s  very  terrible,"  he  (Cromwell  on 
his  deathbed)  murmured  three  times  in  succession, 
"to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  Godl  Do 
you  think,"  said  he  to  his  chaplain,  "that  a  man 
who  has  once  been  in  a  state  of  grace  can  ever 
perish  eternally?"  "No^"  replied  the  chaplain; 
"  there  is  no  possibility  of  such  a  relapse."  '*  Then 
I  am  safe,"  replied  Uromwell;  for  at  one  time  I 
am  confident  that  I  was  chosen.  ...  I  am  the 
most  insignificant  of  mortals,"  continued  he  after  a 
momentary  lapse ;  "  but  I  have  loved  Qod,  praised 
be  His  name,  or,  rather  /  ooi  beloved  by  dim'* — 
Lammriins, 

1860.  ELECT,  Fbud   jMneveiBBOO  of.     The 

wearied  one,  that  very  night  before  the  Lord  took 
him  to  his  everlasting  rot  was  heard  thus,  with 
oppressed  voice,  spealring,  *'  Truly  Ood  is  good  ;  in- 
deed He  is ;  He  will  not" Then  his  speech 

failed  him ;  but  I  apprehend  it  was,  "  He  will  not 
leave  me."— CbrZylt  [CromwdTs  Life  and  Letters). 

1861.  ELECT,  bow 
soever  wiU,"  Beechei 


"The  elect  are 
said;  "the  non-elect 


186S.  EUCT,  BmiU  nnniber  ot  When  Dr. 
Hnssey  preached  at  Watford  on  the  small  number 
of  the  elect,  he  asked  whether,  if  the  arch^  of 
heaven  were  to  open,  and  the  Son  of  man  should 
appear  to  judge  His  hearers,  it  were  quite  oerUin 
that  one  of  us,  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
would  be  saved.  During  the  whole  of  this  apos- 
trophe the  andienoe  was  agonised.    At  the  ultimate 

interrogation  '^'^    ''^'^  ^i™  »  S^.    , 

shriels^T.  EHBHIEB,  Dotraetioii  <tt.  ^d.—Clerteal 


Buddhist  liturey  in  use  in  China 


hour.     I  frankly  confess  that  in  all  rell.k^^«  tradition,    T^][J?*L^rf^  'OhimceUor,  and  having  several 
ture  outside  of  the  New  Testament  I  k,*^^  prophecy.-    Mwbem^^ 


equal  to  this  Buddhistic  vow  which  e^^ 


persons 


goodoanM.  SirTbomaf 
and  having  several 
ready  for  execution, 
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■Mmej,  and  the  aervioe  of  Bin.  V«ry  ijaietly  be 
repliedt  *' WaU,  mtmtk,  I  em  not  snre  ftbont  dat ; 
die  I  know — I  neber  Imew  of  an  eleotion  where  dar 
wae  no  candidate." — ffenrff  Varlejf, 

1864.  ELECTION,  Teit  c/L  A  gentleman  of  Ar- 
minian  principles,  being  about  to  pay  a  Gomisb 
mmer,  who  wae  a  GalTinisty  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
addressed  him  thus :  *'  Is  it  decreed  that  I  shall  pay 
thee  this  money?"  The  miner  promptly  replied, 
'*  Put  it  into  my  hand,  and  I'll  tell  yon."  Is  it  not 
to  be  wished  that  many  professors  of  religion  wonld 
imitate  the  conduct  of  the  miner,  and  infer  their 
'*  eleotion  of  grace  "  merely  from  their  actually  pos- 
sessing the  blessing  of  grace  T — OUrioal  Librarif. 

1860.  EUEVATINa  men.  Secret  of.  A  gentle- 
man, going  into  the  room  where  his  son  was  taking 
lessons  in  singing,  found  the  tutor  urging  the  boy 
to  sound  a  certain  note.  Every  time  the  lad  made 
an  attempt,  however,  he  fell  short,  and  his  teacher 
kept  saying,  **  Higher  1  higher  I "  But  it  was  all 
to  no  purpose,  nntil,  descending  to  the  tone  which 
the  boy  was  sounding,  the  musician  accompanied 
him  with  his  own  voice,  and  let  him  gradually  up 
to  that  which  he  desired  to  sing;  and  then  he 
sounded  it  with  ease.  We  must  put  ourselves  in 
some  respects  upon  a  level  with  those  whom  we 
would  elevate,  if  we  would  be  successful  in  raising 
them. 

1866.  EUYATIOH,  lomstlmai  a  1om»  When 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  proposed  to  make  Fontenelle 
perpetual  President  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  his 
reply  was,  "  Take  not  from  me,  my  lord,  the  delight 
of  living  with  my  equals." — Horace  Smith. 

1867.  ELOQUENCE,  Cnltivatlco  of.  Demos- 
thanes  took,  as  you  know,  unbounded  pains  with  his 
voice,  and  Cicero^  who  was  naturally  weak,  made  a 
long  joumeyinto  Greece  to  correct  his  manner  of 
speaking,  with  far  nobler  themes,  let  ns  not  be 
less  ambitious  to  excel  "  Deprive  me  of  everything 
elae^"  says  Gregory,  of  Nazianxen,  "but  leave  me 
eloqaenoe,  and  I  shall  never  regret  the  yoyages 
wliich  I  have  made  in  order  to  study  it," — 
Spurgeofk 

1868.  ELOQUENCE*  oonsecntod,  Pow6r  of. 
The  late  Bev.  Dr.  Andrew  Garstairs,  minister  of 
Anstruther- Wester,  was  reputed  for  the  excellence 
of  his  communion  addresses.  He  was  in  th6  habit 
of  exhorting  tables  at  the  oelpbration  of  the  com- 
munion at  Dunina  The  pansh  minister  asked  an 
elderly  widow  as  to  her  opinion  of  the  Doctor's  ser- 
vioes.  "  'Deed,  sir,  I!  ja*  i;;  ^  ^o  ou"  J  just  begin 
to  greet  whaic^^  with  the  crew  in  their  ed^  for  I 
ken  Pm  sijpoor  man.  *  What  can  I  dot**  1  taked 
nsj&ik,  and  instantly  unhooking  my  lamp,  I  held 
it  near  the  top  of  my  cabin  and  dose  to  my  bull's- 
eye  window,  that  its  light  might  shine  on  the  sea, 
and  as  near  the  ship  as  possible.  In  half  a  minute's 
time  I  heard  the  joyful  cry,  '  It's  all  right ;  he's 
safe,; '  upon  which  I  put  my  lamp  in  its  place.  The 
next  day,  however,  I  was  told  that  my  little  lamp 
was  the  sole  means  of  saving  the  man's  life ;  it  was 
only  by  the  timely  light  which  shone  upon  him  that 
the  knotted  rope  could  be  thrown  so  as  to  reach  him." 

1847.  EFFOBT,  Uisapplied.  As  soon  as  the 
weather  would  permit,  the  Jamestown  colonists 
began  to  stroll  about  the  country  digging  for  gold. 
In  a  bank  of  sand  some  glittering  particles  were 
found«  and  the  whole  seitlement  was  in  a  blaze  of 


death,  so  Gibbon  tells  ns^  because  be  lefnsed  to  ose 
his  ekMOenoe  In  apologising  for  a  murder.  *It 
was  easier,"  he  said,  "to  commit  than  to  justify  a 
parsieide." — B, 

1871.  EUANCIPATION,  Hour  of.    The  1st  of 

August  1834  was  the  day  on  which  the  emancipa- 
tion of  700,000  of  our  oolonial  slaves  took  plaice. 
'*  Throughout  the  oolonies  the  churches  and  chapels 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  slaves  crowded  into  them 
on  the  evening  of  the  31st  July.  As  the  hour  of 
midnight  approached  they  fell  upon  their  knees  and 
awaited  the  solemn  momenti  all  hushed  in  silent 
prayer.  When  twelve  sounded  from  the  chapel 
bells  they  sprang  upon  their  feet,  and  through  every 
island  rang  the  glad  sound  of  thanksgiving  to  the 
Father  of  all,  for  the  chains  were  broken  and  the 
slaves  were  free." — Heroes  of  J^ritain^ 

187S.  EMOTIONS,  as  toward  man  and  Ood, 

contrasted.  All  human  emotion  towards  human 
beings  is  fluctuating,  and  made  up  of  opposite  in- 
gredients, even  towards  our  earthly  father :  towards 
God,  nnmingled  and  one,  and  this  unmingledness 
and  oneness  is  in  truth  a  new  emotion ;  it. exists 
nowhere  else.  Men's  conduct  seldom  shows  this ; 
but  it  is  in  the  soul  of  many,  most  men.  I  once 
saw  in  a  dream  a  most  beautiful  flower,  in  a  wide 
bed  of  flowers,  all  of  which  were  beautiful  But 
this  one  flower  was  especially  before  my  soul  for  a 
while  as  I  advanced  towards  the  place  where  they 
all  were  growing.  Its  character  became  more  and 
more  transcendent  as  I  approached,  and  the  one 
large  flower  of  which  it  consuted  was  lifted  up  con- 
siderably above  the  rest  I  saw  that  it  was  Light — 
a  prismatic  globe,  quite  steady,  and  burning  with  a 
purity  and  sweetness,  and  almost  an  atfeotionate 
spirit  of  beauty,  as  If  it  were  alive. — Profestor 
WOton. 

1878.  ENCOUEAOEXENT,  and  fkith.  When 
menaced  by  Indian  war  and  domestic  rebellion, 
when  distrustful  of  those  around  him,  and  appre- 
hensive of  difigraoe  at  court,  he  (Columbus)  sank 
for  a  time  into  complete  despondency.  In  this  hour 
of  gloom,  when  abandoned  to  despair,  he  heard  in 
the  night  a  voice  addressing  him  in  words  of  com- 
fort, '*  O  man  of  little  faith !  why  art  thou  oast 
down?  Fear  nothing,  I  will  provide  for  thee. 
The  seven  years  of  the  term  of  gold  are  not  expired ; 
in  that,  and  in  all  other  things,  I  will  take  care  of 
thee." — Wcuhington  Irving, 

1874.  ENCOURAGEMENT,  Timely.  As  Luther 
was  passing  to  the  assembly-room  of  the  Diet  a 
noted  commander,  Gborge  Von  Frundsberg,  touched 
him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  ''My  dear  monk, 
thu£*^  art  now  about  taking  a  step  the  like  of  which 
into  ij:  I  nor  many  a  commander  on  the  hardest- 
he  was  .'battlefield  has  ever  taken.  If  thou  art 
freedom  i  sure  of  thy  cause,  proceed  in  Grod's  name, 
man  to  r^  good  cheer ;  Grod  will  not  forsake  thee." — 
and  get  tUtorical  ZdghU, 
Almost  tvi        __ 

men  were  jNCOUBAQBMRNT,  Uso  of.  Once  a 
tile  Europ^^  ^^  "^^  '^  httlB  ohild  was  seen  at  a 
often  ooomt:^^  topmost  of  three  stories.    A  fireman 

with  him. 0  ladder  to  the  rescue,  but  when  he 

second  floor  smoke  and  fire  burst  upon 

1862.  EFwavered.  Some  one  in  the  crowd  cried, 
that  this  wr' "  a&d  cheer  upon  oheer  went  up ;  and 
a  little  towse  man  and  rescued  that  little  ohild. — 
shall  we  fls   - 
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1676.  EHB,  FrttmoQitioiis  ot  Dr.  Anuild's  last 
subject  given  to  hii  pupils  for  sn  exeioise  was, 
***I>omu$  ulUma''  (•'The  last  house");  the  last 
translation  for  Latin  yeraes,  Spenser's  verMS  on  the 
death  of  Sidney,  and  the  last  words  in  his  lecture 
on  the  New  Testament,  "It  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be ;  iSut  we  know  that  when  He  shall 
appear  we  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him 
aa  He  is.'*  He  observed  with  solemnity  that  "  the 
mere  contemplation  of  Christ  shall  transform  us 
into  His  likeness." — Lif€*i  Last  Houn, 

1677.  END,  Uncosscioiis  eeiifle  of.  Churchill,  in 
the  unfinished  "  Journey,"  the  last  fragment  found 
among  his  papers,  showed  a  stranse  unconscious 
kind  of  sense  of  being  near  his  end.  He  calls  it 
the  plain  unlaboured  Journey  of  a  Day,  and*  doses 
with  the  line — 

"  I  on  my  journey  all  alone  proceed  1  ** 

The  poem  was  not  meant  to  dose  here^  but»a  greater 
ELand  interpos^  That  line  of  mournful  significance 
is  the  last  that  was  written  by  Churchill  \^T%mb9, 

1676.  ENDEAVOUB,  nnitlAM.  A  tale  of  chi- 
valry relates  how  the  fair  Astrid  wandered  in  the 
moonlight  seeking  flowers  for  the  wreath  she  was 
twining,  but  always  when  the  last  had  just  been 
woven  in  the  garland  it  would  drop  asunder  in  her 
hands,  and  she  had  to  begin  again  her  sad  endeayour, 
ever  renewed,  and  ever  in  vain.  It  is  an  allegory 
of  the  ceaseleseness,  and  yet  the  fruitlesBneas,  of  these 
human  endeavours  and  enterprises  of  ours. — B. 

1670.  ENDEAVOUBS,  Valna  of  Sir  Richard 
Sutton,  when  ambassador  to  Prussia,  was  taken  by 
Frederick  the  Great  to  see  his  regiment  of  giants. 
He  said,  "Do  you  think  any  regiment  in  the 
Bnglish  army  could  fight  my  men,  man  for  man  t " 
^Well,  your  Majesty,"  he  said,  "I  don't  know; 
bat  I  know  half  the  number  would  try  at  it."  It 
often  happened  that  those  who  tried  at  a  thing  did 
it. — ^piurgton. 

1660.  ENDOWMENTS,  Daagvr  of.  Some  one 
offered  me  money  the  other  day  to  found  a  scholar- 
ship in  connection  with  my  college.  I  declined. 
Why  should  I  gather  money  which  would  remain 
after  I  am  gone  to  uphold  teaching  of  which  I 
might  entirdy  disapprove  ?  No  I  Let  each  genera- 
tion provide  for  its  own  wants.  Let  my  successor, 
if  I  have  one  in  the  college,  do  as  I  have  done,  and 
secure  the  funds  which  he  needs  for  his  own  teach- 
ing. I  wish  there  were  no  religious  endowments 
of  any  shMM  or  kind  among  Dissenters  or  Church- 
men, for  I  never  yet  knew  a  chapd  enjoying  an 
endowment  which  did  not  find  that  fnft«H  of  its 
being  a  blessing  it  was  a  curse.  One  great  object 
of  every  rdigious  teacher  should  be  to  prevent  the 
creation  of  external  appliances  to  make  his  teaching 
appear  to  live  when  it  is  dead.  If  there  were  no 
endowments  an  error  would  soon  burst  up,  whereas 
an  artificial  vitality  is  imparted  to  it  by  bolstering 
it  up  with  endovnoaents. — SpurgevL 

1661.  ENDOWMENTS,  Daagar  of.  An  old  tra- 
dition bears,  that  when  ConstaAtine,  the  Emperor, 
first  endowed  the  Church  a  voice  was  heard  from 
heaven  crjring  out,  "  ThU  day  it  poiton  poured  into 
her  /  "  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  tradition, 
no  one  can  doubt  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy. — 
NoraceSmUh. 


1661.  ENDXTEANCE,  Conrtliig.  St.  John  of  tiw 
Cross  had  two  places  offered  him  to  die  at.  At  one 
of  them  his  enemy  was  the  prior.  He  bade  them 
carry  him  hither,  for  there  he  would  have  most  to 
endure.  The  infamous  prior  treated  him  with  the 
utmost  severity,  although  his  implacable  hatred 
had  already  heaped  every  wrong  in  )fi»  power  00 
the  dying  saint. — Vaughan^ 

1683.  ENDUBANCE,  PatlMit.  Spealdng  of  the 
silent  and  patient  endurance  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
during  the  famine  in  1847,  Elihu  Burritt  says : — 
"I  spent  four  days  in  Skibbereen,  the  most  dis- 
tressed district  of  Ireland.  From  morning  till 
night  I  was  out,  exploring  the  dark  habitations  of 
himger,  and  saw  sights  and  heard  sounds  of  the 
human  voice  which  haunted  my  dreams  for  years 
afterwards.  .  .  .  One  misty  morning  I  lifted  a  piece 
of  old  tarpaulin  from  a  form  lying  on  a  dung-heap 
in  a  farmer's  barn-yard.  And  there  was  the  dead 
body  of  a  man  vho  had  laid  down  there  and  died 
among  the  farmer's  pigs  and  poultry,  when  a  single 
chicken  would  have  saved  his  life.  But  they  were 
the  property  of  another ;  and  at  death's  door,  with 
sweet  Ule  pleading  within  him  with  its  thousand 
longings,  he  dared  not  slay  and  eat  in  the  dark  the 
smiJlest  of  the  brood  to  save  him  from  dying  on 
the  dung-heapi" 

1864.  ENDX7SANCE,  Pati«&t|  neoessaxy.  As  to 
the  fighting  part  of  the  matter,  the  men  of  all  nations 
are  pretty  much  alike  ;  they  fight  as  much  as  they 
find  necessary,  and  no  more.  But»  sir,  for  the  grand 
essential  in  the*compositlon  of  the  good  soldier  give 
me  the  DutchmanWie  jtarvca  wdL — General  Daniel 
Morgan. 

1886.  ENDT7SANCE,  silant,  Secret  of.  There 
lived  in  a  village  near  Burnley  a  girl  who  was  per- 
secuted In  her  own  home  because  she  was  a  Chris- 
tian. She  struggled  on  bravdy,  seeking  strength 
from  God,  and  rejoicing  that  she  was  a  partaker  of 
Christ's  sufferings.  The  struggle  was  too  much  for 
her,  but  He  willed  it  so ;  and  at  length  her  suffer- 
ings were  ended.  When  they  came  to  take  off  the 
clothes  from  her  poor  dead  body,  they  found  a 
piece  of  paper  sewn  inside  her  dress,  and  on  it  was 
written,  '*  He  opened  not  His  mouth." 

1886.  ENEMIES,  oomquered.  Some  courtiers  re- 
proached the  Bmperor  Sigismond  that*  instead  of 
destroying  his  conquered  foes,  he  admitted  them  to 
favour.  ^  Do  I  no V'  replied  this  illustrious  monarch, 
'*  effectually  destroy  my  enemies  when  I  make  (Am 
my  friends  f  *' 

1867.  ENEMIES,  Detraetion  ot  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  the  person  who  shows  cause  against 
the  canonisation  of  one  proposed  for  sainthood  is 
called  advoeaku  diabdli,  He  insists  upon  the  weak 
points  in  the  good  man's  or  woman's  life.  Hence 
the  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  aU  who  detract 
from  the  character  of  good  men.  Most  men  have 
their  advocatiu  diaJboLi, — American  Cydopcedia, 

1688.  ENEMIES,  Gentleness  towards.  The  only 
point  Luther  promised  to  reconsider  when  before 
the  Diet  at  Worms  was  the  violence  of  his  language 
agaukst  his  enemies. — Good  Wordt, 

1869.  ENEMIES,  help  a  good  eansci.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  being  Lord  ChamoeUor,  and  having  several 
persons  accused  of  heresy  and  ready  for  execution, 
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offered  to  compound  with  one  of  them,  named 
Gkoige  Oonstantine,  for  his  life  upon  the  easy 
terms  of  discovering  to  him  who  they  were  in  Lon- 
don that  maintained  Tindal  beyond  the  sea.  After 
the  poor  man  had  obtained  as  good  a  security  for 
his  Ufe  as  the  honour  and  truth  of  the  Chancellor 
could  give,  he  told  him  it  was  the  Bishop  of  London 
who  maintained  him,  by  purchasing  the  first  im- 
pression of  his  Testaments.  The  Chancellor  smiled, 
and  said  he  believed  that  he  spoke  the  truth. 

1890.  ENEHIES,  Love  ot  The  venerable  Dr.  Duff 
once  read  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  a  number  of 
Hindoo  youthi^  and  when  he  came  to  the  passage  : 
**  I  say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies,  bless  them  thtX 
curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray 
for  them  that  despitefully  use  tou  and  persecute 
you/'  so  deep  and  intense  was  the  impression  pro- 
duced on  one  of  them  that  he  exclaimed  in  ecstasy, 
"  Oh  1  how  beautiful,  how  divine  1  this  is  the  truth, 
this  is  the  truth  I "  and  for  days  and  weeks  he  could 
not  help  exclaiming,  "Love  your  enemiti/"  con- 
stantly exclaiming,  *'  How  beautiful  1  Surely  this  is 
the  truth." 

1891.  ENEMIES,  Lova  your.  A  little  before 
Tetzel's  death,  Luther,  hearing  of  his  anguish  of 
mind,  and  sympathising  with  him  in  his  distress, 
wrote  to  him  in  the  most  .kind  and  consolatory 
strains,  and  begged  him  not  to  be  distressed  at  the 
recollection  of  anything  that  had  passed  between 
them. 

1892.  ENEHIE8,  of  the  upright  A  certain 
honest  and  God-forbearing  man,  Ut  Wittenberg, 
told  me  that  though  he  lived  peaceably  with  every 
one,  hurt  no  man,  was  ever  quiet,  yet  many  people 
were  enemies  unto  him.  I  comforted  him  in  this 
manner ;  "  Arm  thvself  with  patience,  and  be  not 
angry  though  they  hate  thee  ;  what  offence,  I  pray, 
do  we  give  the  devil?  What  aiU  him  to  be  so 
great  an  enemy  unto  us  t  Only  because  he  has  not 
that  which  God  has ;  I  know  no  other  cause  of  his 
vehement  hatred  towards  us.  If  Grod  give  thee 
to  eat,  eat ;  if  He  cause  thee  to  fast,  be  resigned 
thereto ;  gives  He  thee  honours,  take  them ;  hurt 
or  shame,  endure  it ;  eaists  He  thee  into  prison, 
murmur  not ;  will  He  make  thee  a  king,  obey  him  ; 
casts  he  thee  down  again,  heed  it  not.'* — Luther' i 
T<UiUTalk 

189S.  ENEMIES,  Treatment  of.  When  Marshal 
Narvaes,  it  is  related,  was  on  his  deathbed,  his 
confessor  asked  him  if  he  freely  forgave  all  his 
enemies.  "  I  have  no  enemies,"-  replied  the  dying 
Marshal  proudly.  "Everybody  must  have  made 
enemies  in  the  course  of  his  Ufe,"  suggested  the 
priest,  mildly,  "  Oh,  of  course,"  replied  the  Marshal, 
"  I  have  had  a  great  number  of  enemies  in  my  time, 
but  I  have  none  now.    I  have  had  them  all  shot  1 " 

1894.  ENEMIES,  Aeatment  of.  During  the 
American  Revolutionary  War  there  was  living  in 
Pennsylvania  Peter  Miller,  pastor  of  a  little  Baptist 
church.  Near  the  church  lived  a  man  who  secured 
an  unenviable  notoriety  by  his  abuse  of  Miller  and 
the  Baptists.  He  was  also  guilty  of  treason,  and 
was  for  this  sentenced  to  death.  No  sooner  was 
the  sentence  pronounced  than  Peter  Miller  set  out 
on  foot  to  visit  General  Washington  at  Philadelphia, 
to  intercede  for  the  ^an's  life.  He  was  told  that 
his  prayer  could  not  be  granted.  "My  friend  I" 
exclaimed  Miller ;  *'  /  have  not  a  worse  enemy  living 


than  that  man.*  "  What  I  '*  rejoined  Washington, 
''  you  have  walked  sixty  miles  to  save  the  life  of  your 
enemj  ?  That,  in  my  judgment,  put's  the  matter 
in  a  different  light ;  I  will  grant  you  his  pardon.'* 
The  pardon  was  maide  out,  and  Miller  at  once  pio> 
oeeded  on  foot  to  a  place  fifteen  miles  distant,  where 
the  execution  was  to  take  place  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day.  He  arrived  just  as  the  man  was 
being  carried  to  the  scaffold,  who,  seeing  Miller  in 
the  crowd,  remarked,  "There  is  old  Peter  Miller. 
He  has  walked  all  the  way  from  Ephrata  to  have 
his  revenge  gratified  to-day  by  seeing  me  hung." 
These  words  were  scarcely  spoken  before  Miller 
gave  him  his  pardon,  and  lus  life  was  spared. 

1896.  ENEM7,  Loving.  A  slavey  who  had,  by 
the  force  of  his  sterling  worth,  risen  high  in  the 
confidence  of  his  master,  saw  one  day,  trembUng  in 
the  slave-market,  a  Negro,  whose  grey  head  and 
bent  form  showed  him  to  be  in  the  last  weakness 
of  old  age.  He  implored  his  master  to  purchase 
him.  The  old  man  was  bought  and  oonveved  to 
the  estate.  When  there,  ^e  who  had  pleaded  for 
him  took  him  to  his  own  cabin,  placed  him  in  his 
own  bed,  fed  him  at  his  own  board,  gave  him 
water  from  his  own  cnp ;  wlien  he  shivered,  carried 
him  into  the  sunshine;  when  he  drooped  in  the 
heat,  bore  him  softly  to  the  shade.  **  What  is  the 
meaning  of  all  that  I "  asked  a  witness.  "  Is  he 
your  father?"  "No."  "Is  he  your  brother!" 
"  No."  "  Is  he,  then,  your  friend  t "  "  No  ;  Ae  it 
my  enemy.  Years  aeo  he  stole  me  from  my  native 
village,  and  sold  me  for  a  slave ;  and  the  oood  Lord 
has  said,  '  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ;  if  he 
thirst,  give  him  drink :  for  in  so  doing  thou  shsJt 
heap  cmIs  of  fire  on  hii  head.'  " 

1896.  ENEMY,  Treatment  o£  A  certain  Italian, 
having  his  enemy  in  his  power,  told  him  there  was 
no  possible  way  for  him  to  save  his  life  nnlesB  he 
wotdd  immediately  deny  and  renounce  his  Saviour. 
The  timorous  wretch,  in  hopes  of  mercy,  did  it ;  when 
the  other  forthwith  stabbed  him  to  the  hearty  say- 
ing that  now  he  had  a  full  and  noble  revenge^ 
for  he  had  killed  at  once  both  his  body  and  sonL 

1897.  ENERGY  and  dedaion,  Efliaetf  ol    At 

the  Battle  of  Fort  Donelson,  when  ready  for  the 
final  assault.  General  Buckner,  the  Confederate  com- 
mander, proposed  an  armistice  to  settle  terms  of 
capitulation.  Grant  wanted  no  armistice.  He  knew 
his  advantage,  and  replied,  '*  No  terms  but  uncon- 
ditional and  immediate  surrender  can  be  accepted. 
/  propote  to  move  immediatdy  upon  your  works" 
Buckner  surrendered  forthwitL — LitUt^e  Hutorkal 
LigkU. 

1898.  ENERGY,  conntB  as  well  as  munbers. 
Darius  sent  to  Alexander  the  Great  a  bag  of 
sesame-seed,  symbolLBing  the  number  of  his  army. 
In  return  Alexander  sent  a  sack  of  mustard-seed, 
showing  not  only  the  numbers,  but  the,/Eery  energy 
of  his  WfA6ien,—iyHerbdoL 

1899.  ENERGY,  Worth  of.  With  such  tremen- 
dous energy  did  Napoleon  attack  the  English  and 
Austrian  armies  that  he  received  from  his  anta- 
gonists the  sobriquet  of  the  one  hundred  iJumaand 
men,  his  presence  in  the  field  being  considered 
equal  to  that  force. — Life  of  Napoleon. 

1900.  ENGAGEMENTS,  how  kept  sometimes. 
I  had  engaged  to  give  a  lecture  for  five  dollars. 
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After  it  WM  orer  a  grave-looking  daaoon  oame  to 
me  and  laid,  "  Mr.  Holmes,  we  agreed  to  give  you 
five  dollars,  bat  yoor  talk  wacirt  just  what  we 
expected,  and  I  gaen  that  tew-fifty  will  dew." — 
Oliver  Wendell  HUmei. 

1901.  EKJOTMENT,  All  that  is  left  ot  Amore 
extraordinary  legacy  than  that  bequeathed  to  his 
fellow-citizens  by  I'ather  la  Loque  cannot  well 
be  imagined.  At  his  death  his  body  was  found 
stretched  on  a  miserable  bed  in  an  attio  of  the 
Quartier  de  Crenelle,  which  is  anything  but  a 
fashionable  district  of  Paris.  He  was  an  old  man, 
had  lived  in  the  simplest  way,  sustaining  himself 
almost  entirely  on  bread.  His  room  contained 
baldly  any  furniture,  vet  hid  in  a  comer  was  found 
a  litUe  cupboard  with  numerous  shelves,  and  on 
these  were  sorted  with  the  greatest  order  regiments 
of  corks.  In  the  centre  was  a  manuscript  written 
by  the  P^re  la  Loque,  on  which  he  stated  that  he 
had  formerly  been  in  possession  of  considerable 
wealth,  now  squandered ;  that  of  all  his  greatness 
there  remained  but  these  corks,  drawn  in  better 
times  to  welcome  many  a  friend  who  now  had  for- 
gotten him ;  that  age  and  ruin  had  taught  their 
moral,  and  that  on  each  cork  would  be  found 
written  its  history.  This  the  old  man  did,  hoping 
that  it  would  serve  as  a  timely  warning,  and  tba^ 
placed  on  the  shelves  of  some  museum  or  of  a  philo- 
soph^s  study,  they  might  be  found  to  illustrate 
human  nature.  On  one  of  the  oorks  was  an  inscrip- 
tion to  this  effect — "Champagne  cork;  bottle 
emptied  12th  of  May  1848,  with  M.  B— -»  who 
wished  to  interest  me  in  a  business  by  which  I  was 
to  make  ten  millions.  This  affair  cost  me  50,000  f. 
M.  B escaped  to  Belgium.  A  caution  to  ama- 
teurs."  On  another  appears  the  following  note : — 
"  Cork  of  Cyprus  wine,  of  a  bottle  emptied  on  the 
4th  of  December  1850,  with  a  dozen  fast  friends. 
Of  these  1  have  not  found  a  tingle  one  to  hdp  me  on 
the  day  of  my  ruin." — Once  a  Week, 

1909.  ENJOTHEHT,  may  niifeit.  In  travelling 
abroad,  in  going  through  Switzerland,  in  visiting 
galleries,  in  seeking  out  those  rarities  of  which  I 
had  read,  and  about  which  I  knew  much,  but  which 
I  had  never  beheld,  with  good  health  and  pleasing 
society,  I  went  from  day  to  day  to  the  maximum  of 
possibility.  I  enjoyed  until  there  was  no  more 
power  in  me  to  enjoy,  and  stopped  long  before  the 
sun  went  down,  simply  because  I  was  used  up.  I 
oould  carry  a  pretty  good  load  for  a  while ;  but  I 
frequently  had  a  reaHsing  sense  that  there  was  a 
definite  limit  to  the  capacity  of  a  man  to  cany 
things,  even  when  they  were  accessible  to  him. 
Yon  may  look  until  your  eye  ceases  to  see  what  you 
look  upon.  You  may  listen  until  your  ear  fails  to 
bear  the  sounds  which  fall  upon  it.  Yon  may  enjov 
until  the  fibre  says,  "  I  cannot  vibrate  any  more. 
And  a  man  thanks  sleep  at  last,  as  the  unnamed 
and  unknown  luxury  of  luxuries. — Beecher, 

1903.  ENJOTHEHTS,  Fleeting  nature  of.  Mon- 
sieur de  L'Endos,  a  man  of  talent  in  Paris,  educated 
his  daughter  Ninon  wth  a  view  to  the  gay  world. 
On  his  deathbed,  when  she  was  about  fifteen,  he 
addressed  her  in  this  language — **Draw  near, 
Ninon ;  you  see,  my  dear  child,  that  nothing  more 
remains  for  me  than  the  sad  remembrance  of  those 
enjoyments  which  I  am  about  to  quit  for  ever.  But, 
alas  1  my  regrets  are  useless  as  vain.    You,  who  will 


survive  me,  most  make  the  best  of  your  preotoua 
time." 


1904.  Smnn,  Core  of:  An  Eastern  callph,  being 
sorely  afllioted  with  ennui,  was  advised  that  an 
exchange  of  shirts  with  a  man  who  was  perfectly 
happy  would  cure  him.  After  a  long  search  he 
discovered  such  a  man,  but  was  informed  that  the 
happy  fellow  had  no  shirt 

1905.  ENTEBPBISE,  and  peneTumnoa.  Years 
ago  a  young  civil  engineer,  surveying  a  great  national 
road,  came  upon  the  Niagara  river  some  miles  below 
the  cataract  Carefully  he  approached  the  predpi- 
tons  bank  and  looked  over ;  and  as  he  saw,  hundr^s 
of  feet  below,  the  wild  torrent,  rushing  and  roaring 
through  the  mighty  chasm,  dashing  its  breakers 
twenty  feet  high  against  its  adamantine  barriers, 
he  recoiled  disheartened,  affrighted.  Here  seemed 
a  physical  ordinance  of  heaven  that  he  could  not— 
diure  not  pass.  But  as  he  considered,  he  grew  bolder. 
He  might  cross  it — he  would  cross  it  Presently  you 
find  him  pledging  himself  to  the  company  concerned 
in  the  road,  that,  on  certain  conditions^  he  would  at 
the  expiration  of  a  twelvemonth  drive  a  harnessed 
horse  right  over  the  abyss.  The  conditions  were 
agreed  to.  Then  he  approached  the  precipice.  With 
a  child's  kite  he  bore  a  small  cord  to  the  far  side ; 
with  that  a  stronger  cord  was  carried  over ;  then  a 
rope ;  then  a  great  cable ;  and  then  granite  piers 
were  raised,  supporting  iron  cables,  whereon  to  lay 
timbers.  The  twelvemonth  passed,  and  though  the 
work  was  unfinhhed,  yet  the  young  man's  fears  were 
gone.  He  was  bound  to  keep  his  promise.  A  single 
row  of  planks  lay  along  the  Ealf -appointed  wires, 
without  guard  or  balustrade.  He  appeared  with 
his  harnessed  horse  on  the  brink,  and  though  the 
creature  trembled  in  every  limb^  and  the  planks 
shook  at  the  tread,  and  the  frail  roadway  swayed 
in  the  strong  wind,  yet,  with  an  iron  will  and  lumd, 
the  fearless  driver  forced  it  on  and  over  that  terrible 
path.  And  to-day  behold  how  the  immense  com* 
merce  of  two  nations  and  the  wealth  and  fashion 
of  all  lands  rush  thoughtlessly,  fearlessly,  over  that 
grand  barrier  of  nature,  filling  all  the  air  with  the 
hum  of  industry  and  the  joyous  songs  of  pleasure  I 
—  WadtwortK 

1900.  ENTERPRISE,  Stimnlna  to.  The  andent 
islanders  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to  teach 
their  children  the  use  of  the  bow  and  the  art  of 
war,  suspended  their  breakfast  every  morning  from 
the  bough  of  a  tree,  and  made  them  shoot  for  it, 
well  knowing  that  their  hunger  would  sharpen  their 
aim  as  well  as  their  appetites.  So  a  benevolent  Pro- 
vidence, in  order  to  impoee  upon  us  a  similar  neces- 
sity and  motive  of  mental  activity,  has  hung  not  only 
our  food,  but  the  gratification  of  every  senses  as  it 
were,  upon  a  tall  tree,  and  taught  our  ideas  to  shoot 
for  it— or,  without  the  figure^  to  think  for  it — SUhu 
BurritU 

1907.  ENTHUSIASM,  Absorbing  natnre   ol 

Such  was  his  (Don's)  enthuidastio  love  of  alpine 
plants,  that  he  spent  whole  months  at  a  time  coltect- 
ing  them  among  the  gloomy  solitudes  of  the  Gram* 
plans ;  his  only  food  a  little  meal  or  a  bit  of  crust, 
moistened  in  the  mountain  bum,  and  his  only  couch 
a  bed  of  hither  or  moss  in  the  shelter  of  a  rock. — 
Hugh  Mcicmillan, 

1908.  ENTHUSIASM,  Absorbing  natnro  of. 
Dronais,  a  pupil  of  David,  the  French  painter,  was 
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%  yoath  of  fortune,  bat  the  aoUtat^plessiixe  of  his 
youth  was  his  devotion  to  Rafiaelle ;  he  was  at  his 
studies  from  four  in  the  morning  till  ni^ht  "  Paint- 
ing or  nothing ! "  was  the  cry  of  this  enthusiast 
"  First  fame,  then  amusement,  was  another.  His 
sensibility  was  great  as  his  enthusiasm ;  and  he  cut 
in  pieces  the  picture  for  which  David  declared  he 
would  inevitably  obtain  the  prize.  "  I  have  had  my 
reward  in  your  approbation ;  but  next  year  I  shall 
£^  more  certain  of  deserving  it,*'  was  the  reply  of 
this  young  enthusiast. — /.  I^'/ircwZi 

1909.  ENTHUSIASM,  Absorbing  powir  of. 
When  I  have  stood  looking  at  that  picture  (Raf- 
faelle's  "Transfiguration  *'),  from  figure  to  figure,  the 
eagerness,  the  spirit,  the  close  unaffected  attention 
of  each  figure  to  the  principal  action,  my  thoughts 
have  earned  me  away,  that  I  have  forgotten  my- 
self, and  for  that  time  might  be  looked  upon  as 
an  enthusiastic  madman ;  for  I  could  really  fancy 
the  whole  action  was  passing  before  my  eyes. — 
E^yneiUU. 

1910.  EllTUUSIASM,  A  child's,  oontagioiu.  I 
heard  of  a  minister  who  went  to  preach  somewhere 
in  the  north,  and  he  was  directed  to  tell  the  driver 
when  he  got  to  the  station  to  drive  him  to 
''  Ebenezer  "  GhapeL  He  acted  upon  these  instruc- 
tions, when  the  driver  turned  to  his  "fare"  and 
said,  "  Ebenezer !  Oh,  you  mean  Little  Charley's 
Chapel,  don't  you?"  "Little  Oharlev's  Chapel! 
No,  I  mean  Ebenezer.*'  "Tes;  we  old  folks  know 
it  as  Little  Charley's  Chapel,"  he  aaid.  "  Why 
do  you  call  it  Little  Charley's  Chapel  ?"  "Little 
Charley  laid  the  foundation-stone.  The  fact  is,  a 
few  years  ago  we  wanted  a  new  chapel,  but  times 
were  very  bad,  and  the  people  were  very  poor,  and 
labour  and  materials  were  veiy  dear,  so  we  resolved 
to  give  it  up.  But  a  day  or  two  after  the  meeting 
a  Uttle  b(^came  to  the  minister's  door  and  rang 
the  belL  The  minister  came  out  himself  and  found 
the  little  fellow  with  his  face  all  flushed  and  the 
perspiration  standing  on  his  forehead,  and  his  little 
toy  wheelbarrow,  in  which  there  were  six  new  bricks. 
At  last  he  found  breath  to  answer  the  minister's 
wondering  question,  'Well,  Charley,  what  is  it?' 
'  Oh,  please,  sir,'  said  Charley, '  I  heard  you  wanted 
a  new  chi^Ml,  and  were  thinking  of  givixig  it  up ;  so 
I  bagged  these  few  bricks  from  some  builders  down 
the  village,  and  I  thought  they  would  do  to  begin 
with.'  The  minister  oidled  the  committee  togethw 
again,  and  Charley's  little  barrowf ul  of  bricks  was 
brought  before  them.  The  child's  enthusiasm  was 
contagious,  and  the  desponding  committee  plucked 
up  heart ;  and  little  Charley  laid  the  first  stone  of 
Uie  big  chapel,  which  will  hold  1000  people,  and 
cost  £6000 ;  and  now  it  is  out  of  debt"— i2«v.  A, 
MundL 

1911.  ENTHUSIASK,  Blnndoriag.  Now-a-days 
we  hear  men  tear  a  single  sentence  of  Scripture  from 
its  connection,  and  ciy,  "  Eureka  1  Eureka  1 "  as  if 
they  had  found  a  new  truth ;  and  yet  they  have  not 
discovered  a  diamond,  but  a  piece  of  broken  glass. 
J^wrgeonm 

1918.  ENTHUSIASM,  Effooti  ot  One  thing  I 
admire  about  Garibaldi— his  enthusiasm.  In  1867, 
when  he  went  on  his  way  to  Home,  he  was  told  that 
if  he  got  there  he  would  be  imprisoned.  Said  he, 
"If  fifty  Garibaldis  are  imprisoned,  let  Rome  be 
free  1 "    Andrwhen  the  cause  of  Christ  is  buried  so 


deep  In  oar  hearts  that  we  do-  not  think  of  oorselvea 
and  are  willing  to  die,  then  we  will  reach  our  feUow- 
men.  Five  years  ago  I  went  to  Edinburgh,  and 
stopped  a  week  to  hear  one  man  speak — Dr.  Duff, 
the  returned  missionary.  A  friend  told  me  a  few 
things  about  him,  and  I  went  to  light  my  torch  with 
his  burning  words.  My  friend  said  that  the  year 
before  he  had  spoken  for  some  time,  and  had  fainted 
in  the  midst  of  his  speech.  When  heTecovered  he 
said,  "  I  was  speaking  for  India,  was  I  not  T  "  And 
they  said  he  was.  "Take  me  back,  that  I  may 
finish  my  speech."  And  notwithstanding  the  en- 
treaties of  those  around,  he  insisted  on  returning ; 
and  they  brought  him  back.  He  then  said,  "  Is  it 
true  that  we  have  been  sending  appeal  after  appeal 
for  young  men  to  go  to  India,  and  none  of  our  sons 
have  gone  ?  Is  it  true,  Mr.  Moderator,  that  Soot- 
land  has  no  more  sons  to  give  to  the  Lord  Jesus  f 
If  true,  although  I  have  spent  twenty-five  years 
there,  and  lost  my  constitution— if  it  is  true  that 
Scotland  has  no  more  sons  to  give,  I  will  be  off  to- 
morrow, and  go  to  the  shores  of  the  Ganges,  and 
there  be  a  witness  for  Christ" — Moody. 

1918.  ENTHUSIASM,  Need  of.  The  late  Bev. 
William  Amot  of  Edinburgh  used  to  tell  a  stoiy  of 
his  being  at  a  railway  station,  where  he  grew  weary 
of  waiting  for  the  tnin  to  move.  He  inquired  of 
one  of  the  train-men  what  the  trouble  was,  and 
asked  if  it  was  want  of  water.  "  Plenty  of  water," 
was  the  quick  reply ;  "  but  it's  no  b'ilin'."  .  .  .  We 
have  no  lack  of  religious  machinery  in  church 
and  Sabbath-school  and  benevolent  societies.  The 
engines  are  on  the  track  and  train-men  In  their 
places ;  and  if  there  is  little  or  no  progrees,  may  it 
not  be  because  the  water  is  "no  b'ilin'?" — Dr. 
Ouyler, 

1914.  ENTHUSIASM,  Pow«r  ot  The  first  fol- 
lowers of  the  apostles,  no  doubt,  were,  like  their 
teachers,  unlearned  and  ignorant  men.  They  had 
no  printed  books ;  they  had  short  creeds  ana  very 
simple  forms  of  worship.  I  doubt  much  if  they 
oould  stand  an  examination  in  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  or  the  creed  of  Athanasius,  or  even  in  the 
Church  Catechism.  But  what  they  knew  they  knew 
thoroughly,  believed  intensely,  and  propagated  cap- 
nestly  with  a  burning  enthusiasm.  They  grasped 
with  both  hands,  and  not  with  finger  and  thumbs 
the  truths  on  which  they  lived,  and  for  whidi  they 
were  ready  to  die.  Armed  with  these  truths,  with- 
out gold  to  bribe  or  the  sword  to  compel  assent,  they 
turned  the  world  upside  down,  confounded  the  Greek 
and  Boman  philosophers,  and  altered  in  two  or  three 
centuries  the  whole  face  of  society. — JBithop  EyU, 

1916.  ENTHUSIASM,  Pulpit  A  pastor  had 
once  to  preach  a  collection  sermon,  when  he  inquired 
to  what  the  offertory  was  to  be  devoted.  He  was 
told  that  it  was  to  go  for  the  purchase  of  a  stove  and 
warming  apparatus.  "Put  a  stove  into  the  pulpit," 
was  his  conmient  afterwards,  and  a  wise  one  too. — 
Reo.  J,  T.  BriMcot, 

1916.  ENTHUSIASM,  BoMonablasieM  ot  Bow- 
land  Hill  was  a  man  of  powerful  voice,  and  was 
sometimes  completely  carried  away  by  the  impetu- 
ous rush  of  his  feelings.  On  one  such  occasion, 
while  preaching  at  Wotton,  he  exclaimed, "  Beoause 
I  am  m  earnest,  men  call  me  an  enthusiast  But 
I  am  not ;  mine  are  the  words  of  truth  and  sober- 
ness.   When  I  first  came  into  this  part  of  the 
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oonntcy  I  was  workiiig  on  yonder  hilL  I  nw  » 
gTRTd-pit  fall  in  and  boxy  three  hamea  beinge 
alive.  I  lifted  up  mj  voioe  for  help  eo  load  thai  I 
was  heard  in  the  town  bdow,  at  the  distanoe  of  a 
mile.  Help  came  and  reeeaed  the  poor  lufferen. 
Ko  one  called  me  an  enthusiast  then.  And  when 
I  see  eternal  destruction  ready  to  fall  upon  poor 
siimen,  and  I  call  alond  to  them  to  escape,  shall  I 
be  called  an  enthusiast  now  t " 

X91T.  KHTMUIUAST,  lOraadtfStood.     Geoige 

StephenKm  was  aoooonted  a  madman  by  »  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  for  devising  a 
system  of  locomotion  which  will  render  his  name 
iUnstrions  till  time  shall  be  no  more. — Dean  Book, 

1918.  EHTHUSIA8T,  Valnftol  Acentoxyago 
the  first  Lord  Lansdowne  asked  what  be  coiud 
possibly  do  to  reform  the  profligate  people  of  Oalne 
(for  tliey  were  so  thenX  and  even  the  Arian  Dr. 
Price  replied,  *'Send  them  an  enthosiast!"  It 
was  sound  advice.  An  enthusiast  alone  is  likely 
to  be  a  divinely  socoessfol  missionary  to  heathen  at 
home  or  abroad. — Rev.  Chariet  StanforeL 

1919.  ENVT,  and  malerolenoa.  Matins,  a  dti- 
aen  of  Rome,  was  noted  to  be  of  each  an  envioos 
and  malevolent  disposition,  that  Pablioa,  one  day, 
observing  him  to  be  very  sad,  said,  "Either  some 
great  ei^  is  happened  to  Mutios,  or  some  great 
good  to  another.  — Buck. 

19S0.  EHVY,  and  maleroltnoa.  Dionysias  the 
tyrant)  ont  of  envy,  panished  Philozenins  the  musi- 
cian because  he  could  sing^  and  Plato  the  phUoeopher 
becanse  he  could  dispute  better  than  himself.— 
PlmHurch, 

19SL  ENVT,  In  »  GhziBtian.  ''Who  is  this 
elder  sonT"  the  question  was  once  asked  in  an 
assembly  of  ministers  at  Elberfeldt  Daniel  Kmm- 
maeher  made  answer,  "  I  know  him  yeer  well ;  I 
met  him  yesterday  "  **  Who  is  he?  "  they  asked 
eageriy;  and  he  replied  solemnly,  "Myself."  He 
then  explained  that  on  the  previous  day,  hearing 
that  a  very  ill-conditioned  person  had  received  a 
very  gracioos  visitation  of  God's  goodness,  he  had 
f dt  not  a  little  envy  and  irritation. — Sti€r*$  Wordi 
ofJetuM, 

isn.  EHV7,  in  Ghxistlaa  diolei.  The  late  Dr. 
Waugh,  of  London,  being  onoe  present  in  a  company 
consisting  of  nearly  forty  gentlemen,  when  a  young 
man,  who  was  then  a  student  for  the  ministry,  was 
entertaining  those  around  him  with  ungenerous 
strictares  upon  a  popular  preacher  in  the  dty,  he 
looked  at  him  for  a  time  with  a  strong  mixture  of 
pity  and  grief  in  his  countenance.  When  he  had 
by  this  manner  anested  the  attention  of  the  speaker 
he  mildly,  but  pointedly,  remarked,  "My  friend, 
there  is  a  saying  in  a  good  old  book  which  I  would 
recommend  to  your  reflection :  '  The  spirit  that 
dwelleth  within  us  lusteth  to  envy.'  '^-^Whitoorou. 

1988.  EHinr,  in  Utenxy  drdea.  Why  does 
Plato  never  mention  Xenophon,  and  why  does 
Xenophon  inveigh  against  Plato,  studiously  collect- 
ing every  little  rumour  which  might  detract  from 
his  fame  ?  The^  wrote  on  tiie  same  subject.  The 
studied  affectation  of  Aristotle  to  differ  from  the 
doctrines  of  his  master,  Plato,  while  he  was  follow- 
ing them,  led  him  into  ambiguities  and  oontradio- 
tiotts  which  have  been  remarked.    The  two  fathers 


d  oor  poetiy,  Ohanoer  and  Ck>war,  tuffeied  their 
friendship  to  be  interrupted  towards  the  dose  of 
their  lives.  Chaucer  bitterlv  reflecta  on  his  friend 
for  the  indelicacy  of  some  of  his  tales :  "  Of  all  such 
attted  MUirieM  I  say  fj  I "  and  Gower,  evidently  in 
return,  erased  those  verses  in  praise  of  his  frieiid 
which  he  had  inserted  in  the  first  copy  of  his  "  Gon- 
fessio  Amantas."  Why  did  Gomeille,  tottering  to 
the  grave,  when  Bacine  oonsuited  him  on  his  first 
tragedy,  advise  the  author  never  to  write  another? 
Why  does  Voltaire  continually  detract  from  the 
sublimity  of  Comeille^  the  sweetness  of  Racine,  and 
the  fire  oif  CrebiUon  ?  Why  did  Dryden  never  speak 
of  Otway  with  kindness  but  when  in  his  grave, 
then  acknowledging  that  Otway  excelled  him  in 
the  pathetic  ?  Why  did  Leibnitz  speak  slightingly 
of  Locke's  essay,  and  meditate  on  nothing  less  than 
the  complete  overthrow  of  Newten's  system  T — /. 
irisradL 

19M.  EITTT,  magnlflaa  dafeota.  A  number  of 
physidana,  it  is  told,  were  once  disputing  as  to  what 
would  be  the  best  to  shaipen  the  sight  Some  re- 
commended oae  thing  and  some  another,  till  at  length 
one  said  there  was  nothing  would  do  it  like  envy,  for 
it  magnifies  and  multiplies  all  the  errors  of  man. — 
New  Mandbook  of  lUuMiraUon* 

1988.  ENVT,  ponUhes  itielf.  A  Bunneae  potter* 
says  the  legend,  became  envious  of  the  prosperity  of 
a  washerman,  and,  to  ruin  him,  induoed  uie  King 
to  order  him  to  wash  one  of  his  black  elephanta 
white,  that  be  might  be  lord  of  the  white  elephant. 
The  washerman  replied,  that,  by  the  rules  of  his  art, 
he  must  have  a  vessel  large  enough  to  wash  him  in. 
The  King  ordered  the  potter  to  make  him  such  a 
vessel.  When  made^  it  was  crushed  by  the  first 
step  fd  the  elephant  in  it  Many  trials  failed,  and 
the  potter  was  ruined  by  the  very  scheme  he  had 
intended  should  crush  his  enemy. — New  Oyeiopadia 
ofAnaedaU, 

1986.  EQXTALITV,  In  the  Church.  When  Eulo- 
gius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria^  as  was  common  with  the 
Greelos  employed  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Gregory 
the  term,  "As  you  commanded,"  Gregory  prayed 
him  always  to  avoid  such  expressions ;  "  for  I  know 
who  I  am,  and  who  you  are.  According  to  rank 
you  are  my  brother ;  according  to  piety  you  are  my 
father,  fhave  not  eowmanded  you,  hut  only  aoughi 
to  exi^ain  to  you  what  seems  to  me  to  be  profitable^" 
•^DetmNook.  • 

1987.  EQtnVOCATOB,  Fate  of.  Erasmus  U8e(| 
to  say,  "  Let  others  aspire  to  martyrdom ;  as  for  me, 
I  do  not  think  myself  worthy  of  it  I  fear,  if  any 
disturbance  were  to  arise,  I  should  imitate  Peter  in 
lus  fall."  Dnke  George  of  Saxony,  having  received 
a  shifty  answer  to  a  question  he  had  put  to  him, 
said,  "  My  dear  Erasmus,  wash  me  the  fur  without 
wetting  it ! "  Secundus  Curio,  in  one  of  his  works, 
descri^  two  heavens — ^the  papal  and  the  Chris- 
tian. He  found  Erasmus  in  neither,  but  discovered 
him  revolving  between  both  in  never-ending  orbits. — 
D'Aubiffne  {eoTuUnted). 

1988.  EBBOB,  Danger  of  a  ainglt.  Some  time 
ago  a  party  of  workmen  were  employed  in  building 
a  very  tall  shot-tower.  In  laying  a  comer  one 
brick,  either  by  accident  or  carelessness,  was  set  a 
littie  out  of  line.  The  work  went  on  without  its 
being  noticed,  but  as  each  course  of  brick  was  kept 
in  line  with  those  already  laid,  the  tower  was  not 
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fmt  up  exactly  straight,  and  the  higher  they  built 
the  more  iiuecare  it  becamei  One  day,  when  the 
tower  had  been  carried  up  about  fifty  feet,  there 
was  a  tremendous  crash.  The  building  had  fallen, 
burying  the  men  in  its  ruins.  All  the  previous 
work  was  lost,  the  materials  wasted,  and,  worse 
still,  yaluable  lives  were  sacrificed,  and  all  this 
from  one  brick  laid  wrong  atf  the  start.  How  little 
the  workman  who  laid  that  one  brick  wrong  thought 
of  the  mischief  he  was  making  for  the  future !  That 
one  faulty  brick,  which  the  workman  did  not  see, 
caused  all  this  trouble  and  death. 

1929.  £BSOB»  Vastness  a  caiua  of.  Admiral 
Magalhaens,  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Brazil  in  search 
of  what  he  fancied  might  be  an  entrance  leading  into 
thp  Pacific  Ocean,  was  lured  into  the  broad  mouth  of 
*  the  La  Plata,  and  for  some  time  thought  he  had  found 
what  he  sought. '  The  enormous  size  of  the  estuary 
had  deceived  him ;  but»  discovering  his  mistake,  he 
was  compelled  to  continue  bis  search  farther  south- 
ward. 

1980.  ESCAPE,  A  nazrow.  On  a  bright  July 
morning  a  famous  scientist  of  England  started  with 
two  gentlemen  to  ascend  the  Piz  Morteratsch,  a 
steep  and  lofty  snow-mountain  in  Switzerland. 
Though  experienced  mountaineers,  they  took  with 
them  Jenni,  the  boldest  guide  in  that  districts 
After  reaching  the  summit  of  the  Morteratsch, 
they  started  bael^  and  soon  arrived  at  a  steep  slope 
covered  with  thin  snow.  They  were  lashed  together 
with  a  strong  rope^  which  was  tied  to  each  man's 
waist  "Keep  carefully  in  my  steps,  gentlemen," 
said  Jenni,  "  for  a  false  step  here  might  start  the 
snow,  and  send  us  down  in  an  avalanche."  He 
had  scarcely  spoken  when  the  whole  field  of  snow 
began  to  slide  down  the  icy  mountain-side,  carry- 
ing the  unfortunate  dimbers  with  it  at  a  terrible 
pace.  A  steeper  slope  was  before  them,  and  at  the 
end  of  it  a  preeipiee/  The  three  foremost  men 
were  almost  buried  in  the  whirling  snow.  Below 
them  were  the  jaws  of  death.  Everything  depended 
upon  getting  a  foothold.  Jenni  shouted  loudly, 
"  Halt,  halt  1 "  and  with  desperate  energy,  drove 
his  iron-nailed  boots  into  the  firm  ice  boieath  the 
moving  snow.  Within  a  few  rods  of  the  precipice 
Jenni  got  a  hold  with  his  feet,  and  was  able  to  bring 
the  party  up  all  standing,  when  two  seconds  more 
would  have  swept  them  into  the  chasm. — Cuyltr. 

1981.  ESCAPE,  now  or  never.  There  are  bays 
along  rocky  coasts.  Where  promontories  stretch 
out,  a  bay  runs  in.  When  the  tide  is  out,  it  is 
charming  to  walk  about  on  the  sand.  But  when 
the  tide  comes  in  there  is  danger,  unless  one  is  on 
the  alert;  for  it  comes  stealing  in  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, and  often  shute  off  the  promontories  lung 
before  it  runs  up  into  the  bay.  And  if  a  man  is 
amusing  himself  therewith  no  heed  and  no  outlook, 
the  insidious  tide,  which  comes  in  sweet  as  the 
blossoming  of  a  flower,  but  with  all  the  power  of 
the  ocean  behind  it,  will  overtake  him.  If  he  does 
not  flee  before  the  promontories  are  shut  off,  he  will 
never  flee.  It  is  now  or  never  with  him.  There  is 
many  and  many  a  man  hemmed  in  between  two 
promontories  which  invite  the  tide  and  the  ocean. 
Now  is  your  time  to  escape.  If  you  wait  till  the 
tide  comes  in  you  will  be  drowned.  If  there  are 
any  here  in  whom  the  tide  of  appetite,  or  the  tide 
of  passion,  or  the  tide  of  infatuation  for  gambling, 
or  the  tide  of  ooxruption  is  out,  now  is  the  time 


for  you  to  flee.  Do  not  wait  for  it  to  coma  back 
again.  Be  precipitate^  and  save  your  souls.— 
Beeeher. 

1982.  ESCAPE,  Seeking  a  way  of.  Along  the 
sea-shore,  in  some  places,  there  are  ranges  of  high 
rocks.  Against  these  the  winds  and  storms  often 
drive  the  waves  and  tides  of  the  sea  with  great  fury. 
But  when  the  tide  is  down,  and  the  heavens  are 
calm,  a  broad  sandy  place  is  Idf  t  between  the  sea 
and  these  rocks,  and  one  who  had  never  seen  the 
sea  in  a  storm  there  would  suppose  the  waves 
never  reached  those  rocks.  One  day  a  gentleman 
was  walking  along  on  the  sand  between  the  rocks 
and  the  sea,  piddng  up  shells  and  little  stones. 
The  day  was  bright  and  cslm,  and  the  grand  sea  on 
one  side,  and  the  rugged  rocks  on  the  other,  made 
him  forget  that  the  tide  would  soon  be  up.  So  he 
went  on  gathering  shells.  Presently  he  felt  a  little 
breeze  fanning  his  face  ;  the  sea  bc^;an  to  roar ;  he 
looked,  and  a  ware  was  seen  in  the  distance.  He 
said,  V  Oh,  I  have  time  enough  yet  Yonder  is  a 
place  in  the  rocks  where  I  can  easily  get  up."  The 
shells  were  pretty,  and  he  went  on  gathering  them. 
But  the  waves  came  on  one  after  another,  nearer 
and  nearer ;  at  last  they  lashed  his  very  feet.  He 
then  moved  off  to  make  his  escape.  But  he  had 
deceived  himself  in  supposing  tlie  rocks  were  so 
near  him.  He  flew  for  his  life,  while  the  waves  pur- 
sued him  like  some  terrible  enemy.  He  mounted 
the  rocks  at  the  nearest  possible  point  He  did  not 
ask,  "Will  my  hands  be  torn  m  the  attempt  to 
climb t  Will  not  the  storm  cease?"  He  did  not 
say,  "  I  am  not  to  blame  for  my  dangesous  situa- 
tion." Na  He  struggled  for  life,  and  by  tremen- 
dous effort,  and  through  great  danger,  he  escaped 
by  climbing  to  the  top. — Bithop  Meade. 

1988.  ESTATE,  Care  for  its  advantagea.  Ed- 
mund Waller,  the  poet,  was  bom  to  a  fair  estate, 
by  the  parsimony  or  frugality  of  a  wise  father  and 
mother,  and  he  thought  it  so  conunendable  an 
advantage^  that  he  resolved  to  improve  U  wUhkii 
utmost  eare, — Qarendon. 

1984k.  ETEBNAL  happinen,  Tlionght  ofl  An 
eminent  minister,  after  having  been  silent  in  com- 
pany for  a  considerable  time,  on  being  asked  the 
reason,  signified  that  the  powers  of  his  mind  had 
been  solemnly  absorbed  with  the  thought  of  eternal 
happiness.  "Oh,  my  friends,"  said  he,  with  an 
energy  that  surprised  all  present,  *'  consider  what  it 
is  to  be  for  ever  vUh  the  Lord — ^for  ever,  for  ever, 
forever!" — WkUeeroee, 

1985.  E1CBNAL  pnnlsliment^  Dootifno  oL  I 
do  not  accept  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment 
because  I  delight  in  it  I  would  cast  in  doubts,  if 
I  could,  till  I  had  filled  hell  up  to  the  brim.  I 
would  destroy  all  faith  in  it;  but  that  would  do 
me  no  good ;  I  could  not  destroy  the  thing.  ...  I 
cannot  alter  the  stem  fact  The  exposition  of 
future  punishment  in  €k>d*s  Word  is  not  to  be  re- 
g^arded  as  a  threat,  but  as  a  merciful  declaration. 
If,  in  the  ocean  of  life,  over  which  we  are  bound 
to  eternity,  there  are  these  rocks  and  shoals,  it  is 
no  cruelty  to  chart  them  down ;  it  is  an  eminent 
and  prominent  mercy. — Beecker, 

1986.  ETERNITY,  Admonition  conoeming.    A 

Christian  traveller  tells  us  that  he  saw  the  follow- 
ing religious  admonition  on  the  subject  of  eternity 
printed  on  a  folio  sheet,  and  hanging  in  a  public- 
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room  of  *n  inn  in  Sayoj ;  and  it  wm  pUeed,  he 
andentood,  in  eTery  home  in  the  p«rish : — **  Under- 
stftnd  well  the  foroe  of  the  words— »  God,  a  moment, 
an  eternity ;  a  God  who  leea  thee,  a  moment  which 
flies  from  Uiee,  an  eternity  which  awaits  thee;  a 
€rod  whom  you  serre  so  ill,  a  moment  of  which 
yon  so  little  profit,  an  eternity  which  yon  haiard  so 
rashly."— 


1937.  ETEBNITT,  a  stimnlva  to  work.  That 
eminent  American  preacher,  the  seraphic  Summer- 
field,  when  he  lay  a-dyins,  turned  round  to  a  friend 
in  the  room  and  said,  "I  have  taken  a  look  into 
eternity.  Oh,  if  I  emild  come  hack  tmdpreaek  again, 
how  differently  would  I  preach  from  what  I  have 
done  before  1 ' 

198a  ETEBNIT7,  and  fashioB.  A  lady  whom 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  B.  Cad<^n  was  one  day 
visiting,  having  made  many  inouiries  and  remarks 
relating  to  his  birth,  family,  and  connections,  "My 
dear  Madam,"  said  Mr.  Citdogan,  *'I  wonder  you 
can  spend  ao  much  time  upon  so  poor  a  subject  I 
I  called  to  converse  with  yon  upon  the  things  of 
eternity!" 

1989.  ETEBNIT7,  and  fha  ChzlatiaiL  Being 
asked  if  be  were  not  af raiii  to  enter  into  a  world  of 
spirits,  he  answered,  ''No ;  a  persuasion  that  Christ 
is  mine  makes  me  think  that  when  I  first  appear 
in  that  world  all  the  spirits  there  will  use  me  well 
on  Christ's  account"— i^/s  of  Row,  John  Brown,  cf 
ffaddinffton, 

1940.  ETEBNIT7  and  timt,  Eapplnets  In.    A 

profligate  young  man,  as  an  aged  hermit  passed  by 
him  barefoot,  called  out  after  him,  "  Father,  what 
A  miserable  condition  yon  are  in  if  there  be  not 
Another  world  after  this ! "  "  True,  my  son,"  replied 
the  anchorite;  "but  what  wOl  thine  be  if  there 
be?" 

1941.  ETERNITY',  Empli^yment  of.  '*Wbat 
shall  we  be  doing  to-morrow  at  this  tune?"  said 
Ducros,  as  the  Girondins  (French  Revolution)  were 
whiling  away  their  last  evening  here  on  earth.  And 
each  of  them  replied  as  the  humour  took  him  or 
the  subject  impressed  him.  The  favourite  answer 
aeems  to  have  been,  "We  shall  sleep  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  day." — Franeii  Jaeox, 

1943.  ETEBNTTY,  Important  things  belong 
Qnta  Over  the  triple  doorways  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Milan  there  are  three  inscriptions  spanning  the 
splendid  arches.  Over  one  is  carved  a  beautiful 
wreath  of  roses,  and  underneath  is  the  legend,  "  Ail 
that  which  pUaeee  is  but  for  a  moment"  Over  the 
other  is  sculptured  a  cross,  and  there  are  the  words, 
"  All  that  which  troMa  us  is  but  for  a  moment" 
But  underneath  the  great  central  entrance  to  the 
main  aisle  is  the  inscription,  "  That  oviy  te  imporiant 
fohieh  if  eternoL**  If  we  realise  always  these  three 
truths,  we  will  not  let  trifles  trouble  us,  nor  be  in- 
terested so  much  in  the  passing  pageants  of  the 
hour.  We  would  live,  as  we  do  not  now,  for  the 
permanent  and  the  eternal. — Chriitian  Age, 

1948.  ETEBNIT7,  Labour  for.  "There,"  ex- 
claimed an  artist,  on  finishing  a  perishable  work  on 
perishable  material,  "it  is  done  !— and  it  has  been 
thirty  years  in  doing  I "  We  labour  for  eternity ;  and 
shall  we  think  a  life  long  to  devote  to  endless  re- 
sults l^Dr,  A.  Rted, 


1944.ETEBHIT7,  Lmgthol  "  Johnny  Stittle,** 
a  redoubtable  preacher  who  used  to  hold  forth  alf 
Cambridge,  compared  eternity,  in  one  of  his  sermons, 
to  a  grsat  dock,  which  said  "  tick  "  in  one  century, 
and  "  tack  "  in  the  next  Then,  suddenly  turning 
to  some  gownsmen,  he  said,  "  Now  go  home,  and 
calculate  the  length  of  the  pendulum." — AJford* 


1945.  ETEBNITT,  Naaznaaa  to.  "  I  was  struck,** 
says  a  lady,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  a  friend, 
"  with  his  (Bums*)  appearance  on  entering  the  room. 
The  stamp  of  death  was  imprinted  on  his  features. 
He  seemed  already  touching  the  brink  of  eternity. 
His  first  salutation  was,  *  Well,  madam,  have  vou 
any  commands  for  another  world  ! ' " — Ourrit^e  Ltfe 
ofBunu. 

1944.  ETEBNIT7,  Power  of  tha  word.  A  cer- 
tain lady,  having  spent  the  afternoon  and  evening 
at  cards  and  in  gay  company,  when  she  came  home 
found  her  servant-maid  reading  a  pious  booki 
"  Poor  melancholy  soul,*'  said  she,  "  what  pleasure 
canst  thou  find  in  poring  so  long  over  a  book  like 
that  t  **  When  the  lady  went  to  bed  she  could  not 
fall  asleep,  but  lay  sighing  and  weeping  so  much, 
that  her  servant,  overhearing  her,  came  and  asked 
her,  onoe  and  again,  what  was  the  matter  with  her. 
At  length  she  burst  out  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
said,  "  Oh  I  it  was  one  word  I  saw  in  your  book 
that  troubles  me ;  there  I  saw  that  word— ktkbnitt." 
The  oonsequence  of  this  impression  was,  that  sho 
laid  aside  her  cards,  forsook  her  gay  company,  and 
set  herself  seriously  to  prepare  for  another  world. 

1947.  ETEBNIT7,  Preaching.  Massillon  in  his 
first  sermon  found  hii  audience  inclined  to  be  drowsy, 
but  his  manner  of  beginning  speedily  changed  this. 
He  pictured  a  trial  upon  some  momentous  subject 
as  before  competent  judges.  Then  he  went  on  to 
say  a  more  important  iaeue  was  brfore  them,  their 
"  eternal  happiness  or  misery ; "  the  cause  undeter- 
mined, and  perhaps  that  very  moment  might  decide 
the  irravocable  decree.  The  attention  thus  gained 
he  held  unto  the  end. — B, 

1948.  ETEBniTY,  Preaching.  It  was  a  question 
asked  of  the  brethren,  both  in  the  classical  and  pro- 
vincial meetings  of  ministers,  twice  in  the  year,  if 
they  preached  the  duties  of  the  times  f  And  when 
it  was  found  that  Mr.  Leighton  did  not,  he  was 
censured  for  this  omission,  but  said,  "If  all  the 
brethren  have  preached  to  the  times,  may  not  one 
poor  brother  be  suffered  to  preach  on  eternity  ?  " — 
Buck, 

1949.  ETKRNlTy,  Preaddng  for.  It  was  a 
favourite  maxim  with  Whitefield  to  preach  as 
Apelles  painted — for  eternity.  He  was  much  struck 
with  a  remark  Dr.  Delany  made  one  day  at  the 
table  of  Archbishop  Boulter — ''I  wish,  whenever 
I  go  into  the  pulpit,"  said  the  Doctor,  "to  look 
upon  it  as  the  last  time  I  may  ever  preach,  or  the 
last  time  the  people  may  hear. " — J,  R  Andrews. 

1960.  ETEBNITT,  Prepared  for.  The  Rev. 
Matthew  Warren  beinff  asked,  in  his  last  hours, 
how  he  was,  answered,  "I  am  just  going  into 
eternity ;  but  I  bless  Gfod  I  am  neither  ashamed 
to  live  nor  afraid  to  die.*' 

1961.  ETERNITY,  Spell  o£  "Eves  of  mine, 
what  is  it  that  perplexes  you f "     "I  have  looked," 

I  say  the  eyes,  '*into  the  face  of  a  good  man,  and 
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Men  it  to  be  troubled  and  full  of  nM> 
"  Hatt  tboa  anjtbing  in  thy  experience,  O  my  loul, 
that  can  interpret  thii  t "  "  Jnst «  little  "  laye  the 
■onL  *'  I  prayed  a  while  ago  to  be  allowed  a  glimpae 
of  the  unveiled  face  of  Truth.  And  for  days  after- 
wards eveiything  earthly  teemed  fnll  oC  imperfeo- 
tiooii  I  have  a  fnend»  toe^  who  hae  lived  here  an 
ezHe  from  hia  fatherland  for  twenty  long  years  in 
contentment.  Bnt  a  while  ago  they  sent  him  the 
pictare  of  his  mother,  and  ever  since  he  has  been 
full  of  restlessness^  and  I  know  before  long  he  will 
be  going  home  to  see  her.  And  when  men  come 
nnder  the  spell  of  the  eternities,  they  sometimes 
have  this  far-off  restless  look  until  God  calls  them 
to  Himself.»~-A 

1902.  ETESNIT7,  The  thought  of.  M.  Brideine, 
a  French  missionary,  and  the  peer  of  the  most 
renowned  orators  of  that  eloquent  nation,  preached 
a  sermon  at  Baenoli. .  At  the  end  of  it  he  lifted 
up  his  arms,  and  thtice  cried  in  a  loud  voice,  ''O 
eternity  1 "  At  the  third  repetition  of  this  awful 
cry  the  whole  audience  fell  upon  their  knees.  Dur- 
ing three  days  consternation  pervaded  the  town. 
In  public  places  young  and  old  were  heard  crying 
aloud,  '*  O  Lord,  mercy  ! " — CXerieal  Anecdotes, 

1963.  ETESNIT7,  Unprepared  for.  A  couple 
of  friends  of  mine  in  the  war  called  upon  one  of  our 
great  Illinois  farmers,  to  get  him  to  give  some  money 
for  the  soldiers,  and  during  their  stay  he  took  them 
up  to  the  cupola  of  his  house  and  told  them  to  look 
over  yonder,  just  as  far  as  their  eyes  could  reach, 
over  that  beautiful  rolling  prairie,  and  they  said, 
"  That  is  very  nice."  Yes,  and  it  was  all  his.  Then 
he  took  them  up  to  another  cupola,  and  said,  "  Look 
at  that  farm,  and  that,  and  that : "  these  were  farms 
stocked,  improved,  fenced  ;  and  they  said,  "  Those 
are  very  nice  ; "  and  then  he  showed  them  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep-yards,  and  said,  "They  are  all 
mine.'*  He  showed  them  the  town  where  he  lived, 
which  had  been  named  after  him,  a  great  hall,  and 
building  lots,  and  those  were  all  his ;  and,  said  he, 
"  I  came  out  West  a  poor  boy,  without  a  farthins, 
and  I  am  worth  all  this ; "  but  when  he  got  through 
my  friend  said,  "  How  much  have  you  got  up  yon- 
der f "  and  the  old  man's  countenance  fell,  for  he 
knew  very  well  what  that  meant.  "  What  hav0  you 
got  up  there— in  the  other  vforldf*  "Well,"  he 
says,  "  I  have  not  got  anything  there,"  "  Why," 
says  my  friend,  **  what  a  mistake  I  A  man  of 
your  intelligence  and  forethought  and  judgment  to 
amass  all  this  wealth  ;  and  now  that  you  are  draw- 
ing to  your  grave,  you  will  have  to  leave  it  all 
You  cannot  take  a  farthing  with  you,  but  you  must 
die  a  beggar  and  a  pauper ; "  and  the  tears  rolled 
down  his  cheeks  as  he  said,  **  It  does  look  foolish." 
Only  a  few  months  after  he  died,  as  he  had  lived, 
and  his  property  passed  to  others. — Moody, 

1964.  ETIQUETTE,    daims    of,    put    aside. 

Madame  Rudersdorf,  the  famous  ainger,  who  has 
died  lately,  was  once  visiting  the  Crown  Princess  of 
Prussia,  when  the  following  incident  occurred : — 
After  the  marriage  of  the  Princess,  Madame  sang 
at  a  court  concert  at  Berlin,  and  was  invited  by  the 
Crown  Princess  to  breakfast  with  her.  They  break- 
fasted together  informally,  and  afterwards  Madame 
sang  several  songs  of  Handel's,  the  Princess's  favour- 
ite composer,  her  royal  host^  playing  her  accom- 
paniments. The  Princess  proposed  a  visit  to  the 
nuraeiy.    As  Madame  was  sittmg  on  the  floor  with 
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one  child  playing  with  the  charms  on  her  watch- 
chain,  anotner  hanging  over  her  shoulder,  and  the 
baby  in  her  arms,  the  door  opened,  and  the  Grown 
Prince  walked  into  the  midst  of  the  frolic  The 
Princess  arose  and  hitroduoed  her  visitor.  Madame 
looked  xm,  and  with  her  reidy  tact  and  wit  said, 
"Your  Royal  Highhess,  I  must  either  disregard 
court  etiqmtts  or  drop  the  court  baby."  The 
Prince  bowed  courteously,  and  said,  with  a  smile, 
"  Do  what  you  like  with  etiquette,  but  regard  the 
baby." 

1966.  ETIQUETTE,  Bogaid  for.  Strict  Roland, 
compared  to  a  Quaker  endimanehd,  or  Sunday  Quaker, 
goes  to  kiss  hands  at  the  Tuilerie%  in  round  hat  and 
sleek  hair,  lus  shoes  tied  with  mere  riband  orferrat. 
The  supreme  Usher  twitches  Dumohriez  aside :  **  Quoi, 
Monsieur  I  No  buckles  to  his  shoes  f  "  '*  Ah,  Mon- 
sieur," answers  Dumoiriez,  glancing  towards  the  fer- 
rate **  all  is  lost,  tout  eat  perdu,"'^Cafiyle. 

1966.  EULOGY,  Fidsome.    The  Rev.  Dr.  C- 


at  one  time  had  as  a  co-presbyter  Daniel  V.  Thom- 
son, one  of  the  ministers  of  Kilmarnock,  whose 
portly  appearance  will  still  be  remembered  by  those 
to  whom  his  presence  was  familiar  in  Edinburgh 
and  Kilmarnock.    On  one  occasion  Mr.  Hiomson 

delivered  a  speech  strongly  eulogising  Dr.  C . 

The  Doctor  returned  thaiScs,  remarking  that  he  had 
long  known  that  Mr.  Thomson  possMsed  a  great 
deal  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness ;  "  but  on  this 
occasion,"  he  said,  **  I  fear  he  has  f^ly  churned  it 
into  butter." — James  Douglas,  PhD, 

1967.  EVANOELICAL  truth,  Oppositioii  to.  The 
Council  of  the  "  infallible  "  Church,  sitting  in  judg- 
ment on  the  astronomer  Galileo^  d^ared  that "  the 
proposition  that  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  universe 
and  immovable,  and  that  the  earth  is  not  the  centre 
but  moves,  is  absurd,  philosophically  false,  and  for- 
maUy  hereticaL"  But  as,  when  compelled  to  "adjure, 
curse,  and  detest  the  said  heresies,"  on  rising  from 
lus  knees  he  whispered  to  a  friend,  **Bpur  se  muove;  " 
even  so  shall  every  assault  be  equally  impotent  on 
the  great  cause  of  evangelical  truth  and  libeorty, 
which,  when  superstition  and  infidelity  have  done 
their  worst,  "moves  for  all  that" — NeumUin  HaJtL 

196S.  S7ANOELI8T8,  Waning  to.  About  two 
years  since  a  very  sealoos,  but  equally  unintelligent 
man,  connected  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  went 
to  preach  in  a  certain  town  in  Staffordshire.  His 
excitable  manner  and  energetic  character  drew 
together  large  assemblies  of  the  people.  In  a  short 
time  large  numbers  were  attracted  to  "the  penitent 
form,"  and  "hundreds"  were  spoken  of  as  "really 
converted."  The  Word  of  God,  however,  had  but 
little  honour  from  the  preacher,  who  thrilled  his 
audiences  with  startling  incidents  and  wonderful 
stories.  The  result  has  been  exactly  what  might 
have  been  predicted ;  the  great  bulk  of  these  pro- 
fessed converts  have  gone  back,  not  from  Christ  or 
from  real  change  of  heart — for  these  I  am  persuaded 
they  never  possessed — but  from  the  mere  exdtement 
and  worked-up  condition  of  an  unhealthy  religious 
frenzy. — Henry  Varley, 

1969.  EVENTS,  cannot  be  forecast  The  Titnes 
spoke  thus  of  an  honoured  and  lamented  nobleman 
the  day  before  his  death  : — "  Lord  Iddesleigh  will  go 
to-morrow  to  Osborne,  will  then  deliver  up  his  seal 
of  office,  and  will  on  Friday  return  to  The  Pynes, 
Exeter."    Let  us  listen,  however,  to  Holy  Scrip- 
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ton :  "Qo  tonow,  70  that  ifty,  To-day  or  to-morrow 
we  will  go  into  inch  a  city;  •  .  •  wherew  ye  kqow 
not  what  shall  be  on  the  moRow.**  Even  jonmallite 
might  well  remember  this. — The  CkrUHan, 

1960.  EVENTS,  depend  ona  vpoB  notbflr. 
Before  hla  name  waa  known  or  hia  aothority  estab- 
lishedy  ohaaed  by  enemlea  who  aooght  hii  life,  Ma- 
homet fled  into  a  eaye.  0?er  the  month  of  that 
cave  there  hnng  a  bnindi,  which  he  had  to  displaoe 
as  he  entered.  A  moment  after  a  bird  aat  down 
upon  that  branch.  Hia  punneri  reached  the  ipot, 
disturbed  the  bird,  and  saw  it  rise  and  fly.  **  He 
oan*t  be  there^"  they  iaid«  "  or  that  bird  would  not 
be  sittinff  so  quietly  upon  that  branch.**  Had  the 
bird  not  been  there  the  cave  had  been  entered.  If 
the  cave  had  been  entered,  Mahomet  had  been  slain. 
If  Mahomet  had  been  slain,  the  empire  of  the  Moor 
and  of  the  Saracen  bad  never  been  established,  and 
those  great  events  which  shook  the  globe  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  would  never  have  transpired. 
—Dr.  Jack, 

1961.  EVENTS,  Subtle  conneotioii  of.  He  (Gar. 
lyle)  was  honest  and  true,  and  cognisant  of  the  subtle 
links  that  bind  ages  together,  and^saw  how  every 
event  affects  all  the  future.  "  Christ  died  on  the 
tree^  that  built  Dunscore  Kirk  yonder :  that  brought 
you  and  me  together.  Time  has  only  a  relative 
existence." — Emerton, 

196S.  EVENTS,  Subtle  prepuatory  nature  ef. 
One  day,  at  Augsburg,  a  schoolfellow  said  to  him 
(Gossner),  "I  have  a  book  in  which  the  name  of 
Jeeua  standi  on  every  page."  "And  I,"  replied 
Grossner,  "  have  a  book  in  which  the  name  of  Jesus 
ia  never  mentioned.  Shall  we  exchange?"  The 
offer  waa  accepted,  and  he  obtained  Tiavater's 
Ijetters  to  a  Young  Man."  .  .  .  One  day  Sommer 
spoke  of  Terstergen.  Gossner  read  him  as  he  had 
read  Lavater,  with  blessing  and  delight  .  .  •  They 
beard  presently  that  a  manuscript  of,  Martin  Boos, 
with  the  pregnant  title,  "  Christ  for  us  and  in  us," 
was  circulated  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  also  was 
eagerly  read.  But  three  years  before  Gossner  had 
b^n  to  study  the  Bible ;  and  as  he  felt  less  peace 
and  comfort,  he  studied  it  the  more,  and  mostly 
upon  his  knees ;  and  when  he  mentions  his  conver- 
sion he  says,  "  The  Bible  opened  my  eye*  and  heart" 
— Dr.  SUphen$on*»  Praying  and  Working, 

1968.  EVIL  and  good,  Seoeivlng.  The  famous 
Oriental  philosopher,  Lokman,  while  a  slave,  being 
presented  by  his  master  with  a  bitter  melon,  imme- 
diately ate  It  all.  "  How  was  it  possible,"  said  his 
master,  "  for  you  to  eat  so  nauseous  a  fruit  I "  Lok- 
man rej^lied,  "  /  Jiave  received  eo  many  favoure  from 
you,  it  IS  no  wonder  I  should,  for  once  in  my  life, 
eat  a  bitter  melon  from  your  hand."  This  generous 
answer  of  the  slave  struck  the  master  so  forcibly 
that  he  immediately  gave  him  his  liberty. 

1964.  EVIL^  AYolding.  "Wanted,  a  coachman 
who  understands  his  business.  None  but  those  with 
steady  hands  and  cool  heads  need  epply. "  Three 
candidates  applied  for  the  situation.  **  Well,"  said 
Mr.  Cautious  to  the  first,  '*  how  near  can  you  drive 
to  the  edge  of  a  precipice  without  throwing  the  car- 
riage over?"  "  WUhin  a  yard,'*  said  the  self-con- 
fident Jehu.  The  same  question  was  put  to  the 
second,  who  boldly  declared  that  he  durst  go  ioithin 
afoot  of  the  brink.  The  third  man  was  put  to  the 
same  test.     **  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  never  tried  to 


ham  mmm  I  «m]d  drive  to  a  dangenoe  plaoe.  I 
alwiqfe  fij  to  hem  aefar  eg  ml  omnT  "You  are 
tbo  man  for  me,"  said  Mr.  Oautioua,  and  straight- 
way dismissed  the  other  two^  who  were  too  clever 
^half. 

1966.  VfTL,  Avoiding  the  eauae  of.  When  I  go 
to  Mooaoo^  the  grounds  of  the  gamblinff-hell  there 
are  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  I  never  go 
near  them ;  and  why !  Not  because  I  think  there 
la  any  danger  of  my  passing  through  the  gandana  to 
the  gaming-tables.  No  I  But  a  ftSand  of  mine  once 
related  the  following  incident  to  me :— **  One  day 
M.  Blanc  met  me,  and  aaked  me  how  it  waa  I  never 
entered  hia  grounds.  'Well,  yon  see,'  I  said,  'I 
never  play ;  and  as  I  make  no  return  whatever  to 
you,  I  baraly  feel  justified  In  availing  myself  of  the 
advantara  of  your  grounda'  '  Ton  make  a  great 
mistake,^  said  M.  Blana  '  If  it  was  not  for  you 
and  other  respectable  peisons  like  yourself  who  come 
to  my  grounds,  I  should  lose  very  many  of  my  ous- 
tomers  who  attend  my  gambling  saloons.  Do  not 
imagine  that,  because  you  do  not  play  yourself, 
you  do  not  by  your  presence  in  the  groundi  contri- 
bute very  materially  to  my  revenue.  Numbers  of 
persons  who  would  not  have  thought  of  entering  my 
establishment  feel  themselves  quite  safe  in  following 
you  into  my  garden ;  and  from  thence  to  the  gam- 
ing-table the  transition  is  very  easy.'  After  I  heard 
that  I  never  went  near  the  gardena" — Spurgt&n. 

1966.  EVIL,  Fear  and  dread  of.  Whole  villages 
(of  the  Kohls  in  India)  were  found  in  ruins ;  for 
"  an  evil  spirit  has  settled  in  them."  <*  Get  up  1  be 
off  I "  shouted  the  exdted  people  to  the  missionaries 
as  they  camped  on  a  little  green  knoll  near  the  ham- 
let "Why?"  "That  is  our  (fm2'«;>2acs;  you  must 
not  inconvenienoe  our  devil" — Dr.  Stephenson. 

1967.  EVIL  habite,  Eluatration  oL  On  the 
Moyne  River,  in  Victoria,  a  diver  went  to  the 
bottom  to  gather  aquatic  specimens.  He  knew  that 
the  natives  of  New  Caledonia  fish  for  devil-fish  with 
their  naked  arms,  and  so  when  he  saw  a  devil-fish 
hole  in  the  mud  in  went  his  right  arm.  But  instead 
of  taking  hold  of  something,  something  took  hold  of 
him.  The  loose  day  was  stirred  up,  and  he  could 
not  see  what  had  happened  for  a  few  momentsi 
Then  he  beheld  one  feeler  of  a  large  octopus  writhed 
round  his  hand,  while  the  suckers  of  the  animal 
dosed  on  his  arm  like  mouths.  The  pain  was  so 
great  that  the  octopus  seemed  to  be  tearing  his  hand 
to  pieces.  If  he  gave  the  ngnal  to  be  raised  to  the 
surface  he  would  inevitably  leave  his  arm,  and  pro- 
bably a  laige  portion  of  his  frame,  in  the  possession 
of  the  deidl-fish.  As  the  air  inflated  the  diver*B 
dress  he  was  in  danger  of  being  lifted  off  his  feet 
into  a  position  where  he  would  have  no  purchase. 
By  great  presence  of  mind  he  got  hold  of  an  iron 
bar  and  cut  himsdf  loose  enough  to  rise.  He  bore 
to  the  surface  a  piece  of  the  devil-fish  more  than 
dght  feet  across.  Men,  with  like  desperation,  must 
cut  themselves  loose  from  sins  which  beset  them,  or 
evil  habits  which  have  fixed  themselves  upon  them. 

1963.  EVIL  habits,  Iheatment  of.  A  poor 
woman  in  the  North  of  Ireland  experienced  a  diange 
of  heart.  She  had  made  a  living  by  selling  whisky 
without  a  license.  Her  business  had  been  illegal 
before  God  and  man.  She  realised  this,  and  resolved 
that  the  change  of  heart  must  be  followed  by  a 
change  of  life.    On  reaching  her  little  shanty  she 
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bioaght  out  the  huge  demijohn  in  which  she  kept 
the  poiaonoufl  compound,  and  in  her  own  character- 
istic way  she  thoB  addreesed  it — "Now,  you  and  I 
have  lived  tm^ther  for  a  great  many  years,  bat  the 
Lord  JeniB  OhriBt  ib  coming  to  live  with  me  now, 
and  yon  and  He  cannot  get  on  together,  %o  one  of 
yon  most  go  ;  it  most  be  yon."  So  saying,  she  took 
the  great  jar  and  dashed  it  to  pieces  on  the  stones 
in  her  yard. 

1969.  EVIL,  InsidiovsnesB  of.  Seldom  will  Satan 
come  at  first  with  a  gross  temptation.  A  large  log 
and  a  candle  may  safely  be  left  together.  Bu^  bring 
a  few  shavings,  and  then  some  small  sticks,  and  then 
some  larger,  and  soon  you  may  bring  the  green  log 
to  ashes. — Ldghton. 

1970.  EVIL,  Little,  Neglect  ofl  A  man  at 
work  one  frosty  morning  got  a  slight  scratch  on 
the  back  of  his  hand.  A  minute's  attention  to  it 
would  have  caused  it  to  heal  up  in  a  day  or  two. 
It  was  neglected.  A  slight  inflammation  appeared, 
which  a  single  poultice  would  have  reduced,  but  it 
was  neglected.  The  whole  hand  became  inflamed, 
•and  should  have  had  medical  attention,^  but  it  was 
neglected.  The  arm,  shoulder,  and  back  were  seized 
with  pain,  and  now  all  was  alarm  and  confusion. 
Physicians  were  soon  in  attendance  to  consult  upon 
the  case.  The  question  was,  whether  cutting  ofl  the 
limb  would  save  the  man's  life,  and  it  was  decided 
to  be  too  laUl  The  disease  had  gained  a  mortal 
hold,  and  no  skill  could  arrest  it.  A  vicious  habit, 
an  indulged  sin,  a  neglected  duty,  how  easily  are 
they  taken  care  of  if  we  are  in  season  with  them, 
but  how  stubborn  and  ruinous  they  become  if  let 
alone  I — Amerioan  National  Peacher, 

1971.  EVIL,  may  not  be  known  as  eviL  As  a 
little  girl  was  playing  round  me  one  day  with  her 
white  frock  over  her  head,  I  laughingly  called  her 
'*  Piahashee,"  the  name  which  the  Indians  give  to 
their  white  devil.  The  child  was  delighted  with  so 
fine  a  name,  and  ran  about  the  house  crying  to  every 
one  she  met,  "  I  am  the  Pishashee,  I  'am  the  Pisha- 
flhee  I "  Would  shehavedoneso  had  shebeen  wrapped 
in  black,  and  called  vntch  or  devil  instead  f  No ;  for, 
as  usual,  the  reality  was  nothing — ^the  sound  and 
colour  everything.  But  how  many  grown-up  per- 
sons are  running  about  the  world  quite  as  anxious 
as  the  little  girl  was  to  get  the  name  of  Pishadiees  1 
Only  she  did  not  understand  it — Augwiui  Hwre, 

1972.  EVII%  Origin  of.  **Many  have  puzzled 
themselves,"  says  Mr.  Newton,  "  about  the  origin 
•of  evil ;  I  observe  there  i$  evil,  and  that  there  is  a 
way  to  escape  it,  and  with  this  I  begin  and  end." 

1978.  EVIL^  punished  by  being  made  known. 
"Samuel  Wesley  was"  supported  at  £p worth  by  tithes 
^aid-  by  his  panshioners.  One  day  he  went  into 
his  field  where  the  corn-tithes  were  laid  out.  He 
found  a  dishonest  farmer  very  deliberately  at  work 
with  a  pair  of  shears  cutting  off  the  ears  of  com 
and  putting  them  in  a  bag.  Wesley  said  not  a 
word,  but  took  him  by  the  arm  and  marched  him 
into  the  town.  When  they  were  in  the  market- 
place he  seized  the  bag,  and  turning  it  inside  out 
before  the  people,  told  them  what  the  farmer  had 
been  doing.  He  then  left  him  with  his  ill-gotten 
gains  to  the  judgment  of  his  neighbours,  and  walked 
•quietly  home. 

1971.  EVIL,  ProTidini^  against    Tie  a  hard 


and  Hi-paid  task  to  order  all  things  beforehand  by 
the  rule  of  our  own  security,  as  is  well  hinted  by 
Machiavelli  concerning  Gsesar  Borgia,  who^  saith 
he,  "had  thought  of  all  that  might  occur  on  his 
father's  death,  and  had  provided  against  every  evil 
chance  §a,ve  only  one:  it  had  never  come  to  his 
mind  that  when  his  father  died  At*  own  deiUh  would 
quiddy  fclUow" — George  MioL 

1975.  EVIL,  sometimes  beyond  reoaU.  Robert 
Bums,  in  his  last  visit  to  Mrs.  Riddle,  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death — ^when,  as  he  was  shown  into  the 
room,  with  a  ghastly  hue  on  hi^  face  which  much 
appalled  her,  he  asked  her  if  she  had  any  commands 
for  the  other  world — said,  in  the  course  of  their 
conversation,  and  with  deep  feeling  too,  that, he 
bad  dropped  from  his  pen  to  friends,  or  in  familiar 
company,  many  improper  lines  that  he  had  never 
intended  for  publication,  but  which  he  could  not 
now  recall;  all  which,  he  much  feared,  would  be 
raked  together  after  his  death,  among  his  collected 
writings,  to  the  injuiy  of  his  memozy. — John 
Outhrte,  M.A. 

1976.  EVIL,  Speaking,  condemned.  "Is  she  a 
Christian?"  asked  a  celebrated  missionary  in  the 
East  of  one  of  the  converts  who  was  speaking 
unkindly  of  a  third  party.  "Yes,  I  think  she  is," 
was  the  reply.  "Well,  then,  since  Jesus  loves  her 
in  spite  of  that,  why  is  it  that  you  can't?  '* — BMi- 
eal  Trtoiury, 

1977.  EVIL,  snfiLcient  nnto  the  day.  A  certain 
lady  had  met  with  a  serious  accident  which  neces- 
sitated a  verv  painfiil  suigical  operation  and  many 
months'  confinement  to  her  bed.  When  the  phy- 
sician had  finished  his  work  and  was  about  taking 
his  leave,  the  patient  asked,  "Doctor,  how  long 
shall  I  have  to  ue  here  helpless  t "  "  Oh,  oi^y  one 
day  at  a  time,"  was  the  cheery  answer ;  and  the 
poor  sufferer  was  not  only  comforted  for  the  moment^ 
but  many  times  during  the  succeeding  weary  weeks 
did  the  thought,  "Only  one  day  at  a  time,"  come 
back,  with  its  quieting  influence.  Sydney  Smith 
recommended  taking  "short  views"  as  a  good 
safeguard  against  needless  worry ;  and  one  far 
wiser  than  be  said,  "Take  therefore  no  thought 
for  the  morrow.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof." 

1978.  EXAMPLE,  and  precept.  A  profane  father 
in  one  of  the  American  States  one  day  learned  that 
his  little  son  had  uttered  some  blasphemous  expres- 
sions, doubtless  a  second  edition  of  his  own.  He 
called  the  child  to  account  for  his  vicious  conduct, 
reproved  him  severely  for  his  profanity,  and  then 
commenced  whipping  him  and  scolding  him  at  the 
same  time  ;  and  while  whipping  his  son  for  his  pro- 
fanity he  swore  several  profane  oaths  himself. 

1979.  EXAMPLE,  EvlL  Judge  Buller,  when  in 
the  company  of  a  young  gentleman  of  sixteen,  cau- 
tioned mm  against  being  led  astray  by  the  example 
or  persuasion  of  others,  and  said,  "  If  I  had  listened 
to  the  advice  of  some  of  those  who  called  themselves 
my  friends  when  I  was  young,  instead  of  being  a 
judge  of  the  King's  Bench,  I  should  have  died 
long  ago  a  prisoner  in  the  King's  prison." 

1980.  EXAMPLE,  Force  of.  Dr.  Percy  called 
upon  Johnson  to  take  him  to  Goldsmith's  lodgings ; 
he  found  Johnson  arrayed  with  unusual  care  in  a 
new  suit  of  dothes,  a  new  hat,  and  a  well-powdered 
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wig^  md  ooald  not  but  nofcios 
spnioenen.  **  Why,  air,"  replied  JdhnflOD,  **  I  heftr 
that  Goldimith,  who  ii »  Teiy  great  doven,  jwtifieB 
his  diaregazd  of  deanlinea  and  decency  by  quoting 
my  practioe,  and  I  am  desirous  this  night  to  show 
him  a  better  example." — WaMngUm  Irvimg, 

198L  EXAMPLE,  JtMnrnntm  «£  When,  in  the 
Mexican  War,  the  troops  were  warering,  a  general 
rose  in  his  stirmps  and  dashed  into  the  enemy's 
lines,  shouting,  **  Men,  follow !  "  They,  seeing  his 
coorage  and  disposition,  dashed  on  after  him,  and 
gained  the  victory.  What  men  want  to  rally  them 
for  Grod  is  an  example  to  lead  them. — Talmage, 


198S. 


Tii4iiia«M%>  o£     In  a  town— or 


dty,  as  it  called  itself — ^where  I  had  a  former  parish 
there  were  but  two  or  three  gardens,  and  I  under- 
took to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  garden  as  well  as 
by  the  pulpit.  I  had  my  little  acre,  and  filled  it 
foil  of  things  that  I  could  ill  afford  to  buy,  and 
which  I  oould  not  b^ ;  and  on  Sundays  I  used  to 
see  many  of  the  Gkrman  population  out  looking  at 
them.  I  had  a  bed  of  three  thousand  hyacinths  one 
year ;  and  they  were  an  attraction  to  a  great  many 
of  the  conamon  folks.  And,  to  their  honour,  I  will 
say  that  I  never  lost  a  flower.  But  then  they  were 
Qermantf  My  roses  and  other  plants  blossomed, 
and  the  neighbours  continually  saw  them.  And  my 
efforts  in  this  direction  were  not  without  their  fruit ; 
for,  though  I  never  said  a  word  on  the  subject,  it 
was  not  long  before  my  example  began  to  be  followed 
by  others.  Now  and  then  there  was  one  that  came 
and  looked  over  the  fence  and  shook  his  head  as 
though  he  doubted  the  wisdom  of  my  devoting  so 
much  land  and  so  much  time  to  the  cultivation  of 
flowers.  I  recollect  that  an  old  elder  of  my  church 
stopped  one  day,  as  he  was  passing,  and,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  said,  "  WaU,  I  s'poee  you  enjoy 
all  these  things.  I  think  the  purtiest  flower  I  ever 
seen  was  a  cabbage  " — which  was  very  well  for  him. 
Nevertheless,  taking  the  young  and  old,  they  saw 
my  bright  flowers,  and  the  love  of  flowers  grew, 
and  it  was  not  more  than  two  or  three  years  before 
there  were  ten  times  as  many  flowers  in  that  town 
as  there  ever  had  been  before.  It  was  a  small  and 
humble  way  of  fulfilling  the  law,  *'Ze<  wjurfiowerM 
90  ihin^  thai  men,  seeing  how  heautiful  tkey  are^  mU 
go  and  make  gardens  for  themadvee.** — Beecher. 

1988.  EXAMPLE,  Power  of.  Before  us  was  a 
narrow  bridge,  and  between  us  and  the  bridge  were 
several  thousand  sheep.  They  would  have  taken  a 
long  time  going  over,  and  would  effectually  have 
checked  our  entrance  into  the  town,  but  for  a  dever 
plan  for  getting  the  sheep  quickly  over.  A  few 
sheep  are  train^  as  a  sort  of  decoy.  They  are  at 
first  pet  lambs,  and  then  in  time  become  pet  sheep. 
They  are  kept  by  the  authorities  who  have  control 
of  the  bridge,  and  are  let  to  the  sheep-drovers  for 
so  much,  in  order  to  effect  a  speedy  passage  of  the 
bridge.  The  keepers  of  the  pete  go  first,  then  follow 
the  three  or  four  pete,  and  then  away  after  them 
the  three  or  four  thousand  of  the  mob,  as  they  are 
called  here. — Rev,  H.  T.  JRdbjohns,  Awtraluk 

1984.  EXAMPLE,  Stimnliu  ol  One  m'ght  the 
Sailors*  Home  in  Liverpool  was  on  fire.  It  was 
supposed  that  all  the  inmates  had  left  the  burning 
bmlding.  Presently,  however,  two  poor  fellows  were 
seen  stretohing  their  arms  from  an  upper  window, 
and  were  shouting  for  help.    What  oould  be  done 


to  save  them  t  A  stout  marine  from  a  man-of-war 
lying  in  the  river  said,  "Give  me  a  long  ladder  and 
I  will  try  it "  He  mounted  the  ladder.  It  was  too 
short  to  reach  the  window.  '*  Pass  me  up  a  small 
ladder,"  he  shouted.  It  was  done.  Even  that  did 
not  reach  to  the  aims  stretched  frantically  out  of 
the  window.  The  brave  marine  was  not  to  be 
baulked.  He  lifted  the  short  ladder  up  on  his  own 
shoulders,  and,  holding  on  by  a  casement,  he  brought 
the  upper  rounds  within  reach  of  the  two  men,  who 
were  already  scorched  by  the  flames.  Out  of  the 
window  they  dambered,  and  creeping  down  over 
the  short  ladder,  and  then  over  the  sturdy  marine^ 
they  readied  the  pavement  amid  the  loud  hurrahs 
of  the  mnltitude.---CWy^. 

1985.  EXAMPLE,  Sttmnlvi  of:  Whilst  stationed 
in  Scotland,  Colonel  Dumford  happened  to  be  be- 
tween Berwidc  and  Holy  Island,  where  a  small  craft 
had  stuck  on  the  coast  during  a  storm.  Seeing  the 
hemtation  of  the  fishermen  to  go  to  the  rescue,  he 
jumped  into  a  boat,  calling  on^  "Will  none  of  you 
come  with  me?  If  not,  I  shall  go  alone;**  and  a 
volunteer  crew  at  once  joined  him,  and  succeeded 
in  rescuing  those  in  periL — LiUrarjf  World. 

1888.  EXAMPLE  Thoaght  ot  *'I>on*t  you  ever 
take  wine  t "  said  a  hospitable,  easy-souled  bishop 
to  a  friend,  before  whom  he  pushed  the  Madeira. 
"  Are  you  afraid  of  it  T  "  **  No,'*  replied  his  wiser 
friend ;  '*  I  am  afraid  of  the  ejDompU.** 

1987.  EXAMPLE,  Uae  o£  A  Polish  prince  was 
accustomed  to  cany  the  picture  of  his  father  always 
in  his  bosom ;  and  on  particular  occadons  used  to 
take  it  out  and  view  it,  saying,  "  Let  me  do  nothing 
unbecoming  so  excellent  a  father.** 

1988.  EXCELLENCE,  Cost  of,  BometimoB.  Antis- 
thenes,  .  .  .  when  told  that  Ismenias  played  excel* 
lently  upon  the  flute,  answered  properly  enough, 
'*  Then  he  is  good  for  nothing  else  ;  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  played  so  well.** — Plioaroh. 

1989.  EXCELLENCE,  How  to  attain.  Onoe, 
when  Domenichino  was  blamed  for  his  downess  in 
finishing  a  picture  which  was  bespoken,  he  made 
answer,  "I  am  continually  painting  it  within  myself.** 
— SmiUe. 

1990.  EXCELLENCES,  Mutt  be  harmony  in. 
The  Greek  that  designed  to  make  the  most  exquisite 
picture  that  could  be  imagined  fanded  the  eve  of 
Chione,  and  the  hair  of  Psgnium,  and  Tarsia  s  lip, 
Philenium's  chin,  and  the  forehead  of  Delphia,  and 
settingall  these  upon Milphidippa's neck,  thoughtthat 
he  should  outdo  both  art  and  nature.  But  when  he 
came  to  view  the  proportions,  he  found  that  what 
was  excellent  in  Tarsia  did  not  agree  with  the  other 
excellency  of  Philenium ;  and  although  singly  they 
were  rare  pieces,  yet  in  the  whole  they  made  a  most 
ugly  face.  The  dispersed  excellences  and  blessings 
of  many  men,  if  given  to  one,  would  not  make  a 
handsome,  but  a  monstrous  fortune. — Jeremy  Taylor, 

1991.  EXCELLENCY,  of  man's  work  bnt  snper- 
fidaL  Where  would  you  look  for  the  excellency  of 
a  stetue  but  in  that  part  which  you  see  of  it?  'Tis 
the  polished  outeide  only  that  has  the  skill  and 
labour  of  the  sculptor  to  boast  of ;  what  is  out  of 
sight  is  untouched.  Would  you  break  the  head  or 
cut  open  the  breast  to  look  for  the  brains  or  the 
heart,  you  would  only  show  your  ignorance  and 
destroy  the  workmanship.  ^ifan<£m/2^. 
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1992.  EXCESSES,  One  secret  of  When,  in  after 
life,  Goldsmith  heard  himself  spoken  ot  as  gay  and 
froHcsome  at  ooUege,  because  he  had  joined  in  some 
riotons  excesses  there,  *'Ah,  sir,"  replied  he,  "I 
was  mad  and  violent.  It  was  bitterness  which  they 
mistook  for  frolic  Iwu  mUeraUypoorf  and  1  thought 
to  fight  my  wtfy  by  my  literature  and  my  wit  So  I 
disregarded  all  power  and  all  authority." — Washing- 
ton Irving, 

1998.  EXCITEMENT,  BeUgions.  A  somewhat 
unlettered  but  celebrated  evangelist  years  ago,  face 
to  face  with  the  culture  of  Harvard,  was  accused  of 
leading  audiences  into  excitement.  "  I  have  heard," 
■aid  he  in  reply,  "of  a  traveller  who  saw  at  the  side 
of  the  way  a  woman  weeping  and  beating  her  breast. 
He  ran  to  her  and  asked,  '  What  can  I  do  for  you  ? 
What  is  the  cause  of  your  anguish?'  'My  child 
is  in  the  well  I  My  child  is  in  the  well  I '  With 
swiftest  despatch  assistance  was  given,  and  the 
child  rescued.  Farther  on  this  same  traveller  met 
another  woman  wailing  also  and  beating  her  breast 
He  came  swiftly  to  her,  and  with  great  earnestness 
asked,  '  What  is  your  trouble  t '  '  My  pitcher  is  in 
the  well  1  My  pitcher  is  in  the  well !  *  Our  great 
social  and  political  excitements  are  all  about  pitchers 
in  wells,  and  our  religious  excitements  are  about 
children  in  wells." — Joseph  Cook. 

1994.  EXCITEMENT,  Beligions.  To-day  came 
one  tiiat  was  pleased  to  fall  into  a  fit  for  my  enter- 
tainment ;  he  beat  himself  heartily ;  I  thought  it 
a  pity  to  hinder  him. — Wesley. 

1996.  EXCUSE,  A  fliiuiy.  Mr.  Macdonald,  the 
minister  of  Rogart,  tells  the  story  of  a  pastor  of  a 
seaside  village  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  who,  a 
short  time  ago,  edified  his  flock  at  the  dose  of  the 
forenoon  by  announcing,  "  There  will  be  no  service 
here  this  evening,  as  there^  is  something  wrong  with 
the  heU-rope."— Sunday  Talk, 

1996.  EXCUSE,  A  ready.  A  gentleman  once 
called  on  the  late  Mr.  Astor  to  solicit  a  donation 
for  a  charitable  purpose.  He  gave  five  dollars. 
"  Why,  Mr.  Astor,"  said  the  solicitor,  "  how  is  it 
you  give  so  little  ?  Your  son  John  Jacob  gave  us 
one  hundred  dollars."  "Well,"  replied  the  old 
man,  "he  could  afford  it.  He  has  a  rich  father, 
and  I  have  not." 

1997.  EXCUSE,  Base  and  selflsh.  Henry  VIII. 
married  Jane  Seymour  the  next  day  after  the  offi- 
cial murder  of  Anne  Boleyn.  He  looked  upon 
matrimony  as  an  indifferent  official  act  which  his 
duty  (?)  required  at  the  moment — Little's  Hietortcal 
Lights, 

1998.  EXCUSES,  easily  made.  I  have  often 
wondered  at  the  cleverness  with  which  people  make 
excuses  for  neglecting  heavenly  things.  A  poor 
woman  was  explfuning  to  me  why  her  husband  did 
not  attend  church.  "  You  see,  poor  working  folks 
now-a-days  are  so  holden  down  and  wearied  out  that 
they  are  glad  to  rest  a  day  in  the  house  when 
Sunday  comes.  An  unopened  letter  was  lying  on 
the  table,  which  she  asked  me  to  read,  believing 
that  it  was  from  her  sick  mother.  It  was  a  notice 
to  her  husband  that  the  football  team,  of  which  he 
was  captain,  was  to  meet  on  Saturday  at  8  P.M., 
and  that^  like  a  good  fellow,  he  must  be  forward  in 
good  time.  And  that  was  the  man  for  whom  my 
pity  was  asked,  as  being  so  worn  out  with  his  work 


that  he  oonld  hardly  creep  up  to  the  church  ! 
Another  woman  admitted  to  me  that  she  never 
read  her  Bible,  but  pled  that  she  was  too  busy  and 
had  too  many  cares.  My  eye  caught  a  great  bundle 
of  journals  above  the  dock.  She  confessed  that 
these  were  novels,  on  which  she  spent  2^  every 
Saturday,  and  that  she  read  them  on  the  Sabbath. 
If  you  wish  an  excnye^  the  smallest  thing  will  give 
you  stuff  enough  for  the  weaving  of  it. — Rev,  James 
Wells, 

1999.  EXCUSES,  Inadequacy  ol  When  Wash- 
ington's secretary  excused  himself  for  the  lateness 
of  his  attendance,  and  laid  the  blame  upon  his 
watch,  his  master  quietly  said, "  Then  you  must  get 
another  watch,  or  I  another  secretary." — Smiles. 

2000.  EXCUSES,  Inadequacy  of.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Shirra  had  repeatedly  nominated  one  of  his 
hearers  to  an  office  in  the  kirk-session,  but  the 
office-bearer  elect  had  always  made  some  excuse 
immediately  prior  to  his  ordination.  As  the  Doctor 
was  proceeding  to  the  act  of  ordination  on  one  oc- 
casion, the  person  in  question  rose  and  said  that 
he  was  not  suited  for  such  an  officer  Mr.  Shirra 
promptly  answered  his  hesitating  hearer,  "  Come 
awa'  doon  ;  do  ye  no  ken  that  the  Master  had  ance 
need  pf  an  ass  ?  " — Eev.  Charles  Rogers^  LL,D, 

2001.  EXCUSES,  Inappropriate  or  fatile.  Fu- 
seli,  when  he  failed  in  any  of  his  serious  caricatures, 
used  to  complain  that  nature  put  him  out ;  and  the 
sluttish  housemaid,  when  scolded  for  the  untidiness 
of  the  chambers,  exclaimed,  "Tm  sure  the  rooms 
would  be  dean  enough  if  it  were  not  for  the  nasty 
sun,  which  is  always  showing  the  dirty  comers." — 
Soraee  Smith 

2002.  EXCUSES,  in  Bin.  When  Bishop  Howley 
very  delicatdy  reproved  the  Duke  of  York  for  Sab- 
bath desecration,  he  declined  to  alter  his  practice  ; 
but  added  that,  "though  it  was  true  he  travelled 
to  the  races  on  Sunday,  he  always  had  a  BtUe  and 
Prayer-Book  with  him  in  the  carriage." 

2008.  EXISTENCE,  a  difficulty.  When  Fonte- 
neUe  was  dying  his  doctor  asked,  "Do  you  suffer?" 
"  No,"  said  the  philosopher ;  "  I  only  fed  some  diffi- 
culty in  existing." — Henry  8.  LAgh. 

2001.  EXISTENCE,  a  fact  The  Puritan  mother 
of  Samud  Mills,  who,  when  her  son,  under  the  stress 
of  morbid  religious  feeling,  cried  out,  "Oh  that  I 
had  never  been  bom  1 "  said  to  him,  "  My  son,  you 
are  bom,  and  you  cannot  help  it,''  was  more  philo- 
sophical  than  he  who  says,  "  I  am,  but  I  wish  I  were 
not."  A  philosophy  that  flies  in  the  face  of  the 
existing  and  the  inevitable  forfeits  its  name.— ^. 
T.  Munger, 

2006.  EXISTENCE,  An  aimless.  A  Frenchman 
whom  I  met  at  Brussels,  about  thirty  years  old 
apparently,  had  been  staying  there  several  months, 
hiad  abundance  of  money,  was  regular  in  his  habits, 
but  had  no  particular  object  in  view,  and  seemed 
like  a  man  who  knew  not  what  to  do  with  himself. 
In  answer  to  my  inquiries  he  gave  me  the  following 
account  of  himself : — "  I  was  left|  at  a  very  early 
period  of  my  life,  heir  to  a  very  considerable  estate, 
the  annual  revenues  of  which  soon  came  to  be  at  my 
disposal  I  had  an  eager  desire  to  travel,  which  1 
gratified,  and  spared  no  expense  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  my  object.    I  have  visited  Europe  and  the 
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East^  h»Te  been  in  both  the  Indies,  and  through 
Switzerland,  Fiance,  and  England.  I  have  met 
with  bat  few  disafltera,  and  with  bat  little  interrnp- 
tion  to  my  health ;  while,  aa  yet,  mj  reaooroes  are 
unimpaired."  He  Boiprised  me  by  the  extent  and 
aocoracy  of  hia  information.  I  found  by  his  ready 
answers  to  questions  relative  to  places  which  I  had 
seen  that  he  was  perfectly  correct  in  his  statements. 
He  had  read  much,  indeed  all  the  books  that  came 
in  his  way,  till  he  found  authors  only  repeating  each 
other  in  different  modes  of  expression.  "And  now," 
said  he,  "  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  da  I  know  not 
where  to  go  or  what  to  see  that  I  am  not  already 
acquainted  with.  There  is  nothing  new  to  sharpen 
my  curiosity  or  to  stimulate  me  to  exertion.  I  am 
sated.  Life  to  me  has  exhausted  its  charms ;  the 
world  has  no  new  face  for  me,  nor  can  it  open  any 
new  prospect  to  my  view.*' — LeifchUd  {aMaged), 

2008.  EXODUS,  Meaning  of .  The  Jews  are  said 
to  have  been  particularly  affected  by  the  exodus 
of  the  Protestants  of  Salzburg,  in  the  soTenteenth 
century,  driven  out  of  their  houses  among  the  beau- 
tiful mountains  and  Yalleys  of  the  Tyrol,  as  they 
were^  on  account  of  their  religion.  A  Jew  at  Batz- 
heim,  seeing  two  hundred  of  them  passing,  and 
hearing  the  pathetic  story  of  their  wanderings, 
said,  **Sure  God  designs  to  do  some  great  work 
by  them."— A 

2007.  EXPERIENCE,  A  dead.  In  my  Bible  at 
home  I  have  in  the  Old  Testament  a  folded  sheet 
of  paper,  in  which  are  tastefully  arranged  some 
flowers  and  leaves.  I  was  looking  at  it  this  mom- 
lug,  and  it  was  very  beautiful  Everr  colour  was 
f  a^ng ;  but  I  saw,  by  the  help  of  imagination,  what 
tiiey  had  been.  If,  however,  I  had  no  other  summer 
than  tliat  it  would  be  poor  indeed ;  but  I  have  roses 
and  daisies,  and  honeysuckles  and  asters,  and 
various  other  flowers,  all  of  which  are  fresh  every 
year,  and  some  of  which  are  fresh  almost  every 
month  of  the  year ;  and  I  am  not  obliged  to  make 
this  herbarium  leaf  of  dried  flowers  my  only 
Bummer.  But  I  have  known  Christians  that  had 
but  three  or  four  old  leaves  in  their  Bible  which 
they  would  go  and  pull  out  and  show  you  every 
time  they  alluded  to  their  religious  history.  They 
would  say,  "  I  was  converted  so-and-so^"  uien  they 
would  exMbit  these  dry  memorials,  and  then  they 
would  put  them  up  again  vezy  carefully,  and  leave 
them ;  and  the  next  time  they  talked  with  you  they 
would  show  you  these  old  experiences  again — ^the 
same  dry  flowers  and  leaves — ^no  more  and  no  less. 
— Beecher. 

2008.  EXPEBIENCE,  »  Btimnliui  to  generoiity. 
Diderot  rose  on  Shrove  Tuesday  morning,  and  grop- 
ing in  his  pockety  found  nothing  wherewith  to  xeep 
that  day,  which  he  n>ent  in  wanderiiig  about  Paris 
and  its  precincts.  He  was  ill  when  he  got  back  to 
his  quarters,  went  to  bed,  and  was  treated  by  his 
landlady  to  a  little  toast  and  wine.  *'That  day," 
he  often  told  a  friend  in  after-life,  *'  I  swore  that, 
if  ever  I  came  to  have  anything,  I  would  never  In 
my  life  refuse  a  poor  man  hdp,  never  condemn 
my  fellow-creature  to  a  day  as  painful.*' — Francit 
Jaeox. 

2009.  EXPERIENCE,  Advantage  of.  He  (Pather 
Taylor,  the  sailor-preacher  of  Boston)  has  a  great 
advantage  over  other  preachers  in  beinar  able  to 
speak  to  his  hearers  from  the  ground  of  uieir  com- 


mon experience — in  beingable  to  appeal  to  his  own 
sea-life.  He  can  say,  "  xou  have  lodged  with  me 
in  the  forecastle.  Did  you  ever  know  me  profane  f 
Ton  have  seen  me  land  from  a  long  voyage.  Where 
did  I  betake  myself  ?  Am  not  I  a  proof  that  a  sea- 
life  need  not  be  soiled  with  vice  on  land?" — 
tfarriet  MarHneau, 

2010.  EXPERIENCE,  and  imagination.  Miss 
Edgeworth,  while  a  guest  at  Abbotsford,  asked  Sir 
Widter  to  visit  with  her  the  ruins  of  Melrose  Abbey 
by  night,  at  the  same  time  quoting  his  famous 


"  If  you  would  view  fair  M ehtwe  aright, 
Go  Tlait  it  by  the  pale  moonlight" 

"  Tes,"  answered  Soott,  *Met  us  go  by  all  means, 
for  I  have  never  so  seen  it." 

2011.  EXPERIENCE,  and  sin.  Some  persons 
are  always  confessing  and  re-confessing,  repenting 
and  re-repenting,  and  never  can  look  upon  any 
portion  of  their  religious  experience  as  a  settled  and 
accomplished  fact.  A  writer  represents  a  minister 
to  whom  a  deacon  told  over  his  tale  of  perpetual 
dolour  as  saying,  "Deacon,  I  remember  your  son 
stoutly  rebelled  against  your  authority  some  time 
ago,  but  afterward  felt  sorry  and  repented  of  his  sin, 
and  humbly  asked  your  forgiveness.  Did  you  for- 
give himf "  **0f  course  I  did.*'  What  did  you 
forgive«him  for?"  "Because  I  could  not  help  it, 
when  I  saw  how  sorry  he  was."  "And  does  he 
still  ask  forgiveness  ?  "  "  No — ^no  !  Nothing  is 
said  about  it.  It  is  all  settled  for  ever."  "Now, 
do  you  believe  that  you  can  be  better  to  your  son 
than  God  is  to  you  f  He  pardons  like  a  father."— 
Chruiian  Age, 

2012.  EXPERIENCE,  biings  sympathy.  The 
story  goes  that  Harry  the  Eighth,  wandering  one 
night  in  the  streets  of  London  in  disguise,  was  met 
at  the  bridge-foot  by  some  of  the  watch,  and  not 
giving  a  go^  account  of  himself,  was  carried  off  to 
the  Poultry  Compter,  and  shut  up  for  the  night 
without  fire  or  candle.  On  his  liberation  he  made 
a  grant  of  thirty  chaldrons  of  coals  and  a  quantity 
of  bread  for  the  solace  of  night  prisoners  in  the 
Compter. — Spurgeon. 

2018.  EXPERIENCE,  Christian,  a  faot  It  was 
in  the  course  of  studies  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa, 
in  1846,  assisted  by  daily  reading  of  the  Bible,  that 
Mr.  Buskin  came  into  vital  Imowledge  "of  the 
relations  that  might  truly  exist  between  God  and 
His  creatures."  On  his  journey  homewards  he 
became  ill,  and  the  thought  of  the  pain  which  his 
death  might  occasion  to  his  father  and  mother  preyed 
upon  his  mind.  He  thereupon  "  fell  gradually  into 
the  temper,  and  more  or  less  tacit  offering,  of  very 
real  prayer."  Through  "two  long  days,  and  what 
I  knew  of  the  nights,"  he  continued  in  this  mental 
attitude  of  eamrat  prayer.  What  followed  is  the 
memorable  experience  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
"On  the  third  day,  as  I  was  about  coming  in  sight 
of  Paris,  what  people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  pray- 
ing know  as  the  consciousness  of  answer  came  to 
me ;  and  a  certainty  that  the  illness,  which  had  all 
this  while  increased,  if  anvthing,  would  be  taken 
away.  Certainty  in  mindt,  which  remained  un- 
shaken, through  unabated  discomfort  of  body,  for 
another  night  and  day,  and  then  the  evil  symptoms 
vanished  in  an  hour  or  two^  on  the  road  beyond 
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Piiris ;  a&d  I  found  my^telf  in  the  inn  at  Beauvais 
entirely  well,  with  a  thrill  of  conscious  happiness 
altogether  new  to  me."  The  '*  happy  sense  of  direct 
I  elation  with  Heaven  "  experienced  by  Mr.  Buskin 
was  not  permanent.  **  Little  by  little,  and  for  little, 
yet  it  seemed  invincible,  causes,'*  he  says,  *'  it  passed 
away  from  me."  But  he  chronicles  its  departure 
as  the  gravest  of  all  his  losses,  and  evinces  no  doubt 
that  it  was  a  reality  while  it  lasted.  The  same 
state  of  mind  has,  he  remarks,  been  "known  evidently 
to  multitudes  of  human  souk  of  all  faiths,  and  in 
all  lands."  Often  it  was,  he  has  no  doubt,  a 
dream ;  but  often,  also,  he  conceives  it  to  have  been 
"  demonstrably  a  reality."  If  it  has  been  a  reality, 
in  the  innumerable  mtiltitude  of  cases  in  which  it 
has  been  experienced,  from  that  of  Abraham  to  that 
of  Bishop  Uannington,  then  the  fact  of  intercourse 
between  God  and  man  is  scientifically  verified. — 
Christian  Woiid, 

2014.  EXPERIENCE,  confimifl  men  In  the  right. 
A  man  propounds  the  wonderful  discovery  that  honey 
is  not  sweet.  '*  But  I  had  some  for  breakfast,  and 
I  found  it  very  sweet,"  say  you,  and  your  reply  is 
conclusive.  He  tells  you  that  salt  is  poisonous ;  but 
vou  point  to  your  own  health,  and  declare  that  you 
have  eaten  salt  these  twenty  years.  He  says  that 
to  eat  bread  is  a  mistake — ^a  vulgar  error,  an  anti- 
quated absurdity ;  but  at  ea<di  meal  you  make  his 
protest  the  subject  for  a  merry  laugh.  If  you  are 
daily  and  habitually  experienced  in  the  truth  of 
God's  Word,  I  am  not  afraid  of  your  being  shaken 
in  mind  in  reference  to  it — J^purgeor^ 

2015.  EXPERIENCE,  Frnit  of,  in  preaching. 
Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  was  asked  how  long  it  took 
him  to  write  a  sermon  he  had  just  delivered,  greatly 
to  the  edification  and  delight  of  those  who  heard  it. 
It  was  a  masterly  discourse,  packed  with  thought 
and  powerful  in  argument.  "  Thirty  years,"  was 
the  Doctor's  reply ;  meaning  by  this  it  was  the 
gathered  cream  of  thirty  years'  thought  and  ex- 
perience. 

2016.  EXPERIENCE,  Neceuity  of.  "How  can 
I  take  portraits,"  said.  Marmotel^  "  before  I  have 
beheld  faces  ?  "  Voltaire  embraced  him  in  reply. — 
Mrs,  Browning. 

2017.  EXPERIENCE,  Power  of.  Said  a  poor 
pious  widow  to  a  scoffing  sceptic,  when  he  asked, 
"How  do  you  know  your  Bible  is  true?  What 
proof  have  you  of  its  truth  ? " — "  Sir,  my  own  ex- 
perience—the experience  of  my  heart."  "  Oh,"  said 
he,  contemptuously,  "your  experience  is  nothing 
to  me."  '^That  may  be,  sir;  but  it  is  everything 
tome." 

2018.  EXPERIENCE,  Singalaiitiee  ol  I  said 
to  a  doubter  the  other  day,  who  seemed  to  be 
wandering  in  a  maze,  "  Well,  really,  I  cannot  under- 
stand you ;  but  I  am  not  vexed,  for  I  never  could 
understand  myself ; "  and  I  certainly  meant  what 
I  said.  Watch  the  twists  and  turns  and  singu- 
larities of  your  own  mind,  and  the  strangeness  of 
your  own  experience ;  the  depravity  of  your  heart, 
and  the  work  of  divine  grace ;  your  tendency  to  sin, 
and  your  capacitv  for  holiness ;  how  akin  you  are  to 
a  devil,  and  yet  how  allied  to  God  Himself  i  Note 
how  wisely  you  can  act  when  taught  of  God,  and 
how  foolishly  you  behave  when  left  to  yourself. — 
Spurgeoih 


2019.  EXPERIENCE,  TeiUnionyot  Fiomcuri- 
osity,  a  lawyer  entered  a  meeting  for  the  relation  of 
Christian  experience,  and  took  notes.  But  so  im- 
pressed was  he  that  at  the  close  be  arose  and  said, 
"My  friends,  I  hold  in  my  hands  the  testimony  of 
no  less  than  sixty  persons  who  have  spoken  here 
this  morning,  who  all  testify  with  one  consent  that 
there  is  a  Divine  reality  in  religion ;  they  having 
experienced  its  power  in  their  own  hearts.  Many 
of  these  persons  I  know.  Their  word  would  be  re- 
ceived in  any  court  of  justice.  Lie  they  would  not, 
I  know ;  and  mistaken  they  cannot  all  be.  I  have 
hitherto  been  sceptical  in  relation  to  these  matters. 
I  now  tell  you  that  I  am  fully  convinced  of  the 
truth,  and  that  I  intend  to  lead  a  new  life.  Will 
you  pray  for  me  ?  " — Dr.  Haven, 

2020.  EXPERIENCE,  Things  of  the  Spirit  con- 
trary to.  A  North  American  Indian  returned  to 
his  tribe  to  recount  the  wonders  he  had  witnessed 
at  Washington.  They  were  listened  to  with  doubt, 
until  he  declared  that  he  had  seen  the  white  people 
attach  a  great  ball  to  a  canoe,  and  so  rise  into  the 
clouds  and  travel  the  heavens.  This  was  pro- 
noimoed  to  be  an  impossibility,  and  a  young  warrior, 
in  a  paroxysm  ol:  anger,  levelled  a  rifle  at  his  head, 
and  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot,  as  too  great  a  liar 
to  be  permitted  to  live.  If,  then,  what  takes  place 
in  another  climate,  or  in  a  dififerent  state  of  society, 
appears  absurd  because  contrary  to  experience,  shidl 
we  wonder  that  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  Crod 
should  be  foolishness  to  all  who  are  alienated  from 
the  life  of  God? 

2021.  EXPERIENCES,  differ.  At  a  meeting  ap- 
pointed for  relating  Christian  esperience,  two  elderly 
brethren,  both  highly  esteemed  and  fuUy  approved 
as  faithful  disciples  of  Christ,  gave  an  account  of 
their  conversion.  "I  can  remember,"  said  one, 
"  the  very  place  where  I  knelt  in  prayer  and  be- 
sought the  mercy  of  God.  As  I  prayed,  suddenly  a 
great  peace  filled  my  souL  I  knew  that  moment  I 
was  forgiven,  that  Christ  accepted  me,  that  I  was  a 
child  of  God.  That  hour,  that  place,  that  prayer, 
that  sense  of  God's  mercy,  will  never  be  forgotten." 
Then  the  other  rose  to  give  his  testimony.  "  I  can- 
not tell  when  I  found  Christ  One  spring  I  became 
concerned  for  my  soul ;  I  began  to  pray.  At  first 
I  got  no  light ;  I  went  on  seeking  and  praying  for 
two  or  three  months,  and  yet  had  no  thought  I  was 
a  Christian.  But  one  day  I  began  to  compare  my 
feelings  with  those  I  had  formerly.  I  found  that 
now  I  loved  God  and  my  Saviour,  and  prayer, 
and  the  Bible.  All  things  seemed  different  to  me. 
I  believed  myself  to  be  a  child  of  God.  But  when 
the  change  came  I  cannot  tell.  It  was  somewhere 
along  the  course  of  those  two  or  three  months.  I 
began  them  a  stranger  to  God ;  I  came  out  of  them, 
as  I  trust,  a  Christian."  Here  was  a  marked  con- 
trast between  the  experiences  of  these  brethren. 
And  yet  the  result  was  the  same  in  each. 

2022.  EXPERIENCES,  how  they  agree.  When 
Mr.  Occam,  the  Indian  preacher,  was  in  England 
he  visited  Mr.  Newton,  of  London,  and  they  com- 
pared experiences.  "  Mr.  Occam,"  says  Mr.  New- 
ton, "in  describing  to  me  the  state  of  his  heart, 
when  he  was  a  blind  idolater,  gave  me,  in  general, 
a  striking  picture  of  what  my  own  was  in  the  early 
part  of  my  life ;  and  his  subsequent  views  corre- 
spond with  mine,  as  face  answers  to  face  in  a  glass, 
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though,  I  dare  saj,  when  he  received  them  he  had 
never  heard  of  Calvin's  nama" 

ioas.  EZPEBIEHGBS,  how  th^  vazy.    A  man 

18  gasing  intently  down  a  deep  stiU  well,  where  he 
lees  the  moon  reflected,  and  thns  remarks  to  a 
friendly  bystander — "How  beantifolly  fair  and 
round  she  is  to-night  1  how  qnietly  and  majestically 
she  rides  along  1 "  He  has  jnst  finished  speaking, 
i7hen  suddenly  his  friend  drops  a  small  pebble  into 
the  well,  and  he  now  exclaims,  "  Why,  the  moon  is 
all  broken  to  shivers,  and  the  fragments  are  shaking 
together  in  the  greatest  disorder  1  **  "What  gross 
abenrdity  I  "  is  the  sstonished  rejoinder  of  his  com- 
panion.  **Look  up,  man  I  the  moon  hasn't  changed 
one  jot  or  tittle.  It  U  the  condition  of  the  vetl  that 
reflects  her  that  has  changed.*'  Yonr  heart  is  the 
welL  When  there  is  no  allowance  of  evil  the  Spirit 
of  God  takes  of  the  precioosness  of  Christ,  ana  re- 
veals them  to  yon  for  your  comfort  and  joy.  Bot 
the  moment  a  wrong  motive  is  cherished  in  the 
heart,  or  an  idle  wora  escapes  the  lips  nniadged, 
the  Holy  Ghost  begins  to  disturb  the  well,  your 
happy  experiences  are  smashed  to  pieces,  and  you 
are  aU  restless  and  disturbed  within,  until  in  broken- 
ness  of  spirit  before  God  you  confess  your  sin  (the 
disturbing  thing),  and  thus  get  restored  once  more 
to  the  cahn,  sweet  joy  of  communion. — W.  KdLy, 

2024.  EXFESIHENT8»  in  Tioe.  Byron's  Italian 
excesses  were  not  from  love  of  vice,  but  experiments 
for  a  new  sensation  on  which  to  speculate.  After 
debauchery  he  hurried  away  in  his  gondola  and 
spent  the  night  on  the  waters.  On  bos^  the  Greek 
ship,  when  touching  a  yataghan,  he  was  overheard 
to  say,  "I  should  like  to  know  the  feelings  of  a 
murderer." — Haydon. 

2025.  EXFLANATIOH,  Kay  bo  too  Uto  for. 

Over  some  mystery  of  wrong  a  duel  arose.  The 
fallen  party,  death-stricken,  looked  up,  and  leaning 
on  his  hand,  with  a  glance  indescribably  eager, 
made  intense  efforts  to  speak,  as  if  to  divulge  the 
-whole  mystery,  but  his  lungs  filled  with  blood*  and 
falling  back,  he  and  his  secret  expired  together. — 
Ji^w  GtUhrie,  MJL. 

2026.  KXTFiRNATiTBIfB,  and  UfSs.  You  enter  a 
great  mill  driven  by  steam  or  water-power.  All  the 
machinery  is  in  motion,  and  what  an  incessant  datter 
it  makes  I  It  is  whiz,  whiz,  dank,  dank,  until  your 
sense  of  hearing  is  deadened  by  the  confused  din. 
The  wheels  revolve,  the  pistons  play,  the  shuttles 
dart  to  and  fro  with  lightning-like  speed,  the 
hammers  descend  with  their  thud,  thud,  or  make 
the  anvil  ring,  as  the  case  may  be.  Now  all  that 
deafening  noise  and  bewildering  movement  are  pro- 
duced by  the  pressure  of  an  external  force  on  lifeless 
things.  Step  outside,  and  what  a  contrast  presents 
itself  1  The  water  glides  smoothly  along,  the  fish 
sport  noiselessly  in  the  stream;  the  cattle  lounge 
peacefully  in  the  meadow,  the  trees  spread  out  their 
leaves  to  catch  the  showers  or  the  sunbeams.  No 
clatter  or  bustle  here  like  as  in  the  scene  you  have 
jnst  left.  And  yet  they  are  living  things  here,  and 
dead  things  yonder.  These  living  things  are  also 
operated  on  by  external  forces.  But  the  living  things 
have  power  to  resist  the  external  forces  as  the  deaid 
things  have  not  And  the  result  is,  that  while  the 
dead  things  are  moved  as  the  external  powers  deter- 
mine, the  living,  in  spite  of  them,  are  moved  by  an 
internal  power  in  accordance  with  their  own  law  of 


development.  So  is  it  sometimes  with  dmrohea 
They  are  full  of  noise  and  bustle  which  are  signs 
of  death  rather  than  life.  Their  movements  are 
those  of  a  galvanised  corpse.  They  are  the  result 
of  an  external  pressure  wluch  they  have  not  life  and 
strength  enough  to  resist  They  are  produced  by 
startling  sights  and  sounds,  and  show  no  more  life 
than  when  dead  leaves  are  tossed  about  by  the 
blasts  of  autumn,  or  your  house  is  shaken  to  its 
foundation  by  the  concussion  of  the  thunder-peaL — 
Dr.Landdi, 

2027.  EXTERNALS,  not  OTuything.  Johnson 
once  went  prying  in  his  short-sighted  way  about 
Goldsmith's  lodgings,  so  as  to  make  the  poet  appre- 
hensive that  he  was  about  to  find  fault.  *'  I  shall 
soon  be  in  better  chambers  than  these,"  said  Gold- 
smith. *'  Nay,  sir,  never  mind  that,"  replied  Johnson ; 
"  NH  to  quoBtiverii  extra^**  implying  that  his  reputa- 
tion rendered  him  independent  of  outward  show. — 
Life  of  QUdomiHL 

2028.  KJLTKRNATiS,  and  a  ehaiigo  of  hoart 

Rabbi  Abraham  Schwartzberg,  of  Warsaw,  had  irri- 
tated the  Jews,  who  accused  him  before  the  magis- 
trates of  being  a  mocker  of  all  religions,  sayings 
^  You  sea  this  man  is  not  a  Christian,  for  he  wean 
the  garb  of  a  Jew  "  (the  flowing  robes  and  dangling 
locks  peculiar  to  the  Jews  in  Poland).  "  We  know 
he  is  not  a  Jew,  since  he  neither  attends  the  syna- 
gogue nor  believes  in  the  Talmud."  **What  and 
who  do  you  profess  to  be  t "  inquired  the  magistrate 
of  him.  "  I  was  a  Jew,  but  now  I  am  a  Christian," 
was  the  rejoinder,  as,  drawing  from  his  pocket  his 
Hebrew  Testament,  he  added,  '^I  do  not  find  in 
this  book  any  command  to  doff  my  flowing  robe^  so 
I  still  wear  it ;  I  only  find  inculcated  in  these  psges 
the  neeeuiJty  <f  a  change  of  heart," — Mite  A  M, 
Wright  {Jewith  Herald). 

2029.E2TEBNALS,I7^dmportaiiooof.  Ipreached 
the  other  EUbbbath  evening  in  Albany  Street  chapel. 
I  took  John  Towert,  ss  usual,  with  my  gown, 
cassock,  bands,  and  thin  shoes ;  and  was  in  the  act 
of  pulling  off  my  coat)  when  I  saw  some  of  the 
deacons  eyeing  my  paraphernalia  very  sad-like. 
Immediatdy  it  occurred  to  me  that  they  might  not 
like  a  gown.  "  Gkntiemen,  any  objection  ?  As  to 
me,  it  is  a  matter  of  moonshine."  "  We  would  like 
you,  sir,  as  well  without."  So  away  go  the  gown 
and  cassock.  Mechanically  I  began  putting  on  the 
bands,  and  saw  them  looking  at  me  as  if  I  were 
cutting  my  throat.  "  Any  objection,  gentiemen  7  " 
"We  would  be  better  plesised  without  them." 
Away  go  the  bands ;  and  then  John,  who  waa 
looking  awfully  wicked  at  the  honest  men,  pro- 
duced my  thin  shoes.  "Any  objection  to  these^ 
gentlemen?"  as  I  hdd  the  slippers  forth.  This 
fairly  tickled  them;  and  these  grave  deacons  ex- 
ploded into  a  laugh  most  loud  and  hearty. — 
Cfuthrie, 

2030.  EZTEBNALS,  Worth  of.  The  separation  is 
broad  and  deep.  On  one  side  are  all  externals,  rites, 
ceremonies,  politics,  church  arrangements,  form  of 
worship,  modes  of  life,  practices  of  mondity,  doc- 
trines, and  creeds — all  which  are  externals  to  the 
soul ;  on  the  other  is  faith  working  through  love, 
the  inmost  attitude  and  deepest  emotion  of  the 
souL  The  great  heap  is  fud.  The  flame  is  loving 
faith.  The  only  worA  of  the  fud  it  to  fted  ike  flame. 
Otherwise  it  is  of  no  avail,  but  lies  dead  and  odd 
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— a  mass  of  blackness.  We  are  joined  to  God  bj 
faith.  Whatever  strengthens  that  is  precious  as  a 
help,  but  is  worthless  as  a  substitate. — Mfielaren. 

2081.  EZTBAVAOANCB,  and  vixtaa  The  pro- 
fligate Duke  of  Warton,  being  one  day  in  company 
with  Swift^  recounted  several  extravagances  he  had 
run  through.  Swift  kindly  observed  to  him,  "  You 
have  had  your  frolics,  my  lord ;  let  me  recommend 
one  more  to  you.  Take  a  frolic  to  be  virtuous ; 
take  my  word  for  it,  that  one  will  do  you  more 
honour  than  all  the  other  frolics  of  your  whole 
life." 

2083.  EZTBAVAGANCE,  ends  in  rain.  Dante 
records  of  Stricca  and  his  comrades  that  they  sold 
their  land  estates  and  bought  palaces  of  pearly  gran- 
deur where  they  might  revel  in  unbridled  appetites. 
They  were  set  on  rushing  headlong  into  every  tempt- 
ing pleasure.  They  ran  into  wildest  extravagances. 
Their  horses'  shoes  were  made  of  silver,  and  if  one 
came  ofif,  the  servants  were  forbidden  to  pick  it  up. 
They  disdained  such  mean  economy.  They  were 
spoiled  with  riches,  and  arrogant  and  proud  in  their 
luxurious  abandon.  But  their  vast  resources  failed 
in  twenty  months,  and  there  came  a  financial  panic ; 
while  their  lives,  wrecked  by  lust  and  wretched  at 
last,  extended  over  into  the  desert-time  which  is 
more  dreadful  than  death  itself. 

2088.  EXTRAVAGANCE,  in  Christian  efforti. 
A  new  church  was  being  built  at  Kussowlie,  and  a 
mat  deal  of  money  had  been  spent — ^and,  as  Sir 
John  Lawrence  thought,  wasted — upon  its  steeple, 
which  was  still  quite  unfinished.  Sir  John,  who 
happened  to  be  on  the  spot,  was  asked  to  subscribe 
towards  its  completion.  He  first  walked  into  the 
church,  and,  finding  that  nothing  whatever  had 
been  done  towards  seating  it  or  fitting  up  its 
interior,  while  a  very  large  sum  had  been  spent 
on  its  spire,  "You  might  as  well  ask  me,"  he  said, 
'*to  subscribe  to  get  a  man  a  hat  who  hasn't  got 
any  breeches  I " 

2084.  ETE,  n«7«r  satiafied.  Alexander  the  Great, 
wandering  to  the  gates  of  Paradise,  begged  for  some- 
thing to  prove  that  he  had  been  there^  and  a  small 
piece  of  a  skull  was  given  to  him.  He  showed  it  to 
bis  wise  men,  who  placed  it  in  one  scale  of  a  balance. 
Alexander  poured  gold  and  silver  into  the  other 
scale,  but  the  small  bone  weighed  heavier ;  he 
poured  in  more,  adding  his  crown  jewels,  his  dia- 
dem ;  but  the  bone  still  outweighed  them  all.  Then 
one  of  the  wise  men,  taking  a  gnAa  of  dust  from 
the  ground,  placed  that  upon  the  bone,  and  lo  I  the 
scale  flew  np.  The  bone  was  that  which  surrounds 
the  eye  of  man — the  eye  of  man  which  naught  can 
satisfy  save  the  dust  which  covers  it  in  the  gprave. — 
TalmtuL 


2086.  E7E,  All-ieeing.  What  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility was  that  which  led  the  Greek  to  be  as 
diligent  in  working  out  that  part  of  the  statue  which 
woiSd  be  hidden  by  the  wall  of  the  temple  as  to  that 
part  which  would  be  exposed  to  the  eye,  because  the 
gods  would  look  on  both  ! — F.  D,  Maurice, 

2086.  ETE,  The  AIlHMeing.  A  father  said  to 
his  son,  who  attended  at  a  Sabbath-school,  and 
had  seriously  thought  of  what  he  heard  there. 
** Garry  this  parcel  to  such  a  place."  "It  is  the 
Sabbath,"  replied  the  boy.      *'Fut  it  into  your 


pockety"  replied  the  father.     "  God  can  see  into  my 
pocket,"  answered  the  child. 

2087.  ETE,  The  seeing.  Emerson  tells  ns  that 
**  the  eyes  of  Lyncseus  were  said  to  see  through  the 
earth,"  and  that  the  British  bards  had  for  their 
title,  "Those  who  are  free  throughout  the  world." 
What  he  uses  to  illustrate  the  poetic  vision,  we  may 
apply  to  the  Christian.  The  truth  has  made  liim 
free.  His  eyes  are  opened ;  A«  teet  things  at  they 
are,  and  not  as  men  fancy  them  to  be. — B, 

2086.  ETES,  and  no  eyes.  A  judicious  traveller 
once  went  to  see  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  the 
world.  He  gazed  and  gazed,  each  minute  saw  more, 
and  might  lukve  gone  on  seeing  into  the  thing  for 
weeks,  he  said.  Two  regular  tourists  walked  in, 
glanced  about  them,  and  almost  before  he  could 
look  round  they  were  gone. — Sir  Arthur  Hdps. 

2089.  FACTS,  mnst  be  faced.  An  old  farm- 
labourer  found  a  friend  of  his  fixed  in  the  village 
pillory  for  some  little  offence.  "  Why,  Jack,"  said 
the  former,  "what's  this?  They  can't  put  you  in 
here  I "  "  Can't  they  f "  said  the  poor  culpriti  look- 
ing  with  a  wry  face  at  his  aching  hands  and  feet ; 
"  but  they  Jtave  !  "—Chriitian  World, 

2040.  FACULTIES,  Decay  ol  In  his  old  age, 
after  taking  a  ride  in  a  chaise,  when  he  came  into 
his  house  he  observed,  "  Beading  tires  me,  walking 
tires  me,  riding  tires  me ;  but  were  I  once  with 
Jesus,  fellowship  with  Him  would  never  tire  :  '  So 
shall  we  be  ever  with  the  Lord ! ' " — Zafe  of  Rev. 
John  Brown,  of  Haddington, 

2041.  FACULTIES,  shonld  be  exercised.  The 
skulls  of  persons  who  have  been  blind  for  a  period 
become  depressed  over  the  perceptive  faculties, 
showing  that  these  organs  have  shrunk  from  not 
being  exercited, — Dr.  Hands. 

2042.  FAIUNOS  noticed,  whatever  else  may  be. 
A  tutor  of  one  of  the  Oxford  colleges,  who  limped 
in  his  walk,  was  some  years  ago  accosted  by  a  well- 
known  politician,  who  asked  him  if  he  was  not  the 
chaplain  of  the  college  at  such  a  time,  naming  the 
year.  The  Doctor  replied  that  he  was.  The  inter- 
rogator observed,  "I  knew  you  by  your  limp." 
"  Well,"  said  the  Doctor,  *'  it  seemed  my  limping 
made  a  deeper  impression  than  my  preaching." 
"  Ah,  Doctor,"  was  the  reply,  with  ready  wit,  **  it 
is  the  highest  compliment  we  can  pay  a  minister 
to  say  tluit  he  is  known  by  his  waJk  rather  than 
by  his  conversation." 

2048.  FAILUBE,  and  Ood's  power.  When  in- 
telligence of  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada 
arrived  at  Madrid,  the  behaviour  of  Philip  the 
Second  upon  that  occasion  was,  it  must  be  owned, 
truly  magnanimous.  "God's  holy  will  be  done," 
said  he.  "  I  thought  myself  a  match  for  the  power 
of  England,  but  I  did  not  pretend  to  fyht  against 
the  dements." — Little's  ffistoiieal  Lights  [oondeiMed). 

2044.  FAILUBE,  and  self-denial.  A  little  child 
was  suffering  in  one  of  our  hospitals  from  diphtheria. 
It  was  thought  that  its  life  might  be  saved  by  an 
operation.  So  the  operation  was  performed  by  a 
talented  London  physician,  a  young  man  a  little 
over  thirty.  Then  it  was  found  necessary  to  suck 
the  virus  from  the  child's  windpipe.  This  would 
be  attended  with  great  danger,  yet  he  volunteered 
to  do  it    He  sucked  the  poison,  but  in  vain.    The 
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child  died.  Then  the  brave  doctor  took  the  com- 
plaint, and  died  alao.  Oar  noblest  lelf -denials  do 
not  always  prodnoe  the  effects  we  could  wish.  The 
mind  of  Christ  may  be  in  us,  although  that  is  not 
always,  here  upon  earth,  the  earnest  Si  success. — B. 

SOtf .  FAILUBE,  and  Bncoen.  One  morning 
a  friend  called  to  see  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  then 
engaged  in  painting  the  Infanta  of  Portugal,  taking 
with  him  a  young  art  student.  They  found  Sir 
Thomas  in  the  act  of  painting  out  the  head  of  the 
Infanta,  covering  it  completely  with  pure  white, 
in  preparation  for  a  renewed  attempt.  Very  few 
punters  would  allow  themselves  to  be  surprised  at 
such  an  occupation,  but  Lawrence  could  well  afford 
to  be  frank.  "  I  am  glad  you  came  this  morning," 
he  said  to  the  art  student,  since  you  may  learn  a 
lesson  that  will  be  useful.  You  see  /  have  made  a 
faUvre,  and  am  going  to  begin  again.  Recollect, 
when  you  are  not  so  successful  as  vou  wish,  that 
even  we  who  are  supposed  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
profession  do  not  alwayt  succeed.  And  take  my 
advice — when  you  have  made  a  blunder,  and  have 
found  it  out,  it  is  much  better  to  destroy  your  work 
and  start  afresh  than  to  patch  it  with  alterations." — 
Ldture  Hour. 

2046.  FAXLUBE,  Benefits  firom.  Li  the  olden 
time,  when  the  Grovemment  of  England  had  resolved 
to  build  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  Thames  at  West- 
minster, after  they  had  driven  a  hundred  and  forty 
piles  into  the  river,  there  occurred  one  of  the  most 
severe  frosts  in  the  memory  of  man,  by  means  of 
which  the  piles  were  torn  away  from  their  strong 
fastenings,  and  many  of  them  snapped  in  two.  The 
apparent  evil  in  this  case  was  a  great  good ;  it  led 
the  Gonmiissioners  to  reconsider  their  purpose,  and 
a  substantial  bridge  of  stone  was  erected. — Spurgeon, 

9047.  FAXLUBE,  Ckxmmenoemant  with.  In  his 
first  address  Demosthenes  was  laughed  at  and  in- 
terrupted, for  the  violence  of  his  manner  threw  him 
into  a  confusion  of  periods  and  a  distortion  of 
his  argument.  Besides,  he  had  a  weakness  and  a 
stammering  in  his  voice,  and  a  want  of  breath, 
which  caused  such  a  distraction  in  his  discourse 
that  it  was  difficult  for  the  audience  to  understand 
him.  Upon  his  quitting  the  assembly,  Eunomus, 
the  Thracian,  a  man  now  extremely  old,  found  him 
wandering  in  a  dejected  condition  in  the  Pineus, 
and  took  upon  him  to  set  him  right.  **  Ton,"  said 
he,  '*  have  a  manner  of  speaking  very  like  that  of 
Pericles,  and  yet  you  lose  yourself  out  of  mere 
timidity  and  cowardice.  Tou  neither  bear  up 
against  the  tumults  of  a  popular  assembly,  nor 
prepare  your  body  by  exercise  for  the  labour  of  the 
roftrum,  but  suffer  your  parts  to  wither  away  in 
negligence  and  indolence." — PhUardL 

8048.  FAILT7BE  in  the  higher  life,  Caue  at  1 
bad  moved  into  a  new  house,  and  in  looking  over 
it  I  noticed  a  very  dean-looking  cask  headed  up  at 
both  ends.  I  concluded,  as  it  looked  empty  and 
nice,  to  leave  it  undisturbed,  especially  as  it  would 
be  quite  a  piece  of  work  to  get  it  upstairs.  I  did 
not  feel  qtiite  easy*  Every  spring  and  fall  I  would 
remember  that  cask  witli  a  little  twinge  of  con- 
sdence,  for  how  could  I  know  but  under  its  fair 
exterior  it  contained  some  hidden  evil  t  For  two  or 
three  years  the  innocent-looking  cask  stood  quietly 
in  my  cellar,  then  most  unaccountably  moths  began 
to  fill  the  house.    They  increased   rapidly,  and 


threatened  to  ruin  everything  I  had.  I  suspected 
carpets,  and  had  them  cleaned.  I  suspected  my 
furniture,  and  had  it  newly  upholstered.  At  last 
the  thought  of  the  cask  fiashed  upon  me.  It  was 
brought  up,  its  head  was  knocked  in,  and  thousands 
of  moths  poured  out.  In  the  same  way,  some 
innocent-looking  habit  or  indulgence,  about  which 
we  now  and  then  have  little  twinges  of  conscience, 
lies  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  failure  in  this  higher 
life. — The  OhrUUan'e  Secret  of  a  Happy  Life, 

2040.  FAILT7BE,  Secret  o£  in  two  or  three  of 
the  battles  which  were  lost  in  the  late  American 
War  the  result  is  said  to  have  been  due  to  the 
bad  gunpowder  which  was  served  out  by  certain 
*<  shoddy  "  contractors  to  the  army,  so  that  the  due 
effect  of  a  cannonade  was  not  produced.  So  it  may 
be  with  us.  We  may  miss  our  mark,  lose  our  end 
and  aim,  and  waste  our  time  through  not  possessing 
true  vital  force  within  ourselves,  or  not  possessing 
it  in  such  a  degree  that  Qod  could  oonaistently  bless 
us. — Spurgeotk 

2060.  FAILnBE,  Secret  of  a.  A  prominent 
business  man  failed  in  the  spring  of  1877.  He  had 
been  for  years  a  prominent  and  consistent  member 
of  a  Christian  durch.  He  had  even  supported  a 
church  once  almost  entirely.  Nothing  was  known 
against  his  character  ;  no  one  knew  the  reason  why, 
but  there  it  was<— /aiKure.  At  last,  in  moments  of 
bitter  repentance  before  God,  he  unbosomed  him- 
self to  his  pastor,  and  said,  "  Long  ago  I  promised 
to  give  the  Lord  one-tenth  of  all  the  profits  I  gained 
from  my  business,  and  while  I  did  so  I  was  im- 
mensely prosperous;  but  I  forgot  my  promise, 
stopped  giving,  thought  that  I  did  not  need  to  spend 
so  much,  and  I  began  to  invest  my  means  in  real 
estate.  When  I  stopped  giving  I  stopped  getting. 
Now  all  is  gone.  J  loet  my  <iUl  hecmue  I  did  noi 
keep  my  promite  to  th/e  Lord,** — Henry  T,  WiUiamM 
{oiridgedy. 

2001.  FAIB-WEATHEB  Chrlatianfl.  Oaptam 
Speke  tells  a  good  story  concerning  the  habits  of 
some  of  the  nations  on  the  coast  of  Western  Af  rica. 
In  the  course  of  his  explorations  the  good  Captain, 
commiwrating  the  scanty  apparel  of  his  negro 
attendants,  gave  each  of  them  a  fine  goat-skin 
mantle^  thinking  thereby  to  subserve  the  proprieties 
as  well  as  to  increase  their  comfort,  and  afford  them 
a  protection  from  the  severe  storms  incident  to  that 
latitude.  The  simple  natives  were  in  ecstasies  of 
delight  at  the  gift,  and  strutted  about  in  their  new 
finery,  greatly  to  the  amusement  of  the  Captain, 
who  reflected  upon  the  fact  that  now  these  poor 
people  would  have  some  protection  from  the  chilling 
autnnmal  rains.  Things  went  on  well  for  several 
days.  The  sun  shone  with  tropical  power,  but  the 
natives  sweltered  away  bravely  under  their  un- 
wonted load  of  clothing,  and  seemed  rapidly  learn- 
ing the  habits  and  customs  of  civilised  life.  At 
length  the  expected  storm  arrived,  and  what  was 
Captain  Speke  s  chagrin  to  see  every  one  of  his  men, 
as  soon  as  it  began  to  sprinkle,  take  off  their  mantles, 
fold  them  up  carefully,  wrong  side  out,  thrust  them 
under  their  arms,  and  go  about  shivering  in  the 
rain  1  Some  people  wear  their  religious  profession 
very  much  in  the  same  way.  It  is  an  excellent 
garment  to  look  at.  It  does  admirably  in  fair 
weather. — Preacher*  $  Lamtem, 

2002.  FAITH,  A  ohild'i.    There  was  a  Uttle 
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ohfld  whose  father  and  mother  died,  and  the  was 
taken  into  another  family.  The  first  night  she 
asked  if  she  might  pray  as  she  used  to  do.  "  Oh 
yes,"  said  they.  So  she  knelt  down  and  prayed 
as  her  mother  tanght  her,  and  when  that  was 
ended  she  added  a  little  prayer  of  her  own :  **  O 
Gk>d,  make  these  people  as  kind  to  me  as  father  and 
mothw  were."  Then  she  paused,  and  looked  np, 
aa  if  expecting  her  answer,  and  then  added,  "Of 
oonrse  you  will" — Moody, 

2058.  FAITH,  A  child's.  The  night  before  the 
Queen  left  Windsor  for  Sandringham,  when  the 
Frinoe  of  Wales  was  most  dangerously  ill,  she 
told  his  children  that  their  father  was  very  ill,  and 
perhaps  they  would  never  see  him  again  ;  and  bade 
the  elder,  Prince  Albert  Victor,  pray  to  God  for 
his  father.  The  next  morning  he  said  to  the  Queen, 
"Grandmamma,  father  will  not  die.  I  have  been 
to  God,  and  He  says  father  shall  not  die." 

20S4.  FAITH,  A  faltering.  On  one  occasion, 
when  Luther  and  Dr.  Bugenhagen  were  together, 
and  when  Luther*s  faith  was  for  the  moment 
eclipsed,  his  friend,  looking  up,  ezdaimed,  as  if  in 
despair  of  making  any  impression  on  him,  "The 
Lord  God  is  perplexed  to  know  what  to  do  with 
you  I  He  says,  *  What  am  I  to  make  of  this  man  ? 
1  have  given  him  so  many  and  so  rare  gifts,  and  he 
won't  Mieve  in  me  1 '  "—George  WiUon,  M,A, 

20611.  FAITH,  A  faulty.  A  priest  who  sprinkled 
a  young  Protestant  lady  in  Ireland  with  holy  water 
remarked,  "  If  it  dpes  you  no  good,  it  will  do  you 
no  harm." — Chrutian  World, 

2066.  FAITH,  A  fearleea.  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who 
supported  the  Commonwealth,  was,  after  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  IL,  pronounced  guilty  of  treason  and 
confined  in  the  Tower.  His  enemies  urged  his  exe- 
cution. Writing  to  his  wife  from  prison,  he  says — 
"  They  that  press  so  earnestly  to  carry  on  my  trial 
do  litUe  know  what  presence  of  Grod  may  be  afforded 
me  in  it,  and  issue  out  of  it,  to  the  magnifying  of 
Christ  in  my  body,  by  life  or  by  death.  Nor  can 
they,  I  am  sure,  imagine  how  much  I  desire  to  be 
dissolved  and  be  with  Christ,  which  of  all  things 
ihai  can  hefaU  me  I  count  the  hat," — LUtle*$  Bistori- 
eal  LighU  (cdtered), 

2067.  FAITH,  A  mothtr's.  A  notable  answer 
to  prayer  has  been  made  public  in  Boeton.  A 
mother  had  prayed  for  years  that  a  wayward  son 
might  be  brought  to  Christ,  and  died  in  the  firm 
faith  that  her  petition  would  be  granted.  Not  long 
bad  her  body  reposed  in  its  quiet  resting-place  in 
the  cemetery  ere  a  letter  came  to  an  editor  in  this 
city  recounting  the  sins  and  the  final  conversion  of 
the  missing  young  man.  The  poor  mother  had  no 
assurance  that  her  son  was  alive,  and  had  requested 
information  through  the  papers.  In  a  far-away  dty 
he  saw  the  notice,  sat  down  and  wrote  the  editor 
a  letter  for  publication,  and  therein  told  how  his 
soul  had  been  saved  by  that  mother's  prayers. 

2068.  FAITH,  Admple.  A  peasant  of  singular 
piety,  being  upon  a  particular  occasion  admitted  to 
the  presence  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  was  asked 
by  him  what  he  considered  to  be  the  nature 
of  true  faith.  The  peasant  entered  fully  into  the 
subject,  and  much  to  the  King's  comfort  and  satis- 
faction. When  the  King  was  on  his  deathbed  he 
had  a  return  of  his  fears  as  to  the  safety  of  his  soul, 


and  still  the  same  question  was  perpetnally  put  to 
those  around  him,  "What  is  real  faith  f"  The 
Archbishop  of  Upeal,  who  had  been  sent  for,  arrived, 
and  entering  the  Sling*s  bedchamber,  commenced- 
in  a  learned,  logical  manner  a  scholastic  definition 
of  faith,  which  lasted  an  hour.  When  he  had 
finished  the  King  said,  with  much  energy,  "  AU  thix 
is  ingenious,  but  not  comfortable  ;  it  is  not  what  I 
want.  Nothing  but  the  farmer's  faith  irill  do  for 
me." — Dawion*»  lAfe^  hy  /.  Everett, 

2069.  FAITH,  A  ilinple.  The  eccentric  Cornish 
preacher,  Billy  Bray,  was  on  one  occasion  met  by  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  **Mr.  Bray," 
said  the  kind-hearted  Quaker,  "I  have  often  ob- 
served thy  unselfish  life,  and  feel  much  interested 
in  thee,  and  I  believe  the  Lord  would  have  me  help 
thee ;  so  if  thou  wilt  call  at  my  house  I  have  a  suit 
of  clothes,  to  which  thou  art  very  welcome  if  they 
wiU  fit  thee."  "Thank'ee,"  said  Billy;  "I  will 
call;  thee  need  have  no  doubt  that  the  clothes 
will  fit  me.  If  the  Lord  told  thee  that  they  were 
for  me  they're  sure  to  fit^  for  He  knows  my  size 
exactly." 

2060.  FAITH,  a  source  of  fearlessness.    Captain 

D had  a  little  girl  on  board,  just  eight  years 

old,  who,  of  course^  awoke' with  the  rest  in  the  midst 
of  a  violent  storm.  "  What's  the  matter ! "  said  the 
frightened  child.  They  told  her  a  squall  had  struck 
the  ship.  "  Is  father  on  deck  T  "  said  she.  "  Yes ; 
father's  on  deck."  The  little  thing  dropped  herself 
on  her  pillow  again  without  a  fear,  ana  in  a  few 
moments  was  sleeping  sweetly  in  spite  of  winds  or 
waves. 

2061.  FAITH,  Blessedness  of.  When  Dr.  Arnold 
was  suddenly  stricken  with  his  mortal  agony,  he 
was  seen,  we  are  told,  lying  still,  with  his  hands 
clasped,  bis  lips  moving,  and  his  eyes  raised  up- 
wards, as  if  engaged  in  prayer,  when  all  at  once  he 
repeated,  firmly  and  earnestly,  "And  Jesus  said 
unto  him,  Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen  thou  hast 
believed ;  blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen  and 
yet  have  believed." — Canon  Westeott, 

2062.  FAITH,  Confession  of.  A  little  girl  was 
sent  to  the  Evangelical  school  at  Jerusalem.  Her 
father  was  a  poor  Jew  who  depended  for  his  living 
on  the  alms  given  to  him  by  the  Rabbis.  When  it 
was  known  that  his  daughter  went  to  the  school, 
they  threatened  to  take  tiieir  support  from  him  if 
the  girl  continued  to  attend.  The  child  had  become 
much  attached  to  the  school,  and  the  father  chose 
rather  to  lose  the  alms  than  to  take  her  away. 
Not  long  after  the  old  man  was  taken  very  iU. 
Bishop  Gobat,  hearing  of  his  sad  case,  sent  a  doctor 
and  other  support  In  the  last  days  it  was  noticed 
that  so  soon  as  the  girl  returned  from  school  she 
was  shut  in  with  her  father  for  some  hours.  Later 
it  was  known  that  she  read  the  Bible  to  her  father. 
On  his  deathbed  the  poor  Jew  sent  for  the  Kabbis 
and  some  Christians,  when,  raising  himself,  he  said, 
"  I  have  sent  for  you  all  that  you  may  hear  my  last 
confession.  I  die  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth." 
— Der  Olaubentbote, 

2068.  FAITH,  Dying  for.  "We  walk  by  faith, 
not  by  sight."  These  were  the  words  that  arose  to 
our  recollection  in  visiting  that  old  Castle  of  St. 
Andrew,  out  of  which  Hamilton  and  Wishart,  our 
first  Scotch  martyrs,  came  to  die  for  God's  truth  at 
the  sti^e.    Groping  our  way  along  a  tortaous  pas- 
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danended  bj  mbm  t^befm  into  m  imier 
priaon,  and  there,  bj  «  beam  of  light  that  atraaoied 
through  m  loophole  of  the  maaaiTe  wall,  we  aaw  an 
qpening  in  the  loeky  floor.  It  looked  like  «  draw- 
welL  Oandlea  lighted  and  let  down  ahowed  «  ahaft 
deaoending  into  the  bowela  of  the  rock,  where^  widen- 
ing oat  like  the  neek  of  m  bottle,  it  f  omed  »  dark, 
dttok,  dreaiy  dimgeon— «  dreadfol  dungeon.  It  waa 
called — ^and  joatly  called — an  cubliette^  or  place  of 
forgetfolneaa,  becaoae  thoae  that  Uack  month  awal- 
lowed  np  were  erer  after  loat  to  life^  to  light,  to 
liberty,  and  frienda,  aa  mnch  aa  they  that  **in  the 
grave  forgotten  lie.*'  It  made  one  ahndder  to  atsod 
en  the  edge  and  look  down  into  that  honible  pit ; 
nothing  seen  but  the  blackneaa  of  daikneaa  —nothing 
heard  bat  the  maffled  aoond  of  the  wayea,  aa  barst- 
ing  on  ita  rocky  walla  they  seemed  to  moan  for  the 
deeds  that  had  been  pexpietrated  there.  "There," 
says  John  Knox,  spealung  of  that  wenj  jUaee,  "many 
of  God's  children  soffered  death,  {nning  away  slowly 
till  their  life  lapped  op  like  the  tide  on  the  i^ore, 
or  waa  aoddenly  destroyed  bv  the  blow  of  the 
aasamin.'*  Saeh  were  the  bloody  daya  and  deeds  of 
Popery ;  never  more^  we  troat,  to  retam.  Bat  as 
our  fancy  called  ap  the  men  who,  endoring  hard- 
neaaea — ^good  soldiera  of  Jesos  Christ— entered  that 
low  door  to  be  let  down  like  a  coffin  into  the  graye 
— into  that  living  aepolchre — ^never  to  come  oat  bat 
to  die  on  the  scaffold  or  the  stake,  the  worda  that 
sprang  to  oar  memory,  if  not  to  oar  lipa,  were  these 
—"They  walked  by  faith,  not  fay  n^V^GiOhHe. 

5064.  FAITH,  Dying  in.  Aa  Lather  lay  dying 
I>r.  Jonea  said  to  him,  **  Beverend  father,  do  yoa  die 
firm  in  the  faith  yoa  have  taaght?"  He  opened 
hia  eyea,  which  were  half  doaed,  looked  fixedly  at 
Jonea,  and  replied,  firmly  and  distinetly,  *'  Jet." 
He  then  fell  aaleeik  Soon  after  those  nearest  him 
aaw  him  grow  paler  and  paler ;  he  became  cold,  his 
breathing  waa  mora  and  more  faint ;  at  length  he 
aent  forth  one  deep  aigh,  and  the  great  Reformer 
was  dead.— if ieAefel 

5065.  FAITH,  Ezpnealon  of.  In  December  of 
that  year  (1880)  Ray  Palmer  sat  down  one  day  in 
his  room,  and  wrote  in  his  pocket  memorandam-book 
foor  simple  verses,  which,  he  says,  **  were  bom  of 
my  own  sonl,"  and  were  not  written  to  be  seen  by 
another  ey&  He  wrote  them  rapidly,  and  with  his 
eyes  swimming  in  tears.    The  first  verse  reads  thas— 

"  If  7  foith  looks  up  to  Thao, 
Thoa  Lamb  of  Ouvaiy, 

Saviour  divine  I 
Now  hear  me  while  I  pray. 
Take  all  my  guilt  away, 
Ob,  let  me  from  thla  day 
Be  wholly  Thine  1*' 

He  pot  the  memorandum-book  into  his  pockety  and 
carried  it  there  for  two  whole  yeora,  little  dreaming 
that  he  waa  carrying  aboat  with  him  his  own  pass- 
port to  immortality.  One  day  Dr.  Lowell  l&son 
met  him  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  and  aaked  him  to 
famish  some  hymns  for  the  volome  of  '*Spiritaal 
Songs  "  which  he  and  Dr.  Thomaa  Hastings  were 
aboat  to  publish.  The  young  college  graduate  drew 
from  his  pocket  the  lines — 


i« 


Ky  faith  looks  up  to  Theei* 


Dr.  Mason  went  home^  and  catching  a  similar  in- 
spiration to  that  of  the  author  of  the  lines,  composed 
for  them  that  beautiful  tone  of  "  Olivet,"  to  which 
the  hymn  ia  wedded  onto  this  day.    Dr.  Mason 


met  the  anthor  a  few  daya  afterwards^  and  said  to 
him  praphetleally, "  Mr.  Palmer,  yon  may  live  many 
yeaia  and  do  many  good  thinga,  bat  I  think  that  yoQ 
will  be  beat  known  to  poateiity  aa  the  author^  thia 
hymn."— Dr.  PeniteotL 

iOec  FAITH,  CtoitlngildoC  Men  an  like  foor. 
year  old  children,  that,  going  down  to  the  ahore 
from  the  oottage  on  the  aeaaide,  and  finding  faa- 
tened  there  a  boat»  with  varioaa  applianoea  with 
which  to  manage  it,  think  they  will  tey  their  hand 
at  navigatioik  It  haa  been  the  eastern  of  thcdr 
elders  and  bettera  to  have,  aa  a  means  of  navigating 
boata,  aaila  and  can  and  a  tiller,  with  a  nidder 
attached ;  bat  theee  children  aay,  "  Let  oa  not  be 
bound  by  oar  fathera'  notiona."  And  ao^  with 
might  and  main,  they  heave  the  mast  and  the  aaila 
overboard,  and  tlien  one  oar  goea  over,  and  then  the 
other  ffoea  over,  and  then,  nnfaatening  the  pdnter, 
they  dumb  into  the  boat.  And  then,  laashmg  and 
aaying,  **  Now  for  a  voyage  of  the  newest  luhion  1 " 
they  push  off.  And  when  once  the  boat  ia  aet  free, 
the  tide  takea  her,  and  aa  there  ia  nothing  to  ateer 
her,  ahe  goea  whirling  round  and  ronnd,  or  drifting 
in  thia  dueetion  or  that^  at  the  merqr  of  the  wavea. 
And  when  they  are  far  from  the  lan^  and  the  night 
ia  ooming  on,  and  the  aea  begina  to  get  turbulent, 
then,  without  sails,  without  oars,  without  rudder, 
and  without  the  capacity  to  manage  the  boat^  with 
their  little  palms  they  try,  over  the  side,  to  paddle 
her  back.  But  what  can  thoae  little  four-vear  old 
children  do  toward  paddling  that  masterly  boat, 
with  the  wind  and  tide  against  them,  and  with  no 
power  but  that  of  their  littie  palms  t  And  yet  they 
are  mighty  to  manage  that  lx)at,  compared  to  men 
who  unhameaa  faith,  and  throw  off  ita  spars,  ita 
oara,  ita  ordinary  meana  of  navigation,  and  aay, 
''Now,  having  got  rid  of  theae  superstitions,  we 
will  paddle  our  new  viewa  and  systems  in  our  own 
way." — JBeecher. 

2067.  FAITH,  Qod'i  reeponae  to.  A  German 
writer  gives  thia  incident  in  the  life  of  Johannea 
Braoe^  the  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Oarmelites, 
who,  though  a  Romish  priest,  waa  a  saint  indeed, 
distinguiahed  for  his  love  to  God  and  hia  faith.  The 
convent  waa  poor;  and  the  friars,  dependent  on 
charity  for  daily  bread,  were  often  compelled  to 
console  [themselves  with  the  passage^  "Man  doca 
not  live  by  bread  alone."  One  day  the  brethren 
found,  when  they  had  assembled  for  dinner,  that 
their  whole  stock  of  food  waa  a  single  pieoe  of  dry 
bread.  They  sat  down  ;  they  asked  Gkid's  blesainff 
upon  their  crust  Then  Johannea  aroae^  and  poured 
forth  such  worda  of  encouragement  and  conaolation 
concerning  the  love  of  Christ  and  the  great  promiaea 
He  had  given  Hia  people,  that  aU  of  them  aroee 
delighted  and  refreahed,  and,  without  partaking 
of  their  bread,  returned  to  their  oella.  They  had 
scarcely  reached  them  when  the  bell  rang  at  the 
convent-gate,  and  a  man  entered  with  a  large  basket 
of  provisions,  which  were  carried,  with  a  letter,  to 
the  prior,  who  waa  on  his  knees  praying.  He  read, 
the  letter  dropped  from  his  hands,  and  he  began  to 
weep  bitterly.  The  porter,  surprised,  said,  "  Why 
do  you  weep  T  Have  you  not  often  said  that  we 
should  weep  for  nothing  but  our  sins  ?  "  Johannea 
replied,  **  Brother,  I  do  not  weep  without  reaaon. 
Think  how  weak  the  Lord  must  see  our  faith  to  be^ 
since  He  is  unwilling  to  see  us  suffer  want  a  single 
day  without  sending  vlnble  aid.  He  foresaw  that 
before  evening  we  should  despond  unlesa  He  sent 
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immediate  help  to  oar  faith  by  means  of  this  chari- 
table gift.  It  is  because  we  possess  so  little  confi- 
dence in  the  rich  Lord  in  whom  we  are  enconraged 
to  trust  that  my  tears  flow." — Oharlet  Finney, 

2068.  FAITH,  helped  by  love.  In  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  there  is  a  mountain  gorge  twenty  feet 
in  width  and  two  hundred  feet  in  depth.  Its  per- 
pendicular walls  are  bare  of  vegetation  save  in 
their  crevices,  in  whicli  grow  numerous  wild  flowers 
of  rare  beauty.  Desirous  of  obtaining  specimens  of 
these  fountain  beauties,  some  scientific  tourists  once 
offered  a  Highland  boy  a  handsome  reward  if  he 
would  consent  to  be  lowered  down  the  cliff  by  a 
rope,  and  would  gather  a  little  basket  of  them. 
The  boy  looked  wistfully  at  the  money,  for  his 
parents  were  poor ;  but  when  he  gazed  at  the  yawn- 
ing chasm  he  shuddered,  shrank  back,  and  declined 
But  filial  love  was  strong  within  him,  and  after 
another  glance  at  the  reward,  and  at  the  terrible 
fissure,  his  hextt  grew  strong,  his  eyes  flashed, 
and  he  said,  *'  I  will  go,  if  my  father  will  hold  the 
rope,"  And  then,  with  unshrinking  nerves,  cheek 
unblanched,  and  heart  firmly  strung,  he  suffered  his 
father  to  put  the  rope  about  him,  lower  him  into 
that  abyss,  and  to  suspend  him  there  while  he  filled 
his  little  basket  with  the  coveted  flowers.  It  was 
a  daring  deed,  but  his  faith  in  the  love  of  a  father's 
heart  gave  him  courage  and  power  to  perform  it. 

2069.  FAITH,  illustrated.  A  man  once  dreamed 
that  he  was  in  a  deep  pit,  sinking  fast  in  the  mire — 
feet,  knees,  body,  neck,  gone  down  beneath  the  sur- 
face— ^when  he  heard  a  voice,  "  Look  up,"  Looking 
up,  he  saw  a  star ;  and,  while  gazing  at  it,  he  began 
to  rise.  Then,  congratulating  himself  on  his  escape, 
he  turned  his  eyes  from  the  star  to  himself,  and 
immediately  he  began  to  sink  again.  All  efforts  of 
his  own  to  rise  but  sank  him  deeper;  and  when 
almost  gone  he  again  heard  the  voice,  ''  Look  up." 
Then  once  more  gazing  at  the  heavenly  star,  he 
began  to  rise  higher  and  higher,  till  he  was  almost 
free  ;  then,  turning  to  help  himself,  and  to  remove 
the  mire  oUnging  to  him,  he  forgot  to  look  up,  and 
again  he  sanl^  Once  more  the  voice  came,  "Look 
up  ;  for  only  whUe  you  look  you  rite."  And  looking 
steadfastly,  he  rose  from  the  mire,  and  was  saved. 

2070.  FAITH,  lUnatrated.  Some  years  ago  there 
was  a  crossing-sweeper  in  Dublin,  with  his  broom, 
at  the  comer,  and  in  all  probability  his  highest 
thoughts  wero  to  keep  the  crossing  clean  and  lo^  for 
the  pence.  One  day  a  lawyer  put  his  hand  upon  his 
shoulder  and  said  to  him,  *'  My  good  fellow,  do  you 
Icnow  that  you  are  heir  to  a  fortuie  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  a  year  ?  "  "  Do  you  mean  it  ?  "  said  he.  "  I 
do,'*  he  said ;  "I  have  just  received  the  information. 
I  am  sure  you  are  the  man."  He  walked  away,  and 
forgot  his  broom.  Are  you  astonished  I  Why,  who 
would  not  have  forgotten  a  broom  when  saddenly 
made  possessor  of  ten  thousand  a  year  ?  So,  poor 
sinners,  who  have  been  thinking  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  world,  when  they  hear  that  thero  is  heaven  to 
be  had,  may  well  forget  the  deceitful  pleasures  of 
sin  and  follow  after  higher  and  better  things. 

20T1.  FATra,  Implicit,  answered.  On  one  oc- 
casion, when  dining  at  a  lady's  house  in  Regent's 
Park  with  the  late  Dr.  Brock,  Mr.  Spurgeon  re- 
marked that  £2000  had  to  be  forthcoming  for  the 
buUder  on  the  morrow,  and  although  nothing  was 
in  hand,  the  money  would  be  paid  at  ten  o'clock. 


"  I  wish  you  would  not  say  that,"  Dr.  Brock  replied ; 
but  immediately  afterwaxds,  while  they  were  still  at 
the  table,  a  telegram  came  to  say  that  A.  B.  had  just 
left  £2000  for  the  Orphanage ;  and  then,  confessing 
that  he  had  never  seen  anything  like  that,  the  Doctor 
called  upon  all  to  put  down  their  knives  and  forks 
and  return  thanks  to  God.  They  never  knew  who 
A.  B.  was,  nor  whence  he  came. — Ohritttan  World. 

2072.  FAITH,  implicit  bat  Ignorant.  Implicit 
faith  has  been  sometimes  styled  Jides  carbonaria, 
from  the  story  of  one  who,  examining  an  ignorant 
collier  on  his  religious  principles^  asked  him  what 
it  was  that  he  beUeved.  He  answered,  "  I  believe 
what  the  churoh  believes."  The  other  rejoined, 
**What,  then,  does  the  church  believe!"  He 
replied,  readily,  '*The  churoh  believes  what  I  be- 
lieve." The  other,  desirous,  if  possible,  to  bring 
him  to  particulars,  once  more  resumed  his  inquiry 
— "  Tell  me,  then,  I  pray  you,  what  it  is  which  you 
and  the  churoh  hoth  believe?"  The  only  answer 
the  collier  could  give  was,  "Why,  truly,  sir,  the 
churoh  and  I  both  believe  the  same  thing." — 
Arvine. 

2078.  FAI^  in  Christ  An  Evangelical  clergy- 
man, visiting  the  late  Princess  Charlotte  at  Clare- 
mont.  Her  Boyal  Highness  said  to  him,  **  Sir,  you 
are  a  clergyman ;  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  give 
me  an  answer  to  a  question  which  I  wish  to  propose 
to  you?"  The  clergyman  replied,  '*Most  readily 
shall  I  answer  any  question  your  Royal  Highness 
shall  please  to  put  to  me."  "Then,  sir,"  said  the 
Princess,  "  which  is  the  way  a  sinner  can  be  saved  ?  " 
The  clergyman  modestly  replied  that  Her  Boyal 
Highness  must  be  informed  upon  that  subject,  and 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  knowing  the  opinions  of 
eminent  persons  respecting  it  Her  Boyal  Highness 
said  she  put  the  same  question  to  every  clergyman, 
and  their  opinions  being  at  variance,  she  requested 
to  have  his.  He  then  replied,  "Through  faith  in 
the  sacrifice  and  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
Her  Boyal  BUghness  then  observed,  "  That  is  what 
my  grandfather  told  me ;  he  said,  '  Faith  in  Christ 
is  evezything  in  religion.'  "—MUiffioui  Tract  Society 
Aneedotei. 

2074.  FAITH,  in  death.  A  dying  sailor  was  near 
his  end,  and  the  death-sweat  stood  upon  his  brow. 
A  friend  said,  "Well,  mate,  how  is  it  with  you  now?  " 
The  dying  man,  with  a  smile,  made  answer,  "The 
anchor  holds — ^the  anchor  holds."  God  grant  that 
every  one  of  you  may  be  able  to  say  this,  for  His 
name's  sake.    Amen.— J2^.  A,  0.  Brown, 

2076.  FAITH,  in  God.  A  little  blind  chUd,  dose 
clasped  up  against  her  father,  was  carried  by  him 
into  a  room  in  a  strange  house.  One  who  was  in 
the  room  stepped  quietly  up^  unclasped  his  arms, 
and  without  saying  a  word  or  making  a  sign,  lifted 
the  child  away.  "You  seem  not  to  be  much 
frightened,"  said  the  father;  "do  you  Imow  who 
has  you  ?  "  "  No,"  she  said ;  "  but  I  am  not  afraid, 
for  I  know  you  ^know  who  has  me." — Clerical 
Library. 

2070.  FAITH,  in  Ctod.  A  gentleman  in  the  in- 
quiry-room rose  from  the  side  of  a  man  to  whom 
he  had  long  been  speaking,  and  begged  of  one  well 
advanced  in  years  to  take  his  place^  saying  that  he 
could  not  get  the  inquirer  to  see  salvation.  As 
requested,  the  aged  man  took  his  seat.     "What  is 
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wrong  ?  "  he  said.  **  Wrong !  Everything  is  wrong. 
My  soul  is  lost,  and  I  have  only  found  it  oat  now." 
'Are  there  no  people  known  to  you  whom  you  oan 
believe^  whatever  they  say  to  you  T "  "Tea,"  said 
the  sorrowing  one.  "Just  as  you  believe  them, 
will  you  now  believe  Grod  ?    Gods  says  in  His  Word, 

'  Gome  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour,  and  I  will ' " 

"I  wish  to  see  it  for  myself,"  said  the  man.  His 
aged  guide  was  taking  out  his  spectacles  to  read 
the  words,  but  this  would  not  da  "Give  me  the 
book,  that  I  may  read  it  for  myself."  With  his 
finger  fixed  on  the  spot,  he  read  them  over  and 
over  and  over  again.  "God,  I  take  you  at  your 
word,"  he  cried.  Before  they  parted  his  friend 
asked  him,  "How  is  it  now?"  "My  burden  is 
gone,"  said  he. 

8077.  FAI^  in  acte&tific  deductionB.  Few  oan 
have  forgotten  the  astonishment  with  which  the 
discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune  was  received,  due 
not  to  a  lucky  or  accidental  pointing  of  the  telescope 
towards  a  particular  quarter  of  the  heavens,  but 
to  positive  calculations  worked  out  in  the  closet 
The  distant  Uranus — a  planet  hitherto  orderly  and 
correct — begins  to  show  unusual  movements  in  its 
orbit.  Two  mathematicians  (Leverrier  and  Adams), 
as  yet  but  little  known  to  fame,  living  apart  in  dif- 
ferent countries  and  acting  independently  of  each 
other, .  concentrate  the  force  of  their  penetrat- 
ing intellectB  to  find  out  the  cause.  By  profound 
calculations  each  arrives  at  the  oondusion  that 
nothing  can  account  for  the  '*  perturbations  "  except 
some  hitherto  unknown  mass  of  matter  in  a  certain 
quarter  of  the  heavens.  So  implicit,  so  undoubt- 
ing  is  the  faith  of  Leverrier,  that  be  requests  a 
brother  astronomer  in  Berlin  to  look  out  for  thft 
mafls  at  a  special  point  on  a  particular  night,  and 
there,  sure  enough,  the  disturber  immediately  dis- 
doses  himselt— &.  Chajlin  Child,  M,D,  {oomitMed) 

3078.  TATTR,  in  the  Chrirtian  labonrer.  A 
short  time  ago  a  poor  missionary  among  the  pagan 
tribes  of  Africa^  labouring,  like  his  Master,  with 
hardly  a  place  to  lay  his  head,  and  living  on  the 
food  of  almost  savages,  sent  across  the  sea  a  packet 
of  letters  directed  to  different  friends  in  America. 
It  reached  New  York  vid  England,  charged  with 
five  dollars  and  seventy-five  oents  postage  (£1,  4b.)  ! 
Of  course,  the  American  Missionary  Anociation,  to 
whose  care  it  was  directed,  paid  this  charge,  and 
took  it  from  the  office;  for  they  reoogniaed  the 
handwriting  of  a  faithful  labourer.  But  this  heavy 
postage  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  little  gifts  dropped 
into  the  treasury  of  this  Christian  mission. — JBlihu 
Burriti, 

2079.  FAITH,  Jniiified  by.  A  minister  of  the 
gospel  was  once  preaching  in  a  public  hospital. 
There  was  an  aged  woman  present,  who  for  several 
weeks  had  been  aroused  to  attend  to  the  concerns 
of  her  soul.  When  she  heard  the  Word  of  God  from 
the  lips  of  his  servant,  she  trembled  like  a  criminal 
in  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  Formerly  she  had 
entertained  hoi>e  of  acceptance  with  God ;  but  she 
had  departed  from  her  comforter,  and  now  she  was 
the  prey  of  a  guilty  oonscienoe.  A  short  time  after 
this  the  same  minister  was  preaching  in  the  same 
place ;  but  during  the  first  prayer  his  text  and  the 
whole  arrangement  of  his  discourse  went  completely 
from  him ;  he  could  not  recollect  a  single  sentence 
of  either ;  but  Romans  v.  1  took  possession  of  his 
whole  soul:  "Therefore,  being  justified  by  faith. 


we  have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ"  He  considered  tiiis  a  sufficient  intimation 
of  his  duty,  and  descanted  freely  on  justification 
by  faith  and  a  sinner's  peace  with  God  through 
the  atonement  of  Christ  It  was  the  hour  of  mercy 
to  this  poor  distracted  woman.  A  ray  of  divine 
consolation  now  penetrated  her  soul ;  and  she  said 
to  the  minister,  when  taking  his  leave,  "  I  am  a 
poor  Yile  sinner,  but  I  think,  being  justified  by 
faith,  I  begin  again  to  have  peace  with  God  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  I  think  Christ  has  now 
got  the  highest  place  in  my  heart ;  and,  oh  1  I  pray 
God  He  would  always  keep  Him  there." 

3080.  FAITH,  Justifying  and  saving.  Mr. 
Samuel  Walker  was  for  some  time  a  preacher  before 
he  experienced  the  power  of  godliness  on  his  own 
heart.  About  a  year  after  he  came  to  Truro,  being 
in  company  with  some  friends,  the  subject  of  whose 
conversation  turned  upon  the  nature  of  justifying 
and  saving  faith,  he,  as  he  freely  owned  afterwards, 
became  sensible  that  he  was  totally  unaeqwUnted 
with  that  faith  which  had  been  the  topic  of  dtteourte, 
and  also  convinced  that  he  was  destitute  of  some* 
thing  which  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  his 
own,  as  well  as  the  salvation  of  the  people  com- 
mltted  to  his  charge.  He  said  nothing  at  that 
time,  but  was  ever  ready  afterwards,  as  oppor- 
tunity offered,  to  enter  upon  the  subject.  He  now 
began  to  discover  that  he  had  hitherto  been  igno- 
rant of  the  gospel  salvation,  inattentive  to  the 
spiritual  state  of  his  own,  and  the  souls  of  others, 
and  governed  in  all  his  conduct,  not  by  the  only 
Christian  motives  of  love  to  God  and  man,  but 
purely  by  such  as  were  sensual  and  selfish ;  he  found 
he  was  a  slave  to  the  desire  of  man's  esteem ; 
and,  in  short,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  had  been 
all  vfrong  both  within  and  without.  Having,  by 
prayer  and  study  of  the  Scriptures,  under  the 
Divine  blessing,  obtained  just  views  of  Divine 
truth,  and  experienced  the  power  of  religion  on  his 
own  mind,  he  became  a  distinguished  and  successful 
preacher  of  the  Gospel. 

2081.  FAITH,  kept  When  the  Oregon  contro- 
versy between  Engluid  and  the  United  States  was 
tending  to  a  serious  crisis,  two  enormous  Paixhan 
guns  were  wrought  in  England  for  the  American 
navy.  These  terrible  engines  of  destruction  had 
such  direct  reference  to  the  hostile  issue  of  that 
question,  that  one  was  called  "  The  Oregon,"  and 
the  other ' '  The  Peacemaker. "  The  latter,  however, 
burst  on  an  amateur  trial,  and  killed  on  the  spot 
the  Secretary  of  the  American  Navy  and  one  or 
two  other  Cabinet  Ministers.  But  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  ever  attached  to  the  good  faith  of  the 
English  makers  of  the  great  gun.  It  was  believed 
universally  that  they  did  their  best  to  produce  an 
engine  of  the  greatest  capacity  of  destrnctiveness, 
in  view  of  the  almost  moral  certainty  that,  if  ever 
tested  in  earnest,  it  would  be  first  upon  the  ships 
of  their  own  nation;  that  its  crater- mouth  would 
pour  the  first  eruption  of  its  iron  missiles  upon  their 
own  countrymen. — Elihu  BurriU, 

8082.  FAITH,  kinds  of.  Suppose  I  should  meet 
a  person  to-night  when  I  go  away  from  here — a 
person  that  I  had  met  in  rags  every  day — and  should 
see  him  all  dressed  up,  and  should  say  to  him, 
"Halloa,  beffgar!"  "Why,  Mr.  Moody,  I  am't 
no  beggar ;  I  ain't"  "Well,  you  were  last  night 
I  know  you.    Tou  asked  me  for  money."    "  Trae  ; 
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but  I  was  stonding  here,  and  a  man  came  along 
and  pat  ten  thoasand  dollars  in  my  hand,  real 
money,  and  IVe  got  it  in  the  bank  now.*'  "  How 
do  you  know  you  stretched  out  the  right  hand  to 
take  it  %  **  "  Hand  I  What  do  I  care  which  hand  I 
I've  got  the  fiioneVt  I  have."  And  so  people  talk 
about  the  right  hind  of  faith.  Any  kind  of  faith 
will  do  that  will  get  the  good.  There  would  be  no 
trouble  about  peace  and  happiness  if  men  had  faith 
in  Christ — Moody, 

2088.  FAITH,  UTing  by.  In  Bristol,  as  at 
Teignmouth,  though  he  (Greorge  Miiller)  continued 
to  Uve  without  any  regular  income,  Gkd  never 
allowed  him  nor  his  family  to  want,  and,  with  the 
Apostle  Paul,  he  was  generally  able  to  say,  '*! 
have  all  and  abound."  .  ,  .  Sometimes  it  happened 
that  not  only  was  there  no  money  left^  but  that 
all  the  provisions  likewise  in  the  house  were  gone — 
a  trying  state  of  things  indeed ;  the  Lord  never 
suffered  them,  however,  to  be  confounded. — Life  of 
George  M<UUr, 

2084.  FAITH,  IdTlng  by.  The  Rev.  Hansard 
KnoUys  was  among  the  Christian  ministers  who, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  were  the  subjects  of 
persecution.  He  was  persecuted  in  the  high  com- 
mission court,  and  fled  to  America,  from  whence, 
after  a  time,  he  returned.  Having  lived  for  some 
time  in  obscurity  in  London,  he  had  but  sixpence 
left,  and  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  provide  for  the 
support  of  his  familv.  In  these  circumstances  he 
prayed,  encouraged  his  wife  to  remember  the  past 
goodness  of  God,  and  to  reflect  on  the  promise,  "  I 
will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee,"  paid  his 
lodging,  and  then  went  out,  not  knowing  where  the 
providence  of  Qod  would  lead  him.  He  had  walked 
but  a  few  steps,  when  he  was  met  by  a  woman,  who 
told  him  that  some  Christian  friends  had  prepared 
a  residence  for  him  and  his  family,  and  had  sent 
him  money  and  other  comforts.  They  were  im- 
pressed with  this  manifestation  of  Divine  goodness 
to  them,  and  his  wife  exclaimed,  "Oh  !  dear  hus- 
band, how  sweet  it  is  to  live  by  faith,  and  trust 
God's  faithful  Word  I  Let  us  rely  upon  Him  whilst 
we  live,  and  trust  Him  in  all  straits." 

2086.  FAITH,  Heamire  of.  A  Christian  sailor, 
who  lost  one  of  his  legs  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
said  that  he  could  often  measure  the  faith  of  the 
people  who  conversed  with  him  by  the  way  in  which 
they  alluded  to  his  misfortune.  Nine  out  of  ten 
would  exdaim,  "What  a  pitythat  you  lost  your 
leg  I "  and  only  one  in  ten,  "  What  a  blessing  that 
the  other  was  preserved  ! " 

2088.  FAITH,  mnflt  expresB  itself.  One  of  his 
sailor-boys,  warming  up  in  an  exhortation,  speaking 
of  faith,  said,  **  It's  like  tinder  in  an  old-fashioned 
tinder-box.  Shut  it  up^  and  it  will  go  out ;  g^ve  it 
vent,  and  it  will  bum."  Slapping  him  on  the  back, 
Father  Taylor  exclaimed,  "Well  done,  Peter  I  the 
Bishop  couldn't  better  thtkV^^Life  qf  Father  Taylor. 

2087.  FAITH,  not  creed,  determines  religion. 
Are  you  any  more  a  Christian  because  of  all  that 
intellectual  assent  to  these  solemn  verities  ?  Is  not 
your  life  like  some  secularised  monastic  chamber, 
with  holy  texts  carved  on  the  walls,  and  saintly 
images  looking  down  from  glowing  windows  on 
revdlers  and  hucksters  who  defile  its  floors  ?  Tour 
faith,  not  your  creed,  determines  your  religion. 
Many  a  "  true  believer  "  is  a  real  infidel. — Maciaren, 


2088.  FAITH,  not  vorks,  safes.  Some  y«an 
ago  two  men,  a  bargeman  and  a  collier,  were  in  a 
boat  above  the  rapids  of  Niagara,  and  found  them- 
selves unable  to  manage  it,  being  carried  so  swiftly 
down  the  current  that  they  must  both  inevitably  be 
borne  down  and  dashed  to  pieces.  At  last,  how- 
ever, one  man  was  saved  by  floating  a  rope  to  him, 
which  he  grasped.  The  same  instant  that  the  rope 
came  into  his  hand  a  log  floated  by  the  other  man. 
The  thoughtless  and  confused  baigeman,  imtead  of 
seizing  the  rope,  laid  hold  on  the  log.  It  was  a  fatal 
mistake;  they  were  both  in  imminent  peril;  but 
the  one  was  drawn  to  shore,  because  he  had  a  con- 
nection with  the  people  on  the  land,  while  the 
other,  clinging  to  the  loose,  floating  log,  was  borne 
irresistibly  along,  and  never  heard  of  afterwards. 
Faith  has  a  saving  connection  with  Christ.  Grapple 
our  virtues  as  tightly  as  we  may,  even  with  hooks 
of  steel,  they  cannot  avail  us  in  the  least  degree ; 
they  are  the  disconnected  log  which  has  no  hold- 
fast on  the  heavenly  shore. 

2089.  FAITH,  overcoming  the  world.  In  the 
English  Channel  there  are  three  tiers  of  rocks  known 
as  the  Eddystone  Rocks,  which  from  time  imme- 
morial have  been  a  terror  to  sailors.  On  the  principal 
one  of  these  rocks  various  attempts  had  been  made 
to  erect  a  lighthouse,  as  a  guide  to  the  mariner. 
By  a  combination  of  undercurrents  all  such  at- 
tempts had  proved  unsuccessful.  In  1696  Henry 
Winstanly  succeeded  in  completing  a  structure, 
by  ingrafting  one  stone  into  another,  which  he  sup- 
posed immovable.  Having  completed  the  whole, 
he  remained  within  the  solid  work,  and  said  he 
would  like  to  stay  there  during  the  most  stormy 
i!ght  ever  known.  Old  Ocean  heard  that  challenge. 
Wave  summoned  wave  to  the  trial.  The  night 
came  on,  dark  and  furious.  Surge  after  surge  l^t 
against  the  boastful  work,  and  overwhelmed  its 
summit.  The  night  passes  away,  and  a  calm, 
peaceful  morning  follows ;  but  the  lighthouse  and 
its  builder  are  nowhere  seen.  The  waves  murmur 
to  each  other  as  if  in  triumph  and  mockery  over  the 
ruin.  *' Still,"  said  England's  mechanics,  "it  can  be 
done."  In  1709  another  was  built ;  but  this  too 
was  swept  away.  ''  Still,"  said  John  Smeaton,  " itean 
he  done  /  "  In  1759  he  completed  another  structure 
on  a  different  plan,  which  has  now  stood  for  more 
than  a  century,  looking  down  in  proud  defiance  on 
Ocean's  stormiest  hour,  and  guiding  thousands  into 
port.  So,  in  planting  the  lighthouse  of  the  gospel  to 
guide  our  wrecked  humanity  over  life's  troublous 
sea,  if  the  first  or  second  effort  is  not  successful. 
Faith,  looking  forward  to  the  promises,  and  back- 
ward to  Omnipotence,  cries,  **/t  can  he  done,** — 
Preaelier^i  Lanienk 

2090.  FAITH,  Flaying  with.  Joseph  Smith, 
the  Mormon  prophet,  took  his  followers  to  a  deep 
stream,  that  they  might  see  him  walk  dryshod  over 
it.  "Have  you  faith,"  said  Joseph,  "that  I  can 
walk  across  without  wetting  my  feet  ?  "  "  We  have, 
we  have  1  "  cried  his  enthusiastic  people.  "  Then," 
said  the  prophet^  "  that  is  as  good  as  if  I  were  to 
do  it  fifty  times — the  end  is  gained." 

2091.  FAITH,  Power  and  place  of  Look  at 
that  locomotive  as  it  snorts  like  a  giant  war-horse 
to  its  place  in  the  station  at  the  head  of  a  train. 
In  that  engine  there  is  power  of  amplest  capacity  to 
drag  at  swiftest  pace  the  far  stretch  of  carriages. 
All  its  parts — boiler,  tubes,  pistons,  fire,  steam — are 
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in  perfeeft  order  ;  the  bell  has  nmg  m  a  signal  for 
starting,  and  yet  there  is  no  departure,  no  move- 
ment, nor  woald  be  till  "  crack  of  doom  *'  as  long 
09  ihe  uniting  hook$  that  bind  the  engine  and  train 
are  wanting.  But  when,  like  two  great  hands,  they 
have  clasped,  and  a  screw  has  so  riveted  engine  and 
carriage  that  they  form,  as  it  were,  one  thing,  one 
wholes  the  train  moves.  Without  that  hook,  or  link, 
or  coupling,  the  train  would  stand  still  for  ever. 
So  in  relation  of  faith  to  Christ.  It  is  not  our  faith 
that  saves  us,  but  Christ. — Dr.  Orotart. 

209S.  FAITH,  Bavaid  o£  The  discovery  of  the 
New  World,  as  the  continent  of  America  and  its 
islands  are  called,  was  not,  like  many  discoveries, 
an  accident ;  it  was  the  reward  of  faith — ^the  reward 
of  Christopher  Columbus's  faith.  He  found  fruits 
on  the  shores  of  Western  Europe,  cast  up  by  the 
Atlantic  waves,  and  brought  there,  as  we  now  lonow, 
by  the  Gulf  Stream,  perfectly  diverse  from  any  that 
the  temperate,  fiery,  or  frozen  lones  of  the  Old  World 
produced.  So  one  day,  let  me  say,  strolling  by  the 
eea-shore,  he  saw  a  nut.  He  takes  it  in  his  hand 
■and  looks  at  it ;  he  takes  it  into  his  capacious  mind, 
<and  out  of  that  little  seed  springs  his  faith  in  another 
world  beyond  that  watery  horizon,  where^  as  he  be- 
lieved, and  events  proved,  the  sea  had  pearls,  and 
the  veins  of  the  earth  were  filled  with  silver,  and 
the  rivers  that  flowed  through  spicy  groves  ran  over 
.sands  of  gold.  They  thought  him  inad  to  leave  his 
eweet  bays^  and  his  land,  and  his  pleasant  home  to 
launch  on  a  sea  which  keel  had  never  ploughed,  in 
search  of  a  land  man  had  never  seea  I  UHl  that 
infidel  that  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed  ;  I  can 
give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  me  ;  and  so  he 
-could.  And  so  he  launched  his  bark  on  the  deep» 
and  with  strange  stars  above  him,  and  strange  seas 
Around  him,  storms  without,  and  mutinies  within, 
ao  man  of  all  the  crew  hoping  but  hAnself,  with  a 
■courage  nothing  could  daunt,  and  a  perseverance 
nothing  could  exhaust,  that  remarkable  man  stood 
by  the  helm,  and  kept  the  prow  of  his  bark  onward 
and  westward  till  lights  gleamed  on  San  Salva- 
dor's shore,  and  as  the  day  broke  the  joyful  cry, 
"  Land ! "  rang  from  the  mast-head  ;  and  faith  was 
crowned  with  success,  and  patience  had  her  periect 
work. — Outhrie. 

S09^.  FAITH^  Bsward  of.  Sir  William  Napier 
once  in  his  walks  met  with  a  little  girl  of  five  years 
old  sobbing  over  a  pitcher  she  had  broken.  She,  in 
her  innocence,  asked  him  to  mend  it  He  told  her 
that  he  could  not  mend  it,  but  that  he  would  meet 
her  trouble  by  giving  her  sixpence  to  buy  a  new 
one^  if  she  would  meet  him  there  at  the  same  hour 
the  next  evening,  as  he  had  no  money  in  his  purse 
that  day.  When  he  returned  home  he  found  that 
there  was  an  invitation  waiting  for  him,  which  he 
particularly  wished  to  accept.  But  he  could  not 
then  have  met  the  little  girl  at  the  time  stated,  and 
he  gave  up  the  invitation,  saying,  "  I  could  not  dis- 
appoint her ;  she  trusted  in  me  so  implicitly." 

2094.  FAITH,  Beward  of.  I  remember  the  story 
of  a  preacher  who  got  out  great  placards,  and  pla- 
carded the  town,  stating  that  if  any  man  in  the  town 
owed  any  debt,  and  would  come  round  to  his  office 
between  nine  and  twelve  o'clock  on  a  certain  day, 
he  would  pay  the  debt.  Of  course  that  went  through 
the  town  IDce  wildfire.  One  said  to  the  other, 
**John,  do  you  believe  that!**  '*No;  I  am  not 
going  to  beUeve  that  any  stranger  is  going  to  pay 


our  debtsi"  No  one  believed  it,  although  there 
were  a  good  many,  no  doubt,  that  would  have  liked 
to  get  their  debts  paid.  Well,  the  day  came,  and 
at  nine  o'clock  the  man  was  there.  At  ten  o'clock 
none  had  come.  At  eleven  o'clock  a  man  was  seen 
walking  up  and  down,  looking  over  his  shoulder, 
and  finally  he  put  his  head  in  at  the  door,  and  said, 
"Is  it  true  that  you  will  pay  any  man's  debt?" 
The  other  said,  "Yes.  Do  you  owe  any  debtf" 
"  Tes."  "  Have  you  brought  the  necessary  papers  f " 
The  pUcard  had  told  them  what  to  do.  *' Yes." 
So  the  man  drew  a  cheque  and  paid  the  other's  debt, 
and  kept  him  and  talked  with  him  till  twelve  o'clock ; 
and  before  twelve  o'clock  two  other  men  came  and 
got  their  debts  paid.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  man  let 
them  out^  and  the  people  outside  said  to  them,  "  He 
paid  your  debts,  did  he  not?"  '<Yes,  he  did," 
they  answered.  But  the  people  laughed,  and  made 
fun  of  them,  and  would  not  believe  it  till  they  pulled 
out  the  cheque,  and  said,  "  There  it  is  ;  he  has  paid 
aU  the  debt."  And  then  the  people  said,  **  What 
fools  we  were  we  did  not  go  in  and  get  our  debts 
paid ! "  But  they  could  not ;  it  wu  too  late;  the 
door  was  doted;  the  time  was  iip.  And  then  the 
man,  as  before,  preached  the  gospel,  and  great 
crowds  went  to  hear  him  ;  and  be  said,  "  Now,  my 
friends,  that  is  what  €k>d  wants  to  do,  but  you  will 
not  let  Him  do  it" — Moody, 

8090.  FAITH,  BbapUnAty  of.  I  was  sent  for  in 
great  haste  to  visit  a  woman  who  was  said  to  be 
dying,  and  who  very  much  desired  to  see  me.  I 
went  immediately  to  her  house.  She  was  a  member 
of  my  church,  whom  I  had  known  very  well  for 

years.    I  said  to  her,  "Mrs.  M , you  seem  to 

be  very  sick  I "  "  Yes,"  she  said  ;  "  I  am  dying." 
"  And  are  you  ready  to  die  ?  "  She  lifted  her  eyes 
to  me,  with  a  solemn  and  fixed  gaze,  and,  speaking 
with  great  difficulty,  she  replied,  "  Sir,  God  knows 
— I  have  taken  Him — at  His  word — and — I  am  not 
afraid— to  diet"— i)r.  Spenter. 

2096.  FAITH,  Simplielty  of.  Dr.  William  Ander- 
son  was  journeying  to  Kilsyth  to  help  in  the  revival 
which  was  then  going  on.  He  met  with  a  boy  who 
told  of  the  deaUi  of  his  little  brother.  The  lad 
seemed  sure  that  his  brother  had  gone  to  heaven. 
Dr.  Anderson  asked  him  for  the  ground  of  his  con- 
fidence. He  replied,  "Because  he  had  faith,** 
"But,"  says  the  Doctor,  "how  do  you  know?** 
"  Weel,  sir,  when  he  was  dying  he  seemed  afraid. 
I  told  him  to  trust  in  Jesus.  He  asked  me  what 
that  meant — what  he  was'  to  do.  I  said,  '  Pray  to 
Him.'  He  replied,  'I'm  too  weak;  I'm  not  able 
to  pray.'  Then  I  said,  'Just  hold  up  your  hand 
— Jeeue  wiU  tee  you,  and  know  tchat  it  meant*  And 
he  did  it  Now,  was  not  that /attA  f  "  Dr.  Ajider- 
son  was  a  great  theologian,  yet  he  often  pointed 
to  that  dying  lad  with  the  uplifted  hand  as  a  beauti- 
ful illustration  of  the  simplicity  of  faith. — Clerical 
Library, 

8097.  FAITH,  The,  oaa  defend  itself.  Henry 
VIIL,  King  of  JSngland,  wrote  a  siUy  book  against 
Martin  Luther,  for  which  the  Pope  conferred  on 
him  the  title  **  Drfender  of  the  Faith,'*  As  that 
tyrant  appeared  to  be  overjoyed  at  the  acquisition, 
the  Jester  of  the  court  asked  the  reason  ;  and  being 
told  that  it  was  because  the  Pope  had  given  him 
that  new  title,  the  threwd  fool  replied,  "  My  good 
Harry,  let  thee  and  me  defend  each  other,  and  let 
the  faith  alone  to  defend  ittdf*' 
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2098.  FAITH,  Triumph  of.  At  the  close  of  the 
American  civil  war  the  friends  of  consecrated  learn- 
ing gathered  about  the  ruins  of  what  'had  been 
Cumberland  University,  in  Lebanon,  Tennessee.  A 
row  of  columns  was  all  that  was  left  of  the  proud 
old  buildings.  All  that  fire  could  bum  was  gone. 
All  the  endowment,  too,  was  gone.  A  minister 
who  had  been  educated  in  this  institution  walked 
around  its  ruins  and  wept.  Then,  suddenly  drying 
his  tears,  he  walked  up  to  one  of  the  columns  and 
wrote  upon  it,  "  Besurgam,"  The  word  was  caught 
up.  It  became  the  text  for  thrilling  speeches,  and 
was  engraved  on  the  new  seal  of  the  University. 
Two  daring  steps  were  taken— one  to  appoint  a 
full  corps  of  professors,  and  guarantee  their  salaries 
for  a  time ;  the  other,  to  promise  free  tuition  and 
board  to  candidates  for  the  ministry.  For  the  ful- 
filment of  these  promises  not  one  dollar  was  on 
hand.  Over  sixty  candidates  came  the  first  year, 
and  steadily,  ever  since,  the  boarding-house  has 
kept  and  fed  many  scores  of  these  young  men. 
The  "  Preachers*  Home  "  was  bought  and  paid  for. 
No  debts  were  incurred  ;  all  who  came  were  cared 
for.  Vast  as  were  the  difficulties  to  be  met,  God 
has  not  disappointed  the  hopes  nor  withhold  His 
blessings  from  those  who,  in  His  name,  re-spread 
the  banner  of  the  University  to  the  breeze. 

2099.  FAITH,  Victoiy  ofl  It  was  by  faith  that 
Leonidas  charged  with  three  hundred  men  for  the 
salvation  of  Greece,  encountering  eight  hundred 
thousand  Persians.  His  country  had  sent  him  to 
die  at  Thermopylss.  What  he  did  was  by  no  means 
reasonable,  according  to  ordinary  views. — Vinet, 

2100.  FAITH,  Victory  of.  The  emigrant  who 
sees  the  blue  hiUs  of  his  native  land  sink  beneath 
the  wave,  and  goes  away  to  the  land  of  gold,  has 
seen  and  handled  the  gold  dug  from  the  mines  or 
washed  from  the  waters  of  that  distant  land.  He 
has  seen  those  who  have  been  there ;  he  has  seen 
them  go  out  poor  and  come  back  rich ;  he  has  seen 
them  go  out  empty  and  come  back  full.  These  have 
taught  him  to  believe  in  a  land  beyond  the  waters  ; 
but  I  believe  in  a  land,  not  beyond  the  seas,  but 
beyond  the  grave,  to  which  I  have  seen  hxmdreds 
go,  but  none  come  back  to  unveil  its  secrets.  I  be- 
lieve in  a  Saviour  I  never  saw,  and  never  saw  the 
man  that  saw ;  and  commit  to  His  keeping,  not 
my  money,  but  what  is  more  precious  than  iJl  the 
gold  of  the  Bank  of  England — /  commit  to  Him  my 
preeioua  aoiU. — ChUhrie, 

2101.  FAITH,  ViBion  of.  Such  confidence  and 
faith  must  appear  to  the  world  strange  and  un- 
accountable. It  is  like  what  bis  fellow-citizens 
may  be  supposed  to  have  felt  (if  the  stonr  be  true) 
toward  that  man  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  his 
powers  of  vision  were  so  extraordinary,  that  he  could 
distinctly  see  the  fleet  of  the  Carthaginians  enter 
the  harbour  of  Carthage  while  he  stood  himself  at 
LilybsBum,  in  Sicily.  A  man  seeing  across  an  ocean, 
and  able  to  tell  of  objects  so  far  off  I  He  could  feast 
his  vision  on  what  others  saw  not.  Even  thus  does 
faith  now  stand  at  its  Lilybsum,  and  see  the  long- 
tossed  fleet  entering  safely  the  desired  haven,  enjoy- 
ing the  bliss  of  that  stiU  distant  day,  as  if  it  was 
already  come. — Andrew  A.  Bonar, 

2102.  FAITH,  Want  ot  Among  Gilpin's  number- 
less acts  of  benevolence,  it  is  related  that,  in  one  of 
his  rides,  seeing  a  man  much  cast  down  by  the  loss 


of  a  horse  that  had  just  fallen  dead,  he  told  the  man 
he  should  have  the  one  on  which  his  servant  was 
mounted.  "Ah,  Master,"  said  the  countryman, 
**jny  pocket  will  not  reach  such  a  beast  as  that." 
"Come,  come,"  answered  Gilpin,  "take  him;  and 
when  I  demand  my  money,  then  thou  shalt  pay 
me." — Julius  C.  Hare, 

2103.  FAITH,  Want  of.  What  power  had  the 
last  Brutus  at  the  moment  when  be  abandoned  hiB 
faith?  From  the  time  of  flis  melancholy  vision, 
produced  by  a  diminution  of  that  faith,  it  might 
have  been  predicted  that  his  own  destiny  and  that 
of  the  republic  were  finished.  He  felt  it  himself ; 
it  was  with  a  presentiment  of  defeat  that  he  fought 
at  Philippl  Ajid  such  a  presentiment  always  realises 
itself. —  VineL 

2104.  FAITH,  what  it  is.  A  doctor,  who  was 
once  visiting  a  Christian  patient,  had  himself  long 
been  anxious  to  feel  that  he  was  at  peace  with  God. 
The  Spirit  of  Grod  had  convinced  him  of  his  sin  and 
need,  and  he  longed  to  possess  "  that  peace  which 
the  world  cannot  give."  On  this  occasion,  address- 
ing himself  to  the  sick  one,  he  said,  "  I  want  you 
just  to  tell  me  what  it  is,  this  believing  and  getting 
happiness — faith  in  Jesus,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
that  brings  peace.*'  His  patient  replied,  ''Doctor, 
I  have  felt  that  I  could  do  nothing^  and  I  have  put 
my  case  in  your  hands — I  am  trusting  in  y<nu  Th\» 
is  exactly  what  every  poor  sinner  must  do  in  the 
Lord  Jesus." 

2106.  FAITH,  what  it  ie.  The  Rev.  David  Nel- 
son relates  that,  after  attending  a  brilliant  party  at 
the  house  of  a  young  man  of  wealth,  he  sat  down 
with  him  for  the  purpose  of  religious  conversation. 
His  young  friend  acknowledged  that  he  would  gladly 
become  a  Christian  if  he  knew  what  to  da  "  Sup- 
pose," said  Dr.  Nelson,  "  the  Lord  Jesus  stood  in 
this  room,  and  you  knew  it  was  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  He  should  look  kindly  on  you,  and  stretch  out 
His  hand  towards  you,  and  should  say,  'Coma 
unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest,'  what  would  you  do  I "  "I 
would  go  to  Hun,  and  fall  down  before  Him,  and 
ask  Him  to  save  me,"  was  the  reply.  "  But  what  if 
your  gay  young  companions  were  in  the  room,  and 
they  should  point  and  laugh  at  you ! "  "I  should 
not  care  for  that.  I  should  go  to  the  Lord 
Jesus."  "Well,  the  Lord  Jesus  is  really  in  thia 
room,  though  you  cannot  see  Him  ;  and  He  stretchea 
out  His  hand  to  you,  and  says,  *  Come  unto  Me ; ' 
and  you  should  believe  what  Ha  says  in  His  letter, 
the  &ble,  as  much  as  though  you  heard  the  words." 
Soon  after  the  conversation  Dr.  Nelson  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  this  young  man  at  the  Table 
of  our  Lord. 

2106.  FAITHFULNESS,  a  duty.  A  dying  noble- 
man once  sent  for  the  clergyman  on  whose  ministry 
he  had  attended,  and  said  to  him,  **  Do  you  not 
know  that  my  life  has  been  licentious,  and  that  I 
have  violated  the  commandments  of  Godt  Yet 
you  never  warned  me  of  my  dcmgerJ"  The  clergy- 
man was  silent.  When  the  nobleman  repeated  th«» 
question,  he  replied,  "Yes,  my  lord,  your  manner 
of  living  was  not  unknown  to  me ;  but  your  kind- 
ness, and  my  fear  of  offending  you,  deterred  me 
from  reproving  you."  "  How  cruel !  how  wicked  I  " 
said  the  dying  man.  "The  provision  I  made  for 
you  and  your  family  ought  to  have  induced  care  and 
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fidelitj.    Yon  haT6  neglected  to  warn  and  instruct 
me,  and  now  my  sonl  will  be  lost  I  '* 

aiOT.  FAITHFULNESS,  A  w&rrtoA'M,  The  Abbd 
Barmel,  in  the  account  be  gives  of  the  dosing  scenes 
of  Diderot's  Itfe,  tells  ns  that  be  had  a  Christian 
servant,  to  whom  he  had  been  kind,  and  who  waited 
npon  him  in  his  last  illness.  This  servant  took  a 
tender  interest  in  the  melancholy  situation  of  his 
master,  who  was  jnst  about  to  leave  this  world, 
without  preparation  for  another.  Though  a  young 
man,  he  ventured  one  day,  when  he  was  engaged 
about  his  master's  person,  to  remind  him  that  he 
had  a  soul,  and  to  admonish  him,  in  a  respectful 
manner,  not  to  lose  the  last  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing to  its  welfare,  Diderot  heard  him  with  atten- 
tion, melted  Into  tears,  and  thanked  him.  He  even 
consented  to  allow  the  young  man  to  introduce  a 
clergyman,  whom  he  would  probably  have  con- 
tinned  to  admit  to  his  chamber,  if  lus  infidel 
^ends  would  have  suffered  the  minister  to  repeat 
his  visits. 

210&  FAITHF  U  UTESS,  and  expectation.  One 
winter  day  a  gentleman  riding  on  horseback  along 
a  Kentudcy  load  met  an  old  coloured  slave  plod- 
ding on  through  the  deep  snow  toward  the  house  of 
God,  which  was  four  miles  from  his  home.  "  Why, 
unde,"  cried  the  gentleman,  "you  ought  not  to 
venture  out  such  a  distance  on  such  a  cUy  1  Why 
in  the  world  don't  you  stay  at  hornet*'  "Ah, 
massa,"  was  the  answer,  *'  I  dam*t  do  dat  I  'Cause, 
you  see,  /  dunno  when  de  hUsting  gwine  to  eome. 
An'  'spose  it  'ud  come  dis  snowy  momin',  and  I 
away?  Oh  no  I  dat'ud  nebberdo."  Would  Ghxl's 
service  ever  be  dishonoured  by  empty  houses  of  wor- 
ship were  all  Christians  poss^sed  of  such  faith  ? 

2109.  FATTHFUIiNESS,  and  prayor.  There  was 
once  an  insurrection  in  one  of  the  West  Indian 
islands.  Among  other  things,  the  rioters  resolved 
to  break  up  the  religious  meetings  of  the  slaves  in 
the  ndgbbourhood.  These  meetings  were  generally 
conducted  by  an  old  slave  called  Undo  Ben.  The 
rioters  went  to  the  negroes'  meeting-house  at  the 
time  of  service  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  it  up, 
and  not  finding  Ben  there,  they  seized  the  leader 
of  the  service  and  put  him  to  death,  and  with  his 
head  upon  a  pole,  marched  to  Ben's  dwelling. 
When  he  appesfed,  the  leader  pointed  to  the  bleed- 
ing head  on  the  pole,  and  askeo^  "  Do  you  know  that 
head,  Ben?"  **Tes,  massa,"  said  Ben,  "I  knows 
him."  "Well,  that's  what  he  has  got  for  his  pray- 
ing ;  and  if  yon  don't  stop  praying  we'll  just  do  the 
same  with  your  head."  ^en  looked  the  leader  of 
the  mob  full  in  the  face,  and  said,  **  Massa,  do  you 
mean  dat?"  "To  be  sure  I  do,"  said  the  man; 
"and  if  you  wish  to  keep  your  head  upon  your 
shoulders,  you'll  give  up  praying  at  once."  All 
were  waiting  anxiously,  when  the  old  negro  turned 
to  his  fdlow-slaves  and  said,  "Bredren,  let  us 
pray  1 "  Then  he  kneeled  down  in  the  presence  of 
these  fierce,  lawless  men,  and  poured  out  his  soul  in 
prayer.  He  prayed  that  Grod  would  pardon  their 
sin,  and  show  them  the  evil  of  their  ways,  and 
change  their  hearts  by  grace.  When  he  cesused,  he 
rose  up  and  went  into  his  cabin.  God's  power  was 
on  the  hearts  of  these  rioters,  so  that  they  went 
away  without  offering  to  touch  him. 


when  he  was  in  South  Carolina,  had  to  send  an 
ezpreM  of  great  importance  through  a  country 
filled  with  the  enemy,  which  a  coiponi  of  the  17th 
Dragoons,  of  known  courage  and  intelligence,  was 
sde^ed  to  escort  They  had  not  proceeded  far 
when  they  were  fired  upon,  the  express  killed,  and 
the  corporal  wounded  in  the  side.  Careless  of  his 
wounds,  he  thought  but  of  his  duty.  He  snsAohed 
the  dispatch  from  the  dying  man  and  rode  on,  till, 
from  the  loss  of  blood,  he  fell,  when,  fearing  the 
dispatch  would  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  he  thrust 
it  into  the  wound  until  it  closed  upon  it.  He  was 
found  next  day  by  a  British  patrol,  with  a  smile 
upon  his  countenance,  with  only  life  sufficiently 
remaining  to  point  to  the  fatal  depository  of  his 
secret  In  searching  the  wound  was  found  to  be  the 
cause  of  his  death ;  but  the  surgeon  declared  that  it 
was  not  itself  mortal,  hot  rendered  so  by  the  inser- 
tion of  the  paper. 

am.  FAITHFULNEBS,  Individual.  The  Con- 
gregational church  at  Llanvanches,  formed  in  1639, 
was  the  first  Nonconforming  church  in  Wales.  The 
cause  at  one  time  had  been  reduced  to  such  a  low 
estate  that  only  one  dderly  woman  participated  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  with  the  pastor.  Feeling  greatly 
discouraged,  he  said  to  her  that  the  place  should 
be  dose4  promising  to  visit  her  occasionally  at  her 
house ;  but  she  remonstrated  with  him,  saying,  with 
tears^  **  Do  not  give  up;  come  here  <U  le^onee 
more  ;  the  Lord  may  visit  us  again."  And  the  Lord 
did  visit  them.  Before  the  next  Communion  Sab- 
bath five  or  six  persons  had  become  candidates  for 
membership. — Dr,  Reee. 

8113.  FAITHFULNESS,  in  Jodging.  When  Aris- 
tides  sat  as  judge,  it  is  said  that  one,  thinking  to 
strengthen  his  cause,  mentioned  the  injuries  that 
his  opponent  had  done  to  Aristides.  "Mention 
the  wrongs  you  have  received,"  replied  the  equitable 
Athenian  ;  "  I  sit  here  as  judge,  and  the  lawsuit  is 
yours,  and  not  mine." 


SllO.  FAITHFULNESS,  in  death.    During  the 
American  War  of  Independence^  Lord  Bawdon, 


811S.  FAITHFULNESS,  KiniflteriaL  Praddent 
Davis  preached  before  James  I.  of  England,  who 
was  James  VL  of  Scotland.  What  subject  did  he 
take  t  The  King  was  noted  all  over  the  world  for 
being  unsettled  and  wavering  in  his  ideas.  What 
did  President  Davis  preach  about  to  this  man  who 
was  James  L  of  England  and  James  VL  of  Scot- 
land? He  took  for  his  text,  James  i.  6:  "He 
that  wavereth  is  like  a  wave  of  the  se%  driven 
of  the  winds  and  tossed." — Talmage, 

8114.  FAITHFUUmSS,  KiniflteriaL  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  sent  for  the  famous  Bourdaloue  to 
preach  the  Advent  sermon  in  1670,  which  he  did 
with  such  success  that  he  was  many  years  retained 
at  court  He  was  called  the  king  of  preachers, 
and  the  preacher  to  kings ;  and  Louis  himself  said 
that  he  would  rather  hear  the  repetitions  of  Bour- 
daloue than  the  novelties  of  another.  With  a  col- 
lected air,  Bourdaloue  had  little  action ;  he  generally 
kept  his  eyes  half  dosed,  and  penetrated  the  hearts 
of  the  people  by  the  sound  of  a  voice  uniform  and 
solemn.  On  one  occasion  he  turned  the  peculiarity 
of  his  external  aspect  to  a  very  memorable  advan- 
tage. After  depicting,  in  soul-awakening  terms,  a 
sinner  of  the  first  maguitnde^  he  suddeiUy  opened 
his  eyes,  and  casting  them  full  on  the  King,  who  sat 
oppodte  to  him,  he  added  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
*'  Thou  art  the  tnan  I "   The  effect  was  confounding. 
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When  he  had  finished  his  discourse  he  went  and 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  soTweign,  and  said, 
*'Sire,  behold  at  your  feet  one  who  Lb  the  most 
devoted  of  your  servants,  but  punish  him  not  that 
in  the  pulpit  he  can  own  no  other  master  but  the 
King  of  kings." 

2115.  FAITHFULNES8,  UinisteriaL  The  late 
Rev.  Leland  Howard,  of  Rutland,  Vermont,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties,  took  occasion  to 
urge,  personally;  on  one  of  his  hearers  an  attention 
to  religion.  At  length  the  conyersation  became  so 
distasteful  tlMt  the  man  repelled  sll  further  ad- 
vances by  declaring  most  emphatically  that  if  he 
ever  took  that  liberty  again  he  would  never  pay 
another  penny  toward  his  salary.  With  a  shrewd 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a  wisdom  often 
bom  of  love,  he  forbore  all  personal  conversation 
when  they  met,  but  he  would  simply  ask,  *'  Does  it 
pay ! "  Time  went  on,  and  the  pastor,  crowned 
with  the  honours  of  a  useful  life,  went  to  be  with 
Christ.  But  his  words  remained  like  a  nail  fastened 
by  the  Master  of  assemblies  ;  and  the  man  whose 
salvation  he  so  often  sought  became  a  Christian. 
Then  he  told  what  feelings  that  brief  question  pro- 
duced. **  I  had  rather  he  had  said  the  whole  than 
to  ask  the  question,  *  Does  it  pay  ? '  And  oh,"  said 
he,  "if  he  were  only  living  now,  that  I  could  teU 
him  80|  what  a  privilege  it  would  be  ! " 


sue.  FAITHFULNESS,  MiniBteziaL  The  Rev. 
John  Howe,  having  preadied  before^  CromweU,  so 
pleased  the  Prote^r  that  be  was  appointed  his 
domestic  chaplain.  To  some  of  Cromwcdl's  peculiar 
notions  Mr.  Howe  could  not  assent,  and  in  one 
instance  had  the  boldness  to  preach  against  them 
in  his  presence,  believing  that  they  m%ht  lead  to 
practical  111  consequences.  The  friends  of  the 
preacher  were  alarmed,  and  predicted  that  he  would 
find  it  difficult  to  regain  the  Protector's  favour.  **  J 
have,"  said  Mr.  Howe,  *^diKiha/rged  my  contdence, 
and  the  event  must  be  left  to  God." 

2117.  FAITHFULNESS,  not  to  be  silenced. 
The  Pope  requests  a  Dominican  bishop  to  repair 
to  Florence  and  answer  the  abbot's  (Savonarola's) 
aermons.  "  Holy  Father,  I  will  obey ;  but  I  must 
be  supplied  with  arms."  *' What  arms?"  ''This 
monk,"  replied  the  bishop,  "says  we  ought  not  to 
keep  concubines,  commit  simony,  or  be  guilty  of 
licentiousness.  If  in  this  he  speaks  truly,  what  shall 
I  reply?  "  "What  shall  we  do  f "  said  the  Pope. 
*' Reward  him,  give  him  a  red  hat,  make  a  Car- 
dinal and  a  friend  of  him  at  once."  Savonarola 
kindly  receives  the  papal  messenger,  and  for  three 
days  listens  to  his  arguments,  but  is  unconvinced. 
The  tempting  bribe  is  then  offered.  "  Come  to  my 
sermon  to-morrow  morning  and  you  shall  hear  my 
answer."  How  great  was  the  emissary's  surprise  at 
hearing  more  daring  denunciations  than  ever  from 
Savonarola,  who  exclaimed,  "  No  other  red  hat  will 
I  have  than  that  of  martyrdom,  coloured  with  my 
own  blood." — Nevmian  ffalL 

2118.  FAITHFULNESS,  reciprocated.  I  was 
seventeen  years  old  when  I  went  to  Boston.  On 
Sunday  I  went  into  a  Bible-class  in  one  of  the 
churdies.  I  had  been  there  but  a  few  Sundays 
before  that  teacher  came  down  into  the  shoe-store 
where  I  was  engaged,  and  put  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  and  spoke  to  me  about  my  souL  He  vcu 
Ihtfirit  vMm  that  ever  tpohe  to  me  about  mytovSL    He 


shed  tears.  I  forget  now  what  he  said,  but  I  never 
will  forget  the  pressure  of  his  hand  and  those  tears. 
Seventeen  years  rolled  away,  and  one  dark,  rainy 
night  I  was  speaking  in  Worcester ;  a  young  man, 
after  the  meeting,  came  up  the  aisle  and  said  to  me, 
*'  I  have  heard  my  father  speak  of  you,  so  after  that 
I  thought  I  would  like  to  become  acquainted  with 
you."  "Who  is  your  father?"  "  Edward  Kemble." 
Mpr  old  teacher  I  The  thought  passed  across  my 
mmd,  "  Oh,  if  I  could  do  for  Us  son  what  he  did  for 
me."  I  put  my  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  said, 
"  Henry,  axe  you  a  Christian  ?  "  The  tears  started 
as  he  said,  "  No,  sir ;  but  would  like  to  be."  Thank 
God  for  that !  I  preached  CSirist  to  him ;  but  he 
could  believe  all  that  was  in  the  Bible  against 
sinners,  like  many  others,  but  not  what  was  for 
them.  .  .  .  Briefly,  he  believed  at  last,  and  com- 
forted his  dving  mother  with  the  knowledge  of  this 
fact    And  his  sister^s  conversion  followed.  —Moody. 

2119.  FAITHFULNESS,  Beit  not  thought  of  in. 
When  the  battle  of  Corioli  was  being  won  through 
the  stimulus  given  to  the  soldiers  by  the  impas- 
sioned  vigour  of  Cains  Maroius,  they  mourned  to 
see  their  leader  covered  with  wounds  and  blood. 
They  begged  him  to  retire  to  the  camp,  but,  with 
characteristic  bravery,  he  exclaimed,  "A  if  not  for 
eonqwron  to  he  tired  f*  and  joined  them  in  pro- 
secuting the  victory  to  its  brilliant  end." — ifew 
Handbook  of  lUuetroHone. 

2120.  FAITHFULNESS,  Besolti  of.  Once,  when 
John  Newton  preached  in  a  village,  such  was  the 
indifference  that  only  a  handful  came  to  hear  him. 
But  he  was  loyal  to  Christ,  and  gave  the  best  he 
had.  Among  that  little  number  of  hearers  was 
Thomas  Scott.  The  sermon  turned  his  thoughts 
toward  the  truth,  and  all  the  Christian  influence 
of  "Scott's  Conmientary"  may  be  traced  to  that 
sermon* 

2121.  FAITHFULNESS,  rewarded.  When  Charles 
IL  went  to  Winchester  with  the  Court,  the  house 
of  Dr.  Ken  was  destined  to  be  the  residence  of 
Nell  Gwynn.  The  good  little  man  declared  that  she 
should  not  reet  under  hie  roof  He  was  as  steady 
as  a  rock ;  and  the  Intelligence  was  brought  to  the 
King,  who  said, "  Well,  then,  Nell  must  take  lodgings 
in  the  city."  All  the  Court  were  shocked  at  Dr. 
Ken's  rigid  conduct,  saying  that  he  had  ruined  liis 
fortune,  and  would  never  rise  in  the  Church.  Some 
time  afterwards  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells 
became  vacant ;  the  Ministers  recommended  some 
learned  and  pious  divines,  but  the  King  answered, 
"No,  none  of  them  shall  have  it,  I  assure  you. 
What  is  the  name  of  that  little  man  at  Winchester 
that  would  not  let  Nell  Gwynn  lodge  at  his  house  t " 
"  Dr.  Ken,  please  your  Majesty."  "  Well,  he  shall 
have  it,  then ;  I  resolved  that  he  should  have  the 
first  bishopric  that  fell,  if  it  had  been  Canterbury." 
— Clerical  Anecdotes. 

2122.  FAITHFULNESS,  rewarded.  A  young 
Christian  soldier  in  the  army  was  often  assaulted 
by  his  tent-mates  while  at  prayer  at  night.  He 
sought  advice  of  his  chaplain,  and  by  his  counsel 
omitted  his  usual  habit.  His  ardent  heart  could 
not  endure  this.  He  chose  rather  to  have  prayer 
with  persecution  than  peace  without  it,  and  resumed 
his  old  way.  The  result  was,  that,  after  a  time,  all 
his  ten  or  twelve  companions  knelt  in  prayer  with 
him.  In  reporting  to  his  chaplain  he  said,  **  Isn't 
it  better  to  htep  the  oohurt  Jlyiv^  t  *\ 
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S128.  FAITHFULinS88»  to  liberty.  Lorenzo,  on 
his  deathbed,  did  homage  to  the  faithful  monk,  aa 
a  true  aervant  of  God.  He  oould  not  die  in  poaoe 
witboathis  benediction.  Savonarola,  standing  be- 
side the  dying  man,  demanded  oompliunoe  with 
three  conditions  before  he  would  grant  absolution. 
He  must  have  sincere  faith  in  Christ.  This  he  pro- 
fessed. He  must  make  restitution  of  whatever  he 
had  unjustly  obtained.  This  he  promised.  He  must 
liberate  Florence  from  the  despotism  of  his  family 
(the  Medic!)  and  re-establish  the  ancient  republic, 
liorenco  was  silent.  Gould  he  undo  the  labour  of 
his  life?  The  uneompromiHnff  monk  immediately 
l^  him  unabeolved  J — Newman  UalL 


8124.  FAITHFULNESS,  to  the  iliiAiL  I  confess, 
to  my  shame,  that  I  remember  no  sin  that  my  con- 
science doth  so  much  accuse  and  judge  me  for  as 
for  doing  so  little  for  the  salvation  of  men's  souls, 
and  dea&ng  more  earnestly  and  fervently  with  them 
for  their  conversion.  I  confess  that  when  I  am 
alone,  and  think  of  the  case  of  the  poor,  ignorant, 
worldly,  unconverted  sinners,  that  live  not  to  God, 
nor  set  their  hearts  on  the  life  to  come,  my  oon- 
science  telleth  me  that  I  should  go  to  as  many  of 
them  as  I  can,  and  tell  them  plainly  what  will 
become  of  them  if  they  do  not  turn  to  the  Lord. 
And  though  I  have  many  excuses,  yet  none  of  them 
do  satisfy  my  own  conscience,  when  I  oonsider 
what  heaven  and  hell  are,  which  will,  one  of  them, 
be  the  end  of  every  man's  life.  My  oonsoienoe  tells 
me  that  I  should  follow  them  night  and  day,  with 
all  earnestness,  and  take  no  denial  till  they  return 
to  God.— ifocrter. 


31S9.  FAITHFUIk  to  the  death.  On  the  28th 
March  1849  fourteen  Christians  were  condemned 
to  death  on  account  of  their  faith.  The  place  at 
which  they  suffered  was  a  precipitous  rock  on  the 
west  side  of  Antanhrivo,  the  capital  of  Madagascar, 
at  least  150  feet  in  depth.  On  arriving  at  the  edse 
of  the  rock  a  rope  was  firmly  tied  round  the  body 
of  eadi,  and  one  by  one  they  were  lowered  a  little 
way  over  the  precipice.  While  in  this  position, 
and  when  it  was  hoped  by  their  persecutors  that 
their  courage  would  fail,  the  executioner,  holding 
a  knife  in  his  hand,  stood  waiting  for  the  command 
of  the  officer  to  cut  the  rope.  Then  for  the  last 
time  the  question  vras  addressed  to  them,  **  Will 
you  cetue  to  pray  t  **  But  the  onlv  answer  returned 
was  an  emphatic  **Na."  Upon  this  the  ngaal  was 
given,  the  rope  was  cut,  and  in  another  ihoment 
their  mangled  and  bleeding  bodies  lay  upon  the 
rocks  below. 


2126.  FAITHFUL,  to  the  death.  An  American 
received  a  telegram  that  a  vessel  called  the  Oongreetf 
which  was  commanded  by  his  son,  had  struck  her 
flag.  **Then  Joe  is  dead,'*  he  said.  And  so  it 
proved.  The  father  had  felt  that  nothing  less  than 
the  death  of  his  son  could  account  for  the  surrender. 


2127.  FAlTUFUl^  to  the  death.  At  the  critical 
moment  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  when  everything 
depended  on  the  steadiness  of  the  soldiery,  courier 
after  Courier  kept  dashing  into  the  presence  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  announcing  tha^  unless  the 
troops  at  an  important  point  were  immediately  re- 
lieved or  withdrawn,  they  must  yield  before  the 
impetoooi  onsets  of  the  French.  By  all  of  these 
the  Duke  sent  back  the  same  spirit-stirring  menage, 
"Stemdjim/"    *'Biit  we  ihaU  perisbT'  remon- 


strated the  officer.  **  Stand  firm  f  *'  again  answered 
the  iron-hearted  chieftain.  '*  You'll  find  «m  there  !  ** 
rejoined  the  other,  as  he  fieroely  galloped  away. 
The  result  proved  the  truth  of  his  reply,  for  every 
man  of  that  doomed  brigade  fell,  braTely  fighting 
at  his  post. 

2128.  FAITHLESSNESS,  Death  the  penalty  of. 

A  great  captain  thought  he  gave  that  soldier  but 
his  due  whom  he  ran  through  with  his  sword  be- 
cause he  found  him  asleep  when  he  should  have 
stood  sentinel,  excusing  his  severity  with  this,  that 
he  left  him  but  as  he  found  him — *'  Mortuum  inveni, 
et  mortuum  reliqui  "— "  I  found  him  dead  in  sleeps 
and  left  him  but  asleep  in  death." — GumaL 

2129.  FAITHLESSNESS,  Bewaid  of.    We  are 

astonished  when  we  read  that  animated  oration  of 
Cicero  the  First  against  Catiline  (denouncing  his 
conspiracy),  and  know  that  the  traitor  had  the 
audacity  to  sit  in  the  Senate-house  while  it  was 
delivered,  and  wkHe  every  man  of  worth  or  regard 
for  character  deeerled  the  bench  on  whieh  he  eat,  and 
left  him  a  spectacle  to  the  whole  assembly. — Tytler. 

2180.  FAITHLESSNESS,  in  Christian  work.  A 
gentleman  who  assisted  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon 
in  the  management  of  Spa-fields  Chapel,  called  upon 
her  one  day  to  expostulate  with  her  on  the  impro- 
priety of  entering  into  engagements  without  having 
the  means  of  honourably  fulKUing  them.  Before  he 
left  the  house  her  letters  arrived.  As  she  opened  one 
her  countenance  brightened  and  her  tears  began  to 
flow.  The  letter  was  to  this  effect : — "  An  individual 
who  has  heard  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  eaertions  to 
spread  the  gospel  requests  her  acceptance  of  the 
enclosed  draft  to  assist  her  in  the  laudable  under- 
taking." The  drftit  was  for  five  hundred  pounds 
— the  exact  snm  for  which  she  stood  engaged. 
"  Here,"  said  she,  **  take  it,  and  pay  for  the  chapel, 
and  be  no  longer  faithless,  but  believing." 

2181.  FALL,  Of  man.  The  fall  was  a  giant  stride 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race. — Sehiller, 

2182.  FALL,  Secret  ol  Remember  that  solemn^ 
strange  legend  which  tells  us  that  on  the  night 
before  Jerusalem  fell  the  guard  of  the  Temple 
heard  through  the  darkness  a  voice,  mighty  and 
sad,  saying  *'  Let  us  depart,"  and  wei«  aware  im 
of  the  sound  of  many  wings  passing  from  out  of 
the  Holy  Place  ;  and  on  the  morrow  the  iron  heels 
of  the  Roman  legionaries  trod  the  marble  pavement 
of  the  innermost  shrine,  and  heathen  eyes  gazed 
upon  the  empty  place  where  the  glory  of  the  Qod 
of  Israel  should  have  dwelt»  and  a  torch,  fluQg  by 
an  unknown  hand,  burned  with  fire  the  holy  and 
beautiful  house  where  He  had  promised  to  put  His 
name  for  ever. — Maetaren. 

2188.  FALU  The,  and  Qod'i  lov«.  If  the  course 
of  a  mighty  river  were  blocked  up  by  the  fall  of  a 
great  mass  of  rock  or  soil  from  the  mountain-side, 
it  might  be  needful,  at  the  cost  of  great  labour  and 
expense,  to  cut  out  a  fresh  channel,  and  then  it 
would  flow  forth  again,  bringing  fertility  to  whole 
vallevB  and  oountries.  Thus  man's  fall  and  dis- 
obedience, so  to  speak,  blocked  up  the  channel,  and 
put  a  hindrance  in  the  way  of  our  being  benefited 
by  God's  luve.  But  He  still  loved  us,  and  opened 
a  new  and  blessed  way  by  which  Hii  love  might 
again  be  poured  forth  in  abundant  measure  on  the 
children  of  men.    He  gave  tTesus  to  die. 
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31S4.  FALLEN,  the,  Care  for.  A  writer  in  one 
of  the  English  reviews  reUtes  that  during  a  oon- 
vertation  with  (George  Bliot,  not  long  before  her 
death,  a  vase  toppled  over  on  the  mantelpiece. 
The  great  writer  qoiokly  and  unoonscioosly  put 
out  her  hand  to  stop  its  fall.  "  I  hope/'  said  she, 
replacing  it,  '*  that  the  time  will  come  when  ve  ihcUl 
inttinctivdy  hold  up  the  man  or  woman  who  begim  to 
fall  as  naturally  and  unconsciously  as  we  arrest  a 
falling  piece  of  furniture  or  an  ornament.*' 

8130.  FALLINO  away.  Danger  of.  A  Christian 
said  to  a  minister  of  his  acquaintance,  **  I  am  told 
yon  are  against  the  perseverance  of  the  saints.'' 
**  Not  I,  indeed,"  he  replied  ;  "  it  is  the  perseverance 
of  sinners  that  I  oppose."  "  But  do  you  not  think 
that  a  child  of  God  can  fall  very  low,  and  yet  be 
restored  t "  ''I  think  it  would  be  very  dangerotu 
to  maJ:e  the  experiment." 

2186.  FALSEHOOD,  Core  o£  A  king  of  Tenedos 
decreed  that  there  should  always  stand  behind  the 
judge  a  man  holding  an  axe,  ready  to  execute  justice 
on  any  one  convict^  of  falsehood.  Hence  the  Greek 
proverb,  to  describe  a  person  of  unquestionable  vera- 
city, "  He  is  a  man  of  Tenedos  !  "—4  D^JeradL 

2137.  FALSEHOOD,  Danger  of.  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini records  in  his  autobiography  the  bitter  expe- 
riences he  endured  in  being  tempted  to  lie  to  the 
Duke,  his  patron,  lest  he  should  forfeit  the  favours 
of  the  Duchess — he,  who  "was  always  a  lover  of 
truth  and  an  enemy  to  falsehood,  being  then  under 
a  necessity  of  telling  lies."  '*  As  I  had  begun  to  tell 
lies,  I  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mire," 
till  a  very  slough  of  despond  it  became  to  him. — 
Franeu  /aeose.  y" 

2138.  FALSENESS,  In  oharaoter.  Do  you^hink 
of  one  falsity  as  harmless,  and  another  as  slight, 
and  another  as  unintended  ?  Cast  them  all  aside ; 
they  may  be  light  and  accidental,  but  they  are  ugly 
eoot  from  the  smoke  of  the  pit  for  all  that — Ruskin, 

2139.  FAME,  A  lasting.  At  a  large  dinner-party 
given  by  Lord  Stratford,  when  peace  had  been  made 
after  the  Crimean  War,  it  was  proposed  that  every 
one  should  write  on  a  f>lip  of  paper  the  name  which 
iippeared  to  him  most  likely  to  descend  to  posterity 
with  renown.  The  names  were  written  and  given 
to  the  proposer  of  this  benevolent  form  of  ostracism. 
The  papers  were  opened  and  read ;  every  one  of 
them  contained  the  name  of  Miss  Nightingale.  An 
enthusiastic  cheer  was  raised,  in  which  the  two 
commanders-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  were 
the  most  clamorous  in  their  applause. 

2140.  FAME,,  Another  steps  into.  Of  all  the 
wrtmgs  done  to  the  memory  of  Columbus,  perhaps 
the  greatest  was  that  which  robbed  him  of  the  name 
of  the  new  continent.  This  was  bestowed  upon  one 
of  the  least  worthy  of  the  many  adventurers  whom 
the  genius  and  success  of  Columbus  had  drawn  to 
the  West  (Amerigo  Vespucci). — Ridpath, 

2141.  FAME,  Fading  away  of .  We  can  conceive 
-few  subjects  more  worthy  of  Shakespeare  than  the 
mind  of  Napoleon  at  the  moment  when  his  fate 
was  sealed,  when  the  tide  of  his  Tietories  was 
suddenly  stopped  and  rolled  backward.  •  .  •  The 
intense  agony  of  that  moment  when  he  gave  the 
nnusnal  orders  to  retreat  (from  Moscow) ;  the  desola- 
tion of  his  eoul  when  he  saw  the  brave  soldiers  and 


his  chosen  piards  sinking  in  the  snows  and  perish- 
ing in  crowds  around  him ;  his  unwillingnees  to 
receive  the  details  of  his  losses,  lest  self-possession 
should  fail  him ;  the  levity  and  badinage  of  his 
interview  with  the  Abbe  de  Pradt  at  Warsaw — ail 
discover  a  mind  labouring  to  throw  off  an  unsup- 
portable  weight,  wrestling  with  itself,  struggling 
against  misery. — Channinj. 

2142.  FAME,  Forgotten.  In  his  ninetieth  year 
Rogers' (author  of  "Pleasures  of  Memory")  memory 
began  to  fail  in  a  manner  that  was  painful  to  hii< 
friends.  He  was  no  longer  able  to  relate  his  shortest 
stories  or  welcome  his  constant  companions  with  his 
usual  complimentary  expressions.  He  began  to  for- 
get familiar  faces,  and  at  last  foryot  that  he  had  ever 
been  a  poet. — Timbs. 

2148.  FAME,  Good  and  eyiL  The  Canaanitish 
woman  lives  more  happily  without  a  name  than 
Herodias  with  one  ;  and  who  had  not  rather  have 
been  the  good  thief  than  Pilate? — Sir  ^homae 
Browne, 

2144.  FAME,  Image  of.  Besides  the  letters 
(cuneiform  inscriptions  at  Nineveh),  another  curious 
and  interesting  impression  is  observable  on  one  of 
these  bricks ;  it  is  that  of  tkefootttept  of  a  weeud 
which  must  have  sported  over  the  recent  brick 
before  it  \aA  left  the  hand  of  the  fabricator.  The 
little  animal  and  the  mighty  king  have  stamped  the 
record  of  their  existence  on  the  same  piece  of  day. 
— Bonomi, 

2146.  FAME,  Universal  lore  ot/^attprton,  the 
poet,  wished  to  be  painted  as  an  angel  blowing  a 
trumpet  with  his  own  name  on  i^^"  What  shall  I 
do  to  be  for  ever  known  t "  asks  Achiller.-^.  Main 
FritwdL 

2146.  FAMILY,  Bond  of.  Immediately  before 
the  battle  of  Verona  he  (Theodoric)  visited  the  tent 
of  his  mother  and  sister,  and  requested  them  on  a 
day,  the  most  illustrious  festival  of  his  life,  they 
would  adorn  him  with  the  rich  garments  they  had 
worked  with  their  own  hands.  "  Our  glory,"  said 
he,  "if  mutual  and  inteparable.  You  are  known 
to  the  world  as  the  mother  of  Theodoric;  and  it 
becomes  me. to  prove  that  I  am  the  genuine  off- 
spring of  those  heroes  from  whom  I  claim  my 
descent." — Oibbon, 

2147.  FAMILY,  OoTeznment  of.  There  are  many 
persons  who  have  heard  so  much  of  family  govern- 
ment that  they  think  there  cannot  be  too  much 
of  it.  They  imprison  their  children  in  stiff  rooms, 
where  a  fly  is  a  band  of  music  in  the  empty  silence, 
and  govern  at  morning  and  govern  at  n^^ht,  and 
the  child  goes  all  day  long  like  a  shuttle  in  the  loom, 
back  and  forward,  hit  at  both  ends.  Children  sub- 
jected to  such  treatment  are  apt  to  grow  up  infidels 
through  mere  disgust — Beecher. 

2148.  FAMILY  FBAYEB,  Dnty  of.  Howard, 
the  philanthropist,  never  neglected  the  duty  of 
family  prayer,  even  though  there  was  but  one,  and 
that  one  his  domestic,  to  join  him  in  it ;  always 
declaring  that  where  he  had  a  tent  God  should 
have  an  altar. 

2149.  FAMILY  PRAYER,  Love  ol  Arrived  at 
the  inn  of  Souceboz,  my  father  (Csssar  Malan),  as 
he  was  unbuckling  his  knapsack,  said  to  the  mistref<« 
of  the. house  tha^  after  sapper  he  should  have  even- 
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ing  worship  with  ns/  and  that  aha  would  be  welcome 
if  she  liked  to  be  present  at  it  with  the  people.  *'  We 
don't  want  that  sort  of  thing  here ! "  said  the  woman, 
and  added  some  expretsion  of  impatienoei  There- 
upon my  father  took  up  his  bag  and  stick  and  eaid 
to  me,  "  Do  you  feel  up  to  another  hour's  walking, 
my  boy?"  Then,  without  waiting,  he  added,  to 
the  astonishment  of  our  hostess,  who  was  preparing 
to  detain  us,  *'  Come  alone,  my  lads ;  I  will  not  pass 
the  night  under  a  roof  where  prayer  is  made  liffht 
of  and  where  the  fear  of  God  is  unknown." — La  Vie 
de  Ciicar  Malatif  par  un  de  aetfii. 

2160.  FAMILY  PRA7EB,  Bemembraiiott  of. 
Much  as  I  can  speak  and  hear,  I  am  alone — alone. 
My  brave  father,  now  victorious- from  his  toil,  was 
wont  to  pray  in  evening  worship :  *VMight  we  say 
we  are  not  alone,  for  God  is  with  us  ?  *'  Amen  1 
Amen  I — Catiyle, 

2161.  FANATICISM,  Image  of.  It  is  recorded 
of  Mahomet,  that,  upon  a  visit  he  was  going  to  pay 
in  Paradise,  he  had  an  offer  of  several  vehicles  to 
convey  him  upwards — as  fiery  chariots,  winged 
horses,  and  celestial  sedans  ;  but  he  refused  them 
all,  and  would  be  borne  to  heaven  on  nothing  but 
his  ass. — SufifU 

2162.  FANATICISM,  Inooiudsteiioy  of.  A  fanatic 
named  Lacy  called  at  Chief-Justice  Holt's  house, 
and  when  brought  into  his  presence  addressed  him 
as  follows : — '*  I  come  to  you  a  prophet  from  the  Lord 
Crod,  who  has  sent  me  to  thee,  and  would  have  thee 
grant  a  nolle  prosequi  for  John  Atkins,  His  servant, 
whom  thou  hast  cast  into  prison."  Holt's  answer 
was  prompt  and  decisive  enough.  "  Thou  art  a  false 
prophet  and  a  lying  knave,"  he  said.  **  If  the  Lord 
God  had  sent  thee,  it  would  have  been  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  for  He  knows  that  it  belongeth  not  to  the 
Chief -Justice  to  grant  a  nolle  protequi  ;  but  I,  as 
Chief-Justice,  can  grant  a  warrant  to  commit  thee 
to  bear  him  company,"  which  was  accordingly  done. 
— Oroake  James, 

2168.  FANATICISM,  Influence  of.  In  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  under  the  auspices 
of  Torquemada,  Inquisitor-General,  an  order  for  the 
wholesale  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  was 
about  to  be  issued.  The  Jews  offered  the  King 
thirty  thousand  pieces  of  silver  as  a  gift  if  they  were 
permitted  to  remain.  The  offer  was  about  to  be 
accepted,  when  Torquemada  rushed  into  the  royal 
presence,  and,  crucifix  in'  hand,  exclaimed,  "  Judas 
sold  his  Master  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver :  your 
Highnesses  are  about  to  do  tlite  same  for  thirty  thou- 
sand ;  behold  Him,  take  Him,  and  hasten  to  sell 
Him  ! "  The  savage  fanaticism  of  the  Dominican 
wrought  a  sudden  change  in  the  mind-  of  the 
sovereigns,  and  the  decree  of  expulsion  was  issued ; 
the  Jews  were  to  leave  their  gold  and  silver  behind 
them ;  and  a  contemporary  historian,  Andrew  Ber- 
naldez,  declares  that  "  he  saw  the  Jews  give  a  house 
for  an  ass,  and  a  vineyard  for  a  small  quantity  of 
cloth  or  linen."  , 

2164.  FASEWELL,  The  last.  Maccail,  a  pro- 
bationer  preacher,  was  arrested  for  joining  the  in- 
surgents in  Scotland  against  Charles  the  Second. 
He  died  in  torture,  having  a  pair  of  Iron  boots  on 
bis  legs,  with  wedges  driven  between  iron  and  flesh. 
He  was  in  rapture  of  soul ;  bis  last  words  were, 
"  Farewell,  sun,  moon  and  stars— farewell,  kindred 
and  friends— farewell,  world  And  time-*f|urewell, 


weak,  frail  body — welcome,  eternity  —  welcome, 
angels  and  saints — welcome,  Saviour  of  the  world, 
and  welcome  God  the  Judge  of  all  I "— J^ittZe**  HiM- 
torical  LiffMe. 

2166.  FASHION,  not  allied  to  boneyolence.    A 

lady  of  title,  who  has  been  making  considerable 
efforts  to  get  money  for  a  charitable  institution, 
states  that  she  has  great  difficulty  at  the  West  End 
in  doing  sa  She  found  it  easier  to  get  £50  east  of 
Temple  Bar  than  to  get  £5  west  of  it. — Christian 
World. 

2166.  FASHION,  to  the  lart.  A  lady  of  rank 
was  dangerously  ilL  Her  nurse,  a  Christian  woman, 
when  she  saw  the  end  approaching,  said  to  her, 
*'  My  lady,  do  you  know  that  very  soon — ^this  even- 
ing perhaps — ^you  will  have  to  meet  the  Lord  Jesus  ?  " 
'*  Meet  the  Lord  Jesus  ! "  she  replied.  '*  O  nurse, 
what  shall  I  do  ?  I  -  have  never  been  introduced  to 
Him." 

2167.  FASHIONABLE  ohildron,  neglected. 
*' These,"  said  a  humorous  divine,  sadly  and  with 
a  touch  of  grimness,  as  he  indicated  a  crowd  oF 
fashionable  youngsters,  "are  children  of  the  neglected 
classes." 

2166.  FASTIDIOUSNESS,  HypoditleaL  Jose- 
phns  records  that  when  God  was  determined  to 
punish  His  chosen  people,  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem, who,  while  they  were  breaking  all  His  other 
laws,  were  scrupulous  observers  of  that  one  which 
required  them  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath-day.  He 
suffered  this  hypocritical  fastidiousness  to  become 
their  ruin  ;  for  Pompey,  knowing  that  they  obsti- 
nately refused  even  to  defend  themselves  on  that 
day,  selected  it  for  a  general  assault  upon  the  dt}', 
which  he  took  by  storm,  and  butchered  the  inhabi- 
tants with  as  little  mercy  as  he  found  resistance. — 
Horace  Smith. 

2169.  FASTING,  for  worldly  pnrpoaea.  The 
celebrated  jockey,  Fred  Archer,  was  in  the  habit 
of  fasting  for  days  before  racing,  in  order  to  reduce 
his  weight.  To  ride  St.  Mirin  for  the  Cambridge- 
shire at  something  like  the  horse's  handicapped 
weight  he  underwent  great  privation,  and  for  three 
consecutive  days  went  without  food,  not  a  bit  of  any^ 
sort  passing  through  his  lips  ;  whilst,  on  the  other' 
hand,  he  drenched  himself  with  trying  medicines, 
and  spent  the  best  part  of  bis  time  in  the  Turkish 
bath  attached  to  his  private  residence  at  Falmouth 
House..  This  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  causes 
of  his  prostration  under  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever, 
during  which  he  committed  suicide. — Js, 

2160.  FASTING,  Bdligions,  reviyed.  Four  fasts 
were  appointed  for  each  year  on  every  circuit.  .  .  . 
The  earliest  historian  of  Methodism  remarks  that 
it  was  the  custom  of  its  people  **  to  observe  formerly 
all  Fridays  as  days  of  fastmg  or  abstinence." — 
Stevens, 

2161.  FASTING,  should  bo  roal.  The  Rev. 
William  Tennant  was  once  passing  through  a  town 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  which  he  was  a 
stranger,  and  stopping  at  a  friend's  house  to  dine,' 
was  informed  that  it  was  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer  in  the  congregation,  on  account  of  a  very 
severe  drought.  His  friend  had  just  returned  from 
church,  and  the  intermission  was  but  half  an  hour. 
Mr.  Tennant  was  requested  to  preach,  and  with 
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great  difficulty  ooDBented,  as  be  winhed  to  proceed 
on  his  journey.  At  church  the  people  were  sur- 
prised to  lee  a  preacher  wholly  unknown  to  them 
ascend  the  pulpit.  His  whole  appearance^  being  in 
a  travelliog  dress,  covered  with  dust,  engaged  their 
attention  and  excited  their  curiosity.  On  his  rising 
up,  instead  of  beginning  to  pray  he  looked  around 
the  congregation  with  a  piercing  eye,  and  after  a 
minute's  profound  silence,  addreised  them  with 
great  lolemnity  in  the  following  words  : — "  My 
beloved  brethren,  I  am  told  yon  have  come  here 
to-day  to  fast  and  pray — a  very  good  work  indeed, 
provided  you  have  come  yfith  a  eineere  deeire  to  gUnify 
Ood  iherAy.  But  if  your  design  is  merely  to  comply 
with  a  customary  practice,  or  with  the  wish  of  your 
churoh'offioers,  yon  are  guilty  of  the  greatest  folly 
imaginable,  as  you  had  much  better  have  stayed  at 
home.  But  if  your  minds  are  indeed  impressed 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  you  are 
really  desirous  of  humbling  yourselves  before  Al- 
mighty God,  come,  join  with  me,  and  let  us  pray." 
Tfais  had  an  effect  so  extraordinary  on  the  congre- 
gation that  the  utmost  seriousness  was  universally 
manifested.  The  prayer  and  the  sermon  added 
greatly  to  the  impressions  made,  and  many  had 
reason  to  bless  God  for  this  unexpected  visits  and 
to  reckon  this  day  one  of  the  happiest  in  their 
lives. 

2162.  FATE  and  &m  wilL  All  great  truths 
consist  of  two  opposites  which  are  not  contradictory. 
*'  All  is  free  "—that  is  false ;  *'  All  is  fated  "—that 
is  false.  "AU  thinge  are  free  and  fated*'— that  is 
true.  I  cannot  overthrow  the  alignment  of  the  man 
who  says  that  everything  is  fated,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  God  orders  all  things,  and  cannot  change  that 
order.  If  I  bad  not  met  a  certain  person,  I  should 
not  hav  e  changed  my  profession  ;  if  I  had  not  known 
a  certain  lady,  I  should  not,  probably,  have  met  this 
person  ;  if  that  lady  had  not  oad  a  delicate  daughter 
who  was  disturbed  by  the  barking  of  uiy  dog,  if  my 
dog  had  not  barked  that  night,  I  should  now  have 
been  in  the  dragoons,  or  fertilising  the  soil  of  India. 
Who  can  say  that  these  things  were  not  ordered, 
and  that,  apparently,  the  merest  trifles  did  not  pro- 
duce failure  and  a  marred  existence. — Mobertion, 

2168.  FATE,  ConidoiitneM  of.  *'  This  place  has 
long  groaned  for  me,"  Latimer  said  as  he  passed 
through  Smithfield  on  his  way  to  prison,  consigned 
there  by  Mary  shortly  after  she  ascended  the 
throna 

2164.  FATE,  Our,  miBnndintood.  A  Persian 
fable  mentions  a  drop  of  water  which  had  been 
disengaged  from  a  cloud  and  was  falling  into  the 
ocean,  as  deploring  its  fate,  and  saying,  "I  shidl 
soon,  be  absorbed  in  the  world  of  waters,  and  lose 
all  way  consequence  for  ever."  It  happened,  how- 
ever, that  this  drop  of  water  fell  into  an  oyster,  and 
there  very  shortly  became  a  pearl. 

2166.  FATHER.  Absence  ot  in  preaching.  Billy 
Bray,  the  Cornish  miner,  on  the  occasion  of  the  open- 
ing of  one  of  the  five  chapels  which  he  was  instru- 
mental in  erecting,  was  appealed  to  as  to  his  opinion 
of  the  sermon  tluit  was  preached.  BiUy  had  been 
induced  to  secure  the  service  of  a  man  who  prided 
hioiself  upon  his  intellectual  power.  Billy's  answer 
was  characteristic  and  capital.  "What  be  my 
'pinion  I  I'll  tell  *ee--a  great  deal  o'  grammar  and 
very  little  of  the  Faither/' 


2166.  FATHER,  acknowledged.  Archbishop 
TilIotson*s  father,  who  was  a  plain  Yorki^iremau, 
^preached  the  boose  where  his  son  resided,  and 
inquired  whether  John  Tillotson  was  at  home. 
The  servant,  indignant  at  what  he  thought  his  in- 
solence, drove  him  from  the  door ;  but  the  Dean, 
who  was  within,  hearing  the  voice  of  his  father, 
instead  of  embracing  the  opportunity  afforded  him 
of  going  out  and  bringing  in  his  father  in  a  more 
private  manner,  came  running  out,  exclaiming,  in 
the  presence  of  his  astonished  servants,  "  It  is  my 
beloved  father ! " 

2167.  FATHER,  A  forgetfoL  lady  Bloomfield, 
in  her  "  Beminisoenoes  uf  Court  and  Diplomatic 
Life,"  tells  a  curious  anecdote  about  her  own  father, 
who  isolated  himself  from  the  younger  members  of 
bis  family  on  account  of  his  dislike  to  the  noise  of 
children.  "It  is  said," she  writes,  **thAt  one  day 
my  father  was  walking  in  Portland  Place,  when  be 
met  a  nurse  carrying  a  baby  in  her  arms ;  and  being 
struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  infant,  he  inquired  whose 
it  was.  The  nurse,  much  astoniiihed,  answered, 
*  Your  owtif  Sir  Thomas  I ' " 

2166.  FATHER,  A  tender.  It  is  related  of  the 
warlike  Agesilaus  that  he  was,  within  the  walls  of 
his  own  house^  one  of  the  most  tender  and  playful 
of  men.  He  used  to  join  with  his  children  in  all 
their  innocent  gambols,  and  was  onoe  discovered  by 
a  friend  showing  them  how  to  ride  upon  a  hobby- 
horse. When  his  friend  expressed  some  surprise 
at  beholding  the  great  Agesilaus  so  employed, 
"  Wut,"  said  the  hero, "  till  you  are  youredj  a  father, 
and  if  you  then  blame  me,  I  give  you  liberty  to 
proclaim  this  act  of  mine  to  all  the  world.  ** 

2169.  FATHER,  A  worldly.  A  father  who  had  a 
son  at  college  requested  a  minister  who  was  going 
through  the  town  where  he  was  to  call  on  him  and 
converse  with  him  in  reference  to  the  salvation  of 
his  souL  The  minister  called,  agreeable  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  father.  He  alluded  to  the  feelings  and 
request  of  the  father,  who  wished  him  by  all  means 
to  attend  first  to.  the  salvation  of  his  souL  The 
young  man  replied,  ''Did  my  father  send  such  word 
as  that !  "  "  He  did,"  was  the  reply.  "  Then,"  said 
the  young  man«  ''my  father  is  a  dishonest  man." 
''But  why  do  you  say  he  is  dishonest?"  said  the 
minister.  "Because,"  replied  the  student,  "he  has 
often  advised  me,  in  regard  to  the  course  he  would 
have  me  pursue  in  life,  how  to  gain  the  riches, 
honours,  and  pleasures  of  the  world,  but  he  is  not 
the  man  that  has  ever  manifested  any  interest  in 
regard  to  the  salvation  of  my  soul,  any  more  than 
if  I  had  no  soul  ] "— ^o2opm2wi  of  Meligiou* 
Anecdote, 

217a  FATHER,  Comiag  to  know.  A  young  man, 
nineteen  years  of  age»  by  the  dreumstanoes  of  the 
late  war  made  a  constant  companion  ot  his  father 
far  from  home^  said  to  a  mutual  friend,  "The 
more  I  become  acquainted  with  my  father  the  hetUr 
J  like  him.  When  a  boy  at  home  I  thought  he  was 
a  nice  man,  but  I  didn't  know  him  much." — Chris' 
tian  Age, 

2171.  FATHER,  GoBvert  of  a.  When  a  Utile 
boy,  the  son  of  a  Christian  merchant  in  New  Tork, 
was  dying,  he  said,  "O  father,  don't  weep  for 
me  1  don't  cry,  father.  When  I  die  I  am  ^in^  to 
heaven ;  and  when  I  get  there  I  will  go  nght  up 
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to  Jesns  and  tell  Him  that  it  wm  tbroagh  joa  I 
came  there." — CUrical  Library, 

8172.  FATHER,  InfliimiM  of.  A  jonng  man, 
wheii  about  to  be  ordained  as  a  Christian  miniiter, 
stated  that  at  one  period  of  his  life  he  had  been 
nearly  betrayed  into  the  principles  of  infidelity. 
"Bat,"  he  added*  ''there  was  one  argument  in 
fayour  of  Christianity  which  I  could  never  refute — 
the  consistent  conduct  of  my  own  father.*' — Jnna^t 
JhmeUic  Religion, 

2178.  FATHER,  Love  of.  A  grey-headed  and 
pious  father  had  a  very  wicked  son.  The  old  man 
bad  often  prayed  and  wrestled  with  God  on  his  be- 
half. But  he  became  worse  and  worse.  Never  did 
the  father  close  his  doors  against  him.  One  day 
one  of  the  father's  neighbours  addressed  him  with 
considerable  severity,  Mying,  "Why  harbour  that 
reprobate  son  of  yours  f  Why  don't  you  turn  him 
out  of  doors  and  banish  him  from  your  house?'* 
"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  aged  saint,  his  grev  locks 
trembling  with  emotion,  "you  can  all  turn  him  out 
of  doors  but  his  own  father.*' — BxUieal  Muieum, 

2174.  FATHER,  LoYO  of.  There  was  a  father 
had  a  stubborn  son  who  ran  away  from  home  with 
a  large  sum  of  money.  Some  time  afterwards  the 
old  man  was  told  thst  this  lad  had  retiumed  to 
London,  and  was  very  ill  in  a  house  of  shame.  The 
father  thought, "  Shall  I  go  to  see  him  there  ?  "  At 
length,  with  a  detective,  he  went  He  was  horribly 
disgusted  when  he  entered  the  house,  and  more  so 
at  the  companion  with  whom  he  found  his  son. 
But  when  he  looked  upon  the  bed,  and  saw  the 
young  man  asleep,  he  noticed  his  eyelash  tremble, 
and  then  there  came  from  under  it  a  tear.  This 
moved  the  father's  heart,  and  he  said,  "  I  am  his 
father ;  he  is  my  child  ! "  The  old  man  put  from 
his  mind  his  disgust  at  the  whole  surroundings,  and 
awakening  his  son,  looked  tenderly  upon  him,  say- 
ing, "My  poor  ley,  vnU  you  come  hornet**  The 
wretched  youth  whispered,  "Father,  if  you  can  for- 
give me,  take  me  away  from  here."  It  was  a  sad 
coming  home,  bat  all  the  way  the  old  roan  said, 
"  He  is  my  boy  1 "  and  the  youth  said,  "  It  is  my 
father ! " — CUneal  Library, 

2170.  FATHER,  Love  of.  It  will  give  a  notion 
of  say  father's  tenderness  if  I  set  down  just  one 
tiniest  instance  of  his  attention  to  me.  The  fore- 
noon was  oppressive.  I  was  sitting  under  a  tree, 
trying  to  read,  when  he  came  up  to  me.  There  was 
a  wooden  gate,  with  open  bars  near.  He  went 
and  set  it  wide  open,  saying,  "  There,  my  love,  you 
will  fancy  yourself  cooler  If  I  leave  the  gate  open." 
Will  you  laugh  at  me  for  mentioning  such  a  trifle? 
I  think  not ;  for  it  went  deep  to  my  heart,  and  I 
seemed  to  know  God  better  for  it  ever  after.  A  father 
is  a  great  and  marvellous  truth,  and  one  you  can 
never  get  at  the  depth  of,  try  how  you  may. — Oeorge 
Macdonald. 

2176.  FATHER,  Longing  for.  The  last  words  of 
a  little  child  scarcely  three  years  old,  the  son  of  a 
friend,  as  he  went  down  the  river-bank  and  his  tiny 
feet  tonched  the  cold  waters,  were,  "I  want  my 
papa^"  Chilled  by  the  approach  of  the  last  enemy, 
standing  on  the  border-land  of  the  unseen,  his 
humanity  craved  human  aid,  and  he  longed  for  the 
support  of  some  seen  presence  in  the  final  struggle. 
Thii  pathetic  cry  of  the  child  only  voices  the  need 


of  every  soul  if  hen  it  faces  the  invisible.  In  the 
fulness  of  life,  when  death  stands  in  the  background, 
men  but  dimly  appreciate  the  worth  of  a  friend 
that  can  pilot  one  through  the  depths,  leaving  them 
as  on  the  dry  land.  It  is  only  when  they  hear  the 
deep  roar  of  the  waters  that  they  reach  out  for  help. 
Then  comes  from  the  heart  the  cry,  "I  want  my 
Father." — Talmage. 

2177.  FATHER,  Benee  of  preeenee  of.  I  re- 
member very  well  being  waked  up,  on  dreamy 
moonlight  nights,  by  the  whip-poor-wilL  Its  wild, 
strange  song  trumpeted  through  the  air,  and  I  was 
seized  with  I  know  not  what  inspiration.  My  soul 
exhaled,  and  I  quivered  with  a  kind  of  pleasant 
terror.  I  would  fain  have  called  out^  but  that  I  did 
not  dare  to  hear  my  own  voice  in  the  silence.  The 
light  of  the  moon,  streaming  through  the  window 
and  filling  the  room,  brought  teais,  half  of  pleasure 
and  half  of  terror,  which  ran  down  my  cheekk  Pre- 
sently I  heard  mv  father  hem  in  an  adjoining  room ; 
and  then  it  was  all  peace.  Just  that  simplest  inarti- 
culate sound,  that  brought  quick  through  my  fancy 
a  sense  of  my  father's  presence,  dissipated  all  terror 
I  was  myself  again  in  an  instant  From  this  least 
hint  and  sign  of  personality,  how  quick  the  whole 
person  came  1  Wt  mutt  needt  have  a  dear  eenu 
of  Ood  real  and  penonal,  with  an  intellect,  with 
moral  feelings,  with  a  wiU,  with  affections,  with  a 
nature  like  our  own ;  for  we  cannot  understand 
anything  outside  of  our  own  nature,  absolutely. — 
Beeeher, 

2178.  FATHER,  tlie,  Face  of.  At  a  rehearsal  for 
a  Sabbath-school  entertainment,  some  time  since,  a 
little  five-year-old  Bessie  was  placed  upon  the  plat- 
form to  recite  a  short  poem.  She  commenced  very 
bravely,  but  her  eyes  wandered  all  round  the  church, 
gathering  more  and  more  of  disappointment  into  her 
face.  Soon  the  lips  began  to  quiver,  and  the  little 
form  shook  with  sobs.  Her  father  stepped  from 
behind  a  pillar,  from  whence  he  had  been  watching 
her,  and. taking  her  into  his  arms,  said,  "Why, 
darling,  what  is  the  matter?  I  thought  my  little 
girl  knew  the  verses  so  well."  "So  I  do^  papa; 
but  I  couldn't  see  you.  Let  me  stand  where  I  can 
look  riffht  into  your  face,  papa,  and  I  won't  be 
afraid.'  And  is  it  not  so  with  our  heavenly  Father's 
children  1  We  stand  too  often  where  we  cannot 
look  into  His  face.  Darling  sins  and  our  pride, 
like  pillars^  rise  up  between  us  and  God,  and  dis- 
appointment and  tears  are  ours,  until,  casting  these 
behind  us,  we  stand  in  the  light  of  the  Father's 
face. — Chriiiuin  Age, 

2179.  FATHERHOOD,  Bond  of,  responded  to. 
One  day  Fletcher  having  offended  his  father,  who 
threatened  to  correct  him,  he  did  not  dare  to  come 
into  his  presence,  but  retired  into  the  garden ;  and 
when  he  saw  him  coming  toward  him  he  ran  away 
with  all  speed.  But  he  was  presently  struck  with 
deep  remorse,  and  said  to  himself,  '*  What !  do  I  run 
away  from  my  father  t  Perhaps  I  shall  live  to  have 
a  son  that  will  run  away  from  me ! "  And  it  was 
several  years  before  the  impression  which  he  then 
received  was  worn  ofL — Life  of  Rev.  J,  Fleteher,  of 
Madeiey. 

2180.  FATHERHOOD,  Bnppreefled.  At  the  battle 
of  Malvern  Hill,  in  Virginia,  the  son  of  Major  Peyton, 
but  fifteen  years  of  age,  called  to  his  father  for  help. 
A  ball  had  shattered  both  his  legs.    "  When  we  have 
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beaten  the  enemy  thien  I  will  help  yon,"  answered 
Peyton  ;  "  I  have  here  other  sons  to  lc«d  to  glory. 
Forward !  *'  But  the  odumn  had  advanced  only  a 
few  paoee  when  the  major  himself  fell  to  the  eaiih 
a  oorpee. — LUiU$  Hulmiad  Lighit, 

2181.  FATHEB8,  to  be  read  cautioiuly.  We 
must  read  the  Fathers  caatiously,  and  lay  them 
in  the  gold-balanoe,  for  they  often  stumbled  and 
went  astray,  and  mingled  in  their  books  many 
monkish  things.  Augustin  had  more  work  and 
labour  to  wind  himself  put  of  the  Fathers'  writings 
than  he  had  with  the  heretics.  Gregory  expounds 
the  five  pounds  mentioned  in  the  gospel,  which  the 
husbandman  gave  to  his  servants  to  put  to  use,  to 
be  the  five  senses,  which  the  beasts  also  possess. 
The  two  pounds  he  construes  to  be  the  reason  and 
understanding.  — Luther, 

2182.  FAULTS,  brovglit  to  light  Here  is  a 
laroe  brilliant  diamond.  You  look  at  the  stone, 
and  it  pleases  you  by  its  wondrous  whiteness  and 
lustre.  You  admire  it ;  you  praise  it  very  highly. 
You  say,  "  This  stone  is  without  fault  of  any  kind 
— a  most  beautiful  and  precious  gem."  The  lapidary 
places  in  your  hand  a  magnifying-glass  of  great 
power,  and  bids  you  look  at  the  centre  of  the  stone. 
You  look.  The  lapidaiy  inquires  what  you  see,  and 
you  reply,  '*  Why,  there  is  a  black  spot  at  its  veiy 
centre  I  I  did  not  see  that  without  the  glass.  To 
the  naked  eye  the  stone  looked  perfeetly  white — entirely 
without  faw  or  fauU  ;  and  yet  now  that  I  look  at 
the  stone  through  the  glass,  why,  I  wonder  that  I 
could  not  have  seen  so  great  a  speck  as  that  1  *'  The 
lapidary  says  the  naked  eye  cannot  receive  it,  neither 
can  it  kni>w  it,  because  it  is  microscopically  dis 
oemed.  And  nobody  arises  to  contest  the  reason- 
ing of  the  lapidary  ;  no  man  ventures  to  say  to  him, 
"  Sir,  you  have  introduced  a  most  painful  mystery 
into  human  thought  and  human  inquiry.*'  Such 
people  are  rather  glad  that  a  medium  has  been  sup> 
plied  by  which  the  most  hidden  fault  can  be  brought 
to  light— i>r.  Parker, 

2188.  FAX7LT8,  CoTerlng.    Dr.  F ^,  physician 

in  Dumfries,  who  was  a  member  of  the  kirk-session, 
had  severely  admonished  the  parish  sexton  on 
account  of  his  habits  of  intemperance,  and  threat- 
ened, in  the  event  of  a  continuance  of  his  irregular 
practices,  to  expose  him.  "Ah,  Doctor,"  said  the 
gravedigger,  with  a  roguish  smile,  "I've  happit 
(covered)  mony  o*  your  faute^  an'  ye  maun  just  sae 
hide  mine." — Itev.  Charles  Rogers,  LL,D, 

2184.  FAX7LT8,  Direction  of.  Dr.  Tye,  a  famous 
musician,  when  plajring  difficult  pieces  of  composi- 
tion in  Queen  Elizabeth's  chapel,  on  several  occasions 
received  the  message  from  Her  Majesty  that  he 
played  out  of  tune,  whereupon  he  sent  the  reply  by 
the  verger  back  aeain,  that  the  fault  was  not  in 
him ;  Her  Majesty  s  ears  were  out  of  tune, — Musical 
Anecdotes, 

2185.  FAULTS,  how  dealt  with.  In  the  ancient 
fable  a  man  carried  two  bags  slung  over  his  shoulders. 
In  the  one  in  front  he  carried  his  neighbour's  faults ; 
in  the  one  behind,  out  of  sight,  he  carried  his  own — 
the  exact  reverse  of  the  Christian  way. 

2188.  FAULTS,  in  a  good  num.  A  white  gar- 
ment appears  worse  with  slight  soUing  than  do 
coloured  garments  much  soiled  ;  so  a  little  fault  in 
a  good  man  attracts  more  attention  than  great 
offences  in  bad  men,— Biblieal  Museum, 


2187.  FAULTS,  Uitle.  Foolish  birds  ara  the 
turkeys,  that  never  lift  up  their  heads  when  they 
are  feeding,  and  never  let  them  down  when  they 
are  not  So,  in  the  West,  men  are  accustomed  to 
select  a  sort  of  slope  or  side  hill,  and  cut  a  little 
channel  or  path,  and  surround  it  with  a  land  of  rail- 
fence,  without  roof  or  any  protection.  Along  this 
path  they  strew  com.  And  the  wild  turkeys  come 
in  flocks  and  pick  np  the  com,  following  the  path, 
and  do  not  look  to  see  where  they  are  being  led  to, 
till  they  have  passed  under  the  lower  rail  and  got 
into  the  enclosure ;  and  then,  there  being  no  com 
there,  they  lift  up  their  heads,  and  see  where  they 
are.  They  cannot  fly  over  the  fence  (a  turkey  can- 
not rise  on  his  wings  unless  he  has  a  ciiance  to  run), 
and  they  cannot  get  out  unless  they  lower  their 
heads,  and  that  they  will  not  do  ;  and  so  they  are 
caught  The  com  is  not  bad  in  itself,  hut  see  what 
it  leads  to.  Of  thousands  of  faults  men  say,  **  This 
is  not  much."  No,  it  is  not  much  ;  but  it  is  laid 
alone  your  path  in  such  a  way  that  the  first  tiding 
you  know  you  will  find  yourself  surrounded  by  a 
pen  of  dishonesty  from  which  you  cannot  creep  nor 
fly  out. — Beecher, 

2188.  FAULT-FDnmra,  and  idleneia.  The 
tyrant  Dionysius,  to  palliate  his  (Plato's)  enmity, 
previoos  to  his  departure,  made  pompous  entertain- 
ments. At  one  of  them,  however,  he  could  not 
help  saying,  "  I  suppose,  Plato,  when  yon  return  to 
your  companions  in  the  Academy,  my  faults  will 
often  be  the  subject  of  your  conversation."  *'I 
hope,"  answered  PJato,  '*  we  shall  never  be  so  much 
at  a  loss  for  subjects  in  the  Academy  as  to  talk  of 
you." — Plutarch, 

2189.  FAULT-FINDDfa,  and  self-esteem.  "  It 
was  my  custom  in  my  youth,"  says  a  celebrated 
Persian  writer,  "to  rise  from  my  sleep,  to  watch, 
pray,  and  read  the  Koran.  One  night  as  I  was 
thus  engaged,  my  father,  a  man  of  practised  virtue, 
awoke.  '  Behold,'  said  I  to  him,  '  thy  other  children 
are  lost  in  irreligious  slumbers,  while  I  alone  wake 
to  praise  Gknl.'  *Son  of  my  soul,'  said  he,  Mt  is 
better  to  sleep  than  to  wake  to  remark  the  faults  of 
thy  brethren.  " — Family  Circle, 

2190.  FAULT-FINDDfO,  fooliah.  A  traveller 
in  Venezuela  illustrates  the  readiness  of  men  to  lay 
their  faults  on  the  locality,  or  on  anything  rather 
than  themselves,  by  the  story  of  a  hard  drinker  who 
came  home  one  night  in  such  a  condition  that  he 
could  not  for  some  time  find  his  hammock.  When 
this  feat  was  accomplished  he  tried  in  vain  to  get 
off  his  big  riding- boots.  After  many  fruitless  efforts 
he  lay  down  in  his  hammock,  and  soliloquised  aloud, 
"  Well,  I  have  travelled  all  the  world  over ;  I  lived 
five  years  in  Cuba,  four  in  Jamaica,  five  in  Brazil, 
I  have  travelled  through  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
been  in  Africa,  but  I  never  yet  was  in  such  an 
abominable  country  as  this,  where  a  man  is  obliged 
to  go  to  bed  with  his  boots  on." — Spurgeon, 

2191.  FAULT-FINDINa,  illoBtrated.  An  old 
gentleman,-  a  deacon,  one  day  went  into  the  shop, 
and  the  blacksmith  soon  began  about  what  son)<> 
Christians  had  done,  and  seemed  to  have  a  good 
time  over  it*  The  old  deacon  stood  a  few  minutes 
and  listened,  and  then  quietly  asked  him  if  he  had 
read  the  story  in  the  Bible  about  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarua  **  Yes,  many  a  time ;  and  what  of  it  t  '* 
**  Well,  do  you  remember  about  the  dogs — how  they 
came  and  licked  the  sores  of  Lazarus ! "     **  Yes  ; 


FAVOUR 


(    aai    ) 


FEAR 


and  what  of  tbat  1  **  '*  Well,*'  said  the  deaoon,  "  do 
you  knowyoa  jcut  remind  me  of  those  dogs,  content 
merely  to  lick  the  ChriBtiana'  sores."  The  black- 
smith suddenly  grew  pensive,  and  hasn't  had  mnoh 
to  say  about  failing  Christians  since. 

2X92.  FAVOUK,  fickle.  Xerxes  crovmed  his 
footmen  in  the  morning,  and  beheaded  them  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day ;  and  Andromaohus,  the 
Greek  emperor,  crowned  his  admiral  in  the  morning, 
and  then  took  off  his  head  in  the  afternoon.  Rof - 
f  ensia  had  a  cardinal's  hat  sent  to  him,  bat  his  head 
was  cut  off  before  it  came  to  hand ! 

S198.  TEAS,  and  oonra^  While  at  war  with 
each  other  a  small  company  of  Thebans  under  Fleo- 
pidaa  unexpectedly  met  their  Lacedsemonian  enemies 
on  the  road.  One  ran  and  told  Pleopidas,  **  We  are 
falleninto  the  enemiea'  hands."  *' And  leAy  not  they" 
he,  '*  into  <ngr$f"-~PlvtarelL 


S194.  TEAR,  tad  hnmaa  lift  isMiMxable. 
Pear  is  one  of  the  passions  of  human  nature,  of 
which  it  is  impassible  to  divest  it  You  remember 
that  the  Emperor  Ohaxies  V.,  when  he  read  upon 
the  tombstone  of  a  Spanish  nobleman,  "Here  lies 
one  who  never  knew  fear,"  wittily  said,  "Then 
be  never  snuffed  a  caudle  with  his  fingers.** — Dr. 
Johnaon, 

S196.  FEAB  and  lore,  Inflaenoo  of,  contrasted. 
And  as  I  was  brought  up  under  the  infiuenoe  of 
fear  of  my  parents,  so  I  was  also  brought  up  under 
the  influence  of  fear  of  God.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  creature  in  India  that  goes  before  mon- 
strous-mouthed idols  with  more  quaking  than  I  felt 
when  I  thought  of  Jehovah.  I  used  to  read  those 
bymns  of  Watts,  where  he  threw  blood  on  the  blaz- 
ing throne,  and  quenched  indignation,  and  brought 
forth  love  and  mercy ;  and  if  I  have  not  been  through 
purgatory  under  the  experience  bred  by  the  view 
presented  in  those  hymns,  nobody  has  !  That  which 
I  hungered  for  and  needed  from  the  beginning  was 
not  terror.  I  was  terrified  enough.  I  had  too  much 
fear.  And  I  remember  perfectly^all  eternity  will 
not  bum  it  out^-when  a  change  came  over  my  feel- 
ings. I  was  walking  near  Lane  Seminary  (where  I 
studied  theology  without  a  hope),  and  was  working 
over  a  lesson  that  I  was  to  hear  recited  ;  and  the 
idea  dawned  on  me,  not  that  there  had  been  a  cove- 
nant formed  between  God  and  His  Son,  but  that 
Christ  revealed  the  nature  of  God,  whose  very  soul 
was  curative,  and  who  brought  Himself  and  His  liv- 
ing holiness  to  me,  because  I  needed  so  much,  and 
not  because  I  was  so  deserving ;  and  that  instant  the 
donds  rose,  and  the  whole  heaven  was  radiant,  and 
I  exclaimed,  "  /  have  found  God  /  "  and  it  was  the 
first  time  I  had  found  Him.  Good  His  name  was  ; 
and  I  went  like  one  crazed  up  and  down  through 
the  fields,  half  crying,  half  laughing,  singing  and 
praying  and  shouting  like  a  .good  Methodist. — 
Beecher, 

S196.  FEAR,  A  aouroe  of.  I  remember  that  once, 
lying  a-bed,  and  having  been  put  into  a  fright,  I 
heard  my  own  heart  beat ;  but  I  took  it  to  be  one 
knocking  at  the  door,  and  arose  and  opened  the 
door  more  than  once,  before  I  discovered  that  the 
Bound  was  in  my  own  breast — Dr,  Beid. 

8197.  FEAB^  A  stranger  to.  A  Cherokee  Indian 
appeared  among  the  English.  "Fear  nothing," 
said  Oglethorpe,  "but  sp^  freely."    The  moun- 


taineer answered,  "  I  always  speak  freely.**  "  Wb;^ 
should  I  fear  ?  I  am  now  among  friends ;  I  never 
feared  even  among  my  enemies.*' — BanerofL 

2198.  FEAB,  born  of  Ignoranoe.  I  have  seen  a 
little  child  who  had  cut  her  finger  entreat  that  it 
might  just  be  tied  up  without  ever  being  looked  at. 
She  was  afraid  to  look  at  it.  But  when  it  was 
looked  at,  and  washed  and  sorted,  she  saw  how  littie 
a  thing  it  wu  for  all  the  blood  that  came  from  it» 
and  about  nine-tenths  of  her  fear  fled  away. — J)r, 
Boffd. 

2199.  FEAB,  Morbid,  bom  of  golli.  The  Emperor 
Domitian,  one  of  the  vilest  wretches  that  ever  dis- 
graced  humanity,  who  made  it  his  boast  that  he 
had  steeled  hia  face  against  a  blush,  from  fear  of 
assassination  oansed  the  ends  of  the  corridor  in 
which  h*e  took  exereiBe  to  be  lined  with  polished 
marble,  to  reflect  the  image  of  any  one  behind  him. 
— Benton, 

S200.  FEAB,  not  prodnoing  cowardioe.  Once 
two  French  officers  were  riding  at  the  head  of  a 
party  to  capture  some  guns.  It  was  a  desperate 
service,  for  they  expected  every  moment  that  the 
battery  would  open  fire  upon  them.  One.  officer 
remarked  insultingly  to  the  other,  *'  You  are  afraid, 
sir.*'  He  replied,  "  Tes,  sir,  I  am ;  and  if  you  were 
half  as  much  afraid,  you  would  have  turned  tail  long 
ago.'* — Mia$  Itofdnaon. 

2201.  FEAB,  of  etamal  doath.  The  first  time 
Massillon  delivered  his  sermon  on  the  small  number 
of  the  elect,  the  whole  audience  were,  in  one  part 
of  it,  in  so  violent  a  state  of  emotion  that  almost 
every  person  half  rose  from  his  seat,  as  if  to  shake 
off  the  horror  of  being  one  of  those  that  would  be 
cast  out  into  everlasting  darkness. 

2202.  FEAB  of  Qod,.  CiyUising  inflnonoe  of.  A 
weary  day  had  been  passed  in  visiting  a  wretched 
neighbourhood.  Its  scenes  were  sad,  sickening, 
repulsive.  Famine,  fever,  want,  squalid  nakednesii, 
moral  and  physical  impurities,  drunkenness,  death, 
and  the  devil  were  all  reigning  there.  Those  only 
who  have  known  the  sinking  of  heart  which  the 
miseries  of  such  scenes  produce,  especially  when 
aggravated  by  a  close  and  tainted  atmosphere,  can 
imagine  the  grateful  surprise  with  which,  on  opening 
a  door,  we  stepped  into  a  comfortable  apartment. 
Its  whitewashed  walls  were  hong  round  with  prints, 
the  household  furniture  shone  like  a  looking-glass, 
and  a  bright  firs  was-  dancing  merrily  over  a  clean 
hearth-stone.  It  was  an  oasis  in  the  desert  And 
we  well  remember,  ere  question  was  asked  or  an- 
swered, of  saying  to  ourselves,  "  Surely  the  fear  of 
God  is  in  this  place ;  this  must  be  the  house  of  a 
church-going  family. "  It  proved  to  be  so.  Yet  it 
was  a  home  where  abject  poverty  might  have  been 
expected  and  excused.  A  blind  man  dwelt  there.— 
Guthrie. 

2208.  FEAB,  Beverenoe  for  those  who  have 
conquered.  Were  Socrates  and  Charles  the  Twelfth 
of  Sweden  both  present  in  any  company,  and  Socrates 
to  say,  "  Follow  me,  and  hear  a  lecture  in  philo- 
sophy ; "  and  Charles,  laying  his  hand  on  his  sword, 
to  say,  **  Follow  me,  and  dethrone  the  Czar,"  a  man 
would  be  ashamed  to  follow  Socrates.  .  .  .  The 
profession  of  soldiers  has  the  dignity  of  danger. 
Men  reverence  those  who  have  got  over  fear,  which 
is  so  general  a  weakness. — Br.  Johmon. 
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3304.  FEABLE8SNE86,  and  itt  coBBequtnoeB. 
One  day  a  lady  with  whom  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Robertson  was  slightly  acquainted,  assailed  him  for 
"heterodox  opinions,*'  and  menaced  him  with  the 
consequence  which,  in  this  world  and  the  next, 
would  follow  on  the  course  of  action  he  was  pur- 
suing. His  only  answer  was,  "  I  don't  care."  *'  Do 
you  know  what  don't  care  came  to,  sir!"  "Tes, 
Madam."  was  the  grave  reply ;  "  JJe  was  erveified 
•»  Calvary," 

3300.  FEARS,  falBifled.  John  Condor,  after- 
wards D.D.,  was  bom  at  Wimple,  in  Cambridge- 
shire, June  8,  1714.  His  grandfather,  Richard 
Condor,  kissed  him,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  said, 
'^Who  knows  what  sad  days  these  little  eyes  are 
likely  to  see?" — ^things  wearing  at  that  time  a 
threatening  aspect  relative  to  Dissenters.  Dr. 
Condor  remarked,  upon  mentioning  the  above  cir- 
cumstance, **  These  eyes  have,  for  more  than  sixty 
years,  seen  nothing  but  goodness  and  mercy  follow 
lue  and  the  churches  of  Christ,  even  to  this  day." 

8806.  FEA8TINO,  Danger  of.  It  is  said  of 
Diogenes,  that,  meeting  a  young  man  who  was 
going  to  a  feast,  he  took  him  up  in  the  street  and 
carried  him  home  to  his  friends,  as  one  who  was 
running  into  imminent  danger. — John  Bruce, 

3307.  FEELING,  A  m«re  untimental.  Drinking 
tea  there  (Woodhouselee)  one  evening,  we  waited 
some  time  for  Mr.  Mackenzie  (author  of  "  The  Man 
of  Feeling").  He  came  in  at  last,  heated  and  ex- 
cited. ''What  a  glorious  evening  I  had  I"  We 
thought  he  spoke  of  the  weather,  which  was  beauti- 
ful ;  but  he  went  on  to  detail  the  intense  enjoyment 
he  had  had  in  a  cock-fight  Mm.  Mackenzie  listened 
some  time  in  silence  ;  then,  looking  up  in  his  face, 
she  exclaimed  in  her  gentle  voice,  **0  Harry, 
Harry,  your  feeling  u  aU  on  paper/" — Burgon, 

3308.  FEELINa,  and  faith.  One  night,  when 
preaching  in  Philadelphia,  right  down  by  the  side 
of  the  pulpit  there  was  a  young  lady  whose  eyes 
were  riveted  on  me,  as  if  she  were  drinking  in 
every  word.  I  got  interested  in  her,  and  after  I 
had  done  talking  I  went  and  spoke  to  her.  "Are 
you  a  Christian?"  ''No;  I  wish  I  was.  I  have 
been  seeking  Jesus  for  three  years."  I  said, "  There 
muBt  be  some  mistake."  She  looked  strangely  at 
me,  and  said,  "  Don't  you  believe  me  ?  "  "  Well,  no 
doubt  yon  thought  you  were  seeking  Jesus ;  but  it 
don't  take  an  anxious  sinner  three  years  to  meet 
a  willing  Saviour."  "What  am  I  to  do,  then  ?" 
'*  The  matter  is,  yon  are  trying  to  do  something ; 
you  must  just  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
**0h,  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  the  word,  'Believe, 
believe,  believe  1'  I  don't  know  what  it  is." 
"Well,"  I  said,  <  well  change  the  word;  toke 
*  trust.' "  **  If  I  say,  '  I'll  trust  Him,'  wiU  He  save 
me  I"  "No;  I  don't  say  that  Yon  may  my  a 
thousand  things,  but  He  will  if  you  do  trust  Him." 
"  Well,"  she  said,  "  I  do  trust  Him  ;  but,"  she  added 
in  the  same  breath,  "  1  dofCt  fed  any  better  "  **  Ah, 
I've  got  it  now  !  Tou've  been  lookipg  for  feelings 
for  three  years,  instead  of  for  Jesun." — Moody. 

3809.  FEEUNO,  for  perishing  lonla.  On  Satur- 
day, September  29,  1770,  Mr.  Whitefield  rode  from 
Portsmouth  (New  England)  to  Exeter,  fifteen  miles, 
in  the  morning,  and  preached  there  to  a  very  great 
multitude  in  the  fields.  It  is  remarkable  that  before 
he  went  out  to  preach  what  proved  to  be  his  last 


sermpn,  Mr.  Clarkson,  observing  him  more  nneasy 
than  usual,  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  you  are  more  fit  Ut 
go  to  bed  than  preach ; "  to  which  Mr.  Whitefield 
answered,  "True,  sir ; "  but  turning  aside,  be  claspeil 
his  hands  together  and,  looking  up,  spoke — "  iJord 
Jesus,  I  am  weary  in  Thy  work,  but  not  of  Thy 
work.  If  I  have  not  yet  finished  Uiy  course,  let  me 
go  and  ^Mak  for  Thee  once  more  in  the  fields,  and 
come  home  and  die."  During  the  night^his  last 
upon  earth — his  servant  said  to  him  that  he  wished 
he  would  not  preach  so  often.  His  reply  was,  "  I 
had  rather  wear  out  than  rust  out."  Then  he  sat 
up  in  bed  and  prayed  that  God  would  bless  his 
preaching  where  he  had  been,  and  on  the  coming 
day,  that  more  souls  might  be  'brought  to  Christ. 
He  lay  down,  slept  a  while,  wuke  again,  and  in  au 
hour  or  so  was  dead. 

8310.  FEELDK},  Heaanilng.  A  respectable  mer- 
chant of  London,  having  been  embarrassed  in  his 
circumstances,  and  his  misfortunes  having  been  one 
day  the  subject  of  conversation  in  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, several  persons  expressed  great  sorrow ; 
when  a  foreigner  who  was  present  said,  "Ifcd  five 
hundred  pounds  for  him  ;  what  do  you  Jerl  7  " — 
Arvine, 

3311.  FEELINQ,  Want  of.  Once,  when  I  was 
at  Vienna,  there  was  a  dread  of  hydrophobia^  and 
orders  were  given  to  massacre  all  the  dogs  which 
were  found  unclaimed  or  uncoUared  in  the  city  or 
suburbs.  Men  were  employed  for  this  purpose,  and 
they  generally  carried  a  short  heavy  stick,  which 
they  flung  at  the  poor  proscribed  animal  with  such 
certain  aim  as  either  to  kill  or  maim  it  mortally  at 
one  blow.  It  happened  one  day  that,  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  river,  near  the  Ferdinand's  Brttke^  one 
of  these  men  flung  his  stick  at  a  wretched  dog,  but 
with  such  bad  aim  that  it  fell  into  the  river.  The 
poor  animal,  following  its  instinct  or  his  teaching, 
immediately  plunged  in,  redeemed  the  stick,  and 
laid  it  down  at  the  feet  of  its  owner,  who,  snatching 
it  up,  dashed  out  the  creature's  brains.  I  wonder 
what  the  Athenians  would  have  done  to  such  a  man 
— they  who  banished  the  judge  of  the  Areopagus 
because  he  flung  away  the  bird  which  had  sought 
shelter  in  his  bosom  ? — Mrt.  Jameeon't  Commonplace 
Book, 

8818.  FEEUNOB.  Inflnenoe  Of .  "John,"  said  an 
artist  the  other  day  to  a  Chinaman  who  was  unwill- 
ingly acting  as  a  model,  "  smile.  If  you  don't  look 
pleasant  I'll  not  pay  you."  "No  use,"  grumbled 
the  washerman  ;  "if  Chinaman  feelee  ugly  all  the 
time,  be  lookee  ugly,"  which  is  true  of  every  other 
man  and  woman  in  the  world  as  well  aa  John 
Chinaman. 

3318.  FELICIT7,  Human.  Constantine  the  Great, 
who  arrived  at  the  height  of  human  felicity,  said, 
his  life  was  something  more  honourable  than  that 
of  shepherds,  but  much  more  troublesome. 

3314.  FELLOWSHIP,  what  it  rests  on.  A  good 
story  is  told  of  an  old  coloured  woman  in  Michigan, 
widely  known  as  "  Sojourner  Truth,"  about  whom 
some  one  had  published  a  statement  that  she  had 
joined  the  Spiritualists.  One  of  the  village  miniS' 
ters,  who  tells  the  story,  says  he  went  to  her  and 
questioned  her  about  the  report  which  he  had 
heard.  "  Who  tole  you  dat,  chile  ? "  said  the  old 
lady.  "It  is  so  stated  in  the  newspapers,  and  I 
wanted  to  know  if  you  had  joined  the  Snirituidists." 
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Straightening  henelf  up  to  her  full  height,  and 
bringing  her  arm  down  like  a  blaoksmith,  the  old 
woman  exclaimed,  '*  Breas  yuur  Boul,  ohile,  dahs 
nothen  to  jine.  Yon  may  tell  all  the  people  that 
old  Sojourner  long  to  Jestu  these  many  years. 
She's  as  true  to  de  Master  as  de  anvil  to  de  ham- 
mer. I  nebber  gib  up  my  (aAth  in  Jesus  for  any- 
thing else." 

2216.  FEBVOUB*  Tmudent.  The  mind  of 
Clovis  was  susceptible  of  transient  fervour.  He 
was  exasperated  by  the  pathetio  tale  of  the  passion 
and  death  of  Christ ;  and  instead  of  weighing  the 
salutary  consequences  of  that  mysterious  sacrifice, 
he  ezdaimed,  with  indiscreet  fury,  "Had  I  been 
present  at  the  head  of  my  valiant  Franks,  I  would 
have  revenged  His  injuries." — Gihbon, 

2216.  FIDELITY,  Bdward  of.  In  1781  the  Em- 
peror Joseph  IL  was  making  a  tonr  incognito 
throughout  his  dominions,  and  in  due  coarse  came 
to  the  little  town  of  Lakenstein.  Heavy  rains 
having  made  the  roads  impassable,  the  Emperor 
resolved  to  past  the  night  in  a  neighbouring  inn. 
After  night  had  set  in  several  of  the  inhabitants 
came  and  told  the  innkeeper  that  some  mysterious 
personages  with  dark  lanterns  had  been  seen  to 
enter  a  detached  cottage  outside  the  city ;  and  they 
affirmed  that  these  individuals  practised  sorcery, 
and  in  consequence  of  their  doings  the  inhabitants 
had  suffered  serious  troiibla  Tempted  by  chance 
of  some  adventure,  the  august  traveller,  who  had 
assumed  the  name  of  Count  Falkenstein,  decided 
to  go  and  see  for  himself  what  was  taking  place  in 
this  conventicle  of  darkness.  Sentinels  were  placed 
around  the  cottage,  while  the  King,  who  acted  as 
leader,  knocked  at  the  door.  The  occupier,  Senits, 
opened  the  door  to  him,  and  thus  addressed  his 
unknown  visitor — "What  do  you  want  disturbing 
an  honest  man  at  this  hour  of  the  night  ?  "  **U 
yon  are  indeed  an  honest  man,"  replied  the  Emperor, 
**you  have  nothing  to  fear ;  but  if  you  are  other- 
wise, prepare  for  &»  worst."  So  saying,  the  mon- 
arch entered  the  cottage,  and  in  its  principal  room 
he  found  a  docen  peasants  seated  round  a  little 
table,  on  which  was  a  great  book  opened.  Joseph, 
having  seated  himself  upon  the  brickwork  of  the 
copper  in  order  not  to  disturb  the  little  party,  bade 
Senits  proceed  with  his  reading  or  his  preaching. 
Senitz  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  proceeded  with  his 
reading  of  the  third  chapter  of  John's  GrospeL  In 
a  very  short  time  the  Emperor  expressed  his 
astonishment,  and  was  profoundly  moved  at  the 
scene  m  which,  by  dint  of  such  strange  circum- 
stances, he  was  an  assistant.  ''Here,"  said  he 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  **  I  have  met,  for  the  first 
time,  with  men  who  knew  how  to  read  the  Bible  t " 
Taking  farewell  of  Senitz,  Joseph  made  him  pro- 
mise that  he  would  soon  come  to  Vienna,  and 
inquire  for  the  palace,  and  ask  for  Count  Falken- 
stein,  who  would  certainly  consent  to  plead  before 
his  sovereign  the  cause  of  the  poor,  persecuted, 
pious  men.  Senitz  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself  of 
this  invitation.  But  what  was  his  surprise  to  find 
the  Count  Falkenstein  to  be  no  other  than  the 
Emperor  himself  I  Joseph  grasped  Senitz  by  both 
hands  warmly,  and  then  took  a  roll  of  parchment 
upon  which  had  been  written  the  Edict  of  Toler- 
ance, and  handed  it  to  the  simple,  pious  peasant. 
In  unrolling  it,  in  order  to  take  a  more  detailed 
look  at  it,  &nitz  found  concealed  in  it  a  cheque  for 


500  florins  (£1003, 15s.),  with  this  notification, "  For 
the  construction  of  a  chapeL"  So  on  the  facade  of 
the  Protestant  place  of  worship  at  Lakenstein,  may 
be  read  to-day  the  commemorative  inscription, "  The 
gift  of  the  Emperor.'*  Thus  the  Christian  fidelity 
of  a  poor  agricultural  labourer  became,  in  the  desigti 
of  God,  the  means  of  obtaining  civil  and  religious 
liberty  to  thousands  of  Protests  its  who  had  had 
to  endure  persecution  for  a  century  and  a  half.-^ 
W,  L»  Lantf, 

2217.  FIDELITY,  MiBlsteriaL  Oliver  Millard, 
a  popular  and  enenpetic  preacher  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XL,  attacked  the  vices  of  the  court  in  his 
sermons,  and  did  not  spare  even  the  King  himself, 
who^  taking  offence  at  it,  sent  the  priest  word  that 
if  he  did  not  change  his  tone  he  would  have  him 
thrown  into  the  Seine.  **  The  King,"  replied  Oliver, 
"is  the  master  to  do  what  he  pleases  ;  out  tdl  him 
that  I  shall  reach  paradise  by  water  sooner  than  he 
will  with  his  post-horses."  (The  establishment  of 
travelling  poet  was  instituted  by  Louis  XL)  This 
lK)ld  answer  at  once  amused  and  intimidated  the 
King,  for  he  let  the  priest  continue  to  preach  as  he 
pleased,  and  what  he  pleased. 

2216.  FIDELITY,  lUnlaterial.  The  eloquence 
of  the  celebrated  Massillon  shone  oon^icuously  in 
the  introduction  of  a  sermon  before  Louis  XlV., 
King  of  France,  from  the  words  of  the  Redeemer, 
Matt.  y.  4  :  *'  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn."  The 
preacher  began — "If  the  world  addressed  your 
Majesty  from  this  place,  the  world  would  not  say,. 
'  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn.'  Tlie  world  would 
say,  'Blessed  is  the  prince  who  has  never  fought 
but  to  conquer;  who  has  filled  the  universe  with- 
his  name  ;  who  through  the  whole  course  of  a  long 
imd  flourishing  reign  enjoys  in  splendour  all  that 
men  admire— extent  of  conquest,  the  esteem  of  hi-i 
enemies,  the  love  of  his  people,  the  wisdom  of  his 
laws.'  But,  sire,  the  language  of  the  gospel  is  not 
the  language  of  the  world." 

2219.  FIDELITY,  to  the  last  Paul  L,  after  the 
Russians  had  conquered  Poland,  distinguished  Ktis- 
ciusko,  the  Polish  patriot,  by  many  marks  of  esteem, 
particularly  offering  to  present  the  fallen  general 
with  his  own  sword.  Kosciusko  declined  it,  saying, 
"  I  no  longer  need  a  sword,  since  I  have  no  longer 
a  country."  To  the  day  of  his  death  he  never  again 
wore  a  swonL 

2220.  FIELD-PBEACHIM O,  a  power.  Dr.  Lav- 
ington,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  being  short  of  other  argu* 
ments,  stated,  as  a  proof  that  the  Methodists  were 
identical  with  the  Papists,  that  the  early  Friar 
Preachers  were  great  at  holding  forth  in  the  open 
fields.  Quoting  from  Ribadeneira,  he  mentions 
Peter  of  Verona,  who  had  "  a  divine  talent  in 
preaching ;  neither  churches  nor  streets  nor  mar- 
ket-places could  contain  the  great  concourse  that 
resorted  to  hear  his  sermons."  The  learned  bishop 
might  have  easily  multiplied  his  examples,  as  we 
also  could  do,  but  they  would  prove  nothing  more 
than  that,  for  good  or  evil,  field-preaching  is  a  great 
power.  — Spvtryeon. 

222L  FINSBY,  Loye  of.  A  wealthy  widow,  who 
had  spent  laige  sums  on  her  person,  in  her  last  will 
ordered  that  she  should  be  dressed  for  the  grave  in 
her  laces  and  diamonds,  which  should  be  buried 
with  her. 
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SSaa.  nNISH,  Haoerndty  of.  When  the  catler 
brings  his  goods  to  market,  he  may  have  the  best 
of  steel  in  the  blade  and  the  best  of  horn  in  the 
handle,  and  every  part  may  be  riveted  strongly; 
but  if  the  blade  has  not  been  polished,  and  if  ti^ere 
be  no  finishing  work  on  the  handle  he  cannot  sell 
his  stock.  It  is  jast  as  good  for  practical  purposes 
as  though  it  were  finished  ;  but  people  do  not  want 
it  They  want  their  bUudes  polished  and  their 
handles  finished,  and  they  are  so  used  to  having 
goods  sand-papered  and  burnished  that  they  will 
not  take  them  unless  they  are  so.  There  must  be 
art  in  them.  And  this  is  carried  so  far  that  when 
articles  are  good  for  nothing,  art  is  put  on  the  out- 
side to  make  them  seem  good  for  something.  And 
men  buy  things  for  the  sake  of  their  loola.  The 
idea  of  perfection  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  SBsthetic 
— and  as  much  so  in  social  and  moral  elements  as 
in  physical  things.  Men  are  not  now  in  any  respect 
finished  in  their  higher  relations — I  mean  even 
good  men.  There  are  hundreds  of  men  that  are 
in  the  main  laying  out  their  life  and  character  in 
right  directions  and  on  right  foundations ;  but  how 
few  men  know  how  to  be  good  variously,  systema- 
tically, gracefully,  genially,  sweetly,  beautifully  1 — 
Jkeener, 

81S8.  FIBMNE88,  A  call  to.  William  of  Orange 
said  he  learnt  a  word  while  crossing  the  English 
Channel  which  he  would  never  forget  When  in  a 
great  sterm  the  captain  was  all  night  czying  out  te 
the  men  at  the  helm,  "Steady !  steady !  steady  ! " — 
LitUt^i  Uittorieal  LighU. 

aaM.  FIBMNE88,  a  GhrlirtUn  Tirtno.  Miss 
Nightingale's  firmness  at  surgical  operations  was 
something  marvellous.  She  stood  one  day  with 
spirits,  instruments,  and  lint  in  hand,  during  the 
performing  of  a  frightful  amputation.  Half  a  dozen 
young  lady  nurses  were  behind  her,  holding  basins, 
towels,  and  other  things  the  surgeons  might  want 
A  harrowing  groan  from  the  patient  suddenly  put 
them  all  to  flight,  except  Miss  Nightingale,  who^ 
turning  calmly  round,  called  to  them, "  Come  back ! 
Shame  on  you  as  Christians !  shame  on  you  as 
women  1 
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3220.  FIRMNESS,  EiTects  of.  The  guard  of 
Ptimponius,  wishing  to  revolt  from  him,  fled  by  a 
certain  way  to  Cinna,  his  enemy.  His  son,  after- 
wards Pompey  the  Great,  having  notice  of  it,  went 
and  cast  himself  before  them  on  the  ground,  and 
declared  that  they  should  not  revolt  without  tread- 
ing  him  to  pieces.  He  was  a  favourite  with  the 
soldiers,  and  the  guard  returned. 

2226.  FITNESS,  required.  "How  frightfully 
pale  he  is !  He  ought  to  put  on  a  little  rouge,"  cried 
a  woman  out  of  the  crowd  as  the  First  Consul  rode 
by  at  a  review  in  1802.  She  thought  a  general 
ought  to  show  a  little  blood  in  his  cheeks. — Jul%v$ 
0.  Hare. 


2227.  FLATTEST,  DaJiger  of.  When  the  cele- 
brated  French  preacher  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Massillon,  had  delivered  one  of  his  most  brilliant 
and  impressive  discourses  in  the  hearing  of  the  court» 
the  monarch,  who  was  present,  was  so  charmed  with 
the  bishop's  eloquence,  that  he  met  him  at  the  foot 
of  the  pulpit-steps,  when  the  service  was  over,  and 
shook  him  b}*  the  hand,  saying,  "  You  have  given 
Utf  an  admirable  discourse  to-day."    "Sire,"   said  Ui 


the  preacher  very  gravely,  in  reply,  "  the  devil  has 
told  me  that  before  your  Majesty. 

2228.  FLAnEBY,  Danger  of.     Mr.   Hervey 

being  in  company  with  a  person  who  was  paying 
him  some  complimente  on  account  of  his  writmgs, 
replied,  laying  his  hand  on  his  breast,  "  Oh,  sir,  you 
would  not  stnke  the  sparics  of  applause  if  you  knew 
how  much  corrupt  tinder  I  have  within." 


A  visitor  to  Zulu- 
land,  on  paying  his  respects  to  tJmpanda,  the  father 
of  Cetowayo^  relates  that  the  singers  chanted  the 
praises  of  their  monarch  in  a  lowl  and  rapid  voice, 
with  such  epitheta  as — **  Tbon  who  art  for  ever !  ** 
"  The  great  black  one  ! "  **  The  elephant's  calf  I  *' 
"Thou  who  art  high  as  the  heavens  ! "  and  finally 
one  of  his  flatterers  shouted  out,  "  You  might  hare 
been  white  if  you  would,  but  you  chose  to  be  black  ! " 

22S0.  FLATTERY,  repudiated.  That  impious 
knave,  Martin  Cellarius,  thought  to  flatter  me  by 
>*ying,  "Thy  calling  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
apostles ;  *'  but  I  at  once  checked  him,  replying 
sharply,  "  By  no  means  ;  I  am  in  no  degree  com- 
parable with  the  apostles." — Luther, 

2231.  FLESH,  Mind  of;  in  ChriBtiana.  There 
are  those  who  attempt  to  carry  the  mind  of  the  flesh 
even  into  religious  life,  as  Plutarch  laughs  at  some 
who  wished  to  be  tliought  as  wise  as  Plato^  and  yet 
were  not  indisposed  but  to  be  reputed  meny  fellows 
in  their  cups  with  Alexander. — Preacher* »  Lantem» 

2232.  FLESH,  to  be  cmcified.  A  brave  officer 
said  once  to  his  soldiers  in  a  day  of  battle,  "  Unless 
you  kill  your  enemies,  they  will  kill  you."  In  like 
manner  may  it  be  said,  ''Unless  we  crucifiy  the 
flesh,  it  will  be  our  everlasting  ruin." 

2288.  FLOWERS,  and  hospitality.  Years  ago, 
when  I  travelled  in  the  West,  there  were  hotels 
there  which  they  called  houiet  of  entertainmeiU, 
There  was  a  choice  between  these  hotels  and  the 
bam,  but  it  usually  lay  with  the  bam.  I  used  to 
ride  frequently  several  hours  rather  than  to  take  the 
first  that  I  met  I  watched  for  houses  with  flowers 
in  the  window.  For  when  I  found  a  flower  I  found 
a  woman  that  loved  flowers  ;  and  when  I  found  a 
woman  that  loved  flowers,  I  found  a  woman  that 
had  a  natural  element  of  refinement  about  her. 
There  was  something  beautiful  in  her.  The  flower 
was  not  merely  a  flower  to  me — ^it  was  the  sign  of 
a  person  that  had  a  certain  kind  of  disposition. — 
Beeeher, 

2284.  FOLLY,  ninrtration  of.  The  Corybrech- 
tan  is  a  whirlpool  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland. 
Ito  name  signifies  *'  the  whirlpool  of  the  Princes  of 
Denmark  ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  a  Danish 
prince  once  undertook,  for  a  wager,  to  cast  anchor 
in  it  He  is  said  to  have  used  woollen  instead  of 
hempen  ropes  for  greater  strength,  but  perished  in 
the  attempt. — Campbdl, 


2286.  FOLLY,  may  be  Ufe-long.  "In^verinmy 
life  committed  more  than  one  act  of  folly,"  said 
Rulhi^re  one  day  in  the  presence  of  Talleyrand. 
**But  when  wiU  it  end  t "  inquired  the  latter. — Henry 
S.  Leigh. 

2236.  FOOLISH,  Dangerfl  ot  The  Russians 
have  a  story  of  two  drunken  mujiks.  One  took  a 
Ight^  and  burnt  his  house  down.    The  other  took 
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none,  and  fell  into  the  oellar,  breaking  hii  len.     To 
the  foolish  there  ie  danger  in  eyerj  waj. — & 

S287.  F00LI8H1IE88,  GonMcntad.  A  man 
went  to  hear  John  Foster  preach.  He  thought  the 
sermon  very  foolish.  "  But,"  said  some  one,  **  what 
did  he  preach  about!"  ''Why,  Air.  Foster  began 
his  sermon  by  telling  about  his  being  caught  in  a 
shower,  his  beiog  ooropeUed  to  stand  under  a  tree ; 
and  then  he  began  to  tell  what  he  thought  about 
under  the  tree.  It  was  all  very  foolish ;  he  won- 
dered how  loDg  it  had  been  planted,  whether  it  had 
not  been  planted  so  long  that  the  ancient  Druids 
gathered  there,  and  so  on ;  but  it  was  all  Tery 
foolish  to  put  in  a  sermon."  *'  But,"  said  the  per- 
son to  whom  all  this  was  related,  **  how  came  you 
to  remember  all  this  f  "  *'  Why,  because,  although 
it  was  all  so  foolish  aad  out  of  place  in  a  sermon, 
Mr.  Foster  made  it  all  so  interesting." — Preaehtf^i 
Zaniem, 

8a3&  FOBBEA&AHCE,  and  praytn  Mr.  KU- 
pin,  of  Bedford,  having  from  some  cause  displeased 
a  member  of  the  church  at  a  prayer-meeting,  his 
offended  brother  used  most  unbecoming  expressions 
respecting  him  in  prayer.  With  a  mind  quite  tm- 
ruffled,  he  said,  on  his  family  offering  their  sym- 
pathy and  expressing  resentment,  "  I  was  not  the 
least  hurt  on  my  ovm  account,  nieh  talking  netfer 
ifoea  higher  than  the  ceiling.  The  God  of  love  never 
admits  it  as  prayer." 

aasf.  70BBEARANOE,  BlMslng  oL  Socrates, 
having  received  a  blow  on  the  head,  observed  that 
it  would  be  well  if  people  knew  when  it  were 
necessary  to  put  on  a  helmet.  Being  attacked 
with  opprobrious  language^  he  calmly  remarked  that 
the  man  was  not  yet  taught  to  speak  respect- 
fully. Alcibiades,  hjs  friend,  talking  to  him  one 
day  about  his  wife,  told  him  he  wondered  how  be 
could  bear  such  an  everlasting  scold  in  the  sam«i 
house  with  him.  He  replied,  "I  have  so  accus- 
tomed myself  to  expect  it,  that  it  now  offends  me 
no  more  than  the  noise  of  the  carriages  in  the 
streets." 

SMO.  FOBBEABANGE,  Onatneia  ol  Caesar, 
having  found  a  collection  of  letters  written  bv  his 
enemies  to  Pompey,  burnt  them  without  reaoing  ; 
"For,"  said  he,  ** though  I  am  upon  my  guard 
against  anger,  yet  it  is  safer  to  remove  its  cause." 

S841.  FOBBEABANGB,  Wisdom  ot  I  remem- 
ber,  also,  that  she  entreated  a  certain  bishop  to 
undertake  to  reason  me  out  of  my  errors.  He  was 
a  person  not  backward  to  attempt  this,  when  he 
found  a  docile  subject  "  But  your  son,"  says  he,  "  is 
too  much  elated  at  present,  and  carried  away  with 
the  pleasing  novelty  of  his  error,  to  regard  any 
arguments  of  mine,  as  appears  by  the  pleasure  he 
takes  in  puzzling  many  ignorant  persons  with  his 
captions  questions.  Let  him  alone  ;  only  continue 
praying  to  the  Lord  for  him  ;  he  wUl  in  the  course  of 
his  study  discover  his  error.  I  myself,  perverted  by 
my  mother,  was  once  a  Manichee,  and  read  almost 
all  their  books,  and  yet  at  length  was  convinced 
of  my  error,  without  the  help  of  any  disputant" 
All  this  satisfied  not  my  anxious  parent;  with 
floods  of  tears  she  persisted  in  her  request ;  when 
at  last  he,  a  little  out  of  temper  on  account  of  her 
importunity,  said,  ** Begone!  good  woman;  it  is 
not  possible  that  a  child  of  such  tears  should 
perish  1 "    She  has  often  told  me  since  that  this 


answer  impressed  her  mind  like  a  voice  from  heaven. 
— Augustine. 

a342.  FOBCE,  inherited.  Thomas  Garlyle's 
father  was  notable  f<ir  his  intellectual  and  moral 
force.  In  many  ways  his  character  was  akin  to 
that  of  his  illustrioui  son.  Carlyle*s  liatred  of 
shams  was  an  inheritance  from  his  father,  who 
carried  it  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  have  the  doors  aiid 
walls  of  bis  house  painted.  One  of  his  children  was 
about  to  be  married,  and  the  young  folk  pressed 
their  father  to  let  the  house,  in  view  of  the  wedding, 
be  adorned  with  a  coating  of  paint  He  refused, 
but  the  children  gave  the  painters  orders  to  begin 
their  work,  hoping  to  bring  the  father  over  to  their 
views.  Tliey  were,  however,  disappointed.  The 
old  man  met  the  painters  at  the  door,  and  com- 
manded them  to  go  away. 

2348.  FOBCE,  Inatility  of.  The  legend  says  that 
in  the  rough  old  days,  when  the  Mark  was  first  being 
colonised  by  Christian  Grermans,  only  the  golden 
clover-leaf  stood  in  the  Bismark  shield  the  symbol 
of  industrious  husbandry.  It  was  through  a  Lady 
Gertrude,  a  daughter  of  the  house,  that  the  nettle- 
leaves  came  upon  the  shield.  So  famed  was  this 
lady's  beauty  that  suitors  came  from  far  and  near 
to  win  her  hand.  Among  others  came  a  young 
Sclavonic  heathen  Prince  from  the  Baltic  shore,  with 
his  escort  of  a  hundred  knights.  But  young  Grertrude 
politely  declined.  The  Prince,  in  his  anger,  swore 
that  he  would  "  crush  the  dover-leaf ;  yea,  even  if 
it  should  (novo  a  nettle  to  sting,"  and  straightway 
stormed  the  castle  and  forced  his  way  into  Grertrude's 
presence.  Pleased  with  his  easv  victory,  he  mock- 
ingly greeted  her  with,  **  Come,  little  golden  clover- 
leaif,  you  don't  sting  as  the  nettle  does."  But  she 
stabbed  him  direct^  to  the  heart,  and  answered, 
"  Who  tries  to  pluck  the  Bismark's  clover  will  find 
nettles  there  as  well ; "  and  since  young  Gertrude  s 
time  the  silver  netUe-leaf  has  been  united  to  the 
clover-leaf  on  the  Bismark's  shield 

8M4.  FOBESIGHT  and  faitli,  Strengtli  fhim. 
All  the  miners  saw  the  old  coal-engine  which  George 
Stephenson  used  to  take  to  pieces  every  night,  to 
familiarise  himself  with  its  construction.  They  all 
saw  the  old  tramway  which  ran  to  the  mouth  of  the 
coal-pit  But  none  but  he  could  see  in  them  the 
railways  which  were  to  cross  continents  and  carry 
the  commerce  of  the  nations.  It  was  confidence 
in  these  unseen  possibilities,  which  he  believed  he 
could  make  real,  that  enabled  him  to  face  opposi- 
tion, to  meet  ridicule,  and  endure  privations. 

S846.  FOBEBIOHT,  Uses  of.  When  the  pilot  is 
steering  on  the  Ohio  river  he  looks  at  the  headlands 
miles  beyond  him  in  order  to  know  where  he  is ; 
for  he  has  been  accustomed  to  judge  of  the  twisting 
and  tortuous  channels  by  certain  of  these  head- 
lands. And  so  a  man  may  take  headlands  far 
down  in  the  future  to  steer  by,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  better  enabled  to  run  his  keel  in  the 
channel  that  he  is  now  in.  By  foresight  we  enable 
ourselves  to  get  along  better  to-day;  and  I  by  so 
much  we  have  a  right  to  look  into  the  future.— 
Beeeher, 

2M6.  FOBGETFULNESS,  of  the  one  impor- 
tant thing.  A  great  French  doctor  was  taking 
an  English  one  round  the  wards  of  his  hospital,  all 
sorts  of  miseries  going  on  before  them,  some  dying, 
others  longing  for  death — all  ill.    The  Frenchman 
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WM  wonderfully  eloquent  about  all  their  diseases ; 
you  woutd  have  th«>ught  he  saw  through  them,  and 
knew  all  their  secret  wheels,  like  looking  into  a 
watch  or  into  a  glass  bee-hive.  He  told  his  English 
friend  what  would  be  seen  in  such  a  case  when  the 
body  was  opened  !  He  i^nt  some  time  in  this'sort 
of  work,  and  was  coming  out,  fuU  of  glee,  when  the 

other  doctor  said,  **  But,  Dr. ,  you  haven't  pre- 

teiibed  for  these  cases."  '*  Oh,  neither  I  have  !  '* 
said  he^  with  a  gmmph  and  a  shrug;  "I  ouite 
forgot  that;"  that  being  the  one  thing  why  these 
pour  people  were  there,  and  why  he  was  there  too. 
^oAn  Brown,  M.  U, 


8S47.  FOBGETFULNEBB,  longed  for.  When 
Siinonides  offered  to  teach  Themistocles  the  art  of 
memory,  be  answered,  '*  Ah !  rather  teach  me  tite 
aH  of  forgetting ;  for  I  often  remember  what  I 
would  not,  and  cannot  forget  what  I  would." — 
Plvtarck, 

8248.  FOBGIVENEBB,  A  ChrUtiau'i.  Mr.  Pike 
relates,  in  his  "  Consolations  of  Gospel  Truth,"  that, 
some  years  ago^  a  slave  in  one  of  our  West  Indian 
plantations  l^came  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus. 
His  master  was  incensed  with  his  profession  of 
religion,  and  frequently  flogged  him  in  a  very  cruel 
manner.  At  length  this  unmerdful  man  resolved 
either  to  make  his  poor  slave  renounce  Christianity 
or  to  flog  him  to  death.  While  this  manifestation 
of  horrible  cruelty  was  proceeding,  the  master 
tauntingly  inquired,  "What  now  does  your  Jesus 
do  for  you  ?  "  The  boy  replied,  "  He  helps  me  to 
bear  dese  strokes,  Massa,  with  patience.*'  Again, 
when  in  the  very  agony  of  death,  he  was  asked  by 
the  same  wicked  man,  "  And  now  what  has  your 
Jesus  done  for  you  ?  "  With  a  faltering  voice,  he 
replied,  '*Even  dis,  Massa,  dat  me  can  pray  for 
you,  and  forgive  you  ! " 

3249.  FOBGIVENEBS,  A  Chrlttlaat.  After  the 
death  of  Tillotson  a  bundle  of  libels  was  found 
among  his  papers,  on  which  he  had  written — "  These 
are  libels  ;  I  pray  Grod  forgive  the  authors,  as  I  do." 
— dencal  Anecdotes, 

3260.  FOBQIVENESB,  and  Injuriei.  When 
Louis  XII.  was  iDa«ie  kins;,  the  magistrates  of 
Orleans  sent  a  deputation  to  ask  bis  pardon  for 
the  indignities  which  he  had  sufiTered  in  their  city 
while  a  prisoner  there.  He  dismissed  them  cour- 
teously, with  the  generous  reply  that  it  did  not 
become  the  King  of  France  to  reeetU  tiie  injuriei  of 
the  Duke  of  OHeant:* 

2251.  FOBGIVENESB,  and  kindness,  Power  of. 
A  Quaker  bad  a  quarrelsome  neighbour,  whose  cow 
often  broke  into  the  Quaker's  well-cultivated  gar* 
den.  One  morning,  having  driven  the  cow  from 
his  premises  to  her  owner's  house,  he  said  to  him, 
"Friend  T.,  I  have  driven  thy  cow  home  once 

more  ;  and  if  I  And  her  in  my  ffarden  again  " 

'^  Suppose  you  do,"  his  neighbour  angrily  ex- 
churned,  "what  will  you  do?'^  "Why,"  said  the 
Quaker,  "  I'll  drive  her  home  to  thee  again,  friend 
T.-**    The  cow  never  again  troubled  the  Quaker. 

2262.  FOBQIVENESS,  and  patienoe.  Pericles 
was  of  so  patient  a  spirit  that  he  was  hardly  ever 
troubled  with  anything  that  crossed  him.  There 
was  a  man  who  did  nothing  all  the  day  but  rail  at 
him  in  the  market-place,  before  all  the  people,  not- 
withstanding Pericles  was  a  magistrate.    Pericles, 


however,  took  no  notice  of  the  abuse,  bnt,  de- 
spatching sundry  cases  of  importance  till  night 
came,  be  went  home  with  a  sober  paoe.  The  man 
followed  him  all  the  way,  defaming  him  as  he  went. 
Pericles,  when  he  came  home,  it  being  dark,  called 
his  man,  and  desired  him  to  get  a  torch  and  light 
the  fellow  home. 

2288.  F0BQIVEHEB8,  and  reooaoillaiiQtt.  Then 
was  once  upon  a  time  a  bishop  of  Alexandria,  in 
l^gypt,  named  John  the  Almsgiver.  A  nobleman 
oame'to  see  him  one  day,  and  the  conversation  turned 
on  a  grievance.  So-and-so  bad  wronged  him  cmelly, 
and  never  to  his  dying  ^y  oonld  he  fmgive  him.  He 
spoke  with  warmth  and  anger,  his  face  darkened 
with  passion,  and  his  eye  sparkled.  Jnst  at  that 
moment  the  bell  tinkled  for  prayers  in  the  bishop's 
private  chapel,  and  he  rose  and  bade  the  nobleman 
follow  him.  St.  John  the  Aknsgiver  knelt  at  the 
altar,  and  the  nobleman  knelt  Immediately  behind 
him.  Presently  the  bishop  began  in  a  loud  voice 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  nobleman  repeated  each 
part  with  him.  "  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it 
is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 
The  bishop  stopped  abruptly.  The  nobleman,  not 
thinking,  went  on  alone :  "And  forgive  ns  our  tres- 
passes as  we  f oi^ve  them  that  trespass  against  us. ; " 
then,  finding  he  was  alone,  stopped  short  also.  liie 
bishop  did  not  go  on,  but  remained  silently  kneeling. 
Then  suddenly  the  sense  of  the  words  of  &e  petition 
he  had  made  rushed  on  the  nobleman's  mind.  The 
graoe  of  God  worked.  He  silently  rose  from  his 
knees,  went  forth,  and  finding  the  man  who  offended 
him,  frankly  forgave  him. . .  •  One  day  the  governor 
of  Alexandria  was  in  high  wrath  with  the  bishop, 
who  had  remonstrated  with  him  at  levying  a  tax 
which  was  peculiarly  oppressive  to  the  poor.  Back- 
biters had  managed  to  widen  the  breach,  and  the 
governor,  after  an  interview  with  the  bishop,  in 
which  he  had  given  vent  to  his  angiy,  excited  feeling, 
left  for  his  pidace.  Towards  evening  the  good  old 
bishop  got  very  troubled  at  the  quarrel.  He  could 
not  bear  that  any  should  be  at  emnity  with  him,  so 
he  wrote  on  a  slip  of  parchment  the  words,  "  the 
iun  it  eeUing"  and  sent  it  to  the  governor,  who  at 
once  remembered  the  words  of  St  Paul :  "  Let  not 
the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath,"  and  rising  from 
the  table  where  he  had  been  sitting,  he  hastened  to 
the  old  prelate  to  be  reconciled  to  him  before  the 
day  was  done. 

2264.  FOBOIVENEBS,  and  restoration.  I  call 
to  mind  an  occasion  when  the  son  of  a  Christian 
man  was  guilty  of  an  act  of  disobedience  in  the 
home.  Hearing  of  it,  the  father  quietly  bnt  firmly 
said,  "  Son,  I  am  pained  beyond  measure  at  your 
conduct."  "How  well,"  said  that  father,  "I  le- 
member  his  return  from  school  at  mid-day,  his  quiet 
knock  at  the  study-door,  hia  clear  tremulous  utter- 
ance, 'Father,  I  am  so  ashamed  of  myself  by  reason 
of  my  conduct  this  morning.'  Refuse  to  restore 
him  ! "  said  that  father.  "  IT nhesitatingly  I  con- 
fess that  I  never  loved  my  boy  more  than  at  that 
moment,  nor  did  I  e?er  more  readily  implant  the 
kiss  of  forgiveness  than  at  that  instant.  Refuse  to 
restore  him  ;  disown  him,  have  him  leave  the  house, 
take  another  name,  say  that  he  had  no  place  in  the 
family — not  my  child  I "  What  blasphemy  against 
humanity  is  this !  And  shall  we  dare  to  attribute 
tuch  conduct  to  the  Hcly  Father  in  heaven,  ^who 
spared  not  His  own  Son,  but  freely  delivered  Him 
up  for  us  all "  \— Henry  Yarley. 
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,  22S5.  FORGHTEHESS,  ChxistlaiL  A  miaiionary 
of  the  Church  of  EngUnd,  abuut  to  retnm  home  from 
New  Zealandf  gathered  his  Maori  oonvert»  around 
him  in  a  farevrell  communion  MrTioei  To  hit  nir- 
priw^  he  noticed  one  man  who  had  been  kneeling 
at  the  communion-rail  arise,  return  to  his  teat  in 
the  churchy  and  after  a  while  come  back  and  receive 
the  sacrament  On  inqoiring  the  reason  of  such 
eonducti  the  man  relied  that  he  had  knelt  beside 
a  man  whom  he  found  to  be  the  murderer  of  his 
father,  and  whose  Ufe  be  hxui  at  one  time  sworn  to 
take.  At  first  he  could  not  bear  to  receive  the 
sacrament  with  this  converted  murderer.  On  re- 
suming his  seat,  however,  he  thought  lie  beard  a 
voice  say,  **By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye 
are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love-  one  to  another.*' 
While  his  natural  feelings  still  rebelled  against  the 
command,  he  thought  that  he  saw  the  cross,  and 
heard  the  Man  upon  it  say,  "Father,  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  This  overcame 
him,  and  he  returned  and  received  the  communion 
with  his  former  enemy. 

2256.  FOSQIVEHESS,  Complete.  It  was  nid 
0!  Archbishop  Cranmer,  that  the  way  to  have  him 
as  one's  friend  was  to  do  him  an  unkuidQess. 

2257.  F0BGIIVE1IE88,  Conquered  by.  Samuel 
Harris,  of  Yiiginia,  shortly  after  he  had  begun  to 
preach,  was  informed  by  one  of  his  debtors  that  he 
did  not  intend  paying  him  the  debt  owed  "  unless 
he  sued  htm."  Harris  left  the  man's  presence 
meditating.  "What  shall  I  do?"  said  he,  for  he 
badly  wanted  the  money.  "Must  I  leave  preaching 
and  attend  to  a  vexatious  lawsuit  Perhaps  a  thou- 
sand souls  may  perish  in  the  meantime."  He  turned 
aside  into  a  wood  and  sought  guidance  in  prayer. 
Rising  from  his  knees,  he  resolved  to  hold  the  man 
no  longer  a  debtor,  and  at  once  wrote  out  a  receipt 
in  full,  which  he  sent  by  a  servant  Shortly  after 
the  man  met  him,  and  demanded  what  he  meant. 
"  I  mean,"  said  Harris,  "just  what  I  wrote."  "  But 
you  know  I  never  paid  you,"  replied  the  debtor. 
"True,"  Harris  answered ;  "  and  I  know  you  said 
that  you  never  would  unless  I  sued.  But,  sir,  I  sued 
you  at  the  court  of  heaven,  and  Christ  has  entered 
bail  for  you ;  I  have  therefore  given  you  a  discharge." 
"But  I  insist  matters  shall  not  be  left  so^"  said 
the  man*  '*  I  am  well  satisfied,"  replied  the  other ; 
'*  Jesos  will  not  fail  me.  I  leave  you  to  settle  the 
account  with  Him  at  another  day.  Farewell  1 "  This 
operated  so  effectually  on  the  man's  oonscienoe  that 
in  a  few  days  he  came  and  paid  the  debt — B,  T. 
WiUiamM  {abridged). 

22at.  FOBOIVSKE88,Coiiqii«ndby.  The  Rev. 
John  Wesley  bad  a  misunderstanding  with  his  tra- 
velling companion,  Joseph  Bradford,  which  resulted 
in  his  saying  overnight  that  they  must  part  In 
the  morning  Wesley  uquired  of  him,  "  Will  yon  ask 
m  psBdan!"  "No»"  said  Bndbory.  "Then  I 
will  ask  yoors,"  said  tihe  great  preacher.  This  broke 
Bradbmy  down,  who  melted  under  the  speech  and 
w^  like  a  6bM.—Uft  of  Wtdey. 

2269.  FOBOIVBVE88,  Conedonmeea  ol  The 
Marquie  of  Argyle,  who  suffered  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  II.,  was  employed  In  the  morning  of 
the  day  of  his  execution  in  settling  his  wcridly  aflkirs. 
Under  the  infinenoe  of  a  sensible  effusion  of  spiritual 
]07>  be  said  to  those  about  him,  "  I  am  now  ordering 
my  affaini^  and  Qod  is  sealing  mydiartes  toa better 


inheritance,  and  just  now  saying  tu  me,  '  Son,  he  cf 
good  cheeTf  thy  tint  are  forgiven  thee.*  Having,  with 
great  cheerfulness^  dined  with  his  friends,  he  retin^ 
a  little.  Upon  his  opening  the  door,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hutchison  said,  **  What  cheer,  my  lord  ?  "  He  re- 
plied, "  Qood  cheer,  sir ;  the  Lord  hath  again  con- 
firmed, and  said  to  me  from  heaven,  '  Thg  tint  be 
forgiven  thee, ' " —  Wkiteerott, 

2260.  FOBOIVEHE88,  Conseiouiness  ot  Gene- 
ral Lieutenant  von  Qexedorff,  who  distinguished 
himself  at  Worth,  fell  at  Sedan.  He  commanded 
the  nth  Army  Corps  to  the  north  of  Sedan,  on  the 
hill  of  Floing,  where  the  fight  was  hottest  As 
he  gave  the  command  that  the  83d  Regiment  go 
forward,  a  ball  struck  him  on  the  chest.  Uncon* 
scious,  he  sank  from  his  horse.  When  he  recovered 
from  bis  f aintness  be  prayed  in  the  words,  "  When 
I  must  die,  part  not  from  me  ;  "  then  again,  "  Do 
with  me.  Lord,  according  to  Thy  good  pleasure  ; " 
then  the  memory  failed.  The  King  visited  him  on 
his  deathbed.  Not  long  before  bis  death  he  said  to 
the  chaplahk,  Mr.  Sander,  "  I  am  weak,  dear  pastor, 
but  your  visit  will  not  disturb  me — a  flow  of  blood 
to  my  lungs  can  happen  any  minute.  But  I  say  to 
you  I  know  that  God  has  met  me  in  my  sin,  but  I 
know,  also.  He  is  good  to  me  and  merciful,  whether 
I  die  or  live." 

2261.  F0BaiyENE88,  Desire  for.  We  have 
heard  of  a  child,  when  its  austere  parent  refused  to 
give  it  his  forgiveness,  that  fretted  and  cried  itself, 
under  the  torment  of  the  parental  frown,  into  convul- 
sions which  issued  in  death. — John  Guthrie,  M,A» 

226&  F0BaiyE]ffB88,  difficult  to  realiae.  A 
woman  said  to  me  one  day,  "  I  believe  that  Christ 
can  forgive  all  my  past  sins,  but  I  may  do  wrong 
again.  What  then  t  He  won't  go  on  forgiving  me 
again  and  again.  He  must  get  angry  some  time." 
I  told  her,  "You  must  try  not  to  do  wrong,  and 
He  will  help  you ;  but  if  you  do,  those  sins  arealreadv 
provided  for  by  the  death  of  Christ"  "  What  1  ^' 
i3tio  nidi  "all  thote  I  have  not  done  yet  t**  I  Midf 
"Yes  ;  and  not  yours  only,  but  the  sins  of  all  the 
people  that  are  to  be  bom  into  the  world  to  the  end 
of  time,  if  they  will  only  eooept  the  salvation  that 
God  has  prepared  for  them."  The  poor  woman  only 
looked  in  amaaement  She  oould  say  nothing.  The 
idea,  with  all  that  it  involved,  was  too  great  for  her 
to  grasp. — Mitt  Rote  Mmrrit  (lienana  Mittion), 

2266.  FOBOIV£NB88»  Diyine.  The  venerable 
Br.  Duff  once  read  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  a 
number  of  Hindoo  youths,  and  when  he  came  to  the 
passage^  "  I  say  unto  vou.  Love  your  enemies,  bless 
them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you, 
and  pray  for  them  who  Mpitef ully  use  you  and  per- 
secute yon,"  so  deep  and  intense  was  the  impression 
produced  on  one  of  them,  that  he  exclaimed  in 
ecstasy,  "OA,  how  heautifid/  how  divine/  This  U 
the  truth,  this  is  the  truth  I "  And  for  days  and 
weeks  he  ooqM  not  help  repeating,  "Love  your 
enemies;  bless  them  that  curse  you,"  kc,  oonstantly 
exclaimfaig,  **How  beautiful!  Surely  this  k  the 
truth  1 "  Nor  eonld  he  rest  until  he  had  renounced 
his  false  gods  and  their  senseless  worship,  and 
accepted  the  truth  as  it  is  In  Jesus. 

2261^  FOBGIVEVBSS,  Effeete  ot  President 
Lincoln  having  pardoned  a  young  man  under  sen- 
tence of  death  or  imprisonment,  his  mother's  grati- 
tude was  such  that  she  was  unable  to  speak  for 
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a  while  after  leaving  him.  Then  she  broke  ont  in  an 
excited  manner  with  the  words,  **  I  knew  it  was  a 
oopper-head  lie  !  '*  '*  What  do  yon  refer  to  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Thaddeiis  Stevens,  who  accompanied  her.  ''Why, 
they  told  me  he  was  an  ngly -looking  man,"  she 
replied  with  vehemence.  '*  He  is  the  handsomest 
man  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  ! " — IAUU*»  Hiatorieal 
Lighli  {condensed), 

2266.  FOBGIVENESS,  for  Chxist's  sake.  Louis 
XILy  of  France,  had  many  enemies  before  he 
ascended  the  throne^  When  he  became  king  he 
caosed  a  list  to  be  made  of  his  persecutors^  and 
marked  against  each  of  their  names  a  large  black 
cross.  When  this  became  known  the  enemies  of 
the  King  fled,  because  they  thought  it  was  a  sign 
that  he  intended  to  punish  them.  But  the  King, 
hearing  of  their  fears,  caused  them  to  be  recalled, 
with  an  assurance  of  pardon,  and  said  that  he  had 
put  a  cross  beside  each  name  to  remind  him  of  the 
cross  of  Christ,  that  he  might  endeavour  to  follow 
the  example  of  Him  who  bad  prayed  for  His  mur- 
derers, "  Father,  forgive  them  ;  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do.'*—Chil4lren*$  Friend, 

2266.  FORGIVENESS,  for  Christ's  sake.  "  What 
great  matter,"  said  a  heathen  tyrant  to  a  Christian 
while  he  was  beating  him  almost  to  death— ''What 
great  matter  did  Christ  ever  do  for  yon  ?  "  ''Even 
this,*'  answered  the  Christian,  "that  I  can  forgive 
you,  though  you  nse  me  so  cruelly." — New  Cyclo- 
poidia  of  BeligiouM  Anecdote. 

2267.  F0BO1VKNE8S,  for  tho  greatest  sinners. 

Mr.  Fleming,  in  his  "Fulfilling  of  the  Scriptures/' 
relates  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  a  very  great 
sinner,  and  for  his  horrible  wickedness  was  put  to 
death  in  the  town  of  Ayr.  This  man  had  been  so 
stupid  and  brutish  a  feUow,  that  all  who  knew  him 
thought  him  beyond  the  reach  of  all  ordinary  means 
of  grace ;  but  while  the  man  was  in  prison  the 
LokI  wonderfully  wrought  on  his  heart,  and  in  such 
a  measure  discovered  to  him  his  sinfulness,  that, 
after  much  serious  exerdse  and  sore  wrestling,  a 
most  kindly  work  of  repentance  followed,  with  great 
assurance  of  mercy,  insomaoh  that  when  he  came 
to  the  place  of  execution  he  could  not  cease  crying 
out  to  the  people,  under  the  sense  of  pardon  and  the 
comforts  of  the  presence  and  favour  of  God,  "  Oh, 
He  is  a  great  forgiver  !  He  is  a  great  fozgiver  I " 
And  he  added  the  following  words : — "  Now  hath 
perfect  love  cast  out  fear.  I  know  Qod  hath 
nothing  to  lay  against  me,  for  Jesus  Christ  hath 
paid  all ;  and  those  are  free  whom  the  Son  makes 
free." — Arvine. 

2268.  FORGIVENESS,  godlike.  A  gentleman 
once  went  to  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot,  formerly  Lord 
Chief-Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  under 
the  influence  of  great  wrath  and  indignation  at  a 
real  injury  he  had  received  from  a  person  high  in 
the  political  world,  and  which  he  was  meditating 
how  to  resent  in  the  most  eifectoal  manner.  After 
relating  the  particulars,  he  asked  Sir  Eardley  if 
he  did  not  think  it  would  be  manly  to  resent  it. 
"Tee,"  said  the  knicht,  "it  will  be  manly  to  resent 
it ;  but  it  wUl  be  godlike  to  forgive  it."  The  gentle- 
man declared  that  this  had  such  an  instantaneous 
effect  upon  him  that  he  came  away  quite  an  altered 
man,  and  in  a  very  different  temper  from  that  in 
which  he  went. — jUdigioui  Tract  Society  Anecdotes, 

.  2269.  FORGIVENESS,  Iiegend  of.  An  old  legend 


represents  on  the  one  hand  the  arrival  befure  the 
throne  of  God  of  the  penitent  souls  whom  His  pity 
admits  into  heaven  ;  on  the  other,  Satan,  who  says, 
"  These  souls  have  offended  against  Thee  a  thousand 
times — I  only  once."  "  Haat  Thou  ever  athed  forgive- 
nettt**  replies  the  Eternal — Chrittian  Age, 

2270.  FORGIVENESS,  Motives  of.  "I  once  saw,'* 
said  an  abbot  of  Sinai,  "three  solitaries  who  had 
received  the  same  injury.  The  first  was  troubled 
and  indignant ;  but  still,  because  he  feared  Divine 
justice,  he  held  his  peace.  The  second  rejoiced  on 
his  own  account  at  the  evil  treatment  he  had  received, 
because  he  hoped  to  bo  compensated  therefor,  Init 
was  sorry  for  him  who  had  committed  the  outrage. 
The  thiid,  thinking  only  of  his  neighbour's  sin,  was 
so  moved  by  it — for  he  truly  loved  him — that  he 
wept  freely.  Thus  may  we  see  in  these  servants  of 
Gkxl  the  woricing  of  three  different  motives — in  one, 
the  fear  of  punishment;  in  another,  the  hope  of 
reward ;  in  the  last,  the  unselfish  tendemeaa  of  a 
perfect  love." 

2271.  FORGIVENESS,  not  In  man's  nature. 
When  the  Duke  of  Argyle  was  taken  in  rebellion  in 
Scotland  and  brought  before  James  the  Second,  the 
King  said  to  him, "  You  know  that  it  is  in  my  power 
to  pardon  you."  It  is  reported  that  the  prisoner 
answered,  "  It  may  be  in  your  power,  but  it  is  not 
in  your  nature  " — a  speech  which,  whether  true  or 
not,  cost  him  his  life.  He  died  like  a  stoic,  executed 
at  Temple  Gate.— ^. 

2272.  FORGIVENESS,  possible^  to  all  A  youth 
whose  heart  was  black  with  sin  appeared  before  the 
cell  of  a  dervish  celebrated  for  his  sanctity.  Ho 
began  to  lament  the  depth  of  his  sin,  imploring 
pardon.  The  dervish  inaignantly  and  proudly  de- 
manded how  he  presumed  to  appear  in  the  presence 
of  God*s  holy  prophet,  assuring  him  that  it  was  in 
vain  to  seek  forgiveness,  and  adding,  "May  God 
grant  that  I  stand  far  from  this  youth  on  the  judg> 
ment-day."  On  this  Christ  spoke  and  said,  "It 
shall  be  so.  The  prayer  of  both  is  granted.  This 
penitent  in  that  day  shall  enter  pariuiise.  But  thy 
prjiyer  is  also  granted  : — thou  shalt  be  far  from  the 
youth  in  that  day,  even  in  torment." 

2278.  FORGIVENESS,  Fewer  of.  When  the 
gospel  was  introduced  into  the  town  of  Sheik 
Mohammed,  in  Syria,  the  head-man  of  the  town, 
Yusef  el  Khoory,  kept  up  an  organised  persecution 
against  Ishoc,  a  convert.  He  hired  men  to  root  up 
his  crops,  cut  off  his  water-supply,  turn  his  cattle 
out  of  the  pasture;  and  this  not  succeedmg  in 
bringing  Ishoc  back,  he  hired  a  notorious  assassin, 
who,  with  a  company  of  the  villagers,  attacked  him 
in  the  valley  one  night,  and  left  him  for  dead.  But 
Ishoc  afterwards  crawled  home,  bleeding  and  badly 
wounded,  and  did  not  recover  from  the  mnrderoua 
assault  for  some  time.  At  length  Christian  kind- 
ness and  patient  perseverance  on  the  part  of  Ishoc 
and  two  or  three  other  converts  who  acted  with 
him  triumphed  over  every  foe.  The  ringleader  of 
the  persecution,  Yusef  el  Khoory,  had  occasion  for 
Ishoc's  testimony  as  a  witness  in  a  lawsuit.  He 
scarcely  knew  how  to  expect  his  compliance  after 
the  treatment  he  had  received,  but  he  nevertheless 
ventured  to  summon  him.  When  Ishoc  stood  np 
in  the  court  and  testified  to  the  truth,  in  favour  of 
I  his  avowed  enemyi.  Yusef  was  fairly  subdued,  and* 
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from  that  moment  he  was  oon?erted  into  a  friend. 
— Missionary  Anecdotes, 

2274.  70B0IVENESS,  Pow«r  ol  Not  many 
yean  ago  a  missionary  was  preaching  in  a  chapel 
to  a  crowd  of  idoMoving  Hindoos.  He  bad  nut 
proceeded  far  in  his  sermon  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  strong  native,  who  went  behind  the 
desk,  intending  to  knock  him  down  with  his  stick. 
Happily  the  blow  aimed  at  the  minister  fell  on  his 
shoulder,  and  did  him  little,  if  any,  injury.  The 
congregation  of  hearers  were,  however,  very  angry 
with  the  offender,  and  they  seized  him  at  the  very 
moment  he  was  attempting  to  escape.  *'  Now,  what 
shall  I  do  with  him  T "  said  the  missionary  to  the 
people.  **  Give  him  a  good  beating  *'  answered  some. 
*'I  cannot  do  that,"  said  he.  "Send  him  to  the 
judge,"  cried  others,  *'and  he  will  receive  two  years' 
hard  labour  on  the  road."  '*  I  cannot  follow  your 
advice,"  said  the  missionary  again  "and  I  will 
tell  you  why.  My  religion  commands  me  to  love 
my  enemies,  and  to  do  good  to  them  who  injure 
me."  Then  turning  to  the  man,  he  said,  "  I  forgive 
you  from  my  heart ;  but  never  forget  that  you  owe 
your  escap  from  jmnishmefU  to  that  Jesus  whom  you 
perseeutea  in  me,"  The  effect  ol  this  scene  upon 
the  Hindoos  was  most  impressive.  They  wondered 
at  it,  and,  unable  any  longer  to  keep  sileoce,  sprang 
on  their  feet  and  shouted,  **  Victory  to  Jesus  Christ  t 
Victory  to  Jesos  Christ  I " 

2275.  F0BOIVENES8    FroqweilT^t.     On  his 

deathbed  the  minister  reminded  the  dying  King 
Frederick  William  of  Prussia  of  the  need  of  con- 
fussion  of  sin.  "  Well,  is  there  anything  more ! "  he 
said  ;  "  better  now  than  too  late."  '*  There  is  for- 
giveness of  enemies.  Tour  Majesty  is  bound  to  for- 
give all  men,  or  how  can  you  ask  to  be  forgiven  ?  " 
**  Well,  I  will,  I  da  You,  Feekin  "  (his  wife),  "  write 
to  your  brother  trfUr  I  am  dead  that  I  forgave  him 
^-died  in  peace  with  him."  **  Better  Her  Majesty 
should  write  at  once,"  suggests  Roloil  "  No  ;  after 
I  am  dead,"  persists  the  son  of  nature ;  ''that  will 
be  safer." — CadyU  {condensed), 

2276.  FORGIVENESS,  too  late.  At  the  battle 
of  Wagram  Napoleon  recognised  among  the  slain  a 
colonel  who  had  given  him  cause  for  displeasure. 
He  stopped  and  gazed  for  a  moment  upon  the  sadly 
mutilated  body  stretched  upon  the  gory  field,  and 
said,  "I  regret  not  having  been  able  to  speak  to 
him  before  the  battle,  in  order  to  tell  him  that  I 
had  long  forgotten  everything." — LitUe^s  Historical 
Lights, 

2277.  FOBOIVIKO  SPIBIT,  Nacestity  of.  In 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  lords  and  knights  were 
jdways  at  war  with  each  other,  one  of  them  resolved 
to  revenge  himself  on  a  neighbour  who  had  offended 
him.  It  chanced  that,  on  the  very  evening  when  he 
had  made  this  resolution,  he  heard  that  his  enemy 
was  to  pass  near  his  castle,  with  only  a  very  few 
men  with  him.  It  was  a  good  opportunity  to  take 
his  revenge,  and  he  determined  not  to  let  it  pass. 
He  spoke  of  his  plan  in  the  presence  of  his  chaplain, 
who  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  him  to  give  it  up. 
The  good  man  said  a  great  deal  to  the  Duke  about 
the  sin  of  what  he  was  goiAg  to  do,  but  in  vain. 
At  length,  seeing  that  all  his  words  had  no  effect, 
he  said,  "  My  lordy  since  I  cannot  persuade  you  to 
l^ve  up  this  plan  of  yours,  you  will  at  least  come 
with  me  to  the  chapel,  that  we  may  pray  together 


before  you  got"  The  Duke  consented,  and  the 
chaplain  and  he  kneeled  together  in  prayer.  Then 
the  mercy-loving  Christian  said  to  the  revengeful 
warrior,  "Will  yon  repeat  after  me,  sentence  by 
sentence,  the  prayer  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Ohri»t 
Himself  taught  to  His  disciples ? "  "I  wUl  do  it," 
replied  the  Duke.  He  did  it  accordingly.  The 
chaplain  said  a  sentence,  and  the  Duke  repeated  it, 
till  he  came  to  the  petition,  "  Forgive  us  our  tres- 
passes as  we  foi^ve  them  that  treKpass  a^inst  us." 
There  the  Duke  was  silent.  "  My  lord  Duke,  you 
are  silent,"  said  the  chaplahi.  "  Will  you  be  so  good 
as  to  continue  to  repeat  the  words  after  me,  if  you 
dare  to  do  so:  'Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  tpe 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us' I*'  "I  can- 
not," replied  the  Duke.  "  Well,  God  cannot  forgive 
you,  for  He  has  said  so.  He  Himself  has  given  us 
this  prayer.  Therefore  you  must  either  give  up 
your  revenge  or  give  up  saying  this  prayer ;  for  to 
ask  Grod  to  pardon  you  as  you  pardon  others  is  to  ask 
Him  to  take  vengeance  on  you  for  all  your  sinit. 
Gro  now,  my  lord,  and  meet  your  victim.  God  will 
meet  you  at  the  great  day  of  judgment."  The  iron 
will  of  the  Duke  waa  broken.  " No,"  said  he ;  "I 
will  finish  my  prajrer.  My  God,  my  Father,  pardon 
me ;  forgive  me  as  I  desire  to  forgive  him  wno  has 
offended  me;  'lead  ipe  not  into  temptation,  but 
deliver  me  from  evil.'"  "Amen,"  said  the  chap- 
lain. '  Amen,"  repeated  the  Duke,  who  now  under- 
stood the  Lord's  Prayer  better  than  he  had  ever 
done  before,  since  he  had  learned  to  apply  it  to 
himself. — Preacher's  Lantern, 

2278.  FOBMS,  nae  of.  When  a  bell  is  made  two 
moulds  of  sand  are  made,  an  inner  and  an  outer, 
so  arranged  as  to  form  between  them  precisely  the 
shape  desired  for  the  bell.  The  metal  is  poured 
in,  and  then  the  moulds  are  broken.  Bat  that  form 
is  not  destroyed ;  it  is  only  fulfilled,  and  the  bell 
rings  out  the  glad  song  of  jabilee. — Rev.  R.  A. 
Bertram, 

2279.  FOBTrrUDB,  in  dlBMter.  When  Stephen 
of  Colonua  fell  into  the  hands  T>f  his  base  assailants, 
and  they  asked  him  in  derision,  "  Where  is  now  your 
fortress \ **  " Sere**  was  his  bold  reply,  placing  his 
hand  on  his  heiurt. — Smiles, 

2280.  FOBTUNE,  does  not  bxingoaae.  Turner, 
the  distinguished  painter,  had  amassed  a  great  for- 
tune, and  passionately  loved  it  When  advanced  in 
years  his  friend  Carew  remarked,  ''Turner,  they 
tell  me  you  are  very  rich."  "  Am  I  ?  "  asked  the 
wealthy  barber's  son.  "Ye.«,"  was  the  answer; 
everybody  says  Pa"  Turner  rejoined,  "  Ah,  I  would 
give  it  all  up  to  be  twenty  years  of  age  again  t " 

2281.  FOBTUNE,  Increaie  of.  "I  am  sure," 
said  a  lady,  running,  full  of  joy,  to  the  venerable 
Newton — "I  am  sure  you  will  congratulate  me. 
I  have  received  a  great  increase  of  fortune." 
"Madam,"  said  the  faithful  pastor,  "I  pray  for 
you  as  for  one  under  great  temptation." 

2282.  FOBTUNE,  Inequalities  in.  A  person 
with  not  very  ample  means  of  support  had  a  lacge 
family.  A  neighbour  had  just  called  to  tell  him  of 
a  friend  who  had  got  a  prize  in  the  lottery,  when  he 
was  also  informed  of  the  birth  of  his  twelfth  child. 
He  exclaimed,  peevishly,  "  God  sends  meat  to  others, 
chUdren  to  me."  It  afterwards  happened  that  that 
Being  at  whose  government  he  had  so  impiously 
murmured  sent  h^  those  riches  whiQ)i  he  so  eagerly 
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Mid  wickedly  lonj^red  for.  But  as  He  sent  him  the 
wiahed-for  wealth,  He  deprived  him  of  the  children 
be  had  complained  of«  He  aaw  them  one  bj  one 
go  to  the  grave  before  him ;  and  in  advanced  life 
and  great  affluence,  when  bis  last  beloved  daughter 
wat  taken  from  him,  he  painfully  remembered  hia 
former  rebellious  murmurings  against  Providencet 

2283.  FORTUNE,  BeverM  of.  Job  Orton,  in  a 
note  to  one  of  his  sermons,  says  that  a  friend  of  his 
having  received  by  legacy  a  sum  of  money  to  dis- 
tribute in  the  way  of  charity,  in  a  single  year  after 
he  came  into  the  possession  of  it  he  was  applied 
to  for  a  share  of  it  by  no  less  than  twenty-three 
individuals  who  had  rode  in  their  own  carriages. — 
Jay, 

22S4.  FOUIIBATIOV,  A  Mcure.  The  late  Rev. 
T.  Robinson,  of  Leicester,  visited  Venn  in  his  last 
illness,  and  began  to  speak  to  him,  to  use  Mr. 
Robinson's  words,  **  in  my  poor  way."  "  Oh  I "  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Venn,  "  that  is  poor  comfort,  brother. 
Here  is  the  passa8;e  I  build  on  :  *  And  having  mUed 
prindpalUiei  and  powers,  he  made  a  thow  of  them 
openly,  triumphing  over  them  in  iL* "  These  words 
he  uttered  with  an  energy  and  animation  peculiar 
to  himself. 

3280.  FOUNDATION,  Christ  the.  When  the 
immense  stone  piers  of  the  East  River  bridge  were 
begun,  three  or  four  years  ago^  the  builders  did  not 
attempt  to  manufacture  a  foundation.  They  simply 
dug  down  through  the  mud  and  sand,  and  found 
the  solid  bed-rock  which  the  Almighty  Creatoi*  had 
laid  there  thousands  of  years  ago.  It  is  a  wretched 
mistake  to  suppose  that  you  need  to  construct  a 
foundation.  "Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay 
than  that  it  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ."  Your 
own  merits,  however,  cemented  by  good  resolutions, 
will  no  more  answer  for  a  solid  hue  than  would  a 
cart-load  of  bricks  as  the  substratum  of  yonder 
stupendous  bridge.  God  has  provided  for  you  a 
comer-stone  alr^y. — JDr,  CuyUr. 

2286.  FOUNBATXON,  Christ  the  only  trne.  For 
a  whole  week,  not  only  the  bishop  but  aU  the  priests 
and  friars  of  the  city  (Exeter)  visited  Bennet  night 
and  day.  But  they  tried  in  vain  to  prove  to  him 
that  the  Roman  Church  was  the  true  one.  "  God 
has  given  me  grace  to  be  of  a  better  Church,*'  he 
said.  "  Do  you  know  that  oars  is  built  upon  St 
Peter !  '*  **  The  Church  that  is  built  upon  a  man," 
he  replied,  ''is  the  devil's  Church,  and  not  God's." 
...  At  the  place  of  execution  he  exhorted  with 
such  unction,  that  the  sheriff's  clerk  exdaimed, 
"  Truly  this  is  a  servant  of  Grod  I "  Two  persons, 
going  up  to  the  martyr,  exclaimed  in  a  threatening 
voice,  "  Say, '  Preeor  $andam  Ma/riam  et  omnea  aa/oc- 
toe  DeC**  "1  know  no  other  advocate  but  Jesus 
Christ,"  replied  Bennet — jyAufngne  (eondemed). 

2287.  FOUNDATION,  Going  to  tho.  When  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  was  committed  to  the  Tower  in 
1810  for  defending  what  he  felt  to  be  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  he  resisted  the  **  order,"  and  barri- 
caded his  house.  It  is  said  that  the  soldiers,  on 
entering,  found  him  calmly  teaching  his  son  to  read 
and  translate  the  Magna  Charta. 

22M.  FOUNDATION,  TniniBd<mt  otz*  with. 
On  the  oomer  of  one  of  the  business  streets  of  a 
oevtain  town  there  is  a  laigs  brick  building  With 
uoM  finisUngs  and  no  little  display  of  fancy  work, 


both  on  cornice  and  comers.  It  looks  well  at  a  dis- 
tance. Closer  inspection,  however,  shows  that  this 
building  is  sadly  disfigured  with  ugly  cracks  and 
misshapen  walls,  and  the  whole  structure  is  in 
danger.  On  investigation  it  was  discovered  that 
the  cause  of  all  this  waa  the  bad  foundation  put 
under  the  building  by  an  inefficient  contractor. 
He  had  employed  cheap  workmen  and  put  in  cheap 
material,  because  the  foundation  being  out  of  sight, 
he  thought  no  one  would  ever  see  it,  and  it  w^d 
make  no  difference. 

2289.  FOUNDATION,  Bestin;  on.  <«  For  aU  I 
have  jneached  or  written,"  said  the  venerable  Jam^s 
Durham  in  his  last  illness,  "  there  is  but  one  scrip- 
ture I  can  remember,  and  dare  grip  to.  TsU  me  if  I 
dare  lay  the  weight  of  my  salvation  upon  it  ? — '  Him 
that  ooroeth  to  Me  I  will  in  no  wise  csst  out' " 
His  friend  replied,  '*  You  may  indeed  depend  upon 
itt  though  you  had  a  thousand  salvations  at  hazard." 
It  was  a  sweet  word  in  season,  for  it  lighted  up  a 
gleam  of  joy  in  the  soul  of  the  dying  saint  which 
never  left  bim. 

2290.  FOUNDATION,  Use  of.  **See,  father." 
said  a  lad  who  was  walking  with  his  father,  **  they 
are  knocking  away  the  props  from  under  the  bridge. 
What  are  they  doing  that  for  ?  Won't  the  bridge 
fall  t "  **  They  are  knocking  them  away,"  said  the 
father,  ''that  the  timbers  may  rest  more  firmly 
upon  the  stone  piers,  which  are  now  finished," 

2291.  FOUNDATIONS,  Insecnro.  There  is  a 
twice-told  tale  how  in  youth  Julian  the  Apostate 
essayed  to  raise  a  memorial  shrine  to  the  holy 
Mamas,  but  as  he  built  the  earth  at  the  foundations 
crumbled ;  for  Gk>d  and  His  holy  martyr  deigned 
not  to  accept  the  labour  and  offering  of  his  hands. 
It  is  an  allegory  of  men  who  toil  and  build  on  rotten 
and  insecure  foundations. 

2292.  FREEDOM,  L0Y8  Qt  In  the  British  colonies, 
before  the  time  of  Wilberforce,  there  used  to  be  a 
great  many  slaves ;  but  that  good  man  began  to 
agitate  the  question  of  setting  them  free ;  and  when 
they  heard  of  it  they  were  very  anxious  to  know 
how  he  was  getting  along.  The  slaves  used  to 
watch  for  the  white  sails  of  British  ships,  hoping 
to  hear  good  news,  but  fearing  they  mi^ht  hear  bad 
news.  There  was  a  ship  which  had  sailed  immedi- 
ately after  the  Emancipation  Act  had  been  passed 
and  signed  by  the  King ;  and  when  she  came  within 
hailing  distance  of  the  boats  which  had  put  off  from 
the  shore  at  the  port  where  she  was  bound,  the 
captain  could  not  wait  to  deliver  the  message  offici- 
ally, and  have  it  duly  promulgated  by  the  Grovem- 
ment,  but,  seeing  the  poor  anxious  men  standing 
up  in  their  boats,  eager  for  the  news,  he  placed  his 
trumpet  to  his  mouth,  and  shouted  with  all  his 
might,  «  Free  I  free  I  "^Moody. 

2298.  FREE  GRACE,  in  Christ  When  the 
broken-hearted,  bereaved  mother  had  worked  herself 
into  a  despairing  frenzy  over  her  conception  of  the 
God  of  Edwards  and  Hopkins,  the  old  coloured  nurse 
gathered  the  pale  fonu  to  her  bosom,  and  said, 
"Honey,  darlin',  ye  ain't  right;  dar's  a  drefful 
mistake  somewhar.    Why,  de  Lord  ain't  Uke  what 

rtink  ;  He  loves  ye,  honey  1  Why,  jes*  feel  how 
loves  ye — poor  de  black  Caadaoe;  an'  I  ain't 
better'n  Him  as  made  me.  .  •  •  J>bx  ain't  jes'  but 
one  ting  to  oome  to,  an  dat  ar's  Jesus.  Jes'  come 
right  down  to  wliar  poor  ole  black  Candaoe  has  to 
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lU  J  ftllers ;  it*i  a  good  place,  darlin'  t   Look  right  at 
Jesus. .  • «  Dar^s  a  God  ye  can  Ioto  1 " — 0.  J>.  Foa. 

S2M.  FREE  QBAGE.  Baaliibig.  Hie  tears  of  a 
ilave-girl,  jast  going  to  be  pat  up  for  sale,  drew  the 
notice  of  a  gentleman  as  oe  passed  through  the 
aoction-mart  of  a  Soathem  slave  state.  The  other 
slaves  of  the  same  group  did  not  seem  to  care  about 
it,  while  each  knock  of  the  hammer  made  her  shake. 
Tbe  kind  man  stopped  to  ask  why  she  alone  wept, 
and  was  told  that  she  had  been  bronght  up  with 
much  care  by  a  good  owner,  and  she  was  terrified 
to  think  who  might  bay  her.  '*  Her  price  ?  "  the 
stianger  asked.  He  thought  a  little  when  he  heard 
tbe  great  ransom,  bat  paid  it  down.  Yet  no  joy 
came  to  the  poor  slave's  face  when  he  told  her  she 
was  free.  She  had  been  bora  a  slave,  and  knew 
not  what  freedom  meant.  Her  tears  fell  fast  on  the 
signed  parohmenti  which  her  deliverer  brought  to 
prove  it  to  her.  She  only  looked  at  him  with  fear. 
At  last  he  got  ready  to  go  his  way,  and  as  he  told 
her  what  a&  must  do  when  he  was  gene,  H  bagan 
to  dawn  on  her  what  freedom  was.  With  tha  Sxtt 
breath  she  said,  •<  I  wiU  foUow  him  1  I  wSl  mrve 
him  all  my  day»  t  '*  and  to  every  reason  against  it 
she  only  oried,  "  He  redeemed  me  I  He  lideemed 
me  I  6e  redeemed  me  1  '*  When  strangers  used 
to  visit  that  master's  house,  and  noticed,  as  all  did, 
the  lovinff,  constant  service  of  the  glad-hearted  ffirl, 
and  askea  her  why  she  was  so  eager  with  unbidden 
service,  she  had  but  one  answer,  and  she  loved  to 
give  it — **  He  redeemed  me  1  He  redeemed  me ! 
Jie  redeemed  me/*' 


2296.  7BEE  OBACE,  tha  <ma  hope.  Mr. 
H'Laren  and  Mr.  Guntart  were  both  ministers  of  the 
Tolbooth  Church,  Edinbuigh.  When  Mr.  M*Laien 
was  dying  Mr.  Gustart  paid  him  a  visit,  and  put  the 
question  to  him,  **  What  are  you  doing,  brother  T  " 
His  answer  was,  '*  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  doing, 
brother ;  I  am  gathering  together  all  my  prayers, 
all  my  sermons,  all  my  good  deeds,  all  my  evil 
deeds ;  and  I  am  going  to  throw  them  all  overboard, 
and  swim  to  glory  on  the  plank  of  Free  Grace," — 
Clerical  Librairy, 

2296.  FBE8H  AIB,  Reed  of;  In  preaohhig.    I 

preached  in  Scotland  twice  on  a  Sabbath-day  at 
Isiairmore^  on  a  little  height  by  the  side  of  tbe  sea^ 
and  after  discoursing  with  all  my  might  to  large 
congregations,  to  be  counted  by  thousands,  I  did 
not  fed  one-half  so  much  exhausted  as  I  often  am 
when  addressing  a  few  hundreds  in  some  horrible 
black  hole  of  Cidoatta  called  a  chapel.  I  trace  my 
freshness  and  freedom  from  lassitude  at  Blairmore 
to  the  fact  that  the  windows  could  not  be  shut  down 
by  persons  afraid  of  draughts,  and  that  the  roof  was 
as  high  as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth.  My 
conviction  is,  that  a  man  could  preach  three  or  four 
times  on  a  SiJ>bath  out  of  doors  with  less  fatigoe  than 
would  be  occasioned  by  one  discpurse  delivered  in  an 
impure  atmosphere,  heated  and  poisoned  by  human 
breath,  and  carefully  preserved  from  eveiy  refresh- 
ing infusion  of  natural  air. — Spurgeon, 

2297.  FRIEND,  A  faithfoL  One  of  the  company 
despatched  a  servant  for  a  lute,  and  on  its  being 
brought  it  had  lost  tu9e,  as  happens  to  these  in- 
struments when  exposed  to  the  changes  of  the 
atmosphere.  While  he  was  tightening  the  stringSi 
Gotthold's  thoughts  ran  thus,  "What  is  sweeter 
than  a  well-tuned  lute^  and  what  more  delightful 


than  a  faithful  friend  who  can  cheer  us  in  sorrow 
with  affectionate  discourse?  Nothine,  however,  is 
sooner  untuned  than  a  lute,  and  nothing  is  more 
fickle  than  a  friend.  The  tone  of  the  one  changes 
with  the  weather,  that  of  the  other  with  fortune.. 
With  a  dear  sky  and  a  bright  sun  you  wiU  have 
friends  in  plenty ;  but  let  Fortune  frown  and  the 
firmament  tie  overcast,  then  they  will  prove  like  the 
strines  of  the  lute^  of  which  you  tighten  ten  before 
you  find  one  ^ich  will  bear  the  tension  or  keep  the 
pitch." 

2298.  FBZEHDi  Aeoepted  beeaue  of.  When 
the  great  Duke  of  Cumberland  commanded  in 
Germany,  he  was  particularly  pleased  with  the 
ability  and  valour  of  a  sergeant  belonging  to  bis 
own  regiment.  Having  obaarved  the  gallantry  of 
this  man,  and  made  several  inquiries  into  his  private 
character,  His  Royal  Highness  took  occasion,  after 
a  great  exploit  which  the  sergeant  had  jierf ormed, 
to  give  him  a  oommisnon.  l£>me  time  afterwards 
he  came  to  the  Duke  and  entreated  his  leave  to 
resign  the  rank  which  he  held.  Surprised  at  so 
extraordinaiy  a  request,  the  Duke  demanded  the 
reason,  and  was  tdd  by  the  applicant  that  he  was 
now  separated  from  his  old  companions  by  his 
elevation,  and  not  admitted  into  the  company  of 
his  brother  officers,  who  considered  themselves 
degraded  by  his  appointment.  "  Oh  1  is  that  the 
case!"  said  the  Duke.  ''Let  the  matter  rest  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  I  wHl  soon  find  means  of  patting 
an  end  to  your  disquietude. "  The  next  morning  His 
Royd  Highness  went  on  the  parade,  when  he  was 
recdved  by  a  drde  of  officers ;  and  while  he  was 
ensaged  in  conversation,  he  perceived  his  old  friend 
walking,  at  a  distance,  by  himself.  On  this  the 
Duke  said,  "  Pray,  sentlemen,  what  has  that  officer 
done  that  he  shoud  be  dnunmed  out  of  your 
councils  ? "  and  without  watting  for  an  answer,  he 
went  up^  took  the  man  by  uie  arm,  and  thus 
accompanied,  went  through  all  the  lines.  When 
the  parade  was  over  Lord  Ligonier  respectfully 
desired  His  Royal  Highness  to  honour  the  mess  with 
his  presence  that  day.  "With  all  my  heart,'*  re- 
plied the  Duke^  **pr^mded  I  bring  myfriewl,  here, 
mtk  me."  "I  hope  eo^"  add  his  lordship;  and 
from  that  day  the  gentleman's  company  was  rather 
ooorted  than  ahnoned  by  tjie  highest  offioer  in  the 
servioa. 

2299.  FRIEND,  Chrlit  a.  President  Edwards, 
when  he  came  to  die,  his  last  wordi^  after  bidding 
his  relations  good-bye,  were,  "  Now  where  is  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  my  true  and  never-failing  Friend  ? " 
and  so  saying 'he  fell  asleep. 

280a  FRIEin>,  FaithfiUnen  of.  A  while  ago 
a  young  roan  known  to  the  writer  went  into  a 
certdn  office  on  an  errand  of  business.  As  he  was 
about  leaving  the  proprietor  sdd  to  him,  "My 
young  friend,  are  yon  a  Christian  ?  "  He  replied, 
"I  regret  to  say  that  I  am  not."  That  faithful 
friend  then  kindly  urged  him  to  seek  Christ  at  once, 
to  delay  no  longer  securing  the  mat  sdvation. 
The  young  man  thanked  him  politely,  and  said  he 
would  "tbiiJc  of  it"  In  three  weeks  his  widow 
called  at  the  same  office  to  bring  his  dying  message. 
Said  she,  "  He  thought  much  of  your  kind  advice, 
and  resolved  to  seek  rdigion.  He  was  suddenly 
taken  sick.  After  a  few  cuys  he  found  sweetpeace 
in  bdieving,  became  entirely  resigned  to  the  Divine 
will,  and  died  in  the  triumphs  of  faith.     'Tell  my 
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friend  K.,'  said  he,  *that  I  thank  him  with  my 
dying  breath  for  his  faithfuhieas  to  my  booL  His 
words  led  me  to  think  seriously  of  my  etei 
interest,  to  give  my  heart  to  Jesus,  and  to  pre] 
for  this  dying  hour.* "  To  his  father,  who,  ~ 
many  professing  Christians,  had  been  remiss  in  his 
religious  duties,  he  said,  "  Don't  neglect  the  other 
children  as  you  have  neglected  me.  Lead  them  to 
Jesus  before  it  is  too  late." — //.  L.  Scuiingt, 

230L  FBIENDB,  Speaking  ill  of.  The  Rev.  B. 
Jacobs,  of  Cambridgeport,  oould,  when  necessary, 
administer  reproof  vexy  forcibly,  though  the  gentle- 
ness of  his  character  was  always  seen  in  the  manner 
in  wiiich  it  was  done.  Some  young  ladies  at  his 
house  were  one  day  talking  about  one  of  their  female 
friends.  As  he  entered  the  room  he  heard  the 
epithets  "  odd  "  and  "  singular  "  applied.  He  ask< 
and  was  told  the  name  of  the  young  ladv  in  quesj 
and  then  said,  very  gravely,  "  Yes,  she  is  am  odd 
young  lady ;  she  is  a  very  odd  young  lady ;  I  insider 
her  extremely  singular."  He  then  added  very  im- 
pressively,  '*  She  wu  never  heard  to  tpeak  Hi  of  an 
ah§ent  friend."  The  rebuke  was  not  foigotten  by 
those  who  heard  it. 

2803.  FBIENBS,  Tme  OM  of.  My  soul  was  at 
that  time  athirst  for  some  spiritual  friends.  He 
(Charles  Wesley)  soon  discovered  it,  put  into  my 
hands  Professor  Franke's  "Treatise  Against  the  Fear 
of  Man "  and  "The  Country  Parson's  Advice  to  his 
Parisbionen."  In  a  short  time  he  let  me  have 
another,  **  The  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man."  I 
never  knew  what  true  religion  was  till  Grod  sent  me 
that  excellent  treatise.  Ood  soon  showed  me  that 
true  religion  was  union  of  the  soul  with  God  and 
Christ  formed  within  us.  Not  till  then  did  I 
know  that  I  must  be  a  new  creature.  Like  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  I  wrote  letters  to  my  relations, 
telling  them  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  new 
hirtfi;  they  thought  I  was  going  beside  myself. — 
WhU^dd. 

2308.  FRIEIIBLINESS,  Xnflnoiioo  of.  When 
this  church  was  being  built  I  became  acqtuunted 
with  one  of  the  carpenters — a  plain  man — who 
worked  upon  it,  and  I  had  many  chats  with  him 
afterwards.  That  day,  being  a  Christian  (some- 
times I  am  not  one),  when  I  met  him,  as  he  came 
down  the  street,  I  stopped  and  spoke  to  him,  and 
shook  hands  with  him.  And  giving  me,  as  I 
noticed,  a  peculiar  look,  and  keeping  hold  of  my 
hand,  be  said,  *'Now,  sir,  you  do  not  know  how 
much  good  this  does  me."  "What?"  said  L 
"Well,  your  speaking  to  me  and  shaking  hands 
with  me."  Said  he,  "  I  shall  go  home  to-night,  and 
say  to  my  wife,  *  I  met  Mr.  Beecher  to-day.'  '  Ah  ! ' 
she  will  say,  '  what  did  he  say ! '  and  the  children 
will  look  up  too.  And  I  will  tell  them, '  He  stopped 
and  shook  hands  with  me,  and  asked  if  I  was  getting 
along  well'  And  they  will  talk  about  that  for  a 
week.  You  have  no  idea  how  much  good  it  does  a 
plain  man  to  be  noticed,  and  to  be  miuie  to  feel  that 
he  is  not  a  nobody." — Beecher, 

2304.  FBI£in>8HIP,  Dying  regrets  In.  As 
Gleim  lay  on  his  deathbed  he  addressed  the  grp-at 
bard  of  Germany — "  I  am  dying,  dear  Klopstock, 
and  as  a  dying  man  will  I  say,  in  this  world  we 
have  not  lived  long  enough  together  and  for  each 
other,  but  in  vain  would  we  now  recall  \)m  past  1 " 
— /•  lyjeraelu 


2306.  FRIENDSHIP,  HeartleisneH  In.    If  one 
my  friends  happens  to  die,  I  drive  down  to  St 
Tames's  Coffee-house,  and  bring  home  a  new  one. 
— Horace  Walpole, 

2306.  FRIENDSHIP,  Saved  by.  Colonel  Biyd,  of 
Virginia,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Cberokees,  and 
was  condemned  to  death.  In  the  tribe  was  a  chief 
that  had  before  been  his  friend.  At  the  approach 
of  the  executioners  he  threw  himself  upon  his  in- 
tended victim,  saying,  "  This  man  is  my  friend ; 
before  you  can  get  at  him  you  must  kill  me,"  which 
saved  him. 

2807.  FRIV0LIT7,  ninstraiion  ol  I  happened 
to  be  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  great  eclipse  in 
^1820,  and  was  watching  it  from  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileriea  Several  voices  out  of  a  knot  of  persons 
near  me  cried  out,  one  after  the  other,  "ilA,  eornme 
o'eit  dr6le  I  Regardex,  eornme  e*ett  dr6U  I "  My  own 
feelings  not  being  exactly  in  this  kev,  I  walked 
away,  but  in  vain.  Go  whither  I  would,  the  same 
sounds  haunted  me.  Old  men  and  children,  young 
men  and  maidens,  all  joined  in  the  same  cuckoo  cry, 
"(7«i(  6ten  dr6le!  Jieffordez,  eornme  e'eet  drtUi 
Ah^  eornme  e*et£  dHSU  I  "-—Juliut  C.  Hare, 

2806.  FRIYOLITT,  Instance  of.  While  the 
plague  was  upon  her  (Rome),  the  imperial  city, 
in  thoughtless  frivolity  or  giddy  intoxication,  was 
dancing  her  carnival  of  death,  till  the  fierce  Visigoth 
knock^  at  the  gates  and  burst,  sword  in  hand,  upon 
the  awe-struck  revellers. — RendalL 

2809.  FRUIT,  of  Chzistian  labour.  A  ragged - 
school  teacher  was  telling  a  friend,  in  a  street  of 
Philadelphia  that  he  was  afraid  he  would  have 
to  discontinue  the  school,  as  he  had  seen  no  fruit 
whatsoever  of  his  labours.  At  the  moment  a  little 
ragged  boy  came  up,  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
come  and  see  his  brother,  who  was  very  iU.  He 
said  he  would  come  next  day ;  but  the  boy  said  his 
brother  was  very  ill  indeed,  so  he  went  with  him 
down  into  one  of  the  lowest  streets  of  the  city.  On 
entering  the  room  he  was  struck  with  the  supremo 
misery  of  it.  The  father  and  mother  were  both 
drunk,  and  the  sufferer  lay  on  a  mere  heap  of  rags 
in  a  comer.  Going  up  to  him,  the  teacher  said, 
"  My  poor  boy,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  Will  I  get 
you  a  doctor?"  "Oh  no.  Cap,"  said  the  boy. 
"  Shall  I  find  you  a  nurse,  and  have  you  removed 
to  a  nice  bed  ? "  "Oh  no.  Cap,  not  that ;  but  tell 
me,  tell  me,  did  you  say  that  Jesus  died  for  every- 
body!" "Yes,  I  did."  "And  that  He  wiU 
receive  anyone  who  comes  to  Him?"  "Yes,  in- 
deed I  did,  dear  boy."  '<  Well,  Cap,  I  know  that 
He  has  received  me;"  and  after  shedding  a  few 
tears,  the  boy  dropped  back  on  the  bundle  of  rags 
—dead. — CUrioal  Library, 

2310.  FRUITS,  Known  by.  When  Ulysses 
returned  with  fond  anticipations  to  his  home  in 
Ithaca  his  family  did  not  recognise  him.  Even  the 
wife  of  his  bosom  denied  her  husband — so  changed 
was  he  by  an  absence  of  twenty  years  and  the 
hardships  of  a  long-protracted  war.  It  was  thus 
true  of  the  vexed  and  astonished  Greek  as  of  a 
nobler  king,  that  he  came  unto  his  own,  and  his 
own  received  him  not.  In  this  painful  position  of 
affairs  he  called  for  a  bow  which  he  had  left  at 
home,  when,  embarking  for  the  siege  of  OAroy,  ho 
bade  farewell  to  the  orange-groves  and  vine-clad 
bills  of  Ithaca.    With  characteristio  sagacity,  be 
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Hiw  how  a  bow,  bo  stout  and  tough  that  none  bat 
himself  could  diaw  it»  mieht  be  miMle  to  bear  uritnees 
on  his  bdialf.  He  seisea  it.  To  their  surprise  and 
joy,  like  a  green  wand  lopped  from  a  willow-tree,  it 
yields  to  his  anns;  it  bends  till  the  bow-string 
tonches  his  ears.  His  wife,  now  sure  that  he  is  her 
long-lort  and  long-lamented  husband,  throws  her- 
self into  his  fond  embraces,  and  his  household  con- 
fess him  the  true  Ulyssea. — CUrieol  Library, 

3311.  FBUrrS,  Htn  known  and  Jndgad  by. 
At  a  horticultural  show  there  is  a  table  running 
through  a  long  hall  for  the  exhibition  of  fruit ;  and 
this  table  is  divided  up  into  about  twenty-6Te  com- 
partments, which  are  assigned  to  as  many  exhibitors 
for  the  display  of  their  productions.  I  go  along 
the  table  and  discuss  the  merits  of  the  various 
articles.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  pears,  and  apples, 
and  peaches,  and  cherries,  and  pluma  They  are 
not  very  good;  they  are  fair;  they  are  about  as 
good  as  the  average  of  the  fruit  on  the  table ;  but 
they  do  not  beat  anybody  else's.  I  see  fruit  that 
ia  just  as  good  all  the  way  down  the  table.  But 
the  man  to  whom  it  belongs  says,  "  Mine  ought  to 
take  the  premium.''  '* Why!"  I  say.  ** Because 
it  was  raisied  on  ground  whose  title  goes  back  to  the 
flood.  No  man  has  a  right  to  claim  the  premium 
unlesa  he  can  show  that  the  title  of  his  land  goes 
clear  down  to  the  flood.  I  can  prove  that  my  title 
is  dear,  and  I  insist  upon  it  that  I  ought  to  have 
the  premium.  That  other  fruit  may  have  some 
ground  for  pretence,  but  it  is  uncovenanted."  I  go 
to  the  next  compsxtment,  and  I  say  to  the  man 
there,  ''Tour  fruit  looks  fair.  It  is  about  on  an 
average  with  the  rest.''  "  On  an  average  with  the 
restl  There  is  nothing  like  it  on  the  table."  ''Why 
BO  ?  "  "  Because  it  was  raised  under  glass.  Those 
other  fellows  raised  theirs  in  the  open  air.  This  is 
church-fruit.  It  was  all  raised  in  definite  enclosures, 
aocording  to  prescriptions  which  have  oome  down 
from  generation  to  generation.  In  judging  of  my 
fruit  yon  must  take  into  consideration  that  it  was 
raised  according  to  the  ordinances.  It  is  pattern- 
fruit."  He  insists  that  his  fruit  is  better  than 
any  of  the  rest  on  account  of  the  way  in  which  he 
raised  it.  I  go  to  the  next  compartment  There 
I  see  some  magnificent  fruit,  and  I  say  to  the  man, 
"Where  did  you  raise  this  fruit?"  He  says,  "It 
came  from  the  highway  near  my  house."  "From 
the  highway  I "  "  Yes.  It  grew  on  a  wilding  that 
I  found  growing  there.  I  cleared  away  the  brush 
that  was  choking  it,  and  trimmed  it  a  little,  and  it 
produced  this  fruit"  "  WeU,"  I  say,  "  I  think  that 
is  the  best  fruit  on  the  table."  From  the  whole 
length  of  the  table,  on  both  sides,  there  arises  the 
acclamation,  "  What !  are  you  going  to  give  that 
man  the  premium,  who  has  no  title  for  his  land,  no 
greenhouse,  and  nothing  but  the  highway  to  raise 
his  fruit  in  f  What  sort  of  encouragement  is  that 
to  regular  fruit-growers?"  The  whole  commotion 
is  stepped  by  the  man  who  has  the  awarding  of  the 
premium  saying,  "The  order  of  this  show  is,  By 
ihdrfmim  ihaU  ye  htcw  themj* — Beeeher, 

S812.  FBUIT-BEARINa,  and  living.  I  was  stay- 
ing, a  short  time  ago,  in  an  old  house  in  the  country 
that  belonged  to  tiie  family  of  More.  There  were 
badges  upon  the  walls,  and  the  badge  was  the 
mulberry-tree,  the  morui;  and  this  was  the  inscrip- 
tion, **M0ru$  tarde  morien»;  norum  cUq  moritur** 
— "The  mulberry-tree  is  slow  in  death;  the  mul. 
berry  fruits  die  quickly." — Sir  Stafford  NortheUe. 


S818.  FUNCTIONS,  Natural  and  foroad.  We 
never  tire  of  breathing,  and  yet  a  forced  action  of 
the  musdea  of  respiration  causes  fatigue. — Dr. 
Hands. 

8314.  F0NEBAL8EBMON8,andChjiit.    I  was 

called  to  preach  at  a  funeral  once,  and  I  thought  I 
would  try  to  preach  as  nearly  as  I  could  as  Christ 
used  to  preach.  So  I  searched  the  record,  but  I 
found  tnat  /ems  Chritt  never  prcadud  a  fyoMral 
eermon  ;  for  when  He  went  to  a  funeral  the  dead 
body  alwaye  aroee  and  lived.  He  has  taken  the 
sting  from  death  for  all  His  people. — Moody. 

2816.  FUTUBS,  confates  the  opinions  of  the 
past  In  the  village  of  Bedford,  only  twelve  miles 
distant  from  Cleveland,  there  lived,  some  thirty  years 
ago,  two  charming  and  attractive  girls.  To  one  of 
these  President  ^yes  had  become  an  ardent  suitor ; 
but  the  parents  of  the  young  lady  had  vigorously 
opposed  their  courtship,  on  the  ground  that  young 
Hayes  was  poor,  and  gave  evidence  of  hardly  suf- 
ficient ability  to  warrant  risking  their  daughter's 
future.  Tile  other  young  lady  had  received  some 
attentions  from  young  Garfield,  and  was  well  dis* 
posed  to  reciprocate  them.  Her  parents,  however, 
objected  to  their  intimacy,  giving  as  the  reason  of 
their  opposition  the  poverty  of  Garfield,  and  the 
anything  but  bright  prospects  of  liis  futura  The 
most  remarkable  ooinddence  of  the  courtship  was 
that  both  young  ladies  lived  in  a  village  of  not  more 
than  five  hundred  inhabitants,  and  both  refused  two 
futura  Presidents  of  the  United  States  because  of 
their  poverty. — devtUmd  {Ohio)  Herald, 

8816.  FUTUBE,  Fear  of.  The  doctors  of  the 
Jews  report  that  when  Absalom  hung  among  the 
oaks  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  he  seemed  to  see  under 
him  hell  nping  wide  to  receive  him ;  and  he  durst 
not  cut  (m  the  hair  that  entangled  him,  for  fear  he 
should  fall  into  the  torrid  lake,  but  chose  to  protract 
his  miserable  life  a  few  minutes  in  that  pain  of 
posture^  and  to  abide  the  stroke  of  his  pursuing 
enemy.  His  position  was  sad  when  his  arts  of 
remedy  were  so  vain. — Jeremy  Taylor, 

8817.  FUTURE  LIFE,  Trading  on.  With  the 
Gauls  it  was  a  common  practice  to  contract  debts 
with  a  stipulation  that  they  should  be  payable  in  Hie 
next  Mtage  of  exitienee.  Hence  letters  were  thrown 
upon  the  funeral  pile,  that  the  deceased  might  carry 
to  his  relatives  and  friends  in  paradise  information 
of  the  wishes  and  proceedings  of  those  who  remained 
on  earth. — LUUe*»  Bittorioal  Lights, 

8318.  FUTUBE,  overlooked.  The  Indian  wlio 
fells  the  tree  that  he  may  gather  the  fruit,  and  the 
Arab  who  plunden  the  caravans  of  commerce,  are 
actuated  by  the  same  impulse  of  savage  nature  which 
overlooks  the  future  in  the  present  .  .  .  It  was  thus 
that  the  shrine  of  St  Peter  was  profaned  by  the 
thoughtless  Romans,  who  pillaged  the  offerings  and 
wounded  the  pilgrims,  without  computing  the  num- 
ber and  value  of  similar  visits  which  they  prevented 
by  their  inhospitable  sacrilege. — Gibbon, 

8319.  FUTUBE,  Procrastinating  thethonght  of. 
I  knew  a  man  of  eighty  years  of  age,  who  frequently 
said,  "Well,  I  really  must  set  about  thinking  of  my 
futiue ! "  And  yet  we  are  not  without  warnings ; 
everything  speaks  of  death. — Alphonse  Karr, 


FUTUBE,  ProTlding  for.    A  horse  wan 
heard  reproaching  a  peasant  who  was  sowiqg  oats. 
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**  Why  waite  th^m  ?  Why  not  give  them  to  me  t " 
The  oats  grew  xm^  however,  and  them  the  horM  wm 
fed  on  them. — From  the  Ruaian^ 

8821.  FUTUBE,  Bowing  for.  All  that  the  Afri- 
cans  have  thought  of  has  been  present  gratification ; 
and  now,  as  I  sometimes  deposit  date-seeds  in  the 
soil,  and  tell  them  I  have  no  hope  whatever  of  seeing 
the  froit,  it  seems  to  them  as  the  act  of  the  South 
Sea  Islanders  appears  to  ns  when  they  planted  in 
their  gardens  iron  nails  received  from  Captain  Cook. 
— David  Livingitone, 

SSaS.  FUTUBB  Thought  ol  A  Hindoo  of  a 
thoughtful,  reflecting  turn  of  mind,  but  devoted  to 
idolatry,  lav  on  his  deathbed.  As  he  saw  himself 
about  to  plunge  into  that  boundless  unknown  he 
cried  out,  "What  will  become  of  me?"  '*Oh,'*said 
a  Brahmin  who  stood  by,  "you  will  inhabit  af^other 
body."  **  And  where,"  said  he,  '<  shall  I  go  then  ?  " 
**Into  another."  *'And  where  thenf'^  ''Into 
another ;  and  so  on,  through  thousands  of  millions." 
'  Darting  across  this  whole  period,  as  though  it  were 
but  an  instant,  he  cried,  "  Whore  ihaU  Jgothmt" 
Paganism  could  not  answer ;  and  he  died  affonislng 
under  the  inquiry,  •*  Where  shall  I  go  last  of  all  f " 

2888.  OAIM,  One  leont  el  The  old  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  Joachim,  once  said  to  the  Duke  of 
Saxony  (Fr^erick),  *'  How  do  you  manage  to  coin 
so  much  money,  yon  princes  of  Saxony  t "  "  Oh," 
replied  the  other,  '*  we  make  money  by  it  1 "  And 
so  they  did,  by  the  quantity  of  alloy  they  put  into 
their  coin. — Miekdet, 

2324.  GAINS.  UnlawfU.  Most  men  are  sickened 
of  the  gaming-table  by  their  losses.  He  (Wilber- 
f oroe)  left  it  because  on  one  particular  night  he  won 
£600.  The  thought  that  men  of  straitraed  means 
or  portionless  younger  sons  might  be  crippled  by 
his  gains  preyed  upon  his  sensitive  spirit^  and  1m 
resolved  to  play  no  mor%  that  he  might  be  free  from 
the  blood-guiltiness  of  adding  to  the  list  of  victims 
whom  gambling  has  hurled  from  wealth  to  beggary 
Ibnd  from  happiness  to  suicide. — Punahofk 

2826.  GAIETY,  in  dying.  Biehard  Brinsley  Sheri- 
dan's death  corresponded  with  his  life ;  for  even 
while  dying,  as  it  wei«,  by  inches,  from  the  slow 
starvation  caused  by  his  complaint,  his  natural  gaiety 
never  forsook  him.  He  jested  over  his  last  troubles 
with  the  easy  graoe  of  one  who  oould  meet  death 
as  bravely  as  any  other  evlL  A  fair  patridan  who 
had  always  admired  him  and  his  brilliant  eves 
called  one  day  to  ask  after  the  sick  man.  "  Tell  her 
that  my  eyes  will  look  up  at  my  coflBn-lid  as  brightly 
as  ever,"  was  the  answer  that  came  at  once  from  his 
parched  lips. — Dmtau, 

2828.  OAHBLDra,  Dtagir  of.     *'I  was  weU 

acquainted,"  says  a  reformed  gambler,  with  the 
circumstance  of  a  young  man  starting  to  go  to  the 
hot  springs  of  Arkansas.  He  was  a  man  who  had 
acquired  by  honesty  and  industry  about  nine  hun- 
dred dollars.  He  had  been  in  bad  health  for  some 
time,  and  concluded  to  visit  the  springs  to  recruit 
his  health.  On  his  arrival  at  the  mouth  of  White 
River  he  was  detained  for  a  boat,  and  while  there 
he  was  induced  to  play  cards.  He  won  some  forty 
or  fifty  dollars,  ana  the  game  broke  up.  After  the 
gome  was  broken  up  one  of  the  gamblers  pulled  out 
a  button  and  bantered  the  young  man  to  win  it  at 
"  fan^"  and  he  pulled  out  a  quarter  and  bet  against 


the  button,  and  the  banker  won.  He  tried  again 
and  again,  until  he  lost  some  three  or  four  doUan^ 
to  win  the  button,  and  then  went  to  bed.  The 
banker  had  now  several  persons  betting  small  bets 
on  the  game,  and  had  won  some  eight  or  ten  doilaxs, 
and  there  was  quite  a  noise  and  bustle  going  on. 
The  young  man,  who  had  gone  to  bed,  got  up,  and 
felt  a  strong  propensity  to  win  alL  He  began  bet- 
ting on  the  game  again,  and  in  a  short  time  lost  the 
whole  of  his  nine  hundred  dollars  trying  to  win  a 
button  ;  for  that  was  all  he  could  have  won,  as  the 
man  had  no  money  at  first  but  what  he  had  won 
from  the  young  man.  The  young  man  was  oblised 
to  make  his  way  home,  without  his  health  bemg 
benefited  and  without  his  money. 

2827.  0ENEB0BIT7,  A  boy's.  A  short  time  ago 
I  was  passing  along  a  busy  thoroughfare  as  two  of 
the  Shoeblat^  Brigade  were  getting  their  dinners. 
With  the  causeway  for  their  table,  and  a  couple  of 
thick  slices  of  bread  and  meat  each  for  their  portion, 
the  poor  lads  seemed  thoroughly  content,  and  ate 
with  a  relish  which  many  a  rich  man  would  have 
given  pounds  to  possess.  When  they  had  about 
half  done  one  of  them  made  a  sudden  stop^  as  some- 
thing attracted  his  attention.  Whispering  a  few 
words  to  his  companion,  he  gathered  up  the  remain- 
ing half  of  their  dinners^  and  running  after  a  poor 
beggar-man,  generously  gave  it  to  him,  and  then, 
with  hap£7  face,  returned  to  his  lowly  oocupation. — 
BiUieal  Tnatury, 

2828.  aElIEBOSnT,  A  brother's.  In  the  month 
of  September  1801  W.  T.  M.,  Esq.,  departed  this 
life,  and  dying  without  a  will,  his  laige  property, 
which  was  chiefly  in  landed  estates,  devolved  to  his 
eldest  son.  By  this  drcnmstance  the  eight  younger 
children  were  unprovided  for ;  but  this  gentleman, 
with  a  generosity  seldom  equalled,  and  which  does 
honour  to  Christianity,  immediately  made  over  to 
his  younger  brothers  and  sisters  three  considerable 
estates,  which  were  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
property.  This  munificence  is  the  more  extraor- 
dinary as  he  had  a  young  and  increasing  family  of 
his  own*  On  a  friend  remonstrating  with  him  on 
his  conduct,  his  answer  was,  "  J  htufe  enouffh,  and 
am  determined  that  all  my  brothers  and  sisters  shall 
be  satisfied." 

2829.  GENEBOSlTy,  may  bo  meqnirsd.    One 

of  the  most  liberal  and  lavish  givers  to  charitable 
objects  said  to  a  friend  who  spoke  of  his  generosity, 
"  You  mistake ;  I  am  not  generoust  I  am  by  nature 
extremely  avaricious  But  when  I  was  a  young  man 
I  had  sense  enough  to  see  how  mean  and  belhtling 
such  a  passion  was,  and  I  forced  myedf  to  give.  At 
firsts  I  declare  to  you,  it  was  hard  for  me  to  part 
with  a  penny ;  but  I  persisted,  until  the  habit  of 
liberality  was  formed.  There  is  no  yoke  like  that 
of  habit    Now  I  like  to  give." 

2880.  GEHEB08IT7,  Boms  moa's.  Peopls  are 
apt  to  be  very  generous  with  what  costs  slothing. 
Sydney  Smith  once  said  that  most  men  are  ready  to 
act  the  Good  Samaritan,  but  without  the  oil  and 
twopeiloe. 

2881.  GENIUS,  ovsrlooksd.  Spenser,  at  a  time 
when  Shakespeare  had  written  his  two  classical 
poems  and  some  of  his  earlier  dramas,  wrote  apoem 
in  which  he  commemorates  his  brother  poets  under 
feigned  names.  It  is  generally  tuppoeed  that  he 
refers  to  the  great  dramatist  in  the  verse  en<ding, 
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"Whose  miue  .  .  .  doth  like  hiniielf  heroicAlly 
toond.'*  Tbeunoertainty  iteelf  israggMtive,  White- 
look,  in  hia  memorialay  talks  of  cne  Milton,  a  Uind 
manif  who  was  emplojed  in  translating  a  treaty  with 
Sweden  into  Latin. — B, 

aSSS.  QKNXU8,  PQfW«r  ot  Thorwsldsen's  Mer- 
ooxTf  it  appears,  was  suggested  br  a  lad  whom  he 
had  seen  sitting  at  rest.  Bat  does  that  detract 
from  the  scnlptor*s  genios  t  Every  other  man  liv- 
ing might  have  seen  the  lad,  and  no  statne  of  Mer- 
enry  would  have  sprung'  out  of  the  Tision ;  even  as 
millions  upon  millions  before  Newton  had  seen 
i^les  drop,  without  being  led  thereby  to  meditate 
on  universal  gravitation. -—/tiZtttt  C,  Bare, 

38SS.  GEHTLEMAH,  A  tni«.  I  remember  a 
poor  coloured  man  who  earned  his  livelihood  by 
sawing  wood  from  house  to  house,  and  who  was  a 
real  gentleman,  Virginia  bred.  Ko  governor  was 
ever  more  truly  polite  than  this  poor  old  broken- 
backed  sawyer.  He  M*a8  gentlemanly  in  speech,  in 
manner,  in  gesture,  in  the  whole  attitude  of  his 
mind,  by  which  he  respected  himself,  and  sought 
to  deal  courteously  and  reflnedly  with  others.  He 
was  a  gemUeman  in  the  true  sense  of  that  word. — 

2SM.  0ENTLENE88,  in  aetton  anf  oaroed.    As  a 

celebrated  officer  in  the  army  stood  leaning  over  a 
wall  in  the  barrack-yard,  one  of  his  military  ser- 
vants, mistaking  him  for  a  comrade,  came  softly  up 
behind  him  and  suddenly  struck  him  »  hard  blow. 
When  the  officer  looked  round,  his  servant,  covered 
with  confusion,  stammered  out,  **  I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir ;  I  thought  it  was  Greorge."  His  master  gently 
replied,  **And  if  it  were  Geoigsu  why  strike  so 
hard?" 

3885.  OENTLENS88»  in  ipeach  necafsaxy.  A 
train  was  hurrying  along  one  of  the  main  Ihies  of 
the  Western  States  of  America^  In  one  oi  the  cars 
sat  a  young  woman  nursing  a  little  babe^  whose 
restlessness  greatly  annoyed  some  of  the  passenffem 
Amongst  these  was  a  portiy-lookinc  farmer,  wboiib 
appearance  betokened  comfort  and  plenty.  Looking 
up  from  hia  paper,  evidently  irritated  by  the  child's 
continued  cry,  he  said,  **  Can't  you  keep  that  child 
quiet  f  "  His  eye  met  the  gase  of  the  young  woman, 
and  he  then  noticed  that  her  dress  told  of  recent 
death.  She  looked  toward  him,  and  through  her 
tears  said,  "  I  cannot  help  it  Tke  ekUd  i$  not  mine, 
I  am  doing  my  best"  **  Where  is  its  mother  I "  the 
farmer  inquii^d,  relenting  somewliat  in  his  tone. 
"  In  her  coffin,  sir,  in  the  luggage-car  at  the  back 
of  the  train,"  said  the  young  woman,  in  her  deep 
grief.  The  big  tears  fell  unbidden  from  the  farmer's 
eyes.  Rising  up  from  his  seat,  he  took  the  babe  in 
his  arms,  kissed  it,  and  walking  to  and  fro^  did  his 
rough  best  to  soothe  the  motherless  child  and  make 
some  reparation  for  his  cold,  hard  words.  How 
many  words  and  looks  of  unkindness  would  be 
changed  into  actions  of  sympathy  and  help  did  we 
but  know  more  of  others'  sorrow  1 

8888.  OENTLENE88,  ReoMiity  for.  When 
Catherine  de  Medici  expressed  astonishment  to  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  at  a  certain  deference  paid  by  his 
sovereign  to  the  nation  she  ruled,  "Madam,"  he 
replied,  *'  her  people  be  not  like  your  people ;  they 
must  be  trained  by  doueeur  and  persuasion,  not  by 
rigour  and  violence." — Fmneit  Jaoox, 


8887.  0ENTIiBNB88,  Power  ol  My  snter  got 
her  arm  put  out  of  joint  The  neighbours  of  the 
country  place  came  in,  and  they  tried  to  put  that 
arm  in  its  place,  and  they  laid  bold  and  they  pulled 
mightily ;  they  pulled  until  she  was  in  anguish,  but 
the  bone  did  not  go  back  to  its  placsu  After  a  while 
the  surgeon  came,  and  with  cne  touch  everything 
was  adjusted.  So  we  go  out  for  Christian  work, 
and  for  the  lack  of  a  sympathetic  nature,  or  the  lack 
of  this  eentleness  of  Christ,  we  make  the  wounds  of 
the  worid  worse,  when  some  kind  and  gentle  spirit 
comes  along  after  us,  and  by  one  touch  heals  the. 
torn  ligaments,  and  the  disturbing  bones  are  re- 
joined. Oh !  there  is  more  power  for  good  in  a 
spirit  of  Christian  gentleness  than  in  all  this  high 
pretension  of  Christian  work  I  The  dew  of  one 
summer's  night  will  accomplish  more  for  the  grain- 
field  than  fifty  Caribbean  whirlwinds. — TcUmage, 

8888.  C^ENTLENBSS,  Poww  ol  Mr.  Marsh,  of 
Monsul,  relates  of  an  Armenian  named  John,  that, 
when  living  at  Constantinople^  he  was  hired  by  per- 
secuting Ajmenians  to  strike  a  watchmaker.  The 
latter,  upon  receiving  the  blow,  nobly  prayed,  '^May 
Cod  bless  you."  This  remarkable  answer  was  effec- 
tual ;  "  for,"  said  John,  in  aUusion  to  the  affair,  **I 
0omid  no€  ttriki  again:  and  at  night  I  said  to  the 
money, . '  Instead  of  my  eating  you,  you  will  eat 
me.'  '^"LitOe. 

8888.  OE1ITLE1IB88,  POW«r  ol  As  a  friend  of 
serfs,  Tikhon,  Bishop  of  Varonej,  in  Russia,  one 
day  went  to  the  house  of  a  prince,  in  the  district  ai 
Varonej,  to  point  out  some  wrong  whic^  they  were 
suffering  on  his  estate,  and  to  beg  him,  for  the  sake 
of  Jesus,  to  be  tender  with  the  poor.  The  prince 
got  angry  with  his  guesti  and  in  the  midst  of  some 
shaip  speech  between  them  struck  him  in  the  face. 
Tikhon  rose  up  and  left  the  house ;  but  when  he  had 
walked  some  time  he  began  to  see  that  he,  no  less 
than  his  host,  was  in  the  wrong.  ''This  man," 
he  said  to  himself,  "has  done  a  deed  of  which, 
on  cooling  down,  he  will  feel  ashamed.  Who  has 
caused  him  to  do  that  wrong  ?  It  was  my  doing," 
sighed  the  reformer,  going  straight  back  into  the 
house.  Falling  at  the  prince's  feet,  Tikhon  craved 
his  pardon  for  having  ttirred  him  into  wrath  and 
caused  him  to  commit  a  sin.  The  prince  was  so 
astonished,  that  he  knelt  down  by  the  holy  man, 
and  kissing  his  hands,  implored  his  forgiveness  and 
benediction.  From  that  hour,  it  is  said,  the  prince 
was  another  man,  noticeable  through  all  the  pro- 
vince of  Varonej  for  his  kindness  to  the  serfs. — 
If qnoorth  Dixon  {condented),  '' 

« 

8840.  0SHTLE1IE88,  Power  o£  Morning  by 
morning  God's  great  mercy  of  sunrise  steals  upon  a 
darkened  world  in  still,  slow  self 'impartation ;  and 
the  light  which  has  a  force  that  has  fiarried  it  across 
gulfs  of  space  that  the  imagination  staggers  in  trying 
to  conceive,  yet  falls  so  gently  that  it  does  not  move 
the  petals  of  the  sleeping  flowers,  nor  hurt  the  lids 
of  an  infant's  eyes,  nor  displace  a  grain  of  dust.  So 
should  we  live  and  work,  clothing  all  our  power  in 
tenderness,  doing  our  work  in  quietness,  disturbing 
nothing  but  the  darkness,  and  with  silent  increase 
of  beneficent  power  filling  and  flooding  the  dark 
earth  with  healing  beams. — MadartnC 

8841.  OENTLBNE88,  Power  of.  One  Sunday 
afternoon  with  my  Aunt  Bather  did  me  more  good 
than  forty  Sundays  in  church  with  my  father.    He 
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thnnderad  over  my  hemd,  and  she  sweetly  inttracted 
me  down  in  my  heart  The  promise  thii  she  wonid 
read  Joseph's  history  on  Sunday  was  enoogh  to 
draw  a  silver  thread  of  obedience  through  the  entire 
week ;  and  if  I  was  tempted  to  break  my  promise, 
I  said,  **  No ;  Aunt  Esther  is  going  to  reaid  on  Sun- 
day ;"  and  I  would  do,  or  I  would  not  do,  all  through 
the  week,  for  the  sake  of  getting  that  sweetinstruc- 
tion  on  Sunday. — Beeeker, 

asia.  GERMINATION,  of  anoUnt  iMd.  An 
interesting  observation,  roferring  to  the  power  of 
germination  in  seeds,  which  is  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  of  years  old,  is  said  to  have  been  made 
by  Professor  tiendreich  in  Greece.  In  the  silver- 
mines  in  Lanrium  only  the  riags  left  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  aro  at  present  worked,  in  order  to  gain,  by 
an  improved  modem  method,  sQver  still  left  in  the 
dross.  This  rof use  oro  is  probably  about  two  thou- 
sand years  old.  Among  it  the  seeds  of  a  species 
of  glancium  or  poppy  were  found,  which  had  slept 
in  the  darkness  of  the  earth  during  all  that  time. 
After  a  little  while,  when  the  slags  wero  brought 
up  and  worked  off  at  the  smelting-ovens,  there 
suddenly  arose  a  crop  of  glaudum  plants,  with  a 
beautifiiU  yellow  flower,  of  a  kind  unknown  in  modem 
botany,  but  described  by  Pliny  and  others  as  a 
common  flower  in  ancient  Greece. 

aMS.  OIFT,  of  •tomal  life.  Alexander  the 
Great  said  to  one  overwhelmed  with  his  generosity, 
'*  I  give  as  a  king."  Jehovah  gives  as  the  Infinite 
God. — Van  Dortn. 

aSM.  0IFT8,  and  prayer.  In  mining  operations, 
the  f  uU  and  empty  carriages  or  vessels  being  con- 
nected together,  those  which  have  been  emptied 
are  from  time  to  time  raised  up  the  ascent  by  the 
descending  of  those  that  have  been  filled.  In  this 
way  let  the  descent  of  God's  mercies  and  the  gifts 
bestowed  out  of  His  fulness  raise  your  empty  vessels 
to  receive  again  and  again  from  His  inexhaustible 
treasury  all  that  you  need. — BitkenUth, 

a846.  GIFTS,  are  from  God.  A  violet  shed  its 
modest  beauties  at  the  turfy  foot  of  an  old  oak.  It 
livedo  there  many  days  during  the  kind  summer  in 
obscurity.  The  winds  and  the  rains  came  and  fell, 
but  they  did  not  hurt  the  violet.  Storms  often 
crashed  among  the  boughs  of  the  oak.  And  one 
day  said  the  oak,  **  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  your- 
self when  you  look  up  at  me,  you  little  thing  down 
there,  when  you  see  how  large  I  am  and  how  small 
you  are ;  when  you  see  how  small  a  space  you  fill, 
and  how  widely  my  branches  are  spread  f "  "  No," 
said  the  violet ;  "  we  are  boUi  tohere  Ood  has  placed 
us;  and  Ood  hat  given  ta  both  tome^ng.  He  has 
given  to  you  strength,  to  me  sweetness ;  and  I  offer 
Him  back  my  fragrance,  and  I  am  thankful  1 " 
"Sweetness  is  all  nonsense,"  said  the  oak;  "a 
few  days — a  month  at  most — where  and  what  will 
you  be  7  You  will  die,  and  the  place  of  your  grave 
will  not  lift  the  ground  higher  by  a  blade  of  grasai 
I  hope  to  stand  some  time— ages  perhaps ;  and 
then,  when  I  am  cut  down,  I  shall  be  a  ship,  to 
bear  men  over  the  sea,  or  a  coffin  to  hold  the  dust 
of  a  prince.  What  is  your  lot  to  mine  ?  "  **  But," 
cheerfully  breathed  the  violet  back,  "  we  are  both 
what  God  made  us,  and  we  are  both  where  He 
placed  us.  I  suppose  I  shall  die  soon.  I  hope  to 
die  fragrantly,  as  I  have  lived  fragrantly.  You 
must  be  cut  down  at  last ;  it  does  not  matter,  what 


I  see,  a  few  days  or  a  few  ages,  my  littleness  or 
your  laigeness ;  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  at  last. 
We  are  what  God  made  us.  We  are  where  God 
placed  us.  God  gave  you  strength ;  God  gave  me 
sweetness.*' 


a846.  GIFTS,  Divanity  of.  Mr.  Mostyn  was 
generally  esteemed  a  good  scholar  and  remarkably 
humble^  mortified,  and  pious,  but  was  inclined  to 
melaaeholy.  In  his  younger  days,  when  he  was 
assistant  to  another  minister,  some  good  people,  in 
his  hearing,  ascribing  their  oonvenion,  under  G^od, 
to  that  minister's  preaching,  he  seemed  dejected,  as 
if  he  were  of  no  use ;  when  a  sensible  countryman 
present,  who  bad  a  particular  value  for  his  ministry 
made  this  observation  for  his  encouragement — **  An 
ordinary  workman  may  hew  down  timber,  but  it 
must  be  an  accomplished  artist  that  diall  frame  it 
for  the  building."  Mr.  Mostyn,  upon  this,  rose  up 
and  cheerfully  replied,  **If  I  am  of  any  u$e  J  am 
tati^/led,  "^Dr.  Beet  ( WeUh  NoncoH^ormUy). 

a847.  GIFTS,  God  the  aonroo  ot  In  the  year 
1808  a  grand  performance  of  the  "Creation"  took 
place  at  Vienna.  Haydn  was  present^  but  he  was 
BO  old  and  feeble  that  he  had  to  be  wheeled  in  a 
chair  into  the  theatre,  where  a  princess  of  the  house 
of  Esterhazy  took  her  seat  by  his  side.  This  was 
the  last  time  that  Haydn  appeared  in  public,  and 
a  very  impressive  sight  it  must  have  been  to  see 
the  aged  father  of  music  listening  to  the  "Creation  " 
of  his  younger  days,  but  too  old  to  take  any  active 
share  in  the  performance.  The  presence  of  the  old 
man  roused  intense  enthusiasm  among  the  audience, 
which  could  no  longer  be  suppressed  as  the  dioras 
and  orchestra  burst  in  full  power  upon  the  superb 
passage^ "  And  there  was  light"  Amid  the  tumult 
of  the  enraptured  audience  the  old  composer  was 
seen  striving  to  raise  himself.  Once  on  his  feet, 
he  mustered  up  all  his  strength,  and  in  reply  to  the 
applause  of  the  audience,  he  cried  out  as  loud  as 
he  was  able,  '*No,  no  !  not  from  me,  but,"  point- 
ing to  heaven,  "from  thence— from  heaven  above 
—comes  alll"  saying  which,  he  fell  bade  in  his 
chair,  faint  and  exhausted,  and  had  to  be  carried 
out  of  the  room. — Fredrick  Crowett, 

a84&  GIFTS,  how  they  lose  their  Talna.  Dr. 
Luther,  holding  a  rose  in  his  hand,  said,  "*Tis  a 
magnificent  work  at  God.  Could  a  man  make  but 
one  such  rose  as  this,  he  would  be  thought  worthy 
of  all  honour ;  but  the  gifts  of  (}od  lose  tMir  value  ia 
our  eyet  from  their  very  ii^ntty.  How  wonderful  is 
the  resemblance  between  diildren  and  their  parents ! 
A  man  shall  have  half-a-dozen  sons,  all  like  him  as 
so  many  peas  are  like  another,  and  these  sons  again 
their  sons,  with  equal  exactness  of  resemblance ;  and 
so  it  goes  on.  The  heathen  noticed  these  likenesses. 
Dido  says  to  ^neas — 

*'  Si  mihi  i>arvn1u8  iBncaa  luderet  ia  rqIA^ 
Qui  ts  tautum  ore  referret.'' 

'Twas  a  form  of  malediction  among  the  Greeks  for 
a  man  to  wish  that  his  enemy's  son  might  be  unlike 
him  in  ituoe.— Luther' $  Table  Talk. 

a349.  GIFTS,  How  to  oonsocrato.  Almost  every 
hill  in  Mongolia  is  adorned  with  a  cairn  of  stones  on 
the  very  top.  This  cairn  is  a  thing  of  the  Mongolian 
religion.  When  it  is  determined  to  erect  one  men, 
women,  and  children  turn  out  and  gather  stones,  re- 
peating prayers  over  each  stone ;  and  thus  the  raised 
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beap  repreieiits  much  doTotion  on  tho  part  of  the 
gatheren.  Oh  that  all  oontributioiis  in  Ohristian 
lands  for  Christian  objects  were  raised  in  the  same 
vay !  Gifts  are  good ;  but  prayer-f ollowed  gifts  are 
predons.  And  why  should  not  every  giver  make 
his  gift  precious  by  his  prayers  ?  Why  should  not 
every  coin  and  every  copper  dropped  into  a  collect- 
ing-box be  not  only  a  gift  to  God,  but  the  tally  of 
prayers  offered  to  God  f— i2«v.  J.  ifUmourf  M,A, 

2800.  GIFTS,  nfloessaxy  ai  well  as  good  intan- 
tionfl.  When,  in  a  Turkish  mosque,  one  with  a 
very  harsh  voice  was  reading  the  Koran  in  a  loud 
tone,  a  good  and  holy  Mollah  went  to  him  and 
said,  *'What  is  your  monthly  stipend?"  and  he 
answered,  ''Nothing."  **Then,!*  said  he,  "why 
give  thyself  so  much  trouble ! "  and  he  said,  **  I  am 
reading  for  the  sake  of  God."  The  good  Mollah 
replied,  "For  the  aake  of  God  do  not  read  ;  for  if 
you  enunciate  the  Koran  after  this  manner,  thou 
wilt  oast  a  shade  over  the  glory  uf  orthodoxy." — 
PcatonHoodL 

3861.  GUTS,  (hiT  own.  A  little  girl  at  Lyons, 
in  France,  asked  her  mother  to  give  her  a  small  sum 
of  money  to  subscribe  to  the  Bible  Society  of  that 
city.  The  mother,  who  was  always  anxious  that 
her  child  should  consider  the  ground  of  her  actions, 
explained  to  her  that  she  would  not  really  herself 
be  a  subscriber  unless  it  was  with  her  own  money, 
and  suggested  to  her  that  she  might  earn  a  trifle  if 
she  liked  to  do  some  sewing  beyond  her  usual  work. 
The  little  girl  gladly  undertook  this,  and  thus  be- 
came- a  monthly  subscriber  mLh  her  own  money, — 
WhiUeroet, 

2362.  GIVE,  Refufling  to.  A  lady  who  refused 
to  give,  after  hearing  a  charity  sermon,  had  her 
l>ocket  picked  as  she  was  leaving  church.  On 
roxUcing  the  discovery  she  said,  '*  The  parson  could 
not  fizid  the  way  to  my  pocket,  but  the  devil  did." 

2868.  GIVEB,  A  generona.  An  ingenious  artist, 
being  driven  out  of  all  employment,  and  reduced  to 
great  distress,  had  no  resource  to  which  to  apply 
except  that  of  <m  elder  brother,  who  was  in  good 
circumstances.  To  him,  therefore,  he  applied,  and 
begged  some  little  hovel  to  live  in  and  some  small 
provision  for  his  support  The  brother  melted  into 
tears,  and  said,  **  You,  my  dear  brother  1  you  live 
in  a  hovel !  You  are  a  man;  you  are  an  honour  to 
the  family.  I  am  nothing.  You  shall  take  this 
bouse  and  the  estate,  and  I  will  be  your  guest,  if 
you  please;"  The  brothers  lived  together  without 
its  being  distinguishable  who  was  the  proprietor  of 
the  estate,  till  the  death  of  the  elder  put  the  artist 
in  possessiim  of  it. 

2864L  GIVEB,  The  largest  The  late  Bishop 
Selwyn  was  a  man  of  ready  wit  as  well  as  of  devout 
Christian  feeling.  In  his  New  Zealand  diocese  it 
was  proposed  to  allot  the  seats  of  a  new  church, 
when  the  Bishop  asked  on  what  principle  the  allot- 
ment was  to  be  made,  to  which  it  was  replied  that 
the  largest  donors  should  have  the  best  seats,  and  so 
on  in  proportion.  To  this  arrangement,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  every  one,  the  Bishop  assented,  and  presently 
the  question  arose  who  bad  given  the  most.  This,  it 
was  answered,  should  be  decided  by  the  subscription 
list.  "  And  now,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  foAo  hoe  given 
the  mott  f  The  poor  widow  in  the  temple,  in  casting 
into  the  treasury  her  two  mites,  had  cast  in  more 
than  they  all ;  for  they  of  their  abundance  had  cast 


in  their  gifts,  but  she  of  her  penury  had  cast  in  all ' 
her  living." 

2866.  GIVING,  a  aign  of  pexfeetaeis.  When 
wheat  is  growing  it  holds  all  its  kernels  tight  in 
its  own  ear.  But  when  it  is  ripe  the  kernels  are 
scattered  every  whither,  and  it  is  only  the  btraw 
that  is  left — Beecher» 

2868.  GIVING,  a  talent  I  heard  the  other  day 
of  a  wealthy  brother  belonging  to  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination. On  an  intimation  to  the  church  of  his 
desire  to  be  set  apart  for  ministerial  trainings  a 
deputation  was  appointed  to  confer  with  him  on  the 
subject.  After  due  and  anxious  deliberation,  they 
returned  with  their  report  It  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  young  man  in  question  had  one  great  talent 
which  might  be  usefully  employed  for  the  good  of 
the  community,  for  the  service  of  the  church,  and 
for  the  honour  of  God;  aud  that  was,  the  gift  of 
giving, — J,  B,  Oough, 


2867.  GIVING,  and  praying.  Dr.  Antliff  tells 
a  story  of  Father  Sewell  coming  late  into  a  meeting 
held  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  home 
mission  work.  The  collection  had  just  been  made 
when  the  old  gentleman  entered.  The  pastor  no 
sooner  caught  sight  of  his  aged  friend  than  he  said, 
"  Our  friend  Mr.  Sewell  will,  I  am  sure,  dose  the 
meeting  by  offering  prayer  for  God*s  blessing  on  the 
proceedings."  Father  Sewell  stood  up,  but  he  did 
not  pray.  He  did  not  shut  his  eyes,  but,  on  the 
contraiy,  seemed  looking  for  something.  He  did 
not  clasp  his  hands,  but  put  them  into  his  pockets 
and  fumbled  there  with  much  perseverance.  "  I  am 
afraid,"  said  the  pastor,  "  that  my  brother  did  not 
understand  me.  Friend  Sewell,  I  did  not  ask  you 
to  give,  but  to  pray."  *'  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  straight- 
forward, bluff  speaker,  "  but  /  oovld  not  pray  till  I 
had  given.  It  would  be  hypocrisy  to  ank  a  blessing 
on  that  which  I  did  not  think  worth  giving." 

2868.  GIVING,  and  reward  ol  On  a  certain 
occasion,  after  a  charity  sermon  at  the  United  Pres- 
byterian church  in  Broughton  Place,  Edinburgh, 
one  of  the  congregation,  by  accident,  put  a  crown- 
piece  into  the  plate  instead  of  a  penny,  and  starting 
back  at  its  white  and  predons  face,  asked  to  have  it 
back.  But  Jeems  (the  doorkeeper),  who  held  the 
plate,  said, "  In  once,  in  for  ever.^  '*  Aweel,  aweel," 
grunted  the  unwilling  giver,  *'  I'll  get  credit  for  it 
in  heaven."  *'  Na,  na»"  said  Jeems,  "  ye'il  get  credit 
only  for  the  penny  1 " — J)r,  Jo/in  Brown. 

2869.  GIVING,  Bleuedneea  of.  A  merchant  of 
St  Petersburg,  at  his  own  cost,  supported  several 
native  missionaries  in  Indi%  and  gave  liberally  to 
the  cause  of  Christ  at  home.  On  being  asked  how 
he  could  afford  to  do  it,  he  replied,  "Before  my 
conversion,  when  I  served  the  world  and  self,  I  did 
it  on  a  grand  scale  and  at  the  most  lavish  expense. 
And  when  Grod,  by  His  grace,  called  me  out  of  dark- 
ness, I  resolved  that  Christ  and  His  cause  ehould 
have  more  than  I  had  ever  spent  in  the  world.  And 
as  to  giving  so  much,  it  is  God  who  enables  me  to 
do  it ;  for  at  my  conversion  I  solemnly  promised 
that  I  would  give  to  His  cause  a  fixed  proportion 
of  all  that  my  business  brought  in  to  me ;  and  every 
year  since  I  made  that  promise  it  has  brought  me 
in  about  double  what  it  did  the  year  before,  so  that 
I  easily  can,  as  I  do,  double  my  gifts  for  His  ser- 
vioe."~J/enry  T.  YTt^uunf. 
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3860.  OIVINO,  BlMsednass  of.  A  woman  who 
was  known  to  be  verv  poor  came  to  a  munonarj 
meeting  in  Wakefield,  and  offered  to  subecribe  a 
penny  a  week  to  the  mission  fund.  *'  Surely/'  said 
one,  **  you  are  too  poor  to  afford  this  ?  "  She  re- 
plied, **  I  spin  so  many  hanks  of  yam  a  week  for 
my  liring,  and  PU  tpin  one  hank  more,  and  that  will 
be  a  penny  a  week  for  the  society." 

8861.  OIVI1I0,  BlesBedneta  ot  A  tntor  went 
with  his  pupil  to  walk  in  the  fields.  As  they  went 
they  saw  a  coat  and  a  pair  of  boots  by  the  pathside, 
belonging  to  a  poor  man  who  was  working  in  the 
field.  "  Let  us  have  some  fun,*'  said  the  boy ;  **  I'll 
hide  the  boots."  "No,"  replied  the  tutor}  "we 
should  never  give  pain,  especially  to  the  poor.  Put 
a  thaler  into  each  boot,  and  then  we  vrill  hide  our- 
selves to  see  what  will  happen."  It  was  done,  and 
they  hid  themselves.  Not  long  after  the  man  came 
across  the  field ;  he  was  old  and  infirm.  As  he  put 
on  his  coat  he  studc  one  foot  into  sf  boot ;  then,  feel- 
ing something  hard,  he  bent  down  to  take  it  out, 
when,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  the  piece  of  money. 
He  looked  every  way,  but  could  see  no  one.  Then 
he  looked  into  the  other  boot»  and  saw  another'thaler. 
Down  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  with  tears  streaming 
down  his  face,  he  pnused  God  for  the  money.  He 
told  God  in  prayer  that  now  he  could  give  bread  to 
his  sick  wife  and  hungry  children.  The  lad  was 
deeply  affected,  and  felt  how  much  better  it  was  to 
give  than  to  receive. — Der  OlatibeniboU. 

S86&.  OivmO,  ChaerftiL  In  one  of  the  mission 
congregations  in  Jamaica  a  collection  was  to  be 
taken  for  missionary  purposea.  One  of  the  brethren 
was  appointed  to  preside,  and  resolutions  were 
'adopted  as  follows  :--<l*)  "  Utidved,  That  we  will  aZ{ 
eive.  (2.)  Re$cived,  That  we  will  give  a»  Um  Lord 
hoi  proipered  us.  (3.)  Xeiolved,  That  we  will  give 
cheerfully,**  Good  rules,  that  might  each  be  olinohed 
with  a  Scripture  text.  Then  the  contribution  began, 
each  person,  according  to  custom,  walking  up  to  the 
communion-table  to  deposit  his  gift  under  the  eye 
of  the  presiding  officer.  One  of  the  most  well-to-do 
members  hung  back  until  he  was  painfully  notice- 
able ;  and  when  he  at  last  deposited  his  gift,  the 
brother  at  the  table  remarked,  "Dat  is  'cordin' 
to  de  fust  resolushun,  but  not  'cordin'  to  de  second." 
The  member  retired  angrily  to  his  seat,  taking  back 
his  money ;  but  conscience  or  pride  kept  working, 
till  he  came  back  and  doubled  hia  contribution  with 
a  crabbed,  *'Take  dat,  den."  The  brother  at  the 
table  again  spoke — "  Dat  may  be  'cordin'  to  de  fust 
and  second  resolushuns,  but  it  isn't  'cordin'  to  de 
third."  The  giv^r,  after  a  little,  accepted  the  re- 
buke, and  came  up  a  third  time  with  a  still  larger 
gift  and  a  good-natured  face.  Then  the  faithful 
president  expressed  his  gratification  thus — "Dat's 
'cordin'  to  all  de  resolushuns." 

3868.  OivimO,  Coii8clentl<mf.  Among  the  con- 
tributions to  Mr.  Miiller's  Orphan  Homes  we  find 
the  following  : — "From  a  Christian  butcher,  198.," 
being  one  penny  for  each  sheep  which  he  had  had 
in  bis  shop  since  last  he  sent.  In  a  similar  way  one 
penny  is  presented  by  several  bakers  for  each  sack 
of  flour  they  bake  ;  or  bootmakers,  fw  each  pair  of 
boots  they  sell ;  or  dressmakers,  for  each  dress  they 
make ;  or  shopkeepers,  one  penn  v  on  each  pound 
they  take  in  their  shops.  A  bnilaer  gives  a  pound 
for  each  lM>nse  he  sells ;  a  poor  woman,  who  earns 
her  money  by  washing,  gives  a  halfpenny  out  of 


every  shilling;  and  another,  who  goes  out  as  a 
charwoman,  sends  one  penny  out  of  every  sliiUing 
she  earns. — Brief  NarraUve  of  FaeU. 

8864.  aiVINQ,Gtod'sr«taxilfor.  An  old  farmer 
once  attended  a  missionary  meeting,  and  though  he 
was  little  accustomed  to  giving,  liter  considerable 
mental  disputation,  and  tpeeialljf  ioUh  an  eve  to  the 
promieed  returns,  he  ventured  to  cast  a  shilling  into 
the  box.  On  his  journey  home  that  fine  moonlight 
night  he  saw  lying  on  the  road  a  beautiful  white 
shilling,  which  he  was  nowise  loth  to  put  into  his 
pocket.  Having  reached  his  dwelling,  it  was  not 
long  before  he  began  to  report  the  statements  he 
had  heard  at  the  meeting,  laying  special  stress  on 
the  fact  that  one  and  another  of  the  speakers  said, 
that  if  anything  was  given  to  the  Lord's  eanse,  the 
Lord  would  give  it  back.  "  And,"  said  he,  "I  am 
sure  now  that  these  men  tell  the  truth,  for  I  gave 
a  shilling  to  the  collection,  and  coming  home  I  found 
one  on  the  way  home."  One  of  the  servant-men, 
having  listened  to  the  old  farmer's  account,  at  last 
said,  "  Now,  Mester,  do  you  think  you  understand 
it  right  t  m  tell  you  how  I  think  it  is.  You  see, 
^ou  gave  the  shilling  because  you  expected  to  have 
It  given  you  back ;  and  yer  see,  Mester,  the  Lord 
loyeth  a  cheerful  giver,  and  so  He  did  not  like  your 
givinff  that  way,  and  I  daresay  He  just  thought  He 
would  not  have  your  money  on  that  principTe,  and 
so  He  threw  it  at  you  on  the  road." 

3866.  OIVIN(},  Lav  of.  A  dispute  xwpeeting 
the  meaning  of  the  right  hand  not  knowing  what 
the  left  hand  does  arose  some  time  ago^  when  an 
Irishman,  hearing  that  the  disputants  could  not 
agree  on  an  exposition,  said  he  could  explain  the 
text  for  them.  *<Well,"  said  they,  **\et  us  have 
your  interpretation."  *'  Why,  of  course,  yer  honour, 
it  just  manes  this,  that  when  a  collection  is  made 
you  should  put  both  hands  into  your  pockets  at 
once,  and  then,  shore,  one  will  not  know  what  the 
other's  doing."— i>r.  Antliff, 

3866.  OIVINO,  L«w  of.  One  day  Oberlin  was 
reading  in  the  Old  Testament  where  God  told  the 
Jews  that  He  expected  them  to  give  a  tithe  of  all 
their  property  to  Him.  Said  he  to  himself,  **  Well, 
I  am  sure  that  I,  as  a  Christian,  have  three  times 
as  many  blessings  as  the  Jews  had.  If  it  was  right 
for  a  Jew  to  give  one-tenth  of  his  property  to  God, 
surely  I  ought  to  give  at  least  tiiree  timee  as  much 
at  that,**  So  he  made  up  his  mind  to  do  this.  Out 
of  every  ten  dollars  that  he  received  he  laid  aside 
three  to  give  to  Gk>d  and  the  poor.  Out  of  eyery 
hundred  dollars  he  laid  aside  thirty.  He  kept  on 
doing  this  all  his  life,  and  God  blessed  him  for  it, 
and  he  always  hod  as  much  money  as  he  needed. 

3867.  aiVIHO,  Lftir  Of.  There  is  in  Austria  a 
monastery  which,  in  former  times,  was  reiy  rich, 
and  remained  rich  so  long  as  it  was  charitable  to 
the  poor ;  but  tohen  U  ceaaed  to  give,  ihen  it  heoame 
indigent,  and  is  so  to  this  day.  Not  long  since  a 
poor  man  went  there  and  solicited  alms,  which  were 
denied  him  ;  he  demanded  the  cause  why  they  re- 
fused to  give  for  Gk>d's  sake.  The  porter  of  the 
monastery  answered,  "We  are  become  poor  ;'*  where- 
upon the  mendicant  said,  *'The  cause  of  yonr  poverty 
is  this:  ye  had  formerly  in  this  monastery  two 
brethren,  the  one  named  Date  (give),  and  the  other 
Ddbiiur  (it  shall  be  given  you).  The  former  ye 
thrust  out;  the  other  went  away  of  himseli" — 
Luther. 
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tSM.  GxVikG,  Lore  at  A  widow  found  pardon 
and  peace  in  the  SaTioor  in  her  siztj-ninth  jear. 
Naturally  of  a  tbaakfnl  and  happy  temperament, 
her. gratitude  and  love  now  orerflowed.  She  was 
often  seen  to  drop  a  gift  in  the  churoh-door  box, 
though  her  xneome  was  only  28.  6d.  per  week.  A 
fall  in  her  seventy-seoond  year  prevented  her  ever 
coming  out  again.  A  little  boy  being  seen  to  drop 
something  into  the  box,  was  asked  what  it  was. 
He(  said,  ** It  is  Mrs.  W.'s  penny."  He  was  asked 
to  take  it  back  to  her,  and  to  say  that  her  good 
intention  was  highly  prized,  but  that  her  friends 
could  not  let  her  reduce  her  small  means  by  such  a 
gift,  especially  as  she  could  no  longer  come  out  to 
worship.  She  replied,  "Boy,  why  did  you  let  them 
see  you  give  it?  Take  it  again,  and  put  it  into  the 
box  on  the  sly,  when  no  one  sees  you."  Then, 
weeping,  she  said,  "  What,  and  am  I  not  to  be  allowed 
to  hkp  in  the  work  of  Qod  any  more  because  I  can't 
get  out !  " — Preadiei't  Lantern, 

S869.  aiVIHa,  Lnxvy  o£  *  It  is  told  of  John 
Wesley  that  when  he  bestowed  a  gift  or  rendered 
any  one  a  service  he  lifted  his  hat  as  though  he 
were  receiving  inetead  of  conferring  on  obligation, — 
Chrittian  Family, 

2870.  OIVING,  UotlTO  In.  A  missionaiy  in  the 
West  Indies  having  called  on  the  people  for  help  in 
spreadlnff  the  gospel,  a  negro  came  forward,  and 
putting  his  hand  in  one  pocket,  pulled ,  out  some 
silver,  saying,  '*  That  for  me,  Massa ; "  and  another 
parcel  from  another  pocket,  ''That's  for  my  wife, 
Massa;"  and  another  still — in  all  upwards  of  twelve 
dollars— **  That's  for  my  child,  Massa^'  When 
asked  if  he  were  not  giving  too  much,  he  eaiJ, 
*'  God'i  work  mutt  be  dont,  Massa,  and  I  may  be 
dead." 

2371.  GIVIKa,  HotiT«  of.  **  Passing  through 
one  of  the  most  public  streets  in  London,"  says  a 
writer,  "  I  observed  a  well-dressed  girl,  apparently 
not  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age,  just  entering  a 
pastrycook's  shop.  At  that  very  moment  a  wretched 
old  woman  solicited  charity.  The  young  lady  no 
Booner  cast  her  eyes  on  her  than,  giving  her  the 
money  she  had  in  her  hand  to  spend,  she  exclaimed, 
'  Thai  ie  better/*  and  darted  out  of  sight  in  an 
instant." 

2272.  OIVIKO,  MotiTM  for.  Dr.  OiU,  when,  on 
one  occasion,  he  was  preaching  a  charity  sermon, 
oonduded  it  thus — "  Here  are  present,  I  doubt  not, 
persons  of  divers  sentiments.  Some  believe  in^rM 
«n{/,  and  some  in  free  graee  ;  those  of  yon  who  are 
free-willers  will  give  to  this  collection,  of  course, 
for  the  sake  of  what  you  suppose  you  wiU  get  by  it ; 
those  of  you,  on  the  other  hand,  who  expect  salva- 
tion by  grace  alone  will  contribute  to  the  present 
charity  out  of  love  and  gratitude  to  God.  So,  be- 
tween free  will  and  free  grace,  I  hope  we  shiJl  have 
a  good  collection." 

2878.  GIVING,  PnrpOM  tL  Seeing  a  father  send 
hb  little  girl  with  a  few  pence  to  a  poor  man,  I  said 
to  the  father,  **  Excuse  my  asking  why  yon  tent  the 
ehUd  to  gWe  the  pence  t "  He  replied,  "  I  want  her 
to  learn  to  do  nice  things  while  she  is  a  little  one." 
Is  not  this  one  great  reason  why  our  Heavenly 
Father  honours  us  to  be  givers,  that  we  may  learn 
to  do  kind,  godlike  things  while  we  are  little  ones 
in  this  world,  while  we  are  surrounded  by  those  who 
need  them  in  so  many  forms  ? — Prtaohert  Lantern, 


2374.  GIVIVG,  Thoni^tftiL  A  poor  blind  girl 
in  England  brought  to  a  decgyman  thirty  shillings 
for  the  missionary  cause.  He  objected,  "Ton  are 
a  poor  blind  girl,  and  cannot  afford  to  give  so  m^ph." 
**  I  am  indeA  blind,"  said  she,  "  but  can  affonl  to 
give  these  thirty  shillinss  better,  perhi^M,  than  you 
suppose."  ''How  so?"  "I  am,  sir,  by  trade  a 
basketmaker,  and  can  work  as  well  in  the  dark  as 
in  the  light.  Now,  I  am  sure  in  the  last  winter  it 
must  have  cost  those  girls  who  have  eyes  more  than 
thirty  shillings  for  candles  to  work  by,  which  I  have 
saved,  and  therefore  hope  you  will  take  it  for  the 
missionaries." 

2875.  GIVING,  UnootontatlouL  Rabbi  Abba  is 
held  up  as  a  pattern  in  the  Talmud.  To  avoid 
shaming  the  poor  he  carried  a  bag  of  alms  on  his 
back,  from  which  they  might  help  themselves. — 
Tkotuek, 

2878.  GLOBT,  Choioo  of  ondnring'.  Agesilaus 
.  .  .  might  have  led  Tigranes,  King  of  Armenia, 
captive  at  the  wheels  of  his  chariot.  He  rather 
obose  to  make  him  an  ally ;  on  which  occasion  he 
made  use  of  that  memorable  expreasion,  "  I  prefer 
the  glory  thai  will  lattfor  ever  to  that  of  a  day." — 
Plutarch, 

2877.  GLOBT,  claimed  for  God  alono.  Crom- 
well, in  announdng  the  victory  at  the  battle  of 
Naseby  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
added,  "  Sir,  this  is  none  other  but  the  hand  of  Ood, 
and  to  Him  alone  give  the  glory  wherein  none  are 
to  share  with  mm,'*— LittUt  Bittorieal  Ligfitt, 


2878.  GLOBT,  dearly  bought  It  was  said  of 
Wellington  that  he  never  used  the  word  **  glory,** 
What  is  true  of  him  is,  that  he  always  put  the  word 
duty  as  his  first  aim,  and  always  loved  to  look,  not 
to  hii  own  private  ends,  but  to  public  results.  Too 
used  up  after  Waterloo  save  to  eat  something  and  - 
throw  himself  on  his  bed,  the  tears  channelling  white 
streaks  down  his  battle-stained  cheeks,  the  next 
morning,  when  his  secretary  read  the  roll-call  of 
the  dead,  he  wrote  thus  to  a  friend : — "  I  cannot 
express  the  regret  and  sorrow  I  feel  at  these  losses. 
The  glory  resulting  from  such  actions,  so  dearly 
bought,  can  be  no  consolation  to  me  compared  with 
the  loas."--V.  Main  Fritwdl 

2379.  GLOBT,  Hnman,  what  it  eomof  to.    A 

moment  before  he  uttered  his  last  sigh  he  called  the 
herald  who  had  carried  his  banner  iMfore  him  in  all 
his  battles,  and  commanded  him  to  fasten  to  the 
top  of  a  lance  the  shroud  in  whidi  the  dying  prince 
was  soon  to  be  buried.  " Qo,"  said  he,  "carry  the 
lance,  unfurl  this  banner;  and  while  you  lift  up 
this  standard,  proclaim,  '  This,  this  is  all  that  re* 
mains  to  Saladin  the  Great  (the  conqueror  and 
the  king  of  the  empire)  of  all  his  glory.' "  Chris- 
tians, I  perform  to-day  the  office  of  this  herald.  I 
fasten  to  the  sta£f  of  a  spear  sensual  and  intellectual 
pleasures,  worldly  riches,  and  human  honours.  All 
these  I  reduce  to  the  piece  of  crape  in  which  you 
will  shortly  be  buried.  This  standard  of  death  I 
lift  up  in  your  sight,  and  I  cry,  "This,  thit  it  all 
that  will  remain  to  you  of  the  possessions  for  which 
you  exchanged  your  souls." — &iurin. 

2880.  GLOBT,  Worldly.  During  the  old  French 
Revolution  of  17D8  the  royal  tombs  in  the  crypt  of 
the  magnificent  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris, 
were  all  opened  by  the  republicans.    The  treasures 
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of  the  coffins  were  taken  oat,  oonsUting  of  silver 
seeptrefy  coronets,  rings,  and  other  articles  ; .  the 
lead  coffins  were  melted  down  to  moke  bullets; 
and  the  bones  and  bodies  of  the  sovereigns  that 
had  reigned  over  France  for  fourteen  centuries 
were  all  thrown  into  a  pit  near  the  church,  and 
the  grass  now  grows  over  their  common  graves. 
Buch  is  the  glory  of  this  transitory  world. — DtnUm, 

8881.  QOD,  a  Father.  Mr.  William  Birch  was 
once  preaching  to  a  crowd  of  poor  coloured  people, 
and  tried  to  speak  of  Grod  as  our  Judge.  While 
preaching,  although  the  people  shouted  ** Glory  I" 
and  **  Hallelujah  I "  yet  he  felt  he  was  not  showing 
God  in  the  best  light  to  draw  men  unto  Him ;  so  he 
iSnished  up  by  describing  the  father  receiving  the  pro- 
digal son,  which  caused  the  poor  black  folks  to  burst 
into  a  song  of  praise.  One  of  the  head-men  came  for- 
ward, and,  while  tears  filled  his  eyes,  he  grasped  Mr. 
Birch*s  hand,  exclaiming,  "  Yes,  Massa,  affer  all,  de 
good  God  am  de  bes'  f  rien'  of  us  all  1 " 

2883.  GOD,  a  Father.  Alexander  the  Great 
went  to  hear  Piiammo,  an  Egyptian  philosopher; 
and  the  saying  of  his  that  pleased  him  most  was, 
that  all  men  are  governed  by  God,  for  in  eveiy- 
thing  that  which  rules  or  governs  is  divine.  But 
Alexander's  own  maxim  was  more  agreeable  to 
sound  philosophy ;  he  said,  "  God  ia  the  common  PaHur 
of  men^  but  more  particularly  of  the  good  and  the 
virtuous." — Plutarch. 

S888.  GOD,  A  forgivliiir*  An  old  man  and  his 
wife  in  Flintshire  were  much  annoyed  by  their 
neighbour's  cattle  going  over  their  fences  into  their 
wheat  and  grass,  and  thus  causing  great  loss  to  the 
poor  old  people.  David,  the  old  man,  got  impatient 
kt  last,  and  one  day,  entering  the  house,  he  said  to 
his  wife,  '*  Our  neighbour's  cattle  have  been  again 
in  our  wheat.  1*11  make  him  pay  the  damage  this 
time.''  "  Don't  talk  about  paying,  David.  '  I  will 
repay,'  saith  the  Lord."  "  No,  indeed,  He  won't," 
said  David ;  *'  He  is  too  ready  to  forgive,  a  great 
deal,  to  do  that" — Clerical  Library, 

8884.  QOD,  a  Good  Paymaittr.  A  boy,  hearing 
the  Rev.  J.  Wesley  preach,  cheerfully  put  a  shilling 
in  the  plate.  Twenty  years  afterwards  the  boy  told 
Mr.  Wesley  that  Grod  was  a  good  Paymaster ;  for  he 
was  then  worth  £20,000,  and  had  the  grace  of  God 
in  his  heart. 

2386.  GOD,  A  personaL  Hermann  Lotze  closes 
one  of  the  profoundest  discussions  of  modern  times 
by  proclaiming  his  faith  in  a  personal  Grod.  "Tlie 
true  beginning  of  metaphysics,"  he  says,  "lies  in 
ethics.  I  grant  that  there  is  something  insufficient 
in  this  expression,  but  I  am  yet  convinc^  that  I  am 
on  the  right  way  in  philosophy  when  I  find  in  what 
ought  to  be  the  ground  of  what  is.  I  close  my 
investigation  with  no  consciousness  at  all  of  infalli- 
bility, ynth  the  hope  that  I  have  not  been  every- 
where mistaken,  and,  for  the  rest,  with  the  Oriental 
proverb,  *Ood  knom  the  truth  better  than  J,*" — 
JUv,  Joseph  Cook. 

2886.  GOD,  a  Proteotor.  Mrs.  Ann  Wilkinson, 
a  pious  woman,  was  returning  from  Newcastle  in  her 
cart,  late  at  night,  and  was  met  at  Walbottle  Deane, 
the  most  lonely  part  of  the  road,  by  a  man,  who 
seized  hold  of  the  horse's  head.  She  gave  no  utter- 
ance of  alarm,  and  the  man,  somewhat  taken  aback, 
said,  "Are  you  not  frightened?"     "Oh  no,"  she 


replied,  "  I  am  not  frightened.    I  have  a  good  Pre- 
teetor,**    He  dropped  the  bridle  and  moved  o£ 

8887.  GOD,  a  ihield.  "  Do  you  see  this  lock  of 
hair  ?  "  said  an  old  man  one  day  to  a  friend.  "  Yes ;, 
but  what  of  it  ?  I  suppose  it  belonged  to  some  dear 
child  who  is  now  in  heaven."  "Iso,"  said  the  old 
man ;  "  it  is  a  lock  of  my  own  hair,  and  it  is  now 
nearly  seven^  years  since  it  was  cut  from  my 
head.  "  But  why  are  you  so  careful  about  a  lock 
of  your  own  hsir  ?  "  asked  his  friend.  "  I  keep  it 
because  it  reminds  me  of  the  wonderful  care  that 
God  takes  of  His  people.  I  was  a  little  boy  of  four 
yean  old,  with  long  curly,  golden  locks.  One  day 
my  father  went  into  the  woods  to  cut  up  a  log, 
and  I  went  with  hinu  I  was  standing  on  one  side, 
watching  with  interest  the  strokes  of  the  heavy  axe, 
as  it  went  up  and  came  down  upon  the  wood.  Some 
of  the  splinters  fell  at  my  feet,  and  I  stooped  to  pick 
them  up.  In  doing  this  I  stumbled  and  fell  for- 
ward, and  in  a  moment  my  curly  head  lay  upon  the 
log.  I  had  fallen  just  at  the  moment  when  the  axe 
was  oomine  down  with  all  its  force.  It  was  too  late 
to  stop  the  blow.  Down  came  the  axe.  I  screamed  ; 
my  father  fell  to  the  ground  in  terror.  He  oonld 
n<it  stay  the  stroke ;  and  in  the  blindness  which  the 
midden  horror  caused,  he  thought  he  had  surely 
killed  his  boy.  We  soon  recovered — I  from  my 
fright,  and  he  from  his  terror.  He  caught  me  in 
his  arms,  and  looked  at  me  from  head  to  foot  to  find 
the  wound  which  he  thought  he  must  have  given 
me.  Not  a  scar  was  to  be  seen.  He  knelt  down 
upon  the  grass  and  gave  thanks  to  God  for  this 
wonderful  preservation.  Then  he  took  up  his  axe, 
and  looked  at  it,  and  found  a  few  hairs  upon  its 
edge.  He  turned  to  the  log  he  had  been  splitting;, 
and  there  was  a  single  lock  of  his  boy's  hair.  It  was 
sharply  cut  through,  and  laid  upon  the  log.  ThU 
was  the  lock, 

2888.  GOD,  and  man,  CommmiioB  ol  A  con- 
verted heathen  said,  "I  open  my  Bible  and  Gitd 
talks  with  me ;  I  close  my  Bil)le  and  then  I  talk 
with  God."— /)r.  Antliff. 

8889.  GOD  and  man,  Loye  of.  I  remember  a 
beautiful  poem  of  Leigh  Hunt's.  In  simple  words  it 
says  thus: — ^There  was  a  Rabbi  in  the  East  who 
much  desired  not  only  to  love  Grod,  but  also  to  fed, 
sure  that  he  loved  God.  Now  it  happened  that  he 
had  a  dream,  and  in  his  dream  an  angel  appeared 
to  him  having  the  Boll  of  Life,  in  which  were 
written  the  names  of  those  who  loved  Grod.  It  was 
unrolled  before  him,  but,  to  his  dismay,  he  could  not 
trace  his  name  there.  As  the  angel  was  departing 
the  poor  Babbi  looked  up  with  his  grief  upon  him 
and  said,  "At  least  write  down  my  name  as  one 
who  loves  his  fellow-man."  Next  night  be  dreamed 
again,  and  the  angel,  with  the  roll,  appeared  once 
more,  and  unrolled  it  before  his  eyes,  when,  to  his 
surprise  and  delight,  his  name  headed  all  the  rest ;  it 
was  the  first  on  the  list. — Rev,  Q.  LiUing^  LL.B, 

2390.  GOD  and  man,  Trost  in.  One  sunny  day 
Mrs.  Fairfax  and  her  son  and  daughter  (afterwards 
Mrs.  Somerville,  the  authoress)  had  prepared  to  go 
to  Edinburgh  (across  the  Firth  of  Forth).  When 
they  came  to  the  shore  the  skipper  said,  "  I  wonder 
that  the  leddy  boats  to-day,  for,  though  it  is  calm 
here  under  the  lea  of  the  land,  there  is  a  stiff  breese 
outside."  The  young  people  made  a  sign  for  him 
to  hold  his  tongue,  for  they  were  anxious  to  cross. 
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HiK  Fairfax  went  down  to  the  cabin,  and 
aQent  and  qniet  for  a  time ;  bat  when  they  began 
to  roQ  and  be  toned  about,  ihe  called  out  to  the 
■kipper,  "Oeorge,  this  is  an  awful  itorml  I  am 
rare  we  are  in  great  danger.  Mind  how  yon  iteer ; 
remember  I  tnut  in  you  1 "  The  skipper  laughed, 
and  said,  "  Dinna  trust  in  me,  leddy ;  trust  in  God 
Almighty."  In  perfect  terror,  and  showing  how 
fear  had  upset  the  judgment,  the  old  lady  called 
out,  "Dear  me,  Juu  U  eotM  to  thtUf" — Jeunet 
DougUu,  PKD, 

2M1.  GOD  aad  man.  Some  nwn'i  eatlaiata  ol 
While  Voltaire  lived  at  Lausanne  one  of  the  bailies 
(the  chief  magistrates  of  the  city)  said  to  him, 
"Monsieur  de  Voltairs^  they  say  that  you  have 
written  against  the  good  G(od ;  it  is  veiy  wrong, 
but  I  hope  He  will  pmon  you.  •  •  •  But,  Monsieur 
de  Voltaire^  take  very  good  care  not  to  write  against 
their  excellencies  of  Berne,  our  sovereign  lords,  for 
be  assured  that  they  wiU  nefftr  forgive  yoo." — 
SmOeM. 

aS9a.  QOD,  and  maa'a  art  When  Mrs.  Siddons 
beheld  the  statue  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere,'  in  the 
Louvre^  in  1814,  she  said,  **  What  a  great  idea  it 
gives  us  of  Qod,  to  think  that  He  has  made  a 
human  being  capable  of  fashioning  so  divine  a 

280S.  000,  Aoknowltdgliig:  Mr.  Speaker  Crooke 
was  presented  to  Queen  JSlixabeth  in,  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  occasion  of  his  election.  Li  his  speech 
he  said  that  England  had  been  defended  against 
the  Spaniards  and  their  Armada  by  her  mighty 
arm.  The  Queen  interrupted  him,  and  from  the 
throne  said,  **No ;  but  hy  the  mighty  hand  of  Ood^ 
Mr.  Speaker." 

2394.  GOD,  all  in  alL  The  first  of  the  figures 
that  denote  a  thousand  millions  is  one  ;  the  rest  are 
many.  Bat  that  one  is  an  integer  or  real  quantity, 
while  the  others  are  but  cyphers ;  and  though  these 
cyphers  count  for  much  when  that  figure  backs 
them,  without  it  they  count  for  nothing,  though 
increased  a  millionfold.  Numerically  Grod  is  but 
one ;  Hb  creatures  are  many.  But  without  that 
One  what  are  these  many  ? — John  Guthrie^  M.A, 

2396.  QOD,  Alona  with.  "I  will  give  you  ten 
shillings,*'  said  a  man  to  a  profane  swearer,  '*if 
you  in}!  go  into  the  village  graveyard  at  twelve 
o'dock  to-night  and  swear  the  same  oaths  you  have 
uttered,  when  you  are  alone  wUh  God,**  "Agreed, 
said  the  man ;  "an  easy  way  to  make  ten  shiUings. 
"  Well,  come  to-morrow  and  say  you  have  done  it, 
and  you  shall  have  the  money."  Midnight  came. 
It  was  a  night  of  great  darkness.  As  he  entered 
the  cemetery  not  a  sound  was  heard  ;  all  was  still 
as  death.  The  gentleman's  words  came  to  his 
mind.  "  Alone  with  God  I "  rang  in  his  eara  He 
did  not  dare  to  utter  an  oath,  but  fled  from  the 
place,  crying,  "  Qod  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  1 " 

2396.  GOD,  Appeal  ta  "  These  poor  persecuted 
Scotch  Covenanters,"  said  I  to  my  inquiring  French- 
man, in  such  stinted  French  as  I  could  command, 

"  ilM  $'en  appdaienl  A  " **Ala  potUriUt*'  inter- 

rupted  he,  helping  me  out.  "  Ah,  Montieur,  non, 
mUiefoii  non  I  They  appealed  to  the  Eternal  God, 
not  to  posterity  at  all  I     Cetett  d{^erent"— OtWy^. 

2397.  QOD,  ApprOMh  to.    On  one  occasiun  the 


It 
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Reformer  paid  a  pastoral  visit  to  a  young  scholar 
who.  was  in  his  last  illness,  and  one  of  the  first 
inquiries  made  was,  "  What  do  you  think  you  can 
take  to  God,  In  whose  presence  you  are  so  shortly 
to  appear  f "  With  striking  confidence  the  youth 
at  once  replied,  "Everything  that  is  good,  dear 
father— everything  that  is  go^  1 "  "  But  how  can 
yoo  bring  Hun  everything  good,  seeing  that  you  are 
but  a  poor  sinner  t "  anxiously  asked  the  Doctor. 
"  Bear  father,"  at  once  added  the  young  man,  "  I 
will  take  to  my  God  in  heaven  a  penitent,  humble 
heart,  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  Christ"  "Truly 
that  Is  everything  good,"  answered  Luther.  "  Then 
go^  dear  son ;  you  will  be  a  welcome  guest  to  Grod." 
— Antodot/u  of  lAUker, 

2398.  OOD,  Attraetion  of.  I  heard  one  of  my 
old  friends  say,  "  When  my  house  was  burning  I 
stood  over  across  the  way  and  looked  at  it  without 
any  very  great  trouble  of  mind;  I  said,  'Thank 
God  that  house  bums  as  well  as,any  rich  man's ! ' 
I  stood  it  very  well '  (the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks 
as  be  said  H)  'till  I  saw  the  bedroom  burning  where 
my  children  were  bom,  where  the  cradle  was,  and 
where  I  used  to  kneel  down  and  pray.  I  cried  then." 
He  oould  see  the  garret  and  the  cellar  bum ;  but 
when  it  came  to  bumiog  the  room  where  his  children 
used  to  gather  about  him,  that  "touched  him.  And 
so  It  is  with  our  God.  That  side  of  God  which 
deals  with  matter  never  draws  men  wi£h  more  than 
admiration.  It  is  that  side  of  God  which  represents 
the  Bodal  and  the  moral,  that  develops  not  only 
admiration,  but  attraction  and  love. — Beecher, 

2399.  GOD,  Avoiding  the  name  ol  "For  the 
last  ten  years  I  (Gambetta)  have  made  a  pledge  with 
myself  to  entirely  avoid  introducing  the  name  of 
God  into  any  speech  of  mine.  You  can  hardly 
believe  how  difficult  it  has  been,  but  I  have  suc- 
ceeded, thank  God  /  "  {Dim  nurci  !)  Thus  the  name 
BO  sternly  tabooed  rose  unconsciously  to  his  lips  at 
the  very  moment  when  he  was  congratulating  nim- 
self  on  having  overcome  the  habit  of  u«iug  it. — 
£.  D.  Preuente, 

240a  QOD,  BeantifuL  Of  that  beatific  vision 
he  spoke  once  more  shortly  before  his  death,  when, 
conscious  of  no  human  presence,  he  was  heard  in 
the  night  by  his  daughter  to  cry  ont,  in  a  dear 
voice,  "  How  beautiful  Grod  S» ! " — Life  of  KingaUy^ 

240L  QOD,  Belief  in.  The  late  Professor  Agassis 
onoe  said  to  a  friend,  "  I  will  frankly  tell  you  that 
my  experience  in  prolonged  scientific  investigations 
convinces  me  that  a  beUef  in  God — a  God  who  is 
behind  and  within  the  chaos  of  vanishing  points  of 
human  knowledge — adds  a  wonderful  stimulus  to 
the  man  who  attempts  to  penetrate  into  the  regions 
of  the  unknown.  Of  myself  I  may  say,  that  I  never 
make  the  preparations  for  penetrating  into  some 
small  province  of  nature  hitherto  undiscovered  with- 
out breathing  a  prayer  to  the  Being  who  hides  His 
secrets  from  me  only  to  allure  me  graciously  on  to 
the  unfolding  of  them." 

2402.  GOD,  Gara  ol  A  little  boy  and  his  brother 
were  lost  in  a  Western  forest.  After  being  out  a 
day  and  a  night,  they  were  found.  In  giving  an 
account  of  what  took  place  while  they  were  in  the 
woods,  the  little  fellow  said,  '*When  it  got  dark, 
I  kneeled  down  and  asked  God  to  take  care  of  little 
Jimmy  and  me,  and  t'ltn  we  went  to  tileep." — Dr, 
Newton* 
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•  M08.  QOD,  cbaneUr  of,  Confldanoe  In.  A  bank- 
note is  tendered  to  me — it  ii  »  promiae  to  pay,  but 
bj  whom  ?  The  Oriental  Bank  Corporation.  I 
shoald  not  have  it;  that  institntion  hae  lost  its 
character.  I  ooald  not  trust  it.  Another  note  is 
handed  to  me ;  this  bears  the  name  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  Ah  I  that  is  a  different  matter.  I  know 
that  bank  has  a  name  for  solvency  and  stability.  So^ 
without  any  hesitation,  I  teke  the  note  juat  for  what  it 
stands.  I  du  not  ask  for  any  discount  off  ite  amount, 
as  I  might  if  there  was  a  shade  of  suspicion  attach- 
ing to  its  name.  I  jost  take  it  for  what  it  appears 
on  ite  face  to  be  worth,  so  confident  am  I  that  it 
wOl  be  paid  to  the  full  in  the  sterling  coin  of  the 
realm.  So  a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  Qod 
will  lead  us  to  be  fully  persuaded  "that  what  He 
hath  promised  He  will  be  able  also  to  perform." — 
John  K.  Shaw. 

S404.  GOD,  comes  to  souls.  I  was  about  four 
years  old  when  my  second  mother  came  into  the 
family.  Charles  and  Harriet  and  I  all  slept  in  the 
same  roouL  We  were  expecting  that  father  would 
come  home  with  our  ''new  mother"  that  night. 
Just  as  we  had  all  got  into  our  trundle-beds  upttahrs, 
and  were  about  falling  asleep,  we  hmrd  a  racket 
downsteirs,  and  every  mother's  son  and  daughter 
of  us  began  to  halloo,  "Mother!  mother/  mothsr!" 
And  presently  we  heard  a  rustling  on  the  stairs,  and 
in  the  twilight  we  saw  a  dim  shi^ow  pass  into  the 
room,  and  somebody  leaned  over  the  bed  and  kissed 
me,  and  kissed  Charles,  and  said,  "  Be  good  chil- 
dren, and  I  will  see  you  to-morrow.**  I  remember 
very  well  how  happy  I  was.  I  felt  that  I  had  a 
mother.  I  felt  her  kiss  and  I  heard  her  voice.  I 
could  not  distinguish  her  features,  but  I  knew  that 
she  was  my  mother.  That  word  mother  had  begun 
to  contain  a  great  deal  in  my  estimation. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  very  much  in  that  way 
that  God  comes  to  human  souls — as  a  shadow,  so 
to  speak ;  without  any  great  definiteness,  and  yet 
with  an  attitude  and  a  love-producing  action ; 
without  any  clear,  distinct,  reportable  sensations, 
but  producing  some  great  joy,  conferring  some  great 
pleasures,  as  though  some  great  blessing  had  come 
to  us.  Was  not  my  mother's  presence  real  to  us 
when,  in  the  twilight  of  the  evening,  she  for  a 
moment  hovered  over  us  and  kissed  us  *'  How  do 
you  do!"  and  '* Good-bye "T  And  is  it  not  a 
reality  when  the  greater  Mother  and  Father  does 
the  same  to  the  souls  of  men  in  their  twilight? 
— Beecher  {eondemed). 

8400.  GOD,  Conummion  with.  ''I  talk  to  Him 
until  I  faU  asleep,"  she  (Mme.  Louise)  said.  I 
asked  whether  He  answered  her.  "Oh  yes,"  she 
replied;  "the  ear  of  my  heart  hears  His  answer." 

S40IL  GOD,  Confidonct  in.  In  a  small  town 
there  lived  the  widow  of  a  preacher,  a  God-fearing 
woman,  who  in  days  of  trouble  used  to  sky  to  her 
children  and  friends,  "Fear  not,  God  lives."  Her 
trials  were  sometimes  great,  but  she  strove  to  bear 
all  with  cheerfulness  and  patience.  One  day  her 
difficulty  was  greater  than  she  could  bear,  and  she 
sat  down  with  a  feeling  of  hopelessness,  and  allowed 
her  tears  to  flow  unchecked.  Her  little  son  saw 
her  weeping ;  he  put  his  little  hand  in  hers,  and 
said,  while  he  looked  into  her  face  sorrowfully, 
"  Mother,  i$  Qod  dead  t "  "  No  my  son,"  she  said, 
taking  him  on  her  Isp.  "  I  thank  thee  for  thy 
question.    He  ever  liveth ;  He  is  near  to  help  in  ail 


trouble ;  He  will  help  us."  She  wiped  away  her 
tears  and  continued  her  work.  She  sought  and 
found  help  in  Je8U8.---2>er  (Haubrntboie, 

S407.  GOD,  Constraining  pow«r  o£  In  my 
youth  I  heard  the  most  venerable  divines  preach. 
I  heard  them,  with  awe  and  trembling,  declare, 
"No  man  can  come  unto  Ciirist  except  the  Father 
draw  him ; "  and  I  said  to  myself,  "Well,  then,  I 
cannot  come  to  Him."  "Yes,"  I  was  told,  "you 
must  get  yourself  ready  for  the  Father  to  draw  you.'* 
And  did  I  not  try  to  get  ready  T  Did  not  sleep 
forsake  my  eyes,  and  did  not  food  forsake  my  lips  t 
Did  not  I  walk,  weary  days,  spring  and  summer,  to 
and  fro,  begging  and  pleading  Mid  praying  that 
God  would  dmw  me?  And  Ha  did  not  (mw  that 
I  could  understand.  And  did  not  I  rebound  into 
endeavour,  and  then  into  passionate  belief,  and 
then  into  indignant  pleading,  and  run  through  all 
the  fantastic  moods  of  an  unregulated,  sensitive 
conscience  and  moral  feeling,  wanting  to  be  drawn 
to  Christ,  but  not  dreaming  that  Uie  very  want 
itself  was  drawing  me  there,  and  that  God  was 
drawing  f — Beecher, 

940S.  GOD,  Difinitionof.  The  god  of  M.  Comte 
was  what  he  defined  as  "The  continuous  resolutent 
of  all  the  forces  capable  of  volunterily  oonoarring 
in  the  universal  perfectioning  of  the  world."  Tliat 
is  not  my  Gkd.  I  do  not  know  him.  I  don't  want 
to  know  him.  My  God  is  Jesus  Christ,  who  came 
to  pardon  and  to  save  a  world. — Jo$eph  Cook, 

SM9.  GOD,  Desire  for.  Sjayd  (one  of  the  sages 
of  Mecca)  broke  openly  with  the  religion  of  his 
countiv  ;  he  blasphemed  heroically  the  gods  of  the 
Khoreishites ;  he  wished  to  travel  into  foreign  lands, 
and  to  take  counsel  of  their  sages.  His  family 
caused  him  to  be  kept  by  force  at  Mecca,  closely 
watohed  by  his  wife  Sapyha.  He  sighed  under  the 
constraint  he  was  thus  subject  to  He  was  some- 
times overheard,  with  his  back  against  the  wall  of 
the  temple,  to  say  with  bitterness  to  the  unknown 
Gk>d  who  was  agitating  his  conscience,  "Lord,  if 
I  only  knew  how  Thou  wouldst  be  served  and 
adored,  I  would  obey  Thy  will ;  but  I  am  in  igno- 
rance." He  then  prostrated  his  face  against  the 
ground  and  moistened  the  place  with  hhi  tears. — 
LamaHine. 

MIO.  GOD,  Dil&onliy  of  oom]irehonding.    We 

conversed  upon  the  marvels  of  creation,  and  the 
name  of  God  was  introduced.  This  led  Arago  to 
complain  of  the  difficulties  which  his  reason  experi- 
enced  in  understanding  God.  "  But,"  said  I,  "  it  is 
still  more  difficult  not  to  comprehend  God."  He 
did  not  deny  it  "  Only/*  added  he,  "  in  this  case 
I  abstein,  for  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  undentand 
the  god  of  you  philosophers."  "It  is  not  with 
them  we  are  doling,"  replied  I;  "although  I 
believe  that  true  philosophy  necessarily  cimducts  ub 
to  belief  in  God ;  it  is  of  tlie  God  of  the  Christian 
that  I  wish  to  speak."  "  Ah  ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  Ho 
was  the  God  of  my  mother,  before  whom  she 
alwajrs  experienced  so  much  comfort  in  kneeUng.'* 
"Doubtless,"  I  answered.  He  said  no  more;  his 
heart  had  spoken;  this  he  had  understood. — Sir 
David  Brewtter, 

S411.  GOD,  does  all  things  weU.  Babbi  Akiba 
was  once  travelling  through  &e  country,  and  he  had 
with  him  an  ass,  a  rooster,  and  a  lamp.  At  night- 
fall he  reached  a  village,  where  he  sought  shelter  for 
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the  night  without  iOOoeM.  ''All  that  God  does  ia 
done  well,"  said  the  Babbi,  and  proceeding  towards 
the  forest,  he  resolved  to  pass  the  night  there.  He 
lit  his  lamp,  but  the  wind  extingukbed  it  "All 
that  God  does  is  done  well,"  he  said.  The  ass  and 
the  rooster  were  devooied  by  wild  beasts ;  yet  still 
he  said  no  more  than  *' All  that  God  does  Ib  done 
well."  Next  day  he  learned  that  a  troop  of  the 
enemy's  soldiers  had  passed  throagh  the  forest  that 
night  If  the  ass  had  brayed,  if  the  rooster  had 
crowed,  or  if  the  soldiers  had  eeen  his  light,  he  would 
surely  have  met  with  death ;  therefore  he  said  again, 
**  All  that  God  does  is  done  well"— ToiMtui 

MIS.  GOD,  Employmaat  of.  When  one  asked 
a  philosopher  what  the  great  God  was  doing,  he 
replied,  '*His  whole  employment  is  to  lift  up  the 
bumble^  and  to  cast  down  the  prond." 

ailS.  QOD,  6Ter  tbe  um%.  On  every  Moham- 
medan tombstone  the  inscription  begins  with  the 
words,  **ir«  remaint."  This  applies  to  Ged,  and 
gives  sweet  oomfort  to  the  bereaved.  Friends  may 
die,  fortune  fly  away,  but  God  endoMS-— He  re- 
mains.— Perrine, 

M14.  GOD,  Father  of  all.  The  sun  does  not 
shine  for  a  few  trees  and  flowers,  but  for  the  wide 
world's  joy.  The  lonely  pine  on  the  mountain*top 
waves  its  sombre  boughs  and  cries,  "Thou  art  my 
son."  And  the  little  meadow  violet  lifts  its  otd  of 
blue^  and  whispers  with  its  perfumed  breath,  *'  Tnou 
art  my  sun."  And  the  gniin  in  a  thousand  fields 
rustles  in  the  wind  and  makes  answer,  "  Thou  art 
my  sun."  So  God  sits,  effulgent  in  heaven,  not  for 
m  favoured  few,  but  for  the  universe  of  life;  and 
there  is  no  creature  so  poor  or  so  low  that  he  may 
not  look  up  with  childlike  confidence  and  say,  "My 
Father,  Thou  art  mine." — Beeeher. 

3415.  QOD,  Fathnliood  ot  I  have  been  told 
of  a  good  man,  among  whose  experiences,  which  he 
kept  a  record  of.  this,  among  other  things,  was  found 
afbar  his  death,  that  at  such  a  time  in  secret  prayer, 
bis  heart  at  the  beginninff  of  the  duty  was  much 
eolafged,  in  giving  to  God  those  titles  which  are 
awful  and  tremendous,  in  calling  Him  the  great, 
the  mightv,  and  the  terrible  G^;  but  going  on 
thus,  he  checked  himself  with  this  thoiigbty  **And 
uky  wot  vty  Father  1 " — MaUhew  Hmrjf. 

a416w  TOD,  Fa^nrar  of.  Mr.  Bobert  Glover,  one 
of  the  English  martvrs,  a  little  before  his  death,  had 
lost  the  sense  of  God's  favour,  which  occasioned 
great  heaviness  and  grief  ;  but  when  he  came  within 
sight  of  the  stake  at  which  he  was  to  suffer  he 
experienced  such  abundant  oomfort  and  heavenly 
j<^,  thst»  dapping  his  hands  together,  he  cried  out, 
"He  is  come  \  He  Is  come !"  and  died  triumphantly. 

8417.  GOD,  Fealty  ta  In  one  country  abroad, 
where  they  were  much  plagued  by  invasions  from 
the  heathens  of  the  Sast»  a  grand  old  custom  sprang 
np  in  their  churches,  which  was  this.  Whenever 
the  Apostles'  Creed  was  repeated  in  church,  all  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  and  men-at-arms  drew 
their  swords^  and  did  not  sheathe  them  again  till 
the  Creed  was  over ;  just  as  they  used  to  unsheathe 
their  swords  when  their  kings  were  crowned.  They 
meant  it  as  a  sign  that  Qod  wu  their  King,  and 
that  thev  were  in  earnest  when  they  said  that  He 
was,  and  that  they  would  show  their  earnestness,  if 
Jieed  be,  by  ^htiag  and  dying  for  that  God  to  whom 


they  owed  all,  and  that  Church  of  God  to  whldi  they 
belonged. — Kingtity. 

S4ia.  OOD,  Fear  o£  On  one  occasion  the  late 
Bev.  A.  FuUeTt  when  travelling  in  the  Portsmouth 
mall,  was  mooh  annoyed  by  the  profane  conversation 
of  two  young  men  who  sat  opposite  to  him.  After 
a  time  one  of  them,  observing  his  gravity,  accosted 
him  with  sn  air  of  impertinence,  inquiring,  in  rude 
and  indelicate  language,  whether,  on  his  arrival  at 
Portsmouth,  he  should  not  indulge  himself  in  a 
manner  corresponding  with  their  own  vicious  in- 
tentions. Mr.  Fuller,  lowering  his  ample  brows, 
and  lo<4dng  the  inquirer  full  in  the  face,  replied  iti 
a  Btieasured  and  solemn  tone,  **  Sir,  I  fear  CM,** 
Scarcely  a  word  was  uttered  during  the  remainder 
of  the  journey. 

3419.  OOD,  forgotten.  A  man  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  a  neighbour's  oom-field  to  steal 
the  grain  one  day  took  his  son  with  him,  a  boy 
eight  years  of  age.  The  father  told  him  to  hold 
the  bag  while  he  locked  if  any  one  was  near  to  see 
him.  After  standing  on  the  fence  and  peeping 
through  all  the  com-rowi,  he  returned  to  toke  the 
bag  &om  the  child,  and  began  his  sinful  work. 
"Father,"  said  the  boy,  "you  forgot  to  look  some- 
where else."  The  man  dropped  the  bag  in  a  fright, 
and  said,  "Which  way,  child t"  supposing  he  had 
seen  some  one.  **  You  forgot  to  look  up  to  the  $ky, 
to  see  if  God  was  noticing  you."  The  father  felt 
this  reproof  of  the  child  so  much  that  he  left  the 
com,  returned  home,  and  never  again  ventured  to 
steal ;  remembering  the  truth  his  child  had  taught 
him,  that  the  eye  of  Gt>d  always  beholds  ns. 

9420.  OOD,  forgottoD.  Lady  Glenorohy,  in  her 
diary,  relates  her  beinff  seized  with  a  fever,  which 
threatened  her  life,  "during  the  course  of  which," 
she  says,  ''the  first  question  of  the  AMembly's 
Catechism  was  brought  to  my  mind — 'What  Is 
the  chief  end  of  man  I '  as  if  some  one  had  asked 
it  When  I  considered  the  answer  to  It — 'To 
fflorifg  Qod,  emi  to  enjog  Him  for  ei/er,' — I  was 
struck  with  shame  and  confusion.  I  found  I  had 
never  sought  to  glorify  God  in  my  life,  nor  had  I 
any  Idea  of  what  was  meant  by  enjojring  Him  for 
ever.  Death  and  judgment  were  set  tofore  me; 
my  past  sins  came  to  my  remembrance ;  I  saw  no 
way  to  escape  the  pwushment  due  unto  them,  nor 
had  I  the  least  glimmering  hope  of  obtaining  the 
pardonof  them  through  the  righteousneesof  ano&er." 
From  this  nnliappy  state  she  was  shortly  after  de- 
livered, by  believing  on  the  Lwd  Jesus  as  the  only 
Saviour  of  the  guiltyi— 9P%i<MfOM. 

9481.  OOD,  Go  dinotly  to.  A  Protestant  who 
ranted  a  small  farm  under  Alexander,  second  Duke 
of  Gordon,  having  fallen  behind  in  his  payment!,  a 
vigilant  steward,  in  His  Grace's  absence,  seized  the 
fanner's  stock,  and  advertised  It  to  be  sold  by 
auction  on  a  fixed  day.  The  Duke^  happily,  returned 
home  in  the  Interval,  and  the  tenant  went  to  him 
to  siqyplicate  for  indulgenoe.  "  What  is  the  matter, 
DoniJd?"  said  the  Duke,  as  he  saw  him  enter 
with  downcast  looks.  Donald  told  his  tale;  it 
touched  the  Duke's  hearty  and  produced  a  formal 
acquittance  of  the  debt  Donald,  as  he  cheerily 
withdrew,  was  staring  at  the  pictures  and  images 
he  saw  In  the  ducal  hall,  and  expressed  to  the  Duke 
in  a  homely  way  a  wish  to  know  what  they  were. 
"  Theses"  said  the  Duke,  who  was  a  Boman  Catholic^ 
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"are  the  saints  who  intercede  with  God  for  me." 
"My  Lord  Bake/'  said  Donald,  **  would  it  not  be 
better  to  apply  yourself  direct  to  God  I  I  went 
to  muckle  Sawney  Gordon,  and  to  little  Sawnev 
Grordon ;  hui  if  I  had  not  wmt  to  yottr  good  Grace  t 
%df  I  could  not  have  got  my  discbarge,  and  both  I 
and  my  bairns  had  been  harried  (turned  out)  from 
house  and  home-" 

9422.  €K>D,  govenu  the  world.  WhenBulstrode 
Whitelocke  was  embarking,  in  the  year  1658»  as 
ambassador  for  Sweden,  he  was  much  disturbed  in 
his  mind,  as  he  rested  i^  Harwich  on  the  preceding 
night,  which  was  stormy,  while  he  reflected  on  the 
distracted  state  of  the  nation.  It  happened  that  a 
good  and  confidential  servant  slept  in.  an  adjacent 
bed,  who,  finding  that  his  master  could  not  sleep,  at 
length  said,  '*  Pray,  sir,  will  you  give  me  leave  to 
ask  you  a  question?"  ''Certainly."  "Pray,  sir 
davit  you  thiidc  that  Qod  governed  the  teonU  very  vfell 
heforeyou  came  into  Ut"  "Undoubtedly."  ''And 
pray,  sir,  dun't  you  think  He  will  govern  it  quite  as 
well  when  you  are  gone  out  of  it  t "  "  Oertaa^." 
"Then,  sir,  don't  you  think  you  may  trust  Him 
to  govern  it  properly  as  long  as  you  livet"  To 
this  last  Question  Whitelocke  had  nothing  to  reply, 
but»  tummg  himself  about»  soon  fell  fast  asleep, 
till  he  was  aroused  and  called  to  embark. 

S433.  GOD,  Greatn«u  ot  Collins,  the  Free- 
thinker or  Deist,  met  a  plain  countryman  going  to 
church.  He  asked  him  where  he  was  going. .  "To 
church,  sir."  "  What  to  do  there  I "  "  To  worship 
God."  "Pray,  whether  is  your  God  a  great  or  a 
little  God  ?  "  "  He  is  both,  sir."  "  How  can  He  be 
both ! "  "  He  is  so  great,  sir,  that  the  heaven  of 
heavens  cannot  contain  Him  ;  and  so  little  that  He 
can  dwell  in  my  heart"  Collins  declared  that  this 
simple  answer  from  the  countryman  had  more  effect 
upon  his  mind  than  all  the  volumes  which  learned 
doctors  had  written  against  him. 

a4Si.  QOD,  QreatnsM  of.  About  the  time  of 
the  invention  of  the  telescope,  another  instrument 
was  formed  which  laid  open  a  scene  no  less  wonder- 
ful, and  rewarded  the  inquisitive  spirit  of  man  with 
a  discovery  which  serves  to  neutralise  the  whole  of 
the  argument  This  was  the  microscope.  The  one 
led  me  to  see  a  system  in  every  star;  the  other 
leads  me  to  see  a  world  in  every  atonu  The  one 
taught  me  that  this  mighty  globe,  with  the  whole 
burden  of  its  people,  is  but  a  grain  of  sand  in  the 
high  field  of  immensity ;  the  other  teaches  me  that 
every  grain  of  sand  may  harbour  within  it  the  tribes 
and  the  families  of  a  busy  population.  The  one 
told  me  of  the  insignificance  of  the  world  I  tread 
on  ;  the  other  redeems  it  from  all  its  insignificance ; 
for  it  tells  me  that  in  tHe  leaves  of  every  Ir^rett,  and 
in  the  flowers  of  every  garden,  and  in  the  waters  of 
every  rivulet  there  are  worlds  teeming  with  life, 
and  numberless  as  are  the  glories  of  the  firmament. 
...  By  the  one  there  is  the  discovery  that  no  mag- 
nitude, however  yast,  is  beyond  the  grasp  of  the 
Divinity ;  but  by  the  other  we  have  alM>  discovered 
that  no  minuteness,  however  shrunk  from  the  notice 
of  the  human  eye,  is  beneath  the  condescension  of 
His  regard. — Dr,  Chalmers^ 

S426.  GOD,  Hatnd  of.  "After  aU,  I  do  not 
hate  G^od.  No,  sir ;  you  will  not  make  me  believe 
that  I  am  a  sinner,  I  know,  and  do  many  wicked 
things ;  but,  after  all,  I  have  a  good  heart— I  don't 


hate  God."  Such  was  the  language  of  a  prosperous 
worldling.  He  was  sincere,  but  sadly  deceivoi.  A 
few  months  afterwards  that  Grod  who  bad  given  him 
so  many  good  things  crossed  bis  path  in  an  unex- 
pected manner.  A  fearful  freshet  swept  down  the 
valley^  and  threatened  destruction  to  this  man's 
large  flour-mill.  A  crowd  was  watching  it,  in 
momentary  expectation  of  seeing  it  fall ;  while  the 
owner,  standing  in  the  midst  of  them,  was  cursing 
God  to  His  face,  and  pouring  out  the  most  horrid 
oaths.  He  no  longer  doubted  that  he  hated  God. 
But  nothing  in  that  hour  of  trial  came  out  of  his 
mouth. which  was  not  previously  in  his  heart 

Si29.  GOD,  How  ve  may  glorify.  A  lad  of  an 
excitable  temperament  waited  on  him  (Rev.  J. 
Brown,  of  Haddington),  and  informed  him  he  wished 
to  be  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  My  great-grand- 
father, finding  him  as  weak  in  intellect  as  he  was 
strong  in  conceit,  advised  him  to  continue  in  his 
present  vocation.  The  young  man  said,  "But  I 
wish  to  preach  and  glorify  (}od."  "My  young 
friend,  a  man  may  glorify  God  making  l»oom- 
besoms ;  stick  to  your  trade,  and  glorify  God  by 
your  wsJk  and  conversation." — John  Brown,  M.D* 

S427.  GOD,  In  Chxiit  A  sick  woman  siUd  to 
Mr.  Cecil,  "  Sir,  I  have  no  notion  of  God.  I  can 
form  no  notion  of  Him.  Tou  talk  to  me  about 
Him,  but  I  cannot  get  a  single  idea  that  seems  to 
contain  anything.**  "But  you  know  how  to  con- 
ceive of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  man,"  replied  Mr.  Cecil ; 
"  God  comes  down  to  you  in  Him,  full  of  kindness 
and  condescension.  "  Ah  !  sir,  that  gives  me  some- 
thing to  lay  hold  on.  There  I  can  rest.  I  under- 
stand God  in  His  Son."  "God  was  in  Christ, 
reconciling  the  world  to  Himself,  not  imputing 
their  trespasses  unto  them." 

2428.  QOD,  In  tho  heart  A  poor  wounded  boy 
was  dying  in  a  hospitaL  He  was  a  soldier,  but  a 
mere  boy  for  all  that  The  lady  who  watched 
by  his  bedside  saw  that  death  was  vexy  near,  and 
placing  her  hand  upon  his  head,  she  said  to  him, 
"My  dear  boy,  if  this  should  be  death  that  is 
commg  upon  you,  are  you  ready  to  meet  your  Qcd  f  " 
The  luge  dark  eyes  opened  slowly,  and  a  smile 
passed  over  the  young  soldier's  face  as  he  answered, 
"  I  am  ready,  dear  lady  ;  for  this  hat  long  been  m 
Hii  kingdom,**  and  as  he  spoke  he  placed  his  hand 
upon  his  heart  "  Do  you  mean,"  asked  the  lady, 
gently, "  that  God  rules  and  reigns  in  your  heart  f " 
"  Yes,"  he  answered  ;  but  his  voice  sounded  far  off, 
sweet  and  low,  as  if  it  came  from  a  soul  already  well 
on  its  way  through  the  "dark  valley  and  shadow 
of  death.  And  still  he  lay  there,  with  his  hand 
above  his  heart,  even  after  it  hsid  ceased  to  beat, 
and  the  soldier-boy's  soul  had  gone  up  to  its  God. 
— Chrittian  Age. 

2429.  OOD,  la  He  not  merdftaL  Jonathan 
Edwards,  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  was  de- 
claring the  truth  of  God  one  day  from  the  text, 
"Their  feet  shall  slide  in  due  thne,"  untQ  the 
audience  felt  that  their  feet  were  giving  way  from 
under  them  ;  they  felt  as  if  the  last  day  had  come  ; 
and  the  minister,  sitting  behind  Jonathan  Edwards 
in  the  pulpit,  got  up  and  put  his  hand  on  Mr. 
Edwards'  shoulder  and  said,  "  Stop  1  Brother 
Edwards.    Is  not  Qod  merciful  t " — Tatmage, 

24S0.  GOD,  la  Iotsl  In  a  small  town  d  Italy, 
which,  eighteen  hundred  years  since,  an  eruption 
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t>f  Mounb  VeanvinB  buried  beneath  a  flood  of  lava, 
Bome  audent  xxumiuoriptB,  soBoorched  as  to  resemble 
cinders  more  nearly  than  books,  have  been  dis- 
oovered,  and,  by  an  ingenious  process,  slowly  and 
with  difficolty  unrolled.  Let  us  imagine  that  one 
of  these  scrolls  of  Herculaneum  contained  a  copy, 
and  the  only  one  in  the  world,  of  the  epistle  from 
which  the  text  is  taken,  and  that,  haring  come  to 
the  fourth  chapter  and  eighth  Terse,  they  had  just 
"deciphered  these  two  wor^  **  Ood  ii,"  and  were  as 
yet  Ignorant  of  what  should  follow. 

What  suspense  I  That  which  philosophers  have 
'SO  ardently  and  vainly  sought — ^that  of  which  the 
wisest  among  them  have  abandoned  the  pursuit — 
a  definition  of  God  !     Here  it  is,  and  given  by  the 

Spirit  of  God  Himself,  "  Ood  ut " ^What  is  He 

about  to  tell  us  ?  What  is  God,  **  who  dwelleth  in 
the  light  whereunto  no  man  can  approach,  whom  no 
man  hath  seen,  nor  can  see  " — whom  we  '*  feel  after, 
if  haply  we  may  find  Him,  though  He  is  not  far 
from  any  one  of  us  " — who  constimins  us  to  cry  out 
with  Job^  *'0h  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find 
Him  !  If  I  go  forward.  He  is  not  there ;  backward, 
but  I  cannot  perceive  Him  ;  on  the  left  band,  where 
He  doth  work,  but  I  cannot  behold  Him  ;  He  hideth 
Himself  on  the  right  hand,  that  I  cannot  see  Him." 
What  is  He,  that  all-powerful  God,  whose  word  hath 
created,  and  whose  word  could  annihilate,  everythiuff 
which  exists — "in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  ana 
have  our  being  " — who  holds  us  each  moment  under 
His  hand,  and  who  can  dispose  as  He  will  of  our 
existence,  our  situation,  our  abode,  our  circle  of 
friends,  our  body,  and  our  soul  even  T  What,  in 
short,  is  this  holy  God,  '*  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than 
to  behold  iniquity,"  and  whom  our  conscience  accuses 
us  of  having  offended ;  of  whose  displeasure  nature 
has  conveywl  to  us  some  vague  impression,  but  of 
whose  pardon  neither  conscience  nor  nature  has 
given  us  any  intimation — this  just  Judge  into  whose 
hands  we  are  about  to  fall — it  may  be  to-morrow, 
it  may  be  to-day — ignorant  of  the  sentence  which 
awaits  us,  and  knowing  only  that  we  deserve  the 
worst — Vr'hat  is  Bet  Our  repote,  our  aalv€Ui<m,  our 
eternal  destiny — ail  is  at  stake ;  and  methinks  I 
see  all  the  creatures  of  God  bending  over  the  sacred 
record  in  silent  and  solemn  expectation  of  what  is 
about  to  be  revealed  concerning  this  question  of 
questions. 

At  length  the  momentous  word — Love — appears. 
Who  could  desire  a  better  t  What  could  be  con- 
ceived comparable  to  it,  by  the  boldest  and  loftiest 
imagination  ?  This  hidden  God,  this  powerful  Grod, 
this  holy  Gk>d — He  is  love.  What  need  we  more  t 
God  loves  us.  Do  I  say  He  loves  us  ?  AH  in  God 
is  love.   Love  is  His  very  essence. — Adolphe  Monod, 

3181.  OOD  if  lore,  always.  *'God  is  love"  is 
the  motto  on  the  weathercock  of  a  country  friend. 
We  have  seen  many  curious  vanes,  but  never  one 
that  struck  our  attention  so  much  as  this  :  *'  God  is 
is  love."  One  friend  was  asked  if  he  meant  to 
imply  that  the  love  of  God  was  as  fickle  as  the 
wind.  *'  No^"  he  answered  ;  **  I  mean  that,  which- 
ever way  the  wind  blows,  God  is  love ;  if  cold  from 
the  north,  or  biting  from  the  east,  still  Grod  is  love, 
as  much  as  when  the  warm  south  or  genial  west 
wind  refreshes  our  fields  and  flocks."  Tea,  so  it 
is  ;  our  God  is  always  love.  We  saw  our  friend  the 
other  day,  when  he  had  lost  his  dearly  loved  wife, 
but  amidst  bis  heartache  and  crushing  loss  he  still 
said,  -  My  bam  teaches  me  the  truth  I  put  over 


it  in  my  prosperity,  when  the  desire  of  my  eyes  was 
by  my  side— %rod  is  love." — Spurgedn, 

948S.  OOD,  Xaowlodge  of.  *'  How  do  yon  know," 
a  Bedouin  was  asked,  ** that  there  is  a  God ?  "In 
the  same  way,"  he  replied,  "  that  I  know,  on  looking 
at  the  sand,  when  a  man  or  a  beast  has  crossed  tht; 
desert — by  His  footprints  in  the  world  around  me." 
— Canon  Liddcn. 

S488.  OOD,  Known  unto*  One  eyening  a  gentle- 
man was  strolling  along  a  street  to  pass  the  time. 
His  attention  was  attracted  by  the  remark  of  a  little 
girl  to  a  companion  in  front  of  a  fruit-store,  "  I 
wish  I  had  an  orange  for  nuk"  The  gentleman  saw 
that  the  children,  tnough  poorly  dresMd,  were  dean 
and  neat,  and  calling  them  into  the  store,  he  loaded 
them  with  fruit  and  candies.  "  What's  your  name  ?  " 
asked  one  of  the  girls.  "Why  do  yon  want  to 
know  7  "  queried  the  gentleman.  **  I  want  to  pray 
for  you,"  was  the  reply.  The  gentleman  turned  to 
leave,  scarcely  daring  to  speak,  when  the  little  one 
added,  *'  WeU,  it  don't  matter,  I  suppose.  God  will 
know  you,  anyhow." 

2484  OOD,  knows  what  Is  bsst.  An  aged  hermit 
planted  an  olive-tree  near  his  cave ;  and  then,  think- 
mg  it  might  want  water,  he  prayed  to  God  to  send 
rain.  So  the  rain  came  down  and  watered  his  olive- 
tree.  Then  he  thought  a  little  warm  sun  would  do 
it  good;  so  he  prayed  for  warmth  and  sunshine, 
and  the  sun  shone,  and  it  was  very  hot  Then,  as 
the  sapling  looked  somewhat  feeble,  tiie  hermit 
thought,  '*  What  it  now  wants  is  a  Uttle  frost  to 
brace  it."  Accordingly  he  prayed  for  frost,  and 
that  night  the  hoar-frost  covered  the  ground.  But 
the  olive  somehow  did  not  seem  to  thrive,  so  he 
thought  that  possibly  a  warm  southerly  wind  might 
help  it  on ;  and  he  prayed  that  the  south  wind 
might  bli)W  upon  his  tree,  and  the  hot  south  wind 
blew,  and  the  olive  died  1  Some  days  after,  he  was 
visiting  a  brother  hermit,  and  he  noticed  that  he 
had  a  remarkably  fine  olive-tree.  "  Why,  brother," 
said  he,  "  how  do  you  manage  to  get  your  olive-tree 
to  thrive  so  well  ? "  "  I  don't  know  that  I  did  any- 
thmg  specially  to  it,  but  I  just  planted  it,  and  God 
blessed  it,  and  it  grew."  "Ah,  brother,  I  planted 
an  olive-tree,  and  when  I  thought  it  wanted  water 
I  prayed  God  to  give  it  rain,  and  He  sent  rain  ; 
and  when  I  thought  it  wanted  sun  I  prayed  for  it, 
and  the  sun  shone  ;  and  when  I  thought  it  wanted 
bracing  I  prayed  for  frost,  and  the  frost  came.  God 
sent  me  everything  that  I  prayed  for,  as  I  thought 
it  wanted  it,  but  my  tree  died  1 "  **  And  I,"  replied 
the  other,  "  just  simply  prayed  that  God  would  take 
care  of  my  tree,  and  then  left  it  in  His  hands  to 
arrange  the  how  and  the  when,  because  I  felt  sure 
He  knew  what  wu  best  for  my  tree,  better  than  I 
did  I " 

9488.  OOD,  Longing  for.  It  was  a  daring  prayer 
offered  by  Augustine  when  he  said,"  Lord,  hast  Thou 
declared  that  no  man  shall  see  Thy  face  and  live  ? — 
then  let  me  die,  that  I  may  see  Thee !  "^SUittford, 

S488.  OOD,  Lore  of.  I  have  growing  in  my 
garden  the  portulacca,  in  beds,  for  the  sake  of  it 4 
glowing  colour.  You  know  that  it  is  first  cousin 
to  purslane— a  weed  that  everybody  who  under- 
takes to  keep  a  garden  hates.  I  have  hoed  it,  and 
pulled  it  up  and  denounced  it,  and  spumed  it  and 
given  it  to  the  fire  and  to  the  pigs  with  maledictions. 
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Bat  I  cannot  find  out  that  the  san  ezerciaes  any 
discrimination  between  the  purslane  growing  in  my 
garden  and  the  portulacca.  I  call  one  flower  and 
the  other  weed;  but  God's  fun  calls  them  both 
flowers. — Beecher, 

3437.  GOD,  Lore  o£  '*  Mary/'  siud  a  missionary 
to  a  pious  woman,  a  negro — "  Mary,  is  not  the  love 
of  God  wonderfol?'*  ''Massa^  me  no  tink  it  so 
wonderful,"  she  replied ;  ''U'mjuH  like  ffim." 

S488.  GOD,  LoT»  ct,  Ulnatraied.  A  mother 
whose  daughter  had  behaved  very  badly,  and  at 
length  had  run  away  from  home,  thought  of  a 
singular  plan  in  order  to  And  the  wanderer  and 
draw  her  back  to  her  home.  After  having  ex- 
hausted the  ordinary  means,  she  had  her  own 
portrait  fixed  on  a  large  handkaU  and  pasted  on 
the  walls  of  the  town  where  she  supposed  her 
daughter  to  be  concealed.  The  portrait,  without 
name,  had  these  words — ^"I  love  thee  always." 
Crowds  stopped  before  the  strange  handbill,  trying 
to  guess  its  meaning.  Days  elaned,  when  a  young 
girl  at  last  passed  by,  and  in  her  turn  lifted  her 
eyes  to  the  singular  placard.  **  Oaa  it  be  t  Tes, 
truly  it  is  the  picture  of  my  mother.  Those  eyes, 
full  of  tenderness,  I  know  from  childhood.  Why  is 
it  here?"  She  approaches  nearer  and  reads.  "  / 
love  thee  alwaye,"  She  understood ;  this  was  a  mes- 
sage for  her.  Her  mother  loved  her — ^pardoned  her. 
Those  words  transformed  her.  Never  had  she  felt 
her  sin  or  ingratitude  so  deeply.  She  was  unworthy 
of  sudi  love.  "She  loves  me  always,"  she  cried. 
If  she  had  ever  doubted  that  love,  if  in  moments 
of  distress  she  had  feared  to  return  home,  those 
doubts  were  all  gone  now.  She  set  out  for  the 
house  of  her  mother ;  at  last  she  crosses  the  thresh- 
old, is  in  her  mother's  anns.  **  My  child  ! "  cried 
the  mother,  as  she  presses  her  repentant  daughter 
to  her  heart ;  "  /  have  never  eeated  to  love  thu"'~ 
La  bonne  Nouvdle. 

a4S».  GOD,  love  of;  Baaliiiiig.  A  littl  giri  in 
Paris,  seven  years  old,  was  observed  to  read  tlie 
Testament  continually.  Beinff  asked  what  pleasure 
she  found  fn  doing  so^  she  said,  **  Jt  makes  us  wise, 
and  teaches  how  to  love  God."  She  had  been 
reading  the  history  of  Martha  and  Mary.  **  What 
is  the  one  thing  needful  ?  "  asked  her  friend.  "  It 
is  the  love  of  Crod,"  replied  she  earnestly. 

SMO.  GOD,  loring.  A  mother  had  been  talking 
to  her  little  sirl  alEwut  loving  God.  The  child 
replied,  "Mother,  I  have  never  seen  God;  how 
can  I  love  Him  t"  A  few  days  after,  she  received 
a  nacka^e  from  a  friend,  and  in  the  package  was 
a  beautiful  picture-book  for  the  little  girL  The 
child  took  the  book,  and  was  for  some  time  occupied 
in  looking  at  the  pictures ;  but  soon  she  exclaimed, 
"O  mother,  how  I  do  love  the  good  lady  that 
sent  me  this  bookl"  "But  you  never  saw  her, 
my  dear,"  said  the  mother.  "No,"  answered  the 
duld ;  "  but  I  love  her  because  she  sent  me  this 
beautiful  present," 

2M1.  GOD,  makei  no  mfntalriMi,  In  a  town  in 
Massachusetts  there  is  a  3'oung  man  of  fine  talents 
for  active  life  who  for  years  has  been  a  cripple,  a 
paralytic^  and  so  hdpless  that  he  would  etiurve  if 
left  sJone.  As  a  friend  was  pitying  his  condition, 
he  slowly  raised  his  withered  hand,  "  Ood  maket  no 
mistakee,^  How  noble  the  sentiment  I  Shall  not 
the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ? — Talmage, 


2442.  GOD,  Han't  nnconsdonwieai  of.  It  is 
related  that,  some  time  since,  a  gentleman  visiting 
England  called  upon  a  gentleman  there  living  in 
princely  grandeur.  After  being  passed  from  one 
liveried  servant  to  another,  with  almost  as  much 
ceremony  as  if  he  were  about  to  be  brought  into  the 
presence  of  the  Queen,  he  was  shown  into  a  largo 
and  elegantly  furnished  drawing-room,  where  he 
was  received  by  the  gentleman  whom  he  sought. 
He  saw  that  there  were  two  other  persons  seated 
at  a  table  in  the  room,  but  not  being  introduced  to 
them,  proceeded  with  his  business.  At  the  close  of 
the  interview,  as  he  was  al^out  to  leave,  the  gentle- 
man remarked,  "I  am  accustomed  to  have  conver- 
sations with  me  recorded,  and,  that  there  may  be 
no  misunderstanding,  these  my  amanuenses  will 
read  to  you  what  you  have  said."  The  visitor  was 
thunderstruck.  He  little  thought,  while  sitting 
there,  that  two  pairs  of  ears  were  catching  up  every 
word  he  uttered,  and  two  pairs  of  hands  were  puttmg 
it  into  a  permanent  record.  So  with  many  in  this 
world,  xhey  seem  not  to  know  that  there  is  a  Being 
about  their  path  who  hears  every  syllable  they  utter, 
and  whoy  "  when  the  books  are  opened,"  will  bring 
everything  to  view.  In  a  late  work  of  fiction  the 
Recording  Angel  is  represented  as  dropping  a  tear, 
just  as  he  enters  the  celestial  gates,  upon  an  oath 
uttered  in  haste  by  a  favourite  character,  and  blotting 
it  out  for  ever,  ^ut  that  is  fiction,  and  not  truth. 
A  greater  than  man  declares  that  "  whatsoever  is 
spoken  in  darkness  shall  be  heard  in  the  ligh^"  and 
that  "  eveiy  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they 
shall  give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment" 

2448.  GOD,  may  be  aafely  trnated.  An  aged 
Ohristian  who  had  long  been  an  invalid,  and  was 
dependent  on  Christian  charity  for  her  support,  on 
sending  for  a  new  physician  who  had  just  come  into 
the  plMC,  and  united  with  the  same  church  of  which 
she  was  a  member,  said  to  him,  "  Doctor,  I  wish  to 
put  myself  under  your  care,  but  I  cannot  do  it  un- 
less you  wiU  trutt  my  Paiherr  **  Well,  Ma'am," 
replied  the  physician,  "  I  believe  your  Father  is 
rich ;  /  fnay  $(tfdjf  tnUt  Uifn," — New  OydopcBdva  of 
Aneedaiie» 

2444.  GOD,  Name  of.  Onoe  on  a  time  the  eavane 
were  sorely  puzded  by  certain  irregpilar  holes  on  the 
front  of  an  ancient  templa  One  more  sagacious 
than  the  rest  suggested  that  these  indentations 
might  be  the  marks  of  nails  used  to  fasten  Greek 
characters  to  the  stone.  Lines  were  drawn  from 
one  point  to  the  next,  when  they  were  found  to  form 
letters,  and  the  name  of  the  Deity  unexpectedly  stood 
disclosed. 

2M46.  GOD,  Name  ol  On  one  occasion,  whilst 
the  late  Bev.  S.  Kilpin  was  preaching,  but  not  in 
his  own  pulpit,  he  mentioned  the  greal  God  by  the 
name  of  the  Deity.  A  sailor,  who  was  listening, 
immediately  started  from  his  sest,  his  elbows  full^ 
spread,  and  exdaimed  aloud, "  Dei^  !  Well,  who  is 
He  t  Itffeour  Ood-a-miffht!f  t "  The  attendants 
were  about  to  turn  him  out ;  but  the  minister  stood 
reproved,  and  requested  him  to  resume  his  seat,  with 
the  remark,  "Yes,  my  friend,  I  did  mean  the  Al- 
mighty God."  The  sailor  rejoined,  "  I  thought  so, 
but  was  not  quite  sure ;  X  never  beard  that  name 
before."  The  humbled  minister  replied,  "Tou  had 
a  right  to  inquire ;  I  was  to  blame.  Whilst  deliver- 
ing God's  message  of  mercy  and  justice  to  immortal 
souls,  I  ought  not  to  have  given  my  Divine  Master  a 
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name  wbich  prevented  the  meeMgefrom  being  nnder- 
itood.'*  "  Thank  yon,  nr/'  wee  the  mlor's  reply ; 
and  he  looked  as  though  he  would  have  devouied 
the  reaauung  part  of  the  sermon.  After  the  ser- 
vioe  he  came  and  begged  pardon  for  the  intermp- 
tion,  and  with  a  sailor's  frankness,  requested  the 
kind  gentleman  to  take  some  refreshment  with  him, 
and  make  it  up. 

SM6w  GOD,  Name  ot  A  good  old  man  was  once 
in  company  with  a  gentleman  who  occasionally  intro- 
duced into  conversation  the  words  "  devil,"  *'  deuce," 
4c,  and  who^  at  last,  took  the  name  of  God  in  vain. 
"  Stop,  sir,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  I  said  nothing  while 
you  oaly  used  freedoms  with  the  name  of  your  own 
master,  but  I  insist  upon  it  that  you  ahiUl  use  no 
freedoms  with  the  name  of  mine.** 

SMT.  OOD,  Name  of  If  any  field  could  have 
been  won  by  passion  alone,  Rupert  would  have  won 
not  only  Naeeby,  but  many  another  field.  ...  At 
the  head  of  his  cavaliers,  in  white  sash  and  plume, 
he  flamed  in  brilliant  gallantry  over  the  field,  shoot- 
ing, *'  Queen  Mary  1  Queen  Mary  I "  while  the  more 
rough,  unknightly  soldiers  thundered,  "  Qcd  is  with 
nsi  God  is  with  usl"  .  .  .  <'God  is  with  us  I'' 
struck  like  light  over  his  soldiers*  hearts,  like  light- 
ning over  bis  enemies.  What  was  there  in  the  poor 
cry,  "  Queen  Mary !  **  (and  such  a  Mary  t)  to  kindle 
feelings  like  that  f — Paxton  Hood, 

2M8.  GOD,  NaaziMM  of.  A  missionary  visited  a 
poor  old  woman  living  alone  in  a  dty  attic,  and 
whose  scanty  pittance  of  half -a- crown  a  week  was 
scarcely  sufficient  for  her  bare  subsirtenoe.  He 
observed,  in  a  broken  tei^t  that  stood  at  the 
window,  a  strawberry-plant  growing.  He  remarked 
from  time  to  time  how  it  continued  to  grow,  and 
with  what  care  it  was  watched  and  tended.  One 
day  he  said,  "  Tour  plant  flourishes  nicely ;  joa 
will  soon  have  strawberries  upon  it."  "Oh,  sir," 
replied  the  woman,  "it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
fruit  that  I  prize  it ;  but  I  am  too  poor  to  kee^any 
living  creature,  and  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  to 
have  that  living  plant,  for  I  know  it  can  only  Kve 
by  the  power  of  God  ;  and  as  I  see  it  live  and  grow 
from  day  to  day,  it  tells  me  that  God  is  near." 

MM.  OOD,nev«rfoimkflS.  Mrs.  Isabella  Brewn 
» quarter  of  an  hour  before  she  died  was  reading 
a  list  of  Scripture  promises  and  noticing  particu- 
larly this  tender  declaration,  "I  will  never  leave 
thee  nor  forsake  thee,"  she  said  faintly,  "  Oh,  they 
are  sweet  1 "  After  her  death  the  list  was  found  en 
her  breast,  with  her  hand  upon  it* — Rm,  A,  rAemson. 

S460.  GOD,  not  doftf.  A  poor  old  deaf  man  re- 
sided in  Fife ;  he  was  visited  bv  his  minister  shortly 
after'coming  to  his  pulpit.  The  minister  said  he 
would  often  call  to  see  him ;  but  time  went  on,  and 
he  did  not  visit  him  again  until  two  years  after, 
when,  happening  to  go  through  the  street  where  the 
deaf  man  was  living,  he  saw  his  wife  at  the  door, 
and  could,  therefore,  do  no  other  than  inquire  for 
her  husband.  **  Weel,  Margaret,  how  is  Tammas  t " 
"  None  the  better  o*  you,"  wae  the  rather  curt  reply. 
"Howl  how  1  Margaret?"  inquired  the  minister. 
"  Oh»  ye  promised  twa  year  svne  to  oa'  and  pray  once 
a  fortnight  wi'  him,  and  ye  ha'e  ne'er  darkened  the 
door  sin'  syne."  "Weel,  weel,  Margaret,  don't  be 
so  short;  I  thought  it  was  not  so  very  necessary 
to  call  and  pray  with  Tammas,  for  he  is  sae  deaf, 
ye  ken,  he  canna  bear  me."    '*  But,  sir,"  said  the 


woman,  with  a  rising  dignity  of 
Lord's  no  deal"— Paxton  Mood. 
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M9L  GOD,]iot  In  thobouo.  A  UtUe  American 
boy,  whose  father  possessed  no  religion  and  neglected 
family  prayer,  spent  some  time  in  a  pious  family, 
where  he  was  instructed  in  the  simple  truths  of  the 
Bibley  While  one  day  conversing  about  the  great- 
ness and  goodness  of  God  he  made  this  natural 
remark — *'  We  haven't  got  ai^  God  at  my  papa's 
house." 

M62.  GOD,  OnmipTMicnce  ot  When  the  plague 
raged  in  London  Lord  Craven  lived  in  that  port 
of  the  city  called  Craven  Buildings  ;  and,  to  avoid 
danger,  his  lordship  resolved  to  retire  to  his  seat  in 
the  country.  Accordingly,  his  ooach-and-six  were 
at  the  door,  the  baggage  put  up,  and  all  things  in 
readiness  for  the  journey.  As  he  was  about  to  step 
into  his  carriage  he  overheard  his  negro  (who  served 
him  as  a  poetiilion)  saving  to  another  servant,  "I 
suppose,  by  my  lord's  leaving  London  to  avoid  the 
plague,  that  his  Grod  lives  in  the  country,  and  not 
in  the  town."  The  poor  negro  said  this  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  heart,  as  really  believing  in  a  plurality 
of  gods.  The  speech,  however,  strudc  Idnei  Craven 
very  seasonably,  and  made  him  pause.  **  My  God," 
thought  he,  **  lives  everywhere,  and  can  preserve  me 
in  town  as  well  aa  in  the  country.  I  wUl  stay  where 
I  antL  The  ignorance  of  the  negro  has  preached  a 
useful  sermon  to  mei" 

MBS.  GOD,  Onmipxiaeinoe  of .  A  little  boy  being 
asked,  "  How  many  Godii  are  there  1 "  replied, 
"  One."  "  How  do  you  know  that  ?  "  "  Because," 
said  the  boy,  *'  there  is  only  room  lor  one,  for  He 
fills  heaven  and  earth." 

M54.  GOD^Omaiplr•s«nt.  Few  better  replies  are 
upon  record  thm  that  of  young  Dr.  Chateaunceuf,  to 
whom  a  bish(H>  once  said,  "If  yon  will  tell  me 
where  God  is  I  will  give  you  an  orangei."  "  If  you 
will  tell  me  where  He  is  noi  1  will  give  yon  two," 
was  the  child's  answer. — Hotaet  SmUL, 


GOD,  on  onr  tldo.  Upon  the  occasion  of 
my  first  meeting  him  (Thomas  Binney),  very  many 
years  since,  he  was  very  kindly  interested  in  my 
history,  and  I — I  hope  not  too  garrulous — ^talked  on, 
winding  op  by  saying  that  I  h(^>ed  I  might  look 
back  and  feel  and  say,  like  David,  that,  on  the  whole, 
"the  Lord  had  been  on  my  side."  ''Then,"  said 
he,  "  I  should  say  yon  have  always  had  a  majority 
of  one." — Paxton  Bood, 

MBC  GOD,.oaraU.  The  mssriptSon  on  the  front 
of  Dotming  Hall,  North  Wales,  is  a  very  suggestive 
one.  It  runs  in  Welsl^  "  JETsft  lidutB,  heb  ddim  ;  J)uw 
a  ddigon  ; "  and  translated  signifies,  '<  Without  God, 
without  all ;  with  God,  enouc^"— (Tntcie  to  North 

946T.  GOD,  Patioaoe  of.  A  Jew  came  to  me 
at  Wittenberg,  and  said  he  was  desirous  to  be 
baptized  and  made  a  Christian,  but  that  he  would 
first  go  to  Rome  to  see  the  chief  head  of  Christen- 
dom. Prom  this  intention  myself,  Philip  Melano* 
thon,  and  other  divines  laboured  to  dissuade  him, 
fearing  lest,  when  he  witnessed  the  offences  and 
knaveries  at  Rome,  he  might  be  scared  from  Chris- 
tendom. But  the  Jew  went  to  Rome,  and  when  he 
had  sufficiently  seen  the  abominations  acted  there, 
he  returned  to  us  again,  desiring  to  be  baptized,  and 
said,  f  Now  I  will  willingly  worship  the  God  of  th» 
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ChriBtUna,  for  He  is  a  patient  God.  If  He  can 
endure  such  wickedness  and  villainy  as  is  done  at 
Rome,  He  can  suffer  and  endure  all  the  vices  and 
knaveries  of  the  vroTldJ^^Luther't  Table  Talk, 

3468.  OOD,  FiaiB6  of.  It  was  one  of  those  days 
In  early  autumn  when  the  beauty  seems  almust 
oppressive,  the  heart,  somehow,  feeling  burdened 
with  joy,  in  its  sympathy  with  the  great  gladness 
of  Nature.  This  man  (Father  Taylor),  whose  life 
was  spent,  so  much  of  it,  in  the  city,  drank  in  these 
draughts  as  the  earth  drinks  water  or  the  heart 
love,  and  constantly  raised  his  hands  as  we  were 
walking,  saying,  "  Oh,  how  good  is  Ood ! "  Notice  was 
given  that  he  would  preach  the  next  day.  The  large 
town  hall  was  crowded  full.  He  rose  and  said, 
'* '  Praise  the  Lord,*  that's  my  text ;  it's  somewhere 
between  these  two  covers.  I  can't  tell  you  exactly 
where,  but  it's  a  short  text,  and  you  can  easily  find 
\y'  it.  I've  been  too  busy  all  day  long  praising  the 
Lord,  and  taking  Him  in  with  the  breath  and  beauty 
of  your  hills  and  valleys  here,  to  leave  me  time  to 
hunt  out  for  you  the  place  of  the  text ;  but  that's 
it,  so  hold  on  to  it  'Praise  the  Lord  I ' " — Life  of 
Father  Taylor^ 

2i69.  OOD,  Beeognition  of.  Galen  was  forced, 
upon  the  description  of  man  and  the  parts  of  his 
body  only,  to  sing  a  hymn  to  the  Creator,  whom  yet 
he  knew  not.  "I  make  here,"  saith  he,  *'a  true 
hymn  in  the  honour  of  our  Maker,  whose  service, 
I  believe  verily,  consisteth  not  in  the  sacrificing  of 
hecatombs  or  in  burning  great  heaps  of  frankincense 
before  Him,  but  in  acknowledging  the  greatness  of 
His  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  and  in  making 
the  same  known  to  others." — Trapp, 

2460.  OOD,  Bacoaciled  to.  A  young  and  simple- 
minded  American  girl  said  one  day,  "  Mother,  can 
you  know  whether  or  not  I  am  a  Christian  by  my 
feelings?"  "My  dear,"  replied  her  mother,  "I 
must  first  know  what  your  feelings  are."  The 
daughter  smiled  and  said,  '*  Well,  then,  you  know, 
when  you  have  been  angry  with  a  person,  and  it 
is  all  made  up,  how  happy  you  feel.  Now,  I  have 
been  a  long  time  angry  with  God,  and  it  is  all  made 
up,  and  I  feel  so  happy." 

2461.  OOD,  rememben  as.  Once,  when  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  I  went  to  the  infirmary  of  the  work- 
bouse,  where,  amongst  other  patients  in  bed,  I  con- 
versed  with  an  old  man,  who,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
was  over  eighty  years  of  age.  As  it  lay  outside  the 
counterpane,  I  noticed  that  his  arm  from  the  elbow 
to  the  wrist  was  covered,  after  the  manner  of  sailors' 
tattooing,  with  numerous  letters.  On  asking  him 
what  they  were,  he  said,  **Why,  you  see,  sir,  I've 
had  nine  children,  and  oil  are  gone ;  some  I  know 
be  dead,  and  some  I  don't  know  whether  they  be 
dead  or  alive ;  but  they're  all  the  same  to  me ;  I 
shall  never  see  any  of  'em  again  in  this  world.  But 
Tve  got  all  their  initials  here  on  my  arm ;  and  it's 
a  comfort  to  me  as  I  lie  here  to  look  at  'em  and 
think  of  'em."  It  was  all  that  this  poor  old  man 
could  do  for  his  sons ;  but  he  held  tnem  in  affec- 
tionate remembrance,  though  he  needed  not  the 
sight  of  their  initials  to  remember  them  by.  Our 
Heavenly  Father  knoweth  and  taketh  pleasure  in 
all  them  that  are  His.  He  bears  them  all  on  His 
heart,  and  His  power  to  help  and  to  bless  them  is 
as  great  as  His  wealth  of  love." — B,  Clarke, 

9462.  GOD,  Beatiag  io.    An  invalid  was  left  alone 


one  evening  for  a  little  while.  After  many  dafB  of 
acute  pain  there  was  a  lull.  '*Now,"  she  tiicmght, 
"  I  shall  be  able  to  pray  a  little."  But  the  was  too 
wearied  out  and  exhausted  for  this^  feeling  that 
utter  weakness  of  mind  and  body  which  cannot  be 
realised  without  actual  experienoe,  when  the  very 
lips  shrink  from  the  exertion  of  a  whisper,  and  it 
seems  too  much  effort  of  thought  to  shape  even 
unspoken  words.  Only  one  whisper  came — "  Lord 
Jesus,  I  am  so  tired  ! "  She  prayed  no  more ;  she 
could  not  frame  even  a  petition  that,  as  she  could 
not  speak  to  Him,  He  would  speak  to  her.  But 
the  Lord  Jesus  knew  all  the  rest ;  He  knew  how 
she  had  waited  for  and  wanted  the  sweet  conscious 
conmiuning  with  Him,  the  literal  talking  to  Him 
and  telling  Him  all  that  was  in  her  heart ;  and  He 
knew  that,  although  a  quiet  and  comparatively  pain- 
less hour  had  come,  she  was  ''so  tired"  that  she 
could  not  think.  Very  tenderly  did  He,  who  knows 
how  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to  the  weary,  choose 
a  message  in  reply  to  that  little  whisper.  **Be 
silent  to  the  Lord  1 "  It  came  like  a  mother's 
«  hush  "  to  one  whom  his  mother  oomforteth.  It 
was  quite  enough,  as  every  spirit-given  word  is; 
and  the  acquiescent  silence  was  filled  with  perfect 
peace.~  JPranees  Ridley  Havergal, 

2463.  GOD,  Besting  in.  Said  a  friend  to  Bev. 
Ebenezer  Erskine  during  his  last  illness, ''  Yon  have 
often  given  us  good  counsel ;  what  are  you  now 
doing  with  your  soul?"  ''The  same  that  I  did 
with  it  forty  years  ago,"  he  said — "  resting  it  on  that 
word,  '  /  am  (Ae  Lord  thy  God.' "  On  that  I  mean  to 
die.  The  day  he  died  he  saw  his  eldest  daughter 
with  a  book  open  in  her  hand,  and  asked,  "What 
are  you  reading  ?  "  "  One  of  your  sermons,  father." 
"  Which  one  % "  "The  one  on  the  text,  *Iamihe 
Lord  thy  God,*"  "Ah,  lass,"  said  the  old  man, 
"that  is  the  best  sermon  I  ever  preached." 

2464.  OOD,  xoTealing  Himself  at  last.  Alex-, 
ander  of  Russia  used  often  to  ride  in  a  plain  carriage, 
incognito.  A  man  on  the  road  asked  if  he  might 
ride  with  him.  He  got  into  the  carriage,  and  a&r 
a  while  was  inquisitive  as  to  the  name  of  the  man 
with  whom  he  was  riding.  He  said,  "Are  you  a 
lieutenant  ?  "  "  No,"  said  the  King.  "  Are  you  a 
major?"  "No,"  said  the  King.  "Are  you  a 
general?"  "  No,"  said  the  King ;  "but  I  am  some- 
thing higher  than  that."  The  man  said,  "Then 
you  must  be  the  Emperor,"  and  was  overwhelmed 
with  his  company.  In  this  world  Grod  appears  to 
us  in  strange  ways.  He  takes  us  up  in  the  chariot 
of  His  providence  to  ride  with  Him,  and  we  know 
Him  not  At  death  the  disguise  will  be  gone,  and 
for  the  first  time  it  will  be  known  to  us  that  we 
have  been  riding  with  the  King. — Talma^t, 

2466. '  GOD,  BeTelation  of  When  a  prince, 
a£Bianoed  to  the  heiress  of  some  distant  kingdom, 
has  sent  his  portrait  to  her  by  the  hand  of  his  vice- 
gerent, and  the  casket  comes,  it  is  so  glowing  with 
diamonds  and  with  sapphires  rare  that  it  seems  itself 
to  be  priceless ;  and  yet,  on  being  opened,  so  royal 
is  the  face  within,  and  so  does  it  blaze  with  superior 
diamonds,  that  the  casket  becomes  forgotten.  So 
God  is  revealed  as  a  world-builder  and  material 
worker,  as  a  physical  governor,  as  grand  past 
human  language ;  but  when  you  open  the  casket  and 
behold  Jesus  Christy  and  hear  His  voice  as  revealing 
what  God  is  in  His  interior  disposition  and  mother 
sonl,  you  forget  the  other. — Beeeher, 
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9M6.  GOD,  Buhl  of.  Once  there  wm  a  peasant, 
in  Switzerland,  at  work  in  his  garden  very  early  in 
the  spring.  A  lady  passing  said,  *'  I  fear  the  plants 
which  have  oome  forward  rapidly  will  yet  be  de- 
stroyed by  frost."  Mark  the  wiBdom  of  the  peasant 
— "God  has  been  our  father  a  great  while,"  was 
his  reply.  What  faith  that  reply  exhibited  in  the 
olden  promise,  *' While  the  earth  remaineth,"  fta  I — 
The  durittian  Monitor, 

S467.  GOD,  seeks  <rar  1ot«.     **Why  was  itt" 

asked  Mrs.  N of  her  own  heart  as  she  was 

walking  homewards  from  the  oommnnion-table. — 
"  Why  was  it  ?  "  she  almost  nnoonsdonsly  eaclaimed 
aloud.  "Oh,  I  wish  somebody  eotdd  tell  me  I" 
"  Gould  tell  you  what  ?  "  said  a  pleasant  voice  be- 
hind her,  and  looking  around,  she  saw  her  pastor 
and  his  wife  approaching.  *'  Gould  tell  me,"  said 
she,  "  v}ky  the  Saviour  died  for  us.  I  have  never 
hesfd  it  answered  to  my  satisfaction.  You  will  say 
it  was  because  He  loved  us ;  but  vhy  was  that  love  ? 
He  certainly  did  not  need  ui,  and  in  our  sinful  state 
there  was  nothing  in  us  to  attract  His  love.'^    **  I 

may  suppose,  Mrs.  N ,*'  said  her  pastor,  "  that 

it  would  be  no  loss  for  you  to  lose  your  d^ormed 
little  babe.  You  have  a  laige  circle  of  friends,  you 
have  other  children,  and  a  kind  husband.  You  do 
not  need  the  deformed  chUd;  and  what  uaeiiitt" 

"O  sir,*'  said  Mrs.  N ,  •*!  could  not  part  with 

my  poor  child.  /  do  need  himu  I  need  his  love. 
I  would  rather  die  than  fail  of  receiving  it"  **  WeU," 
said  her  pastor,  *'  does  QoA  love  His  children  less 
than  earthly,  sinful  parents  do ? "     "I  never  looked 

npon  it  in  that  way  before,"  said  Mrs,  N . 

— Chrittian  Age, 

2408.  OOD,  seen  In  the  meanest  thiofs.  Galileo, 
the  most  profound  philosopher  of  his  age,  when 
questioned  by  the  Koman  Inquisition  as  to  his 
belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  replied,  pointing  to 
a  straw  on  the  floor  of  his  dungeon,  that  from  the 
structure  of  that  object  alone  he  would  infer  with 
certainty  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  Greater. 

2409.  "OOD  sees  to  me."  A  man  in  the  full 
strength  of  his  years,  but  most  helpless,  being  very 
deaf  and  almost  totallv  blind,  is  an  occasional  visitor 
at  our  house.  The  other  day,  as  I  talked  with  the 
poor  fellow,  I  learned  a  lesson  myself,  for  the  man 
has  wonderful  faith.  **  Have  you  no  fears  in  going 
about  as  you  do  T  "  I  said  to  him,  "  in  cars  and 
boatS)  and  on  the  crowded  streets  ?  "  ''I  used  to 
have,"  he  said  in  the  soft,  low  voice,  which  con- 
trasts with  the  way  people  must  shout  at  him,  "but 
I  never  have  now.  Ood  eeee  to  me.  I  am  always 
taken  care  of.  Somebody  finds  me  a  seat  or  helps 
me  in  and  out>  and  I  get  along."  "  Do  you  ever 
hear  anything  in  church?"  is  another  question. 
*'  WeU,  not  much,  but  I  always  go.  I  like  to  be 
there,  and  I  find  a  blessing." 

2470.  GOD,  Serfing,  with  a  eheerful  spliii. 
When  the  poet  Garpani  inquired  of  his  friend 
Haydn  how  it  happened  that  bis  church  music  was 
always  so  cheerful,  the  great  composer  made  a  most 
beautiful  reply.  *'I  cannot,"  said  he,  "make  it 
otherwise ;  I  write  according  to  the  thoughts  I  feel. 
When  I  think  upon  God  my  heart  is  so  full  of  joy 
that  the  notes  dance  and  leap,  as  it  were,  from  my 
pen  ;  and  since  Grod  has  given  me  a  cheerful  heart, 
it  will  be  pardoned  me  that  I  serve  Him  with  a 
ofaeetful  spirit" 


2471.  GOD,  SoTeieignty  ot  The  "Royal  Ghar« 
ter,"  a  number  of  years  ago,  went  down,  bearing 
some  who  wete  within  sight  of  their  own  homea  A 
few  hours  would  have  seen  them  in  the  arms  of  long- 
parted  relatives.  How  gladly  would  they  have 
commanded  the  favourable  breeze  to  blow  only  a 
little  longer  1  But  no  1  Equally  sovereign  is  the 
Spirit :  "  He  divideth  to  every  man  sevenJly  as  Ha 
wm."-V©A»  Guthrie,  '  ~ 


2472.  GOD,  still  liyes.  At  one  time  I  was 
sorely  vexed  and  tried  by  ray  own  sinfulness,  by 
the  wickedness  of  the  world,  and  by  the  dangers 
that  beset  the  Ghuroh.  One  morning  I  saw  my 
wife  dressed  in  mourning.  Surprised,  I  asked  her 
who  had  died.  "  Do  vou  not  know  f "  she  replied  ; 
"  Qod  in  heaven  is  deaa"  "  How  can  you  talk  such 
nonsense,  Katie?"  I  said.  "How  can  God  die? 
Why,  He  is  immortal,  and  will  live  through  all 
eternity."  "  Is  that  really  true  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Of 
course,  I  said,  still  not  perceiving  what  she  was 
aiming  at ;  "  how  can  you  doubt  it  ?  As  surely  as 
there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  so  sure  is  it  that  He  can 
never  die.'*  "  And  yet,"  she  said,  "  though  you  do 
not  doubt  that,  yet  you  are  so  hopeless  and  dis- 
couraged." Then  I  observed  what  a  wise  woman 
my  wife  was,  and  mastered  my  sadness. — Luther. 

2475.  GOD,  Taking  hold  of .  As  I  was  riding 
through  the  woods  I  saw  a  grape-vine  whose  stalk 
was  as  big  as  my  arm,  and  on  looking  up  I  saw 
that  it  reached,  I  should  think,  forty  feet,  to  the 
great  branch  of  a  talk  oak,  and  held  on  there.  On 
the  ground  around  were  other  grape-vines,  small 
and  flat,  with  tendrils  loose  and  seeking.  "Yes," 
said  I ;  "  I  see  what  makes  the  difference.  That  big 
gn^ie-vine^  large  as  my  Arm  and  forty  feet  high, 
was  once  on  the  ground  as  poor  and  small  as  any  ; 
but  it  took  hold  of  the  tree,"  So  it  is  with  me ;  I  am 
very  apt  to  be  on  the  ground,  dispirited  and  discon- 
solate ;  but  when  I  taSce  hold  of  God,  when  I  cling 
to  Him,  and  wind  my  tendrils  around  His  great 
branches,  ah  !  then  I  mount  up,  strong  and  lofty." 
—WHwn  Pitner. 

2474.  GOD,  Thanks  due  nnto.  When  the  late 
William  M  Thackeray  was  returnmg  from  America, 
and  had  arrived  within  a  few  hours  of  Liverpool,  a 
Canadian  minister  on  board  was,  after  dinner  in 
the  saloon,  referring  to  the  happiness  which  the 
passengers  had  enjoyed  together  and  the  solemnity 
of  parting  from  each  other  never  to  meet  again  until 
the  day  of  judgment;  and  when  he  had  ceased 
Thackeray  took  up  the  strain,  saying  that  what  the 
reverend  gentleman  had  spoken  was  verr  proper, 
and  was,  he  was  sure,  responded  to  by  the  hearts 
of  all  present  But  there  was  something  else  which 
he  thought  they  should  do  before  they  separated. 
In  his  opinion  they  should  join  in  expressing  their 
thanks  to  Gk>d  for  His  goodness  to  them  during 
the  last  ten  days  upon  the  deep,  and  for  bringing 
them  in  safety  to  their  destination ;  and  at  his  re- 
quest the  minister  was  called  on  by  the  company  to 
lead  their  prayers  as  together  they  poured  out  their 
gratitude  to  Him  who  ia  "  the  confidence  of  them 
that  are  afar  off  upon  the  sea."  I  like  to  think  of 
this  in  connection  with  the  name  of  Thackeray; 
and  the  story,  which  is  well  authenticated,  blooms 
in  my  eyes  like  an  immortdle  upon  his  grave.  ^-Dr. 
WiUlcm  Taf^r, 

2476.  GOD,  The  best  for.  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  painters  of  his 
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dfty,  and  in  ftnswet  to  the  inouiry  how  he  attained 
to  saoh  exoellenoe,  he  xeplied,  *'By  obeerving  one 
simple  role,  viz.,  to  make  each  painting  the  bett" 
Depend  npon  it  that  the  same  thiog  is  troe  in  the 
senrioe  of  God.--Clerical  Libmry, 

3476.  GOD,  th«  oentre.  For  more  thaa  fifty 
oentorieB  men  watched  the  starlit  sky^  noted  the 
changes  of  the  planets,  and  endeavoOred  to  disoover 
the  laws  which  governed  their  movements;  they 
took  careful  observations,  made  elaborate  calcula- 
tions, and  yet  the  law  of  the  haimony  of  the  heavens 
remained  a  mystery.  The  staa  were  still  supposed  to 
follow  fantastic  circles  which  no  rule  of  science  could 
explain ;  their  orbits  formed  a  labyrinth  of  which 
the  most  learned  failed  to  find  the  due.  One  day 
a  man  of  genius  said, "  The  sun,  and  not  the  earth,  is 
the  centre  from  which  the  worlds  must  be  regarded.*' 
At  once  the  harmony  appeared ;  planets  and  their 
satellites  moved  in  regular  orbits ;  the  system  of  the 
universe  was  revealed.  God  is  the  sun  and  the  true 
centre  of  tiie  spiritual  world ;  only  in  the  light  in 
wfaidi  He  dwells  can  the  dflfftiniBS  of  man  be  truly 
read. — Eugene  Berner. 

M7T.  OOD,  tha  deliTsrar.  There  are  many  coal 
pits  in  the  principality.  There  are  men  down  there 
who  hardly  have  a  gleam  of  sunlight.  How  are 
they  to  get  up?  There  is  a  string  at  the  bottom  ; 
they  puU  it;  a  bell  up  at  the  top  rings;  a  rope, 
worked  by  a  steam-engine^  it  let  down ;  and  in  this 
way  they  asoend  to  the  top.  A  man  gets  down  into 
the  pit  of  trouble ;  he  cannot  get  up  himself ;  he 
must  ring  the  bell  of  prayer,  and  Qod  will  hear  it, 
and  send  down  the  rope  that  ia  to  lift  bun  ont — 
T.  J<mtM. 

M78.   GOD,  tba  Fatber  of  the  Ofphaa.     A 

worthy  pastor  lay  on  bis  deathbed  in  a  small  town 
of  Pomerania.  His  soul  was  at  peace,  but  douds 
darkened  his  spirit ;  he  had  five  big  and  three  very 
little  children ;  and  his  wife  was  too  weakly  to  bear 
so  heavy  a  burden.  Ten  months  later  the  mother 
died,  and  the  children  were'  left  alone  in  the  world, 
save  for  an  old  grandmother.  It  was  the  year  1866 ; 
after  the  war  with  Austria  the  victorious  troope  en- 
tered Berlin  to  celebrate  the  bond  of  German  unity. 
A  nobleman  of  Hamburg  desired  to  show  his  sym- 

Eathy  in  a  practical  way,  and  wrote  to  a  friend  that 
e  and  his  wife  wished  to  adopt  two  orphans  ol  a 
Prussian  officer,  and  made  the  condition  that  they 
should  be  girls  and  under  a  certain  age.  This  friend 
gave  himself  much  trouble  to  fulfil  his  friend's  wish. 
WhUethe  Hamburg  letter  remained  still  unanswered, 
another  letter  arrived  from  Pomerania,  announcing 
the  death  of  the  pastor's  wife.  It  seemed  to  him 
the  finger  of  God«  and  so  he  wrote  to  his  friend  that 
he  had  sought,  but  could  not  find,  two  children  of  a 
Pruasian  officer  that  would  fulfil  his  conditions,  but 
that  he  knew  of  two  orphan  sisters  of  a  minister, 
who  were  of  the  age  required.  A  favourable  reply 
was  received ;  but  then  came  a  difficulty.  The  grand- 
mother had  promised  her  dying  daughter  that  the 
three  younger  children  should  not  be  parted.  With- 
out replying,  the  lady  started  from  Hamburg,  and 
arrived  quite  unexpectedly  to  see  the  children  for 
herself  The  grandmother  feared  the  children  would 
be  shy  and  frightened,  but,  to  their  great  astonish- 
ment, the  younger  came  to  the  lady  crying,  **  Mamma, 
mamma."  The  child's  eye  had  seen  a  resemblance  to 
its  own  mother.  The  lady,  much  affected,  decided 
to  adopt  all  three.— i>er  GlavberuboU. 


M79.  GOD,  Thought  of.  The  Bev.  Bbenezer 
Erskine,  on  the  first  Sabbath  after  his  settlement 
at  Stirling,  allowed  the  congregation  to  eontinae 
singing  considerably  longer  than  usual  before  he 
rose  to  offer  up  the  first  pAyer.  Some  of  his  elders, 
who  had  observed  the  circumstance,  and  appre- 
hended that  it  was  the  consequence  of  indisposition, 
when  they  saw  him  next  day,  made  kind  inquiries 
respecting  his  health.  He  told  them  that  his  delay- 
ing so  long  to  stand  up  was  owing  to  no  bodily  com- 
?laint ;  but  the  days  of  grace  he  had  enjoyed  at 
^ortmoak  (where  he  was  formerly  minister)  came 
afresh  to  his  remembrance,  with  these  words,  "  I  am 
the  God  of  Bethel;"  and  his  mind  was  so  over- 
powered that  he  scarcely  Imew  how  to  rise. 

S480.  GOD,  Thought  of;  ayoided.  When  Mrs. 
Quickly  is  describing  the  death  of  Sir  John  Falstafi^ 
a  man  who  lived,  as  we  all  know,  after  this  world, 
but  who  had  good  qualities  sufficient  to  exdte  the 
love  of  many  of  his  followers,  she  relates  that  the 
dying  knight  called  out,  '*  GkKi,  God,  God  ! "  three 
times,  and  adds  a  sentence  i^  once  comic  in  its 
seriousness  and  awful  in  its  satire,  "  N&to  /,  to  oom- 
fort  Mm,  bid  kim  *a  thotdd  not  tkink  of  Qod:*  Was 
ever  a  deeper  sermon  preached  than  that  sentence  1 

^.  HoMh  FritwelL 


9481.  GOD,  Thovgbt  of,  passing  from  tho  sooL 

An  intelligent  traveller  in  South  Africa  states  tliat 
among  the  more  degraded  tribes  he  found  one  where 
no  w(»d  was  known  in  the  language  for  a  '*  Supreme 
Being.**  There  was  a  word  remembered  but  dimly 
by  here  and  there  an  dd  man — one  or  two  in  a 
thousand — but  entirely  lost  to  the  mass  of  the  people, 
signifying,  "  Bim  that  it  above^*  By  graduid  steps 
the  very  name  of  the  Supreme  had  faded  out,  after 
the  vanishing  faith  in  Him,  from  the  savage  souL — 
BurUington, 

2482.  GOD,  TriiUng  with.  One  day  there  hap- 
pened  a  tremendous  storm  of  lightning  and  thunder, 
as  Archbishop  Leighton  was  going  from  Glasgow  to 
Bonblana  He  was  descried,  when  at  a  distance,  by 
two  men  of  bad  character.  They  had  not  courage 
to  rob  him,  but,  wishing  to  fall  on  some  method  of 
extorting  money  from  him,  one  said,  "I  will  lie 
down  by  the  wayside  as  if  I  were  dead,  and  you 
shall  inform  the  archbishop  that  I  was  killed  bv 
the  lightning,  and  beg  money  of  him  to  bury  me. ' 
When  the  arohbishop  arrived  at  the  spot  the  widced 
wretch  told  him  the  fabricated  story.  He  sympa- 
thised with  the  survivor,  gave  him  money,  and 
proceeded  on  his  journey.  But  when  the  man 
returned  to  his  companion  he  found  him  really 
lifdesa 

2488.  GOD,  TruMt  in.  When  the  late  ezoellent 
Governor  Briggs,  of  Massachusetts,  reodved  from 
the  acddental  discharge  of  a  gun  his  death-wound, 
which  carried  him  swiftly  to  his  grave,  the  first 
words  he  uttered,  as  he  turned,  all  bleeding  and 
gory,  to  his  wife,  were  these^  '*Be  still,  and  know 
that  I  am  God."~>JZ0v.  John  0.  Ball. 

2484b  GOD,  Trust  iiL  Luther,  when  excommuni- 
cated by  the  Pope  and  proscribed  by  the  Emperor, 
being  asked  by  one  where  he  would  shdter  himself, 
answered,  9ub  ecdo,  '*  Somewhere  under  the  oope  of 
heaven,  where  Grod  shdl  please  to  cast  me." — Trapp, 

2485.  GOD,  Voice  of,  heard  in  troubles.  It 
has  been  said  by  Derham,  in  his  "Physioo-theology," 
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that  the  deaf  hear  best  in  the  midst  of  noiae,  during 
the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  rattling  of  the  wheels 
of  the  carriages;  aad  I  have  often  been  able  to 
confirm  the  suggestive  remark  from  my  own  obser- 
vation. So,  ateo,  it  may  be  that  by  the  somewhat 
deal  ear  ol  a  languid  faith  shall  be  heard  "the 
words  of  the  book.'  Amidst  the  discords  and  dis- 
tractions which  drown  the  outward  sense,  the  assor- 
ance  of  a  Divine  voice  among  the  affain  of  men 
may  be  heard,  audible  if  low. — Amm, 

SiSe.  OOD,  wbare  found.  When  one  asked 
where  God  was  before  heaven  was  created,  St. 
Augustine  answered,  *'He  was  in  Himself."  When 
anc&er  asker^  me  the  same  question  I  said,  **  He 
was  bmlding  noil  for  such  idle,  presumptuous, 
fluttering,  and  inquisitive  spirits  as  you.** — Luther, 

948T.  €K>B,  with  na.  Horace  Bushnell  woke  up 
in  the  night  and  said,  "Oh,  God  is  a  wonderful 
Being ! "  And  when  his  daughter  replied,  **  Tes ; 
is  He  with  you?'*  the  old  man  replied,  *Tes,  in  a 
certain  sense  He  is  with  me ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
He  is  with  me  in  a  sense  I  do  not  imagine." 

S468.  GOD,  working  in  na.  I  have  a  dock  in 
my  house,  the  works  of  which  can  be  taken  out  so 
as  to  leave  standing  the  fac%  hands  and  aU.  Now, 
if  it  needs  repairing,  the  workman  can  come  and 
take  out  the  works,  and  brush  and  oil  the  wheels, 
and  ptt  right  whatever  is  amiss  ;  or  he  can  bring 
an  entirely  new  set  of  works  and  fit  them  into  the 
case.  Now  I  once  thought  that  I  had  a  poor  set 
of  works  in  me,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  would  come 
and  take  them  out,  and  put  in  another  set,  and  that 
I  should  be  a  new  creature  in  the  same  sense  as  that 
would  be  a  new  dock,  except  the  exterior.  But  I 
do  not  believe  that  Scripture  teaches  this,  nor  ftoes 
enterienoe  corroborate  this  view.  God*s  Spirit  de- 
velops that  which  is  in  us  by  nature,  and  teaches 
us  how  to  use  it,  and  inspires  it  to  a  higher  endea- 
vour and  a  better  success.  Grod  works  in  us — ^that 
is  He  stirs  up  our  working  power. — Beecher, 

1489.  OOD*B  care  f or  ns.  A  crew  of  explorers 
penetrate  far  within  the  Arctic  cirdes  in  search  of 
other  expeditions  that  had  gone  before  them — gone 
and  never  returned.  Failing  to  find  the  missing 
mei^  and  yet  unwilling  to  abandon  hope,  they 
leave  snpplito  of  food,  carefully  covered  with  stones, 
on  some  prominent  headlands,  with  the  necessary 
intimations  graven  for  safety  on  plates  of  brass. 
If  the  origrinal  adventurers  survive,  and,  on  their 
l^omeward  journey,  faint  yet  pursuing,  fall  in  with 
these  treasures,  at  once  hidden  and  revealed,  the 
food,  when  found,  wiil  seem  to  those  famished  men 
the  smaller  blessing.  The  proof  which  the  food 
supplies  that  their  country  cares  for  them  is 
aweeter  than  the  food.  So  the  proof  that  God 
cares  for  us  ii  placed  beyond  a  doubt ;  the  "  un- 
speakable gift"  of  His  Son  to  be  our  Saviour 
should  melt  any  dark  suspidon  to  the  contrary 
from  our  hearts. — Rev.  W.  AmoL 

MtO.  OOD'8  cansa,  and  onr  owa.  Terantius, 
ciptain  to  the  Emperor  Adrian,  presented  a  peti- 
tion that  the  Christians  might  have  a  temple  by 
themselves,  in  which  to  worship  €rod  apart  from 
the  Arians.  The  Emperor  tore  his  petition  and 
threw  it  away,  bidding  him  ask  something  for  him- 
aelfy  and  ft  should  be  granted.  Terantius  modestly 
gathered  up  the  fragments  of  his  petition,  and  said, 
with  true  nobility  of  mind,  "  If  I  cannot  be  heard 


in  God's  oanse,  I  will  never  adc  anything  for 
myself." 

2491.  OOD'8  daima,  Ural.  Now  PnbUus  and 
Marcus  cast  lots  which  should  dedicate  the  temple^ 
and  the  lot  fell  to  Marcus.  So  when  Marcus  was 
going  to  begin  the  dedication,  and  had  his  hand  on 
the  door-post  of  the  temple,  and  was  speaking  the 
set  words  of  prayer,  there  came  a  man  running  to 
tell  him  that  his  son  was  dead.  But  he  said,  "  Then 
let  them  carry  him  out  and  buiy  him."  So  Mjocus 
honoured  the  gods  above  his  son,  and  dedicated  the 
temple  on  the  hill  of  the  Capitol ;  and  his  name  was 
recorded  on  the  front  of  the  temjde. — J)r,  AmoUL 

8492.  Q0D*8  time,  Waiting  for.  I  have  seen,  in 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning  twilight,  the  Aips 
appear  under  a  sky  still  dark,  their  summits  livid 
and  frozen.  The  lake  whidi  bathed  their  feet 
stretched  out  a  grey,  motionless  suriaoe,  and  the 
pale  rays  of  a  setting  moon  seemed  but  to  light  up 
the  dread  kingdom  of  death.  Some  hours  have 
passed  away,  when  suddenly  these  same  peaks  be- 
come resplendent  with  life ;  the  glittering  snow  on 
the  background  of  dazding  asure,  the  glaciers  erect 
towards  the  east  their  bright  ridges^  the  foaming 
torrents  cutting  with  their  oataraoto  the  green 
mountain-brows,  and  the  dark  forest  trembles  in 
the  morning  wind.  The  lake,  quivering  in  its  turn, 
faithfully  retraces  in  its  blue  mirror  the  incompar- 
able picture.  Nature  had  not  changed,  but  the  sun 
had  arisen. — Eugene  BerHer» 

2498.  GOD'S  will,  how  ii  U  to  be  dona.    A 

Sabbath-school  teacher,  instructing  his  dass  on  that 
petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  "  Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven,"  said  to  them,  '*  Tou  have 
told  me,  my  dear  childxen,  what  is  to  be  done — the 
wiU  of  Grod ;  and  where  it  is  to  be  done>-on  earth  ; 
and  haw  it  %$  to  he  done — a$  it  is  done  in  heaven. 
How  do  you  think  the  angels  and  the  happy  spirits 
do  the  will  of  God  in  heaven,  as  they  are  to  be  our 
pattern?"  The  first  child  replied,  "They  do  it 
immediatdy ; "  the  second,  "  They  do  it  diligentiy ; " 
the  third,  "  They  do  it  always  ;  "  the  fourth,  **  They 
do  it  with  all  their  hearts ;  "  the  fifth,  **  They  do  it 
all  together."  Here  a  pause  ensued,  and  no  other 
children  appeared  to  have  any  answer,  but  after 
some  time  a  little  girl  arose  and  said,  '*  Why,  sir, 
they  do  it  without  asking  any  questions." — New 
Cykopadia  of  Anecdote, 

8494.  GOD'S  work,  doea  not  die  with  Hia 
worketa.  When  Jabez  Bantings  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Wesley's  disdples,  died,  a  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist denomination,  in  preaching  his  funeral  sermon, 
closed  a  glowing  peroration  by  sayioff^  "When 
Bunting  died  the  sun  of  Methodism  set  A  plain 
man  in  the  audience  immediately  shouted,  '*  Glory 
be  to  God  J  that  is  a  lie  I"— Taylor. 

8496.  GOD'S  works.  Delight  in.  Peter  the  Great, 
when  be  saw  sunrise,  would  express  his  wonder  that 
men  should  be  so  stupid  not  to  rise  every  morning 
to  behdd  one  of  the  most  glorious  sights  in  the 
universe.  "  They  take  delight,"  said  he,  *'  in  gazing 
on  a  picture,  the  trifling  work  of  a  mortal,  and  at 
the  same  time  neglect  one  painted  by  Vie  hand  of  the 
Deity  Himself.  Por  my  part,"  added  he,  "  I  am  for 
making  my  life  as  long  as  I  can,  and  therefore  sleep 
as  little  as  possible." 

2498.  GOD'S  worki,  aaperior  to  maa'i.     A 
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miniBter  asked  an  old  negro  his  reasons  for  believing 
in  the  existence  of  God.  "  Sir/'  said  he,  "  I  have 
been  here  going  hard  npon  fifty  yearSi  Every  day 
sinoe  I  have  been  in  this  world  I  see  the  snn  rise  in 
the  east  and  set  in  the  west  The  north  star  stands 
where  it  did  the  first  time  I  saw  it ;  the  seven  stars 
and  Job's  coffin  keep  on  the  same  path  in  the  sky, 
and  never  turn  out  It  isn't  so  with  man's  work. 
He  makes  clocks  and  watches ;  they  may  run  well 
for  a  while,  but  they  get  out  of  fix  and  stand  stock 
still.  But  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars  keep  on  the 
same  way  idl  the  while." 

2497.  GOLD,  a  test.  Voltaire  was  very  grasping, 
and  constantly  intent  npon  increasing  his  fortune. 
,Once,  when  a  woman,  supposed  to  have  been 
drowned,  was  taken  out  of  the  Rh6ne,  he  is  reported 
to  have  said,  **  Lay  a  piece  of  gold  in  her  hand,  and 
if  she  does  not  close  it  she  is  dead  sure  enough.'* — 
VIUmtnAion. 

9408.  QOLD,  and  its  Taltie.  There  were  left  be« 
hind  two  or  three  hundred  people,  many  of  them  gold- 
diggers,  when  the  **  Gentnd  America  "  went  down. 
One  who  left  the  ship  in  one  of  the  last  boats  that 
took  the  women  describes  what  he  saw  in  the  cabin 
of  the  steamer,  when  all  hope  was  gone  and  the 
great  ship  was  about  to  go  down.  Men  took  out 
their  gold.  One  said,  holding  his  leather  bag  con- 
taining his  long-toUed-for  accumulation,  **Here, 
take  it  who  will,  take  it  who  will  I  It  is  no  more 
use  to  me ;  the  ship  is  going  down  !  Take  it  who 
will ! "  Others  took  out  their  gold-dust  and  scat- 
tered It  broadcast  over  the  cabin.  "  There,"  they 
•aid,  "  take  it ;  take  it  who  will !  We  are  all  going 
down.  There  is  no  more  chance  for  ns.  The  gold 
will  do  ns  no  good."  Oh  what  a  comment  that  is 
on  the  truly  viJneless  nature  of  riches  when  a  man 
draws  near  to  God  I  "  Riches  profit  not  in  the  day 
of  wrath,  but  righteousness  delivereth  from  death." — 
RyU. 

3499.  GOIJ>,  eannot  mta.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Bur- 
roughs, a  pious  minister,  mentions  the  case  of  a  rich 
man  who,  when  he  lay  on  his  sick-bed,  called  for 
his  bags  of  money,  and  having  laid  a  bag  of  gold 
to  his  heart,  after  a  little  he  bade  them  take  it 
away,  saying,  "  It  will  not  do !  it  will  not  do  ! " 

2500.  OOUD,  Clinging  to.  In  excavating  Pompeii, 
a  skeleton  was  found  with  the  fingers  denohed  round 
a  quantity  of  gold.  ...  A  man  of  business  in  the 
town  of  HuU,  when  dying,  pulled  a  bag  of  money 
from  under  his  pillow,  which  he  held  between  his 
clenched  fingers  with  a  grasp  so  firm  as  scarcely  to 
relax  under  the  agonies  of  death. — DemUm, 

2001.  GOLD,  Greed  of.  A  poor  man  was  met 
by  a  stranger  while  scoffing  at  the  wealthy  for  not 
enjoying  themselves.  The  stranger  gave  him  a 
purse,  in  which  he  was  always  to  find  a  ducat.  As 
fast  as  he  took  one  out  another  was  to  drop  in,  but 
he  was  not  to  begin  to  spend  his  fortune  until  he 
had  thrown  away  the  purse.  He  takes  ducat  after 
ducat  out,  but  continually  procrastinates  and  puts 
off  the  hour  of  enjoyment,  until  he  has  got  "a  little 
more,"  and  diet  at  hut  counting  Am  miUioni, — From 
the  Ruuian, 

2602.  GOLD,  in  the  heart  Mr.  Fuller  was  one 
day  taken  into  the  Bank  of  EngUnd,  where  one  of 
the  clerks,  to  whom  he  had  occasion  to  speak,  showed 
him  some  ingots  of  gold.    He  took  one  of  them  into 


his  hand»  examined  it  with  some  care,  and  then, 
laying  it  down,  remarked  to  his  friend,  ''How  much 
better  to  have  this  in  the  hand  than  in  the  heart  I " 

2008.  GOLD,  Love  of.  Some  years  ago  the  ship 
"Shanunga,"  on  her  way  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York,  came  in  collision  with  a  Swedish  barque  named 
the  "  Idnna»"  from  Hamburg,  with  two  hundred  and 
six  persons  on  board.  The  weather  was  very  foggy, 
and  the  ''Iduna  "  sank  in  about  half  an  hour  after  the 
collision.  Immediately  the  *'Shanunga's  "  boats  were 
put  out,  and,  with  one  boat  from  the  barque,  picked  up 
thirty-f onr  persons  only.  One  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  persons,  including  the  master,  Captain  Moberg, 
were  lost  Captain  Fatten,  of  the  ''Shanunga,"  in 
narrating  the  catastrophe^  said  that  no  statement 
could  exaggerate  the  horrors  of  the  awful  moment 
All  the  survivors  that  were  ^aved  were  picked  up 
from  the  surface  of  the  water.  One  cause  why  so 
few  were  saved  was,  that  almost  all  of  them  had, 
when  the  ory  went  round  that  the  vessel  was  sinking, 
aeiged  their  bdti  qf  gold  ond  silver,  and  Ued  tKnh 
round  their  wiiUa;  thus  those  who  attempted  to 
save  their  gold  lost  both  life  and  gold,  being  unable 
to  sustain  themselves  till  the  boats  could  reach 
them. — Preacher^s  Lantern, 

2504.  QOLD,  Love  o£  The  only  sailor  who  perished 
in  the  "Kent  Indiaman  "  was  present  in  the  hold  very 
shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  fire  which 
d^troyed  the  vessel,  when,  availing  himself  of  the 
confusion,  he  hastened  to  the  cabin  of  the  second 
mate,  forced  open  a  desk,  and  took  from  thence 
400  sovereigns,  which  he  rolled  up  in  a  handkerchief 
and  tied  round  his  waist;  but  in  attempting  to 
leap  into  one  of  the  boats  he  fell  short,  and  the 
weight  of  his  spoils  caused  him  immediately  to  sink, 
— Whiteeroes. 

280B.  GOLD,  Lore  of.  Midas  longed  for  gold, 
and  insulted  the  Olympians.  He  got  gold,  so  that 
whatsoever  he  touched  became  gold,  and  he,  with 
his  long  ears,  was  little  better  for  it.  Midas  had 
misjudged  the  celestial  music-tones ;  Midas  had 
insulted  Apollo,  and  the  gods  gave  him  his  wish 
and  a  pair  of  long  ears,  which  also  were  a  good 
appendage  to  it   What  a  truth  in  these  old  fables  1 

2606.  GOLD,  Love  of,  IQvstrated.  Tarpeia,  the 
governor's  daughter  (when  Rome  was  besieged), 
charmed  with  the  golden  bracelets  of  the  Sabinea, 
betrayed  the  fort  into  their  hands,  and  asked,  in 
return  for  her  treason,  what  they  wore  on  their  left 
arms.  .  .  •  Tatius  ordered  the  Sabines  to  remem- 
ber their  promise.  He  was  the  first  to  take  off  his 
bracelet  and  throw  it  to  her,  and  with  that  his  shield. 
As  evervone  did  the  same,  she  was  overpowered  by 
the  gold  and  shields  thrown  upon  her,  and  sinking 
under  the  weight,  expired. — Plutarch  {condensed), 

2007.  GOLD,  Power  of.  When  discussing,  one 
day,  the  necessity  of  church  reform  with  a  dergy- 
nSan,  who,  after  being  educated  by  the  Dissenters, 
obtained  a  conviction  of  the  purity  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  a  lucrative  living  within  her 
pale  at  the  same  time,  the  late  Robert  Hall  illus- 
trated this  kind  of  logical  process  in  a  way  unsur- 
passed in  the  history  of  sarcasm.  The  gfentleman's 
constant  refuge,  when  hard  driven  by  the  arguments 
of  Mr.  Hall,  was,  "I  can't  see  it ;"  *'I  don't  see 
it ;"  **/  eant  see  that  at  aU,"  At  last  Mr.  Hall 
took  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  and  wrote  on  the 
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back  o!  it  with  his  pencil  in  tmall  letters  the  word 
**  God. "  "  Do  yoQ  see  that  f  "  **  Yee."  He  then 
ooveied  it  with  a  piece  of  gold.  **  Do  Ton  see  it 
now  !  '*  *'  Na"  "  I  mnst  wish  yon  good  momingi 
sir,*'  said  Hall,  and  left  him  to  his  meditations. — 
dirieal  AmedoUt, 

S608.  QOOB  actions,  dftlay^d.  When  Mr.  Baiter 
lost  a  thousand  pounds  which  he  had  laid  np  for 
the  erection  of  a  school,  he  nsed  freqnentij  to 
mention  the  misfortone  as  an  incitement  to  be 
charitable  while  €rod  gives  the  power  of  bestowing, 
and  considered  himself  as  culpable  in  some  degree 
for  having  $0  Umg  ddayed  the  performance  of  a  good 
action^  and  suffered  his  benevolence  to  be  defeated 
for  want  of  quickness  and  diligence. 

2609.  GOOD  and  oril,  Gonfliot  Of:  I  stood  some 
years  ago  near  the  fair  city  of  Geneva,  where  two 
great  rivers  meet,  but  do  not  mingle.  Here  the 
Rhdne,  the  arrowy  Bhdne,  rspid  and  beautiful, 
|x>ur8  out  its  waters  of  that  heavenly  blue  which  it 
is  worth  almost  a  pilgrimage  to  see,  and  there  the 
Arve^  frantic  and  mwldy,  partly  from  the  glaciers 
from  which  it  is  so  Isrgely  fed,  and  partly  from 
the  clayey  soil  that  it  upheaves  in  its  impetuous 
path,  meet  and  run  side  by  side  for  miles,  with 
no  barriers,  save  their  own  innate  repulsions  each 
encroaching  now  and  then  into  the  province  of  the 
other,  but  beaten  back  again  instantly  into  its  own 
domain.  Like  mighty  rival  forces  of  good  and  evil 
do  they  seem,  and  for  long— just  as  in  the  world 
around  us — ^for  jlong  the  issue  is  doubtful ;  but  if 
you  look  far  down  the  stream,  you  find  the  frantic 
Arve  is  mastered,  and  the  Rb6ne  has  coloured  the 
whole  surface  of  the  stream  with  its  own  emblematic 
and  beautiful  blue.—  W,  M,  Punthon, 

8610.  GOOD  and  evil  heart  oontraited.  Put 
a  stroDg  magnet  where  grains  of  sand  and  soil  and 
bits  of  iron  are,  and  it  will  draw  to  itself  only  the 
metal ;  and  a  good  heart,  as  it  meets  good  or  evil, 
repels  and  turns  away  from  the  vile,  and  gathers  to 
itself  the  good.  The  evil  heart  does  not  see  the 
pure  elements,  but  it  is  keenly  alive  to  the  vicious. 
On  the  same  highway  we  see  the  ragpicker  gather- 
ing rags  for  his  bag,  and  the  artist,  with  pencil  and 
paper,  gathering  the  shifting  beauty  of  hill  and 
vale,  clouds  and  trees,  and  the  sinuosities  of  rivers — 
a  beautiful  picture.  Some  gather  mean  and  base 
things  on  the  highway  of  life,  while  others  gather 
all  that  is  beautiful.  In  the  same  pond  the  white 
and  the  yellow  lily  grow.  The  one  from  the  sur- 
rounding elements  draws  whiteness,  purity,  and 
fragrance  ;  and  the  other  only  yellow  hues  and  .no 
fragrance. — JZev.  /.  Spenoer  Kennard, 

2611.  QOOD,  Doing.  Samuel  Rogers,  the  poet, 
once  gave  a  piece  of  good  advice  to  his  friend.  Lady 
HoUiuid.  She  had  been  complaining  to  the  poet 
that  she  had  nothing  to  do,  and  did  not  know  how 
to  employ  her  time,  and  that  she  ft^lt  very  miserable 
in  consequence.  "  I  recommended  her,"  said  Rogers, 
**  something  new — to  try  to  do  a  lUile  good,"  And 
this  story  reminds  me  of  another  very  similar  one 
that  is  told  of  a  celebrated  physician.  He  had 
among  his  patients  a  middle-aged  lady  who  was 
very  wealthy  and. of  a  hypochondriac  turn.  She 
had  the  fixed  idea  that  bhe  was  suffering  from  all 
kinds  of  diseases,  which,  however,  were  purely 
imaginary.  The  doctor  was  colled  in  one  day,  and, 
knowing  his  patient^  be  wrote  out  a  simple  pre- 


scription and  left  it  with  her.  It  ran  thus— To 
something  for  somebody."  The  lady  acknowledged 
afterwards  that  she  had  taken  the  medicine,  and 
that  it  had  cured  her  ;  and  more  than  once  in  after 
years  the  doctor  wrote  out  this  same  prescription — 
**Do  9omethingfor9omafodf."'-Ite9.  A.  BtU,  B,A. 

2612.  GOOD,  for  oviL  On  one  occasion  Lord 
Palmerston  had  decided  to  name  a  certain  clergy- 
man to  a  vacant  bishopric.  A  day  or  two  afters 
wards  he  wrote  to  me  to  say  that  since  he  had  made 
np  his  mind  for  Br.  — -^  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  Lord  Russell,  with  a  request  that  a  friend  of 
hb  might  be  appointed  to  the  vacant  see.  *'  If,"  he 
continued,  **  Russell's  man  be  a  good  and  proper 
man,  I  should  wish  to  appoint  him,  because  you 
know  Russell  once  treated  me  in  a  very  rough  way, 
and  I  desire  to  show  him  that  I  have  qidte  for- 
gotten it"— .CM  of  SheifteOmry, 

2618.  GOOD,  for  OTlL  One  day  several  persons 
saw  a  young  man  approach  the  River  Seine,  in  Paris, 
with  tne  intention  of  drowning  his  dog.  Rowing 
into  the  centra  of  the  stream,  he  threw  the  dog  into 
the  water.  The  poor  creature  attempted  to  dimb 
up  the  side  of  the  boat,  but  his  cruel  master  always 
pushed  him  back  with  the  oars.  In  doing  this  he 
himself  fell  into  the  wster,  and  would  certainly 
have  been  drowned  had  not  his  faithful  dog 
instantly  laid  hold  of  him,  and  kept  him  above 
water  till  assistanoe  arrived,  when  his  life  was 
saved. 

2614  GOOD,  In  alL  When  any  one  was  speak- 
ing ill  of  another  in  the  presence  of  Peter  the  Great, 
he  at  first  listened  to  him  attentively,  and  then 
interrupted  him — *'Is  there  not,"  said  he,  "a  fair 
iide  alio  to  the  character  of  the  person  of  whom  you 
are  speaking?  Come,  tell  me  what  good  qualities 
you  have  remarked  about  him." 

2616.  GOOD,  ont  of  evil.  During  the  siege  of 
Sebastopol  a  Russian  shell  buried  itself  in  the  side 
of  a  hiU  outside  the  city,  and  opened  a  spring.  A 
littie  fountain  bubbled  forth  where  the  missile  of 
death  had  fallen,  and  afforded  to  the  weary  troops 
encamped  there  an  abundance  of  pure  cold  water 
during  all  the  rest  of  the  siege.  What  enemies 
mean  shall  do  os  evil  often  becomes  a  spring  in  the 
desert  of  privation  and  persecution. 

2616.  GOOD,  Transient  ofroot  of.  Kitty  Clive, 
the  actress,  was  a  great  admirer  of  Dr.  Ashley's 
preaching,  and  used  to  say  that  she  was  "  always 
vastiy  good  for  two  or  three  days  after  his  sermons, 
but  that  by  the  time  Thursday  came  round  all  tlieir 
^ect  KOM  worn  qff." — Clerical  Anecdotec 

2617.  GOOD  deeds,  and  Christ.  I  heard  of  a 
man  some  time  ago  who  was  going  to  get  into 
heaven  in  his  own  way.  He  did  not  believe  in  the 
Bible  or  the  love  of  God,  but  was  going  to  get  in 
on  account  of  his  good  deeds.  He  was  very  liberal, 
gave  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  he  thought  the 
more  he  gave  the  better  it  would  be  for  him  in  the 
other  world.  Well,  this  man  dreamed  one  night 
that  he  was  building  a  ladder  to  heaven,  and  that 
evex7  good  deed  he  did  put  him  one  round  higher 
on  this  ladder,  and  when  he  did  an  extra  good  deed 
it  put  him  up  a  good  many  rounds;  and  in  his 
dream  he  kept  going  np,  until  at  lost  he  got  out  of 
sight,  and  he  went  on  and  on  doing  his  g<xxi  deeds, 
and  the  ladder  went  up  higher  and  higher,  until  at 
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last  he  thought  he  baw  it  ran  up  to  the  veir  throne 
of  God.  Then  in  his  dream  be  thoogfat  he  died, 
and  that  a  mighty  voice  came  rolling  down  from 
above,  "  He  that  olimbeth  up  some  other  way,  the 
same  is  a  thief  and  a  robber,"  and  down  came  his 
ladder,  and  he  woke  from  his  sleep  and  thought, 
'*  If  I  go  to  heaven,  I  must  go  some  other  way.*' 
My  friends,  it  is  by  the  way  of  Christ  that  we  are 
to  go  to  heaven,  lif  a  man  has  got  to  work  his  way 
there,  who  will  ever  get  there?— ifoody  {eondemed). 

S618.  OOOD  name,  Value  of.  Fowell  Buxton, 
when  quite  a  little  fellow,  was  sent  to  Dr.  Bumey'e 
BohooL  Upon  one  occasion  he  was  accused  by  one 
of  the  teachers  of  talking  during  school  hours,  for 
which  be  was  about  to  bo  punished.  When  Dr. 
Barney  came  in  the  boy  appealed  to  him,  and 
stoutly  denied  the  charge.  The  teacher  as  stoutly 
niaintuned  it ;  but  Mr.  Bumey  stopped  him,  say- 
ing, "/  never  found  ike  hoy  idling  a  lie,  and  IvrUl 
not  ditbdieve  him  now," 

8519.  OOOD  things,  not  for  the  foolish.    A 

foppish  nobleman,  seeing  Descartes  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  said,  "  So,  sir,  I  see  philoso- 
phers can  indulge  in  the  greatest  delicacies  and  good 
cheer."  "Why  not?"  repUed  the  otbes.  **Do 
you  really  entertain  such  an  idea  as  to  imagine 
1?rovidenoe  intended  all  good  things  for  thefooliih 
and  ignorant  f  " 

2590.  OOOD  word,  Evwy  one's.  <*What  evil 
have  I  done  ?  "  said  Aristides,  when  one  told  him 
that  be  had  every  one's  good  word. — Van  Doren, 

2521.  OOOD  words,  Influence  o£  It  is  reported 
of  a  clergyman  in  Wiltshiro  that  he  was  walking 
near  a  brook,  when  he  observed  a  woman  washing 
wool  in  a  sieve  in  the  stream.  He  engaged  in  con- 
versation  with  her,  and  from  some  expression  she 
dropped,  asked  her  if  she  knew  him.  "  Oh  yes,  sir," 
she  repKed ;  '*  and  I  hope  I  shall  have  reason  to 
bless  Grod  to  eternity  for  having  heard  you  preach 
some  years  ago ;  your  sermon  was  the  means  of 
doing  me  'greeX  good."  *'  I  rejoice  to  hear  it ;  prav 
what  was  the  subject  V*  "Ah,  sir,  I  can't  recol- 
lect that,  my  memory  is  so  bad."  **  How,  then,  can 
the  sermon  have  done  you  so  much  good,  if  you 
don*^  romember  even  what  it  was  about  ?  "  "  oir, 
my  mind  Lb  like  this  sieve ;  the  sieve  does  not  hold 
the  water,  but  as  the  water  runs  through  it  cleanses 
the  wool ;  so  »y  memory  does  not  rotain  the  words 
I  hear,  but  as  they  pass  through  my  heart,  by  God's 
grace,  they  cleanse  it.  Now  I  no  longer  love  sin, 
and  every  dav  I  entreat  my  Saviour  to  cleanse  me 
from  all  sin. 

2522.  OOOD  work,  Enoooragement  in.  Almost 
the  last  work  in  which  John  Wesley  was  engaged 
vras  to  write  to  Wilberforce,  urging  him  to  go  on, 
in  the  name  of  God  and  in  the  power  of  his  mighty 
in  opposing  "that  execrable  villainy  (the  slave-traide) 
which  is  the  scandal  of  religion,  of  England,  and  of 
human  nature." — Punthon, 

2523.  OOOD  works,  and  Christ  He  (George 
Herbert)  continued  meditating  and  praying  and 
rejoicing,  till  the  day  of  his  death,  ana  on  that  day 
said  tu  Mr.  Woodnot,  **  My  dear  friend,  I  am  sorry 
I  have  nothing  to  present  to  my  merciful  Grod  but 
sin  and  misery ;  but  the  first  is  pardoned,  and  a 
few  hours  will  now  put  a  period  to  the  latter ;  for 
I  shall  suddenly  go  hence,  and  be  no  moro  seen." 


Upon  whi^  expression,  Mr.  Woodnot  took  ooca- 
sion  to  remember  him  of  tiie  re'Cdifying  Laytcm 
Charoh  and  his  many  acts  of  meroy ;  to  which  he 
made  answer,  saying, "  They  be  good  works  if  they 
be  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  not  other- 
wise."— Itaao  Walton, 

^  2524.  OOOD  works,  and  eriL  A  popish  priest 
once  argued  with  me  in  this  manner — **  Evil  works 
are  damned ;  therefore  good  works  justify."  I 
answered,  "  This  your  argument  is  nothing  worth  ; 
it  condudes  not  ratione  oonirariorum ;  the  things 
are  not  in  connection.  Evil  works  are  evil  in  oom.- 
plete  measure,  because  they  proceed  from  a  heart 
that  is  altogether  spoiled  and  evil ;  but  good  works, 
yea,  even  in  an  upright  Christian,  are  incompletely 
good ;  for  they  proceed  out  of  a  weak  obedience 
but  little  recovered  and  restored." — Lather, 

2525.  OOOD  works.  Hindrance  of.  It  is  found 
in  some  oi  the  American  lakes  that  the  boats 
are  strangely  hindered  in  their  progress.  They 
are  drawn  downwards,  and  the  use  of  the  oar 
is  difficult,  and  this  is  because  of  the  magnetic 
power  of  deep  mud  concealed  below  the  surface  of 
the  waters.  So  it  is  in  the  lives  of  men  and  the 
life  of  the  world.  Good  works  are  viassels  that 
cannot  advance  without  difficulty  over  the  waves  of 
life ;  this  is  because  of  old  evil  which,  as  mud,  has 
slowly  gathered.  There  must  be  purgation ;  new 
proclaimings  and  enforoings  of  truth  must  become 
as  the  powerful  cleansing  flow  of  a  great  stream.— > 
Lynch, 

2526.  000DHE88, 3«neflciAl  influence  o£  On 
a  hoi  summer's  day,  some  years  ago,  I  was  sailing 
with  a  friend  in  a  tiny  boat  on  a  miniature  lake 
enclosed  Hke  a  cup  within  a  drole  of  steep^  bare 
Scottish  hills.  On  the  shoulder  of  the  brown  suii- 
bumt  mountain,  and  full  in  sight,  was  a  well  with 
a  crystal  stream  trickling  over  its  lip,  and  making 
its  way  down  towards  the  lake.  Around  the  well's 
mouth  and  along  the  course  of  the  rivulet  a  belt 
of  green  stood  out  in  strong  contrast  with  the  iron 
suriace  of  the  rocks  all  around.  We  soon  agreed 
as  to  what  should  be  made  of  it  There  it  was,  a 
legend  clearly  printed  by  the  finger  of  God  on  the 
side  of  these  silent  hiUs,  teaching  the  passer-by  how 
needful  a  good  man  Is,  and  how  useful  he  may  be 
in  a  desert  world. — W.  Amot. 

2527.  OOODHBSS,  may  be  misunderstood.  Isaac 

Hopper,  a  Quaker,  who  lived  in  Philadelphia>  met  a 
black  man  in  the  street,  named  Gain,  and  took  him 
before  a  magistrate  to  be  fined  for  profane  swear- 
ing. Twenty  years  later  the  two  men  met  again, 
and  the  kind  heart  of  Mr.  Hopper  was  touched 
when  he  saw  what  a  sad  change  time  had  wrought 
in  the  appearance  of  his  old  Acquaintance.  **  Dost 
thou  remember  me?"  asked  the  Quaker,  diakinff 
hands  with  the  forlorn  creature  as  he  spoke.  **  I 
had  thee  fined  for  swearing."  *'  Yes,  indeed  I  do," 
answered  the  poor  coloured  man.  "I  remember 
what  I  paid  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  yesterday." 
"  Well,  did  it  do  thee  any  good  ?  "  "  No,  never  a 
bit,"  said  Cain.  ''It  made  me  mad  to  have  my 
money  taken  from  me."  Mr.  Hopper  told  the 
poor  man  to  count  up  the  interest  on  the  fine,  and 
then  pud  him  principal  and  interest,  adding,  '*  / 
tneant  it  for  thy  good  Cain ;  and  I  am  sorry  it  did 
thee  any  harm." — BiUieal  Treasury . 

2528.  OOODNE68,  Power  of,  innstrated.    The 
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•old  GrecuuEi  fable  tella  na  that  when  UlyBsea  Bailed 
past  the  island  of  the  nrens  he  listened  a  moment 
to  the  aorcerezs'  mnsio ;  and  to  prevent  himself  and 
crew  from  being  lured  to  the  shore,  he  stopped  their 
ears  with  wax  and  had  himself  tied  to  the  mast 
of  the  ship.  Thus,  as  the  stoiy  goes,  they  passed 
in  safety  the  fatal  strand.  But  when  Orpheus,  in 
aearoh  of  the  Golden  Fleeoe,  went  by  the  same 
ooast,  he,  being  a  masterly  musician,  tel  up  beUer 
muMic  than  that  of  the  sirens,  and  so  enchanted  his 
crew  with  his  own  sweet  melodies,  that,  without  the 
use  of  either  thongs  or  wax,  they  all  sailed  safely 
past  the  sorcerer's  isla —i>r.  Tkain  Davidson, 

2629.  OOSFEL,  a  nowlty.  When  Le  Toumeau 
preached  the  Lent  sermon  at  St.  Benoit,  at  Paris, 
Louis  XIY.  inquired  of  Boileaii  if  he  knew  any- 
thing of  a  preacher  called  Le  Toumeau,  whom 
everybody  was  running  after.  "Sire,"  replied 
the  poet,  "  your  Majesty  knows  that  people  always 
run  after  novelties  :  this  man  preaches  the  gospel" 
Boileau's  remark  as  to  the  novelty  of  preaching  the 
gospel  in  his  time  brings  to  mind  the  candid  con- 
fession of  a  Flemish  preacher,  who,  in  a  sermon 
delivered  before  an  audience  wholly  of  his  own  order, 
said,  '*  We  are  worse  than  Judas.  He  sold  and  de- 
livered his  Master ;  we  sell  Him  too^  but  deliver  Him 
not" — SpurgeoTL 

2680.  QK>SP£L,  a  BaTonr  of  life  and  death. 
When  Fletcher,  of  Madeley,  was  once  preaching 
on  Noah  as  a  type  of  Christ,  and  while  in  the  midst 
of  a  most  animated  description  of  the  terrible  day 
of  the  Lord,  he  suddenly  paused.  Every  feature  of 
his  expressive  countenance  was  marked  with  painful 
feeling,  and  striking  his  forehead  with  the  pahn  of 
his  hand,  he  exclaimed,  "  Wretched  man  that  I  am  ! 
Beloved  brethren,  it  often  cuts  me  to  the  soul,  as 
it  does  at  this  moment,  to  reflect,  that  while  I  have 
been  endeavouring  by  the  force  of  truth,  by  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  and  even  by  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord,  to  bring  you  to  walk  in  the  peaceable  paths 
of  righteousness,  I  am,  with  re^)ect  to  many  erf  you 
who  reject  the  gospel,  only  tyxng  miUttones  round 
your  neck  to  tink  you  deeper  in  perdiHont"  The 
whole  church  was  electrified,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  he  could  resume  his  cU^course. 

2681.  GOSPEI^  A  iiilliciBntb  One  day  a  poor 
half-witted  man,  called  poor  Joseph,  entered  the 
churdi  of  Dr.  Calamy,  and  heard  for  the  first  time 
that  **  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners,  even  the  chief."  That  saying  entered  his 
heart,  and  trudging  homewards,  with  his  burden  on 
his  back,  he  kept  saying  to  himself,  "Joseph  never 
heard  such  news  before ;  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  who 
made  all  things,  came  into  the  world  to  tone  sinnere 
like  Joseph ;  and  this  is  true — it  is  a  faithful  say- 
ing I "  This  continued  to  be  all  his  gospel,  but  it 
was  enough  for  him,  both  in  life  and  in  death. 

2082.  GOSPEL^  and  events  of  the  day.  Chiy- 
soetom,  the  great  preacher  of  the  early  Churdh, 
thrilled  the  multitudes  in  Antioch  and  Constanti- 
nople  by  applying  the  principles  of  the  GkMpel  to  the 
events  of  the  day-^to  the  policy  of  the  Gtovemment 
and  the  habits  of  the  people.  His  sermons  throw 
a  flood  of  light  on  the  history  of  the  East  in  the 
fourth  century.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  and  Ambrose  and  Augustine  in  the 
Western,  imitated  tho  golden-mouthed  orator. — 
Christian  Age, 


2688.  OOSPEU  and  its  fli&emiei.  Luther  heard, 
one  day,  a  nightingale  ringing  very  sweetly  near  a 
pond  fcdl  of  frogsj  who,  by  their  croaking,  seemed 
as  though  they  wanted  to  rilenoe  the  melodious  bird. 
The  Doctor  said,  "Thus  'tis  in  the  world;  Jeens 
Christ  is  the  nightingale,  making  the  gospel  to  be 
heard;  the  heretics  and  false  prophets,  the  frogs, 
trying  to  prevent  His  being  heard." — Liuhei's  Table 
Talk. 

2684.  008PEL,  and  its  opponantf.  A  captain 
once  rushed  into  the  presence  of  the  general  in  hot 
haste,  and  said,  "  General,  we  can  never  fight  them, 
they  are  so  numerous ;  we  can  never  conquer  them." 
"Captain,"  said  the  general  coolly,  **vfe  are  not 
here  to  eoimt  them,  but  we  are  here  to  conquer  them, 
and  conquer  them  we  must."  And  conquer  them 
they  did. — Rev,  Ossian  Davies, 

2686.  008PEIi»  and  its  pioneers.  The  true 
spirit  of  the  pioneers  of  the  gospel  has  always  been 
like  that  of  our  Edward  the  Third,  amid  the  fiery 
sands  of  Syria,  where  his  small  force  of  soldiers 
"  fainted,  died,  deserted,  and  seemed  to  melt  away.** 
But  his  prowess  made  light  of  it,  and  he  said,  "  / 
wiU  go  on,  it  I  go  on  with  no  other  follower  tiuus 
my  groom." — B. 

2686.  OOSnSL,  and  its  pioneers.  Felt  much 
turmoil  of  spirit  in  view  of  having  all  my  plans  for 
the  welfare  of  this  great  region  and  the  teeming 
population  knocked  on  the  head  by  savages  to- 
morrow. (At  the  confluence  of  the  Loangwa  it 
seemed  cextain  he  and  his  followers  were  to  die.) 
But  I  read  that  Jesus  came  and  said,  "  All  power 
is  given  unto  Me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye, 
therefore,  and  teach  all  nations.  And  lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  It  is 
the  word  of  a  gentieman  of  the  most  sacred  and 
strictest  honour,  and  there  is  an  end  on't  I  will 
not  cross  furtiv^y  by  night,  as  I  intended ;  it  would 
appear  as  flight,  and  should  such  a  man  as  I  flee  ? 
Nay,  verily.  I  shall  take  observations  for  lati- 
tude and  longtitude  to-night,  though  they  may  be 
the  last.  I  feel  quite  calm  now,  thank  QodL^Dr. 
Idvvnffstone, 

2687.  GOSPEL,  and  progress.  Those  who  have 
studied  Hogarth's  wonderful  pictures,  vivid  and  ac- 
curate reproductions  of  scenes  in  our  national  life 
when  Wesley  preached,  will  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  coarse  brutality,  the  utter  grossness,  of  that 
licentious  age— the  sin  that  was  "naked  and  not 
ashained."  •  .  .  We  sing  at  our  watch-night  •ser- 
vices— 

"  How  aaay  puss  the  guilty  night 
In  revellings  and  irantlo  mirili  I " 

A  somewhat  nnneoessaiy  confession  of  the  sins  of 
our  neighbours.    The  first  Methodists  sang — 

*'  Oft  have  we  psaaed  the  galltv  nighk 
In  revellings  and  frantio  mixth  { 

TTiese  very  persons  had  passed  "  the  guilty  night  '* 
in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  in  chambering  and  wan- 
tonness.— J)r,  Qreeves, 

2688.  GOSPEL,  Another.  The  assurance  of  some 
sceptics,  who  boast  that  they  once  believed  the 
Bible,  but  have  now  got  beyond  all  that,  and  are 
following  new  and  greater  light,  is  very  fairly  illus- 
trated by  the  story  of  the  Hibernian  sailor  who  was 
left  one  night  in  charge  of  the  helm,  with  directions 
from  the  captain  to  keep  his  eye  on  a  certain  star, 
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Teasel  dir^cUy  towards  it,  which  he 
faithfully  to  do.  The  captain  went  below, 
and  fell  asleep.  After  a  while  he  awoke,  went  on 
deck,  and  found  the  vessel  sailing  in  a  coarse 
exactly  opposite  to  that  in  which  he  had  directed 
the  helmsman  to  steer.  "  What  does  all  this  mean, 
Patrick  f "  "  Faith,  captain,  ye  must  pick  me  out 
another  star,  for  Fve  iaiUd  detur  dy  iKoA  qmI** 
Just  so,  many  have  turned  their  back  on  GU)d,  and 
heaven,  and  light,  and  peace,  and  think  they  have 
9(uied  iy  all  the  revelations  of  God,  and  want  some 
one  to  pick  them  out  another  star. — H.  In  Hastings, 

2539.  OOSPELi  AttnoUon  o£  It  is  amusing  to 
read  of  Archbishop  Sharp's  oommatiding  the  militia 
to  be  sent  to  disperse  the  crowd  who  had  gathered 
on  the  hillside  to  hear  Mr.  Blaokadder,  and  of  his 
being  informed  that  they  had  aU  gone  an  hour  be- 
fore to  attend  the  sermon, — Spurgeon. 

S640.  G08PBU  Attr&otiaiui  of.  An  eminent 
minister  of  New  York  said  to  me  some  time  ago, 
'*I  have  a  very  large  audience,  but  they  are  all 
Christians.  I  can't  get  the  worldly  people  to  come 
in  and  listen  to  me.  I  hear  that  a  good  manv 
woridly  people  come  to  hear  yoa  You  must  preaoh 
some  very  strange  things.  What  did  you  preach 
about  yesterday ! "  "  Well,"  I  replied,  "  I  preached 
yesterday  morning  on,  '  Seek  ye  the  liord  while  He 
may  be  found;'  and  in  the  evening  I  preached 
about,  'Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate.*" 
Said  he,  "Is  that  all!"  "Yea,"  I  replied,  ''that 
is  alL" — Talmage. 

3541.  GOSPELk  oaimot  be  bought.  One  sharp 
winter's  day  a  poor  woman  stood  at  the  window  of 
a  king's  conservatory,  looking  at  a  cluster  of  grapes, 
which  she  longed  to  have  for  her  sick  child.  She 
went  home  to  her  spinning-wheel,  earned  half-a- 
crown,  and  offered  it  to  the  gardener  for  the  grapes. 
fie  waved  his  hand  and  oniered  her  away.  She 
returned  to  her  cottage,  snatched  the  blanket  from 
her  bed,  pawned  it,  and  unce  more  asked  the  gardener 
to  sell  her  the  grapes,  offering  him  five  shillings. 
He  spoke  furiously  to  her,  and  was  turning  her  out, 
when  the  princess  came  in,  heard  the  man  s  passion, 
saw  the  woman's  tears,  and  asked  what  was  wrong. 
When  the  story  was  told  she  said,  **  My  dear  woman, 
you  have  made  a  mistake.  My  father  is  not  a  mer- 
chant, but  a  king ;  his  business  is  not  to  seU,  but  to 
give ; "  80  saying,  she  plucked  the  cluster  from  the 
vine  and  dropped  it  into  the  woman's  apron. 

364S.  OOBPEL,  Changes  wrought  by.  In  1828 
I  found  the  natives  of  Barotonga  all  heathens ;  in 
1834  they  were  all  professing  Christians.  At  the 
former  period  I  found  them  with  idols  and  heathen 
temples ;  these  in  1834  were  destroyed,  and  in  their 
stead  there  were  three  spacious  and  substantial 
places  of  Christian  worship,  in  which  congregations 
amounting  to  six  thousand  persons  assembled  every 
Sabbath-day.  I  found  them  without  a  written 
language,  and  I  left  them  reading  in  their  own 
tongue  the  "wonderful  works  of  God."  I  found 
them  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Sabbath,  and  when 
I  left  them  no  manner  of  work  was  done  during  that 
sacred  day.  When  I  found  thero  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  Christian  worship ;  and  when  I  left 
them  I  am  not  aware  that  there  was  a  house  in  the 
island  where  family  prayer  was  not  observed  every 
morning  and  every  evening. — Rev.  John,  Williams, 

2548.  008PEL,  Changei  wrought  by.     Two 


wicked  men,  whose  doubtful  celebrity  was  almost 
coextensive  with  the  county  in  which  they  lived, 
agreed  to  fight  a  pitched  battle  to  settle  the  question 
which  was  &e  better  (?)  man.  But,  as  no  particular 
date  could  be  readily  fixed,  it  was  determined  that, 
be  when  and  where  it  might,  the  very  next  time 
they  met  the  battle  should  come  off.  In  the  interval 
one  of  them  heard  a  Primitive  Methodist  preach  a 
powerful  sermon,  and  it  resulted  in  his  thorough 
conversion.  Shortly  after  this  he  went  to  a  camp- 
meeting  at  some  distance,  when  lo  I  one  of  the  first 
persons  he  saw  among  the  crowd  was  his  old  an- 
tagonist Naturally  the  engagement  to  fight  the 
first  time  they  should  meet  flashed  across  the  con- 
vert's mind,. and  though  he  no  longer  felt  inclined 
to  keep  the  bargain,  he  feared  his  foe  would  insist 
on  its  fulfilment  For  some  time,  therefore,  he  was 
under  considerable  fear  lest  his  old  aoouaintanoe 
should  see  him.  But,  to  his  great  relief,  ne  noticed 
the  latter  deeply  interested  in  the  proceedings ;  nay, 
he  even  saw  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes.  Losing 
all  fear  of  a  fight,  he  now  made  his  way  to  him,  and 
offered  him  his  hand.  He  soon  learnt  that  his  old 
companion  had  been  eyeing  him  with  the  same  feel- 
ings that  had  occupied  his  own  breast,  and  that  the 
same  change  that  he  had  recently  undergone  had 
likewise  b^n  experienced  by  the  other.  And  no 
sooner  were  they  relieved  of  their  groundless  appre- 
hensions than  they  pledged  their  troth  to  each  other 
as  future  friends  and  fellow-labourers  in  the  cause 
of  the  Lord.— TT.  AnOii,  D,D,  {abridged). 

2544.  008PEL,  Comfort  ol  Some  one  speaking 
in  the  hearing  of  the  late  Daniel  Webster  of  the 
suUime  poetiy  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  latter 
at  once  and  seriously  replied,  "  Ah,  my  friend,  the 
poetry  of  Isuah  ana  Job  and  Habakkuk  is  grand 
indeed ;  but  when  you  have  lived,  as  I  have,  sixty- 
seven  yeana^  you  will  give  more  for  the  fourteenth  or 
seventeenth  chapter  of  John's  Gospel,  or  for  one  of 
the  Epistles,  than  for  all  the  poetry  in  the  Bible." 

2545.  CK)SPEI%  Different  aspects  of.  It  is  re- 
lated of  John  Wesley  that,  preaching  to  an  audience 
of  courtiers  and  noblemen,  he  used  the  "  generation 
of  vipers"  text,  and  flung  denunciation  right  and 
left  "  That  sermon  should  have  been  preached  at 
Newgate,"  said  a  displeased  courtier  to  Wesley  on 
passing  out  *'  No,"  said  the  fearless  apostle ;  "  my 
text  w^e  would  have  been, '  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  I " 

2646.  GOSPEL,  duty  of  spreading  it  Huber, 
the  great  naturalist,  tells  us  tha|i  if  a  single  wasp  dis- 
covers a  deposit  of  honey  or  other  food  he  will  return 
to  his  nest  and  impart  the  good  news  to  his  com- 
panions, who  will  sally  forth  in  great  numbers  to 
partake  of  the  fare  which  has  been  discovered  for 
them.  Shall  we  who  have  found  honey  in  the  rock 
Christ  Jesus  be  less  considerate  of  our  fellow-men 
than  wasps  are  of  their  fellow-insects  ? — Spurgeon. 

2547.  G08PEI%  Flmmess  of.  My  dear  grand- 
father, after  having  preached  the  gospel  sixty-three 
years  in  one  place,  came  to  die ;  and  as  one  of  my 
uncles  stood  at  his  bedside  he  quoted  that  hymn — 


«« 


Firm  as  the  earth  Thy  gospel  stands. " 


Said  he,  *' James,  I  do  not  like  Dr.  Watts'  saying, 
'  Firm  as  the  earth ; '  why,  the  earth  is  slipping  and 
sliding  away  under  my  feet  even  now.    James,  I 
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want  aoflMthing  finner  than  the  earth  now ;  I  like 
the  Doctor  betier  vhen  he  auige— 


.  *FImiaaHisttTOiMHi 

Ah,  that  IB  it ;  we  want  aomethhig  as  firm  as  liie 
'  throne  of  God '  1 " — Spmgwn, 

3548.  GOSPEL,  for  aU.  I  heard  of  a  woman 
once  who  thought  there  was  no  promise  in  the  Bible 
for  her ;  they  were  all  for  other  people.  One  day  she 
got  a  letter,  and  when  she  openea  it,  found  it  was 
not  for  her  at  all,  but  for  some  other  woman  of  the 
same  name.  It  led  her  to  ask  herself,  *'  If  I  shoold 
find  some  promise  in  the  Bible  directed  to  im^  how 
should  I  ^ow  that  it  meant  me,  and  not  some  other 
woman  f "  And  she  found  out  that  she  must  just 
take  God  at  His  word,  and  include  herself  among 
the  **  whosoevers "  and  the  **  every  oseatures'*  to 
whom  the  gospel  is  freely  preached. — Moody, 

3649.  OOSPEL»  for  alL  It  happened,  one  even- 
ing, soon  after  I  began  mv  journey  up  the  country, 
that  I  found  my  way  to  the  homestead  of  a  Dutdi 
Boer,  of  whom  I  b^[ged  a  night's  lodging.  It  was 
nightfall,  and  the  family  must  soon  go  to  rest. 
But  first,  would  the  stranger  address  some  words  of 
Christian  counsel  to  them  ?  Gladly  I  assented,  and 
the  big  bam  was  resorted  to.  Looking  round  on 
my  congregation,  I  saw  my  host  and  hostess  with 
their  family.  There  were  crowds  of  black  forms 
hovering  near  at  hand,  but  never  a  one  was  there 
in  the  bam.  I  waited,  hoping  they  might  be  coming. 
But  no  ;  no  one  came.  Still  I  waited  as  expecting 
something.  "What  ails  you?"  said  the  farmer. 
* '  Why  don*t  you  begin ! "  "  May  not  your  servants 
oome  toof "  I  replied.  "Servants!"  shouted  the 
master ;  **  do  you  mean  the  Hottentots,  man  t  Are 
you  mad  to  think  of  preaching  to  Hottentots  f  Go 
to  the  mountains  and  preach  to  the  baboons ;  or,  if 
you  like,  I'll  fetch  my  dogs,  and  you  may  preach  to 
them  1 "  This  was  too  much  for  my  feelings,  and 
tears  began  to  trickle  down  my  cheeks.  I  opened 
my  New  Testament,  and  read  out  for  my  text  the 
words,  '*  Truths  Lord :  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the  erumbt 
thatfidlfrom  ikeir  nuuten'  table.**  A  second  time 
the  words  were  read,  and  then  my  host,  vanquished 
by  the  arrow  from  God's  own  quiver,  cried  out, 
"  Stop  I  yon  must  have  your  own  way.  I'll  get  you 
all  the  Hottentots,  and  they  shall  hear  you."  The 
bam  soon  filled  with  rows  of  dark  forms,  whose 
eager  looks  gazed  at  the  stranger.  I  then  preached 
myfiret  eermon  to  the  heathen,  I  shall  never  forget 
that  night. — Dr.  Mqfat  {eondensed). 

3060.  GOSPEL,  for  man.  A  band  of  mission- 
aries and  native  teachers  spent  a  night  on  Damley 
Island,  when  a  project  was  formed  to  establish  a 
mission  on  Murray  Island.  Some  of  the  natives  of 
this  island  seemed  specially  intent  on  intimidating 
the  teachers,  and  convincing  them  that  a  mission 
there  was  perfectly  hopeless.  '*  There  are  alligators 
there,"  said  they,  "and  snakes  and  centipedes." 
"  Hold  1 "  said  Tepeso,  one  of  the  teachers,  **  are 
there  men  there !  **  •'Oh  yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  there 
are  men ;  but  they  are  such  dreadful  savages  that 
it  is  no  use  your  thinking  of  living  among  them." 
"That  will  do,"  responded  Tepeso.  "Wherever 
there  are  men  missionaries  are  bound  to  go  1" 


Us  speptaclfiK  at  the  other^  and 

without  ceremony  mauJuiwl  tlv  fBiile  m  imtSm 

style  from  a  hollow  tree  ;  while  the  courtly  Ridley^ 

in  satin  and  in  fur,  taught  the 
ofUM 


8661.  QOBBELt  for  rich  and  poor.  Old  Bishop 
Latimer,  it  is  said,  in  a  ooarse  frieze  gown,  trudged 
a-foot^  his  testament  hanging  at  one  end  of  his 


3663.  GOSPEL,  for  tba  poor.  A  preacher  should 
needs  know  how  to  make  a  right  difference  between 
sinners — ^between  the  impenitent  and  confident  and 
the  sorrowful  and  penitent ;  otherwise  the  whole 
Scripture  is  locked  up.  When  Amsdorf  began  to 
preach  before  the  princes  at  Schmalcalden,  with 
great  earnestness  be  said,  "  The  gospel  hdonge  to  the 
poor  and  iorrowful,  and  not  to  you  princes,  great 
persons,  and  courtiers  that  live  in  continual  loy 
and  delight,  in  secureness,  void  of  all  tribulation.  — 
Luther*i  Table  Talk. 

3668.  GOSPEL,  Fteeiieia  o£  Adam  Clarke, 
preaohing  once  on  the  f  reeness  of  the  gospel,  that  it 
was  to  be  obtained  *'  without  money  and  without 
price,"  said,  "Yes,  the  water  of  life  is  free ;  but  you 
mutt  pay  for  the  pUchert  that  liold  it" 

3664.  GOSPEU  Going  to  proach.  When  I  was 
converted  I  was  clerk  for  a  merchant  I  told  my 
father  I  was  going  to  give  that  business  up  and 
preach  the  gospeL  He  said,  "Where  will  you 
preach  f "  I  answered,  '^  There  must  be  some  plaoe 
for  me  between  here  and  the  Rocky  Monntahia." 
And  so  I  started  fifty>two  years  ago. — J)r,  S.  If. 
Tyng. 

8666.  GOSPEL,  Harmony  of.  One  of  Dr.  Mao- 
knight's  parishioners,  a  humorous  blacksmith, 
who  thought  that  his  parson's  writing  of  learned 
books  was  a  sad  waste  of  time,  being  asked  if  the 
Doctor  was  at  the  manse,  answered,  "  Na,  na ;  he's 
g^ne  te  Edinbro*  on  a  verra  useless  lob."  The 
Doctor  had  gone  off  to  the  printer  with  his  laborious 
and  valuable  work,  "The  Harmony  of  the  Four 
Gospels."  On  being  asked  what  this  useless  work 
might  be  which  engaged  his  minister's  time  and 
attention,  the  blaclumith  replied,  "He's  gane  to 
mak*  four  men  agree  viha  ne*er  caU  ouL** 

8666.  GOSPEL^  Helping  tlio  progreia  ofL  At  a 
missionary  meeting  where  a  number  of  coloured 
people  were  present  the  hymn,  "O'er  the  gloomy 
hills  of  darkness,"  was  sung  while  the  collection 
was  being  taken.  One  woman  was  very  energetio 
in  the  line,  "Fly  abroad,  thou  mighty  gospel,"  but 
she  shut  her  eyes  when  the  box  came  near.  An  old 
negro  who  was  collecting,  seeing  this,  said,  "  It  no 
use  singing  'Fly  'broad  'cept  you  give  something 
to  find  wings  to  fly  with.  And,"  said  he,  giving  her 
a  nudge  with  the  box,  "  put  a  feather  in  his  wings." 
— XV.  AnOiff. 

8667.  CK)SPEL,  hidden  to  men.  All  along  the 
Malabar  coast  there  is  that  ancient  interesting 
church  of  Syrian  Christians.  Their  number  is  about 
three  hundred  thousand.  They  call  themselves  the 
Christians  of  St  Thomas,  and  claim  to  have  sprung 
from  the  preaching  of  St  Thomas  himself.  ...  In 
one  of  their  out-of-the-way  churches  there  is  a  very 
ancient  tablet  which  has  become  an  object  of  in- 
terest to  the  antiquarian  world.  The  teblet,  which 
is  let  into  the  wall,  shows  a  cross  with  an  inscription 
beneath  in  some  dead,  unknown  tongue.  I  asked 
an  official  of  the  church  what  the  inscription  meant 
"He  didn't    know — ^none  of    them  knew."    The 
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Inscription  is,  I  believe,  in  the  FehlAvi,  a  long-extin- 
guished dialect  of  the  ancient  Persian,  and  I  was 
afterwards  told  its  meaning— "God  forbid  that  I 
should  glory  save  in  the  cross  ef  Christ  Jesus  mj 
Lord."  But  the  language  before  theur  eves  day 
after  day  is  as  dead  to  them  as  they  are  to  the  truth 
it  expresses. — JUv,  W.  JoTuuon,  B,A. 

8668.  GOSPEL,  haw  it  should  be  preached.  I 
have  heard  on  a  oslm  summer's  evening  the  sweet 
tones  of  a  human  voice  brought  to  my  ears  from  the 
farther  side  of  a  deep  Vslley.  The  day  was  over 
and  gone ;  night,  with  its  gloom  and  sadness,  had 
fallen  upon  the  land ;  and  not  a  sound  was  beard 
save  the  murmur  of  the  river  and  that  solitary  voice 
singing  some  native  air  well  known  there  among  the 
mountains  for  generations  past  The  voice  wandered 
over  the  hills,  lingered  in  the  caves  of  the  rocks, 
trembled  among  the  tree-branches,  and  filled  the 
night  air  with  its  soft  pathetic  notes.  It  was  a  sigh 
breaking  into  a  song ;  and  it  created  in  the  mind  of 
the  listener  longings  that  cannot  be  put  into  words 
— ^longings  for  the  years  that  had  been,  and  for  the 
friends,  companions,  and  fathers  who  were  gone ; 
longings  also  for  the  perfect  good,  the  state  in  which 
all  discord  has  ceased  and  life  is  restful,  harmonious, 
and  eternal.  Our  preaching  ooght  to  resemble  that 
voice,  and  should  WfM  upon  Ike  peopU  buirdenad  wUh 
love,  subdued  with  tenderness,  saturated  with  the 
genius  of  the  gospel — a  "sweet  lyric  song,"  having 
power  to  call  forth  their  best  aspirations,  to  inspire 
longings  for  *'the  things  which  are  not  seen,  to 
wean  uieir  hearts  from  the  vain  show  in  which  so 
many  live,  and  to  fix  their  minds  upon  Christ  and 
Qod  and  heaven. — Thomaa  Jon/O, 

8609.  OOSPEUhowsodiiHoiattoinreMh.  *'My 
best  presentations  of  the  gospel  to  you  are  so  incom- 
plete 1  Sometimes,  when  I  am  alone,  I  have  such 
sweet  and  rapturous  visions  of  the  love  of  Gk>d  and 
the  truths  of  His  Word,  that  I  think  if  I  could  speak 
to  you  then  I  should  move  your  hearts.  I  am  like 
a  child  who,  walking  forth  some  sunny  morning, 
sees  grass  and  flowers  all  shining  with  drops  of  dew. 
*  Oh,  he  cries,  '  I'll  carry  these  beautiful  things  to 
my  mother  1 '  and,  eagerly  plucking  them,  the  dew 
drops  into  his  little  palm,  and  all  the  charm  is  gone. 
There  is  but  grsss  in  his  hand,  and  no  longer  pearls. 
— Beeehet, 

3660.  GOSPEL,  In  a  sentemoe.  There  was  once 
a  caravan  numbering  in  its  company  a  godly  and 
devoted  missionary.  As  it  passed  along  a  poor 
old  man  was  overcome  by  the  heat  and  Labour  of 
the  journey,  and,  sinking  down,  was  left  to  perish 
on  the  road.  The  missionary  saw  him,  and  when 
the  others  had  passed  along,  kneeling  down  by  his 
side,  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  Brother,  what  is  vour 
hope  ?  "  The  dying  man  raised  himself  a  little  to 
reply,  and  with  great  effort  answered,  **  The  Hood 
o/jenu  Chritt  eUantethfrom  all  «tn,"  and 'soon  ex- 
pired. The  missionary  was  greatly  astonished  at 
the  answer,  and  in  the  calm  and  peaceful  appearance 
of  the  man,  he  felt  assured  he  had  died  m  Christ. 
"How  or  when,"  he  thought,  "could  this  man, 
seemingly  a  heathen,  have  got  this  hope  T  "  As  he 
thought  of  it  be  observed  a  piece  of  paper  grasped 
tightly  in  the  hand  of  the  corpse.  He  succeeded 
in  getting  it  out  What  do  you  think  was  his  sur- 
prise  and  delight  when  he  found  it  was  a  single  leaf 
of  the  Bible,  containing  the  first  chapter  of  the  First 
Epistle  of  John,  in  which  these  words  occur !    On 


that  one  page  the  man  had  fonad  thfe  gospel  of 
salvation. — M.  L,  Soitingi, 

866L  G08PEU  ie  glad  tidiiigB.  During  a  time 
of  great  awakeningm  America,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Mr.  Whitefield,  Mr.  Rowland,  a  truly 
pious  and  eloquent  man,  being  invited  to  preach  in 
the  Baptist  church  of  Philaduphia,  fNnodaimed  the 
terrors  of  the  Divine  law  with  such  energy  to  those 
whose  souls  were  abeady  sinking  under  them  that 
not  a  few  fainted  away.  His  error,  however,  was 
publicly  corrected  by  the  Bev.  Gilbert  Tennent, 
who,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit,  and  seeing 
the  effect  produced  on  the  assembly,  Interrupted 
and  arrested  the  preacher  by  this  address : — **  Brother 
Rowland,  ts  t&^  no  halm  in  OUead  f —is  there  no 
physician  there  t"  Mr.  Rowland,  on  this,  imme- 
diately changed  the  tenor  of  his  address,  and  sought 
to  direct  to  the  Saviour  those  who  were  overwhelmed 
with  a  sense  of  their  guilt. 

8662.  GOSPEL^  Ught  of.  It  was  early  morning 
and  we  were  travelling  high  up  on  the  Himalayas. 
To  the  left  of  us  we  knew  there  were  deep  valleys, 
but  we  could  see  nothing  of  them,  for  there  was  a 
thick  mist  covering  them  all.  As  we  rode  on  we 
heard  the  sounds  of  awakening  life — the  crowing  of 
cocks  and  the  ring  of  the  axe  here  and  there,  which 
told  of  the  man  beginning  liis  day's  labour.  We 
continued  on  our  way,  and  at  last  turned  a  comer. 
My  friend  said  to  me,  "Look  there  ! "  and  straight 
before  us,  about  seventy  miles  off,  were  three  great 
peaks  of  the  Himalayan  range  clothed  in  spotless 
snow — ^all  of  them  over  25,000  feet  high.  As  we 
stood  entranced  looldng  at  the  pure  white  of  those 
spotless  mountains,  it  seemed  as  if  some  invisible 
hand  had  touched  one  of  them  with  carmine — ^it 
glowed  like  a  carbuncle ;  then  the  next  peak  began 
to  glow,  and  then,  little  by  little,  the  whole  three 
became  blood-red,  and  we  looked — ^there  was  the 
sun  rising.  Oh,  it  was  a  wonderful  sight  I  We 
were  in  the  quiet  shadow ;  all  around  us  was  misti 
and  there  was  the  sun  afar  off  on  the  distant 
peaks.  I  have  often  thought  of  that,  and  it  has 
been  to  me  in  dark  moments  a  parable  and  a  pro- 
phecy. I  have  been  travelling  recently  in  places 
where  I  have  thought  all  spiritual  life  was  dead,  and 
the  light  of  the  gospel  to  be  obscured  by  the  im- 
penetrable mist  of  unbelief,  but  at  times  I  have 
been  convinced  that  there  was  an  unseen  but  real 
movement  of  life  in  many  places,  and  ever  and  anon 
I  have  seen  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  awakening 
some  to  the  blessed  light  of  Uie  more  perfect  day. — 
Wardlaw  Thompaon, 

886S.  GOSPER  Loyalty  to.  During  the  late 
Civil  War  in  America  those  who  were  loyal  dis- 
played the  banner  of  the  United  States  on  almost 
every  house  throughout  the  country.  Such  was  the 
case  in  the  town  of  Fredericksbuie.  But  when  the 
inhabitants  found  that  StonewaU  Jackson  and  a 
regiment  of  Confederate  soldiers  were  approaching, 
they  were  all,  with  one  exception,  frightened,  aiul 
concealed  their  signs  of  loyalty.  An  elderly  woman 
named  Barbara  Frike  had  the  courage  to  display 
the  banner  outside  the  window.  When  the  general 
saw  it  he  ordered  the  soldiers  to  fire  at  it.  In  the 
midst  of  the  fire  and  the  smoke  the  old  dame  put 
her  head  out,  and  shouted  with  an  electric  voice, 
"Strike  my  grey  head  if  you  like,  hut  spare  ths 
hanner  of  my  country  /  "  Her  courage  overpowered 
the  general,  and  he  ordered  his  men  to  let  her  alone. 
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The  gospel  of  Chritt^  miAdaltented  In  iti  aet^hual 
Bimi^ci^,  hM  been  tbe  Imuumv  oi  oor  ooon^  for 
ages. — Dr,Ru$* 

S6M.  008PEU  Kaiiuipriiig  ol  In  »  waloh  the 
bands  and  the  larger  and  smaller  wheels  are  moved 
by  a  power  residing  in  a  little  spring.  There  is  the 
mertt  force  that  moves  the  whole.  Gk>  into  a  large 
mannfactnring  establishment  If  yon  will  notice 
carefully,  yon  will  perceive  a  large  ihaft  running 
the  whole  length  of  the  bnUding.  To  this  are 
attached  wheels,  and  bands  go  from  these  wheels 
to  other  wheels,  and  in  these  is  inserted  short 
shafting,  and  to  it  are  attached  angers,  saws, 
knives,  and  chisels;  and  by  these  an  immense 
•momit  of  mechanical  work  is  done»  Bnt  what  is 
the  canse  of  all  this  motion  f  Where  Is  the  secret 
power  which  makes  all  this  machineiy  do  the  work 
of  five  hundred  men  ?  The  answer  is  easily  given. 
It  is  steam.  Let  the  steam  go  down,  and  this 
whole  machinery  wonld  become  as  still  and  silent 
as  the  grave.    So  is  the  love  of  Christ  the  main- 

r'ng  ^  the  gospel — ^the  motive-power  which  puts 
the  machinery  of  Christianity  in  operation, — 
Mtv.  C.  M,  Tem,j£s, 

S6M.  OOSPEL,  may  bt  ashamMl  of  ns.  Dr. 
Murray  was  made  Waiden  of  Manchester  by  James 
the  First  There  was  little  to  do,  and  Murray  had 
neither  the  ability  nor  the  inclination  to  do  much. 
The  Warden  was  eicpected  to  preach  but  seldom,  and 
Murray  did  not  intend  to  preach  at  alL  Murray 
was  a  gentleman  in  holy  orders,  and  had  nothing 
else  to  qualify  him  for  either  a  preacher  or  a  bishopL 
He  once,  it  is  said,  preached  b^ore  the  King  from 
the  text,  "Iamtk4  a^uimed  of  the  gotpd  of  uvruAt" 
to  which  James  uttered  the  responae,  spdoed  with  an 
oath»  "But  the  gospel  may  well  be  ashamnd  of 
thee."->i>r.  SaXUy. 

S56e.  OOSPEKi,  needs  iplritnal  ean  to  appre- 
ciate it  Alphonse  Karr  heard  a  gardener  a&  his 
master's  permission  to  sleep  for  the  future  in  the 
stable;  ''for,"  said  he,  "there  is  no  possibility  of 
sleeping  in  the  chamber  behind  the  greenhouse, 
sir ;  there  are  nightingales  there,  which  do  nothing 
but  guggle,  and  keep  up  a  noise  all  the  night 
The  sweetest  sounds  are  but  an  annoyance  to  those 
who  have  no  musical  ear ;  doubtless  the  music  of 
heaven  would  have  no  charme  to  carnal  minds ;  cer- 
tainly the  joyful  sound  of  the  gospel  is  unappre- 
ciated BO  long  as  men's  ears  remain  undronmcised. 
— Spurgeon, 

2067.  QOSPEL,  PeoAtnLting  pover  ofL  Down 
by  Mitcham,  when  the  lavender  is  growing,  if  you 
take  a  house  there  you  will  discern  a  smell  of 
lavender;  you  may  uiut  the  windows  and  dose 
the  doors,  but  when  any  persons  enter  a  whiff  of 
lavender  enters  with  them — ^you  cannot  help  it; 
and  if  you  live  where  the  gospel  is  preached  at  all 
you  will  be  sure  to  hear  it  and  made  to  know  of  it 
It  is  Grod's  intention  that  yon  should.  It  is  a  voice 
that  comes  unasked  and  undeaired,  but  come  it 
doe& — Spwrgecm^ 

2568.  GOSPEL,  Fettiaenoe  ofL  A  minister  named 
Greer,  while  preaching  in  Scott  county,  Virginia, 
recently,  on  the  prodigal  son,  was  fired  at  by  a 
dissipated  young  man,  who  believed  the  discourse 
was  directed  ag^ainst  himself.  He  managed  to 
escape,  and  the  clergyman,  who  was  uninjured, 


explained  that  he   knew  nothing   regarding   his 
assailant 

I 

2566.  a08PEZ%  Power  ol  A  chief  of  a  distant 
tribe^  whose  name  was  Moaheu,  visited  Kuruman. 
As  he  could  understand  the  Bechuana  language, 
Mi,  Moffat  availed  himself  of  the  opportunitv  to 
speak  of  the  **€ne  thing  needful/'  but  without 
apparent  effect  After  some  time  he  repeated  his 
vint  to  Kuruman,  bringing  with  him  a  very  large 
retimWi  He  was  agonising'  to  enter  the  kingdom 
of  Ood.  *«When  first  I  visited  you,"  he  said  to 
Mr.  Mofiiat^  "I  had  mdy  one  htari^  hiu  nam  I  Aavs 
oome  wUk  #ioo.  I  eaanct  rest ;  my  eyes  will  not 
slumber,  becanas  of  the  grnstnoss  of  the  things  yon 
told  me  on  my  first  visit 

2570.  GOSPEL^  Powor  ot  I  had  the  privilege 
of  dedicating  a  country  ehnreh  in  a  neighbour- 
hood surrounded  almost  entirely  with  infidels.  The 
preacher  directed  my  attention  to  a  tall,  vigorous 
man  In  the  congregation,  and  said  he  wonld  give 
me  his  history  when  the  service  was  over.  He  was, 
it  aeem%  a  violent,  dose-fisted  man.  Not  a  solitary 
farthing  could  anybody  get  out  of  him  for  the  salva* 
tion  of  souls.  "  He  went  to  the  altar  a  few  months 
aflo,"  said  the  minister,  "and  gave  hie  heart  to 
Jetue, "  The  hifidels  in  the  communit}'  said,  **  Wait 
a  little  while — ^touch  his  pocket  and  you  will  see 
where  his  religion  is."  "Presently  I  came  to  him 
with  my  snbsCTiption-paper,  and  spoke  of  our  em- 
barrassment for  the  want  of  a  church."  "Well," 
said  the  man,  *'  let  us  build  a  house. "  '*  What  will 
you  give  ?  "  "  Ten  pounds,"  was  the  prompt  reply ; 
and  the  minister  passed  through  the  eommunity 
with  the  subscription-paper,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  this  amount  written  in  the  gentleman's  own 
liandwriting,  which  surprised  everybody.  A  few 
days  afterward  a  most  trying  circumstance  occurred. 
His  dear  wife  trembled  for  hun.  "  Oh  1  my  husband," 
she  exdaimed,  ''don't  ga'*  His  reply  was,  "I 
must  go ;  my  duty  calls  me  there.  I  am  perfectly 
cool  and  collected.  I  will  not  say  a  word  or  do  a 
thing  out  of  the  way."  He  passed  through  the  fiery 
ordeal  without  the  least  taint  of  anger.  The  com- 
munity then  said,  **  Surely  there  is  eomething  in  this  ; 
you  have  reached  bis  pooket,  you  have  conq^red 
his  anger,  and  you  have  subdued  the  man.  There 
is  power  in  this  gospel  of  Christ" — Bishop  Bowman 
(wndeneed), 

2571.  008PEL»  Ptoadh  tlia.  Sir  Richard  Hill 
was  originally  greatly  opposed  to  what  he  considered 
the  irr^;ularity  of  his  brother  preaching  in  tiie  open 
air.  He  little  supposed  that  he  himseu  would  soon 
engage  in  the  same  practice.  Their  father  sent  him 
to  Bristol  to  prevail  on  Rowland  to  return  home. 
On  his  arrival  at  Bristol  he  heard  that  his  brother 
waa  gone  to  Kingswood  to  preach  to  the  coUiers. 
He  immediately  followed  him,  and  found  him  sur- 
rounded by  an  immense  multitude  of  these  long- 
negleeted  people,  listening  with  the  greatest  interest 
to  the  solemn  appeal  he  was  making.  Mr.  Rowland 
HiH,  seeing  his  brother,  proceeded  with  increased 
earnestness ;  and  such  was  the  power  of  his  address 
that  the  black  faces  of  the  poor  colliers  soon  exhi- 
bited innumerable  channels  of  tears,  which  the 
sermon  had  caused  them  to  shed.  Mr.  Richard 
Hill  was  much  affteted  by  the  unusual  scene,  and 
Rowland,  taking  advantage  of  his  emotion,  an- 
nonnoed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  "My 
brother,  Richard  Hill,  Esq.,  will  preach  here  at  thia 
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time  io-morrow."  Under  the  imptession  prodaced 
by  what  he  had  just  witnessed,  Mr.  Richard  Hill 
consented,  and  instead  of  retoming  with  his  brother 
to  Hawkstone,  became  his  coadjutor  in  the  very 
work  he  designed  to  persuade  him  to  relinquish. 

2572.  GOSP£L»  Pieachiiig  thfr.  A  lady  observed 
to  a  clergyman,  "  Sir,  your  preaching  would  starve 
all  the  Christians  in  the  world."  ** Starve  all  the 
Christians  in  the  world ! "  said  the  astonished 
preacher;  *'why,  do  X  not  speak  the  truth!" 
"Tes,"  replied  the  lady;  "and  so  you  would  were 
yott  to  stand  in  the  ^adc  all  day  and  say  my  name 
ia  Mary.  But,  sir,  there  is  sotnetking  beside  Ae  letter 
in  the  truth  of  the  gospel.*' — Whiteerote, 

2673.  GOSPEL,  Befosiiig  to  hear.  When  men 
refuse  to  hear  the  gospel  from  the  lips  of  a  gracious 
ut  uneducated  preacher  they  remind  us  of  the 
Spaniard  in  South  America  who  suffered  severely 
from  the  gout,  but  refused  to  be  cured  by  an  Indian. 
"I  know,"  said  he,  '*that  he  is  a  famous  man,  and 
would  certainly  cure  me ;  but  he  is  an  Indian,  and 
would  expect  to  be  treated  with  attentions  which 
I  cannot  pay  to  a  man  of  colour,  and  therefore  I 
prefer  remaining  as  I  am.*' — Spurgeon. 

2574.  GOSPEL,  Spread  ot  A  missionary  travel- 
ling in  a  distant  part  of  Madagascar  came  unex- 
pectedly on  a  town  where  the  people  professed  to  be 
Christians,  although  surrounded  by  heathen  tribes. 
He  inquired  how  it  was,  and  learned  that  one  of 
their  number  who  had  be>en  ill  was  sent  to  Antana- 
narivo for  treatment,  where,  on  his  little  bed,  he  had 
learned  to  read  the  Bible,  found  the  precious  truths 
of  the  gospel,  and  carried  them  home  toWi  him. 
He  persuaded  his  fellow-townsmen  to  build  a 
chapel,  and  there  he  was — ^pastor  over  a  Christian 
congregation. 

2676.  GOSPEL  Btory,  Power  o£  I  wish  I  could 
take  you  to  a  scene  in  the  kingdom  of  Hyderabad. 
The  people  had  arisen  in  a  mob  to  drive  us  out, 
because  we  tried  to  speak  of  another  Qod.  than 
theirs.  The  throng  was  filling  the  streets.  They 
told  me  that  if  I  trQd  to  utter  ano^er  word  I  ehotUd 
be  killed/  I  must  leave  at  once,  or  never  leave  that 
city  alive  I  ...  I  succeeded  in  getting  permission 
to  tell  them  a  story  before  they  stoned  me.  They 
were  standing  around  me  ready  to  throw  the  stones, 
while  I  told  them  the  story  of  iJl  stories— the  love 
of  the  Divine  Father  that  had  made  us  of  one  blood. 
I  told  them  that  story  of  the  birth  in  the  manger 
at  Bethlehem ;  of  that  marvellous  life ;  of  the  gra- 
cious words  that  He  spoke.  I  told  them  the  story  of 
the  cross,  and  pictured,  in  the  graphic  words  that 
the  Master  gave  me  that  day,  the  story  of  our 
Saviour  naUA  to  the  eroee,  for  them.  When  I  told 
them  that  I  saw  the  men  go  and  throw  their  stones 
into  the  gutter,  and  down  the  cheeks  of  the  very 
men  that  had  been  clamouring  the  loudest  for  my 
blood  I  saw  the  tears  running.  And  when  I  told 
them  how  He  had  been  laid  in  the  grave,  and  how, 
after  three  days,  He  had  come  forth  triumphant, 
and  had  ascended  again  to  heaven,  and  that  there 
He  ever  lives  to  miJce  intercession  for  them,  and 
that  through  His  merit  every  one  of  them  might  re- 
ceive remieeion  of  eint  and  eternal  Itfe,  1  told  them 
I  had  finished  my  story,  and  they  might  stone  me 
now.  But,  no  1  they  did  not  want  to  stone  me  now. 
They  came  forw&ni  and  bought  scriptures  and 
gospels  and  tracts,  and  paid  the  money  for  them  ; 


for  they  wanted  to  know  more  of  the  wonderful 
Saviour." — Bev,  I>,  Chamberlain  (eondented), 

2576.  GOSPEL,  Bnbdning  power  ol  Amongst 
the  very  first  comers  [at  an  open-air  service,  Amoy, 
China]  was  a  well-dressed,  respeotable-looldng  young 
man.  He  took  a  position  close  to  where  we  were 
standing.  He  evidently  did  not  come  prepossessed 
in  our  favour.  He  looked  severely  on  us,  and  there 
were  hard  lines  about  his  mouth,  as  though  he  were 
contending  with  some  internal  passion.  I  saw  this, 
and  said  to  him,  **  Do  you  know  why  we  have  come 
here  to-day  ?  "  His  reply  was  a  prolonged  stare  at 
me.  I  took  no  notice  of  this,  but  said,  '*  We  have 
come  to  tell  you  and  these  gathered  here  about  a 
Father  in  heaven  who  lovet  you,*'  The  effect  upon 
the  man  was  instantaneous.  A  whole  batterv  of 
arguments  could  not  have  produced  a  more  sudden 
effect  than  these  few  unpremeditated  words  did 
upon  him.  His  face  at  onoe  softened  down ;  the 
stem,  severe  lines  about  his  mouth  mdted  away, 
and  though  he  made  no  reply,  I  could  see  he  was 
touched.  He  remained  rooted  to  the  spot,  an 
earnest  listener  all  the  time  we  remained  there. — 
JRev,  J.  Macgowan. 

2577.  GOSPEL,  The  lialf  of.  A  poor  man  who 
had  spent  a  life  of  ignorance  and  sin,  was  found  by 
a  London  clergyman  apparently  dying  in  a  miserable 
garret.  He  was  in  great  anxiety  of  mind  from 
an  apparently  accidental  cause.  A  stray  leaf,  torn 
from  a  Testament  had  caught  his  eye.  It  was  part 
of  Romans  iii.  He  had  reieul  the  vivid  description 
of  the  ungodly  man  which  that  chapter  contains, 
and  saw  its  application  to  his  own  case.  StU  where 
woi  the  remedy,  and  where  the  gospel  ?  Alas  I  the 
paper  was  torn  off  in  the  middle  of  the  twenty-first 
verse :  "But  now  the  righteousness  of  Qod  without 
the  law  is  "... .  **  Is  what  f "  said  the  anxious  man. 
'*  Do  the  next  words  give  any  hope  for  such  a  sinner 
as  I  am  ?  "  The  remainder  of  the  chapter  was  read 
and  explained  simply  to  him,  and  the  good  news  of 
the  gospel  was  **  as  cold  water  to  a  thirsty  souL" 

2578.  GOSPEL^  The  tnie.  A  converted  Indian 
was  once  giving  an  account  of  the  missionaries  who 
came  to  preach  to  his  people.  **  One  came,"  he  said, 
**  wishing  to  teach  us,  and  he  began  by  proving  to 
us  that  there  was  a  God.  But  we  said  to  him^  'Do 
you  think  we  do  not  know  that  t  €ro  back  again 
to  your  own  place.'  Another  came,  and  began  to 
tell  us,  '  You  must  not  steal,  nor  drink  too  much, 
nor  lie,  nor  lead  wicked  lives ; '  and  we  answered 
him,  '  Do  you  think  we  do  not  know  that  7  Go 
and  teach  your  own  people  not  to  do  these  things, 
for  who  are  greater  drunkards,  or  thieves,  or  liars 
than  they  ? '  Some  time  after  this  Christian  Henry 
came  to  us,  and  spoke  these  words — '  I  come  to  you 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  He 
tends  meto  teU  you  that  He  would  gladly  save  you. 
For  this  purpose  He  became  man,  and  shed  His 
blood  for  man,  All  who  believe  in  His  name  obtain 
the  forgiveness  of  their  sins.  Even  if  you  are  the 
chief  of  sinners,  yet,  if  you  pray  to  the  Father  in 
Jesus'  name,  He  will  hear  you,  and  at  last  bring 
you  to  live  with  Him  for  ever  in  heaven.'  I  thoi]^ht 
a  great  deal  over  Christian  Henry's  words;  they 
were  quite  different  from  what  we  had  heard  before. 
And,  by  the  grace  of  God,  many  were  awakened 
by  them  from  their  sins,  and  brought  to  believe  in 
the  name  of  Jesus." 

2579.  GOSPEL,  Bijht  efltoetB  of.    A  wild  young 
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fellow  had  got  tamed  by  the'gospel,  and  afterwards 
never  neglected  an  opportanity  of  hearing  it.  fie 
had  a  great  impediment  in  his  speech,  and  oonld 
scarcely  get  two  syllables  together  without  stutter* 
ing;  but  Grod  had  understmxl  his  cry  for  men^, 
ai^  made  him  happy  in  His  pardoning  love.  One 
night,  on  his  way  to  the  preaching  service,  he  was 
met  by  an  old  Antinomian  professor,  who  said, 
"  Where  are  yon  going  to-night  7  "  As  fast  as  he 
could  eet  it  out  he  sai<^  **  Groing  to  the  preaching." 
**  Who  s  going  to  preach  ?  "  Name  being  given,  he 
said,  "  Oh  1  you  are  going  to  bear  some  of  his  ik^, 
are  you  ? "  Holding  up  his  fingers,  the  happy  con- 
yert  said,  "  Let  the  stuff  be  what  it  may,  it  keeps 
our  fingers  straight."  The  Antinomian  had  been 
twice  in  jail  because  he  could  not  keep  his  hands 
off  other  persons*  property.— 2>r.  AtUliff. 

2680.  GK)8PEIi-8E£D,  watered  by  maxtyr-blood. 
The  blood  of  Scotland's  proto-martyr,  the  noble 
Patrick  Hamilton,  and  the  memory  of  his  dying 
prayer,  **  How  long,  0  Lotxl,  thaU  darkneu  cover  thu 
realm  t "  fomented  the  young  Reformation  life  over 
a  comparatively  silent  germinating  period  of  more 
than  twenty  years.  Knox,  and  with  him  Scotland, 
kindled  at  the  pile  of  George  Wishart  Andrew 
Melville  caught  the  falling  mantle  of  Knox.  And 
as  with  the  martyrs  under  popery  in  that  century, 
so  with  those  under  the  "  black  prelacy  "  of  the 
next.  When  Bichard  Cameron  fell  at  Aird's  Moss 
— as  if  in  answer  to  his  own  prayer  as  the  action 
began,  "  Lord,  spare  the  green  and  take  the  ripe  I " 
— all  the  more  strenuously  strove  Cargill,  till  he 
too,  in  the  year  following,  sealed  the  truth  with  his 
blood.  And  more  followed,  and  yet  more,  through 
that  last  and  worst  decade  of  the  pitiless  storm 
known  as,  by  emphasis,  the  kUUng  time."  Through 
those  terrible  years  Feden  dragged  out  a  living 
death,  and  as  he  thought  of  Cameron,  now  at  rest, 
often  exclaimed,  "  Oh  to  be  with  Ritchie  I "  Young 
Renwick,  too,  caught  up  the  torn  flag,  nobly  say- 
ing, ^'Tbey  are  but  standard-bearers  that  have 
fallen  ;  the  Master  lives."  Thus  one  after  another, 
on  blood-drenched  scaffold  or  on  blood-soaked  field, 
fell  the  precious  seed-grain,  to  rise  in  harvests  mani- 
fold, till  just  at  the  darkest  hour  before  the  dawn 
Renwick*s  martyrdom  closed  the  red  roll  in  1688, 
the  very  year  of  the  revolution,  and  the  seed  so 
long  "  sown  in  tears  "  was  "  reaped  in  joy." — John 
Guthrie,  M.A, 

8681.  GOSSIP,  EtU  of.  A  man  who,  for  a 
moment*s  gossiping  gratification,  drops  an  idle  word 
affecting  a  neighbour's  character,  resembles  that 
Scotchman  who,  from  partiality  to  the  fiora  of  his 
native  land,  sowed  a  little  thistledown  in  the 
British  colony  where  he  had  raised  his  tabernacle, 
and  where  that  nuisance  to  agriculturists  had  been 
unknown  up  to  that  time.  .  It  grew  and  fiourished ; 
and  breexes — ^like  the  active  wind  of  tidk,  that  soon 
propagates  a  slander — carried  the  winged  seeds 
hither  and  thither,  to  found  for  their  obnoxious 
species  thousands  of  new  homes. — F^  W.  Robtrtton, 

2082.  GOSSIP,  may  be  ueefal.  Omar  (one  of 
Mahomet's  converts),  wishing  to  let  his  conversion 
transpire  among  the  Khoreishites  without  avowing 
it  himself,  went,  on  leaving  the  meeting,  to  the  house 
of  a  Elhoreishite  notorious  as  a  newsmonger  and  for 
his  impotence  to  keep  a  secret,  **  Listen,"  said  he 
to  him,  ''but  do  not  betray  me ;  I  have  just  made 
a  secret  profession  of  faith  to  Islamism."    The  news- 


monger runs  immediately  to  the  vestibule  of  the 
Kaaba,  the  habitual  resort  of  the  idlers  of  Mecca, 
crying  aloud  that  Omar  has  apostatised  the  idols, 
and  was  become  perfected  like  the  others.  **  Thou 
liest,*'  said  Omar  to  him,  coming  up  behind  him ;  *'  I 
am  not  perfected ;  lam  eonveried  ;  I  am  a  Mussul- 
man ;  I  make  confession  that  there  are  no  other  gods 
but  the  only  Grod,  and  that  Mahomet  is  the  revealer 
of  that  God." — Lamartine. 

2688.  GRACE,  a  oompenaatton.  Henry  Welch 
(one  of  the  Puritans)  was,  I  suppose,  a  preacher  of 
no  extraordinary  ability,  but  it  is  said  of  him,  that, 
''though he  did  not  excel  in  gifts^  it  wcu  made  up  to 
him  in  graee,'* — Dr.  JSaUeif, 

2684.  GRACE,  and  oonunoxi-BenBe.  The  late  Dr. 
Husband,  of  Dumfennline,  called  on  him  (the  Rev. 
John  Brown,  of  Haddington),  and  was  beginning  to 
ask  him  some  questions  as  to  the  place  grace  held 
in  the  Divine  economy.  **  Come  away  wl'  me  and 
I'll  expound  that ;  but  when  I'm  speaking  look 
you  after  my  feet."  They  got  upon  a  rough  bit  of 
common,  and  the  eager  and  full-minded  old  man 
was  in  the  midst  of  his  unfolding  the  Divine  scheme, 
and  his  student  was  drinking  in  his  words,  and  for- 
getting Aii  part  of  the  bargain.  His  master  stumbled 
and  fell,  and  getting  up,  somewhat  sharply  said, 
"  James,  the  grace  of  God  can  do  much,  but  it  ecmna 
gi*e  a  man  oommon-denee,"  which  is  as  good  theology 
as  sense. — John  Brown,  M.D. 

2886.  GRACE  and  free  wilL  Mrs.  Romaine  was 
once  in  company  with  a  clergyman  at  Tiverton,  who 
spoke  with  no  little  zeal  against  what  he  called 
"  irresistible  grace,"  alleging  that  "such  grace  would 
be  quite  incompatible  with  free  will."  " Not  at  all 
so,"  answered  Mrs.  Romaine ;  *^ffrace  operateg  ^eetU" 
ally,  yet  not  ooereivdy.  The  ^Is  of  God's  people 
are  drawn  to  Him  and  divine  things,  just  as  your 
will  would  be  drawn  to  a  bishopric,  if  you  had  the 
offer  of  H." 

2886.  GRACE,  Beginnings  of.  Trace  back  any 
river  to  its  source,  and  you  will  find  its  beginnings 
small.  A  little  moisture  oozing  through  the  sand 
or  dripping  out  of  some  unknown  rock,  a  gentle  gush 
from  some  far-away  mountain's  foot,  are  the  begin- 
ning of  many  a  broad  river,  in  whose  waters  tall 
merchantmen  may  anchor  and  gallant  fleets  may 
ride.  For  it  widens  and  gets  deeper,  till  it  mingles 
with  the  ocean.  So  is  the  beginning  of  a  Christianas 
or  a  nation's  grace.  It  is  first  a  tiny  stream,  then  it 
swells  into  a  river,  then  a  sea.  There  is  life  and 
progression  towards  an  ultimate  perfection  when 
God  finds  the  beginning  of  grace  in  any  man.^ 
Eev.  J.  /.  Wray, 

2687.  GRACE,  Debt  ta  When  a  friend  observed 
to  him  that  we  must  run  deeper  and  deeper  in 
grace's  debt,  he  replied,  "Oh  yes;  and  Grod  is  a 
good  creditor ;  He  never  seeks  back  the  principal 
sum,  and,  indeed,  puts  up  with  a  poor  annual  rent.'  -^ 
Life  of  Rev,  John  Broum,  of  Haddington, 

2688.  GRACE,  Dying  and  liYing.  "  How  Is  it, 
said  a  pious  but  anxiously  worrying  lady,  "that  I 
never  can  feel  willing  to  die  t  I  know  I  ought ;  I 
trust  Christ  full^,  I  believe  in  Him,  and  yet  I  don't 
feel  willing  to  die."  And  it  troubled  her  for  years. 
She  went  to  her  pastor  about  it,  and  went  to  many 
friends  and  councilors,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  No 
one  could  help  her.  At  last  an  old  coloured  "auntie" 
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heard  her  lamentations,  and  broke  oat  npon  her 
with,  **  Why,  it  isn't  dying  grace  ye  want,  child ; 
It's  iMng  grace  ye  want  Go  ahead  and  do  your 
work,  and  let  the  dying  take  its  own  time  and  its 
own  grace."  The  Isdy  waa  eomforted,  and  thence- 
forth was  content  to  gtow  and  go  step  by  stepi 
When  she  was  dying  she  fonnd  abundant  supply  of 
dying  grace. — Chrittian  Age. 

3089.  OBACE,  for  daily  needa.  "  Have  you  grace 
enough  to  be  burned  at  the  stake  f"  was  the  question 
lately  put  to  Mr.  Moody,  who  answered  in  thenega- 
tiTd.  *;Do  you  not  wish  that  you  had?'*  "No^ 
air ;  for  I  do  not  need  it.  What  I  need  just  now  is 
grace  to  live  in  Milwaukee  three  days  and  hold  a 
convention." — The  Quiver, 

MM.  QBAGE,  Chrowth  in.  I  have  in  my  garden 
a  tree  that  I  have  very  carefully  cultivated.  It  is 
not  difficult  for  me  to  conceive  that  that  tree  may 
be  perfect — that  there  is  not  a  root  nor  a  braneh 
wanting ;  its  foliage  and  fruitage  are  perfect ;  it  is 
-yielding  fruit ;  but  next  summer  I  expect  a  little 
more  than  it  has  borne  this  year.  The  fruit  may  be 
no  better  than  it  was  last  year ;  it  was  perfect  then, 
and  is  perfect  now,  but  there  is  more  of  it,  because, 
in  the  meantime,  the  tree  has  grown.  So  with  your 
Christian  experience. — Bithop  Bowman, 

2501.  QBACB,  Orowth  In.  Fayson,  when  he  lay 
on  his  bed  dying,  said,  "All  my  life  Christ  has 
seemed  to  me  as  a  star  afar  off ;  but  little  by  little 
He  has  been  advancing  and  growing  larger  and 
larger,  till  now  His  beams  seem  to  fill  the  whole 
hemisphere,  and  I  am  floating  in  the  glory  of  God, 
wondering  with  unutterable  wonder  how  such  a 
mote  as  I  should  be  glorified  in  His  light."  But 
he  came  to  that  after  a  long  life. — BeeeJUr, 

2692.  GRACE,  la  diffionlt  drewimttmioaa  Br. 
Kane^  finding  a  flower  under  the  Humboldt  glacier, 
was  more  affected  by  it  because  it  grew  beneath  the 
lip  and  cold  bosom  of  the  ice  than  he  would  have 
been  by  the  most  gorgeous  garden  bloom.  So  the 
most  single,  struggling  grace  in  the  heart  of  one  far 
removed  from  Divine  influence  may  be  dearer  to 
God  than  a  whole  catalogue  of  virtues  in  the  life  of 
one  more  favoured  of  Heaven. — -Beecher, 

269S.  GRACE,  Infinenea  of.  The  wheel  of  a 
mill,  not  being  oiled,  groans  and  creaks,  groans  and 
creaks,  all  night  long  ;  and  there  are  two  ways  of 
curing  it.  One  is  to  pour  oil  on  it ;  and  the  other 
Is  to  stop  it,  and  let  it  stand  stilL  There  is  an  oil 
of  grace  that  will  enable  a  man  to  cure  the  infirmity 
of  temper,  if  he  knows  how  to  take  it  and  pour  It 
on.  That  may  be  employed;  or  the  infirmity  of 
temper  may  be  cured  by  stopping  the  wheela  of  life 
and  letting  them  stand  stilL — Beecher, 

2594.  GRACE,  Kingdom  of.  A  female  slave  in 
Travanoore,  at  a  public  examination  of  candidates  for 
baptism,  in  reply  to  the  question,  "What  Is  meant 
by  the  words,  '  Thy  kingdom  come '  t  when  the 
silence  of  others  made  it  her  turn  to  speak,  modestly 
said,  "We  therein  pray  that  grace  may  reign  in 
every  heart.** 

2595.  GRACE  of  God,  Reitlng  in.  During  Mr. 
tjegh  Richmond's  last  Illness  a  friend  was  speaking 
to  him  of  the  immense  value  and  importance  (S 
their  religious  prindples,  when  he  raised  himself 
upright  in  his  chair,  and  with  great  solemnity  of 


manner  said,  "  Brother,  we  are  only  half  awake-^ 
we  are  none  of  us  more  than  half  awake  1  The 
enemy,  as  our  poor  people  would  say,  has  been  very 
busy  with  me.  I  have'  been  in  great  darkness — a 
strange  thought  has  passed  through  my  mind — It 
is  all  delusion.  Brother,  brother,  strong  evidences — 
nothing  but  strong  evidences — will  do  at  such  an 
hour  as  this.  I  have  looked  here  and  looked  there 
for  them — ^all  have  failed  me  ;  and  so  I  rest  myself 
on  the  sovereign,  free,  and  full  grace  of  God,  in  th^ 
covenant  by,Cbrist  Jesus;  andthere,'.brother"  (look- 
ing at  his  friend  with  a  smile  of  tranquillity  quite 
indeseribftble),  ^Hhare  I  have  found  peace." 

2596.  GRACE,  Power  of.  An  individual  In  the 
CFnited  States  was  bitten  by  a  rabid  animal,  and 
knew  that  he  must  die  of  the  consequent  malady. 
Before  the  paroxysm  came  upon  him  he  determined 
that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  would  hold  all  violent 
feeling  and  desires  in  perfect  subjection,  and  by  grace 
fortified  himself  for  the  approaching  conflict.  When 
the  paroxysm  did  come — uid  none  could  suffer  more 
than  he  did — he  held  out  even  unto  death,  never  In  a 
single  instance  or  for  a  single  moment  yielding  to  the 
maddening  desires  that  burned  within  him.  In  the 
midst  of  the  most  terrible  paroxysms  he  would  call 
for  his  Infant  child,  take  it  in  hb  arms,  look  into 
its  face  and  kiss  it,  and  then,  with  his  blessing, 
give  it  back  to  its  mother.  So  he  continued  until 
"he  feU  asleep."— J«»  Mohan,  D,D, 

2597.  GRACE,  Powir  ot  "By  the  grace  of 
God  I  am  what  I  am ;  nothing  in  myse^,  all  in 
Christ."  So  said,  at  the  last,  a  genial  old  man 
whose  bones  rest  in  Westminster  Abbey,  whose 
services  humanity  will  never  forget,  who  could 
walk  from  Gore  House  to  the  Parliament  Houses 
repeating  to  himself  the  Ninety-first  Psalm,  and  then 
by  a  persuasive  eloquence,  chastened  by  pure  taste 
and  enriched  by  classic  aUusion,  hold  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  entranced  while  he 
depicted  the  horrors  of  the  slave-trade — William 
WUberforce. — 8,  N,  Dodge, 

2698.  GRACE,  Powor  of.  Rowland  Hill  was 
introduced  to  an  aged  Scotch  minister  somewhat 
resembling  himself  in  piety  and  eccentricity.  The 
old  man  looked  at  him  for  some  time  very  earnestly, 
and  at  length  said,  "  Weel,  I  have  been  looking  for 
some  time  at  the  leens  of  your  face."  "  And  what 
do  you  think  of  it  ?  "  said  Mr.  HilL  "  Why,  I  am 
thinking  that  if  the  grace  0/  Qod  had  na  changed 
your  heart  you  would  liave  been  a  most  tremendous 
rogue."  Mr.  Hill  laughed  heartily,  and  said, "  Well, 
yon  have  just  hit  the  nail  on  the  head." — Familg 
Circle, 

2599.  GRACE^  Restraining  powor  o£  During 
the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Ralph  Erskine  at  Dun- 
fermline a  man  wtm  executed  for  robbery,  whom  he 
repeatedly  visited  in  prison,  and  whom  he  attended 
on  the  scaffold.  Mr.  Erskine  addressed  both  the 
spectators  and  the  criminal,  and  after  concluding 
his  speech  he  laid  his  hands  on  his  breast,  uttering 
these  words — "But  for  restraining  grace  I  had 
been  brought,  by  this  corrupt  heart,  to  the  same 
condition  with  this  unhappy  man." 

2500.  GRACE,  Saved  by.  I  had  long  wishedT  to 
be  the  bearer  of  life  to  some  condemned  celL  My 
wish  was  granted  me.  It  was  on  a  Tuesday  that  a 
poor  sentenced  criminal  was  to  be  hanged.  He  was 
within  one  day  of  the  fatal  drop.    Button  the  Mon- 
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day,  all  unezpectedlj,  I  wis  wimmonnd  to  take  Mm 
hk  life  1  I  had  obtained  a  i^jriew  for  that  man — 
a  paper  signed  by  onr  gradons  sovereign  giving  him 
back  his  forfeited  life.  .  .  .  My  first  thought  was, 
*' Where  is  the  train  that  can  bear  me  swift  enough 
to  the  oell  ?  "  Delay  appeared  cmel ;  until,  at  t£e 
very  threshold  of  the  prison,  I  bethous ht  me  thus — 
**How  can  I  tell  him?  The  man  wiU  die,  so  great 
will  be  the  revulsion.  He  hat  died,  so  to  speak. 
He  if  dead  in  law.  And  he  is  already  in  the  Utter- 
ness  of  death."  So,  with  life  in  my  hand,  I  stand 
before  the  victim  in  his  cell.  His  face  ii  wan,  his 
knees  feeble,  his  vacant  eves  have  no  teara.  "My 
poor  man,  can  you  read?  **Tes,"  was  the  reply. 
Fearing  to  break  the  royal  pardon  to  him  too 
suddenly  I  added,  '* Would  you  like  your  life?" 
•' Sir,"  he  responds,  ** do  not  trifle  with  me."  ''But 
life  is  sweet — is  it  not  ?  "  "  Sir,  I  would  rather  you 
would  not  speak  to  me."  "  But  would  you  not  like 
me  to  procure  your  life."  "  It  is  of  no  use,  sir ;  Fm 
justly  condemned.  I'm  a  dead  man."  *'But  the 
Queen  eouU  give  you  your  life."  He  looks  inc^uir- 
ingly  at  me,  but  is  silent.  "  Can  you  read  this  t " 
And  now  those  hot  eyes  are  directed  down  upon 
the  paper.  As  he  intently  reads,  putting  my  arm 
around  his  shoulders,  I  say,  '*  There,  my  poor  fellow, 
there  £■  your  life ! "  No  sooner  had  I  uttered  the 
words  than,  as  I  expected,  he  dropped  down  at  my 
feet.  There  he  lay,  as  it  were,  ctftiui/  It  was  more 
thaa  he  could  bear. — J,  Ikmham  Smith  [condemed). 


8601.  OBACE,  SftTad  Ij,  An  officer  during  an 
engagement  received  a  ball  which  struck  him  near 
bis  waistcoat  pocket,  where  a  piece  of  silver  stopped 
the  progress  of  the  nearly  spent  ball.  The  coin  was 
slightly  marked  at  the  words  "Dei  graUa.**  This 
providential  circumstance  deeply  impressed  his  mind, 
and  led  him  to  read  a  tract,  which  his  beloved  and 
pious  sister  gave  him  on  leaving  his  native  land, 
entitled  "The  Sin  and  Danger  of  Neglecting  the 
Saviour."  This  tr^kct  it  pleased  God  to  bless  to  his 
conversion.^ 

S602.  OBACE,  Secret  of.  Some  living  creatures 
maintain  their  hold  by  foot  or  body  on  flat  surfaces 
by  a  method  that  seems  like  magic,  and  with  a 
tenacity  that  amazes  the  observer.  A  fly  marching 
at  ease  with  feet  uppermost  on  a  plastered  ceiling, 
and  a  mollusc  sticking  to  the  smooth  water-worn 
surface  of  a  basaltic  rook,  while  the  long  swell 
of  the  Atlantic  at  every  pulse  sends  a  huge  white 
billow  roaring  and  hissing  and  crackinff  and 
crunchinffover  it,  are  objects  of  wonder  to  uie  on- 
looker. That  apparently  supernatural  solidity  is 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  It  is  empti- 
ness that  imparts  so  much  strength  to  these  feeble 
creatures.  A  vacuum,  on  the  one  side  within  a 
web-foot,  and  on  the  other  withm  the  shell,  is  the 
secret  of  their  power.  By  dint  of  that  emptiness 
in  itself  the  creature  quietly  and  easily  dings  to 
the  wall  or  the  rock,  so  making  all  the  strength  of 
the  wall  or  rock  its  own.  By  its  emptiness. it  is 
held  fast ;  the  moment  it  becomes  full  it  drops  off. 
Ah  1  it  is  the  self-emptiness  of  a  humble,  trustful 
soul  that  makes  the  Redeemer's  strength  his  own, 
and  so  keeps  him  safe  in  an  evil  world, — AmoL 

2608.  OBACE,  Silent  and  invisible.  Dew  falls 
insensibly  and  invisiblv.  Ton  may  be  in  the  field 
all  night  and  n6t  perceive  the  dew  falling,  and  yet 
find  great  dew  upon  the  grass.  So  the  operations 
and  blessings  of  God's  Word,  and  graces  thereof, 


are  invisible ;  we  feel  tl^e  work,  but  the  manner  of 
the  working  is  unknown  to  us.  No  man  can  see 
the  conversion  of  another,  nor  can  well  discern  his 
own.  The  Word  works  by  little  and  little,  like  as 
the  dew  falls.— iZm  B,  Keach. 

S60i.  0BACE8,  The  elamentaxy.  *'F(ay  for 
me,"  said  an  eminent  French  pwtor  on  his  death- 
bed, "that  I  may  have  the  aementary  ^rmcef." — 
Dean  Steudqf. 

2606.  OBATEFULNESS,  the  one  thing  needed. 
A  gentleman  in  Bombay,  seeing  an  anchorite  sitting 
under  a  coooanut-tree,  asked  for  an  interest  in  his 
prayers.  The  anchorite  replied  he  would  with  plea- 
sure grant  the  request,  but  he  scarce  knew  what 
best  to  ask  for  him.  "  I  have  seen  you  often,"  said 
he^  "  and  you  appear  to  enjoy  good  health,  and  to 
have  everything  that  can  conduce  to  human  happi- 
nen ;  perhaps  the  best  thing  I  can  ask  for  you  will 
be  a  grateful  heart." 

2606.  OBATIFIGATION,  Momentaiy.  Lysi- 
madius,  on  account  of  extreme  thirst,  offered  his 
kingdom  to  the  Getn  to  quench  it.  His  exclama- 
tion when  he  had  drunk,  says  Bishop  Home,  is 
wonderfully  striking — "  Ah,  wretehed  me  t  who, 
for  ntek  a  momentary  grati^fiiaHont  have  lost  so  great 
a  kingdom  1 "  How  applicable  this  to  the  case  of 
him  whok  for  the  momentary  pleasures  of  sin,  parte 
with  the  kingdom  of  heaven  1 

2607.  OBATITUDE,  and  ingxatitade.  At  the 
dinner-table  in  the  cabin  of  a  steamboat  there  sat 
a  conceited  young  man,  who  thought  he  displayed 
his  own  importance  by  abusing  everything  placed 
before  him.  A  clergyman  present  remonstrated 
with  him,  but  in  vauu  Even  on  deck  he  continued 
his  oomplainto  of  the  ill-cooked,  unsavoury  fare, 
until  the  clergyman,  thoroughly  disgusted,  turned 
away,  and,  wuking  toward  the  steerage,  noticed  an 
old  man,  in  his  home-spun  and  well-worn  shepherd's 
plaid,  crouching  behind  the  paddle-box,  where  he 
thought  himself  unobserved.  He  took  from  his 
pocket  a  piece  of  dry  bread  and  cheese,  and  laying 
them  down  before  mm,  reverently  took  off  his  blue 
bonnet,  his  thin  white  hairs  streaming  in  the  wind, 
clasped  his  hands  together,  and  blessed  God  for  His 
men^.  In  the  great  Giver's  hands  lie  gifte  of  many 
kinds,  and  to  the  scantiest  dole  of  this  world's  fare 
we  oftentimes  see  added  that  richer  boon— a  grate- 
fid  heart, — C^rittian  Age. 


2608.  OBATITUDE,  oanae  of  promotion.'^  The 
founder  of  the  family  of  Fitawilliam  was  Alder- 
man of  Bread  Street.  Before  his  death  he  forgave 
all  his  debtors,  and  wrote  upon  the  erased  accounte 
of  each,  "ilmors  Dei  remitto"  Cardinal  Wolsey 
was  the  chief  means  of  this  worthy  citizen's  acquir- 
ing his  large  fortune.  After  the  disgrace  of  the 
Cardinal,  Mr.  Fitawilliam  very  hospitably  enter- 
tained him  at  Milton,  Northamptonshire.  Henry 
Yin.  was  so  enraged  at  this  that  he  sent  for  Mr. 
Fitawilliam  to  court,  and  said,  "  How,  ha !  how 
comes  it,  ha !  that  you  dare  entertain  a  traitor  ?  " 
Fitawilliam  modestly  replied,  "Please  your  High- 
ness, /  did  ii  not  from  didipdUy,  hut  gratitude,** 
The  angry  monarch  here  inteirupted  him  by, 
"  How,  ha  1 "  (the  usual  exclamation  of  his  rage). 
"  From  gratitude,"  lie  continued,  '*  as  he  was  my 
old  master,  and  the  means  of  my  greatest  fortunes." 
Impetuous  Harry  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
answer  that  he  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand, 
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Md  said,  "  Snch  gratitade,  ha  I  shall  never  want  a 
master.  Ccnne  into  my  service,  worthy  man,  and 
teaoh  my  other  servants  gratitude,  for  few  of  them 
have  any."  He  then  knighted  him  on  the  spot, 
and  Mr.  FitzwUliam  was  inmiediately  sworn  in  a 
Privy  Councillor. 

S609.  OBATITUDE,  Expnision  of.  A  person 
applied  to  a  pious  woman  requesting  her  husband 
to  become  bound  for  an  amount  which,  if  ever  de- 
manded, would  sweep  away  all  his  property.  On 
her  replying,  **  My  husband  will  attend,  sir,  when- 
ever you  may  appoint,"  a  bystander  asked  her, 
"  Do  you  know  what  you  are  engaging  to  do,  and 
that,  perhaps,  this  may  be  the  means  of  leaving  you 
destitute?"  She  replied,  '*Yes,  I  do;  but  that 
gentleman  found  us  in  the  greatest  distress,  and  by 
his  kindness  we  are  surrounded  with  comforts.  Now, 
should  such  an  event  take  place,  Ae  triU  only  have 
u$  where  he  found  us." 

2610.  GBATrrUDE,  Ezpreasloii  ol  While  Dr. 
Hutton,  Bishop  of  Durham,  was  once  travelling 
between  Wensleydale  and  Ingleton,  he  suddenly 
dismounted,  delivered  his  horse  to  the  care  of  one 
of  his  servants,  and  retired  to  a  particular  spot  at 
some  distance  from  the  highway,  where  he  knelt 
down  and  continued  for  some  time  in  prayer.  On 
his  return  one  of  his  attendants  took  the  liberty  of 
inquiring  his  reason  for  this  singular  act,  when 
the  bishop  informed  him  that  when  he  was  a  poor 
boy  he  travelled  over  that  cold  and  bleak  mountain 
without  shoes  or  stockings,  and  that  he  remembered 
disturbing  a  cow  on  the  identical  spot  where  he 
prayed,  that  he  might  warm  his  feet  and  legs  on 
the  place  where  she  had  lain.  His  feelings  of 
gratitude  would  not  allow  him  to  pass  the  place 
without  presenting  his  thanksgivings  to  Qod  for 
the  favours  He  had  shown  him. 

2611.  GRATITUDE,  for  everything.  Chiysos- 
tom  died  on  his  way  to  exile,  with  his  favourite 
expression  on  his  lips,  "God  be  prai9edfor  every- 
thing:'—Dr,  Fish. 

2612.  OBATITUDE,  how  it  may  be  ezpreaeed. 

An  old  Scotchman  was  taking  his  grist  to  the  mill 
in  sacks  thrown  across  the  back  of  his  horse,  when 
the  horse  stumbled  and  the  grain  fell  to  the  ground. 
He  had  not  strength  to  raise  it,  being  an  aged  man ; 
but  he  saw  a  horseman  riding  along,  and  thought 
he  would  ask  him  for  help.  The  horseman  proved 
to  be  a  nobleman  who  lived  in  the  castle  hard  by, 
and  the  farmer  could  not  muster  courage  to  ask  a 
favour  of  him.  But  the  nobleman  was  a  gentleman 
also,  and,  not  waiting  to  be  asked,  he  dismounted, 
and  between  them  they  lifted  the  grain  to  the 
horse's  back.  John— for  he  was  a  gentleman  too — 
lifted  his  cap  and  said,  "  My  lord,  how  shall  I  ever 
thank  you  for  your  kindness?"  "Very  easily, 
John,"  replied  the  nobleman.  "  Whenever  you  see 
another  man  in  the  same  plight  as  you  were  in  just 
now,  hdp  him,  and  thtU  w%U  he  thanking  me." — 
Briiith  Workman. 

2618.  GBATlTUJiE,  Influnce  of.  An  English- 
man, going  to  reside  at  Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  was 
reduced  from  a  state  of  affluence  to  very  great  dis- 
tress ;  so  much  so,  that  in  the.time  of  sickness  he 
was  destitute  of  home,  money,  medicine,  food,  and 
friends.  Just  in  this  time  of  need  an  old  negro 
Christian  offered  his  assistance,  and  bringing  m^- 


cine,  administered  it  himself,  and  furnished  nourish- 
ment, sat  up  three  nights,  and  acted,  in  short,  the 
part  of  doctor,  nurse,  and  host.  Through  the  bless- 
ing of'Gk)d  the 'sick  man  recovered,  who  then 
inquired  what  expenses  he  had  been  at,  and  pro- 
mised renumeration  as  soon  as  possible.  The  gene> 
rous  old  Ghristiao  replied,  "Massa,  you  owe  me 
nothing;  me  owe  yon  much  stilL  Me  neber  able  to 
pay  you,  because  you  taught  me  to  read  de  Word 
of  God."  This  reply  so  iSected  the  man,  that  from 
that  time  he  too  became  a  Christian. — BtUieal 
Muieum, 

2614.  GRATrrUDB,  flhonld  be  towards  God. 
A  ladv  applied  to  the  eminent  philanthropist  of 
Bristol,  Richard  Reynolds,  on  behalf  of  a  little 
orphan  boy.  After  he  had  given  liberally  she 
said,  '*  When  he  is  old  enough  I  will  teach  him  to 
name  and  thank  his  benefactor."  "  Stop,"  said  the 
good  man,  "  thou  art  mistaken.  We  do  not  thank 
the  eloudefor  rain.  Teach  him  to  look  higher,  and 
thank  Him  who  giveth  both  the  clouds  and  the 
rain. 

2616.  GRATITUDE,  that  thingB  axe  not  worse. 
When  American  independence  had  been  achieved 
the  Colonies,  of  course,  held  general  jubilee.  And 
good  King  George,  who  had  been  sadly  wonted  in 
the  conflict^  thinldng  himself  quite  as  pious  as  his 
disloyal  subjects,  appointed  also  a  day  of  thanks- 
giving for  the  restoration  of  peace  to  his  long-dis- 
turbed empire.  In  the  vicinity  of  Windsor  Castle 
dwelt  a  most  estimable  member  of  the  Church,  who 
shared  his  sovereign's  intimacy  and  conversed  with 
him  freely.  On  this  occasion  the  worthy  divine 
ventured  to  say,  "Your  Majesty  has  sent  out  a 
proclamation  for  a  day  of  thanksgiving.  For  what 
are  we  to  give  thanks  t  Is  it  because  your  Majesty 
has  lost  tiiirteen  of  the  fairest  jewels  from  your 
crown?"  "No,  no,"  replied  the  monarch;  ''not 
for  that."  "  Well,  then,  shall  we  give  thanks  be- 
cause so  many  millions  of  treasure  have  been  spent 
in  this  war,  and  so  many  millions  added  to  the 
public  debt  1 "  "  No,  no,"  again  replied  the  King ; 
"not  for  that."  "Shall  we,  then,  give  thanks  tlukt 
so  many  thousands  of  our  fellow-men  have  poured 
out  their  life-blood  in  this  unhappy  and  unnatu- 
ral struggle  between  those  of  the  same  race  and 
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third  time ;  "not  for  that."    "  For  what,  then,  may 
it  please  your  Majesty,  are  we  to  give  thanks? 
again  asked  the  pious  divine.     "Thank  God! 
cried  the  King  most  energeticallv — "Thakk  God 

THAT  IT  IS  KOT  ANT  WOBBB  !  " — WodilffOrth. 

2616.  GRATITUDE  to  God,  forgotten.  A  farmer, 
returning  from  church,  where  he  had  heard  the  text, 
'*  The  oz  knoweth  his  owner,"  &c.,  "  but  Israel  doth 
not  know,  my  people  do  not  consider,"  went  into 
his  farm-yard,  when  a  favourite  cow  came  towards 
him  to  licSc  his  hand ;  and  the  farmer,  who  had  been 
hitherto  quite  an  ungodly  man,  burst  into  tears  as 
he  thought,  "  Why,  that's  it  I  That  poor  creature 
knows  me,  and  can  be  grateful  to  me,  and  yet  I 
have  never  thought  of,  and  never  have  been  grateful 
to,  God." — American  Newspaper. 

2617.  GRATITUDE,  well  escpressed.  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  lecture  in  a  town  in  Great  Britian  six 
miles  from  the  railway,  and  a  man  drove  me  in  a 
fly  frofn  the  station  to  the  town.  I  noticed  that  he 
sat  leaning  forward  in  an  awkward  manner,  with 
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hit  face  dote  to  the  gittn  of  the  whidoir.  Soon  he 
folded  a  handkercfaiS  and  tied  it  round  hia  neck.  I 
asked  him  if  he  was  oold.  ''No,  air."  Then  he 
placed  the  handkerchief  round  his  face.  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  the  toothache.  "No,  sir,"  was  the 
r^|y.  Still  he  sat  leaning  forward.  At  last  I  said, 
"  Will  yon  please  tell  me  why  yon  sit  leaning  for- 
ward that  way  with  a  handkerchief  round  your  neok 
if  yon  are  not  oold  and  have  no  toothache  T  "  He 
said  very  quietly,  '*The  window  of  the  carriage  is 
broken  and  the  wind  is  oold,  and  I  am  trying  to 
keep  it  from  you."  I  said  in  surprise,  "Ton  are 
not  putting  your  face  to  that  broken  pane  to  keep 
the  wind  from  me,  are  you?"  "Tes,  sir,  I  am." 
"Why  do  you  do  that?"  "  God  ble88;you,  sir  I  I 
owe  everything  I  have  in  the  world  to  you."  '*  But 
I  never  saw  you  before."  "  No,  sir ;  but  I  have 
seen  you.  I  was  a  ballad-singer  onoe.  I  used  to 
go  round  with  a  half-starved  baby  in  my  arms  for 
charity,  and  a  draggled  wife  at  my  heels  half  the 
time,  with  her  eyes  blackened ;  and  I  went  to  hear 
you  in  Edinburgh,  and  you  toid  me  I  wa$  a  man ; 
and  when  I  went  out  of  that  house  I  said,  'By  the 
help  of  Qod,  1*11  be  a  man  ; "  and  now  I've  a  happy 
wife  and  a  comfortable  home.  Gkxl  bless  you,  sir  1 
I  would  stick  my  head  in  any  hole  under  the  heavens 
if  it  would  do  you  any  good."^V.  B.  Oough, 


2618.  OBAVE,  Consacntting  influence  ct  At 
a  Sabbath-school  convention  in  Massachusetts  a 
speaker  stated  that  a  friend  of  his,  during  an  inter- 
view with  President  Lincoln,  asked  him  if  he  loved 
Jesus.  The  President  buried  his  face  in  his  hand- 
kerchief and  wept  He  then  said,  "When  I  left 
home  to  take  this  chair  'of  state  I  requested  my 
countrymen  to  pray  for  me.  I  was  not  then  a 
Chriatian.  When  my  son  died — the  severest  trial 
of  my  life — I  was  not  a  Christian.  But  when  I 
went  to  Gettysburg,  and  looked  upon  the  gravee  of 
our  dead  heroee,  who  had  fallen  in  defence  of  their 
country,  I  then  and  there  consecrated  myself  to 
Christ    I  do  love  Jesus."— iT^tiry  T.  WUUami, 

8619.  OSAVB,  Spell  of.  Napoleon  declared 
that  the  spell  he  exercised  over  the  affections  of  his 
soldiers  would  end  with  his  life ;  but  the  little  child 
knows  no  such  limit  to  his  sway.  How  many  a 
Christian  family,  separated  by  distance,  divided  per- 
haps by  some  root  of  bitterness,  has  regained  the 
paradise  of  an  unbroken  unity  by  bending  over 
some  early  but  never-to-be-forgotten  grave  ! — Rev, 
Dr.  Butler. 

2620.  GRAVE,  World  a.  There  sit  we,  with  a 
grave  before  us.  It  is  a  bulwark  cast  up  between 
time  and  eternity.  Our  eye  may  not  pierce  it 
Below  works  corruntion,  and  the  form  which  once 
contained  a  beloved  spirit  is  crumbling  into  earth. 
Has  that  alone  died  ?  No ;  we  also  are  foUowiog 
after.  Soon  our  dust  will  rest  by  the  side  of  his ;  the 
dust  of  our  children  and  of  our  children's  children 
will  soon  be  added.  Generations  bloom  and  genera- 
tions fade ;  ever  more  and  more  of  those  who  enter 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  sinking  again  below 
It  The  world  is  nothing  more  than  one  single, 
great  continuous  grave.  As  it  swings  around  the 
snn  in  its  accustomed  orbit,  like  a  true  mother  it 
carries  the  dust  of  her  child  in  her  bosom ! — Ludwig 
Fr.  Theremin, 

2621^  OBEAT  men,  Use  and  need  of.  After  the 
battle  at  Hochstadt  or  of  Blenheim,  in  which  Marl- 


boraogh  had  so  utterly  and  decisively  beaten  his 
<^)ponentii,  while  taking  note  of  the  prisoners  tho 
ganenJ  saw  a  fine  grenadier,  stalwart,  proud,  and 
unbending,  even  though  beaten.  "Ah,"  said  he  in 
French,  "if  Louis  XIV.  had  a  hundred  thousand 
such  men  as  you  he  would  carry  on  the  war  a  little 
differently."  "rTis  not,"  said  the  soldier,  as  he 
saluted  him — "  'Tis  not  a  hundred  thousand  such  as 
me  that  he  wants,  mon  gHUral,  but  one  such  man 
as  you." — /.  ffain  FriewdL 

2622.  OBEATNE88,  and  doing  good.  The  last 
words  of  this  patriotic  monarch  (Oharies  the  Fifth 
of  France)  are  memorable  for  the  noble  moral  for 
kings  which  they  contain.  "  I  have  aimed  at  justioe," 
said  he  to  those  around  him ;  "  but  what  king  can 
be  certain  that  he  has  always  followed  it?  Perhaps 
I  have  done  much  evil  of  which  I  am  ignorant. 
Frenchmen  1  who  now  hear  me^  I  address  myself  to 
the  Supreme  Being  and  to  you.  I  find  that  kings 
are  happy  but  in  this — ^that  they  have  the  power  of 
doing  good.** — Percy  Aneedotet. 

262a.  ORBATNESB,  and  regard  for  olhen. 
Julius  CsBsar  was  not  more  eminent  for  his  valour 
in  overcoming  his  enemies  than  for  his  humane 
efforts  in  reconciling  and  attaching  them  to  his 
dominion.  In  the  ^ttle  of  Pharsalia  he  rode  to 
and  fro,  calling  vehemently  out,  "  Spare,  spare  the 
citizens  I "  Nor  were  any  killed  but  such  as  obsti- 
nately refused  to  accept  of  life.  After  the  battle  he 
gave  every  man  on  his  own  ^da  leave  to  save  any 
of  the  opposite  from  the  list  of  proscription ;  and 
at  no  long  time  after  he  issued  an  edict  per- 
mitting all  whom  he  had  not  yet  pardoned  to 
return  in  peace  to  Italy  to  enjoy  their  estates  and 
honours.  It  was  a  common  saying  of  Cesar,  that 
no  music  was  so  charming  to  his  ears  as  the  requests 
of  his  friends  and  the  supplications  of  those  in  want 
of  his  asslBtanee. — Percy  Anecdotes. 

2624  0BEATNEB8,  burdensome.  When  Crom- 
well was  in  the  height  of  his  success  as  Protector  of 
England  he  was  apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  his 
life.  His  aged  mother  at  the  sound  of  a  musket 
would  often  be  afraid  her  son  was  shot,  and  oould 
not  be  satisfied  unless  she  saw  him  once  a  day  at 
least  In  a  burst  of  disappointment  amid  the  con- 
tentions around  him  he  said,  "  I  had  rather  keep  a 
flock  of  sheep."— Xt^e^f  Historical  Lights. 

2629.  aBBATNBSS,  deoelTed  in  seeking.  A 
haughty  and  ambitious  nobleman  of  Siena  con- 
strained Uie  devil  by  means  of  necromancy  to  tell 
him  how  he  would  succeed  in  battle.  The  devil 
mendaciously  answered,  "Thou  shalt  go  forth  and 
fight ;  thou  shalt  conquer  not  die  in  the  battle,  and 
thy  head  shall  be  highest  in  the  camp,"  He,  believing 
from  these  words  that  he  should  be  victorious,  and 
believing  that  he  should  be  lord  over  all,  did  not  put 
a  stop  after  "not"  {Vincerai  nOy  morrai*' — "Thou 
shalt  conquer  not ;  thou  shalt  die  ").  He  was  taken 
prisoner  ;  his  head  was  cut  off  and  carried  tlirough 
all  the  camp  fixed  upon  a  lance. — Longfellow,  Notes 
to  Purgatorio  {condensed). 

2626.  GREATNESS,  End  of.  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
in  his  declining  years,  and  with  faculties  much  im- 
paired, was  requested  to  explain  some  passage  in 
his  chief  mathematical  work.  He  could  only,  as  it 
is  reported,  say  that  he  knew  it  was  true  once.  A 
similar  drcumstanoe  is  related  of  the  great  Duke 
of  Marlborough.    The  history  of  his  own  campaigns 
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WM  read  to  him,  to  beguile  the  tedious  hours  of 
the  evening  of  life,  and,  we  are  told,  so  far  were 
his  intellectual  faculties  impaired  that  he  was  un- 
oonsciouB  of  what  he  had  done,  and  asked  in  admira- 
tion, from  time  to  time,  "  Who  commanded  ?  *' 

2627.  QSEATNE88,  Human.  When  Queen  Anne 
went  in  state  to  a  public  thanksgiving  in  St 
Paul's,  surrounded  as  she  was  by  the  acclamations 
of  her  subjects,  and  the  envy  of  all  beholders,  Her 
Majesty's  mind  was  made  utterly  wretched  by  a 
violent  altercation  in  the  state  carriage  with  ner 
spoiled  and  imperious  favourite,  Sarah  Duchess  of 
Uarlborongh,  because  the  royal  jewels  were  not 
irranged  as  her  grace  had  proposed. 

2628.  GBEATNESB,  Hamas.  It  is  reported  that, 
once  upon  a  time,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Bussiaa, 
having  heard  that  Great  Britain  was  interposing  a 
barrier  agunst  some  of  his  schemes,  called  for  a 
mapk  and  in  his  private  study  searched  it  diligently 
for  the  obnoxious  land.  He  saw  his  own  vast  terri- 
tories stretching  away  in  gorgeous  yellow  across  two 
continents ;  but  nowhere  could  he  descry  that  other 
country  which  he  understood  to  be  by  pre-eminence 
denominated  '* Great."  Wearied  with  his  search, 
the  royal  scholar  called  in  his  secretary,  and  de- 
manded of  him  where  Great  Britain  lay  on  the 
map.  ''Please  your  Majesty,"  that  functionary 
replied,  "your  thumb  is  on  it  — Denton. 

2629.  QREATNEBB,  InstaUUtyof:  "TeU  me, 
O  villa,*'  says  a  Roman  historian,  ''how  many 
masters  had  you  ?  "  Casar  was  cruelly  assassinated 
in  the  zenith  of  his  power  and  glory.  The  wealthy 
Oossimir,  King  of  Poland,  while  he  sat  at  table 
with  his  grandees,  died  in  the  act  of  raising  a 
jewelled  cup  to  his  lips.  The  Emperor  Oelsus  was 
put  to  death  seven  days  after  his  election.  Charles 
XIL  descended  from  the  position  of  a  conqueror  to 
that  of  a  forlorn  exile  among  the  infidels.  Charles 
I.  laid  his  royal  robes  aside  to  perish  as  a  malefac- 
tor at  Whitehall.  On  the  24th  of  February  1848 
Louis  Philippe  rose  in  the  Tuileries  the  King  of 
the  French;  before  mid-day  he  was  a  fugitive. 
Napoleon  is  another  and  most  striking  illustration 
of  the  mutability  of  human  gloxy.  One  day  he  is 
the  "arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  Europe,*'  and  the 
next  he  is  ruined — dethroned  I  Sic  trantU  gloria 
tMmdi — DetUon, 

2680.  OBEATNE88,  mnit  be  in  a  man.  It  is 
related  of  Grosteste,  an  old  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  pos- 
sessing great  power  in  his  day,  that  he  was  once 
asked  by  his  stupid  and  idle  brother  to  make  a 
great  man  of  him.  "Brother,"  replied  the  Bishop^ 
"  if  your  plough  is  broken  I'll  pay  for  the  mendinig 
of  it,  or  if  your  ox  should  die  I'll  buy  you  another  ; 
but  I  cannot  make  a  great  man  of  you ;  a  plough- 
man I  found  you,  and,  I  fear,  a  ploughman  I  must 
leave  you. — SmiUi" 

2681.  GBEATNESB,  ahown  In  little  things. 
Pope  Benedict  the  Ninth,  hearing  of  Giotto's  fame, 
sent  one  of  his  courtiers  to  Tuscany  to  propose  to 
him  certain  paintings  for  the  Church  of  St  Peter. 
The  messenger  arrived,  saw  the  painter,  and  finally 
requested  to  have  a  drawing,  that  he  might  send  it 
to  His  Holiness  as  a  specimen  with  those  of  other 
painters.  Giotto  took  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a 
pencil  dipped  in  a  red  colour,  then  resting  his 
elbow  on  his  side,  to  form  a  sort  of  compass,  with 
one  turn  of  the  hand  he  drew  a  cirde,  so  perfect 


and  exact  that  it  was  a  marvel  to  behold.  This 
done,  he  turned,  smiline,  to  the  courtier,  saying, 
"  Here  Is  your  drawing.  "Am  I  to  have  nothing 
more  than  this?"  inquired  the  latter,  conceiving 
himself  to  be  jested  with.  "  That  is  enough  and  to 
spare,"  returned  Giotto ;  "send  it  with  the  rest, 
and  you  will  see  if  it  will  be  recognised."  It  was 
from  this  incident  that  the  Pope  was  led  to  per- 
ceive how  far  Giotto  surpassed  all  the  other  painters 
of  his  tim<b,-^Longf«Uow  (eondeMed). 

2682.  GBEATNESB,  transitory.  A  man  may 
read  a  sermon,  the  best  and  most  passionate  tliat 
ever  man  preached,  if  he  shall  but  enter  into  the 
sepulchres  of  kings.  In  the  same  Escurial  where 
the  Spanish  princes  live  in  greatness  and  power, 
and  decree  war  or  peace^  they  have  wisely  placed 
a  cemetery,  where  their  ashes  and  their  glory  shall 
sleep  till  tone  shall  be  no  more ;  and  where  our 
kings  have  been  crowned  their  ancestors  lie  interred, 
and  they  must  walk  over  their  grandsire*s  head  to 
^ke  his  crown. — Jeremy  Taylor, 

2688.  GBEATNESB,  Tme.  In  old  times  it  was 
the  custom  to  crown  a  brave  soldier  with  laurel 
before  all  the  people.  Zeno  never  went  out  to  fight 
for  Us  country,  but  spent  his  life  in  a  better  service, 
for  he  tried  to  teach  a  nation  to  be  wise  and  good. 
At  last  the  people  felt  that  the  only  way  to  be  great 
is  to  do  good.  They  gave  to  Zeno  the  laurel  crown ; 
but  he  won  for  hinuelf  a  far  nobler  prize — the 
respect  and  love  of  all  who  knew  him. — Denton. 

2681.  GBEATNESB,  Vanity  of  hnman.  Prince 
Mettemich  writes  to  his  daughter,  July  18,  1815  : 
— "I  dined  yesterday  with  Blttcher,  who  has  his 
quarters  at  St  Cloud.  He  is  living  in  this  beauti- 
ful castle  as  general  of  the  Hussars.  He  and  his 
aide-de-camp  smoke  in  the  rooms  where  we  have 
seen  the  Court  in  grandest  parade,  and  I  dined  in 
the  apartment  where  Napoleon  and  I  have  held 
so  many  hours'  conversation  together.  The  army 
tailors  are  established  where  we  passed  along  for 
the  theatre^  and  the  band  of  a  regiment  of  Chasseurs 
were  fiynhing  for  the  gold-fish  in  the  large  pond  under 
the  castle  windows.  As  we  ran  through  the  grand 
galleries  the  old  Marshal  said  to  me,  "Can  it  be 
that  the  man  was  a  fool,  to  have  been  running  off 
to  Moscow  when  he  had  such  beautiful  things  at 
home!" — La  Femme  da  Premier  Oonetd, 

2686.  OBEED,  Growth  ol  A  young  man  once 
picked  up  a  sovereign  lying  on  the  i^ad.  Ever  after- 
ward, as  he  walked  along,  he  kept  his  eyes  steadily 
fixed  on  the  ground,  in  the  hope  of  finding  another  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  long  Ufe  he  did  pick  up,  at 
different  times,  a  good  amount  of  gold  and  silver. 
But  tM  these  days,  as  he  was  looking  for  them,  he 
saw  not  that  heaven  was  bright  above  him  and 
nature  was  beautiful  around.  He  never  once  allowed 
his  eyes  to  look  up  from  the  mud  and  filth  in  which 
he  sought  the  treasure ;  and  when  he  died,  a  rich 
old  man,  he  only  knew  this  fair  earth  of  ours  as  a 
dirty  road  to  pick  up  money  from  as  you  walk 
along. 

2686.  GBIEF,  Effects  of.  The  first  time  I  saw 
Her  Majesty  (Marie  Antoinette)  after  the  unfor- 
tunate catastrophe  of  the  Versailles  journey,  I  found 
her  getting  out  of  bed.  Her  features  were  very  much 
altered  ;  but  after  the  first  kind  words  were  uttered 
she  took  off  her  cap,  and  desired  me  to  observe  the 
effect  which  grief  had  produced  upon  her  hair.    It 
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bad  beoome  in  one  single  night  m  white  m  that  of 
a  woman  of  Beventy.  Her  Majetty  showed  me  a 
ring  she  had  jnst  had  mounted  for  the  Prinoess 
de  Lamalle.  It  contained  a  lock  of  her  whitened 
hair,  with  the  inscription,  '^Blanched  by  sorrow." — 
Madame  Ccmpan. 

2687.  QBOWTH,  cannot  be  withont  Ufa.  The 
being  of  a  grace  must  go  before  the  increase  of  it ; 
for  there  is  no  growth  withont  life,  no  building  with- 
out a  foundation.  Put  a  dry  stick  into  the  ground, 
and  dress  and  water  it  as  much  as  yoa  will,  it  will 
continue  the  same  imtil  it  rot ;  but  set  a  living 
plant  by  the  side  of  it|  and  though  much  less  at  first, 
yet  it  soon  begins  to  shoot^  and  in  time  becomes  a 
wide-spreading  tree. — Sev.  /.  Sioughton, 

8638.  OBOWTH,  in  grace.  When  I  was  at  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  house  he  showed  me  the  photographs  of 
his  two  sons^  who  were  twins,  and  whose  photographs 
had  been  taken  every  year  since  they  were  twelve 
months  old  until  they  were  seventeen  years  old.  For 
the  first  two  years  they  did  not  seem  to  have  grown 
much,  but  when  we  compared  the  first  with  those 
of  the  age  of  seventeen  they  seemed  to  have  grown 
amazingly.  So  it  is  with  the  children  of  God — ^they 
grow  in  grace. — Moody, 

8689.  OBOWTH,  Law  of.  "What  is  the  use  of 
thee,  thou  gnarled  sapling  f "  said  a  young  larch-tree 
to  a  young  oak.  **  I  grow  three  feet  in  a  year,  thou 
scarcely  as  many  inches ;  I  am  straight  and  taper 
as  a  reed,  thou  straggling  and  twisted  as  a  loosened 
with&"  "And  thy  duration,"  answered  the  oak, 
"  is  some  third  part  of  man's  life,  and  I  am  appointed 
to  flourish  for  a  thousand  years.  Thou  art  feUed 
and  sawed  into  palings,  where  thou  rottest  and  art 
burnt  after  a  single  summer ;  of  me  are  fashioned 
battle-ships,  and  I  carry  mariners  and  heroes  into 
unknown  seas."  The  richer  a  nature,  the  harder 
and  slower  its  development. — Carif^ 

8640.  OBUHBLEBy  never  pleaaed.  A  cross- 
grained  old  farmer  caught  a  young  girl  going 
through  his  field.  "Who  gave  yon  leave  to  go 
through  that  field?"  " I  thought  there  was  a  path." 
"A  path  I  no,  there  is  not"  "PU  go  back,  then." 
"  Back,  indeeid  1  I  own  back  and  fore."  So  she 
could  not  move  to  please  him.  So  of  those  idlers 
who  are  at  large  in  Zion — the  religious  grumblers 
of  our  congregations.    Ton  can  never  please  them. 

2641.  OUIDE,  A  foollBh.  Captain  Wordsworth, 
the  youngest  brother  of  the  poet,  perished  most  un- 
happily at  the  very  outset  of  the  voyage  he  meant  to 
be  his  last,  off  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  in  the  East 
India  Company's  ship  "  Abergavenny."  In  reality 
it  was  the  pilot,  the  incompetent  pilot,  who  caused 
the  fatal  catastrophe.  "0  piloi,  you  have  ruined 
me/"  were  amongst  the  last  words  that  Captain 
Wordsworth  was  heard  to  utter — apathetic  words, 
and  fit  for  him,  "  a  meek  man  and  a  brave,"  to  use  in 
addressing  a  last  reproach  to  one  who,  not  through 
misfurtune  or  overruling  will  of  Providence,  but 
through  miserable  conceit  and  unprincipled  levity, 
had  brought  total  ruin  upon  so  many  gallant  country- 
men. Captain  Wordsworth  might  have  saved  his 
own  life^  but  the  perfect  loyalty  of  his  nature  to  the 
claims  upon  him,  that  supreme  fidelity  to  duty  which 
is  so  often  found  amongst  men  of  his  profession,  kept 
him  to  the  last  upon  the  wreck. — I>e  Quineey, 

8648.  OUIDE,  A  true.    Some  years  ago  a  fisher- 


man on  our  western  coast  was  returning  in  his  boat 
at  evening  from  the  patient  toil  of  the  day.  His 
cottage  lay  on  the  shore  of  a  creek,  at  the  entrance 
to  which  stood  certain  rocks,  easy  enough  to  avoid 
in  the  daytime,  but  difficult  in  the  dark.  The  night 
was  dark,  the  mists  hung  heavily,  and  the  tired 
toiler  of  the  sea,  bending  at  his  cans  was  fairly  at 
a  loss  how  to  steer  his  boat.  At  this  point,  while 
his  peril  was  great,  he  heard  the  voice  of  his  littie 
daughter— "Father,  father  1 "  Instinctively  he 
turned  his  boat's  ]bead  in  that  direction,  saying, 
"Yes,  my  chUd."  "Steer  straight  for  me,  father," 
she  oUled;  and  then  sang  loudly  in  a  familiar 
strain,  so  that  the  tones  might  be  borne  towards 
him  through  the  mist  and  the  gloom — 

'*  111  ioon  bo  at  home  over  thera^ 
For  tho  end  of  my  jouraay  I  sea ; 
Ifany  dear  to  my  heart,  over  there, 
Are  watching  and  waiting  for  me." 

8648.  OUIDE,  Beanty  of.  Dante  represents  him- 
self as  conscious  of  ascending  from  heaven  to  heaven 
in  paradise  by  seeing  his  Beatrice  grow  more  and 
more  lovely. — VaMghan, 

8644.  OUIDANCE,  Ood'i,  Ulutrated.  A  littie 
boy  sat  in  front  of  bis  father,  and  hdd  the  reina 
which  controlled  a  restive  horse.  Unknown  to 
the  boy  they  passed  around  him,  and  were  also  in 
the  father's  hand.  He  saw  occasion  to  pull  one  of 
them.  With  artiess  simplicity  the  chUd  looked 
around,  saying,  "  Father,  I  thought  I  was  driving, 
but  I  am  not,  am  1 7  " 

864B.  OniDANCB,  Heoesii^for.    Our  steamer 

was  crossing  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  approaching 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River.  As  the  sun 
went  down  a  cold  and  furious  blast  from  the  north 
came  down  suddenly  upon  us.  The  darkness  be- 
came intense.  Here  and  there  were  shoals  and 
other  dangers.  Great  anxiety  prevailed  among  all 
on  board.  Suddenly  came  a  shout  from  the  sailor 
on  the  foreyard,  "There's  the  light ! "  The  ioyful 
sound  rang  through  the  ship,  to  the  great  relief  of 
every  passenger.  The  true  position  of  the  steamer 
was  now  known.  Anxiety  was  over,  and  quietness, 
in  a  sense  of  safety,  was  restored.  We  were  soon  in 
the  quiet  waters  of  the  river. — Bev.  H,  B,  Hooker, 

8646.  OtJIDANCE,  needed  as  well  as  light.  The 
star  which  led  the  wise  men  unto  Christ,  the  pillar  of 
fire  which  led  the  children  unto  Canaan,  did  not  only 
shine,  but  went  before  them. — Bithop  JReynolde. 

8647.  OUIDAHCE,  Strange.  Bishop  Stanley 
relates  the  story  of  an  aged  woman,  in  Germany, 
who  was  habitually  led  to  church  by  a  sagacious 
old  gander.  Her  attendant  laid  hold  of  her  dress 
with  its  beak  and  gently  tugged  her  onwards. 
Having  seen  her  fairly  seated  in  her  pew,  the  wise 
bird  decorously  withdrew  to  the  churchyard,  where 
it  enjoyed  a  well-earned  repast  until  service  was 
finished,  when  it  reconducted  its  charge  home. — O, 
Chaplin  Child,  M,D, 

8648.  QiUJLT,  eaonot  be  wholly  concealed.  Potto 
Brown,  the  well-known  philanthropist  of  Houghton, 
said  of  a  man  in  his  employ  who  afterwards  was 
proved  to  be  dishonest*  that  he  had  known  him  to 
be  a  thief  for  eighteen  years.  This  conclusion  was 
first  of  all  arriv^  at  by  the  shrewd  miller  because 
the  culprit  need  to  eigh  whenever  he  received  hie  wagee, 
"Guiltiness,"  says  Shakespeare,  "will  speak  though 
tongues  were  oat  of  n»e,"—B 
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8649.  OUILT7,  pnniahodatlast  Several  jean 
ago  a  young  man  went  from  America  to  Mexico. 
The  war  which  broke  out  between  the  two  nations 
not  long  after  put  an  end  to  the  business  of  all 
Americans  residing  there,  and  to  his  among  the 
rest.  When  the  war  dosed  he  went  to  Washington 
City  and  presented  to  the  Government  a  claim  for 
the  loss  of  a  silver>mine  which  he  said  he  owned  in 
Mexica  He  brought  a  great  parcel  of  papers  to 
prove  his  claim,  and  the  Government  at  length 
allowing  it,  be  was  paid  £84,000.  Being  young, 
handsome,  and  very  rich,  he  dashed  about  for  a 
time  in  great  style,  and  then  went  to  travel  in 
Europe.  It  so  happened  that  the  officer  to  whose 
lot  it  fell  to  file  away  the  papers  in  his  case  had 
lived  in  Mexico  for  fifteen  years.  In  looking  over 
the  papers  he  was  satisfied  that  there  was  .no  such 
mine  at  the  place  where  this  one  was  said  to  be,  and 
that  the  public  had  been  defrauded.  He  brought 
the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  (Government,  and 
two  gentlemen  were  sent  to  Mexico  to  ascertain 
the  truth.  The  persons  returned  and  said  the  officer 
was  right.  By  this  time  the  young  man  had  got 
back  from  Europe,  and  was  called  to  account  for  the 
fraud.  The  case  was  in  court  more  than  three 
years,  and  durinff  all  that  period  he  kept  up  a  good 
appearance,  laughed  and  talked  as  usual,  and  was 
constantly  seen  on  the  streets  in  the  company  of  his 
gay  friends.  But  finally  the  trial  reached  its  dose, 
and  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

8660.  HABIT,  Effects  of.  The  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Green,  of  Tennessee,  used  to  tell  a  good  story  of  a 
mule  that  had  served  in  a  bark-mUl  so  long  that 
when,  in  extreme  old  age,  he  was  turned  out  upon 
the  commons,  he  went  round  and  round— one  side 
being  shorter  than  the  other. 

8661.  HABIT,  Effect!  of.  While  shaking  hands 
with  an  old  man  the  other  day  we  noticed  that 
some  of  his  fingers  were  quite  bent  inward,  and  he 
had  not  the  power  of  straightening  them.  Allud- 
ing to  this  fact,  he  said,  "  &  these  crooked  finsers 
there  is  a  good  text  For  over  fifty  years  I  used  to 
drive  a  stage,  and  tAese  htiA  fingen  mow  the  tfect  of 
holding  (he  rein$for  90  many  yean," — ChriiUanAge. 

8668.  HABIT,  Force  ct  After  John  Wesley's 
death  there  was  a  small  tract  published  giving  an 
account  of  it  One  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
learned  and  philosophical  man,  who  seemed  to  have 
a  real  respect  for  religion.  After  reading  the  tract, 
he  said  to  the  person  who  gave  it  to  him,  '*  Well, 
this  is  the  most  astonishing  instance  of  the  power 
of  habit  I  Here  is  a  man  who  had  been  threescore 
years  praying,  preaching,  and  singing  psalms,  and, 
behUd,  he  thinke  of  noth%ng  die  when  he  ii  dying  /  " 

8668.  HABIT,  Foroe  ofL  Water-fowls  hatched 
under  a  land-fowl  may  remain  a  while  with  their 
some  time  mother,  but  they  soon  betake  them  to  the 
water  again. — ElruUhan  Parr, 

8664.  HABIT,  Force  of.  Fielding  has  strikingly 
illustrated  this  in  a  scene  in  the  "Life  of  Jonat^m 
Wild,"  where  that  person  is  represented  as  playing 
at  cards  with  the  Count,  a  professed  gambler : — 
'*  Such  was  the  power  of  habit  over  the  minds  of 
these  illustrious  persons,  that  Mr.lE^ild  could  not 
keep  his  hands  out  of  the  Count's  [pockets,  though 
he  knew  they  were  empty ;  nor  could  the  Count 
abstain  from  palming  a  card,  though  he  was  well 
aware  Mr.  Wud  had  no  money  to  pay  him.'\ 


8666.  HABIT,  Foree  of.  It  is  rdated  of  an 
Eastern  magician  that  he  discovered  by  his  incan- 
tation that  the  philosopher's  stone  lay  on  the  bank 
of  a  certain  river,  but  was  unable  to  determine  its 
exact  locality.  He  therefore  strolled  along  the  bank 
with  a  piece  of  iron,  to  which  he  applied  sucoessirdy 
all  the  pebbles  that  he  found.  As  one  after  another 
they  produced  no  change  in  the  metal,  he  flung  them 
into  the  stream.  At  last  he  met  with  the  object  of 
his  search,  and  the  iron  became  gold  in  his  hand  ; 
but  he  had  become  so  accustomed  to  the  "touch- 
and-go  "  movement  that  the  real  stone  was  involun- 
tarily thrown  into  the  river  after  the  others,  and 
lost  to  him  for  ever. 

8666.  HABIT,  Force  ot  In  N<»th  America  a 
tribe  of  Indians  attacked  a  white  settlement  and 
murdered  the  few  inhabitants.  A  woman  of  the 
tribe,  however,  carried  away  a  very  young  infant, 
and  reared  it  as  her  own.  The  child  grew  up  with 
the  Indian  children,  different  in  complexion,  but 
like  them  in  everything  else.  To  scalp  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  enemies  was,  in  his  view,  the 
most  glorious  and  happy  thing  in  the  world.  While 
he  was  still  a  youth  he  was  seen  by  some  white 
traders,  and  by  them  conducted  back  to  dvilised 
life.  He  showed  great  relish  for  his  new  life,  and 
espedally  a  strong  desire  for  knowledge  and  a 
sense  of  reverence,  which  took  the  direction  of  rdi- 
gion,  so  that  he  desired  to  become  a  deigyman.  He 
went  through  his  college  course  with  credit,  and 
was  ordained.  He  fulfilled  his  function  well,  and 
appeared  happy  and  satisfied.  After  a  few  years  he 
went  to  serve  in  a  settlement  somewhere  near  the* 
seat  of  war  which  was  then  going  on  between  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  and  before  long  there  was 
fighting  not  far  off.  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  was 
awaie  that  there  were  Indians  in  the  fidd — ^the 
British  having  some  tribes  of  Indians  for  allies — 
but  he  went  forth  in  his  usual  dress — black  coat 
and  neat  white  shirt  and  neckdoth.  When  he  re- 
turned he  was  met  by  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, who  was  immediately  struck  by  an  extra- 
ordinary change  in  the  expression  of  his  face  and 
the  flush  on  his  cheek,  and  also  by  his  unusually 
shy  and  hurried  manner.  After  asking  news  of 
the  battle  the  gentleman  observed,  "But  yon  are 
wounded?"  "No."  "Not wounded  1  Why, there 
is  blood  upon  the  bosom  of  your  shirt  1 "  The  young 
man  crossed  his  bands  firmly,  though  hurriedly, 
upon  his  breast ;  and  his  friend,  supposing  he  wisheid 
to  conceal  a  wound  which  ought  to  be  looked  to, 
pulled  open  his  shirt,  and  saw — ^what  made  the 
young  man  let  fall  his  hands  in  despair.  From  be- 
tween hii  shirt  and  his  breast  the  gentleman  took 
out — a  bloody  eealp  I  "I  could  not  help  it,"  said 
the  poor  victim  of  early  habits,  in  an  agonised  voice. 
He  turned  and  ran,  too  swiftly  to  be  overtaken,  be- 
took himself  to  the  Indians,  and  never  more  ap- 
peared among  the  whites. — Hwrrvi  MaHineau, 

8667.  HABIT,  y«flw«ft»  of.  A  Turk  on  his 
travds  tells  us  that  for  months  he  could  not  divest 
hifflsdf  of  the  notion  that  all  the  Western  European 
women  were  very  bold,  not  because  of  their  deport- 
ment, but  because  they  had  bare  faces. — Tht  QtMHe 
Life. 

8668.  HABIT,  Verdict  aoeording  to.  A  worthy 
English  officer,  desirous  of  introducing  English 
usages  into  a  Mussulman  sodety  in  Ceylon,  em- 
panneUed  a  jury  of  twelve  honest  Mohammedaaff 
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to  inquire  into  the  caoBe  of  the  death  of  one  of 
their  countrymen  found  drowned.  He  naturaUy, 
aooording  to  proper  English  precedent,  suggested 
the  verdict,  "*  Accidental  deatL"  Not  a  hit  of  it ! 
The  jury  returned  their  verdict  "that  the  titne  of 
the  deceased  loae  eome,  and  his  fate  aooomplished." — 
p€udonHood» 

2609.  HABITSi  bad.  How  to  get  rid  oH  I  once 
heard  a  minister  say,  *'  Suppose  some  cold  morning 
you  should  go  into  a  neighbour's  house  and  find 
him  busy  at  work  on  his  windows,  scratching  away, 
and  should  ask  what  he  was  up  to,  and  he  should 
reply,  '  Why,  I  am  trying  to  remove  the  frost ;  but 
as  fast  as  I  get  it  off  one  sqimre  it  comes  on 
another,'  would  you  not  say,  *  Why,  man,  let  your 
windows  alone  aud  kindle  your  fire,  and  the  frost 
will  soon  oome  off ! '  And  have  you  not  seen  people 
who  try  to  break  off  their  bad  habits  one  after 
another  without  avail?  WeQ,  they  are  like  the  man 
who  tried  to  scratch  the  frost  from  his  windows. 
Let  the  fire  of  love  to  God  and  man,  kindled  at  the 
altar  of  prayer,  bum  in  their  hearts,  and  the  bad 
habits  will  soon  melt  away." 

2660.  HABITS,  DestmctiTe  power  of.  The  sur- 
geon of  a  regiment  in  India  relates  the  following 
incident : — "A  soldier  rushed  into  the  tent  to  inform 
me  that  one  of  his  comrades  was  drowning  in  a 
pond  dose  by,  and  nobody  oould  attempt  to  save 
him  in  consequence  of  the  dense  weeds  which 
covered  the  surface.  On  repairing  to  the  spot  we 
found  the  poor  fellow  in  his  last  struggle,  manfully 
attempting  to  extricate  himself  from  the  meshes  of 
rope^like  grass  that  encircled  his  body  ;  but,  to  all 
^pearanoe,  the  more  he  laboured  to  escape,  the 
more  firmly  they  became  coiled  round  his  limba 
At  last  he  sank,  and  the  floating  plants  closed  in, 
and  left  not  a  trace  of  the  disaster.  After  some 
delay  a  raft  was  made,  and  we  put  off  to  the  spot, 
and  sinking  a  pole  some  twelve  feet,  a  native  dived, 
holding  on  by  the  stake,  and  brought  the  body  to 
the  surface.  I  shall  never  forget  the  expression  of 
the  dead  man's  face — ^the  clenched  teeth  and  fear- 
ful distortion  of  the  countenance — while  coils  of 
long  trailing  weeds  clung  round  his  body  and  limbs, 
the  muscles  of  which  stood  out  stiff  and  rigid, 
whilst  his  hands  grasped  thick  masses,  showing 
how  bravely  he  had  struggled  for  life." 

2661.  HABITS,  Evil.  An  Indian  onoe  brought 
up  a  young  lion,  and  finding  him  weak  and  hann- 
lesB,  never  attempted  to  control  him.  Bvery  day 
the  lion  gained  in  strength  and  became  more  un- 
manageaUe,  until  at  last,  when  excited  by  rage,  he 
fell  upon  the  Indian  and  tore  him  to  pieces.  Our 
evil  hiftbits  and  passions  very  much  resemble  that 
lion. 

2662.  HABITS,  Inflaeiioo  of.  •'  Sir,"  said  Bent- 
ley  to  oqe  of  his  pupils,  who  had  a  predilection  for 
malt  liquor,  **  If  you  drink  ale  you  will  think  ale." 
^Horace  Smith, 

2668.  HAPPINESS,  and  humility.  *'  Some  time 
since,"  says  Dr.  Payson,  in  a  letter  to  a  young 
clergyman,  "  I  took  up  a  little  work  purporting  to 
be  the  lives  of  sundry  characters  as  related  by 
themselves.  Two  of  those  characters  agreed  in 
remarking  that  thei/  were  never  hajppy  until  they 
ceated  ttriving  to  he  great  men.^* 

266i.  HAPPINESS,  Different  ideas  of.    The 


SUquxmeaux,  whose  riches  are  a  plank  or  a  trunk  of 
a  tree  carried  by  the  currents  to  his  bare  coast* 
sees  in  the  moon  plains  covered  with  forests.  Th« 
Indian  of  the  forests  of  Oroonoko  there  beholds 
open  savannahs,  where  the  inhabitants  are  never 
stung  by  mosquitoes. — Humboldt. 

2666.  HAPPINESS,  does  not  come  by  seeking. 
Antipater,  of  Macedon,  being  presented  with  a  work 
on  happiness,  replied  that  he  had  no  Ume  to  studjf 
happiness. — Huntington, 

2666.  HAPPINESS,  Fear  ol  Joy  has  been  con- 
sidered by  Christian  people  very  largely  as  an 
exceptional  state ;  whereas  sobriety— by  which  is 
meant  severity  of  mind  or  a  non-enjoying  state  of 
mind — ia  supposed  to  be  the  normal  condition.  I 
knew  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  that  was  as  upright 
and  conscientious  a  man  as  I  ever  met,  who  said  he 
did  not  dare  to  be  happy ;  he  was  afraid  that  he 
should  lose  his  soul  if  he  was ;  and  he  subjected 
himself  to  every  possible  mortification,  saying,  "  It 
is  not  for  me  to  be  happy  here ;  I  must  take  it  out 
when  I  get  to  heaven.  There  I  expect  to  be 
^PP7*"  That  was  in  accordance  with  his  view  of 
Christianity. — Beeeher. 

2667.  HAPPINESS,  Ideas  ofl  A  gentleman  who 
was  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  great  millionaire 
and  king  of  finance,  Rothschild,  as  he  looked  at 
the  superb  appointments  of  the  mansion,  said  to  his 
host,  '*  You  must  he  a  happy  man,"  '*  Happy  !  " 
said  he ;  "  happy  !  I  happy  1— happv !  Ay,  happy  ! 
Let  us  change  the  subject."  .  .  .  John  Jacob  Astor 
was  told  that  he  must  be  a  very  happy  man,  being 
so  rich.  "  Why,"  said  he,  **  would  you  take  care  ol 
my  property  for  your  board  and  dothes?  That'» 
all  I  get  for  it."—/.  B,  ChugK 


2666.  HAPPINESS,  Kan's,  how  it  may  be  dis- 
turbed. As  a  beau  in  the  days'of  the  Regency 
passed  along  the  old  Palace  Yard  to  one  of  the 
brilliant  bidls  given  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he 
was  rendered  wretched  for  the  whole  evening  by  a 
mud-splash  on  his  white  silk  stockings. — /.  Hain 
PrisvfeU, 

2660.  HAPPINESS,  not  easily  obtained.  The 
sophist  Polus  thought  that  a  child  might  refute  the 
notion  of  Socrates,  "  that  it  was  a  happier  thing  to 
stiver  than  to  ir^iet  a  wrong."  He  considered  that 
he  had  refuted  it  when  he  asked  Socrates  whether 
all  the  world  did. not  pronounce  Archelaus  happy, 
who  had  waded  his  way  to  a  tyranny  through  seas 
of  blood.  And  when  Socrates  denies  that  Archelaus 
is  necessarily  happy,  Polus  scornfully  answers  that 
*'  perhaps  Socrates  will  even  say  that  he  does  not 
know  whether  the  great  King  of  Persia  is  happy  or 
not."  To  which  Socrates  again  answers,  that  most 
assuredly  he  will  say  so,  for  he  has  no  knowledge 
whether  the  great  king  is  a  good  man  or  a  had  man. 
And  when  all  the  world  is  oongratulatinf  and  envy- 
ing  some  gorgeous  millionaire,  how  rare  is  it  to  hear 
the  remark,  '*How  can  I  toll  whether  he  is  at  all  to 
be  envied  ? " — Canon  Farrar, 

2670.  HAPPINESS,  Secret  of.  There  was  once 
a  famous  king.  He  had  great  riches  and  honours ; 
but  he  found,  as  many  others  had  done  before,  that 
these  things  do  not  make  people  happy.  He  heard 
of  an  old  man,  famous  for  his  wisdom  and  piety, 
who  could  tell  what  we  must  do  in  order  to  be 
happy.    So  the  king  went  to  see  him.     He  found 
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him  liTing  in  %  very  humble  way,  in  »  cave  on  the 
borders  of  a  great  wildemesi.  "Holy  Father,*' 
said  the  king,  "  I  have  oome  to  yon  to  learn  the 
great  secret  how  I  may  be  happy."  The  old  man 
did  not  give  him  an  immediate  answer.  But  he 
rose,  and,  walking  oat  of  the  cave,  asked  the  king 
to  follow  him.  He  led  him  along  a  rongh  path 
till  they  came  directly  in  front  of  a  very  high  rock 
on  the  side  of  a  mountain.  On  the  top  of  that  rock 
an  eagle  had  bnilt  its  nest.  Pointing  to  that 
rock,  the  old  man  said,  '*Tell  me,  O  king,  why 
has  the  eagle  bnilt  its  nest  on  yonder  high  rock  f 
"  No  doabt,"  said  the  king,  *'  the  reason  is  that  it 
wants  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  danger."  "True," 
ezdaimed  the  wise  man.  '*  Then  follow  the  example 
of  the  eagle.  Build  yonr  nest,  make  your  home  in 
heaven.  Then  it  will  be  safe  beyond  the  reach  of 
danger,  and  yon  will  find  peace  and  happiness  all 
your  days." 

2671.  HAPFIME8S,  Secret  of.  Martha  Wesley 
and  Br.  Johnson  were  great  friends.  One  day  he 
was  talking  on  the  nnhappiness  of  human  life.  She 
said,  "  Doctor,  you  have  always  lived,  not  among  the 
saints,  but  among  the  wits,  who  are  a  race  of  people 
the  most  unlikely  to  seek  true  happiness  or  find  the 
pearl  of  great  price." — Anecdotes  of  the  Wedeyt. 

2672.  HAPPniEBS,  Worldly.  I  heard  once  of 
a  lady  who  came  into  a  large  fortune.  She  built  a 
fiue  place  and  named  it  "Satis  House,"  meaning 
that  she  would  be  perfectly  happy  there,  for  she 
had  all  that  heart  could  wish.  But  at  last  this 
poor  lady  found  that  money  could  not  buy  happi- 
ness, and  when  she  grew  tired  of  everything  she 
hanged  herself  in  Satis  House. — Miit  Eobinton, 

2678.  HABDNEB8,  A  profenor't.  ShaU  I  tell 
you  of  a  minister  who  loudly  preached  the  law  and 
sternly  pronounced  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  against 
what  he  considered  every  form  of  evil  ?  He  had  a 
beautiful  daughter,  who  was  lured  into  forbidden 
ways.  A  more  simple-minded,  trustful  child  never 
blessed  the  fireside  of  any  home.  But  she  was  led 
away.  Not  all  at  oncoi  indeed,  did  she  take  the 
great  leap  into  the  terrible  darkness ;  she  traversed  a 
gently  inclined  plane.  Could  she  have  spoken  freely 
to  her  father,  she  would  never  have  gone  so  far ; 
but  when  she  did  speak  to  him,  he  received  her  at 
the  point  of  the  cold  sharp  point  of  the  law.  He 
did  not  understand  her  tearsL  He  knew  not  that 
righteousness  must  be  merciful  if  it  would  be  com- 
plete. He  was  stem,  hard,  upright— a  man  who 
weighed  and  measured  everything  by  law,  and 
turned  the  gospel  itself  into  redemption  of  arith- 
metia  This  child  left  him.  She  soon  felt  the  cold 
and  the  darkness,  the  bitter  hunger  and  the  sharp 
pain  of  those  who  are  the  servants  of  sin.  In  much 
suffering — such  suffering  as  tares  the  heart  in  secret 
and  goads  the  brain  to  madness — she  turned  her 
steps  towards  her  father's  house,  and  asked  me  on 
the  way  to  plead  for  her.  I  cannot  forget  her  woe- 
worn  face;  there  were  great  red  rings  round  her 
beautiful  eyes — the  eyes  which  should  have  been 
full  of  light,  of  young  hope  and  girlish  merriment. 
She  was  old  too  soon  ;  she  had  drunk  of  the  cup  of 
which  if  any  woman  drink  she  can  never  be  young 
again.  She  came  to  me.  The  night  was  darkened 
by  great  rains,  which  fell  through  a  keen  north  wind, 
and  yet  she  had  but  little  on  to  keep  out  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  harsh  night.  She  stammered  out  that 
she  was  tired  and  sad  and  penitent^  and  that  she 


longed  to  tell  her  father  so,  and  die  in  her  mother's 
chair.  I  hastened  to  him — I  never  went  so  quickly 
anywhere  in  my  life— to  tell  him  that  he  might  rise 
at  once  almost  to  heaven,  for  his  child,  so  long  lost, 
was  at  the  door.  "  I  cannot  see  her,  sir ;  no  wicked 
person  shall  dwell  in  my  sight."  "But  she  is  peni- 
tent." "She  must  prove  that  before  I  can  receive 
her."  **  Sir  !  do  you  talk  so  about  your  poor,  weary, 
jaded  child  ?  See  her  but  for  a  moment,  and  yon 
will  pity  her  misery."  "Sir,"  said  he^  in  a  hard 
legal  tone,  "the  way  of  transgressors  is  hard." 
"  Sir,"  said  I,  "  Vm  ashamed  of  you.  Such  hearts 
as  yours  never  knew  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
yon  were  never  in  Gethsnnane— yon  were  never 
on  Calvary.  Your  poor,  wronged,  sinning,  broken- 
hearted child  will  be  in  heaven,  upon  the  breast  of 
the  living  God,  and  yon  yourself  wUl  be  justly  thrust 
down  to  hell."  "  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me, 
Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
— Dr.  Jotqph  Parker. 

2674.  HABH,  BElstaken  attempt  to  do.  In  the 
Irish  rebellion  J.  0.  Beresford,  Esq.,  a  banker, 
and  member  for  Dublin,  rendered  himself  so  very 
obnoxious  to  the  rebels^  in  consequence  of  his  vigi- 
lance in  bringing  them  to  punishment,  that  when- 
ever they  found  any  of  his  bank-notes  in  plunder- 
ing a  house,  the  general  cry  was,  "  We'll  ruin  the 
ra»cal  t  We'll  destroy  every  note  of  his  we  can  find  i " 
and  they  actually  destroyed,  it  is  supposed,  upwards 
of  £20,000  of  his  notes  daring  the  rebellion.— /rtsA 
Aneedotet, 

267&  HABVE8T,  A  golden,  lost  Plutarch  tolls 
the  story  of  a  dream  which  came  to  Antigonus  that 
well  illustrates  the  fond  illusions  of  men  who  dream 
rather  than  labour  in  life.  He  thought  he  entered 
a  large  and  beautiful  field,  and  sowed  it  with  filings 
of  gold.  This  produced  a  crop  of  the  same  precious 
metal ;  but  coming  a  little  after  to  visit  it,  he  found 
it  was  cut,  and  nothing  left  but  the  stalks  ;  while 
afterwards,  in  his  distress  at  his  loss,  he  heard  that 
"Mithridates  had  reaped  the  golden  harvest  and 
gone  off  with  it"  So  with  many  another  visionary; 
they  wake  up  to  find  that  the  hour  of  ingathering 
and  opportunity  is  gone. — B. 

2676.  HABVE8T,  from  oao  seed.  A  gentleman 
once  tried  the  experiment  of  raising  a  harvest  from 
a  single  seed.  He  put  a  kernel  of  com  into  the 
ground;  it  sprang  up  and  yielded  two  full  ears. 
The  next  year  he  planted  the  com  of  those  two 
ears,  and  had,  as  the  result,  nearly  a  bushel  of 
shelled  com.  This  he  planted  again,  and  broad 
acres  of  large  yellow  ears  at  length  rewarded  his 
patient  toil.  It  was  a  rich  and  precious  harvest 
from  one  lUtlc  ieedm 

2677.  HASTE,  Danger  of.  It  is  said  that  when 
Agatharcus,  the  painter,  valued  himself  upon  the 
celebrity  and  ease  with  which  he  despatched  his 
pieces,  Teuxis  replied,  "  If  I  boast,  it  shall  be  of  the 
downetevUh  which  I  finieh  mine.**  For  ease  and 
speed  in  the  execution  seldom  give  a  work  any  last- 
ing importance  or  exquisite  beauty  ;  while,  on  the 
o^er  hand,  the  time  which  is  expended  in  labour 
is  recovered  and  repaid  in  the  duration  of  the  per* 
formanoe. — Pluiardi. 

2678.  HAUOHTINESS,  Folly  of.  A  petty  Afri- 
can prince  who  was  visited  by  an  English  traveller 
folded  his  arms  with  an  air  of  imperial  consequence^ 
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M  be  nt  npoa  the  floor,  and  demanded  of  his  guest, 
"What  do  they  think  of  me  in  Eoropel" 

9679.  EBASEB8,  and  doon.  When  the  Em- 
peror himself  (Conttantine)  was  announced  to  preach 
thousands  flocked  to  the  palace.  He  stood  erect, 
with  his  head  tossed  back,  and  ponred  forth  a  tor- 
rent of  facile  eloqnence^  and  the  people  applauded 
all  his  points.  Now  he  denounced  the  follies  of 
paganism,  now  it  was  the  unity  of  Providence  or 
the  scheme  of  redemption  that  formed  his  theme  ; 
and  often  he  would  denounce  the  avarice  and  rapacity 
of  his  own  courtiers.  It  was  then  observed  that  they 
all  cheered  lustily,  but  it  was  idso  noticed  that  they 
did  not  mend  their  ymy$. — ff.  R,  Eaweii, 

2680.  HEABEB8,  and  gain.  The  most  of  men 
remind  us  of  the  old  story  in  Strabo  of  the  musician 
who  thought  himself  very  wonderfully  gifted  with 
the  power  to  create  melody.  Before  his  audience 
he  was  pouring  forth  his  notes,  and  as,  he  thought, 
holding  them  idl  spellbound;  but  just  then  the  mar- 
ket-bell, with  its  vile  tinkle,  was  heard,  and  all  his 
admirers  except  one  person  left  him,  for  they  could 
not  afford  to  lose  the  chance  of  the  market.  The 
musician  turned  to  his  solitary  listener  and  com- 
plimented him  upon  having  a  soul  above  mere  mer- 
chandise and  an  ear  which  could  appreciate  music, 
so  that  he  was  not  drawn  away  by  the  tinkling  of 
a  market-belL  "Master,"  said  the  man,  "I  am 
hard  of  hearing ;  did  you  say  the  market-bell  had 
rung  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  Then  I  must  be  off,  or  I  shall 
be  too  late."  And  away  went  the  last  man,  unre- 
strained by  the  bonds  of  harmony.  So  when  we 
preach  up  Jesus  Christ  there  wUl  be  some  who 
will  listen  to  us,  and  we  perhaps  think,  "  Now  we 
shall  surely  win  them  ;**  but  ah  I  to-morrow's  mar- 
ket-bell— to-morrow*s  bell  of  sin,  and  bell  of  iniquity, 
the  bell  that  rings  to  frivolities,  and  rings  to  trans- 
gressions, they  will  go  after  that.  Anything  that 
pleases  the  flesh  will  secure  them. — Sjpurgeon. 

9681.  HKARFiM,  and  preaching  Ghziit.  My 
daughter  plays  beautifully  on  her  pianoforte  in  the 
next  room  to  my  study ;  it  does  not  divert  me  from 
my  reading  and  writing  in  general,  but  now  and 
then  she  touches  a  chord  ;  down  goes  my  pen,  and 
I  do  not  see  a  word  in  my  book ;  all  I  can  do  is 
to  listen.  Now  whilst  you  are  preaching  one  has 
wandered  in  thought  to  his  farm,  another  to  his 
merchandise,  a  third  to  converse  with  his  friends  ; 
but  touch  the  keynote,  set  forth  a  Saviour^t  love — 
for  "  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us  " — ^let  your 
own  heart  be  well  in  tune  with  it,  and  theirs  will 
respond. — OeciL 

2682.  TTBA'RP.im^  Attention  ta  It  was  my  cus- 
tom occasionally  to  attend  St  Maiy's,  and  the  ser- 
mons of  the  vicar  always  delighted  me.  But  as  the 
church  was  always  very  full,  I  was  often  obliged, 
though  not  strong  in  health,  to  stand  during  the 
whole  service.  Jfow,  having  observed  that  the 
persons  who  were  b^  dressed  were  always  the 
first  to  be  conducted  to  seats,  although  not  seat- 
holders,  I  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  resorting  to 
an  artifice.  I  happened  to  possess  a  large  and 
beautiful  ring.  One  Sunday  morning  I  put  it  on 
and  repaired  to  chtirch  as  usual.  I  stood  for  a 
minute  or  two  with  other  people  of  divers  classes 
near  the  door.  Hien,  taking  off  my  glove,  I  raised 
my  hand  with  apparent  caruessness  to  my  ear,  and 
immediaidy  I  istu  led  to  a  comfortabU  leaC. — Auto- 
Hography  <if  Bithop  QoiboL 


9688.  HRARKBH,  Duty  of.  At  one  time^  wheo 
I  was  preaching  for  Father  Taylor,  he  rose  at  the 
conduflioa  of  the  sermon  and  said,  "  If  some  things 
have  been  said  that  yon  don't  understand,  much  has 
been  said  that  you  do  understand :  fiOow  that." — 
Rev.  Joeeph  Mar$h» 

9684.  HEABER8,  Duty  of  "Now,  deacon,  I've 
just  one  word  to  say.  I  can't  bear  our  preaching  ! 
I  get  no  good.  There's  so  much  in  it  I  don't  want 
that  I  grow  lean  on  it.  I  lose  my  time  and  pains." 
"Mr.  Bunnell,  come  in  here.  There's  my  cow 
Thankful— she  can  teach  you  theology  I "  *'  A  cow 
teach  theology  1  What  do  you  mean!"  "Now, 
see^  I  have  just  thrown  her  a  forkful  of  hay.  Just 
watch  her.  There  now  I  She  has  found  a  stick — 
you  know  sticks  will  get  into  the  hay — and  see  how 
she  tosses  it  to  one  side  and  goes  on  to  eat  what  is 
good.  There,  again  I  She  has  found  a  burdock, 
and  she  throws  it  on  one  side  and  goes  on  eating. 
And  there  I  She  does  not  relish  that  bunch  of 
daisies,  and  leaves  them  and  goes  on  eating.  Before 
morning  she  will  have  cleared  the  manger  of  all, 
save  a  few  sticks  and  weeds,  and  she  will  give  milk. 
There's  milk  in  that  hay,  and  she  knows  how  to  get 
it  out;  albeit  there  may  be  now  and  then  a  stick  or 
weed  which  she  leaves.  But  if  she  refused  to  eat, 
and  spent  the  time  in  scolding  about  the  fodder, 
she  too  would  '  grow  lean,'  and  the  milk  would  dry 
up.  Just  so  with  our  preaching.  Let  the  old  cow 
teach  yoa  Oet  aU  the  good  you  can  out  of  it  and 
leave  the  rest  Tou  will  find  a  good  deal  of 
nourishment  in  it." 

9686.  HBARBHB,  ForgotfnL  A  celebrated 
preacher  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  a  sermon 
to  a  crowded  audience,  described  the  terrors  of  the 
last  judgment  with  such  eloquence,  pathos,  and 
force  of  action,  that  some  of  his  audience  not  only 
burst  into  tears,  but  sent  forth  piercing  cries,  as  if 
the  Judge  Himself  had  been  present,  and  was  about 
to  pass  upon  them  their  final  sentence.  In  the 
height  of  this  commotion  the  preacher  oJled  upon 
them  to  dry  their  tears,  as  he  was  about  to  add 
something  still  more  awful  and  astonishing  than 
anything  he  had  yet  brought  before  them.  Silence 
being  obtained,  he,  with  an  agitated  countenance, 
addressed  them  thus : — **In  one  quarter  of  an  hour 
from  this  time  the  emotions  which  you  have  just 
now  exhibited  will  be  stifled ;  the  remembranee  of 
the  fearful  truths  which  excited  them  will  vanish ; 
you  will  return  to  your  carnal  occupations  or  sinful 
pleasures  with  your  usual  avidity,  and  you  will  treat 
all  yon  have  heard  as  a  tale  that  is  told  I " 

9686.  HF.ARKTIS,  Gratitiide  oL  ^A  Scotchman 
asked  a  minister  for  five  shillings,  and  in  return  foi 
the  favour  said,  *'  Fll  give  you  a  day's  hearing  some 
time."/  It  is  undoubtedly  understood  by  many  that 
in  listoiing  to  a  minister  they  are  conferring  a  favour 
upon  him.  A  person  once  asked  me  to  lend  him  a 
sovereign,  and  in  support  of  his  request  informed  ma 
that  he  had  long  attended  my  ministry.  Possibly 
the  man  richly  deserved  a  sovereign  for  having  done 
so ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  popuSur  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  minister  is  the  party  receiving  the 
favour.  He  gives  his  hearers  his  b^t  thinking,  his 
best  power  of  aU  kinds,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  pity  to 
show  him  thankfulness  by  boizowing  money  of  him. 
— Dr.  Parker. 

9687.  HEABEB8,  IndiiTereiiti    A  dying,  despair^ 
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ing  man,  addresring  one  nnder  whose  ministry  he 
had  sat  for  twenty  years,  said,  '*  I  have  never  heard 
a  single  sermon  ! "  The  minister,  who  had  known 
him  for  years  as  a  constant  hearer,  looked  astonished 
— ^fancied  that  he  was  raving.  But  not  so.  The 
man  was  in  his  sad  and  sober  senses.  "  I  attended 
church,"  he  explained  ;  "  bat  my  habit  was,  so  soon 
as  yon  began  the  sermon,  to  h^in  a  review  of  hut 
iBetk*8  trade,  and  to  anticipate  and  arrange  the  busi- 
ness of  the  next" — Denton, 

S68a  HEABEBS,  to  be  dealt  with  aiiigly.  A 
celebrated  barrister  who  was  proverbial  for  his  suc- 
cess on  one  occasion  occupied  an  unusual  period  in 
his  address  to  the  jury.  Again  and  again  he  went 
over  his  observations,  clothing  them  in  different 
language,  and  placing  his  facts  in  new  positions, 
until  the  whole  court  Ivas  weary  with  listening  to 
bis  remarks.  At  last  he  very  abruptly  sat  down, 
seemingly  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  exer- 
tions; he  gained  his  case.  "And  now  tell  me," 
said  a  brother  barrister,  "what  have  you  been 
driving  at  so  long ;  why,  three  parts  of  the  jury 
were  won  over  the  first  five  minutes."  "I  know 
that,'*  was  the  reply;  "but  the  man  in  the  blue 
coat  and  gilt  buttons  vhu  not  won  over,*' — Qeorge 
Mogriige, 

2689.  HFiARTNQ,  Axgnine&t  for.  In  a  town  on 
the  west  coast  of  England,  years  ago,  notice  was 
given  of  a  sermon  to  be  preached  on  Sunday  even- 
ing. The  preacher  was  a  man  of  celebrity;  the 
object  of  the  discourse  being  to  enforce  the  duty 
of  a  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  After  the 
preacher  read  his  text  he  suddenly  paused,  leaning 
his  head  on  the  pulpit,  and  remained  silent  for  a 
few  moments.  He  soon,  however,  recovered  iiim- 
sel^  and  addressing  the  congregation,  said  he 
be^;ed  to  narrate  to  them  a  short  anecdote.  "  It 
u  now  exactly  fifteen  years,"  said  he,  "  since  I  was 
last  within  this  place  of  worship ;  and  the  occasion 
was  the  very  same  as  that  which  has  now  brought 
us  together.  Amongst  those  present  were  three 
dissolute  young  men,  who  came  with  stones  in  their 
pockets  to  throw  at  the  minister  as  he  stood  in  this 
pulpit;  They  had  not  attended  long  to  the  discourse, 
when  one  of  them  said,  'Why  need  we  listen 
any  longer  to  the  blockhead? — throw  I '  But  the 
second  stopped  him,  spying,  'Let  us  first  see  what 
he  makes  of  this  point.'  Then  he  too  said,  'Ay, 
confound  him,  it  is  only  as  I  expected — throw 
now  I '  Here  the  third  interposed,  and  said  it 
would  be  better  altogether  to  give  it  up.  At  this 
remark  his  two  associates  took  offence  and  left  the 
place,  while  he  himself  renudned  to  the  end.  Now, 
mark,  my  brethren,"  continued  the  preacher,  with 
much  emotion,  "  what  were  afterwanls  the  several 
fates  of  these  young  men  T  The  firet  tooi  hanged, 
several  years  ago,  at  Tyburn,  for  the  crime  of 
forgery ;  the  eeoond  ie  now  lying  under  eenUnoe 
of  death  for  murder  in  the  jail  of  this  city ;  the 
third,  my  brethren" — and  the  speaker's  agitation 
here  became  excessive,  while  he  paused  and  wiped 
the  large  drops  from  his  brow — **the  third,  my 
brethren,  if  he  who  is  now  about  to  addrem  you  t — 
listen  to  him." 

2690.  HEABINO,  Careleasly.  We  crossed  and 
recroBsed  the  river  several  times  by  the  ferry-boat 
at  Basle.  We  had  no  object  in  the  world  but 
merely  amusement  and  curiosity  to  watch  the 
simple  machinery  by  which  the  tame  current  is 


made  to  drift  the  boat  in  opposite  dlreotions  from 
side  to  side.  To  other  passengers  it  was  a  business, 
to  us  a  sport  Our  hearers  use  our  ministry  in 
much  the  same  manner  when  they  come  to  it  out 
of  the  idlest  curiosity,  and  listen  to  us  as  a  means 
of  spending  a  pleasant  hour.  That  which  should 
ferry  them  across  to  a  better  state  of  soul  they  use 
as  a  mere  pleasure-boat,  to  sail  up  and  down  in, 
making  no  progitti  after  years  of  hearing.  Alas  I 
it  may  be  sport  to  them,  but  it  is  death  to  us, 
because  we  kuow  it  will  ere  long  be  death  to  them. 
— Spwrgeon. 

2691.  HEABINO,  for  eternity.  Dr.  Cornelius, 
of  North  America,  whose  death  was  somewhat 
sudden,  said  to  the  writer  of  his  life,  "  Tell  your 
own  dear  people,  from  me,  that  they  hear  for  eter- 
nity. Last  Monday  I  was  in  the  world,  active; 
but  now  I  am  dying :  so  it  may  be  with  any  of 
them.  Tell  Christians  to  aim  at  a  higher  standard 
of  pietv,  and  to  live  more  entirely  devoted  to  Christ 
and  His  cause.  When  a  man  comes  to  die  he  feels 
that  there  is  an  immeasurable  disparity  between 
the  standard  of  piety  as  it  now  is  and  as  it  ought 
to  be." 

2692.  HEABING,  PracticaL  A  pcwr  woman  in 
the  country  went  to  hear  a  sermon,  in  which  the 
use  of  dishonest  weights  and  measures  was  exposed 
With  this  discourse  she  was  much  affected.  Thw 
next  day,  when  the  minister  called  upon  the 
woman,  he  took  occasion  to  ask  her  what  she  re- 
membered of  his  sermon.  The  poor  woman  com- 
plained much  of  her  bad  memory,  and  said  she 
had  forgotten  almost  all  he  had  delivered.  "  But 
one  thing,"  said  she, "  I  remembered — Irememhered 
to  bum^my  bushel,** 

2698.  HEABINO,  with  the  eye.  "You  taught 
me  how  to  hear  preaching,"  said  a  layman  to  a 
minister.  "  How  was  that  t "  replied  the  minister. 
"  Tou  told  me  that  I  was  a  very  poor  hearer ;  '  for,' 
said  you,  '  whenever  your  eyes  meet  mine  you  let 
vour  head  f alL  Look  the  preacher  full  in  the  face  ; 
it  helps  him  wonderfully.' " — Christian  Age, 

2694.  HEABT,  A  divided.  A  well-known  mis- 
sionazy  tells  of  a  poor  African  woman  who  once 
said  to  him  that  sne  had  two  hearts,  one  saying, 
"  Come  to  Jesus,"  the  other  saying,  "  Stay  away ; 
the  one  bidding  her  to  do  good,  and  the  other 
bidding  her  to  do  evil ;  so  that  she  knew  not  what 
to  do.  He  read  to  her  the  seventh  chapter  of  the 
Ramans.  When  he  came  to  the  verse,  "  0  wretched 
man  that  I  am  I  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body 
of  this  death f**  she  said,  "Ah,  Massa,  that  me; 
and  me  know  not  what  to  do."  And  when  he  after- 
wurds  added  the  words,  ",1  thank  Grod  through  Jesus 
Christ,"  and  explained  them,  she  burst  into  teats 
of  grateful  joy. 

2696.  HEABT,  A  good.  There  was  a  great  mas- 
ter among  the  Jews,  who  bade  his  scholars  con- 
sider and  tell  him  what  was  the  best  way  wherein 
a  man  should  always  keep.  One  came  and  said 
that  there  was  nothing  better  than  a  good  eye, 
which  is,  in  their  language,  a  liberal  and  contented 
disposition ;  another  said  a  good  companion  is  the 
best  thing  in  the  world ;  a  third  said  a  good 
neighbour  was  the  best  thing  he  could  desire ;  and 
a  fourth  preferred  a  man  that  could  foresee  things 
to  come ;  that  is,  a  wise  person.  But  at  last  came 
one  Eleaxar,  and  he  said  a  good  heart  was  better 
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than  ihem  all  "True,"  laid  the  master;  ^'tfaoubast 
comprehended  in  two  words  all  that  the  rest  have 
said.  For  he  that  hath  a  good  heart  will  be  both 
contented,  and  a  good  companion,  and  a  good 
neighbour,  and  easily  see  what  Is  fit  to  be  done  by 
him.  Let  every  man,  then,  seriously  laboor  to  find 
in  himself  a  sincerity  and  uprightness  of  heart  at 
all  times^  and  that  will  sare  him  abondanoe  of  other 
labours." — BUikop  Patride, 

S696.  EEABT,  a  reseiTOir.  Ton  have  seen  the 
great  reservoirs  provided  by  onr  water  companies, 
in  which  the  water  to  supply  hundreds  of  streets 
and  thousands  of  houses  is  kept  Now,  the  heart 
is  the  reservoir  of  man,  and  our  life  is  allowed  to 
flow  in  its  proper  season.  That  life  may  flow 
tiirough  different  pipes — ^the  month,  the  hand,  the 
eye  ;  but  still  all  the  issues  of  hand,  of  eye,  of  lip, 
derive  their  source  from  the  great  fountain  and 
central  reiervoir,  the  heart ;  and  hence  there  is 
great  necessity  for  keeping  this  reservoir,  the  heart, 
in  a  proper  state  and  concUtion,  since  otherwise  that 
which  flows  through  tiie  pipes  must  be  tainted  and 
corrupt. — Spurgeon, 

3607.  HEABT,  Gbzist  entering  the.  Suppose  you 
were  in  a  dark  room  in  the  morning,  the  shutters 
closed  and  fastened,  and  only  as  much  light  coming 
through  the  chinks  as  made  you  aware  it  was  day 
out8i&.  And  suppose  you  should  say  to  a  com- 
panion with  you,  **Ijet  us  open  the  windows  and 
let  in  the  light**  What  would  you  think  if  he 
replied,  "No,  no ;  you  must  first  put  the  darkness 
out  or  the  light  will  not  enter  7 "  You  would 
laugh  at  his  absurdity.  Just  so  we  cannot  put  sin 
out  of  our  hearts  to  prepare  for  Christ  entering : 
we  must  open,  and  take  Him  tn,  and  nn  wUlJUe, 
Fling  the  window  open  at  once,  and  let  Christ 
shine  in. — Dr.  Edmond. 


S698.  HEABT,  Chiist'e  dealings  with.  It  is 
said  that  the  natives  of  India,  when  they  want  to 
quany  out  a  stone,  first  take  a  chisel  and  ran  a 
groove,  then  they  kindle  a  fire  in  the  groove,  and 
last  of  all  they  pour  in  a  little  water,  wUch,  becom- 
ing heated,  causes  the  stones  to  expand  and  even- 
tually to  burst  Thu  is  just  what  the  Lord  Jesus 
did.  First  He  grooved  right  down  into  the  hardness 
of  the  human  heart,  then  poured  in  the  water  of 
His  love,  and  thus  gained  an  entrance,  and  broke 
it  asunder. — Dr.  Armitage, 

2699.  HEABT,  controls  the  life.  Tonder  loco- 
motive, with  its  thundering  train,  comes  like  a 
whirlwind  down  the  track,  and  a  regiment  of  armed 
men  might  seek  to  arrest  it  in  vain.  It  would 
crush  them,  and  plunge  unheeding  on.  But  there 
is  a  little  lever  in  its  mechanism  that,  at  the  pres- 
sure of  a  man's  hand,  wiU  slacken  its  speed,  and  in 
a  moment  or  two  bring  it  panting  and  still,  like  a 
whipped  spaniel,  at  your  feet.  By  the  same  little 
lever  the  vast  steamship  is  guided  hither  and  thither 
in  spite  of  adverse  wind  or  current  So  with  the 
heart  of  man.  With  your  grasp  gentle  and  firm  on 
that  helm,  you  may  pilot  men  whither  you  will. 

2700.  HEABT,  Danger  of  hardening.  Mrs. 
Graham,  of  New  York,  made  it  a  rule  to  appro- 
piiate  the  tenth  part  of  her  earnings  to  be  expended 
for  pious  and  charitable  purposes.  By  a  sale  which 
her  son-in-law,  Mr.  Bethune,  made  for  her,  she  got 
an  advance  of  one  thousand  pounds.  So  large  a 
profit  was  new  to  her.    *'  Qoick,  quick ! "  said  she ; 


"let  me  appropriate  the  tenth  hefcre  my  heart groHm 
hard," 

'2701.  HEABT,  Fear  of  a  ohange  in.  Soon  after 
our  arrival  at  Linyanti,  Sekeletu  took  me  aside  and 
pressed  me  to  mention  those  things  I  liked  best 
and  hoped  to  get  from  him.  Anything,  either  in 
or  out  of  his  town,  should  be  freely  given  if  I  would 
only  mention  it  I  explained  to  him  that  my  object 
was  to  elevate  him  and  his  people  to  be  Christians ; 
but  he  replied  he  did  not  wish  to  learn  to  read  the 
Book,  for  he  was  afraid  "  it  might  change  hit  hearty 
and  make  him  content  with  only  one  wife,  like 
Sechele."  .  .  .  Motibe,  after  he  had  mastered 
the  alphabet,  reported  tiie  thing  so  far  safe,  and 
Sekeletu  and  his  young  companions  came  forward 
to  try  for  themselves.  He  must  have  resolved  to 
watch  the  effects  of  the  Book  against  his  views  on 
polygamy,  and  abstain  whenever  he  perceived  any 
tendency,  in  reading  it,  towards  enforcing  him  to 
put  his  wives  away. — Dr.  Livingttone. 

2702.  HEABT,  God's  Word  in.  Lycurgus,  al- 
though a  great  lawmaker,  would  allow  none  of  his 
laws  to  be  written.  He  would  have  the  principles 
of  government  interwoven  in  the  lives  and  manners 
of  the  people  as  most  conducive  to  their  happiness. 
.  .  •  The  mult^lication  of  Bibles  that  stand  upon 
bookshelves  or  lie  upon  tables  is  an  easy  matter, 
but  to  multiply  copies  of  walking  scriptures,  in  the 
form  of  holy  men  who  can  say,  "  Thy  Word  have  I 
hid  In  my  heart,"  Is  much  more  difficult — New 
Handbook  of  TUuttration. 

2708.  HEABT,  Oreed  of.  That  bird  was  once 
a  woman,  and  it  is  a  good  lesson  she  reads  us.  One 
day  she  was  Imeading  bread  in  her  trough,  when 
our  Lord  passed  by,  l«sning  on  St  Peter.  She  did 
not  know  who  it  was,  for  they  looked  like  two  poor 
men.  "  Give  us  of  your  dough,  for  the  love  of  God," 
said  the  Lord  Christ;  "we  have  come  far  across 
the  field,  and  have  fasted  long."  Gertrude  pinched 
off  a  small  piece  for  them ;  but  on,  rolling  it  in  her 
trough,  to  get  it  into  shape,  it  grew  and  grew,  and 
filled  up  the  troueh  completely.  She  looked  at  it 
in  wonder.  **  No^"  said  she,  "  that  is  more  ikon  you 
want;  "  so  she  pinched  off  a  smaller  piece,  and  roUed 
it  out  as  before ;  but  the  smaller  piece  filled  up  the 
trough,  just  as  the  other  ;  so  she  put  that  aside  too, 
and  pinched  a  smaller  bit  still.  But  the  miracle 
was  just  as  apparent,  the  smaller  bit  filling  up  the 
trough  the  same  as  ever.  Gertrude's  heart  was 
hardened ;  she  put  that  aside  also.  ^  I  cannot  give 
you  any  to-day,  said  she,  for  the  greed  of  her  heart 
was  to  divide  all  her  dough  into  little  bits  and 
roll  it  into  loaves.  "  Go  on  your  journey,  and  the 
Lord  prosper  you."  Then  the  Lord  Christ  was 
angry,  and  her  eyes  were  opened,  and  she  fell  down 
on  her  knees  to  hear  Him  say,  "  I  gave  you  plenty, 
bat  that  hardened  your  heurt,  so  that  plenty  was 
not  a  blessing  to  you.  I  will  try  you  now  wiUi  the 
blessing  of  poverty ;  you  shall  henceforth  seek  your 
food  day  by  day,  and  always  between  the  wood 
and  the  bark." — N<ntBcgian  Legend  of  the  Gertrude 
Bird. 

2704.  HEABT,  Hardness  o£  I  have  heard  it 
more  than  once  and  again,  from  ihe  sheriffs  who 
took  all  the  gunpowder  plotters  and  brought  them 
up  to  London,  that  every  night  when  they  came  to 
their  lodging  by  the  way  they  had  their  music  and 
dancing  a  good  part  of  the  night    One  would  think 
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t  ttrange  that  men  in  their  oaae  should  be  so  merry. 
— Ughtfoot. 

2706.  HEABT,  How  to  reach.  The  Aoitrian 
Emperor  Charles  YL,  after  listening  to  Farinelli 
one  day  with  great  admiration,  told  him  that  in 
his  singing  he  neither  moved  nor  stood  still  like 
any  other  mortal — all  was  snpematoral ;  but  he 
added,  "  These  gigantic  strides,  these  never-ending 
notes,  are  merely  surprising,  and  it  is  now  time 
that  you  should  think  of  pleasing;  you  are  too 
lavish  of  the  gifts  with  whidi  nature  has  endowed 
you ;  if  you  wish  to  reack  the  heart  you  must  take  a 
plainer  and  nmpler  road."  These  few  words,  Fari- 
nelli said,  wrought  an  entire  change  in  his  style. 
From  that  time  he  studied  to  be  simple  and  pathetic, 
as  well  as  g^rand  and  powerful,  and  thus  charmed 
his  hearers  as  much  as  he  formerly  astonished  them. 
— Hogarth. 

2706.  HEART,  Injnzios  in.  A  traveller  in  Bur- 
mah,  after  fording  a  certain  river,  found  his  body 
covered  all  over  by  a  swarm  of  leedies,  busily  suck- 
ing his  blood.  His  first  impulse  was  to  tear  the 
tormentors  from  his  flesh  ;  but  his  servant  warned 
him  that  to  pull  them  off  by  mechanical  violence 
would  expose  his  life  to  danger.  They  must  not  be 
torn  off,  lest  portions  remain  in  the  wounds  and 
become  a  poison  ;  they  must  drop  off  spontaneously, 
and  so  they  will  be  harmless.  The  native  forthwith 
prepared  a  bath  for  his  master,  by  the  decoction  of 
some  herbs,  and  directed  him  to  lie  down  in  it.  As 
soon  as  he  had  bathed  in  the  balsam  the  leeches 
dropped  oflL  Every  unf orffiven  injury  in  the  heart 
is  lUce  a  leech  sucking  the  life-blood.  Mere  human 
determination  to  have  done  with  it  will  not  cast  the 
evil  thing  away.  Tou  must  bathe  your  whole  being 
in  God's  pardoning  mercy,  and  those  venomous 
creatures  will  instantly  let  go  their  hold. — AmotL 

2707.  HEABT,  Freaohlng  to.  When  the  late 
Mr.  Bramwell  was  stationed  at  Hull  an  aged 
Lutheran  minister  frequently  attended  the  Metho- 
dist chapel  to  hear  him  preach.  A  friend  one  day 
said  to  him,  *'  Mr.  Triebner,  how  do  you  like  Mr. 
Bramwell's  preaching  7  '*  and  possibly  anticipating 
an  objection,  added,  "Does  he  not  often  wander 
from  his  subject  ?*'  '^Yes,"  replied  the  venerable 
old  gentleman,  "he  do  wander  most  delightfully 
from  de  subject  to  de  heart" 

2708.  HEABT,  Preaehing  ta  Dean  Milner  was 
greatly  opposed  to  extemporaneous  preaching.  At- 
tracted, however,  by  the  great  fame  of  lS)wland 
Hill,  he  resolved  for  once  to  indulge  his  curiosity 
by  going  to  hear  him.  After  the  sermon  the  Dean 
was  seen  forcing  his  way  in  much  haste  to  the 
vestry-room,  when,  seizing  the  hand  of  the  preacher, 
in  his  enthusiasm  he  cried  out,  "  Well,  dear  Brother 
Rowland,  I  perceive  now  that  your  slapdash 
preachers  are,  after  all,  the  best  preachers  ;  it  went 
to  the  heart,  tir  / — it  went  to  the  heart,  sir  i " 

2709.  HEABT,  Pure  in. '  A  little  girl  having  one 
day  read  to  her  teacher  the  first  twelve  verses  of 
the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Gbspel  of  Matthew,  he  asked 
her  to  stop  and  tell  him  which  of  these  divine 
graces,  said  by  our  Lord  to  be  blessed,  she  should 
most  like  to  have.  She  paused  a  little,  and  then 
said,  with  a  modest  smile,  **  /  woidd  rather  be  pure 
in  hearL*'  Her  teacher  asked  her  why  she  chose 
this  above  aU  the  rest.    '<  Sir,'*  she  said,  "  if  I  had 


a  pure  heart  I  should  have  all  the  other  graoce 
spoken  of  in  the  chapter." 

2710.  HEABT,  temple  of  Qod.  It  is  related  in 
ecclesiastical  histoiy  that  the  parents  of  Origen 
used  to  uncover  his  breast  as  ne  slumbered  and 
print  their  kisses  over  his  heart;  for  they  said, 
'*  This  is  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  1  **^Chat,  S. 
Robinson,  D.D. 

2711.  HEABT,  The  desperately  wicked.  Near 
by  a  mass  of  rock  that  had  fallen  from  the  over- 
hanging crag,  which  had  some  wild  flowers  growing 
in  its  fissures,  and  on  its  top  the  foxglove^  with  its 
spike  of  beautiful  but  deadly  flowers — we  once  came 
upon  an  adder  as  it  lay  in  ribbon  coil,  basking  on 
the  sunny  ground.  At  our  approach  the  reptile 
stirred,  uncoiled  itself,  and  raising  its  head,  with 
eyes  like  burning  coaJs,  it  showed  its  venomous 
fangs  and  gave  signs  of  battle.  Attacked,  it  re- 
treated, and  making  for  that  grey  stone,  wormed 
itself  into  a  hole  at  its  side.  Its  nest  and  home 
were  there.  And  in  looking  on  that  shattered 
rock,  fallen  from  its  primeval  elevation,  with  its 
flowery  but  fatal  charms,  the  home  and  nest  of  the 
adder,  where  nothing  grew  but  poisoned  beauty, 
and  nothing  dwelt  but  a  poisoned  brood,  it  seemed 
to  us  an  emblem  of  that  heart  which  the  Word 
describes  as  a  stone,  which  experience  proves  is  a 
habitation  of  devils,  and  whidi  the  prophet  pro* 
nounces  to  be  desperately  wicked  — (TuitAHiu 

2712.  HEABT,  The  sinner's.  When  we  were  in 
Dublin  I  went  out  one  morning  to  an  early  meet- 
ing, and  I  found  the  servants  had  not  opened  the 
front-door.  So  I  pulled  back  a  bolt,  but  I  could 
not  get  the  door  open.  Then  I  turned  a  key,  but 
the  door  would  not  open.  Then  I  found  there  was 
another  bolt  at  the  top ;  then  I  found  there  was 
another  bolt  at  the  bottom.  Still  the  door  would 
not  open.  Then  I  found  there  was  a  bar,  and  then 
I  found  a  night-look.  I  found  there  were  five  or 
six  different  fastenings.  I  am  afraid  that  door 
represents  every  sinner's  heart.  The  door  of  his 
heart  is  double-locked,  double-bolted,  and  double- 
barred.  Oh,  my  friends,  pull  back  the  bolts  and 
let  the  King  of  Qlory  in. — Moody, 

2718.  HEABT,  Valne  of.  When  a  law  was  made, 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  all  the  people  should 
attend  the  church,  the  papists  sent  to  Bome  to  know 
the  pleasure  of  His  Holiness.  He  returned  for 
answer,  ^  Tell  the  Catholics  in  England  to  give  me 
their  hearts,  and  the  Queen  may  take  the  rest*' 

2714.  HEATHEN,  A  child's  prayer  for.  While 
we  were  at  Hang-Chow  my  child— she  was  only 
then  eight  years  of  age — for  the  first  time  saw  a 
man  making  an  idoL  The  sight  grieved  her  to  the 
heart  She  looked  up  into  my  face,  and  said,  "  O 
papa,  that  man  does  not  know  Jesus  I  He  would 
never  make  an  ugly  idol  like  that  if  he  knew  Jesus ; 
go  and  tell  him  about  Jesus."  I  had  not  so  much 
faith  with  the  message  as  my  dear  child  had,  but  I 
went  and  told  him  the  story  of  God's  great  love  in 
the  gift  of  His  Son.  Then  we  went  awav,  and  the 
man  went  on  making  the  idoL  After  we  had  gone  a 
little  distance  we  sat  down,  and  I  said  to  my  ^ild — 
I  saw  her  heart  was  burdened — "What  shall  we 
singt"    She  said,  *' Let  us  sing— 

" « Bock.of  Ages,  deft  for  me.' " 
We  sang  that   hymn,  and   then  I  said  to  her. 
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*<  Will  yoa  engage  in  prayer  fintf "  She  prayed, 
and  I  never  beard  each  %  prayer  as  she  offered. 
For  about  fifty  minutes  she  went  on  pleading  that 
God  would  have  mercy  on  the  poor  Chinese^  and 
strengthen  her  pap«  to  preach  Christ  to  them.  My 
heart  was  bowed  before  Grod ;  I  could  not  describe  it 
to  you.  Next  morning  I  was  summoned  away  to  see 
A  side  missionary  at  a  distanoe,  and  had  to  leave  my 
loved  ones.  When  I  came  back  she  was  unoon- 
Boious,  and  she  never  recognised  me  again.  That 
prayer  for  the  poor  Chinese  was  the  Ijuit  conscious 
words  I  beard  her  speak. — Rn,  J.  Hud§on  Taylor. 

271&  HBATHElf,  and  God.  Undoubtedly  rest- 
lessness and  barrenness  characterise  most  sj^tual 
experience  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  historic 
Christ  Nevertheless,  man  is  so  made  that  God 
draws  near  to  him  when  he  draws  near  to  God. 
In  Calcutta  I  stood  in  Eeshub  Chunder  Sen's  temple, 
and  saw  the  audience  rise  and  stand  with  oIaq>ed 
hands  in  perfect  silence  five  minutes.  The  wor- 
shippers then  oried,  **  Victory  to  God  1 "  and  again 
remained  silent,  with  bowed  heads.  I  felt  sure  that 
the  spiritual  leader  of  that  assembly  had  a  right  to 
pronounce  over  all  who  had  uttered  that  exclama- 
tion honestly  the  benediction,  **  Peace^  peace  !  "  A 
peace  this  may  be  that  would  not  satisfy  many 
tormented  soiUs,  and  ought  not  to  satisfy  them ; 
nevertheless,  sudi  is  the  structure  of  the  soul,  that 
whm  U  jfiddt  compUtdff  to  the  bat  light  lenown  to  it, 
God  whispers  to  it  consoUtion. — Sep.  JoBtph  OooL 

S716w  HEATHEN,  ComverBion  of.  There  is  a 
eold  spirit  of  cynicism — a  spirit  of  laziness,  as  I 
would  call  it — which  is  abroad  in  the  world,  which 
cannot  be  argued  out  of  the  Church,  and  cannot  be 
argued  out  of  the  world.  But  it  can  be  loved  out 
of  the  Qiurch,  and  it  can  be  loved  out  of  the  world, 
if  we  only  try.  We  know  that  it  existed  in  the 
last  century.  "Toung  man,*'  said  a  man  to  one 
who  was  pleading  on  behalf  of  the  heathen,  *'  when 
God  wants  to  convert  the  heathen  to  Himself  He 
will  do  it  without  your  aid  and  without  mine.  But 
the  air  grew  balmier  beneath  the  preaching  of 
Wesley  and  of  Whitefield.  Then  Carey  rose  and 
preached  his  great  sermon  from  Isaiah  liv.  2,  8,  and 
he  deduced^two  things — ^namely,  that  the  Church 
should  attempt  great  things,  and  that  the  Church 
should  expect  great  things. — JZev.  Samttd  Peanon^ 

mi.  HEATHEH,  ConTonloiL  ot  Bailey,  a 
Griqu%  in  South  Africa^  stated  that  the  first  thing 
which  led  him  to  think  of  religion  was  observing 
the  Hottentots  who  belonged  to  Zak  Hiver  Mission 
giving  thanks  when  eating.  ''I  went,"  said  he^ 
"  afterwards  to  that  settlement,  where  I  heard  many 
things,  but  felt  no  interest  in  them.  But  one  day, 
when  alone  in  the  fields,  I  looked  very  seriously  at 
a  mountain,  as  the  work  of  that  God  of  whom  I 
had  heard  ;  then  I  looked  to  my  two  hands,  and  for 
the  first  time  noticed  that  there  was  the  same  nnm- 
ber  of  fingers  on  each.  I  asked,  '  Why  are  there  not 
five  on  this  hand,  and  three  on  that  ?  It  must  be 
God  that  made  them  so.'  Then  I  examined  my  feet, 
and  wondered  to  find  my  soles  both  flat — not  one 
flat  and  the  other  round.  *Qod  must  have  done 
this,'  said  L  In  this  way  I  considered  my  whole 
body,  which  mode  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind, 
and  disposed  me  to  hear  the  Word  of  God  with  more 
interest,  till  I  was  brought  to  believe  that  Jesus 
died  for  my  sins. 
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2718.  HBATHBH,  Fnloro  itate  of.  A  clergy- 
man once  travelling  in  a  stage-coach  was  asked 
by  one  of  the  passengers  if  he  thought  that  pious 
heathens  would  go  to  heaven.  *'Sir,"  answered 
the  deigyman,  "  I  am  not  appointed  judge  of  the 
world,  and  consequently  cannot  tell;  but  if  ever 
you  get  to  heaven,  you  shall  either  find  them  there, 
or  a  good  reason  why  they  are  not" 

2719.  HEATHEN,  Xgnoranoe  ol  .  Inquiring  one 
day  of  a  group  of  natives  (Bechuanas)  whom  I  had 
been  addressing  if  any  of  them  had  previously 
known  the  Great  Being  which  had  been  described 
to  them,  among  the  whole  party  I  found  only  one 
old  woman  who  said  she  remembered  hearing  the 
name  Morimo  (God)  when  she  was  a  child,  but  was 
not  told  what  the  thing  vras.  Nor  is  it  surprising 
that  a  chief,  after  listening  attentively  to  me  while 
he  stood  leaning  on  hb  spear,  should  utter  an  ex- 
clamation of  amassment  that  a  man  whom  he  ao- 
oounted  wise  should  vend  such  fables  for  truths. 
Calling  about  thirtv  of  his  men  who  stood  near 
him,  he  addressed  them,  pointing  to  me,  "  There  is 
Ba-Mary  "  (Father  of  Mary),  ''who  tells  me  that  the 
heavens  were  made^  the  earth  also^  by  a  beginner 
whom  he  calls  Morima  Have  you  ever  heard  any- 
thing  to  be  compared  with  this  ?  He  says  that  the 
sun  rises  and  sets  by  the  power  of  Morimo  ;  as  also 
that  Morimo  causes  winter  to  follow  summer,  the 
winds  to  blow,  the  rain  to  fall,  the  grass  to  grow, 
and  the  trees  to  bud  ; "  and,  casting  his  arm  above 
and  around  him,  added,  "  God  works  in  everything 
you  see  and  hear  I  Did  yon  ever  hear  such  words?" 
Seeing  them  ready  to  burst  into  lauffhter,  he  said, 
'*Wait,  I  shall  tell  you  more.  Ra-Mary  tells  me 
that  we  have  spirits  in  us  which  will  never  die,  and 
that  our  bodies,  though  dead  and  buried,  will  rise 
and  live  again.  Open  jaax  eyes  to-day ;  did  you 
ever  hear  fables  like  these?"  This  was  followed 
by  a  burst  of  deafening  laughter ;  and  on  its  par- 
tially subsiding,  the  chief  man  begged  me  to  my  no 
more  on  tueh  tr^fei,  lest  the  people  should  think  me 
mad. — ^pjfiU. 

2720.  HEATHEN,  Lore  of.  M.  B.  Cox  said  be- 
fore the  American  Board  of  Missions,  *'  Gentlemen, 
send  me  to  Africa  J — send  me  to  Africa  1  I  know 
the  climate  is  a  deadly  climate— I  know  that  I  may 
only  get  there  to  die  ;  but  if  I  can  die  there,  I  ask 
no  more,  because  then  my  bones  buried  in  Africa 
will  be  a  bond  that  will  bind  Africa  to  the  Church 
in  America  that  can  never  be  severed."  And  when 
he  lay  a-dying  there,  turning  round  to  his  friends, 
he  said,  "  Never  mind  me  1  let  thousands  of  us  die, 
but  Ut  Africa  be  taved  /  "—J)e>Uon. 

2721.  HEATHEN,  Unreasonable  Folly  of.  The 
Bev.  J.  D.  Grordon  was  a  medical  man  as  well  as  a 
minister,  and  was  therefore  peculiarly  adapted  for 
his  position.  One  of  the  natives  had  sent  a  request 
that  the  miBsionary  should  visit  his  sick  children. 
He  promptly  responded;  but  on  arriving  at  the 
place  he  found  that  the  children  were  dead.  The 
native  charged  Mr.  Gordon  with  being  the  cause  of 
his  bereavement)  and  In  a  rage  of  passion  toma- 
hawked him  on  the  spot 

2722.  HEATHENISH,  Czuelty  ol  A  custom 
prevails  among  the  Bechuanas  of  removing  to  a 
distanoe  from  the  towns  and  villages  persons  who 
are  ill  or  have  been  wounded.  Two  young  men 
who  had  been  wounded  by  the  poisoned  arrows  of 
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the  bnshmen  were  thus  lemoTed  from  the  Kara- 
man  atation.  Having  yiaited  them  to  administer 
relief,  I  made  inqoiriee  as  to  the  caase  of  such  treat- 
ment, and  conld  learn  no  reason  except  that  it  was 
a  costom.  The  son  of  one  of  the  principal  chiefs,  a 
fine  young  man,  had  been  wonnded  by  a  baffalo ; 
he  was,  according  to  castom,  placed  on  the  outside 
of  the  village  till  he  shonld  recover,  a  portion  of 
food  being  &ily  sent  to  him,  and  a  person  appointed 
to  make  his  fire  for  the  night.  One  night  the  fire 
went  oat,  and  the  hapless  man,  notwithstanding 
his  piteoos  cries,  was  carried  off  by  lions  and  de- 
voured."— MoffaL 

2728.  HEATHENISM,  Glimmerings  of  light 
amid.  There  remains  for  them  (the  Chinese)  only 
the  natural  and  indistinct  reverence  of  heaven, 
with  groanings  and  complaining  appeals  to  it,  or 
to  God  in  heaven,  when  they  are  suffering  under 
calamity  or  other  causes  of  distress.  .  .  .  Recently 
I  was  struck  with  a  passage  in  the  story  of  a  young 
lady,  pressed  to  a  certain  course  which,  though  not 
contrary  to  what  was  right,  did  not  command  her 
full  approval.  It  was  not  evil,  but  might  be  mis- 
interpreted so  as  to  give  to  another  passage  in  her 
life  the  appearance  of  being  eviL  She  wished  to 
avoid  it,  and  to  trust  in  Heaven  to  bring  about  the 
object  she  desired.  "I  have  heard,"  she  says, 
"  that  Heaven  it  nvre  to  bring  to  pan  the  things  of 
which  Heaven  has  originated  the  purpose.'* — Dr. 
Legge  {abridged), 

2724.  HEATHENISM,  Ihoonsisteiiciea  of.  Many 
of  the  orthodox  Hindoo  books,  in  order  to  exalt  the 
power  of  Shiva-worship  or  Vishnu-worship,  declare 
In  the  most  emphatic  ways  that  certain  simple 
ceremonials  or  the  utterance  of  certain  syllables, 
apart  from  intention  or  moral  conduct  or  cliaracter, 
will  ensure  future  happiness.  ...  In  the  minds  of 
most  Hindoos  distinctly  contradictory  beliefs  and 
wholly  inconsistent  practices  are  tolerated  and  held 
together  in  the  most  unnatural  fellowship.  Hence 
we  sometimes  have  a  public  disputant  arguing  ear- 
nestly that  God  is  everywhere  and  in  everything, 
and  in  leas  than  half  an  hour,  and  before  the  same 
assembly,  urging  with  equal  confidence  that  there 
is  no  Grod  in  existence.  Hence,  also^  we  sometimes 
see  Lakshmi  and  Basavana — a  blood-demanding 
and  a  blood-forbidding  deity — ^in  the  same  temple, 
and  worshipped  by  the  same  persons. — JUv,  /.  0. 
Hawker  {India), 

2725.  HEATHENISM,  No  yitality  in.  In  spite 
of  all  Julian's  (the  Bmperor  Apostate)  efforts  and 
exhortation,  in  spite  of  his  ov^  devotion,  in  spite 
of  his  restoration  of  Apollo's  shrine  at  Daphne, 
when  he  came  to  celebrate  with  renovated  pomp 
the  annual  festival  of  the  town's  patron  deity,  the 
sole  representative  of  all  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  that  great  city  was  a  single  priest  with  a  solitary 
goose,  who  could  scarcely  prevail  on  his  own  son  to 
serve  him  as  acolyte. — JtendaU, 

2726.  HEAVEN,  An  abundant  entrance  to.  He 
had  prayed  for  a  triumphant  death.  One  day,  when 
speaking  about  heaven,  some  one  said,  "I'll  be 
satitffied  if  I  manage  somehow  to  get  in."  *'  What ! ." 
said  Robert,  pointing  to  a  sunken  vessel  that  had 
just  been  dragged  up  the  Tay,  "  would  you  like  to  be 
pulled  hito  heaven  by  two  tugs,  like  the  **  London  " 
yonder  ?  I  tell  you  I  would  lUce  to  go  in  with  all 
my  sails  set  and  colours  fiying."— Z^/e  of  Sobert 
Annan, 


2727.  HEAVEN,  ft  oomponwtioiL     "  Ton  seem 

to  be  in  great  agony,"  said  a  minister  onoe  to  a 
dying  saint.  **Sr,  I  am,"  was  the  reply;  "bat 
one  half -hour  in  heaven  will  compensate  for  alL" 

272a  HEAVEN,  a  place  of  xeoonciUation.  Dr. 
White,  the  first  Anglican  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania^ 
in  some  manuscript  notes  which  be  left,  says  White- 
field  dined  with  one  of  his  relatives  in  1770,  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death.  During  dinner  he  was 
almost  the  only  speaker,  as  was  said  to  be  common. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Whitefield  said,  "  In 
heaven  I  expect  to  see  Charles  the  First,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  Archbishop  Laud,  singing  halle- 
lujahs together." — Church  Review, 

2729.  HEAVEN,  A  Bight  of.  It  is  said  that 
when  Cortezled  his  sailors  across  the  vast  continent 
of  South  America,  after  months  of  toil  and  sickness 
they  climbed  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Andes,  and 
saw  out  there  in  the  distance,  far  away,  the  glimmer- 
ing of  the  sesk  .  And  the  men  wept  for  very  joy  at 
the  sight.  It  was  their  own  native  element,  the 
love  of  their  life,  their  home.  Toil  there  was  a 
pleasure  in  comparison  with  this  journeying  through 
endless  forests  and  wilderness,  and  they  wept  for 
joy.  So  it  is  with  Ctod's  children  when  they  catch 
sight  of  that  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire  which 
is  before  the  Throne.  There  is  the  desire  of  their 
hearts,  the  hope  of  their  life^  their  treasure,  and 
their  home. — B, 

2780.  HEAVEN,  and  bereavement.  Was  it  not  a 
pretty  thought,  that  of  the  gay  young  Southern  girl 
dancing  with  a  sort  of  ecstaysy  among  the  falling 
leaves,  whose  brilliancy  she  had  never  seen  in  her 
sea-coast  home  f  To  one  near  her,  saddening  over 
their  fall,  she  said,  "Just  think  how  much  more 
room  it  gives  you  to  see  the  beautiful  blue  sky 
beyond  1 '  Is  it  not  true  that,  as  our  little  joys 
and  pleasures  and  earth's  many  lovely  things  fade 
and  pass,  they  open  spaces  for  us  in  which  to  see 
Gk)d's  heaven  beyond? — Chrietian  Union, 

2781.  HEAVEN,  and  bert  days.  A  young  girl  of 
fifteen,  a  bright,  laughter-loving  girl,  was  suddenly 
cast  upon  a  bed  of  si^ering.  Completely  paralysed 
on  one  side  and  nearly  blind,  she  heard  the  family 
doctor  say  to  her  fnends,  who  surrounded  her, 
"  She  has  seen  her  best  days,  poor  child  I "  '*  Oh 
no,  doctor  I "  she  exclaimed  ;  "my  bett  days  are  yet 
to  come,  when  I  see  the  King  in  His  beauty." — 
Freeman, 

2782.  HEAVEN,  and  children.  There  was  a 
clexgyman  who  was  of  nervous  temperament,  and 
often  became  quite  vexed  by  finding  his  little 
grandchildren  in  his  study.  One  day  one  of  these 
Uttle  children  was  standing  by  his  mother's  side, 
and  she  was  speaking  to  him  of  heaven.  "Ma," 
said  he,  '*I  don't  want  to  go  to  heaven."  "Do 
not  want  to  go  to  heaven,  my  son?"  "No,  ma, 
r m  sure  I  don't"  "  Why  not,  mv  son  t "  "  Why, 
grandpa  will  be  there,  won't  het''  "Why,  yes,  I 
hope  he  will."  "Well,  as  soon  as  he  sees  us  he 
will  come  scolding  along,  and  say,  '  Whew,  whew, 
what  are  these  boys  here  for  I '  I  don't  want  to  gC 
to  heaven  if  grandpa  is  going.there." 

2788.  HEAVEN  and  earth,  relatiye  Talne  c/L 
A  man  receives  from  the  estate  of  a  rich  ancestor 
a  picture  of  great  value.  When  he  first  sees  it, 
nothing  impresses  him  but  the  frame,  that  is  beau- 
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tifolly  oarved  The  eaaTM,  in  loeotdanoe  with 
ft  dutom  that  previilB  in  revolntionftry  times,  has 
been  eoated  over  with  paint.  A  rnde  pietoie  hai 
been  raised  npon  the  nirf aoe  to  prevent  its  tempting 
any  one'a  onpidity.  The  man  takes  the  picture, 
and  lookmg  at  it,  nys,  "The  frame  is  very  fine, 
and  I  shall  prize  that ;  bat  the  painting,  thoogh  it 
cost  thirty  thoosand  pounds  at  one  time,  I  cannot 
see  any  particular  value  ia"  By-and-by  there 
comes  along  an  artist,  who^  looking  at  the  picture, 
and  suspecting  that  there  is  something  in  it  more 
than  appears  on  the  outside,  takes  ft  sponge  and 
commences  working  and  rubbing,  and  behold,  the 
botuteous  head  of  a  child  is  disclosed  under  this 
covering  of  paint  I  And,  applying  himself  with 
renewed  zeal,  he  soon  deanses  the  whole  surface, 
and  reveals  a  wonderfully  rich  picture.  Then  he 
says  to  the  owner,  "  There  is  your  painting  i " 
And  the  man  forgets  to  look  at  the  frame  after 
that.  The  magnificent  picture  that  it  encloses, 
and  that  he  never  knew  was  there,  now  commands 
all  his  attention.  The  frame  is  nothing  to  him  any 
longer.  He  says,  "It  is  perfectly  absurd  to  talk 
of  a  frame  where  there  is  such  a  picture."  Now 
it  seems  to  me  that  heaven  is  in  ft  frame^  thftt 
this  world  is  the  frame,  and  that  the  present  life  is 
the  coating  through  which  we  behold  the  heftvenly 
vision.  And  so  long  as  grime  and  dirt  are  over  the 
picture  we  talk  mudi  al^ut  the  frame,  and  place  a 
high  value  upon  that ;  but  the  moment  that  some 
artist  teacher  or  preacher  reveals  the  picture,  bright, 
shining,  and  glorious,  then  that  fills  the  mind,  and 
the  frame  is  forgotten.  The  frame  yet  has  a  value, 
but  it  is  a  frame  value,  and  not  a  picture  value.  So 
men,  when  they  come  into  that  state  of  which  the 
Apostle  speaks,  do  not  lose  ft  sense  of  the  value 
of  earthly  things.  Money,  raiment,  food,  houses, 
lands — aU  these  have  their  value,  but  they  are  only 
a  nure  firameioork;  and  other  things  have  so  much 
more  value  than  these  that  are  cast  into  the  back- 
groond. — Beeeher. 

S7M.  HEAVEN,  ConTiTBatioii  in.  The  excel- 
lent Mr.  Finley,  of  Edinburgh,  spoke  habitually  of 
death  as  only  a  step  which  would  take  him  mto 
his  Father's  house.  His  conversation  was  truly  in 
heaven.  In  one  of  his  many  errands  of  mercy  he 
called  on  a  young  girl  sinking  in  a  decline^  Look- 
ing on  her  wan  face,  he  took  her  hand,  and  said  with 
ft  smile,  "Weel,  my  deftr,  you're  ftfore  me.  Tou're 
only  nineteen,  an'  you're  almost  across  the  river ; 
ft  step  or  two  mair,  and  ye'll  stand  on  the  ither 
side.  I'm  almost  seventy,  an'  maybe  I'll  have  some 
hard  steps  afore  Fll  hear  its  ripplei  O  lassie,  this 
is  a  sweet  day  for  you  I     IVfl  get  home  first," 

278ff.  HEAVEN,  Degrees  of  happiiieis  in.    Mr. 

Dillv  told  me  that  Dr.  King,  a  late  Dissenting 
minister  in  London,  said  to  him,  upon  the  happiness 
in  a  future  state  of  good  men  of  different  capacities, 
"A  pail  does  not  hold  so  much  as  a  tub ;  but  if  it 
be  equaUy  full  it  has  no  reason  to  complain.  Every 
saint  in  heaven  will  have  as  much  happiness  as  he 
can  hold."  Mr.  Dilly  thought  this  a  clear,  though 
ft  familiar,  illustration  of  the  phrase,  "One  star 
differeth  from  another  in  brightness." — BoetodL 

2788.  HEAVEN,  desired  for  others.  When  the 
late  King  of  Prussia  visited  him  (Gossner)  in  his 
hospital,  and  expressed  his  pleasure,  and  asked  if  he 
had  any  wish  that  he  could  fulfil,  he  only  raised  his 
finger  and  pointed  upwards  and  said,  "  My  wish  is, 


thai  I  may  know  ye/u/r  Majetty  hy  my  King  ytmier^* 
— Dr,  Stephenmm. 

8787.  HEAVEN,  despised.  A  oertam  gentieman 
in  France,  who^  having  feasted  high  on  sensual 
gratificfttions^  said,  "Let  €k)d  Almighty  give  me 
all  the  good  things  in  Paris,  and  secure  me  from 
the  monster  deatli,  ftnd  He  mfty  keep  His  heftven  to 
Himself,  ftnd  welcome." — Bu»k, 

2788.  HEAVEN,  Entranos  ta  On  one  oooasion, 
while  speftking  ftt  ft  Bible  Sodety  meeting,  over 
which  the  Mftrquis  of  Anglaseft  presided,  Chnstmas 
Evans  turned  and  personidly  addressed  the  Maiquis 
thus — "  I  imagine,  my  lord,  that  you  have  died,  and 
that  the  angel  of  death  has  taken  your  soul  to  the 
portals  of  the  holy  dty.  Only  ft  few  axe  Admitted 
into  paradise ;  the  entrance  is  nanrow  and  jealously 
watched.  '  Open  I  *  shoots  the  angel  of  death  as 
he  presses  forward  to  secure  a  place  in  heaven 
worthy  of  yoor  lordship.  'Who  tot'  asks  the 
guardiui  of  paradise,  with  an  authoritative  voice. 
*To  the  Honourable  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea.' 
'Who  is  he  V  '  An  dd  officer  in  the  army  of  the 
Duke  of  York.*  'In  that  capadty,'  says  Peter, 
'he  is  not  on  my  list.'  'But  he  has  filled  the 
office  of  High  Master  of  the  Ordnance.'  'That 
may  be  possible,  but  we  know  him  not.'  '  He  has 
becni  several  times  Lord-Iaettenant  of  Ireland.' 
'  I  say  nothing  to  the  contrary,  but  he  is  to  us  a 
total  stranger.'  '  He  was  the  leader  of  the  Horse 
Guards  at  the  BaUle  of  Waterloo.'  '  I  repeat  that 
we  know  nothing  of  him.'  '  Besides  that,  he  was 
for  many  years  President  of  the  Bible  Sodety.' 
*Ho r  shouted  Peter,  *iha;taUere  the  eaee.  He  can 
enter  in ;  indeed,  I  see  his  name  recorded  among 
the  blessed  on  the  books  of  my  Father.' " 

2788.  HEAVEN,  Entranoe  ta  Al  Sirat  is  a 
bridge  extending  from  this  world  to  the  next,  over 
the  abyss  of  hell,  which  must  be  passed  by  every  one 
who  would  enter  the  Mohammedan  paradise.  It  is 
very  narrow,  the  breadth  being  less  than  the  tbread 
of  a  famished  spider,  according  to  some  writers; 
others  compare  it  to  the  edge  of  a  sword  or  of  a 
razor.  The  deceased  cross  with  a  rapidity  propor- 
tioned to  their  virtue.  Some  pass  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning ;  others  with  the  speed  of  a  horse  at  full 
gallop ;  others  still  slower,  on  account  of  the  wdght 
of  their  sins ;  and  many  fall  down  from  it,  and  are 
precipitated  into  hell. — Wheeler. 

2740.  HEAVEN,  Fitness  necessary  for.  I  knew 
a  man  who  had  amassed  great  wealth,  but  had  no 
children  to  inherit  it.  Smitten  with  the  vain  and 
strange  propensity  to  found  a  house  or  make  a 
family,  as  it  is  called,  he  left  his  riches  to  a  distant 
relative.  His  successor  found  himself  suddenly 
raised  from  poverty  to  affluence,  and  thrown  into 
a  position  which  he  had  not  been  trained  to  fill. 
He  was  cast  into  the  society  of  those  to  whose 
tastes  and  habits  and  accomplishments  he  was  an 
utter  and  an  awkward  stranger.  Did  many  envy 
the  child  of  fortune  I  They  might  have  spared  their 
envy.  Left  in  his  original  obscurity,  be  had  been 
a  happy  peasant,  whistling  his  way  home  from  the 
plough  to  a  thatch-roofed  cottage,  or  on  winter 
nights,  around  the  blazing  faggots,  laughing  loud 
and  merry  among  unpolished  ^ors.  Cluld  of  mis- 
fortune I  he  buried  his  happiness  in  the  grave  of  his 
benefactor.  Neither  qualified  by  nature  nor  fitted 
by  education  for  his  position,  he  was  separated  from 
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his  old  only  io  be  despised  bj  bis  new  Msooiates. 
And  bow  bitterly  was  he  disappointed  to  find  that 
in  exchanging  poverty  for  opulence,  daily  toil  for 
injnrioos  indolence,  humble  friends  for  more  distin- 
guished companions,  a  hard  bed  for  one  of  down — 
this  torn  in  his  fortunes  had  flimff  him  on  a  couch, 
not  of  roses,  but  of  thorns  I  In  his  case  the  hopes 
of  the  living  and  the  intentions  of  the  dead  were 
alike  frustrated  The  prize  had  proved  a  blank — 
a  necessary  result  of  the  fatal  oversight  that  iht  heir 
had  not  hetn  made  imetfor  the  inhenUuhoe,  Is  such 
training  needed  for  an  earthly  estate  T  How  much 
more  for  the  *<  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light !  *' 

874L  HEAVEN,  OloilM  ot  A  New  Zealand 
chief  who  visited  England  was  remarkable  for  the 
deep  spirituality  of  hia  mind  and  his  constant  delight 
in  tl&e  Word  of  Gtod.  One  day  he  was  taken  to  see 
a  beautiful  mansion  near  London.  The  gentleman 
who  took  him  expected  to  see  him  greaUv  astonished 
and  charmed  with  its  magnificence  and  splendour ; 
but  it  seemed  to  exdte  little  or  no  admiration  in  his 
mind.  Wondering  how  this  could  be,  he  began  to 
point  out  to  him  its  grandeur  and  the  beauty  of 
its  costly  furniture.  Tamahana  heard  all  silently ; 
then,  lookinff  round  upon  the  walls,  replied,  **Ah/ 
my  Father's  hnue  i$  finer  than  thu."  "  Your  Other's 
bouse  1"  thought  tiie  gentleman,  who  knew  his 
father's  home  was  but  a  poor  mud-cottaga  But 
Tamahana  went  on  to  speak,  in  his  own  expressive, 
touching  strain,  of  the  house  above — the  house 
of  '*many  mansions" — the  eternal  home  of  the 
redeemed. 

2742.  HEAVEN,  Going  to.  A  Christian  man  was 
dying  in  Scotland.  His  daughter  Nellie  sat  by  the 
bedside.  It  was  Sunday  evening,  and  the  bell  of 
the  Scotch  Idrk  was  ringing,  calling  the  people  to 
church.  The  good  old  man,  in  his  dying  dream, 
thought  that  he  was  on  the  way  to  church,  as  he 
used  to  be  when  he  went  in  the  sleigh  across  the 
river;  and  as  the  evening  bell  struck  up,  in  his 
dying  dream  he  thought  it  was  the  call  to  church. 
He  said,  "Hark,  chUdren,  the  bells  are  ringing; 
we  shall  be  late  ;  we  must  make  the  mare  step  out 
quick!"  He  shivered,  and  then  said,  "Pull  the 
buffalo-robe  up  closer,  my  lass  1  It  ii  odd  crossing 
the  river ;  but  we  will  soon  be  there,  Nellie^  we  will 
soon  be  there !"  And  he  smiled  and  said,  **JuH 
there  now."  No  wonder  he  smiled.  The  good  old 
man  had  got  to  church.  Not  the  old  Scoteh  Idrk, 
but  the  temple  in  the  skies.  Juat  aerois  the  river, 
— T<Umage. 

8748.  HEAVEN,  Going  to.  Dr.  Preston,  when 
he  was  dying,  used  these  words :  "  Blessed  be  God, 
though  I  clumge  my  place  /  ihaU  not  change  my 
company  ;  for  I  have  walked  with  Grod  while  living, 
and  now  I  go  to  rest  with  God." 

2744.  HEAVENS,  have  booomo  astanxnomicaL 
There  is  a  saying  of  Haslitt's,  bold,  and  at  first 
seeming  wondrous  true: — "In  the  days  of  Jacob 
there  was  a  ladder  between  heaven  and  earth ;  but 
now  the  heavens  have  gone  farther  off  and  have 
become  astronomicaL" — Oeorgc  Jknason. 

2746.  HEAVEN,  how  entered.  In  Persian  mytho- 
logy a  Peri  is  an  elf  or  faizy,  descended  from  the 
fallen  angels,  who  is  debarred  admission  to  paradise 
until  her  penance  is  accomplished.  On  this  fancy 
Moore  constructed  "Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  in 


which  he  represents  a  Peri  endeavouring  to  find  in 
this  world  something  which  will  serve  as  a  passport 
for  her  through  the  heavenly  gates.  First  she  tries 
the  last  sigh  of  dying  love  expending  itself  for 
another's  good;  but  this,  though  appreciated  by 
Heaven,  is  not  a  prevailing  gift.  Next  she  brings 
the  last  life-drop  of  a  patriot's  blood,  shed  in  behalf 
of  his  country ;  but  this,  though  regarded  by  Heaven 
as  a  choice  offering,  will  not  aviS  to  "  unloose  the 
bars  of  massy  light"  At  last  she  discovers  a  man 
hardened  in  sin — hopeless  and  comfortless — ^who  is 
brought  to  repentance  and  virtue  by  seeing  a  lovely 
child  on  its  Imees  in  prayer ;  and  a  penitential  tear 
caught  from  the  cheek  of  this  once  desperate,  but 
now  humble  and  contrite,  sinner  teeured  what  no 
other  bribe  could  obtain.  The  heavenly  gates  opened. 
— Ohrietian  Age. 

2746.  HEAVEN,  how  won.  Won  by  other  arms 
than  theirs,  it  presents  the  strongest  imaginable  con- 
trast to  the  spectacle  seen  in  ISngland  s  palace  on 
that  day  when  the  kins  demanded  of  his  assembled 
nobles  by  what  titles  they  held  their  land.  "  What 
title  I"  At  the  rash  question  a  hundred  swords 
leaped  from  their  scabbards.  Advancing  on  the 
alarmed  monarch,  "By  these,"  they  repUed,  "we 
won,  and  by  these  we  will  keep  them  1 "  How  dif- 
ferent the  scene  which  heaven  presents  1  All  eyes 
are  fixed  on  Jesus;  every  look  is  love;  gratitude 
glows  in  every  bosom  and  swells  in  eveiy  song. 
Now  with  golden  haips  they  sound  the  Saviour  s 
praises ;  and  now  descending  from  their  thrones  to 
do  Him  homage,  they  cast  their  crowns  in  one 

? littering  heap  at  the  feet  which  were  nailed  on 
Jalvary.— Dr.  Chithrie. 

2747.  HEAVEN,  Image  of.  A  sorrowing  mother, 
bending  over  her  dying  child,  was  trying  to  soothe 
it  by  tidldng  about  heaven.  She  spoke  of  the  glory 
tbere^  of  the  brightness,  of  the  shining  countenances 
of  the  angels  ;  but  a  little  voice  stopj^  her,  saying, 
"  I  should  not  like  to  be  there,  mother,  for  the  light 
hurts  my  eyes."  Then  she  changed  her  word-pic- 
ture, and  spoke  of  the  songs  above,  of  the  harpers, 
of  the  voice  of  many  waters,  of  the  new  song  which 
they  sang  before  the  Throne ;  but  the  child  said, 
"  Mother,  I  cannot  bear  any  noise."  Grieved  and 
disappointed  at  her  failure,  she  took  the  little  one 
in  her  arms  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  mother's 
love.  Then,  as  the  little  sufferer  lay  there^  near 
to  all  it  loved  best  in  the  world,  conscious  only  of 
the  nearness  of  love  and  care,  the  whisper  came, 
"Mother,  if  heaven  is  like  thia^  may  Jesus  take 
me  there ! " 

2748.  HEAVEN,  Kingdom  oi^  and  its  progxesa 

Ton  might  as  well  stand  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  and  be  afraid  it  was  going  to  run  up 
stream  as  to  suppose  that  the  current  of  Christen- 
dom can  run  more  than  one  way.  What  would  you 
think  of  a  man  who  should  stuid  moonstruck  over 
an  eddy,  and  because  that  didn't  gp  right  forward, 
declare  that  the  whole  flood  had  got  out  of  its 
course  f  So  in  the  stream  of  time.  The  things 
that  appear  in  our  day  all  have  bearing  on  the 
coming  triumph  of  the  gospel  and  the  reign  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  on  earth. — Beecher. 

2749.  HEAVEN,  Knowledjge  in.  A  dying  minis- 
ter, quite  ignorant  of  physical  science,  said  to  a 
brother  who  made  it  a  great  study,  "Samuel, 
Samuel  I  1*11  know  more  of  it  in  heaven  in  half  an 
hour  tiian  you  have  learned  all  your  life." — penton. 
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S760.  BEATEN,  Longing  affeer.  Heaven  will 
not  be  own  simply  because  we  have  longed  for  it, 
or  eyen  looked  forward  expectantly  towuds  it^  but 
becanae  we  are  prepared  for  it  A  beggar  dreamt 
onoe  that  he  was  to  inherit  a  kingly  throne.  /(  waa 
ofdy  a  dream,  and  a  pauper's  iSe  followed  in  the 
future^  as  if  no  ^-ision  of  glory  had  oome  to  him. — B» 

2751.  HEAVEN,  Longing  for.  As  his  life  was 
nearing  the  end  Dr.  William  James,  of  Albany, 
said,  "No  young  girl  ever  felt  a  mora  delightful 
fluttering  in  the  prospect  of  a  European  tour  than 
I  feel  in  the  prospect  of  soon  seeing  the  land  of 
never- withering  flowers,  and  of  seeing  Christi  and 
of  knowing  Him,  and  being  known  by  Him." 

876S.  HEAVEN,  Longinf^  fw.  Socrates  was 
glad  when  his  death  approached,  because  he  thought 
be  should  go  to  Hesiod,  Homer,  and  other  learned 
men  deoeased,  whom  he  expected  to  meet  in  the 
other  world.  How  much  more  do  I  rejoice,  who  am 
sure  that  I  shall  see  my  Saviour  Christ,  the  saints, 
patriarohs,  prophets,  apostles,  and  all  holy  men 
who  have  lived  from  Uie  beginning  of  the  world  1 
Since  I  am  sure  to  partake  of  their  felicity,  why 
should  not  I  be  willing  to  die,  to  enjoy  their  per- 
petual society  in  glory  t—.ffenry  BvUinger, 

2768.  HEAVEN,  Longing  for.  A  dying  child 
said  to  his  father,  "Lift  me  up,"  and  the  father 
tenderly  lifted  the  child  higher  on  the  pillow.  But 
again  the  child  said,  "Lift  me  up,"  and  the  father 
took  him  in  his  arms.  Then  the  child  said  faintly, 
"Higher,  higher,  higher,'*  until  the  father  had 
lifted  him  as  high  as  he  could  stretch  his  arms ; 
and  as* the  last  "  higher**  was  whispered,  God  came 
down  and  took  the  little  one  to  His  eternal  home. 
—Moodif, 

275C  HEAVEN,  Longing  for.  At  last  we  feel 
like  Melancthon  on  his  deathbed.  '*Li  there 
anything  else  you  want?"  they  said  to  him, 
"Nothing  but  heaven,*'  he  replied. — Dr,  Parker, 

2765.  HEAVEN,  Looking  forward  to,  illni- 
trated.  A  lady,  unused  to  the  rough  travelling  of 
a  mountain  land,  went  thither  to  make  her  home, 
and  received  from  one  of  her  new  friends  this  bit 
of  advice.  She  had  been  telling  of  her  faintness 
when  guiding  her  horse  through  a  deep  ford  where 
the  waters  ran  swiftly  and  the  roar  was  incessant, 
and  said  she  feared  she  should  never  be  able  to 
overcome  the  abject  physical  terror  which  domi- 
nated her  whenever  she  found  herself  in  the  strong 
current  midway  between  the  banks.  "  Oh !  yes, 
you  will,"  said  her  companion.  '*  Just  take  a  leaf 
in  your  mouth  and  chew  it,  and  as  yon  ride  across 
heep  your  ejf€§  on  the  other  8ide,**—Mr$.  M,  £, 
Sangeter, 

2766.  HEAVEN,  LooUag  forward  to.  Li  the 
i^gn  of  Queen  Mary  a  man  named  Palmer  was 
condemned  to  die.  He  was  earnestly  persuaded  to 
recant,  and  among  other  things,  a  friend  said  to 
him,  "  Take  pity  on  thy  golden  years  and  pleasant 
flowers  of  youth  before  it  is  too  late."  His  beau* 
tiful  reply  was,  "Sir,  I  long  for  those  springing 
flowers  which  shall  never  fade  away." 

2767.  HEAVEN,  Nearing.  I  saw  a  blind  man 
going  slong  the  road  with  his  stafiE,  and  he  kept 
pounding  tiie  earth  and  then  stamping  with  his 
ioQi.    I  said  to  him,  "What  do  you  do  that  for?" 


"  Oh,"  he  said,  '<  I  can  tell  by  the  sound  of  the 
ground  when  I  am  near  a  dwelling."  And  some 
of  yon  can  tell  by  the  sound  of  your  earthly  path- 
way that  you  are  coming  near  to  your  Father's 
house. — Talmage, 

2768.  HEAVEN,  No  leisure  to  observe.  The 
Duke  of  Alva  was  once  asked  if  he  had  observed 
the  eclipses  happening  in  a  certain  year.  He 
replied,  "  I  have  so  much  business  upon  earth  that 
/  have  no  Uieure  to  look  up  to  heaven.*' 

2769.  HEAVEN,  No  royal  road  to,  illQstrated. 
An  ancieut  king  wished  to  be  taught  geometry,  and 
he  asked  the  great  master  getimetrioian  of  the  ago 
to  teach  him  by  some  way  more  speedy  and  less 
difficult  than  the  ordinary  one.  The  reply  of  the 
geometrician  was,  **  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
geometiy." 

2760.  HEAVEN,  no  sphere  for  bigotry.  White- 
field,  when  in  Edinburgh,  had  on  one  occasion  stepped 
into  a  stage-coach  about  to  start  from  the  city.  A 
lady,  who  belonged  to  a  different  denomination  of 
Christians,  happened  to  step  into  the  same  coach. 
Observing  her  companion,  she  started  up  with 
alarm,  and  asked,  *'Are  not  you  Mr.  Whitefield, 
sirt"  "Yes,  Madam."  "Oh,  then,  let  me  get 
out"  "Surelv,  Madam,"  was  the  calm  reply.  "But 
before  you  go  let  me  ask  you  one  Question — 'Suppose 
you  die  and  go  to  heaven,  and  then  suppose  J  die 
and  go  there  also :  when  I  come  in,  will  you  go 
oulf" 

2761.  HEAVEN,  not  entered  without  prepara- 
tion. A  great  man  once  had  an  extraordinary  mark 
of  distinction  and  honour  sent  him  by  his  prince  as 
he  lay  on  his  deathbed.  "  Alas  i "  sud  he,  looking 
coldly  upon  it,  "this  is  a  mighty  fine  thing  in  this 
oountry ;  but  I  am  going  to  a  country  where  it  will 
be  of  no  service  to  me."  And  that  is  what  men 
will  have  to  say  of  all  those  things  the  world  prixes, 
and  oonnts  its  own  to  bestow.  We  leave  them  all 
behind  at  last.  And  then  the  all-important  question 
is  that  fitness  which  Christ  alone  can  bestow,  the 
wedding  garment  heaven  prepared,  and  heaven  given 
to  all  who  seek  it.  And  therefore  though  men  may 
despise  the  graces  over  which  Christ  pronounces  his 
beatitudes,  there  is  coming  a  day  when  they  will  be 
all-essentiaL  The  Eastern  vizier  of  whom  Trench 
tells  us,  who  refused  the  garment  of  honour,  plain 
as  it  was,  for  it  had  been  dianged  on  the  way,  and 
who  entered  in  his  own  resplendent  robes  into  the 
king's  presence,  to  lose  his  life  for  the  affront,  is  but 
an  illustration  of  men  going  forward  unprepared 
toward  the  solemn  realities  of  death  and  of  eternity. 
How  can  we  appear  in  that  great  day  of  His  comings 
unless  we  are  found  as  He  would  have  ns  be? 
Surprise^  confusion,  condemnation  awaits  every  soul 
of  man,  whether  he  be  prince  or  pauper,  who  laeki 
the  wedding  garmerU  in  that  hour,  ^Bind  him, 
hand  and  foot»"  the  King  will  say,  "and  take  him 
away,  and  cast  him  into  outer  darlmess." — B. 

2762.  HEAVEN,  not  of  merit.  The  lato  Rev. 
O.  J.  Latrobe  visited  a  certain  nobleman  in  Ire- 
land who  devoted  considerable  sums  to  charitable 
purposes,  and,  among  other  benevolent  acts,  bad 
erected  an  elei^antehurch  at  his  own  expense.  The 
nobleman,  with  great  pleasure,  showed  Mr.  Iiatrobe 
his  estate,  pointed  him  to  the  church,  and  said, 
"  Now,  sir,  do  you  not  think  that  toili  isurit  heaven  t '' 
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Mr.  Latrobe  paused  for  a  moment,  and  laid,  "  Fray, 
my  lord,  what  may  yomr  estate  be  worth  a  year  I  " 
**  I  imagine,"  said  the  nobleman,  "  abont  thirteen 
or  fourteen  thousand  pounds."  '*  And  do  you  thinlc, 
my  lord,**  answered  the  minister,  **  that  Ood  tpovld 
9dl  heaven  even  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand 
pounds  \  '* 

2763.  HEAVEN,  Occupation  in.  Faraday,  the 
distinguished  scientist,  was  once  asked,  "  Have  you 
conceived  to  yourself  what  will  be  your  occupation 
in  the  next  world  t "  Hesitating  a  while,  Faraday 
answered,  "'Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the 
things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
Him.'    I  shall  be  with  Ohrist,  and  that's  enough." 

S7M.  HEAVEN,  on  earth.  In  one  of  his  last 
hours  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott  said,  "  This  is  heaven 
begun.  I  have  done  with  darkness  for  ever.  Satan 
is  vanquished  1  Nothing  now  remains  but  salva- 
tion with  eternal  glory— eternal  glory ! " 

8766.  HEAVEN,  our  countiy.  When  Anaza- 
goras  was  accused  of  not  studying  politics  for  his 
country's  good,  he  replied,  "  I  have  a  great  care  of 
my  country,"  pointing  up  to  heaven. — Ntw  Ha/ndr 
hook  of  lUuttnUions, 

8766.  HEAVEN,  oor  homo.  In  our  last  dread- 
ful war  the  Federals  and  the  Ck>nfederates  were 
encamped  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Rappahannock, 
and  one  morning  the  brass  band  of  the  Northern 
troops  played  the  national  air,  and  all  the  Northern 
troops  cheered  and  cheered.  Then,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Rappahannock,  the  brass  band  of  the 
Confederates  played  "  My  Maryland  "  and  **  Dixie," 
and  then  all  the  Southern  troops  cheered  and 
cheered.  But  after  a  while  one  of  the  bands  struck 
up  "Home,  Sweet  Home^"  and  the  band  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  took  up  the  strain,  and 
when  the  tune  was  done  the  Confederates  and  the 
Federals  jM  together  united,  as  the  tears  rolled 
down  their  cheeks,  in  one  great  **  Huzza  I  huzza  !  " 

,  Well,  my  friends,  heaven  comes  very  near  to-day. 
It  is  only  a  stream  that  divides  us — the  narrrw 
stream  of  death ;  and  the  voices  there  and  the 
voices  here  seem  to  commingle,  and  we  join 
trumpets  and  hosannahs  and  hallelujahs,  and  the 
chorus  of  the  united  song  of  earth  and  heaven  is, 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home." — Talmoffe. 

8767.  HEAVEN,  our  home.  It  was  stormy  from 
shore  to  shore,  without  a  single  fair  day.  But  the 
place  to  which  we  were  going  was  my  home ;  there 
was  my  family;  there  was  my  church  ;  there  were 
my  friends,  who  were  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own 
life.  And  I  lay  perfectly  happy  in  the  midst  of 
sickness  and  nausea.  All  that  the  boat  oould  do 
to  me  oould  not  keep  down  the  exultation  and  joy 
which  rose  up  in  me.  For  eveiy  single  hour,  was 
earrying  me  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  tpoi  inhere 
fMW  all  that  I  loved  in  the  roorid.  It  was  deep»  dark 
midnight  when  we  ran  into  Halifax.  I  coiUd  see 
nothing.  Yet  the  moment  we  came  into  still 
water  I  rnse  from  my  berth  and  got  up  on  deck. 
And  as  1  sat  near  the  smoke-stack  while  they  were 
unloading  the  cargo,  upon  the  wharf  I  saw  the 
shadow  of  a  person,  apparently,  going  backward 
and  forward  near  me.  At  last  the  thought  occurred 
to  me,  "Am  I  watched?"  Just  then  the  person 
addressed  me,  saying,  "Is  this  Mr.  Beecher?"  "It 
is,"  I  replied.     *'  I  have  a  telegram  for  yon  from 


your  wife."  I  had  not  realised  that  I  had  struck 
the  continent  where  my  family  were.  There,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  in  darkness,  the  in- 
telligence that  I  had  a  telegram  from  home— I 
cannot  tell  you  what  a  thrill  it  sent  through  me ! 
We  are  all  sailing  home  ;  and  by-and-by,  when  we 
are  not  thinking  of  it,  some  shadowy  thing  (men 
call  it  death),  at  midnight,  will  pass  by,  and  will 
call  us  by  name,  and  will  say,  "  /  have  a  meatagefor 
you  from  home ;  God  waits  for  you."  Are  they 
worthy  of  anything  but  pity  who  are  not  able  to 
bear  the  hardships  of  the  voyage  ?  It  will  not  be 
long  before  you,  and  I,  and  every  one  of  us  will  hear 
the  messenger  sent  to  bring  us  back  to  heaven.  It 
is  pleasant  to  me  to  think  tiiat  we  are  wanted  there. 
I  am  thankful  to  think  that  God  loves  in  soch 
a  way  that  He  yearns  for  me — yes,  a  great  deal 
more,  than  I  do  for  Him. — Beeeher  {eondokeed)^ 

8768.  HEAVEN,  Perpetnal  blessednesB  o£  In 
the  London  Exhibition  there  wris  once  a  beautiful 
painting,  representing  a  mother  on  her  knees  in  her 
desolate  chamber  beside  the  body  of  her  little  child. 
Her  face  rose  to  just  such  a  height  that  she  looked 
across  the  edge  of  the  coffin  straight  towards  an 
open  window,  through  which  the  western  sun  was 
streaming  rays  of  lustrous  twilight,  kindling  the 
whole  sky  with  supernatural  silver,  purple,  violet, 
and  gold.  Her  eyes  were  arrested  with  the  wonder- 
ful  sunset ;  and  the  legend  underneath  the  picture 
was  what  perhaps  she  might  have  been  repeating 
to  herself :  "  The  sun  shall  be  no  more  thy  light  by 
day;  neither  for  brightness  shall  the  moon  give 
light  unto  thee ;  but  the  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee 
an  everlasting  light,  and  thy  God  thy  glory.  Thy 
sun  ^all  no  more  go  down ;  neither  shsJl  thy  moon 
withdraw  itself ;  for  the  Lord  shall  be  thine  ever- 
lasting light,  and  the  days  of  thy  mourning  shall  be 
ended." — Dr,  0.  &  Eobimon, 

8769.  HEAVEN,  Preparation  for.  A  traveller 
who  had  recently  returned  from  Jerusalem  dis- 
covered, in  conversation  with  Humboldt,  that  he 
was  as  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  streets  and 
houses  of  Jerusalem  as  he  himself  was ;  whereupon 
he  asked  Uie  aged  philosopher  how  long  it  was  since 
he  visited  Jerusalem.  He  replied,  "I  have  never 
been  there,  but  I  expected  to  go  sixty  years  since 
and  I  prepared  myself."  ShoiUd  not  the  heavenly 
home  be  as  familar  to  those  who  expect  to  dwell 
there  eternally  ? 

8770.  HEAVEN,  Preparation  for.  Droll  in  ex- 
pression, but  grand  in  sentiment  were  the  words 
of  the  Rev.  Z.  Bradford,  in  his  last  illness,  when, 
suddenly  checking  the  tears  wrung  from  him  by 
the  prospect  of  separating  from  his  young  children, 
he  said,  "This  will  never  do;  I  am  not  going 
snivelling  into  heaven." — Christian  Age, 

8771.  HEAVEN,  Preparing  for.  A  lady  friend 
of  mine  was  starting  from  England,  with  others, 
for  America;  and  when  she  got  to  Liverpool  all 
her  friends  wanted  to  go  to  the  same  hotel,  but  it 
was  full,  and  they  had  to  go  away ;  but  she  had 
been  thoughtful  enough  to  take  precautions,  and 
had  sent  a  telegram  and  engaged  her  room  before. 
Let  the  news  go  up  on  high  tbat  you  want  a  mansion 
there,  and  write  down  your  name  in  the  book. — 
Moody. 

8778.  HEAVEN,  Preparing  for.  A  traveller 
doth  not  buy  snob  things  as  he  cannot  oariy  with 
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tiim,  A  In«i  honseii,  hoiuefaold  ataff ;  bnt  jewels, 
peMria,  Aid  socib  as  are  portable.  Our  wealth  does 
aot  follow  118  iBi»  ^e  other  world,  bat  oor  works 
do.  We  are  travettwa  to  a  ooontry  whose  com- 
modities will  not  be  beoght  with  gold  and  silver, 
and  therefore  we  are  stof^  «p  for  heayen  iuck 
tMn0§  a$  will  pau  ourrent  tktn.  Men  that  make  a 
Toyage  to  the  Indies  will  cany  snoh  wares  as  are 
acceptable  there,  elie  tbey  do  nothing. — Dr.  Manton, 

2778.  HEA7£N»  Pxepaxing  for.  I  do  not  know 
if  any  of  you  baye  read  and  are  aocuiainted  with 
the  essay  of  that  eminent  man  Richard  Owen,  '*  On 
the  Nature  of  Limbs."  If  so,  you  did  not  fail  to 
meditate  on  that  frontispiece,  in  which  the  science 
of  anatomy  rises  into  more  than  the  play  of  poetry ; 
where  that  great — perhaps  greatest-— of  all  anato- 
mists, does  not  hesitate  to  show  us  by  a  diagram 
the  human  skeleton  hand,  clothed  upon,  preening, 
developing  into  the  wing  of  the  angel.  But/atSi 
see*  more  than  toienee;  faith  does  inc&ed  behold  the 
hand  rising  into  the  wing-— indeed  sees  in  the  hand 
only  the  undeveloped  wing. — PaxUm  Hood, 

t774L  HEAVEN,  Bacognition  of  friends  in. 
Luther,  the  night  before  he  died,  was  reasonably 
well,  and  sat  with  his  friends  at  table.  The  matter 
of  their  discourse  was,  whether  we  shall  know  one 
another  in  heaven  or  not  Lather  held  it  affirma- 
tively, and  this  was  one  reason  he  gave  :  Adam,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  Eve,  knew  what  she  was,  not  by 
discourse,  bnt  by  Divine  revelation ;  so  shall  we  in 
the  life  to  come. — Trapp. 

2776.  HEAVEN,  recognition  of  loyed  onoi  there. 
Not  long  ago  I  stood  by  the  deathbed  of  a  little 
girL  Every  fibre  of  her  body  and  sonl  recoiled 
from  the  thought  of  death.  '*  Don't  let  me  die," 
she  said ;  '*  don't  let  me  die.  Hold  me  fast.  Oh, 
I  can't  ga"  "Jenny,"  I  said,  "you  have  two 
brothers  in  the  other  world,  and  there  are  thou- 
sands of  tender-hearted  people  over  there  who  will 
love  yon  and  take  care  of  you."  Bat  she  cried  out 
again  despairingly,  ^Dwi  let  me  go;  ihey  aire 
Mtrangere  over  there.**  But  even  as  she  was  pleading 
her  little  hands  relaxed  their  clinging  hold  from 
my  waist  and  lifted  themselves  eagerly  aloft.  Her 
face  was  turned  upwards  ;  but  it  was  her  eyes  that 
told  the  story.  They  were  filled  with  the  light  of 
Divine  recognition.  They  saw  something  plainly 
that  we  could  not  see ;  and  they  grew  brighter  and 
brighter.  '*  Mamma,"  she  said,  "  mamma,  ihey  are 
not  ttrangert ;  Fm  not  afraid."  Her  form  relapsed 
among  the  pillows,  and  she  was  gone. — ifrs.  MeUn 
WmiamB, 

277S.  HEAVEN,  BeprofOntationfl  of.  When 
Malherbe  was  dying  his  confessor  represented  to 
-him  the  felicities  of  a  future  state  in  low  and  trite 
expressions.  The  dying  critic  interrupted  him, 
"  Hold  your  tongue,  he  said  ;  "  your  wretched 
style  only  makes  me  out  of  conceit  with  them  1 " 
— /.  Ulxradi. 

2777.  HEAVEN,  Saints'  arrival  at  In  yonder 
vessel,  which  enters  the  harbour  with  masts  sprung, 
sails  rent»  seams  yawning,  bulwarks  gone,  bearing 
all  the  marks  of  having  battled  with  storms  and 
ridden  many  a  crestied  wave,  and  on  her  deck  a 
crew  of  weather-beaten  and  worn  men,  happy  and 
glad  to  reach  the  land  again — ^behold  the  plight  in 
which  the  believer  arrives  at  heayen.  It  is  hard 
work  to  get  there.    No  doubt  of  it    Paul  the 


workman,  in  labonrs  more  abundant;  Paul  the 
martyr,  in  stripes  above  measure ;  .  .  .  Paul,  the 
patient  sufferer  for  Christ ;  .  .  .  even  Paul  stood 
alarmed  lest  he  himself  should  be  a  castaway.  The 
righteous  waredy  are  taved.  The  busiest  in  praying, 
watching,  working,  fighting,  are  no  more  than  saved. 
-^Gvikrie. 

277$.  HEAVEN,  How  progress  towards.  An 
old  woman  who  had  been  unduly  persecuted  for  her 
piety  by  an  ungodly  and  profane  fanner  of  the 
neighbonrhood  was  walking  one  dayto  chapel  as 
he  came  riding  recklessly  ^ong.  "There  you  are 
again,"  he  sneered,  "  crawling  to  heaven."  "  That's 
better,"  was  the  unexpected  and  appropriate  reply, 
**  than  galloping  to  heU."— (?.  B. 

2779.  HEAVEN,  Sooietj  of.  There  is  a  degree 
of  melancholy  grandeur  in  the  idea  of  a  heathen  of 
old,  who^  amid  all  the  darkness  and  ignorance  and 
superstition  in  which  he  lived,  could  compose  his 
mind  to  death  in  the  supposition  that,  in  the 
Elysian  fields  of  his  mjrthology,  he  should  meet  with 
Plato,  and  with  Socrates,  and  with  Homer,  and 
with  Hesiod,  and  a  host  of  other  illustrious  worthies, 
and  spend  his  eternity  with  them  in  a  philosophy 
refined  from  the  grossness  of  earth.  Miserable 
comfort  I  His  Elysian  fields  were  fables,  not  even 
cunningly  devised.  "But  Mre  know  that  if  our 
earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved  we 
have  a  building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens;"  and  in  those 
mansions  of  eternal  gloiy  are  to  be  found  the 
martyred  Abel  ;  that  patriarch  who  walked  with 
God,  and  was  translated  without  tasting  death  ; 
the  father  of  the  faithful,  Abraham ;  with  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  Mosea,  Joehul^  prophets,  priests,  and 
kings,  apostles,  martyrs,  and  innumerable  servants 
of  the  Lord  less  distinguished,  thousands  of  thou- 
sands, gathered  out  of  every  tribe  and  kindred 
and  people,  and  frodi  every  age  and  generation  of 
the  world. — Gregory  T.  Bedell, 

2780.  HEAVEN,  The  Christian's  homo.  Some 
one  asked  a  Scotchman  if  he  was  on  his  way  to 
heaven.  "Why,  man,"  he  said,  **I  live  there." 
He  was  only  a  pUgrim  here.  Heaven  was  his  borne. 
— Moody. 

2781.  HEAVEN,  The  Christian's  right  to.  The 
late  Rev.  Robert  Thomas,  of  Hanover,  was  once 
asked  if  he  felt  sure  of  going  to  heaven  when  he 
died.  We  heard  him  reply,  "  Where  dte  can  I 
go  t " — Hev,  /.  Idriayn  Jonee. 

2782.  HEAVEN,  The  sweeter  hecanse  of  depri- 
vation. A  poor  blind  wonum  said  in  conversation, 
*' Heaven  will  be  sweeter  to  me  than  to  you, 
because  I  have  never  seed  the  light  of  the  sun,  nor 
the  green  fields,  nor  the  human  face.  And,  oh  I 
when  light  bursts  on  me  for  the  first  time,  and  that 
uncreated  light,  and  I  see  Jesus  and  the  glories  of 
heaven,  heaven  will  be  sweeter  to  me  than  to  you  1 " 
— Chrittian*9  Penny  Record, 

2788»  HEAVEN,  Way  to.  Bishop  Wilberforce 
was  once  standing  on  a  station  platform  waiting 
for  a  train,  when  a  facetious  farmer,  who  had  been 
dining  rather  too  well  at  a  market  oidinary,  accosted 
him  and  said,  laughing,  "My  lord,  can  you  tell 
us  what's  the  shortest  way  from  here  to  heaven  ?  " 
'*  Oh  yes,  my  friend,"  ^answered  the  Bishop^  "  twrn 
to  ihe  right  and  keep  eiraight  onJ* 
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S7S4.  HEAVEN,  Way  ia  John  Bunyan  was 
once  aaked  a  queBtion  about  heaven  which  he  could 
not  answer,  because  the  matter  was  not  revealed  in 
the  Scriptures ;  and  he  thereupon  advised  the  in- 
quirer to  live  a  holy  life  and  go  and  me. — ChrMan 

2786.  BEATEN,  what  it  la.  *<  Are  you  dream- 
ing, father!"  I  mid  <»ne  day,  when  he  (Father 
Taylor)  was  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  with  dosed 
eyes  and  a  happy  smile  playing  about  his  mouthy 
'*  I  am  in  heaven  a  little  way,"  he  answered,  with- 
out moving.  "And  what  U  heaven,  really?"  I 
asked,  climbing  upon  his  knees.  "  It  u  loving  Ood" 
he  replied,  still  with  the  same  soft  dreamy  tone. — 
Mrs,  Judge  RuudL 

27M.  HEAVEN,  wliat  It  ia  A  scoffing  infidel 
of  considerable  talents,  being  once  in  the  company 
of  a  penMm  of  slender  intellect,  but  of  genuine  piety, 
and  supposing,  no  doubt,  that  he  should  obtain  an 
easy  triumph  in  the  display  of  his  ungodly  wit,  p^t 
the  following  question  to  him  :  **  I  understand,  sir, 
that  you  expect  to  go  to  heaven  when  yon  die  ;  can 
you  tell  me  what  sort  of  a  place  heaven  is  I "  *'  Tes, 
sir,"  replied  the  Christian  ;  **Juaven  it  a  prepared 
plaufor  a  prepared  people ;  and  if  your  soul  is  not 
prepared  for  it,  with  all  your  boasted  wisdom,  you 
will  never  enter  there." 

2787.  HEAVEN,  where  it  bagina  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Waterston,  father  of  Kev.  Dr.  Waterston,  met  Father 
Taylor  about  a  vear  before  he  died,  both  very  old. 
Father  Taylor,  m  his  usual  ardent  way,  caught  and 
embraced  him,  saying,  "  I  am  as  glad  to  see  you  as 
I  should  be  to  see  St.  Paul !  "  •*  Ah  1 "  repUed 
Mr.  Waterston,  **  we  must  go  to  heaven  if  we 
would  see  St  Paul"  **  Wherever;"  replied  Father 
Taylor,  with  his  grandest  emphasis  of  voice  and 
manner — **  Wherever  the  truly  good  man  Is,  there  is 
heaven*" — Life  of  Father  Taywr^ 

2788.  HEAVEN,  Wicked  cannot  anter.  A  noble- 
man, seeing  a  large  stone  lying  near  his  gate,  ordered 
his  servant,  with  an  oath,  to  send  it  to  hell.  '*  If," 
said  the  servant,  "I  were  to  throw  it  to  heaven, 
it  would  be  more  completely  out  of  your  lordship's 
way." — Arvine, 

2788.  HEAVEN,  Wondan  of.  John  Newton 
said,  *'When  I  set  to  heaven  I  shall  see  three 
wonders  there.  The  first  wonder  will  be,  to  see 
many  people  there  whom  I  did  not  expect  to  see — 
the  second  wonder  will  be,  to  miu  many  people 
whom  I  did  expect  to  see;  and  the  third  and 
greatest  iponder  of  all,  will  be  to  find  myself  there." 

2790.  HEAVEN,  worth  itrnggUng  for.  When 
C»sar  was  marchmg  on  a  city  he  saw  the  people 
running;  they  did  not  make  any  fight  for  their 
city.  It  was  a  magnificent  city,  and  Cesar  said  to 
his  staff  officers,  ^  See  those  men  run  from  the  city 
without  making  any  defence  of  it.  If  men  will  not 
fight  for  such  a  city  as  that,  whal  leiU  they  fight 
firt**  And  if  we  will  not  make  a  struggle  for 
heaven,  for  what  will  we  struggle  t — Talmage, 

2791.  HEAVENLY  life.  What  it  ia  ak  aioapa 
from  7  That  life  will  be  emancipation  from  a  dying 
and,  in  itt  beet  Hate,  a  rettrietive  body.  This  is  cer- 
tain. Whatever  else  takes  place  at  death,  we  shall 
surely  leave  this  covered  skeleton.  We  shall  no 
longer  look  out  upon  God's  universe  through  dying 


eye%  nor  get  the  major  part  of  our  knowledge  of 
it  through  the  discipline  of  pain.  One  of  Quarles' 
Emblems  of  Life  is  a  child  peering  sadly  out  be- 
tween the  ribs  of  a  skeleton  bare  and  dead.  That 
emblem  we  shall  smile  at  as  belonging  to  a  past 
world.  To  thousands  of  sufferers  this  will  be  a 
glad  escape.  Think  what  it  must  be  to  the  bUnd, 
the  deaf,  the  crippled  1  **  Let  me  pass  ov<,"  were 
the  significant  dying  words  of  one  believer,  which 
I  find  upon  her  tombstone.  The  reetridione  of 
sense  will  cease.  We  shall  exchange  pain  for  ease, 
weariness  for  strength,  confinement  for  freedom. 
To  those  who  have  long  since  forgotten  what  the 
sensations  of  health  are  this  is  a  glad  assurance. 
Said  one  of  the  saints,  who  for  years  had  not  known 
a  painless  hour,  when  asked  what  was  his  most 
vivid  conception  of  heaven,  **  Freedom  from  palpi^ 
tation  of  the  heart"  His  whole  being  had  been 
so  long  absorbed  in  conflict  with  that  form  of  suf- 
fering, that  to  be  rid  of  it  was  often  all  the  heaven 
he  haid  strength  to  think  ot  Who  of  us,  if  at  peace 
with  Grod,  does  not  sometimes  exult  in  this  thought : 
*'  One  thing  I  know ;  whatever  else  is  before  me,  I 
am  going  out  of  this  worn-out  body,  to  be  shut  up 
in  it  no  more  for  ever," — Profeseor  Atutin  Phelpe, 

2792.  HEEDLESSNESS,  of  man.  A  musical 
amateur  of  eminence,  who  had  often  observed  Mr. 
Cadogan's  inattention  to  his  performances,  said  to 
him  one  day,  '*  Come,  I  am  determined  to  make  you 
feel  the  power  of  music ;  pay  particular  attention  to 
this  piece."  It  was  played.  **  Well,  what  do  you 
say  now  f "  •*  Just  what  I  said  before."  *'  What  I 
can  you  hear  this  and  not  be  charmed  T  I  am  sur- 
prisM  at  your  insensibility  I  Where  are  your  ears ! " 
"Bear  with  me,  my  lord,"  replied  Mr.  Cadogan, 
**  since  I  too  have  had  Iny  surprise. '  I  have  from 
the  pulpit  set  before  you  the  most  striking  and 
affecting  truths;  I  have  found  notes  that  might 
have  awakened  the  dead  ;  I  have  said,  'Surely  he 
will  feel  now ; '  but  you  never  seemed  charmed  with 
my  music,  though  infinitely  more  interesting  than 
yours.  I  too  might  have  said,  *  Where  are  his 
ears?'" 

2798.  HELL,  Anticipation  of  A  pious  gentle- 
man was  once  called  to  visit  an  unhappy  old  man 
who  lay  at  the  point  of  death.  For  several  years 
he  had  been  an  avowed  infidel  He  had  been  ac- 
customed to  scoff  at  Scripture ;  but  he  principally 
exercised  his  profane  vrit  in  ridiculing  the  justice  of 
Gk>d  and  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked.  He 
died  convinced,  but  not  converted.  His  death  was 
truly  awfuL  With  his  last  quivering  breath  he  ex- 
claimed, **  Now  I  know  there  is  a  hell,  for  I  feel 
it  r-^WhUecrou. 

S794.  HELL,  Hlnatration  of  A  great  and  rich 
man  in  one  of  our  towns  in  the  West  was  once 
taken  sick  and  lost  his  mind.  When  he  recovered 
from  his  sickness  he  was  still  a  deranged  man.  He 
seemed  never  to  know  his  own  wife  or  children. 
He  forgot  all  his  old  friends.  For  seven  long  years 
he  was  in  this  unhappy  state.  One  day,  while 
sitting  in  the  room  where  hii  daughters  were,  he 
sprang  from  hia  chair  and  cried  out  in  great  joy, 
"Thank  God,  I  am  out  at  lastl"  I  cannot  describe 
the  scene  of  that  hour.  He  embraced  and  kissed 
his  daughters.  He  wept  with  joy  on  the  bosom  of 
his  wife,  and  acted  as  if  he  had  not  seen  them  for 
many  years,    At  last  he  said  to  them,  ''For  seveo 
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long  yean  I  have  been  in  a  bnmiog  helL  It  was  a 
horrible  oayem  of  lakes  and  rocks  and  monntains 
of  fite*  I  saw  millions  there,  bnt  oonld  find  no 
friend*  I  was  eyer  boming,  yet  never  oonsnmed ; 
oyer  dying,  yet  neyer  dead.  No  light  of  the  sun 
shined  there,  and  no  smile  of  Qod  was  seen*  I  re- 
membered there  every  sinful  thing  I  had  done,  and 
was  tormented  in  my  sonL  I  thought  of  the  soffer- 
ings  and  death  of  that  blessed  Sayioor,  and  how  I 
hM  treated  Him*  There  was  no  rest  to  my  soul 
day  nor  night  I  had  no  hope  there.  Yet  I  wan- 
dered in  madness  to  find  some  way  of  esoapei  At 
last,  as  I  stood  on  the  top  of  a  high  rock  blazing 
with  heat)  I  saw  in  the  distance  a  little  opening  like 
the  light  of  the  sky.  I  lumped  headlong  down,  and 
with  all  my  powers  made  my  way  towwds  it  At 
last  I  climbed  up  to  it,  and  worked  and  struggled 
through;  and,  blessed  be  God,  here  I  am  again, 
with  my  beloved  wife  and  children."  Now,  mv 
friends,  suppose  there  is  no  such  place  as  helL 
Suppose  some  one  should  be  so  foolish  as  to  hope 
that  there  is  no  such  place.  Yet  remember,  that 
if  Grod  can  make  a  man's  own  mind  such  a  hell  as 
this  while  he  is  yet  in  this  world.  He  can  find  a 
still  more  fearful  hell  for  him  in  the  world  to  come. 
— Bitkop  Me^de* 

1796.  HELLi  neoesMzy.  President  Andrew 
Jackson's  famous  reply  to  a  young  man  who 
objected  to  the  doctrine  of  future  punishments  is 
well  known.  "  I  thank  God,"  said  the  youth,  **  I  have 
too  much  good  sense  to  believe  there  is  such  a  place 
as  heU."  **Well,  sir,"  said  General  Jackson,  **I 
thank  God  there  n  such  a  place."  **  Why,  general," 
asked  the  young  man,  "  what  do  you  want  with  such 
a  place  of  torment  as  hell  ? "  To  which  the  genextd 
replied,  as  quick  as  lightning,  "To  put  sudi  rascals 
as  you  in,  that  oppose  and  vUify  the  Christian 
religion."  The  young  man  said  no  more,  and  soon 
after  found  it  convenient  to  leave;— CyiiojKRfta  of 
Biography. 

8796.  HELL,  Opbdong  conoerxiliig.  Father 
Taylor,  once  preaching  from  *'  The  wicked  shall  be 
turned  into  liell,"  began— "God  said  that.  How 
many  piping  pettifoggers  of  Satan  will  you  set 
against  His  word?  Voltaire*' — bending  forward 
and  looking  down — "  Voltaire,  what  do  you  think 
about  it  now  f " 

2797.  HEUL  T«nor  oL  After  the  Beformation 
Neil  Ramsay,  Laird  of  Dalhousie,  having  been  at  a 
preaching  with  the  Regent  Moray,  was  asked  how 
he  liked  the  sermon.  "Passing  well,"  said  he. 
*'  Purgatory  has  been  altogether  done  away  with  ; 
if  to-morrow  he  will  do  away  with  hell,  I  will 
give  him  half  the  lands  of  Dalhousie." — Clerieal 
Aneedotei, 

S798.  HELL,  where  ii  it?  "Where  is  hell?" 
was  the  question  once  asked  by  a  scoffer.  Brief 
but  tellyig  was  the  reply,  **  Anywhere  ouUide  of 
heaven." — BiUical  Mueeum, 

t799.  HELP,  Call  for.  An  exciting  scene  was 
lately  witnessed  on  Dee  Sands.  Mr.  Joseph  Broster 
was  driving  along  the  shore,  when  he  became  en- 
gulfed in  a  quickrand.  The  horse  and  cart  gradu- 
ally sank,  until  the  animal's  head  only  was  visible. 
Mr.  Broster,  who  was  also  rapidly  disappearing, 
cried  for  help  to  some  Neston  fishermen,  and  he  was 
eventually  rescued,  as  well  as  the  horse  and  cart, 
but  not  without  great  dilfionlty.    Mr.  Broster  de- 


scribes the  sensation  of  sinking  as  if  his  legs  were 
being  dragged  away  from  his  Iwdy. 

2800.  HEU,  do  not  parado  it  Almost  every 
day  I  have  occasion  to  go  past  the  shop  of  a  cobbler 
in  whose  window  there  lumgs  a  neatly  printed  card 
bearing  the  inscription,  "  Invisible  Patoning." 

2601.  HELP,  miist  be  immadiatOi  I  had  a  friend 
who  stood  by  the  rail-track  at  Carlisle,  Penn., 
when  the  ammunition  had  given  out  at  Antietam, 
and  he  saw  the  train  from  Harrisburg,  freighted 
with  shot  and  shell,  as  it  went  thundering  down 
toward  the  battlefield.  He  said  that  it  stopped 
not  for  any  crossing.  They  put  down  the  brakes 
for  no  grade.  They  held  up  for  no  periL  The 
wheels  were  on  fire  with  the  speed  as  they  dashed 
past  If  the  train  did  not  come  up  in  time  with  the 
ammnnition,  it  might  as  well  not  come  at  alL  So^ 
my  friends,  there  are  times  in  our  lives  when  we 
must  have  heUp  immediately  or  perish.  The  grace 
that  comes  too  late  is  no  grace  at  all*  What  yon 
and  I  want  is  a  God — now. — Talmage^ 

8802.  HELP,  MntnaL  In  the  old  anti-sUvery 
days  Wilberf orce  said  to  Dr.  Lushington, "  You  are 
the  only  man  to  support  me ;  and  when  you  make  a 
speech  I  will  cheer  you,  and  when  I  make  one  do 
you  cheer  me." — Sir  WUfrid  Laweon* 

2606.  HELP,  True.  A  poor  fellow  in  Exeter 
Hall  signed  the  temperance  pledge  some  twenty  or 
thirty  vears  ago.  He  was  a  prize-fighter — ^a  miser- 
able, debaudied,  degraded,  ignorant  creature.  A 
gentieman  stood  by  his  side,  a  builder  in  London, 
employing  some  hundreds  of  men,  and  he  said  to 
him— what  did  he  say?  "SUck  to  it?"  No! 
"  I  hope  you  will  stick  to  it,  my  friend  ?  "  No  ! 
"It  will  be  a  good  thing  for  you  if  you  stick  to 
it?"  Nol  He  said  this— "Where  do  you  sleep  to- 
night f"  "Where  I  slept  last  night"  "And 
where  is  that?"  "In  the  stieets.''  "No,  you 
won't ;  you  have  aigned  this  pledge,  and  you  belong 
to  this  society,  and  you  are  going  home  with  me. 

^.  B.  GougK 


2604.  HELPLESSNESS*  Human.  During  a  fire 
at  a  distillery  in  America  a  man  was  seen  amongst 
the  blazing  timbers  in  a  position  which  rendered  It 
impossible  to  afford  him  the  slightest  help.  The 
poor  fellow  was  observed  lifting  up  his  hands,  en- 
deavouring to  bea^  off  the  flames  ;  in  fact,  fencing 
with  them,  as  if  he  thought  he  could  frighten  them 
from  their  prey.— Denton. 


HELPMEET,  a  foitable.  Gobat,  aftei 
spending  eight  years  in  Abyssinia,  came  home  Ut 
seek  a  helpmeet  for  himself  in  his  difficult  sphere. 
Several  ladies  were  suggested  to  him  by  his  frienda 
One  seemed  likely  to  be  peculiarly  eligible,  who  had 
much  wished  to  become  a  missionary ;  but  Gobat, 
seeing  her  drive  out  in  a  sumptuous  coach  with  two 
beautiful  horses  to  visit  the  sick  and  the  poor,  said 
to  himself,  "  Thie  will  noi  do  for  Ahyuinia,"  and 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  leaving  the  house.— 
Prom  AiUolnoffraphy  qf  Biihop  Gobat. 

2606.  HERESIES,  Hatred  of.  When  Polycarp 
was  at  Rome  he  employed  his  time  in  confirming 
the  faithful  and  convincing  gainsayers,  whereby 
he  reclaimed  many  who  had  b^n  infected  with  the 
pernicious  heresies  of  Marcian  and  Yalentius  }  and 
so  very  fervent  was  his  affection  for  the  truth,  that 
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whenever  be  heard  of  any  of  the  misohievoiu  opinionfl 
of  hie  time  mentioned  be  used  to  itop  his  ears  and 
cry  out|  "  Qood  Gk>d,  to  foluU  timet  hatt  Th<nt  reterved 
me,  that  I  shovdd  bear  snch  things ! "  And  one  day 
meeting  Maroian,  who  called  to  him,  saying,  "  Poly- 
carp,  own  OS,'*  he  repUedj  *'  I  own  thee  to  be  the 
first-bom  of  Satan." 

2807.  HEREBY,  how  Jadgad.  Aristotle,  the 
heathen,  was  held  in  snob  repute  and  honour,  that 
whoso  undervalued  or  contradicted  him  was  held, 
at  Oologne,  for  an  heretic ;  whereas  they  themselves 
understood  not  Aristotle. — Luther^ t  Take  Talk, 

8808.  HEBE8Y,  Test  ot  A  Roman  Catholic 
seeing  a  Protestant  die  in  peace  and  triumph,  is 
repotted  to  have  said,  "If  this  be  heresy,  it  mahet  a 
toftfiUlow  to  die  on," 

3809.  HERETIC,  Who  If  thaf  In  the  tame  of 
Queen  Kary  a  persecutor  came  to  a  Christian 
woman  who  had  hidden  in  her  house,  for  the  Lord's 
sake,  one  of  Christ's  servants,  and  the  persecutor 
said,  "Where  is  that  heretic?"  The  Christian 
woman  said,  "  You  open  that  trunk  and  you  will 
see  the  heretia"  The  persecutor  opened  the  trunk, 
snd  on  the  top  of  the  linen  in  the  trunk  he  saw 
a  glass.  He  said,  "There  is  no  heretic  here." 
"  Ah  ! "  she  said,  "  you  look  in  the  gloss  and  you 
will  see  the  heretic." — Talmage, 

8810.  HERO,  A  troo.  As  the  little  son  of  Hans 
Vedder,  of  Haarlem,  was  returning  home  idong  the 
dyke  one  evening  he  saw  a  tiny  stream  of  water 
trickling  down  from  a  little  crevice  in  the  wall. 
And  the  little  Hollander  knew  well  what  that 
meant ;  how  all  their  safety  depended  on  the 
soundness  of  the  dyke,  and  how,  if  aught  injured 
that,  wide-spreading  ruin  and  uttermost  destruction 
must  follow  !  So  now  he  thrust  his  finger  into  the 
crevice  whence  the  water  was  spurting  out.  The 
water  ceased  to  trickle.  His  little  forefinger  had 
wedged  itself  so  tightly  into  the  crack  that  the  hole 
was  stopped.  And  then,  keeping  his  finger  in  the 
place,  he  sat  down  contentedly  to  wait  till  some  one 
should  pass,  wtien  the  hole  would  be  stopped  more 
securely  and  he  would  be  released.  He  grew  very 
tired,  but  he  well  knew  the  danger,  and  he  bravely 
stuck  to  his  post.  His  finger  grew  stiff  and  numb, 
and  his  body  was  cramp^  with  pain.  But  still 
the  brave  boy  stuck  to  his  post,  and  patiently  kept 
his  finger  in  the  dangerous  hole.  The  night  seemed 
long  and  dreary,  but  at  last  he  fell  asleep  ;  until 
when  morning  came,  he  was  found  by  his  parents 
after  a  long  and  anxious  search. 

881L  HERO,  A  traa.  "  Harry,  where  have  you 
got  that  black  eye  1 "  asked  a  schoolmaster  of  a  fresh- 
looking  boy.  '* I  would  rather  not  tell,  sir,"  returned 
the  boy  in  a  firm  voice.  "  But  I  will  know,"  said 
the  master.  "  Excuse  me,  I  really  cannot  tell  you," 
said  the  boy.  "Then  I  must  beat  you,"  said  the 
master.  Harry  bore  the  punishment  in  silence, 
although  he  felt  he  did  not  deserve  it.  He  might 
have  told  his  master,  but  he  could  not  without  re- 
lating how  he  had  got  his  black  eye  while  protecting 
a  smaller  boy  against  the  cruelties  of  two  bigger 
ones,  but  that  he  did  not  wish.  This  brave  boy 
became  afterward  the  celebrated  hero.  Sir  Henry 
Havelock. 

8818.  HERO,  Death  of.  The  old  hero's  (Knox) 
dying  expressions  were  characteristic.  "  I  have  been 
in  meditation  on  the  troubled  state  of  the  Church 


of  God.  I  have  called  to  Gk>d  for  her,  and  oom- 
mitted  her  to  her  head,  Jesus  Christ  The  day 
approaches,  and  is  now  at  the  break,  when  I  shall 
be  with  Christ.  And  now  Qod  Is  my  witness  that 
I  have  taught  nothing  but  the  gospel  of  our  Lord. 
I  know  that  many  have  complained  of  my  severity, 
but  my  mind  was  always  void  of  hatred."  And 
at  five  o'clock  he  said  to  his  wife;,  "Go^  read  aloud 
where  I  cast  my  first  anchor."  (John  xvli.)  At 
eleven  he  said,  ^'Now  it  is  come!"  and  expired 
without  a  stn^gla.  It  was  like  the  setting  of  a 
victorious  October  sun.  "  80  etirU  em  Hdd  "— "  So 
dies  a  hero."— iyT.  8,  Dodge, 

8818.  HERO-WORSHIP,  Modarn.  These  lion- 
hunters  were  the  ruin  and  death  of  Bums.  They 
gathered  round  him  in  his  farm,  hindered  his  in- 
dustry ;  no  place  was  remote  enough  for  them. 
Richter  sa^,  "In  the  Island  of  Sumatra  there  is  a 
kind  of  '  light-chafers,'  large  fireflies  which  people 
stick  upon  spits  and  illuminate  the  ways  with 
at  night  Persona  of  condition  can  thus  travel 
with  a  pleasant  radiance,  which  they  much  admire." 

Great  honour  to  the  fireflies  i    Bvl 1 — CariyU 

(abridged). 

8814.  HEROISM,  and  daogar.  When  the  steamer 
"Lond<>n"  was  sinking,  in  the  year  1866,  the  captain 
said,  "  Now  save  your  lives ;  I  am  going  to  perish 
with  the  ship."  And  as  the  people  got  into  the 
lifeboat  he  threw  in  the  compass  and  said,  "  East- 
north-east  to  Brest — ^ninety  miles.  Shove  off.  I 
shall  go  down  with  my  ship."  At  that  moment  a 
woman  who  had  been  detained  in  the  cabin  rushed 
up  on  deck,  came  to  the  taffrail,  and  looked  off 
at  the  last  lifeboat     She  cried  out,  "  A  thousand 

Eounds  for  a  place  in  that  boat !  "  But  it  was  too 
ite.  The  boat  shoved  off  and  landed  its  pas- 
sengers safely.  The  steamer  went  down ;  that 
woman  went  down  with  it — Talmagt, 

8816.  HEROISM,  and  duty.  Marcius  inquired 
of  Cominius  in  wtiat  manner  the  enemy'a  army  was 
drawn  up  and  where  their  best  troops  were  posted. 
Being  answered  that  the  Antinates,  who  were  placed 
in  the  centre,  were  supposed  to  be  the  bravest  and 
most  warlike,  "I  beg  it  of  you,  then,"  said  Marcius, 
"as  a  favour,  that  you  wUl place  me  directly  opposite 
to  them." — PlvJtarch, 

8816.  HEROISM,  cannot   be   pat   on.     The 

memoirs  of  Mdlle.  Clarion  display  her  exalted 
feelings  of  the  character  of  a  sublime  actress ;  she 
was  of  opinion  that  in  common  life  the  truly 
sublime  actor  should  be  a  hero  or  heroine  off  the 
stage.  ^  If  I  am  only  a  vulgar  and  ordinary 
woman  during  twenty  hours  of  the  day,  whatever 
effort  I  may  make,  I  shall  only  be  an  ordinary  and 
vulgar  woman  in  Agrippina  pv  ScmiramiSf  during 
the  remaining  four." — LD'Ieradi, 

8817.  HEROISM,  Recognised  and  unrecognised. 
For  thirty-six  hours  we  expected  every  moment  to 
go  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  waves  struck 
through  the  skylights  and  rushed  down  into  the 
hold  of  the  ship  and  hissed  against  the  boilers.  It 
was  an  awful  time ;  but  by  the  blessing  of  God  and 
the  faithfulness  of  the  men  in  charge,  we  came  out 
of  the  cyclone,  and  we  arrived  at  home.  Everybody 
recognised  the  goodness,  the  courage,  the  kindness, 
of  Captain  Andrews ;  but  it  occurs  to  me  now  that 
we  never  thanked  the  engineer.  He  stood  away 
down  in  the  darknessi  amid  the  hissing  fumacesy 
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doing  hia  whole  duty.  Nobody  ihanM  the  enffineer; 
bat  God  recognised  his  heroism  and  hie  oontinn- 
anoe  and  his  fidelity,  and  there  will  be  jost  as  high 
rewanl  for  the  engineer,  who  worked  out  of  sight, 
as  the  captain,  who  stood  on  the  bridge  of  the  ship 
in  the  midst  of  the  howling  tempest  "  As  his  part 
b  that  goeth  down  to  the  battle,  so  shall  his  part  be 
that  tairieth  bj  the  BtnS:'—Talmag€. 

MS,  ^'¥^^«^t  Btimvlui  ta  It  would  be 
difioalt  to  find  a  more  beautiful  image  of  the  one- 
ness of  husband  and  wife  than  was  furnished  at  the 
death  of  PcBtua.  When  Foetus  was  brought  out 
before  the  people  to  execute  his  sentence^  tu  die  by 
bis  own  lumd,  for  a  while  he  hesitated  to  strike  the 
fatal  blow.  His  heroic  and  devoted  wife,  anxious 
that  her  husband  should  leave  a  noble  memory, 
took  the  dagger  from  his  hand,  plunged  it  into  her 
own  breast,  and  drawing  it  out,  gave  it  all  reeking 
with  her  blood  to  her  husband,  saying,  with  her 
dying  breath,  "ify  PoUui,  U  dots  not  pain," — 
(StritUan  Family, 

2819.  HINDRANCES,  mad*  hal|Mi.    At  the  time 
of  the  South  Sea  Bubble  a  man  who  was  a  hunch- 
went  about  the  streets  and  earned  money  by 

allowing  merdbants  to  use  his  back  as  a  writing- 
desk.  A  man  may  turn  even  his  crookedness  to 
account. — Rev,  Jtutin  Evant, 

2820.  UUMDRANCE8,  may  be  lent  from  CKhL 
We  sailed  from  the  Kennebec  on  the  first  of 
October  1876.  There  had  been  several  severe 
galea,  and  some  of  my  friends  thought  it  hardly 
safe  to  go,  but  after  considerable  prayer  I  concluded 
it  was  right  to  undertake  the  voyage.  On  the  19th 
of  October  we  were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  west  of  the  Bahamas,  and  we  encountered 
very  disagreeable  weather.  For  five  or  six  days  we 
seemed  held  by  shifting  currents,  or  some  unknown 
power,  in  about  the  same  place.  We  would  think 
we  had  sailed  thirty  or  forty  miles,  when,  on  taking 
our  observations,  we  would  find  we  were  within 
three  or  four  miles  of  our  position  the  day  before. 
This  drcnmstance  occurring  repeatedly  proved  a 
trial  to  my  faith,  and  I  said  within  my  heart, 
"Xoftf,  v>hy  are  roe  to  hindered  and  kept  in  this 
position  ? "  Day  after  day  we  were  held  as  if  by 
an  unseen  force^  uutil  at  length  a  change  took  place, 
and  we  went  on  our  way.  .B.eaching  our  port,  thev 
inquired,  "Where  have  you  been  through  the  gale  T 
"  What  gale  ?  '*  we  asked.  *'  We  have  seen  no  gale.'' 
We  then  learned  that  a  terrible  hurricance  had 
swept  through  that  region,  and  that  all  was  desolate. 
This  hurricane  had  swept  around  us,  and  had  almost 
formed  a  circle  around  the  place  occupied  by  us. 
A  hundred  miles  in  one  direction  all  was  wreck 
and  ruin ;  fif  t\*  miles  in  the  opposite  direction  all  was 
desolation.  One  day  of  ordinary  sailing  would  have 
brought  us  into  the  track  of  the  storm  and  sent  us 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea — A  Sea  Captain  {in  the 
Christian), 

2821.  HINDRANCES,  Power  of  small  A  spec- 
tator, in  hastening  across  the  street  to  >fvitne88  a 
passing  pageant,  had  some  dust  blown  into  his  eyes 
by  the  wind,  which  effectually  prevented  him  from 
accomplishing  his  object  ^  There  were  but  a  few 
specks  in  my  eye,"  said  he,  when  relating  the  cir- 
cumstance afterwards,  '*but  they  blinded  me  as 
much  as  if  you  had  held  up  a  barn-door  before  me." 
— Qeorgt  Mogridge, 


2822.  HINDRANCES,  le&t  of  God.  While 
labouring  among  the  wild  tribes  of  tftie  Druses  a 
messenger  was  sent  from  one  of  their  chiefs  with 
a  message  entreating  Mr.  Gobat  to  visit  him.  The 
latter,  however,  was  unable  to  do  so  in  consequence 
of  indisposition.  A  second  messenger  repeated  the 
invitation  \  but,  still  contrary  to  Mr.  Gobat's  expec- 
tation, he  was  prevented  from  complying  with  the 
chiefs  wishes.  A  third  messenger  prevailed  on 
him  to  set  out,  by  the  assurance  that  if  he  went  at 
once  he  might  spend  the  night  with  the  chief,  and 
be  ready  to  return  in  the  morning  so  as  to  join  a 
ship  about  to  sail  to  Malta,  in  which  Mr.  Gobat 
was  anxious  to  embark.  On  their  journey  the 
guides  lost  themselves  in  the  mountain  paths. 
Having  at  last  with  some  difficulty  regained  their 
route,  they  suddenly  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
that  a  hyena  had  laid  itself  down  across  the  way, 
and  then  ran  along  the  path  they  were  to  trav^ 
A  8ttper8titi<»i  is  prevalent  among  the  Druses  that 
"the  way  the  hyena  goes  is  an  uxUucky  one."  Ac- 
cordingly the  natives  refused  to  go  farther,  and  Mr. 
Gobat  had  to  retrace  his  steps,  greatly  perplexed  at 
the  obstacles  which  had  hindered  a  journey  of  so 
much  consequence  to  his  mission.  When  in  Malta 
he  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Lebanon 
stating  that  he  had  been  visited  by  the  chief,  who» 
with  much  agitation,  had  spoken  to  him  as  follows : — 
'*Tour  friend  is  truly  a  servant  of  God,  and  God 
has  preserved  him,  for  I  wished  to  draw  him  to  my 
village  in  order  to  murder  him.  Therefore  I  sent 
message  after  message  to  him ;  but  God  has  deli- 
vered him  from  the  hand  of  his  enemies." 


2828.  HIRELINGS,  and  ChriBVs  lervioe.  The 
Prince  de  Gonti,  speaking  of  the  possessors  of  rich 
benefices,  remarked  that  the  Lord  was  very  ill- 
served  for  his  money. — dericoX  Anecdotes, 

2824.  HISTORY,  Leeaona  from.  During  the  last 
summer,  at  Coblentz,  we  saw  a  monument  erected 
to  commemorate  the  French  campaign  against  the 
Russians  in  1812.  It  was  a  gigantic  failure; 
400,000  men  set  forth  for  Moscow;  25,000,  bat- 
tered and  worn  and  weary,  tattered  and  half 
famished,  returned.  Do  you  ask  how  it  was  done  ? 
Not  by  the  timid  Alexander's  guns  and  swords. 
We  read  in  one  place  that  "the  stars  in  their 
courses  fought  against  Sisera;"  in  another,  how 
God  has  sent  an  army  of  locusts  to  overthrow  an 
army  of  men  ;  but  here  the  very  elements  combine 
to  drive  the  invader  back  in  disgrace.  Yea.  *'  He 
gave  snow  like  wool,  He  scattered  his  hoar-frost 
like  ashes.  He  cast  forth  His  ice  like  morsels — 
who  can  stand  before  His  cold?"  Who?  Not 
Napoleon,  who,  with  self-sufficient  heart,  boasted 
in  his  own  right  hand,  and  sacrificed  to  his  insati- 
able ambition  the  blood  of  myriads  of  murdered 
men.  No !  Grod  blows  upon  him  with  His  wind 
out  of  the  north,  and,  shivering  and  half -starved,  be 
slinks  back  in  defeat  What  a  picture  !  But  Alex- 
ander  had  not  forgotten  to  prepare  his  ways  before 
the  Lord  and  seek  the  God  of  Jacob's  aid.  And 
in  recognition  of  the  Divine  interposition  and  help, 
he  struck  a  medal  with  a  legend  :  "  Nor  to  mb,  not 
TO  us,  BUT  UNTO  Tht  Nahr."  Thus  the  lesson 
taught  by  ancient  and  modem  history  is,  that  the 
race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong, 
but  to  the  man  who  prepares  his  ways  before  the 
Lord  his  Qo^— Enoch  HalL 
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2825.  HI8T0BY,  Lessons  from.  As  Robespierre 
was  tsken  to  the  guillotine,  throngs  crowded  sboat 
the  oart  to  see  the  fallen  tyrant^  and  the  gendarmes 
pointed  him  out  with  their  swords.  He  was  pur- 
sued by  the  howling  mob,  who  had  formerly  yelled 
as  fiercely  at  his  victims,  and  now  chained  him  with 
the  blood  of  them  all.  Troops  of  women  who  had 
danced  at  the  death  of  those  that  he  had  sent  to 
the  scaffold  now  danced  the  Carmagnole  round  the 
cart  as  it  paused  before  the  house  of  Duplaiz,  where 
he  had  lived.  A  woman  breaking,  from  the  crowd, 
rushed  dose  to  him,  exclaiming,  **  Murderer  of  all 
my  kindred,  your  agony  fills  me  with  transport ! 
Descend  to  perdition,  pursued  by  the  curses  of  every 
mother  in  France  1 "  When  they  reached  the  place 
of  execution  Kobespierre  was  first  shown  to  the 
people,  and  then  laid  down  on  the  scaffold  with  the 
bloody  and  nearly  dead  bodies  of  his  brother  and 
Henriot  The  batch  consisted  of  twenty-one,  and 
Bobespierre  was  executed  last  of  all.  When  he 
was  raised  up  to  be  led  to  the  guillotine  he  pre- 
sented a  most  ghastly  figure,  his  sky-blue  coat 
covered  with  blood  and  dirt,  his  stockings  slipped 
down  about  his  heels,  his  face  livid  as  death  and 
tied  up  in  a  bandage.  The  executioner  plucked  the 
bandage  away  and  let  the  jaw  fall.  He  gave  a 
dreadful  yell,  which  struck  every  heart  with  horror, 
and  the  next  moment  was  put  under  the  axe. 
Samson  held  up  the  hideous  head  to  the  people, 
who  shouted  with  delight,  and  then  went  away 
singing.  One  poor  man,  as  he  gazed  on  that  head, 
said,  "  Robespierre,  you  said  true — there  u  a  Qod  I  ** 

2836.  mSTOBY,  repeitta  ittall  "7^  doke 
that  I  l^i  <U  Troat  with  Carpug,  when  thou  comeet 
bring  with  thee,  and  the ,  booke,  but  etpeeiaUy  Vie 
parchments."  And  who,  as  he  reads  this  last  mes- 
sage, can  help  remembering  the  touching  letter 
written  from  the  damp  ceUs  of  bis  prison  by  our 
own  noble  martyr,  William  Tyndale,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  our  translators  of  the  English  Bible : — 
"  I  entreat  your  lordship^"  he  writes,  "  and  that  by 
the-  Lord  Jesus,  that,  if  I  was  to  remain  here  for 
the  winter,  you  would  beg  the  Commissary  to  be 
so  kind  as  to  send  me,  from  the  things  of  mine 
which  he  has,  a  wanner  cap ;  I  feel  the  cold  pain- 
fully in  my  head  ;  also  a  warmer  doke,  for  the  one 
I  have  is  very  thin ;  also  some  doth  to  patch  my 
leggings.  My  overcoat  is  worn  out,  my  shirts  even 
are  threadbare.'  The  Commissary  has  a  woollen 
shirt  of  mine,  if  he  will  be  so  kind  as  to  send  it. 
But  most  of  all  I  entreat  your  kindness  to  do  your 
best  with  the  Commissary  to  be  so  good  as  to  send 
me  my  Hebrew  Bible,  grammar,  and  vocabulary, 
that  I  may  spend  my  time  in  that  pursuit. — ^Wiluah 
Ttndalb."  The  noble  martyr  was  not  thinking  of 
St.  Paul;  but  history  repeats  itself. — Canon Farrar. 

2827.  HOLINESS,  and  heavon.  A  pious  military 
officer,  desirous  to  ascertain  what  were  the  real 
feelings  and  views  of  a  dying  soldier,  whom  he  had 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  to  the  truth,  said, 
'*  William,  I  am  going  to  ask  yon  a  strange  question. 
Suppose  you  could  carry  your  sins  with  you  to  heaven, 
Would  that  satisfy  you  ?  "  The  poor  dying  lad  replied, 
with  a  most  affecting  smile,  **  Why,  sir,  what  sort 
of  a  heaven  would  that  be  to  me  ?  I  would  be  just 
like  t^pig  in  a  parUmr.^  "I  need  not  add,"  con- 
tinues the  officer,  "that  he  was  panting  after  a 
heaven  of  holiness,  and  was  convinced  that  if  he 
died  in  sin  he  would  be  quite  out  of  his  element  in 
the  heaven  of  purity." 


2828.  HOLINBSS,  felt  although  nnsaoiL  Thef  s 
is  a  spot  on  the  Lake  Lugano  where  the  song  of  the 
nightingale  swdls  sweetiy  from  the  thicket  on  the 
shore  in  matchless  rush  of  music,  so  that  the  oar  liesi 
motionless  and  the  listener  is  bushed  into  silent 
entrancement ;  yet  I  did  not  see  a  single  bird  ;  the 
orchestra  was  as  hidden  as  the  notes  were  dear. 
Such  is  a  virtuous  life,  and  such  the  influence  of 
modest  holiness;  the  voice  of  excellence  is  heard 
when  the  excellent  themselves  are  not  seen. — O,  H, 
Spwrgeon. 

2829.  HOLINESS,  how  attained  ta  He  (Martin 
Boos)  ^  gave  himself  an  immense  deal  of  trouble  to 
lead  a  holy  life,"  and  was  unanimously  elected  a 
saint ;  but  the  saint  was  miserable,  and  cried  out, 
*'0A,  wretched  man  thai  lam/  who  ehaU  ddiver  vt/ef* 
Going  to  see  a  pious  old  woman  on  her  deathbed, 
he  said  wistfully,  "  Ah  I  you  may  well  die  in  peace ! " 
"Why?"  "You  have  lived  such  a  godly  Ufe." 
"  What  a  miserable  comforter  1 "  she  said,  and 
smiled.  "  If  Christ  had  not  died  for  me  I  should 
have  perished  for  ever,  with  all  my  good  works  and 
piety.  Trusting  in  Him,  I  die  at  P^ace."  And  from 
this  time  the  light  fdl  in  upon  nis  souL  .  .  He 
received  a  curacy  at  Wiggensbach,  near  Kempten, 
and  began  preaching  Christ.  "  Flames  of  fire  darted 
from  his  lips,  and  the  hearts  of  the  people  burned 
like  straw."  He  dedared  their  sins,  and  when 
they  cried,  "  What  shall  we  do  ? "  he  gave  them  no 
answer ;  "  Repent  t "  no  answer ;  "  Confess  f "  no 
answer  ;  "  Good  works  ?  "  no  answer  ;  until  the 
question  was  driven  deep  into  their  souls,  and  then 
they  knew  how  vain  wat  any  answer  but  one — 
Christ, — Dr.  Stephenson^s  Praying  and  Working. 

2880.  HOLINESS,  Necessity  for.  There  is  no 
heaven  for  us,  without  fitness  for  heaven.  As  the 
official  at  the  Bank  of  England  said  to  me  about 
some  sovereigns  I  wished  to  change  into  notes,  "  If 
we  take  them  in  here  they  must  Im  tested." — JB. 

2881.  HOLINESS,  NeooMi^  for.  "  Live  wdl," 
said  the  dying  Johnson  to  a  f  nend.  "  My  dear,  be 
a  good  man ;  be  virtuous,"  was  the  advice  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  on  a  similar  occasion  to  his  son-in-law ; 
*^  nothing  dse  eon  give  you  any  comfort  when  you 
come  to  lie  here." 

2882.  HOLINESS,  not  a  thing  of  eztetnals.  In 
eight  homes  out  of  ten  (Porapora,  South  Seas)  you 
wUl  hear  singing  and  prayer  every  day  at  sunrise 
and  sunset.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
"  Holiness  unto  the  Lord  "  is  written  over  the  inner 
recesses  of  every  home  where  prayer  is  thus  offered. 
—Rev.  W.  E.  Richards, 

2838.  HOLINESS,  of  God.  "  What  are  you  doing 
here  by  yourself  ?  "  asked  a  man  of  his  neighbour 
one  day.  "  I  am  reading  a  book  that  has  only  two 
leaves,  was  the  reply  "  Then  it  won't  take  you 
long  to  read  it,"  said  the  other.  Months  passed 
away,  and  they  met  again.  "  Well,  what  are  you 
doing  now ?  "  "I  am  still  reading  my  little  book." 
"What!  and  only  two  leaves  in  it?"  "Yes;  a 
white  leaf  and  a  red  one."  "I  don't  understand 
yoa"  "  Well,  the  white  leaf  is  the  holiness  of  Gk>d, 
aud  the  red  leaf  is  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christy  His 
Son.  When  I  study  the  white  leaf,  and  see  my  sin 
in  the  light  of  God's  holiness,  I  am  glad  to  turn  to 
the  red  leaf  and  rest  my  eye  on  the  blood  of  Jesus. 
And  when  I  realise  the  preciousness  and  efficacy  of 
the  Saviour's  blood,  I  feel  a  longing  for  holiness^ 
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and  torn  again  to  the  white  leaf.  The  little  book 
will  occupy  me  all  my  life^  and  I  expect  it  will 
be  my  joyful  meditation  through  eternity." — Neie 
Encyd^padia  of  Anecdotes, 

sasi.  HOLINESS,  Infliience  of.  The  coral  islandB 
of  the  Pacific  have  been  built  up  by  tiny  insect- 
plantar  each  of  them  working  in  ite  own  little  sphere — 
tied  to  it  in  fact,  and  not  able  to  get  away  without 
loss  of  life.  So  the  world  has  been  made  better  by 
hnmUe  Christian  lives,  of  whom  history  knows  and 
remembers  nothing. — B. 

MS6.  H0IJRES8,  SpQiioaA.  Rabbi  Shammai, 
the  narrow-minded  rival  of  Hilled,  was  so  scrupulous 
that  he  nearly  starved  his  little  son  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  and  made  a  sort  of  booth  of  his  daugh- 
ter-in-laW*s  bed  that  his  little  grandson,  just  bom, 
mi^t  keep  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Y  et  we  are 
told  that  he  was  a  luxurious  and  selfish  man.  It 
18  easier  to  tithe  mint  than  to  live  a  holy  life. — 
Canon  Farrar, 

2886.  HOLINESS,  Unqnenchable  natiire  of.  A 
gentleman  relates  that  he  was,  one  morning,  riding 
along  a  new  road,  where  he  saw  the  roadmakers 
hard  at  work  blocking  up  a  little  spring  which  kept 
gushing  out  in  the  road  they  were  making.  They 
put  In  earth  and  stones,  and  beat  them  down,  to 
choke  the  fountain,  and  then  rolled  the  roller  up 
and  down  to  make  the  road  solid.  So  they  worked 
and  worked  away,  and  contrived  to  keep  the  spring 
under  during  the  day.  But  at  night,  when  the 
traveller  returned,  the  little  spring,  which  had  been 
hin<iertd  but  noi  dettroyed^  was  at  work  again,  dis- 
lodging the  stones,  throwing  out  the  dirt,  and  scoop- 
ing for  itself  a  channel.  So  it  is  often  with  Grod's 
children. — Mev.  0.  LUUng,  LL,B^ 

8887.  HOLY,  Who  an  thof  St.  Anthony,  as 
the  story  runs,  meant  to  get  as  near  to  Gkxl  as 
possible,  to  dwell  as  completely  as  he  might  in  the 
radiance  of  God's  presence.  And  so,  as  the  best 
way  of  doing  it,  he  became  a  poor  hermit  in  the 
desert,  withdrawing  himself  from  daily  duty,  that 
he  might  fill  all  the  hours  of  all  the  days  with  the 
thoughts  of  Gkxi  But  one  day,  as  he  sat  absorbed 
in  meditation,  a  voice  spoke  to  him  out  of  the  breese 
that  was  blowing  by,  and  said,  "Anthony,  thou 
art  not  so  holy  a  man  as  the  poor  cobbler  in  Alex- 
andria." Amazed,  Anthony  took  his  staff  and 
started  toward  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 
He  came  to  Alexandria,  and  after  long  search  he 
found  the  cobbler's  stall — a  mean,  narrow  place 
— and  the  cobbler,  a  little  wizzened  man,  but 
with  the  light  of  God's  presence  manifestly  shining 
on  his  face.  When  tne  poor  cobbler  saw  the 
venerable  form  of  Anthony  standing  at  his  door,  he 
bowed  himself  and  trembled.  Then  said  Anthony, 
''Tell  me  how  you  live  and  how  yon  spend  your 
time."  ''Verily,  sir,"  replied  the  Uttle  man,  "I 
have  no  good  works  ;  I  am  a  poor,  humble,  hard- 
working cobbler,  with  little  time  to  think,  and  no 
ability  to  do  any  great  thing.  /  jutt  Uvefrom  day 
to  day  OS  God  hdps  me.  I  am  up  at  the  dawn.  I 
pray  for  the  dty,  my  neighbours,  my  family,  my- 
self. I  set  me  down  to  my  hard  labour  all  the  day, 
and  when  the  dusk  shuts  down  I  eat  the  little  I 
have  earned,  and  thank  God,  and  pray,  and  sleep. 
I  keep  me  ever,  by  Grod's  help,  from  all  falseness, 
and  if  I  make  any  man  a  promise,  I  try  to  perform 
it  honestly.     And  so  I  live,  trudging  along  my 


narrow  path  day  by  day,  how  dark  soever  it  may  > 
sometimes  be,  never  fearing  that  it  wiU  not  bring 
me  at  last  into  the  everlasting  light"  And  then 
the  monk,  white-bearded  and  venerable,  turned 
away,  and  the  voice  out  of  the  breeze  sighed,  "  Ah 
me !  that  one  life  of  man  should  be  so  humbly  full« 
and  the  other  so  proudly  empty." 

S888.  HOLT  SPIRIT,  Coming  ofl  I  am  sitting, 
on  a  summer's  day,  in  the  shadow  of  a  great  New 
England  elm.  Ite  long  branches  hang  motionless ; 
there  is  not  breeze  enough  to  move  them.  All  at 
once  there  comes  a  faint  murmur ;  around  my  head 
the  leaves  are  moved  by  a  gentle  current  of  air ; 
then  the  branches  begin  to  sway  to  and  fro,  the 
leaves  are  all  in  motion,  and  a  soft,  rushing  sound 
fills  my  ear.  So  with  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the 
Spirit.  I  am  in  a  state  of  spiritual  lethargy,  and 
scarcely  know  how  to  think  any  good  thought.  I 
am  heart-empty,  and  there  coqses,  I  know  not 
where  or  whence,  a  sound  of  the  Divine  presence. 
I  am  inwardly  moved  with  new  comfort  and  hope, 
the  day  seems  to  dawn  in  my  heart,  sunshine  comes 
around  my  path,  and  I  am  able  to  go  to  my  duties 
with  patience.  I  am  walking  in  the  Spirit,  I  am 
helped  by  the  help  of  God,  and  comforted  with  the 
comfort  of  God.  And  yet  thU  it  aUin  acoordanee 
wUh  law.  There  is  no  violation  of  law  when  the 
breezes  come,  stirring  the  tops  of  the  trees ;  and 
there  is  no  violation  of  law  when  Grod  moves  in  the 
depths  of  our  souls,  and  rouses  us  to  the  love  and 
desire  of  holiness. — Jcunei  Freeman  Clarke. 

2889.  HOLY  8PIBIT,  ignorod.  On  one  occa- 
sion it  was  our  lot  to  hear  a  preacher  of  name 
preaching  before  a  great  missionary  society  from 
the  text,  "  /  am  eome  to  tend  fre  upon  eoarik^* 
Choosing  to  interpret  the  fire  referred  to  in  this 
passage  as  the  power  which  would  purify  and  renew 
the  earth,  he  at  once  declared  the  truth  to  be  that 
poller,  and  most  consistently  pursued  his  theme, 
without  ever  glancing  at  anything  but  the  instru- 
ment Afterwards  hearing  the  merits  of  the  ser- 
mon discussed  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
ministers  of  his  own  denomination,  and  finding  no 
allusion  to  its  theology,  we  asked,  "Did  you  not 
remark  any  theological  defect  ?  "  No  one  remarked 
any,  till  the  minister  of  some  obscure  country 
congregation  broke  silence  for  the  first  time  by 
saying,  "  Tes ;  there  was  not  one  word  in  it  about 
the  Holy  Spirit"— Jfev.  WiSOMm  Arthur. 

8840.  HOLY  SPIRIT,  indispensable.  Here  is  a 
noble  ship.  .  .  .  The  forests  have  masted  her ;  in 
many  a  broad  yard  of  canvas  a  hundred  looms  have 
given  her  wings.  Her  anchor  has  been  weighed  to 
the  rude  sea-chant ;  the  needle  trembles  on  her 
deck ;  with  his  eye  on  that  Friend,  unlike  worldly 
friends,  true  in  storm  as  in  calm,  the  helmsman 
stands  impatient  by  the  wheel  And  when,  as  men 
bound  to  a  distant  shore,  the  crew  have  said  fare-  . 
well  to  wives  and  children,  why,  then,  lies  she  there 
over  the  self-same  ground,  rising  with  the  flowing 
and  falling  with  the  ebbing  tide?  The  cause  is 
plain.  They  want  a  wind  to  raise  that  drooping 
pennon  and  fill  these  empty  sails.  They  look  to 
heaven  ;  and  so  they  may ;  out  of  the  skies  tbeit 
help  must  come.  At  lei^^h  their  prayer  is  heard. ' 
.  .  .  And  now,  like  a  steed  touched  by  the  rider's 
spur,  she  starts,  bounds  forward,  plunges  through 
the  waves,  and,  heaven's  wind  her  moving  power,  is 
off  and  away,  amid  blessings  and  prayers,  to  the 
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land  she  is  chartered  for.  Even  so,  thooffh  heaven- 
born,  heaveO'Called,  heaven-bcnuidi,  though  endowed 
with  a  new  heart  and  new  mind,  im  atand  i»  the 
mme  need  of  cAeeUal  u^wpmo, — (TiitArid. 

2M1.  HOLT  SPIRIT,  not  oapridoiu  in  its  ope»- 
tion&  The  Spirit  of  God  is  compared  to  ligh^  and 
light  can  shine  where  it  wills ;  but  some  bodies  are 
opaqoe,  while  others  are  transparent ;  and  so  there 
are  men  through  whom  God  the  Holy  Ghost  can 
shine,  and  there  are  others  through  whom  His  bright- 
ness never  appears. — Sffwrgeon, 

2841  HOLY  SPIRIT,  Voioa  of.  Vamier  and 
his  companion,  in  one  of  their  evangelistic  loomeys, 
came  to  a  village  they  had  never  visited  before. 
Sitting  down  to  rest  beneath  a  tree,  they  fell  Into 
conversation  with  an  elderly  man  at  work  dose 
by.  To  their  astonishment  they  found  that  he 
knew  the  Lord,  and  for  many  years  had  tried  to 
live  in  communion  with  Him.  He  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  but  they  learned  from  him  that  his 
father,  now  107  years  of  age,  had  taught  him  what 
he  knew  and  felt  about  God,  and  what  He  had 
done  for  sinners.  And  he  added,  "I  have  felt  all 
my  life  through  a  voice  vaiikin  teaching  me  and 
thowing  me  the  toaye  tf  Qod;  and  I  suppose  my 
father  was  taught  by  the  same  inward  voice:  it 
must  be  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  of  God."  On  going 
to  see  the  venerable  father  and  explaining  the  object 
of  their  visit,  he  replied,  *'  Welcome  to  my  humble 
house,  ye  servants  of  God,  and  may  He  be  blessed 
and  praised  for  sending  you."  He  then  told  them 
how,  when  the  earthquake  occurred  at  Messina  in 
1788,  he  being  then  seven  yean  of  age,  was  marvel- 
lously preserved  from  being  crushed  to  death,  and 
how  ever  since  he  had  tried  to  live  in  the  ways  of 
the  Lord,  guided  by  an  inwiird  voice.  He  had 
never  had  much  to  do  with  the  priests,  and  the 
only  religious  teaching  he  had  ever  had  was  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer. — CongregaticmaliMt, 

2848.  HOMAGE,  Han'a  foolish.  Berkeley^  in 
"  Hyperion,"  quotes  the  time-tried  Italian  proverb, 
"The  king  never  dies,"  uidMhea  relates  of  the 
or>nrt  of  Naples,  that  when^he  dead  body  of  a 
king  lies  in  state,  his  dinner  is  carried  up  to  nim  as 
usual,  the  court  physician  tasting  it  to  see  that  it 
U  not  poisoned;  the  servants  then  bearing  it  out 
iigain,  with  the  gravely  nttered  announcement, 
"The  king  does  not  dine  to-day."/ So  when  the 
body  of  the  Emperor  Constantinf,  adorned,  in 
Gibbon's  phrase,  "  with  the  vain  symbols  of  great- 
ness, the  purple  and  diadem,"  was  laid  on  the  golden 
bed  in  a  splendidly  furnished  and  illuminated  room, 
the  forms  of  the  court  were  strictly  maintained ; 
and  evexy  day,  at  the  appointed  hours,  the  principal 
officers  of  the  state,  the  army,  and  the  household, 
approaching  tho  person  of  their  sovereign  with 
bended  knees  and  a  composed  countenance,  offered 
their  respectful  homage  as  seriously  as  if  he  had 
still  been  alive. — FinneU  Joxox, 

3844.  HOME,  at  last  Some  while  ago  a  vessel 
entered  one  of  our  Western  harbours,  and  all  the 
town  went  out  to  see  her.  Well  they  might !  She 
leaves  the  American  shore  with  a  large  and  able- 
bodied  crew.  They  have  hardly  lost  sight  of  laud 
when  the  pestilence  boards  them  ;  victim  drops 
after  victim  ;  another  and  another  is  committed  to 
the  deep :  from  deck  to  deck,  from  yard  to  yard, 


she  pntsnes  her  prey ;  nor  spreads  her  wings  to  leave 
that  ill-fated  ship  till  bat  two  survive  to  work  her 
over  the  broad  waters  of  a  wintry  sea.  And  when, 
with  Providence  at  the  helm,  these  two  men,  worn 
by  toil  and  watching  to  ghastly  skeletons,  bring 
their  bark  to  land,  and  kiss  once  more  the  wives 
and  little  ones  they  ne^er  thonght  more  to  see^  and 
step  once  more  on  a  green  earth  they  never  more 
hoped  to  touch,  thousands  throng  the  pier  to  see 
the  sight  and  hear  the  adventuras  of  a  voyage 
brought  to  such  a  happy  issue  against  such  fearful 
odds. — Gulkrie, 

2840.  HOME,  beyond  the  gniTO.  Death  dune 
unexpectedly  to  a^  man  of  wealth,  as  it  almost 
always  does ;  and  he  sent  out  for  his  lawyer  to 
draw  his  will.  He  went  on  willing  away  his  pro- 
perty ;  and  when  he  came  to  his  wife  and  child, 
he  said  he  wanted  his  wife  and  child  to  have  the 
home.  The  little  child  didn't  understand  what 
death  was.  She  was  standing  near,  and  she  said, 
"  Papa,  have  y<m  got  a  home  in  that  land  yov  are 
going  tof**  The  arrow  reached'  that  heart ;  but  it 
was  too  late.  He  saw  his  mistake.  He  had  gut  no 
home  beyond  the  grave. 

2848.  HOME,  Qod-fsaxing.  Buskin  was  brought 
np  in  a  home  of  the  old  God-fearing  kind.  The 
Bible  was  read  through— every  line  of  it— once 
a  year,  even  the  columns  of  figures  in  Levitioiis 
and  Numbers  not  being  omitted.  On  the  day 
after  Twenty-second  of  Revelation  had  been  fread, 
the  First  of  Genesis  was  once  more  perused.  Of 
course  young  Ruskin  became  absolutely  saturated 
with  Biblical  phraseology.  ^TVtitA. 

2847.  HOME,  Qoing.  When  Scott  returned  from 
Italy,  in  sickness  and  mental  affliction,  and  was 
approaching  his  home  in  Selkirkshire,  the  old 
familiar  landmarks  seemed  to  recall  him  to  his 
wonted  animation.  "  That  is  Gala  Water — ^yonder 
are  the  Eildon  Hills  1 "  was  his  joyous  exdanoation. 
When  at  last  Abbotsford  appeared  in  si^ht  he 
became  so  excited  that  he  desired  to  be  raised  up 
in  the  carriage,  that  he  might  look  on  his  beautiful 
home.  Yes ;  and  poor  Scott  was  going  home  to  die  t 
Christians,  what  rapturous  feelings  mould  possess 
you  in  going  home  to  live/ — Dr,  Mqleigh, 

8848.  HOME,  Indnitries  of.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
domestic  economy  of  Java  that  the  women  of  the 
family  should  provide  the  clothes  necessaiy  for 
their  apparel ;  and  from  the  first  consort  of  the 
sovereign  to  the  wife  of  the  lowest  peasant  the 
same  rule  is  observed.  In  every  cottage  there  is  a 
spinning-wheel  and  loom  ;  and  in  all  ranks  a  man 
is  accustomed  to  pride  himself  on  the  beauty  of  a 
cloth  woven  either  by  his  wife,  mistress,  or  daughter. 
—T.  Stamford  Baffles. 

2849.  HOME,  Inflnence  of.  A  pretty  anecdote, 
not  without  its  touch  of  pathos,  has  been  going  the 
round  of  the  French  press  respecting  the  Princess 
of  Wales.  A  French  lady  said  to  her  one  day, 
"  Your  Royal  Highness  speaks  English,  French,  and 
German  e(pially  well."  "Yes,"  replied  the  Princess  ; 
"but  I  always  think  in  Danish."  In  this  land  we 
shall  never  love  her  the  less  for  not  having  forgotten 
her  own  country  and  her  father's  house. — JUue- 
trated  London  NevcB. 

2880.  HOME,  IiOTO  of.  The  sunny  plains  aiid 
deep  indigo  transparent  skies  of  Italy  are  all  in- 
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different  to  the  great  iMe  heart  of  a  Sir  Walter 
Soutt :  on  the  back  of  the  Kf&mmmg  in  wild  tpring 
weather,  the  nght  of  bleak  Scotch  fin  wmA  ■■■«- 
tn[>7tted  heath  and  deeoUtion  brings  tears  into  his 
eyes. — Carlyle, 

38»l.HOKE,]bninYitadtoittiinito.  "Major 
D.  W.  Whittle,"  writes  a  correspondent,  "was  to 
preach  Christ  to  a  great  crowd  in  the  Opera-House 
at  Pittsburg,  and  had  bat  a  few  moments*  notice. 
He  aJBked  his  wife,  '  What  shall  I  sav  t '  His  little 
cirl  spoke  up  earnestly — '  Papa,  tell  them  to  come 
home.'  He  did  teU  them,  and  Qod  wonderfully 
blessed  the  simple  message  to  the  conversion  of 
many  eoals," — ChrittioM  Age, 

285X  HOME,  Fnpazlng  for.  When  I  was  com- 
ing to  this  country.  I  noticed  that  just  about  the 
close  of  the  voyage  some  of  the  sailors  one  morn- 
ing climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the  mast  I  noticed 
that  they  were  furling  sails  and  painting  all  round 
the  ship.  I  ascertained  this  was  beonuse  they 
wanted  to  get  into  Liverpool  in  a  respectable  way. 
They  did  not  want  to  come  in  rusty  and  tattered, 
and  so  they  painted  the  whole  thing  up  afresh. 
Why?     Because  they   were  nearing  home. — Dr, 

2858.  HOME,  S«erst  Of  ft  happy.  "I  can't  con- 
ceive how  you  manage  to  give  all  your  family  house- 
room,"  said  a  willow- wren  to  a  titmouse.  "  I  haven't 
half  your  number,  and  vet  one  or  other  of  them  is 
always  tumbling  out  of  the  nest."  "  Perhaps  you 
didn't  make  it  large  enough,"  said  the  titmouse. 
'*  That  can't  be  the  reason ;  it's  as  large  as  yours." 
"Ahl"  said  the  titmouse.  "Well,  you'll  excuse 
my  mentioning  it,  but  I  fancy  I've  heard  that  your 
young  ones  don't  agree  very  welL"  '*  It  wouldn't 
make  the  nest  any  larger  if  they  did,"  said  the 
willow- wren.  "I  don't  see  what  that  has  to  do 
with  it."  "Pardon  me,  friend,"  said  the  titmouse, 
"  but  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  If 
my  twelve  didn't  do  their  best  to  accommodate  each 
other,  we  couldn't  get  on  at  all ;  but  I'm  thankful 
to  say  they  are  all  of  one  mind,  and  that  is  what 
makes  a  peaceable  home." — Eleanor  B.  Prouer, 

886i.  H0ME-SICB3TE8S,  Jnitanoe  ot  In  Feb- 
ruary 1871  a  voung  French  soldier  lay  as  if  dying  in 
an  hospital  of  Geneva.  Cold,  misery,  and  privation 
had  destroyed  the  robust  constitution ;  but  worst 
of  all  was  the  heart-sickness,  the  longing  for  home. 
Far  away  in  his  native  village  in  Brittany  was 
an  old  father  over  seventy,  a  mother,  and  a  sister. 
Three  brothers  beside  himself  had  left  their  paternal 
roof  to  defend  their  fatherland,  and  for  months  he 
bad  been  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  fate  of  these  loved 
ones.  As  he  lay  on  what  he  thought  would  prove 
his  deathbed  he  told  a  comrade  that  he  would 
dearly  like  to  see  his  old  father  once  more.  A 
letter  was  written,  which  found  the  family  in  great 
anxiety  about  their  absent  ones.  The  father,  in 
spite  of  his  seventy  years,  started  at  once.  Many 
diificulties  had  to  be  overcome  by  the  old  man. 
Arrived  at  length  in  Greneva,  he  hastened  to  his  son. 
"Ah,  &ther ! "  said  the  sick  soldier,  "  it  is  good  you 
are  come  before  I  die,"  **  Ah,  no  ;  you  must  not 
die, "  said  the  old  man  ;  "  your  mother  is  waiting  for 
yon  at  home.  Courage,  my  lad ;  I  have  brought 
money,  and  will  buy  everything  you  need ;  only  you 
must  not  die."  "  It's  of  no  use,  father,"  cried  the 
son,  *'  I  have  here  all  I  need  i  but  I  am  not  hungry. 


All  sorts  of  good  things  are  brought  to  tempt  mit  to 
eat,  but  I  cannot  touch  them ; "  and  he  sell  back 
flxhansted  by  this  short  conversation.  The  poor 
father  let  fall  his  ^ head  on  his  breast  quite  dis- 
hesrtened.  Had  he'  indeed  come  so  far  only  to  take 
back  the  dead  body  of  his  son  t  AU  at  once  a  bright 
thought  flashed  through  his  mind;  he  drew  from 
his  Imapsaek  one  of  the  common  loaves  of  rye  bread 
such  as  eaten  by  the  peasants  of  Brittany.  **  Here, 
my  son,  take  this ;  it  toas  made  hy  your  mother.**  The 
sick  lad  turned  his  heavy  eyes,  stretched  out  his 
hand  eagerly,  crying,  "Give  it  me,  father;  I  am 
hungry."  As  he  ate  his  eye  lighted  up,  the  blood 
came  back  to  his  cheeks,  and  large  tears  rolled  down 
his  cheeks  as  he  said,  "/I'f  to  good  /  $0  good! — the 
hreadfrov^  my  home/**  From  that  time  he  began 
to  recover;  and  fifteen  days  later  he  was  able  to 
start  on  the  homeward  journey.  All  the  way  he 
repeated,  "When  shall  I  get  there,  where  I  may 
always  eat  from  our  good  black  bread  made  by  my 
mother  t  *'^From,  the  Saiee  Almanack  (188i). 

S866.  HOME,  Bight  of.  In  the  history  of  the 
memorable  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  under 
Xenophon  it  is  said  that  when  they  reached  the 
summit  of  Mount  Theches,  from  whence 'they  de- 
scried in  the  distance  the  tramulonsly  bright  blue  of 
the  waters  that  were  to  bear  them  home,  in  raptures 
of  joy  they  instantly  shouted  out,  "  The  eea  /  tke 
tea!**  There  was  one  enthusiastic  rush,  one  simul- 
taneous cry ;  they  embraced  each  other  and  wept, 
and  in  a  moment  the  pang  of  discomfiture  and  the 
toilsome  march  of  five  or  six  hundred  leagues  were 
forgotten  and  repaid. 

2858.  HOME,  Straogors  in.  "Alas ! "  says  Cole- 
ridge, speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  atten- 
tion of  men  on  the  world  within  them,  "  the  largest 
part  of  mankind  are  nowhere  greater  etrangere  ^an 
at  home.** — Timbre  Century  of  Anecdote. 

2857.  "  HOME,  Bwoet  home."  On  one  occasion 
Howard  Payne,  the  genial-hearted,  kind  little  man 
who  wrote  the  immortal  song  of  "Home,  Sweet 
Home,"  was  walking  with  me  in  the  great  city  of 
London,  and  pointing  to  one  of  the  aristocratic 
streets  in  Mayfair,  where  wealth  and  luxury  had 
the  windows  closed  and  curtained,  lest  the  least  light 
and  warmth  should  go  out  or  the  smallest  air  of 
cold  winter  come  in,  where  isolated,  exclusive  English 
comfort  was  guarded  by  a  practical  dragon  of  gold, 
he,  this  tiny  man,  with  a  big  heart,  said,  "  There, 
my  good  friend,  I  became  inspired  with  the  idea  of 
*  Home,  Sweet  Home,'  as  I  wandered  about  without 
food  or  a  semblance  of  shelter  I  could  call  my  own. 
Many  a  niffht  since  I  wrote  those  words  that  issued 
out  of  my  neart  by  absolute  want  of  a  home  have 
I  passed  and  repassed  in  this  locality,  and  heard  a 
siren  voice  coming  from  these  gilded,  fur-lined,  com- 
fortable walls,  in  the  depth  of  a  dim,  cold  London 
winter,  warbling, '  Home,  Sweet  Home,'  and  I  knew 
no  bed  to  call  my  own." 

2868.  HOME,  where  !•  it?  A  little  child  was 
once  asked,  "Where  do  you  live?"  Turning  to- 
wards its  mother,  who  stood  near  by,  the  little  one 
said,  "Where  mamma  is,  there's  where  I  live." 

2859.  HOME,  whore  is  it?  "Home,"  said  a 
drunken  man,  who  was  told  by  an  officer  to  go 
home — "  Home  1  the  place  where  I  stay  isn't  a 
home ! "  •  .  •  In  answer  to  the  question,  '*  What 
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inakeB  borne  ?  "  Dr.  James  Hamilton's  answer  was, 
mother's  love." 

S860.  HONEST  man,  Ambition  of.  It  is  said 
that  Milton  refused  the  place  of  Latin  Secretary  to 
the  King,  notwithstanding  the  most  pressing  im- 
portnnities  of  his  wife.  When  she  urged  him  to 
o(»nplj  with  the  times,  and  accept  the  royal  offer, 
his  answer  is  said  to  have  been  to  the  following 
effect : — "Yon  are  in  the  right,  my  dear.  Like  other 
women,  you  are  ambitious  to  ride  in  your  coach ; 
while  my  vhoU  <Um  U  to  livt  and  dU  an  honett 
man,** 

2861.  H0NEST7,  and  wiokednesa  contrasted. 
Never  fearing  to  openly  address  a  Quaker's  meet- 
ing, he  was  soon  on  the  road  to  Newgate.  •  • .  "  Yon 
are  an  ingenious  gentleman,"  said  the  magistrate 
at  the  trial;  "yoa  have  a  plentiful  estate;  why 
should  you  render  yourself  unhappy  by  associating 
with  such  simple  people  ?  "  **  I  prefer,'*  said  Penn, 
"<^  honesUy  timjple  to  (he  ingenioudy  ipieked." — 
Banerofi. 

3862.  H0NE8T7,  oonfenad.  When  James  IL 
sent  his  Jacobite  emissary  to  seduce  the  commanders 
of  the  British  navy,  he  reported  that  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel  was  incorruptible.  "He  is  a  man  not  to 
be  dpoken  to"  was  the  emissary's  tribute. — LitUe'e 
Historical  LighU. 

2863.  HONESTY,  mnit  be  of  tho  heart  A 
gentleman  was  once  extolling  at  an  extravagant 
rate  the  virtue  of'  honesty ;  what  a  dignity  it  im- 
parted  to  our  nature ;  how  it  recommended  us  to 
the  Supreme  Being.  He  confirmed  all  by  a  cele- 
brated line  from  Pope— 

"  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  Ood." 

"Sir,"  replied  one,  "however  excellent  the  virtue 
of  honesty  may  be,  I  fear  there  are  few  men  in  the 
world  that  really  possess  it."  "You  surprise  me," 
said  the  stranger.  "Ignorant  as  I  am  of  your 
character,  sir,  I  fancy  it  would  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  prove  even  you  a  dishonest  man."  "I 
defy  you.**  "Will  you  give  me  leave,  then,  to  ask 
you  a  question  or  two,  and  promise  not  to  be 
offended?"  "Ask  your  questions,  and  welcome." 
**  Have  you  ever  met  with  an  opportunity  of  getting 
gain  by  unfair  means?"  The  gentleman  paused. 
"  I  don't  ask  whether  you  made  use  of,  but  whether 
you  have  met  with,  such  opportunity?  I  for  my 
part  have,  and  I  believe  everybody  else  has." 
"Very  probably  I  may."  "How  did  you  feel  your 
mind  affected  on  such,  an  occasion  ?  Had  you  no 
secret  desire,  not  the  least  inclination,  to  seize  the 
advantage  which  offered?  Tell  me  without  any 
evasion,  and  consistently  with  the  character  you 
admire."  "  I  must  acknowledge  I  have  not  always 
been  absolutely  free  from  every  irregular  indina- 

turn  ;  but " "  Hold,  sir,  none  of  your  salves ; 

you  have  confessed  enough.  If  you  had  the  desire, 
though  you  never  proceeded,  this  shows  you  luere 
dishonest  in  lieart.  This  is  what  the  Scriptures 
call  concupiscence.  It  defiles  the  soul.  It  is  a 
breach  of  that  law  which  requireth  truth  in  the 
inward  partSf  and  unless  you  are  pardoned  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  will  be  a  just  ground  of  your  con- 
demnation, when  God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of 
men." —  Whiteoross. 

.2864.  HONESTY,  rewarded.   A  farmer  called  on 
Earl  FitzwilUam,  to  represent  that  his  crop  of  wheat 


>• 


had  been  seriously  injured  in  a  field  adjoining  ft  oer* 
tain  wood  where  his  lordship's  hounds  had,  during  the 
winter,  frequently  met.  He  stated  that  the  young 
wheat  had  been  so  cut  up  and  destroyed  that  in 
some  parts  he  could  not  hope  for  any  produce* 
"  Well,  my  friend,"  said  his  lordship,  "  if  you  can 
procure  an  estimate  of  the  loss  you  have  sustained 
I  wUl  repay  you."  The  farmer  replied  that  he  had 
requested  a  friend  to  assist  him  in  estimating  the 
damage,  and  they  thought  that,  as  the  crop  seemed 
entirelydestroyed,  £60  would  not  more  than  repay 
him.  The  Earl  immediately  gave  him  the  money. 
As  the  harvest  approacheo,  however,  the  wheat 
grew,  and  in  those  parts  of  the  field  which  were 
the  most  trampled  the  com  was  strongest  and  most 
luxuriant.  The  fanner  went  again  to  his  lordships 
and  said,  "  I  am  come,  my  lord,  respecting  the  field 
of  wheat  adjoining  such  a  wood.  I  find  that  I 
have  sustained  no  loss  at  all ;  for  where  the  horses 
had  most  cut  up  the  land  the  crop  is  most  promts 
ing,  and  therefont  I  brought  the  £50  back  again. 
"  Ah,"  exclaimed  the  venerable  Earl,  "  this  is  what  I 
like  !  this  iaasii  should  he  between  man  and  man  /  " 
His  lordship  then  went  into  another  room,  and  on 
returning,  presented  the  farmer  with  a  cheque  for 
£100,  saying,  "  Take  care  of  this,  and  when  youi 
eldest  son  shall  become  of  age  present  it  to  him, 
and  tell  him  the  occasion  which  produced  it." 

9866.  H0NEST7,  Beward  of.  An  dd  trader 
who  had  established  himself  among  the  Northern 
Indians  tells  a  good  story  of  his  first  trials  with  his 
red  customers.  Other  traders  had  located  in  that 
same  place,  but  had  not  remained  long.  The  Indians 
flocked  about  the  store  of  the  new  trader  and  exa- 
mined  his  goods,  but  offered  to  buy  nothing.  Finally 
their  chief  visited  him.  "  How  do,  John  ?  Show 
me  goods.  Aha !  I  take  blanket  for  me,  and 
calico  for  squaw — three  otter-skins  for  blanket  and 
one  for  calico.  Ugh  !  pay  you  by'm-by  to-morrow." 
He  received  his  goods  and  left.  On  the  next  day 
he  returned  with  a  large  part  of  his  band,  his 
blanket  well  stuffed  with  sldns.  "Now,  John,  I 
pay."  And  he  drew  an  otter-skin  from  his  blanket 
and  laid  it  on  the  counter.  Then  he  drew  a  second, 
a  third,  and  a  fourth.  A  moment's  hesitation,  and 
he  drew  out  a  fifth  skin — a  very  rich  and  rare  one, 
and  passed  it  over.  "That's  right,  John."  The 
trader  pushed  back  the  last  skin,  with,  "  You  owe 
me  but  four.  I  want  only  my  just  dues."  The 
chief  refused  to  take  it,  and  tiiey  passed  it  back 
and  forth,  each  asserting  that  it  belonged  to  the 
other.  At  length  the  chief  appeared  to  he  satisfied. 
He  gave  the  trader  a  scrutinising  look,  and  put  the 
skin  back  into  the  blanket.  Then  he  stepped  to 
the  door,  and  cried  out  to  his  followers,  "  Come — 
come  and  trade  with  the  paleface,  John.  He  no 
cheat  Indian.  His  heart  big  1 "  Then,  turning  to 
the  trader,  he  said,  "Suppose  you  take  last  skin, 
I  tell  my  people  no  trade  with  you.  We  drive  off 
others  ;  but  now  you  be  Indians'  friend,  and  we  be 
yours."  Before  dark  the  trader  was  waist-deep  in 
furs  and  loaded  down  with  cash. 

2866.  HONESTY,  Scarcity  of.  When  Plato  as- 
serted the  happiness  of  the  just  and  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  unjust,  the  tyrant  Dionysins  was 
stung. ...  At  last,  extremely  exasperated,  he  asked 
the  philosopher  what  business  *he  had  in  Sicily» 
Plato  answered  that  he  came  to  seek  an  honest  man. 
"  And  so,  then,"  replied  the  tyrant,  '  it  seems  you 
have  lost  your  labour." — Plutarch, 
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lueT.  H0NE8T7,  Tert  ofl  PlfteoUlaitnteswhat 
IS  » traly  honest  man  by  the  story  of  Gyg^^  ring, 
which  made  the  wearer  inTisible.  He  that  would 
be  honest  when  he  oonld  be  dishonest  without  being 
found  out  was  a  truly  honest  man. 

SS68.  E0ME8T7,  Tooehlng  itoiy  of.    In  the 

^tj  of  Edinburgh  two  gentlemen  were  standing 
at  the  door  of  a  hotel  one  veiy  cold  day,  when  a 
little  boy,  with  a  thin  blue  faoe,  his  feet  bare  and 
red  with  the  cold,  and  with  nothing  to  cover  him 
but  a  bundle  of  rags,  came  and  said,  "  Please,  sir, 
buy  some  matches.'*  **  No^  don't  want  any,"  said 
the  gentleman.  "  But  they  are  only  a  penny  a  box," 
said  the  poor  little  fellow.  "  Yes ;  but  you  see  we 
don't  want  a  box,"  was  the  reply,  **  llien  I  will 
give  ye  two  boxes  for  a  penny,"  said  the  boy  ;  and 
the  man,  taking  them,  found  he  had  no  change, 
and  so  said  he  would  buy  them  to-morrow.  **  Oh, 
do  buy  them  to-night,"  the  boy  pleaded ;  **  I  will 
run  aiul  get  ye  the  change,  for  I  am  vena  hungry." 
So  the  man  gave  him  the  shilling,  and  waited  for 
his  return,  but  no  bov  came.  Still  there  was  that 
in  the  boy's  face  which  made  him  unwilling  to  think 
him  a  rogue.  Late  in  the  evening  a  smaller  boy, 
still  more  ragged  and  thin,  if  possible,  called  upon 
the  gentleman.  He  proved  to  be  a  younger  brother 
of  the  little  match-boy.  *'  Are  you  the  gentleman 
who  bought  the  matches  frae  £iandie  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  Tes."  "  Weel,  then,  here's  fourpence  out  o'  yer 
shilling.  Sandie  cannot  come  ;  he*s  very  ill ;  a  cab 
ran  over  him  and  knocked  him  down,  and  he  lost 
his  bonnet  and  his  matches,  and  vour  sevenpence, 
and  both  his  legs  are  broken,  and  the  doctor  says 
he'll  die,  and  that's  a' ; "  and  then,  putting  the 
fourpence  upon  the  table,  the  poor  child  broke 
down  in  great  sobs.  The  gentleman  fed  him,  and 
went  with  him  to  see  Sandie.  He  found  that  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  little  things  were  both 
dead.  The  dying  boy  said  to  him,  *'  I  got  the 
change,  sir,  and  was  coming  back,  and  then  the 
horse  knocked  me  down,  aiMl  both  my  legs  were 
broken ;  and  O  Reuby !  I  am  sure  I  am  dying,  and 
who  wiU  take  care  of  you  ?  "  The  gentleman  said 
he  would  always  take  care  of  him,  and  with  this 
assurance  the  faithful  brother  closed  his  eyes  in 
death, — Dean  SUuiley, 

8M0.  HOVOUB,  AdTUioe  In.  Anne  Boleyn,  as 
she  was  going  to  be  beheaded  in  the  Tower,  seeing 
a  gentleman  there  of  the  King's  privy  chamber, 
called  him  to  her,  and  with  a  cheerful  countenance 
and  soul  undaunted  at  approaching  death,  sud  to 
him,  '*  Remember  me  to  the  King,  and  tell  him  he 
is  constant  in  advancing  me  to  the  greatest  of 
honours — ^from  a  private  gentlewoman  he  made  me 
a  Marchioness ;  from  that  degree  he  made  me  a 
Queen,  and  now,  because  he  can  raise  me  no  higher 
in  this  world,  is  translating  me  to  heaven,  to  wear 
a  crown  of  martyrdom  in  eternal  glory." 

2870.  HOHOXnt,  and  tho  King's  Mrrloa.  It  is 
reported  of  the  famous  Viscount  de  Turenne,  that 
when  he  was  a  young  officer,  and  at  the  siege  of  a 
fortified  town,  lie  had  no  less  than  twelve  challenges 
sent  him,  all  of  which  he  put  in  his  pocket  without 
further  notice ;  but  being  soon  after  commanded 
upon  a  desperate  attack  on  some  part  of  the  fortifi- 
cations, he  sent  a  billet  to  each  of  the  challengers, 
acquainting  them  that  he  had  received  their  papers, 
which  he  deferred  answering  tUl  a  jtroper  oeea' 
iion  qfered^  both  for  them  and  himselfi  to  exert 


their  courage  for  the  King's  service;  that,  being 
ordered  to  assault  the  enemy's  works  the  next  day, 
he  desired  their  company,  when  they  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  signalising  their  own  bravery  and 
of  being  witnesses  of  his. 

9871,  HONOUB,  Bnxdon  of.  A  Polish  monarch 
having  quitted  his  companions  when  hunting,  his 
courtier^  found  him,  a  few  days  after,  in  a  market- 
place, disguised  as  a  porter,  and  lending  out  the  use 
of  his  shoulders  for  a  few  pence.  At  this  they  were 
as  much  surprised  as  they  were  doubtful  at  first 
whether  the  porter  could  be  His  Majesty.  At  length 
they  ventured  to  express  their  complaints  that  so 
great  a  personage  should  debase  himself  by  so  vile 
an  employment  His  Majesty,  having  heard  them, 
replied,  '*  Upon  my  honour,  gentlemen,  the  load 
which  1  quitUd  it  (y  far  heavier  than  the  one  you 
see  me  carry  here;  the  weightiest  is  but  a  straw 
when  compared  to  that  worldunder  which  I  laboured, 
I  have  slept  more  in  four  nights  than  I  have  during 
all  my  reign.  I  begin  to  Uye,  and  to  be  king  of 
myself.  Elect  whom  you  choose.  For  me,  who 
am  so  well,  it  were  madness  to  return  to  court. 
Another  Polish  King,  who  succeeded  this  philoso- 
phic monarch,  when  they  placed  the  sceptre  in  his 
hands,  exclaimed,  *'  I  had  rather  manage  an  oar  1 " 
— /.  jyi9raeU, 

8878.  HOHOUB,  confeirad  npon  tlio  worthy. 
Do  you  remember  the  honour  shown  some  vears 
ago  to  John  Bunyan  by  our  Queen  ?  Her  Majesty, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  christening  of  her  grandson, 
Albert  Victor,  made  him  a  present  It  consisted 
of  a  beautiful  statuette,  wrought  in  silver,  of  the 
Prince  Consort  But  the  Prince  is  represented  as 
Christian  in  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  wearing  the 
armour  of  Qod.  His  helmet^  ''the  hope  of  uJva* 
tion,"  rests  against  the  stump  of  a  tree,  and  not  far 
oif  is  the  shield  of  faith.  John  Bunyan  supplied 
the  model  which  our  Queen  held  up  before  her 
grandson  as  worthy  of  imitation.  And  so  the 
allegory  of  the  Bedford  tinker  has  found  its  way 
into  the  palace,  and  Queen  Victoria  delights  to 
honour  the  man  who  was  sent  to  prison  by  Charles 
n.—JUv.  a  WiUiamM, 

8878.  HOVOUB,  Fading  natnrtot  The  subjects 
of  Charlemagne,  after  his  death,  set  his  corpse  on 
a  throne  in  a  sepulchre,  and  put  a  sceptre  in  his 
stiff  hand  and  a  crown  on  his  bloodless  temples; 
but  long  ago  he  came  down  to  a  prostrate  condition. 
At  the  Tuileries,  in  Paris,  during  the  revolution  of 
July,  when  the  mob  broke  in,  a  boy,  wounded  to 
death,  was  laid  on  the  Emperor's  throne,  and  his 
blood  gave  deeper  crimson  to  the  imperial  uphol- 
stery ;  but,  after  all,  he  came  down  into  the  dust 
where  we  must  all  lie. — Talmage, 

8874.  HOVOUR,  may  como  too  Into.  Ines  de 
Castro  having  been  secretly  married  to  Pedro,  son 
of  Alphonso  the  Fourth  of  Portugal,  was  murdered 
through  the  jealousy  and  intrigues  of  the  nobles. 
When  Pedro  afterwards  came  to  the  throne  he 
caused  the  body  of  his  beloved  wife  to  be  disinterred 
and  placed' OB  a  throne  adorned  with  a  diadem  and 
n>yal  robes,  and  required  all  the  nobility  of  the 
Idn^om  to  approach  and  kiss  the  hem  of  her  gar- 
ment, thus  rendering  her  when  dead  that  homage 
which  she  had  never  received  in  her  life. — B, 

8878.  HOHOUB,  paid  lor.  I  remember  a  curious 
instance,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  the 
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deceased  Emperor  (Napoleon  III.)  'He  met  a  great 
French  actor  in  the  street,  and  stopped  to  speak  to 
him.  No  sooner  had  the  Emperor  left  him  than 
the  polioe  came  up  and  arrested  the  actor  for  speak- 
ing to  the  Emperor.  He  had  difficulty  in  obtaining 
release.  At  the  theatre  he  was  late,  and  not  well 
received;  but  his  acting  was  so  superb  that  the 
Emperor  went  to  speak  to  him  behind  the  stage, 
and  asked  if  he  could  do  anything  for  him.  "  Sire,** 
said  he,  "  the  greatest  faTonr  your  Majesty  can  con- 
fer is  never  to  apeak  to  me  ia  the  street  again." 
The  Emperor  inquired,  and  the  actor  told  him  all 
his  grief.  '*Sire,"  he  said,  "I  have  been  fined 
three  hundred  francs  for  the  esteemed  honour  you 
conferred  upon  me."  The  monarch  was  amused, 
laughed  heartily,  paid  the  three  hundred  francs 
himself,  and  gave  a  diamond  ring  of  ereat  value  to 
the  actor.  But  what  a  picture  the  inadent  presents 
of  the  impassable  barriers  surrounding  these  abso- 
lute kings  X—PaxUm  Hood, 

3876.  H0N0T7B,  paid  to  man.  The  city  (Ver- 
saOlea)  was  peopled  with  parasites,  who  daily  came 
to  do  worship  before  the  creator  of  these  wonders — 
the  Great  King.  **  Dieu  seul  e$t  grands**  said  the 
courtly  Massillon  ;  but  next  to  Him,  as  the  prelate 
thought,  was  certainly  Louis  XIV.,  His  vice- 
gerent here  upon  earth — God's  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  world— before  whom  courtiers  used  to  fall 
on  their  knees  and  shade  their  eyes,  as  if  the  light 
of  his  countenance,  like  the  sun  which  shone  supreme 
in  heaven,  the  type  of  him,  was  too  dazzling  to  bear. 
...  If,  on  very  fine  days,  from  his  terrace  before 
his  gloomy  palace  of  St  Crermains,  he  could  catch  a 
glimpse  in  the  distance  of  a  certain  white  spire  of 
St.  Denis,  where  his  race  lay  buried,  he  would  say 
to  his  courtiers,  with  a  sublime  condescension, 
"Gentlemen,  you  must  remember  that  I  too  am 
mortal. "-—  Thackeray. 

S877.  HONOUR,  This  world's^  Death  strips  us 
of  this  world's  glory  as  a  boot-jack  draws  off  your 
boots.  Another  wears  my  boots  when  I  am  dead, 
and  another  wears  my  glory.  It  is  of  little  value. 
— Martin  Boos, 

2878.  HONOITBS,  Valne  of.  Ideal  glory  is  not 
real  comfort.  The  true  state  of  the  case  was  once 
nuvely  stated  by  Ramean,  the  French  composer, 
on  whom  Louis  XY.  had  bestowed  the  order  of 
St.  Michael.  With  the  usual  carelesmess  of  the 
artistic  mind,  in  reference  to  such  things,  Rameau 
had  neglected  to  register  it.  Thinking  that  this 
omission  was  the  result  of  Rameau's  inability  to 
meet  the  expense,  Louis  XV.  offered  to  defrav  the 
necessary  charges.  '*I  thank  your  Majesty,  re- 
plied Rameau ;  "  but  let  me  have  the  money ;  lean 
find  a  much  better  uu  for  it." — Fk-ederick  Orowest. 

2879.  H0N0XJB8,  why  bestowod  sometlineB. 
When  Cardinal  de  Monte  was  elected  Pope,  before 
he  loft  the  conclave  he  bestowed  a  cardinal's  hat 
upon  a  servant  whose  chief  merit  consisted  in  the 
daily  attentions  he  paid  to  his  holiness's  monkey. 
— /.  jyjgraeU. 

2880.  HOPE,  and  aelf-denial.  When  in  this 
manner  he  (Alexander  the  Great)  had  dispoeed  of 
all  the  estates  of  the  crowd,  Perdiccas  asked  him 
what  he  had  reserved  for  himself.  The  King 
answered,  "  Hope. '*  ••  Well,"  replied  Perdiccas,  "we 
who  share  in  yon  labours  will  also  take  part  in 
your  hopes.'*    In  ooosequenoe  of  which  he  refused 


the  estate  allotted  him,  and  some  others  of  the 
King's  friends  did  the  aam9.—Pliutarek. 

2881.  HOPE,  Foundation  of.  '^  Gentlemen,  ** 
said  the  departing  Dr.  M'Call  to  his  medical  at- 
tendants, "  I  am  no  fanatic ;  rather,  I  have  been 
too  much  of  a  speculatist ;  and  I  wish  to  say  this, 
which  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  uttering  in 
your  presence  :  I  am  a  great  sinner ;  I  have  been 
a  great  sinner ;  but  my  trust  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
in  what  He  has  done  and  suffered  for  sinners.  Upon 
this,  as  the  foundation  of  my  hope,  I  can  confidently 
rely,  now  that  I  am  sinking  into  eternity." — Li/e'$ 
LaA  Hours, 

2882.  HOPE,  in  death.  On  the  morning  of  the 
day  on  which  Dr.  Owen  died  Mr.  Thomas  Payne, 
who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  publication  of 
"Meditations  on  the  Glory  of  Christ,''  called  to 
inform  him  that  he  bad  just  been  putting  that  work 
to  the  press.  *'I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the 
Doctor,  and,  lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes,  ex- 
claimed, "  But,  O  brother  Payne,  the  long-wished- 
for  day  is  come  at  last,  in  which  I  shall  see  that 
glory  in  another  manner  than  I  have  ever  done  or 
was  capable  of  doing  in  this  world  I " 

2888.  HOPE,  in  life  and  doath.  He  (Knnz) 
had  a  sore  fight  for  an  existence,   wrestling  with 

{>ope8  and  principalities  ;  in  defeat,  contention,  life- 
ong  struggle ;  rowing  as  a  galley-slave,  wandering 
fn  exile.  A  sore  fight ;  but  he  won  it.  **  Have  you 
hope  f  **  they  asked  him  in  his  last  moment,  when 
he  could  no  longer  speak.  He  lifted  his  finger, 
pointed  upwards  with  his  finger,  and  so  died — 
OaHyle, 

2884.  HOPE,  Life  insupportable  withonl  Hia 
lordship  (Bishop  of  St.  Asaph)  mentioned  a  chari- 
table establishment  in  Wales  where  people  were 
maintained  and  supplied  with  everything  upon  the 
condition  of  their  contributing  the  weekly  produce 
of  their  labour ;  and  he  said  they  grew  quite  torpid 
for  want  of  property.  Said  Johnson,  "  They  have 
no  object  for  nope.  Their  condition  cannot  be  better. 
It  is  rowing  without  a  port." — BoswdVs  Johnson, 

2880.  HOPE,  The  only.  One  April  night  an 
ocean  steamer  went  crashing  on  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Between  the  rock  where  the  vessel  struck 
and  the  shore  was  a  passage-way  a  hundred  yards 
wide.  A  rope  was  swung  across  this  chasm  of  death, 
and  by  this  line  many  of  the  survivors  successfully 
struggled  to  the  shore.  Over  the  dark  chasm  be- 
tween earth  and  heaven  is  swung  one  rope,  the  only 
hope  of  safety.    Cling  to  Jesus  for  eternal  life. 

2888.  HOPE,  unlmown.  It  is  reported  that  in 
the  Tamul  language  there  is  no  word  for  hope, 
Alas  1  poor  men,  if  we  were  all  as  destitute  of  the 
blessed  comfort  itself  as  these  Tamul  speakers  are 
of  the  word  I  What  must  be  the  misery  of  soiUs  in 
hell  where  they  remember  the  word,  but  can  never 
know  hope  itself  ! — Spurgeon. 

2887.  HOPES  for  eternity,  what  they  rest 
on.  When  John  Wesley  lay  on  an  expected  death- 
bed (though  God  spared  him  some  years  longer 
to  the  world  and  the  Church)  his  attendanto  asked 
him  what  were  his  hopes  for  eternity  ?  And  some- 
thing like  this  was  his  reply — "l^ot  fifty  vears, 
amid  scorn  and  hafdship^  I  have  been  wandering 
up  and  down  this  world,  to  preach  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  I  kiave  done  what  in  me  lay  to  serve  my  blesiecL 
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Miuter !  **  Whai  he  had  done  bin  life  tnd  workB 
attest  They  are  reoorded  in  hia  Church's  hintorj, 
and  shine  in  the  crown  he  wears  so  hright  with  a 
blase  of  jewels — sinners  saved  through  his  agency. 
Yet  thus  he  spake,  "My  hopes  for  eternity — my 
hopes  rest  only  on  Chriat — 

'  I  the  chief  of  linnert  am. 
But  Jesus  died  for  me.' " 

— Guthrie, 

5888.  HOPEFULNESS,  and  ataadfturtneBS.  A 
good  Methodist  in  a  prayer-meeting  said  that  when, 
many  years  since,  he  crossed  old  ocean  he  was  much 
in  the  habit  of  looking  over  the  ship's  side,  parti- 
cularly near  the  prow,  and  watching  the  vessel  as 
she  steadily  ploughed  her  way  through  the  waves. 
Just  under  the  bowsprit  was  the  image  of  a  human 
face.  Tliis  face  to  him  came  to  be  invested  with  a 
wondrous  interest  Whatever  the  hour,  whether 
by  night  or  by  day ;  whatever  the  weather,  whether 
in  sunshine  or  in  storm,  that  face  seemed  ever  stead- 
fastly looking  forward  to  port  Sometimes  tempests 
would  prevaU.  Great  surges  would  rise,  and  for  a 
time  completely  submerge  the  face  of  his  friend. 
But  as  soon  as  the  vessel  recovered  from  its  lurch, 
on  looking  again  over  the  ship's  side,  there  the 
placid  face  of  his  friend  was  to  oe  seen,  still  f^th 
fully,  steadfastly  looking  out  for  port  "  And  so,' 
be  exclaimed,  bis  countenance  radiant  with  the  light 
of  the  Christian's  hope,  "  I  humbly  trust  it  is  in  my 
own  case.  Tea,  whatever  the  trials  of  tlie  past, 
notwithstanding  all  the  toils  and  disappointments 
of  the  present,  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  still  look- 
ing out  for  port,  and  not  long  hence  I  am  antici- 
pating a  joyful,  triumphant,  abundant  entrance 
therein." 

5889.  HOPEFULNESS,  Reason  for.  On  a  sun- 
dial which  stands  upon  the  pier  at  Brighton  is 
inscribed  this  hopeful  line,  "Tis  always  morning 
somewhere  in  the  world." — Cfirittian  World  Family 
arde. 

2890.  HOPELESSNESS,  Exirame.  The  dying 
words  of  Harriet  Martineau  were,  "I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  in  another  world.  I  have  had 
enough  of  life  in  one,  and  can  see  no  good  reason 
why  Harriet  Martineau  should  be  perpetuated." 

8891.  HOSPITALITT',  Christian.  A  friend  re- 
lates that  when  Samuel  Gobat  was  elected  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  he  went,  before  setting  out  on  his 
long  journey,  to  visit  Dr.  Christian  Gottlieb  Barth 
at  Calia  Certain  mutual  friends  from  the  sur- 
rounding country  were  invited  to  meet  the  Bishop. 
In  their  honour  all  that  the  kitchen  or  cellar  af- 
forded was  placed  on  the  table.  For  supper  there 
were  figs  from  Smyrna,  wine  from  Lebanon,  and 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  finest  mocha  was 
served  ;  to  which  was  added  cigars  from  Havanna. 
Who  could  help  remarking  the  thoughtful  love 
which  thus  offered  the  Bishop^  just  entering  on 
this  field  of  labour,  a  foretaste  of  the  fruits  of  the 
promised  land,  as  Caleb  and  Joshua  brought  the 
bunches  of  grapes  from  EshcoL  Dr.  Barth,  how- 
ever, tasted  none  of  these  luxuries,  which  had  been 
sent  him  by  admiring  friends,  but  habituated  him- 
self to  the  barest  necessities  in  order  that  he  might 
give  to  others.  The  furniture  of  his  rooms  was  a 
legacy  which  had  seen  good  sertioe  ;  he  slept  in  a 
hammock  which  was  unrolled  at  night,  and  in  the 
morning  rolled  up  again, .  When  on  hia  travels  he 


received  presenti  and  got  many  curious  things  from 
many  lands.  If  any  one  asked  him  why  he  did  so. 
he  would  answer,  in  his  dry  way,  "  If  any  one  ask 
thee  such  a  qaesUon,  tell  them  thou  dost  not  know." 
That  he  qftetlk  needed  the  common  eomfoHt  of  life  ii 
certain^  seeint  be  had  no  fortune ;  he  had,  how« 
ever,  a  strongliith  that  aU  things  belonged  to  God, 
After  baring  worked  so  hard  and  written  so  much, 
earned  thousands  and  collected  tens  of  thousands. 
Barth  died  possessed  of  only  500  florins. — Der 
Glavieneboie, 

8898.  HOSPITAL,  The  flrat  A  grievous  famine 
having  befallen  the  dty  of  Edessa,  its  venerable 
deacon  came  forth  from  the  studious  retirement  of 
his  cell.  He  reproved  the  rich  men  of  the  oity, 
who  suffered  their  fellow-oitizens  to  perish  from 
want  and  sidmess,  and  who  preferred  their  wealth 
to  the  lives  of  others.  Stung  by  his  reproaches, 
the  citixens  replied  that  they  eared  not  for  their  ^ 
wealth,  but  that,  in  an  age  of  selfishness  and  oor«' 
ruption,  th^  knew  not  whom  to  entrust  with  ita 
distribution.  '*What,"  exdaimed  the  holy  man, 
'*  is  your  opinion  of  me  ?  "  The  answer  was  instant 
and  unanimous — Ephrem  was  everything  that  was 
holy  and  good  and  just.  "Then,"  he  resumed, 
"  /  trill  be  your  almoner.  For  your  sakes  I  wil\ 
undertake  this  burden."  And  receiving  their  now 
willing  contributions,  he  caused  about  three  hun- 
dred ^ds  to  be  placed  in  the  public  porticoes  of  the 
city  for  the  reception  of  fever  patients,  he  relieved 
the  famishing  multitudes  who  flocked  into  Edessa 
from  the  adjoining  country,  and  rested  not  from 
his  labour  of  love  until  the  famine  was  arrested 
and  the  plague  was  stayed.  Then  once  more  he 
returned  to  the  solitude  of  his  beloved  cell,  and 
in  a  few  days  after  breathed  his  last. — Sozomen 
{eondeneed), 

2898.  HOSPITALS,  and  praofcioal  Christianity. 
During  my  visit  to  Fatshan,  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  China,  the  temper  of  the  people  was  not 
unlike  the  swell  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  after  a  heavy 
gale.  The  fierce  excitements  of  the  war  in  Tonquin 
and  the  proclamations  which  had  been  issued  by 
the  Chinese  mandarins  offering  rewards  for  the 
heads  of  French  officers  and  soldiers,  bad  aroused 
into  fatal  activity  the  rowdy  spirits  of  the  town,  and 
a  riot  broke  out  in  the  previous  September.  Our 
mission  chapel  was  robbed  and  nearly  destroyed. 
The  hospital  was  expected  to  falL  Bands  of  rioters 
assembled  day  by  day  before  the  building.  But 
they  seemed  to  want  resolution  to  begin  the  assault. 
When  they  saw  terrified  patients  not  too  ill  to  be 
removed  leaving  the  place,  and  remembered  that 
there  were  others  lying  in  the  wards,  women  and 
men,  who  must  perish  with  the  buildings;  when 
they  saw  Dr.  Wenyon,  with  sublime  indifference  to 
their  menaoe,  going  in  and  out  and  attending  to  his 
hospital  duties  as  if  nothing  particular  were  happen- 
ing, the  riot-devil  waa  cowed  within  them.  They 
ooi^d  not  immediately  understand  Christianity  in 
the  chapel,  where  the  teaching  was  spiritual  or  con- 
troversial ;  but  they  could  understand  Christianity 
in  the  hospital,  where  suffering  and  helplessness  all 
the  world  over  make  us  brothers  and  sisters  in 
wretchedness  and  in  prayers  for  relief.  There  was 
a  cordon  of  charities  round  the  hospital  which  these 
men  conld  not  pass. — Mev,  Ebenezer  Jenkine, 

8894.  HOUB»   Th9  important.    This  Sabbath 
I  hour  seems  to.  you  like  all  other  Sabbath  hours  • 
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it  to  lome  of  yoa  it  may  be  the  meet  Btapendont 
hour  in  all  your  life  of  twenty,  forty,  or  sixty  yean, 
because  now  yoa  may  refuse  vour  last  call  of  mercy. 
The  **  Hungarian/'  a  ship  sailing  from  Liverpool  to 
Portland,  was  wracked.  It  went  down  with  all  on 
board.  Nothing  was  ever  known  of  it,  except  that 
a  clock  that  hi^  belonged  to  the  steamer  floated 
upon  the  beach.  The  hands  of  the  clock  stood  at 
eleven,  showing  that  at  that  hour  the  ship  bad 
perished. — TVt^mo^ 

2895.  HOUSE,  A  pr«.yeil6M.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  impression  made  upon  me  daring  the 
first  year  of  my  ministry  by  a  mechanic  whom  I 
-  had  visited,  and  on  whom  I  urged  the  paramount 
duty  of  family  prayer.  One  <Uy  he  entered  my 
study,  and  bursting  into  tears,  said,  "Yon  re- 
member that  girl,  sir;  she  was  my  only  child. 
She  died  sudd«ily  this  morning.  She  has  gone,  I 
hope,  to  God.  But  if  so,  she  can  tell  Him  what 
now  breaks  my  heart— that  Mkt  never  heard  a  praytr 
in  herfaUur*$  houet  or  from  her  father's  lips  1  Oh 
that  she  wera  with  me  but  one  day  again  I "— iVonnaii 
MadeodL 

S896.  HXTHAH  hand,  a  mixadi«  of  oonrtrnetlTS 
art.  Tyndal  writes  of  his  ascent  of  the  Weisshom  :— 
'*  Thera  is  scarcely  a  position  possible  to  a  human 
being  which  at  one  time  or  another  during  the  day 
I  was  not  forced  to  assume.  The  fingers,  wrist^  and 
forearm  were  my  main  reliance,  and  as  a  mechanical 
instnmient  the  human  hand  appeared  to  me  this 
day  a  mirade  of  eontirucUve  art,  .  •  .  I  opened  my 
note-book  to  make  a  few  observations,  but  soon 
relinquished  the  attempt.  There  was  something 
incongruous,  if  not  profane,  in  allowing  the  scientific 
faculty  to  interfere  where  silent  worship  seemed 
the  reasonable  service." — Howrt  of  JSxerciie  in  the 
Alpi. 

889T.  HnXAN  nature,  Ckmunoii  oaTil  of.  Says 
the  Duchess  of  Buckingham  to  Lady  Huntingdon, 
who  bad  asked  her  to  come  and  hear  WhiteiSeld, 
*vxt  is  monstroos  to  be  told  you  have  a  heart  as 
sinful  as  the  common  wretches  that  crawl  on  the 
earth*  This  is  highly  offensive  and  insulting,  and 
I  cannot  but  wonder  that  your  ladyship  diould 
relish  any  sentiments  so  much  at  variance  with 
high  rank  and  good  breeding." — SmUh*$  Cowper^ 

289$.  HUMAN  nature,  DepniTity  o£  When 
some  one  was  talking  before  that  acute  Scotchman, 
Dr.  Chyne,  of  the  excellenoe  of  human  nature— 
*'iroo^  hoot,  mon,"  said  he,  "human  nature  it  a 
rogue  and  a  eeoundrd,  or  why  would  it  perpetualljf 
eland  in  need  of  lawe  emd  religion  f  "  And  surely 
if  a  cause  be  examined  by  Its  effects,  if  a  principle 
be  considered  bv  its  operation,  that  man  must  in- 
deed be  blind  who  will  not  acknowledge  the  depi 


2899.  HUMAN  natnxo,  Xnlwzvnt  wMknan  oL 
The  poet  has  said,  ''Nature  never  did  betray  the 
heart  that  loved  her/*  Can  you  say  that  of  human 
nature! — B. 

2900.  HITMAN  natiiro,  Ona  want  ol  I  knew  a 
man  in  my  youth,  an  elderly  man,  who  was  a  great 
observer  of  human  nature.  I  wiU  not  say  of  him, 
as  it  was  said  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  that  he  could 
look  through  a  man's  skin  right  to  his  backbone, 
but  he  bad  a  most  shrewd  knowledge  of  mankind. 
A  young  man  used  to  converse  with  him  occasion- 


ally  on  this  very  theme  of  human  character ;  and 
one  day,  after  a  long  conversation  upon  it,  the  young 
man  said,  **  All,  well,  there  are  all  sorts  of  people 
in  the  world."  '*  Nay,"  said  the  elder  man,  "  there 
is  one  sort  wanting."  -  What  sort  is  that  ?  "  asked 
the  young  man  eagerly.  *'  The  people,"  replied  the 
elder  man,  '*  who  mind  their  own  business,  and  let 
other  people's  business  alone." — 7%nnat  Cooper. 

2901,  HUMAN  nature,  Malignity  of.  Bead 
Napoleon's  will  in  Doctors*  Commons,  and  you  will 
find  that  this  manslayer  on  a  huge  and  grand  scale 
ci>uld  also  relish  murder  on  the  mesAest  scale,  and 
that  in  his  solitude  in  St  Helena  such  malignity 
festered  in  his  heart  as  made  him  leave  a  legacy  of 
ten  thousand  francs  to  a  man  for  having  attempted 
to  sssassinate  the  true  hero  who  conquered  him  at 
Waterloo. — Auguttue  Hare, 

S902.  HUMAN  nature,  PoUntlon  ot  I  know  a 
beautiful  valley  in  Wales,  guarded  by  well-wooded 
hills.  Spring  came  there  first,  and  summer  lingered 
longest,  and  the  dear  river  loitered  through  the 
rich  pastures  and  the  laughing  orehards,  as  if  loth 
to  leave  the  enchanting  scene.  But  the  manufac- 
turer came  there;  he  built  his  chimneys  and  he 
lighted  his  furnaces,  out  of  which  belched  forth 
poisonous  fumes  night  and  day.  Every  tree  ib  dead, 
no  flower  blooms  there  now,  the  very  grass  has  been 
eaten  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  li^utif ul  river, 
in  which  the  pebbles  once  lay  as  the  pure  thoughts 
in  a  maiden's  mind,  is  now  foul,  and  the  vaUey, 
scarred  and  bare,  looks  like  the  entrance  into 
Tophet  itself.  And  this  human  nature  of  oun,  in 
which  faith  and  virtue,  and  godliness,  and  all  sweet 
humanities,  might  flourish,  in  miles  of  this  London 
of  ours,  is  what  bad  air,  and  the  gin  palace,  and 
the  careless  indifference  of  a  Christianily  bent  only 
upon  saving  itself,  have  made  it — Morlait  Jonee, 

2908.  HUMAN  natnra,  proneneaa  to  maaaar 
thlnga.  In  the  Aufustine  age  itself,  notwithstand- 
ing the  censure  of  Horace,  they  preferred  the  low 
buffoonery  and  drollery  of  Plantus  to  the  delicacy 
of  Terence. — Warion. 

2901.  HUMAN  natnza,  vnabia  to  aara  Itaall 
Dr.  Gill  once  preaching  on  human  inability,  a 
gentleman  present  was  much  offended,  and  took 
him  to  task  for  degrading  human  nature.  **  Prayt 
sir,"  said  the  Doctor,  '*  what  do  you  think  men  can 
contribute  to  their  own  conversion  ?  "  He  enumfH 
rated  a  variety  of  particulars.  "  And  have  you  done 
all  this !"  said  the  Doctor.  *"  Why,  no^  I  can't  say  I 
have  yet ;  but  I  hope  I  shall  begin  soon."  *'  If  yoa 
have  these  things  in  your  power,  and  have  not  done 
them,  you  deserve  to  be  doubly  condemned,  and  are 
but  ill  qualified  to  be  an  advocate  for  free  will, 
which  has  done  yoa  so  little  good." 

2900.  HUMANIT7,  and  Chriat  The  idea  of  an 
universal  manlike  sympathy  was  not  new  when 
Chriit  was  bom.  The  reality  was  new.  But  before 
this,  in  the  Boman  theatre,  deafening  applause  was 
called  forth  by  this  sentence — "I  am  a  man^ 
nothing  that  can  affect  man  is  indifferent  to  me.'* 
Afne  eentimewt — that  wot  alL  Every  pretence  of 
realising  that  sentiment  but  one  has  oeen  a  failure. 
— RobeHeon, 

2900.  HUMANIT7,  IndiffSsranoa  towarda.  A 
genUemaa  was  travelling  on  a  train  in  England 
when  a  ooUison  took  place,    He  was  greatly  alwmed 
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for  his  hones,  and  cried  oat,  "Oh,  my  horses !  my 
horses  1 "  bat  putting  his  hfoA  oat  of  the  window, 
he  exclaimed,  "Ah,  thank  God  1  tff  Cffdy  a  Hivrd- 
cUu$  carriage/*' — /.  B,  Oougk. 

2907.  HUHAmT7,  In  union  with  Ood.  The 
late  Bishop  Ewing,  writing  of  his  friend,  Thomas 
Erskine,  said,  **  Hu  looks  and  life  of  love  are  better 
than  a  thousand  homilies;  they  show  yon  how 
divine  a  thing  humanity  is  when  the  life  we  live  in 
the  flesh  is  that  of  conscious  union  with  God." — 
John  Hunter. 

2908.  HUMANITT,  LoTe  ol  The  absence  of  any 
accessible  streets  (when  living  in  Switzerland)  con- 
tinues to  worry  me,  now  that  I  have  so  much  to  do, 
in  a  most  singular  manner.  It  is  quite  a  little 
mental  phenomenon.  I  should  not  walk  in  them 
in  the  day-time,  if  they  were  here,  I  daresay ;  but 
at  night  I  want  them  beyond  description.  I  don't 
seem  able  to  get  rid  of  my  spectres  unlets  I  can  lose 
them  in  crowds, — Charles  Dickens  (to  Fortter). 

S909.  HUMANITT,  Love  o£  Mrs.  Fry,  early  in 
life,  wrote  in  her  journal — **  I  don't  remember  ever 
being  at  any  time  with  one  who  was  not  extremely 
disgusting ;  but  I  felt  a  sort  of  love  for  them,  and  I 
do  hope  I  would  sacrifice  my  life  for  the  good  of 
mankind.*' 

2910.  HUMANITT,  Regard  for.  Louis  XIV. 
was  at  war  with  Britain  when  Rudyerd's  lighthouse 
on  the  Eddystone  was  in  progress ;  and  a  French 
privateer  seized  upon  the  men  at  work  on  the  rock, 
together  with  their  tools,  and  carried  them  to 
France,  the  captain  being,  doubtless,  in  expectation 
of  a  reward  for  an  achievement  which  would  so 
seriously  injure  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
enemy.  While  the  captives  lay  in  prison  the  trans- 
action reached  the  ears  of  the  French  monarch. 
He  immediately  ordered  them  to  be  released,  and 
the  captors  to  be  put  in  their  places,  declaring  that 
though  he  was  at  war  with  England,  he  was  not  at 
war  with  mankind. — Smeaton, 

2911.  HUHANITY,  Respect  for.  M.  Boudon, 
an  eminent  surgeon,  was  one  day  sent  for  by  the 
Cardinal  Dn  Bois,  Prime  Minister  of  France,  to 
perform  a  very  serious  operation  upon  him.  The 
Cardinal,  on  seeing  him  enter  the  room,  said  to  him, 
*'Yoa  must  not  expect  to  treat  me  in  the  same 
rough  manner  as  you  treat  your  poor  miserable 
wretches  at  your  hospital  of  the  H6tel  Dieu. "  *'  My 
lord,"  replied  M  Boudon  with  great  dignity,  "every 
one  of  those  miserable  wretches,  as  your  eminence 
is  pleased  to  call  them,  is  a  prime  minister  in  my 
lyes." 

2912.  HTTUANITY,  Womhip  of.  '*  There  shall 
be  Universal  Bepublic  now,"  thinks  Clootz;  "and 
one  GU)d  oi|ly,  *  Le  Peuple.* " — CariyUs  Frmck  Re- 
volution. 

2913.  HUHILIATION,  and  insult.  Pope  Celes- 
tinus,  while  Henry  YI.  was  kneeling  to  kiss  his 
feet,  took  that  opportunity  of  kicking  off  his  crown. 
He  made  amends  to  him,  however,  for  this  inso- 
lence by  making  him  a  gift  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
from  which  Henry  had  extirpated  the  last  of  the 
Norman  princes. — TyiUr. 

2914.  HUMILIATIOlf,   ahonld  be  thorongh. 

Arminius  Vambery  relates   that,  travelling  from 
Ispahan  to  the  supposed  tomb  of  Cyrus  m  the 


character  of  a  dervish,  the  troop  stopped  to  bewail 
the  Mohammedan  martyr  Hussein.  Vambeiy  pro- 
voked the  wrath  of  one  of  his  fellows  by  not 
striking  his  chest  earnestly  enough  and  with  suffi- 
cient violence.  He  was  only  saved  from  a  blow  by 
one  of  his  friends  saying,  "Let  that  Simnite  be  I 
Though  he  do  not  strike  his  breast  in  this  life, 
Azrail  (the  Angel  of  Death)  will  beat  it  all  the 
more  for  him  in  the  next  world." 

2916.  HUMILIT7,  an  attribute  of  the  most 
gifted  minds.  Hooker,  the  author  of  the  "  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity,"  one  of  the  noblest  books  in  the  lan- 
guage, after  he  had  been  made  preacher  at  the 
Temple  Church,  besought  Archbishop  Whitgif  t,  who 
had  given  him  that  position,  to  remove  him  to  a 
lowlier  sphere  of  labour. 

2916.  HUHILITT,  A  Christian's.  On  his  way 
to  Sweden  the  celebrated  Grotius  was  overtaken  by 
mortal  sickness;  and  when  the  clergyman,  Quins- 
tozp,  reminded  him  of  his  sins  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other,  not  of  his  services  and  world-wide 
reputation,  but  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus, 
with  a  reference  to  the  publican,  "  /  ^m  that  pMi' 
ean,"  replied  Grotius,  and  then  expired. 

2917.  HUHILITT,  a  safeguard.  A  French  gene- 
ral riding  on  horseback  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
heard  a  soldier  complain  and  say,  "  It  is  very  easy 
for  the  general  to  command  us  forward  while  he 
rides  and  we  walk."  Then  the  general  dismounted 
and  compelled  the  complaining  soldier  to  get  on  the 
horse.  Coming  through  a  ravine  a  bullet  from  a 
sharpshooter  struck  the  rider,  and  he  fell  dead. 
Then  the  general  said,  "  How  much  safer  is  it  to 
walk  than  to  ride  ! " 

2918.  HUMILIT7,  a  sonrce  of  honour.    In  the 

evening  of  the  day  that  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  kissed 
the  hand  of  His  Majesty  on  being  appointed  Chief- 
Justice,  one  of  his  sons,  a  youth  of  seventeen, 
attended  him  to  his  bedside.  "Now,"  says  he, 
"my  son,  I  will  tell  you  a  secret  worth  your 
knowing  and  remembering.  The  elevation  I  have 
met  with  in  life,  particularly  this  last  instance  of 
it,  has  not  been  owing  to  any  superior  merit  or 
abilities,  but  to  my  humility  ;  to  my  not  having  set 
up  myself  above  others,  and  to  a  uniform  endeavour 
to  pass  through  life  void  of  offence  towards  God  and 
man." — John  Brtwe, 

2919.  HT7HILITY,  and  cheerfulness.  Observe, 
the  peculiar  characters  of  the  grass  which  adapt  it 
especially  for  the  service  of  man  are  its  apparent 
humility  and  cheerfulness — its  humility,  in  that  it 
seems  created  only  for  lowest  service,  appointed  to 
be  trodden  on  and  fed  upon;  its  cheerfulness,  in 
that  it  seems  to  exult  under  all  kinds  of  violence 
and  suffering.  You  roll  it,  and  it  is  the  stronger 
the  next  day;  you  mow  it,  and  it  multiplies  its 
shoots,  as  if  it  were  grateful ;  you  tread  upon  it, 
and  it  only  sends  up  richer  perfume.  Spring  comes, 
and  it  rejoices  with  all  the  earth,  glowing  with 
variegated  flame  of  flowers,  waving  in  soft  depth 
of  fruitful  strength.  Winter  comes,  and  though  it 
will  not  mock  its  fellow-plants  by  growing  then,  it 
will  not  pine  and  mourn,  and  turn  colourless  or 
leafless  as  they.  It  ia  always  green,  and  b  only  the 
brighter  and  gayer  for  the  hoar-frost. — Mushin, 

2920.  HUHILITT,  and  love.  Mr.  Durham,  a 
father  of  the  Scottish  Church,  was  walking  one 
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Sabbath  to  the  place  of  worship  in  which  he  was  to 
preach,  along  with  a  much-admired  young  minister 
who  was  to  officiate  in  one  adjoining.  Multitudes 
were  thronging  into  the  one,  and  only  a  few  into 
the  other.  "  Brother,*'  said  he  to  his  young  friend, 
"  you  will  have  a  crowded  church  to-day."  "  Truly," 
said  the  other,  **  they  are  greatly  to  blame  who  leave 
you  and  come  to  me."  "Not  so,  dear  brother," 
replied  Mr.  Durham;  "for  a  minister  can  receive 
no  such  honour  and  success  in  his  ministry  except 
it  be  given  him  from  Heaven.  /  rejoice  that  Chriit 
is  preached,  and  that  His  kingdom  and  interests  are 
gaining  ground,  though  my  estimation  in  people's 
hearts  should  decrease ;  for  I  am  content  to  be  any- 
thing, so  that  Christ  may  be  all  in  all." 

2921.  HT7MILIT7,  and  pride.  Thomas  k  Becket 
wore  coarse  sackcloth  made  of  goats'  hair  from  the 
arms  to  the  knees,,  but  his  outer  garments  were  re- 
markable for  splendour  and  extreme  costliness,  to 
the  end  that,  thus  deceiving  human  eyes,  he  might 
please  the  sight  of  God. — Hoveden. 

2922.  HUMILITT,  and  the  Chnroh.  General 
Garfield,  on  taking  up  his  residence  at  the  White 
House  as  President  of  the  United  States,  said  to 
his  pastor,  ''In  my  church  relations  /  am  plain 
and  simple  JameeA.  Qarfidd" — Prom  Log-Cabin  to 
White  House, 

2923.  HUMIIiITY,  Advantages  ofl  The  cele- 
brated Dr.  Franklin,  of  America,  once  received  a 
very  useful  lesson  from  the  excellent  Dr.  Cotton 
Mather,  which  he  thus  relates  in  a  letter  to  his  son, 
Dr.  Samuel  Mather,  dated  Passy,  12th  Maj  1781 : 
— "  The  last  time  I  saw  your  father  was  m  1724. 
On  taking  my  leave  he  showed  me  a  shorter  way 
out  of  the  house,  through  a  narrow  passage,  which 
was  crossed  by  a  beam  overhead.  We  were  still 
talking  as  I  withdrew,  he  accompanying  me  behind 
and  I  turning  towards  him,  when  he  said  hastily, 
'Stoop — stoop  I '  I  did  not  xmderstand  him  till  I  felt 
my  head  hit  against  tiie  beam.  He  was  a  man  who 
never  missed  an  occasion  of  giving  instruction,  and 
upon  this  he  said  to  me, '  Ton  are  young,  and  have  the 
vforld  before  you ;  stoop  as  you  go  through  it,  and 
you  toill  miss  many  hard  thumps" 

2924.  HUMILITT,  becomes  the  Christian.  The 
late  Rev.  Dr.  R— —  had  a  somewhat  lofty  manner 
of  expressing  himself.  In  the  course  of  visiting  his 
parish  he  called  at  the  cottage  of  an  elderly  female, 
who  familiarly  invited  him  to  "  come  in  by  and  sit 
doun."  The  Doctor,  who  expected  a  more  respect- 
ful salutation,  said,  in  stately  tones,  intended  to 
check  any  further  attempt  at  familiarity,  "  Woman, 
I  am  a  servant  of  the  Lord  come  to  speak  with  you 
on  the  concerns  of  your  souL"  "  Then  ye*U  he  humble 
like  your  Maister,"  admirably  rejoined  the  cottager. 
The  Doctor  felt  the  reproof  deeply,  and  never  again 
sought  to  magnify  himself  at  the  expense  of  his 
office. — Rev.  C.  Sogers,  LL.D, 

2926.  HUHILIT?,  Christian.  Rowland  Hill,  dur- 
ing his  last  illness,  being  asked  by  Mr.  Jay  if  he 
felt  his  personal  interest  in  Christy  replied,  "  I  can 
see  more  of  my  Saviour's  glory  than  of  my  interest 
in  Him."  God  is  letting  me  down  gently  into  the 
grave,  and  /  skaiJl  creep  tn<o  hjtavcn  under  some 
crevice  of  the  door." 

2926.  HX7MILIT7,  Christian.  Carey  (the  mis- 
sionary) was  never  ashamed  of  the  humbleness  of 


his  origin.  .  On  one  occasion,  when  at  the  Governor- 
Greneral's  table,  he  overheard  an  officer  opposite 
him  asking  another,  loud  enough  to  be  heard, 
whether  Carey  had  not  once  bmn  a  shoemaker. 
"No^  sir,"  exclaimed  Carey  immediately,  *^only  a 

« 

^927.  HUMHJTT,  Christian.  A  minister  was 
in  company  with  Mr.  Whitefield,  and  during  the 
interview  was  very  free  with  reflections  on  Wesley 
and  his  followers.  Finally  he  expressed  a  dotibt 
concerning  Mr.  Wesley's  salvation,  and  said  to  Mr. 
Whitefield,  "Sir,  do  you  think  when  we  get  to 
heaven  we  shall  see  John  Wesley  ? "  "  No,  sir,"  re- 
plied Whitefield,  "  I  fear  not ;  for  Ke  wiU  be  so  near 
the  eternal  Throne,  and  we  shall  be  at  such  a  distance, 
we  shall  hardly  get  a  sight  of  him." — Anecdotes  of 
the  Wedeys. 

2928.  HUMHJTT,  Christian,  the  way  of  onr 
exaltation.  Our  humiliations  work  out  our  most 
elevated  joys.  The  way  that  a  drop  of  rain  comes 
to  sing  in  the  leaf  that  rustles  in  the  top  of  the  tree 
all  the  summer  long,  is  by  going  dovm  to  the  roots 
first  and  from  thence  ascending  to  the  bough. — 
Beecher, 

2929.  HITMII1IT7,  Conquest  of.  King  Edward 
the  Elder,  lying  at  Aust  Clive,  invited  Leolin,  Prince 
of  Wales,  then  at  Beachley,  on  the  opposite  shore, 
to  a  conference  about  matters  of  dispute  between 
them ;  but  Leolin,  distrustful  of  the  English  mon- 
arch, refused.  Edward  on  this  passed  over  to  him, 
which  so  affected  Leolin  that  he  leaped  into  the 
water  and  embraced  the  boat  King  Edward  was 
in,  saying,  '*Most  wise  King,  your  humility  has 
conquered  my  pride,  and  your  wisdom  triumphed 
over  my  folly.  Mount  on  my  neck,  which  I  have 
exalted  against-  you,  and  enter  into  that  country 
whidi  your  goodness  this  day  has  made  your  own. 
And  taking  him  on  his  shoulders,  he  made  him  sit 
on  his  rob^  and  did  him  homage. 

2980.  HUMILITT,  KnowledgjB  of.  I  believe  the 
first  test  of  a  truly  great  man  is  his  humility.  I 
do  not  mean  by  humility  doubt  of  his  own  power 
or  hesitation  of  speaking  his  opinions,  but  a  right 
understanding  of  the  relation  between  what  he  can 
do  and  say  and  the  rest  of  the  world's  sayings  and 
doings.  All  great  men  not  only  know  their  busi- 
ness, but  usually  know  that  they  know  it,  and  are 
not  only  right  in  their  main  opinions,  but  they 
usually  know  that  they  are  right  in  them,  only  they 
do  not  think  much  of  themselves  on  that  account. 
Amolf o  knows  he  can  build  a  good  dome  at  Florence ; 
Albert  Dttrer  writes  calmly  to  one  who  has  found 
fault  with  his  work,  "  It  cannot  be  better  done  ;  " 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  knows  that  he  has  worked  out  a 
problem  or  two  that  would  have  puzzled  anybody 
else ;  only  they  do  not  expect  their  fellow-men, 
therefore,  to  fall  down  and  worship  them.  They 
have  a  curious  under-sense  of  powerlessness,  feeling 
that  the  greatness  is  not  in  them,  but  through  them ; 
that  they  could  not  do  or  be  anything  else  than  God 
made  them ;  and  they  see  something  Divine  and 
God-made  in  every  other  man  they  meet,  and  are 
endlessly,  foolishly,  incredibly  merciful. — Ruskin, 

2981.  HUMILITT,  Power  of.  When  it  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Secession  congregation  at  Haddington 
to  give  a  call  to  the  afterwards  celebrated  Mr.  John 
Brown,  one  of  the  adherents  of  the  church  expressed 
his  decided  opposition.    Subsequent  to  his  ordina- 
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tion  Ml*.  Brown  waited  on  the  solitary  diMentient^ 
who  WM  menacing  to  leave  the  meeting-hoaae. 
**  Why  do  you  think  of  leavhig  na  T  "  mildly  in- 
qnired  Mr.  Brown.  **Beoan8e/*  said  the  study 
oppositionist,  "  I  don't  think  yon  a  good  preacher." 
*'  That  is  quite  my  own  opinion,"  replied  the  minis- 
ter ;  "  but  the  great  majority  of  the  congregation 
think  the  reverse,  and  it  would  not  do  for  yon  and 
me  to  set  np  onr  opinions  against  theirs.  I  have 
given  in,  you  see,  and  I  womd  suggest  you  might 
just  do  so  too."  "  Wee],  weel,"  sua  the  grumbler, 
quite  reconciled  by  Mr.  Brown's  frank  confession, 
**  I  think  111  just  follow  your  example,  sir."  All 
differences  were  ended. — Rev,  ChairU»  Bogtn,  LL,D, 

8932.  HUMIIJTT,  Power  of.  Gibbon  tells  us 
that  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  after  conquering  Jeru- 
salem, rejected  the  name  and  ensigns  of  royalty  in 
a  dty  loAere  Atf  Savwwr  had  hten  crowned  vritk 
thorns;  and  contented  himself  with  the  title  of 
Defender  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. — B. 

2988.  HUMILITT,  Safety  o£  The  magnificence 
and  ostentation  of  PhUotas  urged  his  father  to  utter 
the  simple  but  much-needed  rebuke,  **  My  ion^  he 
less"  .  .  .  John  Bunyan  quaintly  says — 

*'  He  that  is  down  need  fear  no  fall. 
He  that  la  low  no  pride ; 
He  that  la  humble  ever  ahall 
HaTO  God  to  be  hla  guide." 

— New  Handbook  of  lUuttration. 

2984.  HIJMILIT7,  Secret  of.  A  farmer  went 
with  his  son  into  a  wheat-field  to  see  if  it  was 
ready  for  the  harvest.  "See,  father,"  exclaimed 
the  boy,  "  how  straight  these  stems  bold  up  their 
heads  1  They  must  be  the  best  ones.  Thoee  that 
hang  their  heads  down,  I  am  sure,  cannot  be  good 
for  much."  The  farmer  plucked  a  stalk  of  each 
kind,  and  said,  "  See  here,  foolish  child  I  This 
stalk  that  stood  so  straight  is  light-headed,  and 
almost  good  for  nothing,  while  this  that  hung  its 
head  so  modestly  is  full  of  the  most  beautiful  grain." 

2988.  HUHILITT,  The  sinner'a,  aad  CSixist. 
When  Tigranes  delivered  himself  up  to  Pompey  he 
did  not  behave  with  royal  dignity,  as  though  he 
were  simply  performing  an  act  of  regal  courtesy, 
but  OS  one  who  wcu  utterly  conquered.  He  laid  down 
all  his  arms,  unrobed  himself  of  all  his  apparel,  and 
plucked  hte  crown  from  his  brow.  It  is  so  we  are  to 
come  to  Christ,  our  Saviour  and  yet  our  Conqueror. 

2988.  HirMIIiIT7,  Trao.  When  the  Banish 
missionaries  in  India  appointed  some  of  their 
Indian  converts  to  translate  a  catechism,  in  which 
it  was  mentioned  as  the  privilege  of  Christians  to 
become  the  sons  of  God,  one  of  the  translators, 
startled  at  so  bold  a  saying,  as  he  thought  it,  said, 
"  It  is  too  much  ;  let  me  rather  render  it,  'They  shall 
be  permitted  to  kiss  His  feet.'  " —  WhiUcroee. 

2987.  HUMILnT,  nnknowiL  Tho  whole  Boman 
language,  even  with  all  the  improvements  of  the 
Augustan  age,  does  not  afford  so  much  as  a  name 
for  humility  (the  word  from  whence  we  borrow  this, 
as  is  well  known,  bearing  in  Latin  a  quite  different 
meaning).  No;  nor  was  one  found  in  all  the  copi- 
ous language  of  the  Greeks,  till  it  was  made  by  the 
great  Apostle. — John  WetUy, 

2988.  HUHOBISTSi  MisBioii  o£  I  have  great 
regard  for  the  humorists,  for  they  are  generally 


men  of  a  tender  heart  Both  Charles  Lamb  and 
Thomas  Hood  were  great  men,  especially  the 
author  of  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt."  He  had  a  good 
head  and  a  fine  heart  That  song  of  his  is  better 
than  many  a  sermon  I've  heard.  Puneh,  too,  is  an 
acute  censor,  but  not  censorious.  When  thoee  who 
should  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree  won't  do 
it,  Providence  raises  up  a  buffoon,  who  preaches 
many  a  remarkable  sermon. — BaJbbi  Dunoon, 

2989.  HTJBBY,  indeoent  in  doing  God's  irorjk. 
Dr.  Stonehouse,  shortly  after  being  ordained,  pre- 
vailed upon  Garrick  to  come  and  judge.of  his  style 
of  reading  and  preaching.  After  service  was  over 
Garrick  asked  him  what  particular  business  he  had 
in  hand.  "  None,"  said  Stonehouse.  "  I  thought 
you  had,"  said  Garrick,  "on  seeing  yon  enter  the 
reading-desk  in  such  a  hurry.  Nothing  can  be  more 
indeoent  than  to  see  a  clergyman  set  about  sacred 
business  as  if  he  were  a  tradesman,  and  go  into  a 
church  as  if  he  wanted  to  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as 
possible."  Garrick  then  inquired  what  books  he 
had  before  him  in  the  reading-desk.  "Only  the 
Bible  and  Prayer-Book."  "  Why,  you  tossed  them 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  turned  the  leaves  as 
carelessly  as  if  they  were  those  of  a  daybook  or 
ledger." — /.  R,  Anarem. 

2940.  HUSBAND,  and  wife.  A  gentleman  who 
saw  and  conversed  with  Dr.  Payson  in  Boston 
was  led,  by  his  preaching  and  conversation,  to 
a  considerable  degree  of  serious  concern  for  his 
souL  His  wife  was  still  in  a  great  measure  in- 
different to  the  subject  One  day,  meeting  her 
in  company,  the  Doctor  said  to  her,  ''Madam,  I 
think  your  husband  is  looking  upwards— making 
some  effort  to  rise  above  the  world,  towards  Grod 
and  heaven.  Tou  muit  not  let  him  try  cUone.  When- 
ever I  see  the  husband  struggling  alone  in  such 
efforts,  it  makes  me  think  of  a  dove  endeavouring 
to  fly  upwards  while  it  has  one  broken  wing.  It 
leaps  and  flutters,  and  perhaps  raises  itself  up  a 
little  way,  and  then  it  becomes  wearied,  and  drops 
back  again  to  the  ground.  If  both  wings  co-operate, 
then  it  mounts  easily." 

2941.  HUSBAND,  and  wife.  "  She  aiwayt  made 
homehappy"  was  the  epitaph  in  a  churchyard  in- 
scribed by  a  husband  after  sixty  years  of  married 
life. — New  Handbook  of  lUtuCrations, 

2942.  HUSBAND  and  wife,  Duties  o£  BCary, 
wife  of  Prince  William  of  Orange  and  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  English  throne,  was  asked  what 
her  husband  the  Prince  should  be  if  she  became 
Queen.  She  called  in  her  husband,  and  she  pro- 
mised him  he  ahould  always  hear  rule;  and  she 
asked  only  that  he  would  obey  the  command  of, 
*'  Husbands,  love  your  wives,'  as  she  should  do 
that,  "  Wives,  be  obedient  to  your  husbands  in  all 
thinga." —LitOe^s  ffietorical  Lights, 

2948.  HUSBAND,  Conyerslon  of .  As  I  was 
conversing  with  a  pious  old  man  I  inquired  what 
were  the  means  of  his  conversion.  For  a  moment 
he  paused;  I  perceived  I  had  touched  a  tender 
string.  Tears  gushed  from  his  eyes,  while,  with 
deep  emotion,  he  replied,  "My  wife  was  brought 
to  GUxi  some  years  before  myself.  I  persecuted 
and  abused  her  because  of  her  religion.  She,  how- 
ever, returned  nothing  but  kindness,  constantly 
manifesting  an  anxiety  to  promote  my  comfort  and 
happiness;  and  it  was  her  amiable  conduct,  when 
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saifermg  ill-trdatment  from  me,  that  first  sent  ihe 
arrows  of  conviction  to  my  soul.  Temper,"  added 
he,  '*  18  eyerytliiDg.*' — New  York  Observer. 

2944.  HUSBAND,  Klndnomi  ol  In  the  year 
1762  I  was  witness  to  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
disposition  of  the  Indians  to  iodolffe  their  wives. 
There  was  a  famine  in  the  land,  and  a  sick  Indian 
woman  expressed  a  great  desire  for  a  mess  of  Indian- 
corn.  Her  husband,  having  heard  that  a  trader  at 
Lower  Sandusky  had  a  little,  set  off  on  horseback 
for  that  place,  one  hundred  miles  distant,  and 
returned  with  as  much  com  as  filled  the  crown  of 
bis  hat,  for  which  he  gave  his  horse  in  exchange, 
and  came  home  on  foot,  bringing  his  saddle  bMk 
with  himu — Bev.  Mr,  ffeckwdfder. 

2945.  HUSBAND,  Frond  of.  An  Ionian  lady, 
upon  entering  Phocion's  house,  was  entertained  by 
his  wife,  to  whom  she  displayed  the  bracelets  and 
necklaces  with  which  she  adorned  her  person.  But 
her  entertainer  was  simply  a  modest  matron  who 
pretended  to  no  display,  and  rather  delighted  herself 
in  the  crown  of  virtue  than  any  tiara  of  diamonds 
or  coronet  of  pearls,  and  simply  said,  '*  Phodon  is 
my  ornament,  who  is  now  called  for  the  twentieth 
time  to  the  command  of  the  Athenian  armies." 

8946.  HUtffiAND,  nnUnd,  Core  ol  A  decent 
countrywoman,  says  an  English  divine,  came  to  me 
one  market  day  and  begged  to  speak  with  me.  She 
told  me,  with  an  air  of  secrecy,  that  her  husband  had 
behaved  unkindly  to  her,  and  sought  the  company 
of  other  women,  and  that,  knowing  me  to  be  a  wise 
man,  I  could  tell  what  would  cure  him.  **  The  re- 
medy is  simple,"  said  I ;  "  altoayi  treat  your  htuband 
vfith  a  emUe.'*  The  woman  thanked  me,  dropped  a 
curtsey,  and  went  away.  A  few  months  afterwards 
^'he  came  again,  bringing  a  couple  of  fine  fowls,  told 
me,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  I  had  cured  her 
husband,  and  begged  my  acceptance  of  the  fowls  in 
return.  I  was  pleased  with  the  success  of  my  pre- 
scription, but  refused  the  fee. — Arvine, 

2947.  H7HN,  History  of.  'Dr.  Raffles  pointed 
to  a  particular  autograph  on  one  page  of  his  book, 
and  said,  '*I  will  give  you  the  history  of  that. 
Some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  sermons  were  to  be 
preached  on  a  particular  Sabbath  in  the  town  of 
Wrexham,  in  behalf  of  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  The  clerk  of 
the  parish  church  came  in  very  disconsolate  to  the 
vicar  of  the  parish,  and  told  him  that  there  was  no 
hymn  suitable  for  such  a  subject.  The  son-in-law 
of  the  vicar  happened  to  be  at  that  time  visiting 
him,  and  the  vicar,  turning  to  him,  said,  'Tou  are 
a  bit  of  a  poet ;  you  see  the  distress  of  my  clerk.  I 
wish  you  would  relieve  him  by  writing  a  hymn  for 
this  occasion.  Let  it  be  of  a  simple,  easy  measure, 
and  we  will  have  it  sung  on  the  Sabbath.'  The 
son-in-law  retired  to  a  comer  of  the  room,  and  in 
an  hour  and  a  half  produced  a  hymn.  That  hymn 
was  sent  to  the  printers,  sheets  were  struck  off  and 
distributed  in  every  pew,  and  it  was  sung  on  the  next 
Sabbath.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  upon  the 
manuscript  of  this  old  hymn,  and  this  was  the  auto- 
graph, *  Reginald  Heber ; '  and  the  hymn  was — 

'  From  Greenland's  icy  moimtains. 
From  India's  ooral  strand  '— 

a  hymn  which  has  inspired,  perhaps,  more  of  mu- 
eiotiary  tpirii  in  the  Churches  than  any  other." — 
Punehon  {condensed). 


2948.  HTHN,  Powsr  ot  On  one  of  the  days 
that  Pk^ident  Garfield  lay  dying  at  the  seaside  h» 
was  a  little  better,  and  was  permitted  to  sit  by  the 
window,  while  Mrs.  Garfield  was  in  the  adjoining 
room.  Love,  hope,  and  gpratitude  filled  her  heart, 
and  she  tang  the  beautiful  hymn  commencing — 

"  Oalde  me,  0  Thou  Great  Jeliovsh  I " 

As  the  soft  and  plaintive  notes  floated  into  the  sick- 
chamber,  the  President  turned  his  eyes  up  to  Dr. 
Bliss  and  asked,  « Is  that  Crete  ?  "  «<  Tes,"  replied 
the  Doctor,  '*it  is  Mrs.  Garfield."  *' Quick,  open 
the  door  a  little,"  anxiously  responded  the  sick  man. 
Dr.  Bliss  opened  the  door,  and  after  listening  a  few 
moments  Mr.  Garfield  exclaimed,  as  the  lax^  tears 
coursed  down  his  sunken  cheeks,  "  Glorious,  Bliss, 
isn't  it?" 

2949.  HTHN,  Power  of.  A  little  boy  came  to 
one  of  our  city  missionaries,  and  holding  out  a  dirty 
and  well-wom  bit  of  printed  paper,  said,  *'  Please, 
sir,  father  sent  me  to  get  a  dean  paper  like  that." 
Taking  it  from  his  hand,  the  missionary  unfolded  it, 
and  found  it  was  a  jpaper  containing  that  beautiful 
hymn  of  which  the  first  stanza  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea, 
But  that  Thy  blood  was  shed  for  me, 
And  that  Thou  bidet  me  oome  to  Thee, 
O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come  t " 

The  missionary  looked  down  with  interest  into  the 
face  eamestly  upturned  to  him,  and  asked  the  littln 
boy  where  he  got  it,  and  why  he  wanted  a  clean 
one.  "We  found  it,  sir,"  said  he,  "in  sister'a 
pocket  after  she  died ;  and  she  used  to  sing  it  all 
the  time  when  she  was  sick,  and  loved  it  so  much, 
that  father  wanted  to  get  a  clean  one  to  put  in  a 
frame  to  hang  it  up.  Won't  you  give  us  a  clean 
one,  sir?"— J>",  Penteeott, 

2960.  HTHHTB,  loflnonoe  o£  I  remember  a  re- 
markable instance  which  occurred  in  my  father's 
lecture-room  during  one  of  those  sweet  scenes  which 
preceded  the  separation  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
into  the  old  and  new  schools.  At  that  time  con- 
troversy ran  high,  and  there  were  fire  and  zeal  and 
wrath  mingled  with  discussion;  and  whoever  sat 
in  the  chair,  the  devil  presided.  On  the  occasion 
to  which  I  refer  an  old  Scotchman,  six  feet  high, 
much  bent  with  age,  with  blue  eyes,  large  features, 
very  pale  and  white  all  over  his  face,  and  bald- 
headed,  walked  up  and  down  the  back  part  of  the 
room ;  and  as  the  dispute  grew  furious  be  (and 
only  he  could  have  done  it)  would  stop  and  call  out, 
" Mr.  Maudera-a-tor,  let  us  sing  'Ssl-va-a-tion  ;' " 
and  some  would  strike  up  and  sing  the  tune,  and 
the  men  who  were  in  angry  debate  were  cut  short ; 
but  one  by  one  they  joined  in,  and  before  they 
had  sung  the  hymn  through  they  were  all  ca]m 
and  quiet.  When  they  resumed  the  controversy  it 
was  in  a  much  lower  key.  So  this  good  old  man 
walked  up  and  down,  and  threw  a  hymn  into  the 
quarrel  every  few  minutes,  and  kept  the  religious 
antagonists  from  absolute  explosion  and  fighting. 
It  is  the  nature  of  hymns  to  quell  irascible  fcdiivj, 
I  do  not  think  that  a  man  who  was  mad  could  sing 
six  verses  through  without  regaining  his  temper 
before  he  got  to  the  end. — Beecher, 

295L  H7HNS,  Power  of.  A  fine,  intelligent 
young  Virginian,  while  residing  in  the  Western 
States  of  America,  became  an  infidel  and  blasphemer 
of  God*s  name.    From  this  state  he  was  delivered 
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by  reading  a  work  by  Soame  JenynB ;  bat  whilst 
he  became  convinoed  of  th^  troth  of  revelation,  he 
did  not  feel  its  power.  A  lingering  and  fatal  illness 
led  him  to  reflection  and  prayer.  Three  Christian 
friends  nsed  to  visit  him,  and  Spent  the  honrs  sing- 
ing hymns.  He  said  to  them  one  day,  **  There  is 
'nothing  I  like  so  much  to  hear  as  the  first  hymn 
you  ever  sang  to  me,  *  Je9U$,  lover  ofsoul,* "  We  sang 
it  again  to  the  tnne  *'  Martyn,"  and  found  the  solem- 
nity  which  had  reigned  in  the  room  during  the  sing- 
ing of  the  former  hymns  changed  to  weeping.  We 
struck  the  very  touching  strain  of  the  second  stanza, 
«  Other  refuge  have  I  none ; "  the  weeping  became 
loud.  The  heart  of  him  who  had  reviled  Christ  was 
broken ;  we  feared  to  sing  the  remaining  stanzas, 
owing  to  the  prostration  of  the  sufiferer.  A  few  days 
after  he  said,  "I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  hear, 
'  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,'  sung  again ;  it  excites 
me  so  that  my  poor  body  cannot  bear  it." — Belcher^ » 
Bittorical  Sketcha  o/Bymru. 

2968.  H7MNS,  Power  of.  A  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man in  New  Orleans  once  called  to  visit  a  young 
Scotchman  who  was  lying  veiy  low,  and  talked  to 
him  about  his  soul.  The  young  stranger  gave  him 
but  little  attention.  Daring  one  of  his  visits  the 
minister  began  to  hum  over  to  himself  the  lines — 

'*  Jerusalem,  my  happy  home^ 
Name  ever  dear  to  me  1 " 

The  youth  burst  into  tears,  and  exclaimed,  "I 
nsed  to  hear  my  dear  mother  sing  those  words 
when  I  was  a  child."  His  heart  melted  under  a 
strain  that  seemed  to  come  back  to  him  as  from  his 
cradle ;  and  the  heart  thus  softened,  reoewed  the 
"faithful  saying"  with  penitenoe  and  joy.  I  am 
persuaded  that  we  ministers  make  too  little  use  of 
the  gotpd  in  metre  as  a  means  of  awakening  and 
conversion.  A  hymn  often  goes  many  fathoms 
deeper  than  a  sermon. — Ouyler, 

2963.  H7POGRISY,Chargoof.  Sir  John  Trevor, 
who  had  for  some  misdemeanours  been  expelled 
from  Parliament,  one  day  meeting  Archbishop  Til- 
lotson,  cried  out,  *'  I  hate  to  see  an  Atheist  in  the 
shape  of  a  Churchman."  "And  I,"  replied  tihe 
good  Bishop,  '*  hate  to  see  a  knave  in  any  shape." — 
Clerical  Anecdotes. 

2964.  H7F0CBISY,  Deo8it  of.  A  traveller 
noticed  a  parrot  clearing  the  water  with  his  wing, 
and  asking  what  it  meant,  the  parrot  replied,  "  I 
clear  the  water  to  avoid  drinking  flies,  and  thus 
destroying  life."  The  parrot  flew  off,  and  a  little 
farther  on  the  same  traveller  saw  the  same  bird 
perched  on  a  wall  saying  his  prayers.  Taking  a 
liking  for  such  a  pious  bird,  the  traveller  went  up 
to  where  he  was,  and  found  him  busily  feasting  on 
worms.  On  the  same  journey  the  traveller  entered 
an  abode,  and  found  the  master  of  the  house  feast- 
ing a  priest  whom  he  had  invited  to  perform  ser- 
vices. On  the  ground,  in  front  of  the  priest,  was 
a  piece  of  gold.  The  priest  slyly  stuck  a  piece  of 
wax  on  his  praying  sceptre,  and  thus,  unnoticed, 
picked  up  the  gold,  and  put  it  into  the  bosom  of  his 
coat.  As  the  priest  left  the  house  he  happened  to 
see  a  piece  of  thread  sticking  to  his  dress.  This 
thread  he  pompously  returned  to  the  master  of  the 
house,  saying  that  it  would  be  sinful  in  him,  a  priest, 
to  take  anything  out  of  the  house  that  had  not 
been  given  to  him. — Rev.  J,  (TiZmour,  M.A.  {from 
the  Mongolian), 


2956.  H7P0CBIS7,  GradatioiuiliL  TbeDnehess 
of  Gordon  said  thAt  on  Sunday  she  never  saw 
company,  nor  played  cards,  nor  went  oat.  In  Eng- 
lan<^  indeed,  she  did  so,  because  every  one  else  did 
the  same ;  but  she  would  not  introduce  those  man- 
ners into  this  country  (Scotland).  I  stared  at  these 
gradations  of  piety  growing  wxrmer  at  it  eame  north- 
ward, but  was  wise  enough  to  stare  silently. — ^Jfrt. 
Grant, 

2966.  H7P0GBISY,  in  thft  family.  A  minister 
of  the  gospel  went  to  dine  at  the  house  of  one  of 
his  hearers,  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting. 
Dinner  being  on  the  table,  the  master  of  the  house 
requested  the  preacher  to  ask  a  blessing.  It  was 
no  sooner  done  than  one  of  the  children,  a  prattling 
boy  about  seven  years  old,  asked  the  following  ap- 
propriate and  memorable  question,  "  Papa,  what  is 
the  reason  we  alway*  have  a  blessing  asked  when 

Mr. dines  with  us,  and  never  at  any  other 

time  f  " —  Whiteero99» 

2967.  H7P0CBIST,  Influence  of.  Many  years 
ago  there  was  in  the  North  of  Scotland  a  man  who 
long  and  resolutely  forsook  all  religious  ordinances. 
When  expostulated  with  by  a  minister,  he  made 
this  remarkable  statement  regarding  a  noted  pro- 
fessor, whom  he  once  greaUy  honoured  for  his 
piety — "  That  man's  proved  hypocrisy,  after  such  a 
profession,  was  the  beginning  of  my  ruin,  and  ever 
after  I  could  neither  bear  religion  nor  religious 
men." — Clerical  Library, 

2968.  H7F0CBISY,  OstentatloiumesB  o£  Drones 
make  more  noise  than  bees,  though  they  make 
neither  honey  nor  wax.  It  is  reported  of  Mr.  John 
Fox  that,  as  he  was  going  along  London  streets,  a 
woman  of  his  acquaintance  met  him,  and  as  they 
discoursed  together  she  pulled  oat  a  Bible,  telling 
him  that  she  was  going  to  hear  a  sermon ;  where- 
upon he  said  to  her,  *'  H  you  will  be  advised  by  me, 
go  home  again."  But  said  she,  "When  shall  I 
go,  then  ?  "  to  which  he  answered,  *'  When  you  teU 
nci>ody  of  it" — Trapp, 

2969.  HTPOCSITE,  detected.  A  certain  deacon, 
who  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance, one  day  employed  a  carpenter  to  make  some 
alterations  in  his  parlour.  In  repairing  a  comer 
near  the  fireplace  it  was  found  necessary  to  re- 
move the  wainscot,  when  lo  1  "a  mare*s  nest "  was 
brought  to  light,  which  astonished  the  workman 
most  marvellously.  A  brace  of  decanters,  sundry 
bottles — all  containing  "  something  to  take  " — a  jug, 
and  tumblers  were  easily  reposing  there  in  snug 
quarters.  The  carpenter,  with  wonder-stricken 
countenance,  ran  to  the  proprietor  with  the  intelli- 
gence. "  H*m  I  Well,  I  declare,"  exclaimed  the 
tcnworthy  deacon,  "that  is  curious,  sure  enough. 
It  must  be  that  old  Captain  Brown  left  those 
things  there  when  he  occupied  the  premises  thirty 
years  ago."  "Aht  perhaps  he  did,"  returned  the 
discoverer;  "but  say,  deacon,  that  ioe  in  the 
pitcher  must  have  been  well  frozen  to  have  re- 
mained solid  all  this  time." 

2960.  H7P0CBITE,  to  the  last.  The  sincerity 
of  his  (the  Emperor  Alexius)  moral  and  religious 
virtues  was  suspected  by  the  persons  who  had 
passed  their  lives  in  his  familiar  confidence.  In 
the  last  hours,  when  he  was  pressed  by  his  wife 
Irene  to  alter  the  succession,  he  raised  his  head  and 
breathed  a  pioos  ejaculation  on  the  vanity  of  thie 
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world.  The  indignant  reply  of  the  Empress  may  be 
inscribed  as  an  epitaph  on  his  tomb  :  **  You  die  as 
yon  haTe  lived — a  hypocrite" — Qihbon. 

8961.  H7P0CBITE8,  difloovered  on  nearer 
Inspection.  How  many  are  like  that  famous  paint- 
ing of  the  olden  time,  in  which  the  artist  depicted 
what  seemed  at  a  distance  a  holv  friar  with  a  book 
before  him,  and  his  hands  crossed  m  devotion,  looking 
like  a  saint  indeed;  but  when  you  came  dose  to 
the  venerable  impostor,  you  found  that  his  hands, 
though  clasped,  enclosed  a  lemon,  and  instead  of  a 
book  there  was  a  punch-bowl,  into  which  he  was 
squeezing  the)  juice.  To  seem  to  be  answers  men's 
purposes  so  wefi,  that  it  is  little  marvel  if  pretenders 
Hwarm  like  the  flies  in  Egypt's  plague ;  yet  if  they 
would  remember  the  last  great  day,  men  would 
abhor  hypocrisy. — Spurgeon, 

296a.  ETPOGBITES,  OTorywhero.  An  old  Eng- 
lish writer  says : — "The  Emperor  Frederick  III., 
when  one  said  unto  him  he  would  go  and  find  some 
place  where  no  hypocrites  inhabited,  told  him  he 
must  travel,  then,  tar  enough  beyond  the  Sauromatse 
or  the  frozen  ocean ;  for  yet,  when  he  came  there,  he 
should  find  a  hypocrite  if  he  found  himtdf  there. 
And  it  b  true  that  eveiy  man  is  a  hypocrite.  Hypo- 
crisy is  a  lesson  that  every  man  readily  takes  in. 
All  are  not  fit  for  the  wars ;  learning  must  have 
the  picked  and  choicest  wits ;  arts  must  have  leisure 
and  pains  ;  but  all  torte  are  apt  enovghf  and  thrive 
in  the  myttery  of  dimmulation.  The  whole  throng 
of  mankind,  the  whole  world,  is  but  a  shop  of  coun- 
terfeit wares,  a  theatre  of  hypocritical  disguises. 
Grace  is  the  only  antidote." 

2963.  H7P0CBITE8,  eTexywhero.  Then  was 
a  court-martial  held  on  a  young  ofiBcer  who  had 

fone  on  a^  spree  and  had  a  fight  in  a  bar-room, 
'he  bar  proprietor  was  brought  before  the  Court 
and  put  in  the  witness-box.  The  prisoner  was 
placed  in  full  view.  "Witness,  do  you  recognise 
the  prisoner?"  ''Tes,  your  honour,  and  mott  of 
theOourt:* 

2964.  ETP0CBITE8,  Fxiondihlp  between.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  were 
rivals,  but  gave  every  outward  token  of  amity  and 
friendship  to  each  other,  even  sharing  the  same 
couch  at  night  The  care  with  which  they  fortified 
their  hotels  and  guarded  against  surprise,  however, 
betrayed  their  deep  dUtruit,  amid  this  outward  re- 
conciliation. On  the  20th  of  November  1407  the 
two  cousins  partook  of  the  sacrament  toffether. 
Never  was  there-  a  blacker  instance  of  sacruegious 
hypocrisy.  At  the  very  moment  when  he  thus 
profaned  the  most  solemn  rite  of  Christianity  Jean 
sans  Peur  had  deliberately  doomed  his  rival  to  a 
bloody  and  violent  death. — IAMe*$  Hietorioal  Lights 
{eondenaed). 

2966.  E7P0CSITES,  Motives  of .  The  abbot  in 
Melanothon  lived  strictly  and  walked  demurely  and 
looked  humbly,  so  long  as  he  was  but  a  monk ;  but 
when,  by  his  seeming  extraordinary  sanctity,  he  got 
to  be  abbot,  he  grew  intolerable,  proud,  and  insolent, 
and  being  asked  the  reason  of  it,  confessed  that  his 
former  lowlv  look  was  but  to  see  ^  fte  could  find 
the  leeyt  of  the  aUbey. — Brooke. 

2966.  H7P0CBITE8,  Motiyee  of.  See  yonder 
eagle,  how  it  mounte  I  Does  it  care  for  the  ethereal 
blue  or  aspire  to  commune  with  the  stars  of  heaven? 


Not  a  whit ;  inofa  airy  oonsiderations^ve  no  weight 
with  the  ravenous  bird ;  and  yet  you  will  not  won- 
der that  it  soars  aloft  when  you  remember  that  it 
thus  obtains  a  broader  range  of  vision,  and  so  be- 
comes the  more  able  to  provide  for  its  nest.  The 
bird  mounts  towards  heaven,  but  it  keeps  ito  eye 
evermore  upon  the  outlook  for  ito  prey.  No 
celestial  impulse  is  needed ;  its  love  of  blood  suffices 
to  bear  it  aloft  It  soars  only  that  it  may  flash 
downwards  with  fell  swoop  upon  the  object  of  its 
desires.  Wonder  not  that  men  with  the  hearts  of 
devils  yet  mount  like  angels ;  there  is  a  reason 
which  explains  it  alL — Spurgeon, 

2967.  H7P0CBITES,  Mottiree  of.  ''  Upon  one  of 
the  Easter  holidays,"  saith  George  Marsh,  martyr, 
**  Master  Sherbum  and  Master  More  sent  for  me, 
persuading  me  much  to  leave  mine  opinions,  saying, 
'  All  the  bringers-up  and  favourers  of  that  religion 
had  ill  luck,  and  were  either  put  to  death  or  in 
prison  and  in  danger  of  life.  Again,  the  favours  of 
the  religion  now  used  had  won(&ous  good  luck  and 
prosperity  in  all  things. ' "— Trapp. 

2968.  HTP0CSITE8,  eeelrlng  their  own  advan- 
tage. God  is  in  the  hypocrite's  mouth,  but  the 
world  is  in  his  heart,  which  he  expects  to  gain 
through  his  good  reputation.  I  have  read  of  one 
that  offered  his  Prince  a  great  sum  of  money  to 
have  leave  once  or  twice  a  day  to  come  into  his 
presence  and  only  say,  "  Ood  tave  your  Majetly  t" 
The  Prince,  wondering  at  this  large  offer  for  so  small 
a  favour,  asked  him  what  advantage  this  would 
afford  him.  *<0  sire,"  saith  he,' *«  this,  though  I 
have  nothing  else  at  your  hands^  will  get  me  a 
name  in  the  country  for  one  who  is  a  great  favourite 
at  court,  and  such  an  opinion  will  help  me  to  more 
at  the  year's  end  than  it  costs  me  for  the  purchase." 
Thus  some,  by  the  name  they  get  for  great  saints, 
advance  their  worldly  interesto,  whi<£  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  all  their  profession. — QumalL 

2969.  IDEALS,  Beallaing.  Thorwaldsen,  being 
asked  whether  anything  had  distressed  him,  an- 
swered **  My  genius  is  decaying. "  **  What  do  yon 
meant"  said  the  visitor.  "Why!  here  is  my 
statue  of  Christ ;  it  is  the  first  of  my  works  that 
I  have  ever  felt  satisfied  with.  Till  now  my  ideal 
has  always  been  far  beyond  what  I  could  execute. 
But  it  is  no  longer  so.  /  ekaU  never  have  a  great 
idea  again," — JuUui  C,  Hare, 

2970.  IDEA,  The  onou  Richard  Cobden  was  a 
man  of  one  idea  only ;  his  motto  was  that  of  the 
great  Apostle,  "  This  one  thingl.da"  Having  given 
himself  to  the  cause  of  Free  Trade,  he  was  not  the 
man  to  desert  it  It  was  the  passion  of  his  soul 
and  the  purpose  of  his  life,  and  his  resolute  pursuit 
at  any  expense,  and  in  spite  of  innumerable  dis- 
couragements.— Denton. 

2971.  IDEAS,  Inflnenoe  ot  Ideas  make  their 
way  in  silence^  like  the  waters  that,  filtering  behind 
the  rocks  of  the  Alps,  loosen  them  from  the  moun- 
tains on  which  they  rest — D*Aubigne, 

2972.  IDEAS,  inflnenoed  by  onr  habite.  **  I've 
been  in  India  for  many  a  year,  and  I  never  saw 
a  native  Christian  the  whole  time."  So  spake  a 
colonel  on  board  a  steamer  going  to  Bombay.  Some 
days  after  the  same  colonel  was  telling  of  his  hunt- 
ing experiences,  and  said  that  thirty  tigers  had 
fi^en  to  his  rifie.  ^  Did  I  understand  you  to  say 
thirty,  colonel  f  *'  asked  a  missionary  at  the  table. 
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■*  TeB,  sir,  thirty,"  replied  the  officer.  **  BeoHue,*' 
pamzed  the  auBsionary,  ezpUuiatorily,  "  I  thought 
perhi^  yon  meant  three."  **  No,  sir,  thirty,"  this 
time  with  emphasis.  "Well,  now,  that's  strange," 
said  the  missionary ;  *'  I  have  been  in  India  twenty- 
five  years,  and  I  never  saw  a  wild  live  tiger  all  the 
while."  ''Very  likely  not,  sir,"  said  the  colonel; 
"  bat  that's  because  yon  didn't  know  where  to  look 
for  them."  "  Perhnm  it  was  so,"  admitted  the 
-miasionary,  after  a  moment  or  two  of  apparent 
reflection ;  "  but  may  not  that  be  the  reason  you 
never  saw  a  native  convert,  as  yoa  affirmed  the 
other  evening  at  this  table ! " 

8978.  IDEAS,  Stimnliu  of.  A  story  is  told  of  a 
Frenchman  who  emigrated  to  this  country  (Canada) 
when  it  was  new,  and  lived  at  a  distance  from  a 
city.  He  soon  made  a  pilgrimage  thither  on  foot, 
just  for  the  sake  of  finding  some  one  with  whom  he 
cotdd  convene.  He  spent  some  days  talking,  and 
then  returned  to  his  ''clearing."  His  neighbours 
considered  him  a  great  idler  to  spend  so  much  time 
for  nothing  away  from  his  work.  But  in  the 
stimulating  effect  upon  his  own  thought,  which 
contact  with  other  minds  afforded,  he  doubtless 
was  a  guner  by  his  loss  of  tima  Man's  mode  of 
life  is  often  of  so  much  more  importance  to  him 
than  life  itself,  that  the  real  dignity  of  being  is  lost 
sight  of.  Beautiful  homes  are  nothing  if  there 
be  no  cultivated  inmates  to  adorn  theoL — Bdie  P. 
Drary, 

8974.  IDLENESS,  and  death.  iElian  mentions 
a  witticism  of  Alcibiades,  when  some  one  was 
vaunting  to  him  the  contempt  which  the  Lacedae- 
monians had  for  death.  "It  is  no  wonder,"  said 
he,  "  since  it  relieves  them  from  the  heavy  burden 
of  aa  idle  and  stupid  life." — Tytler, 

2975.  IDLENESS,  aadjprida.  There  was  a  cer- 
tain member  of  Trinity  College  more  remarkable 
for  the  gorgeousness  of  his  dress  than  for  the  splen- 
dour of  his  intellectual  attainments  or  his  obedience 
to  college  discipline.  Being  caught  in  some  breach 
of  rule  and  summoned  before  the  Master,  the  latter 
remarked  to  a  brother  don,  after  grimly  regarding 

him  for  a  minute,  "  Mr.  appears  to  devote 

all  the  time  which  he  can  spare  from  the  adorn* 
ment  of  his  person  to  the  neglect  of  his  duties." 

897C  IDLENESS.  Death  from.  The  Marquis 
de  Spinola  asking  Sir  Horace  Yere  what  his  brother 
died  of.  Sir  Horace  replied,  "He  died,  sir,  of  hay- 
ing nothmg  to  do."  "Alas  ! "  said  Spinola,  "^UuUU 
enough  to  kill  any  general  ofut  oO." — SnUUe, 

8977.  IDLENESS,  Beenlts  ot  At  Amoy  (China) 
each  church  proposes  to  pay  its  pastor  so  many 
dollars  a  month,  and  at  the  annual  meetings  the 
question  is  asked  if  the  promise  has  been  fulfilled, 
and  the  pastor  has  to  get  up  and  say  whether  it  has 
or  has  not.  In  one  case  the  pastor  said  the  obli- 
gation had  not  been  met,  and  then  an  explanation 
was  asked  for.  There  was  an  ominous  silence,  until 
an  old  deacon  got  up  and  said,  "Sirs,  the  church 
would  have  paid,  could  have  paid,  if  the  pastor  had 
only  done  his  work ;  but  he  is  a  lasy  man." — fiex. 
Wwdkw  Thompton,  M.A. 

8978.  IDLENESS,  Toxment  o£  We  in  general 
place  idleness  among  the  beatitudes  of  heaven ;  it 
should  rather,  I  think,  be  put  amidst  the  tortures 
•f  hell. — Monteequieu. 


8979.  IDOL,  Danger  ol  A  lady  in  London,  who 
had  become  interested  in  the  preaching  of  Bev. 
William  Bomaine,  said  to  him,  "Sir,  I  like  tiie 
doctrine  you  preadi,  and  I  think  I  can  give  up 
everything  but  one."     "What  is  that,  Mwlamf 

"  Ca^rds,  sir."  "  Tou  think  you  could  not  be  happy 
without  them  ?  "  "  No,  sir,  I  could  not"  "  Then, 
Mcuiam,  they  are  your  god,  and  to  them  you  must 
look  for  salvation." — Rev.  C,  F.  Beach, 

8980.  IDOL,  Danger  of.  In  my  student  days  I 
knew  a  young  man  who  made  a  fetish  of  smoke. 
What  I  did  he  worship  smoke  T  Yes,  he  did  really 
thus.  By  smoke  I  mean  toibaeoo.  Now  I  daresay 
tobacco  has  its  uses.  But  this  fellow-student  of 
mtne  worshipped  it  to  that  degree  that  he  was 
always  smoking — morning,  noon,  and  night.  What 
was  the  consequence  ?  Why,  it  had  an  evil  effect 
upon  him.  His  constitution  would  not  stand  it 
He  always  seemed  asleep.  He  used  to  sit  down  to 
his  boola  and  nod  over  them.  He  was  unable  to 
do  his  duty.  Instead  of  being  the  master  of  smoke, 
he  was  the  slave  of  smoke ;  U  vxu  hie  fetish,  hie 
idol,  hit  god.  In  this  way  we  may  make  an  idol  of 
anything — good,  perhaps,  in  itself  and  in  moderation. 
The  African's  stone  would  be  good  for  building  or 
roadmaking ;  his  piece  of  wckkI  for  a  bench  or 
canoe  ;  but  it  is  not  good  for  a  god.  So  with  us ; 
games  are  good  for  recreation,  and  gold  is  good  as 
money  for  trading,  but  neither  is  gmxi  as  a  god. — 
Bev.  Q,  LiUing,  LL.B. 

898L  IDOL,  Destroying.  Happening,  on  St 
Anthony's  Day,  to  meet,  upon  a  bridge  spanning  a 
narrow  stream  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  solemn  pro* 
cession  headed  by  priests  chanting  the  praises  of  the 
saint,  whose  effigy  they  bore  idoft  Farel  was  seized 
with  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  arrest  the  impious 
service.  Snatching  the  image  from  the  hands  of 
ecdeaiastics,  who  were  little  prepared  for  so  sudden 
an  onslau^t,  he  indignantly  cried,  "Wretched 
idolaters,  will  you  never  forsake  your  idolatry?" 
At  the  same  instant  he  threw  the  saint  into  the 
water,  before  the  astonished  devotees  had  time  to 
interfere.  Had  not  some  one  just  then  opportunely 
raised  the  shout,  "  The  saint  is  drowning  1 "  it  might 
have  gone  hard  with  the  fearless  ioonockst — Baird. 

8988.  IDOL,  itill  concealed.  Chromatias,  a 
heathen,  sought  a  cure  from  one  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians who  was  reported  to  have  the  gift  of  healing. 
As  a  condition  thereto^  he  demanded  that  all  the 
idols  in  his  house  should  be  broueht  The  heathen 
gave  his  kevs  to  the  Christian,  who  went  about  the 
house  and  destroyed  all  the  idols  he  could  find,  and 
then  went  to  praving  for  the  desired  cure.  The 
sick  man  was  as  sick  as  ever.  The  Christian  said, 
"There  is  yet  an  idol  in  your  house  which  must  be 
destroyed.'  The  heathen  confessed  that  he  had 
^  one  of  beaten  gold,  which  he  wished  to  save.  When 
it  was  broken  Chromatins  was  healed. — Fottet^e 
Oydopeedia. 

8988.  IDOL»  Worship  oL  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  the  prophet  ridicules  the  idol-maker  who  cuts 
down  a  tree  and  shapes  it  after  the  fashion  of  a  man 
that  it  may  be  his  god,  but  some  time  ago  some  of 
the  Chinese  m  Peking  outdid  the  idolater  of  old  by 
taking  as  their  god  a  tree  growing  in  a  neighbour's 
courtyard,  and  worshipping  it  without  cutting  it 
down  or  carving  it  at  aU.  Some  days  after,  hearing 
the  rumour  that  such  a  delusion  had  sprung  up 
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iMppened  to  be  passing  the  end  of  the  laae  in  which 
the  tree  grew,  and  recollecting  what  I  had  heard, 
taming  on  my  heel,  I  saw  a  man  in  the  act  of 
offering  a  bundle  of  burning  incense  to  the  tree. 
On  going  up  to  examine  it,  there  was  nothing  re- 
markable about  the  tree  or  its  surroundings.  It 
was  a  great,  old,  ordinary  tree,  of  which  there  are 
many  in  Peking ;  and  it  was  growing  just  inside  of 
a  brick  wall,  which  was  all  the  truer  a  sample  of  an 
ordinary  brick  wall  by  having  a  part  of  its  length 
in  ruina  Just  at  the  ruinous  part,  and  opposite 
the  tree,  the  deluded  worshipper  was  bowing  down 
and  offering  his  incense  beside  the  pile  of  fallen- 
down  half-bricks  and  mud,  at  the  spot  which  was 
marked  by  the  ashes  of  the  incense  of  former 
votaries. — Rev.  J»  QHmour. 

2984.  IDOLATRY,  Folly  of.  Two  missionaries 
were  walking  around  the  Temple  of  Siva,  or  Qreat 
Pagoda  of  Tanjore,  India,  when  they  noticed  the 
people  carrying  out  one  of  the  brass  idols  in  pro- 
cession. It  being  a  warm  sunny  day,  it  became 
heated.  Some  one  happened  to  touch  it,  and  per- 
ceiving that  it  was  very  warm,  concluded  U  mutt 
have  a  fever  I  The  rajah,  being  present,  sent  for  a 
physician.  He  came,  and  told  them  they  need  not 
be  troubled,  for  the  god  was  well  enough.  But  the 
rajah  called  him  a  fool  and  sent  him  home,  and 
ordered  that  another  physician  should  be  called. 
When  he  came  he  told  them  that  the  god  was  very 
sick,  had  a  high  fever,  and  remedies  must  be  applied 
immediately  or  he  would  die.  So  he  directed  them 
to  put  him  in  a  shady  place,  and  washed  him  with 
some  cool  liquid,  and  when  he  was  well  cooled  off 
the  doctor  pronounced'  him  cured  I  And  the  rajah 
gave  him  three  thousand  rupees  for  saving  the  life 
of  his  god. — Lift'Scenea  from  Mission  Fidda. 

2986.  IDOLATRY,  Folly  ot  Rev.  John  Thomas 
made  a  company  of  Hindoos  ashamed  of  their  idol- 
worship,  on  one  occasion,  by  a  very  simple  device. 
When  travelling  through  the  country  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  he  came  one  day  upon  a 
number  of  people  waiting  near  an  idol-temple.  He 
went  up  to  them,  and  as  soon  as  the  doors  were 
opened  ne  walked  into  the  temple.  Seeing  an  idol 
in  an  elevated  position,  he  walked  boldly  up  to  it, 
held  up  his  hand,  and  asked  for  silence.  He  then 
put  his  finger  on  its  eyes,  and  said,  "  It  has  eyes, 
but  it  cannot  see  I  It  has  ears,  but  it  cannot  hear  1 
It  has  a  noae,  but  it  cannot  smell  1  It  has  hands, 
but  it  cannot  handle  !  It  has  a  mouth,  but  it  cannot 
speak  !  neither  is  there  any  breath  in  it  1 "  Instead 
of  being  offended,  the  natives  were  all  surprised 
and  ashamed ;  and  an  old  Brahmin  was  so  con- 
vinced of  his  folly  by  what  Mr.  Thomas  said,  that 
he  cried  out,  *'  It  has  feet,  but  it  cannot  run  away  ! " 
The  people  raised  a  shout,  and  being  asliamed  of 
their  stupidity,  they  left  the  temple  and  went  to 
their  homes.  t 

2986.  IDOLATRY,  MoraUty  of.  In  the  East 
India  Museum,  in  London,  there  is  an  eleborately 
carved  ivory  idol,  about  two  feet  high,  having 
twelve  hands,  and  in  every  hand  there  is  an  instru- 
ment of  torture — a  fair  index  to  the  moral  trend  of 
that  abominable  religious  code  under  which  Thugg- 
ism  abounds  and  human  b'fe  is  held  so  frightfully 
cheap. — Cyrtu  D,  Fosa,  D.D, 

2987.  IDOLS,  Destroying.  A  native  teacher  at 
Arosea,  in  the  Gilbert  group  of  islands,  Polynesia, 


gives  the  following  description  of  one  of  the  inci- 
dents of  his  work: — "There  were  a  great  many 
stone  gods  in  the  island.  I  counted  two  hundred 
and  fifteen.  The  people  came  to  me  to  ask  me  to 
throw  their  gods  away,  because  if  they  remained 
they  would,  out  of  fear,  give  offerinffs  to  them ;  but 
they  wished  to  have  oiSy  the  God  of  heaven  for 
their  God.  It  was  hard  work  for  me.  I  began  at 
one  end  of  the  island,  and  went  on  to  the  other 
end.  It  took  me  two  whole  days  to  destroy  their 
idols.  There  were  three  stones  larger  than  the 
others.  The  people  said  these  were  superior  gods. 
I  went  to  one  of  these  when  I  was  destroying  the 
stones,  and  taking  some  of  the  food  which  was 
before  it,  I  began  to  eat.  The  people  cried  out, 
expecting  I  should  fall  down  dead. 

2988.  IDOLS,  Reign  of,  ended.  While  walking 
through  the  settlement  we  saw  two  grim-looking 
gods  in  a  more  dishonourable  situation  than  they 
bad  been  wont  to  occupy,  for  they  were  sustaining 
upon  their  heads  the  whole  weight  of  the  roof  of  a 
cooking-house.  Wishing  to  make  them  more  useful, 
we  offered  to  purchase  them  from  their  former  wor- 
shipper. He  instantly  propped  up  the  house  with 
other  pieces  of  wood,  took  out  the  idols,  and  threw 
them  down ;  and  while  they  were  prostrate  on  the 
ground  he  gave  them  a  kick,  saying,  "There — }four 
reign  iaatan  end,'* — WHMama. 

2989.  IDOLS,  Test  of.  Mr.  Roper,  the  noble 
African  missionary,  when  he  was  at  Ibbadan,  used 
often  to  talk  to  a  clever  heathen  woman,  and  try 
to  persuade  her  to  give  up  her  false  gods  and  to 
believe  in  Jesus.  The  woman  listen^  and  half 
believed,  but  she  was  frightened  that  if  she  became 
a  follower  of  the  true  God  her  god  would  be  angry 
with  her.  Not  that  she  was  altogether  pleased 
with  her  own  god,  for  sometimes  she  knelt  down 
before  his  image,  and  asked  him  to  send  her  good 
luck  and  prosperity,  and  yet  sometimes  the  luck  all 
went  against  her ;  then  she  would  go  bome  in  a  rage 
and  scold  the  image,  and  sometimes  even  would  take 
a  bamboo  stick  and  give  it  a  good  beating.  One 
day,  when  she  had  heard  Mr.  Roper  preach,  she 
went  home  and  took  this  image  into  a  back-room 
which  was  empty,  and  placed  it  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  and  said,  "  Now,  IVe  brought  you  here, 
and  I  am  going  away  trading  for  three  months,  and 
I  will  lock  the  door,  and  you  will  be  safe ;  but  this 
prayer-man  says  you  are  not  a  true  god,  and  cannot 
take  care  of  me,  and  that  his  God  can ;  so  I  will 
make  this  bargain  with  you — if  you  are  w)r(h  any- 
iking^  you  can  take  care  of  youradf.  Now,  if  you 
are  idl  right  when  I  come  back  I  and  my  famOy 
will  always  worship  you  ;  but  if  a  rat  gets  to  you 
and  eats  you  I  iKoll  pray  to  you  no  more,  for  I 
shall  know  what  the  prayer-man  says  is  true."  So 
she  locked  the  door  and  went  away  with  the  key. 
Three  months  passed,  and  she  returned  to  Ibbadan  ; 
her  friends  and  children  were  waiting  to  welcome 
her,  but  she  pushed  through  them  and  went  straight 
to  the  room  where  she  had  left  her  god.  She  looked 
at  it,  and  ran  away  with  it  to  Mr.  Roper.  She 
threw  the  gnawed  thing  down  before  him,  and 
exclaimed,  "He  could  not  take  care  of  himself. 
Your  God  has  sent  a  rat ;  teach  me  and  my  children 
to  be  prayer-people  I  *' — Mra,  QameU  {condenaed), 

2990.  IGNORANCE,  and  false  seenzlty.  An 
agent  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  called  upon 
an  old  woman,  who,  to  his  inquiries  about  her  hope 
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of  getting  to  heavsa,  replied,  '*  I  do  expect  to  get 
there,  sir."  Desirous  of  ascertaiiUDg  the  ground  of 
her  hope,  she  said,  in  answer  to  a  further  inquiry, 
"  Why,  jou  see^  sir,  I  have  a  daughter  in  heaven ; 
ftnd  she'll  he  praying  for  me."  Learning  that  her 
daughter  had  been  dead  only  some  two  or  three 
years,  he  asked  whether  she  had  any  hope  pre- 
Tiously.  "  Why,  yes,  sir ;  a  sort  of  hope.  Tou  see, 
whenever  there  was  a  shower  I  used  to  leave  what- 
ever I  was  doing,  and  run  out,  that  the  €rst  drop 
might  fall  on  me."  "But  why  did  yon  do  that?^' 
*'  Ah  I  sir,  we  do  believe  that  the  first  drops  do 
wash  our  sins  away." — Denton, 

S991.  IQNORANCE,  and  the  aoiiL    When  Lady 

H was    onoe    at  Tunbridge    she    asked  the 

daughter  of  a  poor  man  whether  she  took  any 
thought  for  her  soul.  The  young  woman  an- 
swered, "  I  never  knew  that  I  had  a  soul."  "  Bid 
your  mother  call  on  me  to-day,"  replied  the  Countess. 
She  came  as  desired,  and  her  ladyship  said  to  her, 
"  How  is  it  that  your  daughter  is  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  does  not  know  that  she  has  a  soul  ?  "  The 
woman  answered,  "Indeed,  my  lady,  I  have  so 
much  care  upon  me  to  find  my  daughter  in  food  and 
clothes  for  her  body,  that  /  have  no  time  to  talk  to 
her  about  her  eovL" — John  Bruee, 

2992.  IGNORANCE,  confeBsed.  A  lady  once 
asked  him  (Dr.  Johnson)  how  he  came  to  define 
pastern  the  knee  of  a  horse.  Instead  of  making 
an  elaborate  defence,  as  she  expected,  he  at  once 
answered,  '*  Ignorance,  Madam  ;  pure  ignorance." — 
BonoetL 

2993.  lONOBANGE,  Cure  for.  Mr.  Dunning, 
afterwards  Lord  Ashburton,  was  stating  the  law 
to  a  jury  at  Guildhall,  when  Lord  Mansfield  inter- 
rupted him  by  saying,  *'If  that  be  law,  1*11  go 
home  and  bum  my  books."  "My  lord,"  replied 
Dunning,  '*you  had  better  go  home  and  read  them." 
— Henry  J.  Leigh. 

2994.  IQNOBANCE,  Hasazd  of.  Gibbon  says 
that  "a  bag  of  shining  leather  filled  with  pearls 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  private  soldier"  when 
Galerius  sacked  the  camp  of  the  Persians.  "He 
carefully  preserved  the  bag,  but  he  threw  away 
ito  contente."  So  foolish  men  pass  through  life ; 
they  do  not  know  when  they  come  across  the  true 
riches,  and  even  the  "  pearl  of  great  price  "  itself  is 
$ast  aside  as  a  thing  of  little  worth. — £. 

2995.  IGNORANCE,  how  judged  of  often.  A 
friend  of  mine,  a  country  parson,  on  first  going  to 
his  parish,  resolved  to  farm  his  glebe  for  himself. 
A  neighbouring  farmer  kindly  offered  the  parson 
to  plough  one  of  his  fields.  The  farmer  said  that 
he  would  send  his  man  John  with  a  plough  and  a 
pair  of  horses  on  a  certain  day.  "If  ye're  goin' 
about,"  said  the  farmer  to  the  cleigyman,  "John 
will  be  unco  weel  pleased  if  you  speak  to  him,  and 
say  it*s  a  fine  day,  or  the  like  o'  that ;  but  dinna," 
said  Ihe  farmer  with  much  solemnity — "  dinna  say 
onything  to  him  aboot  ploughin*  and  sawin' ;  for 
John,"  he  added,  "is  a  stupid  body,  but  he  has 
been  ploughin'  and  sawin*  all  his  life,  and  he*ll  see 
in  a  minute  that  ye  hen  naething  aioot  ploughin*  and 
ntoin* ;  and  then,"  said  the  sagacious  old  farmer, 
with  extreme  earnestness,  "if  he  comes  to  think 
that  ye  ken  naething  aboot  ploughin*  and  sawin', 
he*ll  thmk  that  ye  ken  naething  aboot  onything  1 " 
-—if.  A.  Jjf.  B, 


2996.  IGNORANCE,  Learned.  "I  used  fre- 
quently," says  Cecil,  *'to  visit  Dr.  Bacon  at  his 
living  near  Oxford.  Ha  would  frequently  say  to  me^ 
"  What  are  you  doing  ?  What  are  your  studies  ?  " 
"  I  am  reading  so-and-so."  "You  are  quite  wrong. 
When  I  was  young  I  could  turn  any  piece  of  Hebrew 
into  Greek  verse  with  ease.  But  when  I  came  into 
this  parish^  and  had  to  teach  ignorant  people,  I 
was  wholly  at  a  loss  ;  /  had  no  furniture.  They 
thought  me  a  great  man,  but  that  was  their  igno- 
rance, for  I  knew  as  little  as  they  did  of  what  it 
was  most  importont  for  them  to  know.  Study 
chiefly  what  you  can  turn  to  good  account  in  your 
fntare  life." 

2997.  lONORANC^  Lo^e  oL  In  Italy  was  a 
particular  order  of  friars  called  Fratree  IgnoranticB, 
that  is.  Brethren  of  Ignorance,  who  took  a  solemn 
oath  that  they  would  neither  know,  learn,  nor  under- 
stand anything  at  all,  but  answer  aU  questions  with 
"  NeteuK^^Luther'e  TabU  Talk. 

2998.  IQNORANCE,  made  an  exenae.  One 
woman  he  could  not  bring  to  the  communion,  and 
when  he  reproved  or  exhorted  her,  she  only  answered 
that  she  was  no  scholar. — Dr.  Johnson. 

2999.  IGNORANCE,  MonUsh.  Conrad  of  Heres- 
bach,  a  grave  author  of  the  sixteenth  century,  relates 
the  following  saying  of  a  monk  to  his  companions  : 
— "  They  have  invented  a  new  language,  which  they 
call  Greek :  you  must  be  carefully  on  your  guard 
against  it ;  it  is  the  matter  of  all  heresy.  I  observe 
in  the  hands  of  many  persons  a  book  written  in  that 
language,  and  iohieh  they  call  the  New  Testament ; 
it  is  a  book  full  of  daggers  and  poison.  As  to  the 
Hebrew,  my  brethren,  it  is  certain  that  whoever 
leams  it  becomes  immediately  a  Jew." 

3000.  IGNORANCE,  not  needed  in  a  minister. 
When  the  late  Dr.  Cox  was  professor  in  a  theologi- 
cal seminary  a  student,  not  over-modest  of  his  own 
abilities,  sought  his  advice  as  to  the  propriety  of 
shortening  his  course,  intimating  that  he  might 
let  drop  a  year  without  disadvantage.  The  Doctor, 
impatient  of  such  nonsense,  as  he  would  call  it, 
replied,  "Young  man,  how  much  ignorance  do  you 
think  it  tekes  to  make  a  minister  of  the  gospel  ?  " 

8001.  IGNORANCE,  of  Scriptnre  trnth.  We 
meet  occasionally  with  individuals  who  have  so  long 
absented  themselves  from  public  worship,  that  they 
have  forgotten  the  cardinal  facts  and  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  A  village  curate,  who  had  for  many 
years  unsuccessfully  urged  upon  an  aged  woman  the 
duty  of  attendance  at  the  house  of  God  was  grati- 
fied one  Good  Friday  by  seeing  her  there.  On  his 
way  home  he  overtook  her,  and  expressed  the  pleasure 
he  felt  on  finding  his  exhortetions  had  at  last  pre- 
vailed ;  and  as  they  walked  along  side  by  side  he 
spoke  to  her  of  the  awful  event  they  had  just  com« 
memorated.  On  the  pastor  taking  leave  of  her  at 
his  gate,  she  inquired  of  him  how  long  ago  it  was 
since  that  cruel  piece  of  business  took  place.  "  It 
happened  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago."  "  Two 
thousand  years  ago  I "  she  exclaimed,  with  a  brighten- 
ipg countenance;  "  then  let's  hope  it  is  not  trua" — 
Paxton  Hood. 

8002.  IGNORANCE,  of  the  common  people. 
Sceptics  are  of  many  kinds.  Some  of  them  ask 
questions  to  get  answers,  and  others  put  difficulties 
to  puzzle  the  people.    An  honest  sceptic  said  to  me 
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in  a  crowd  in  Hjde  Park,  "  I  have  been  trying  to 
believe  for  these  ten  years,  but  there  is  a  oontra- 
diction  I  cannot  get  over,  and  it  if  this  :  we  are  told 
that  printing  was  invented  not  five  hundred  yean 
ap^,  and  yet  that  the  Bible  is  five  thousand  years 
old,  and  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  how  this  can 
be."  Nay  I  the  crowd  did  not  laugh  at  this  man. 
Very  few  people  in  a  crowd  know  much  more  than  he 
did  ciotU  the  Bible,  But  how  deeply  they  drank  in 
a  half -hour's  account  of  the  Scripture  manuscripts, 
their  preservation,  their  translations  and  versions, 
their  dispersion  and  collection,  their  collation  and 
transmission,  and  the  overwhelming  evidence  of 
their  genuine  truth  ! — John  McGregor, 

8008.  lONOBANCE,  rebuked.  Two  persons  were 
once  disputing  so  loudly  on  the  subject  of  religion 
that  they  awoke  a  big  dog  which  had  been  sleeping 
on  the  hearth  before  them,  and  he  forthwith  barked 
most  furiously.  An  old  divine  present,  who  had 
been  quietly  sipping  his  tea  while  the  disputants 
were  talking,  gave  the  dog  a  kick,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  sUly  brute  I  You  know  no 
more  about  it  than  they  do." 

800i.  IQNOBANCE,  rebuked.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  career,  when  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  in  India,  an  officer  dining  at  the  mess 
where  he  presided  was  sporting  his  infidel  senti- 
ments. Sir  Arthur,  wishing  to  put  down  such  con- 
versation, said,  "  S ,  did  you  ever  read  Paley's 

'Evidences!*"  The  reply  was  in  the  negative, 
*'  Well  then,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  '<you  had  better  read 
that  book  before  you  talk  in  the  way  you  are  doing." 

8005.  IGNORANCE,  Spiritual.  Nelson,  a  name 
which  every  British  seaman  is  taught  to  reverence, 
died,  after  being  mortally  wounded  by  a  musket- 
ball,  amidst  demonstrations  of  much  spiritual  igno- 
rance. In  reading  his  words  one  for  a  moment 
suspects  that  he  was  nut  perfectly  collected,  especi- 
ally when  his  affecting  complaint  is  remembered, 
*'  0  victory,  victory,  how  you  do  distress  my  poor 
hetA  I "  ^ut  every  account  represents  him  as  per- 
fectly calm  and  collected.  What  were  the  last  words 
of  the  man  who  had  renounced  his  own  amiable  and 
unoffending  oonsort,  and  attached  himself  to  another 
man's  wife,  to  whom  he  had  just  been  transmitting 
his  last  messages!  "Doctor,  I  have  not  been  a 
great  sinner.  Thank  God,  I  have  done  my  duty." 
Judging  the  hero  by  some  of  his  letters,  which 
exhibit  his  moral  delinquencies  by  the  side  of  the 
most  fervent  appeals  to  God,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
he  knew  no  better  than  he  said. — Ltfe*t  Loit 
ffourt, 

8006.  IGNORANCE,  the  Morot  of  eaTilliiig. 
A  young  man,  a  Uttle  too  forward,  had,  in  presence 
of  many,  said,  that  he  could  conceive  no  reason,  in 
the  reading  of  the  old  authors,  why  men  should 
so  greatly  admire  them.  "No  marvel,  indeed," 
quoth  Master  Foxe ;  "for  if  you  could  conceive  the 
recuon,  you  would  then  admire  them  yoursell" 

8007.  lUJffESB,  and  death.  Douglas  Jerrold, 
■peaking  of  a  datigerous  illness  from  which  he  had 
recovered,  described  it  as  "a  runaway  knock  at 
Death's  door.*'— Henry  &  Leigh. 

800a  nJfl-WILL,  L088  0^  dMized.  Tasso  being 
told  that  he  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  taking 
advantage  of  a  very  bitter  enemy— *' I  wish  not  to 
plunder  him,"  said  he ;  **  but  there  are  things  I  wish 


to  take  from  him— not  his  honour,  his  wealth,  or 
his  life,  but  his  ill-wilL" 

8009.  IMAGES,  Jewiih  dislike  of.  The  Jews  of 
the  Apostolic  affe,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus,  re- 
garded images  with  a  horror  which  the  Mohammedans 
themselves  could  not  have  exceeded.  We  are  told 
that  the  figures  displayed  on  the  Roman  standards 
gave  such  offence  that  Vitellius  was  warned  to  take 
a  different  route  from  which  he  had  intented,  for 
fear  that  these  images  should  cause  a  popular  out- 
break. Origen  says  that  the  trade  of  a  maker  of 
images  was  unknown  among  the  Jews.  Nor  was 
there  a  painter  or  sculptor  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
nation. — Jlev,  H,  C,  Adams,  M,A, 

8010.  IMAGES,  Rererenoe  for.  Fox  tells  an 
amusing  story  which  may  illustrate  the  manners  of 
North  Lancashire  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  As  their 
old  rood  was  destroyed,  they  bargained  with  the 
village  carpenter  to  make  and  set  up  a  new  image 
like  their  old  one.  As  he  was  not  a  perfect  artist, 
he  could  promise  only  to  do  his  best  for  their  satis- 
faction. On  the  completion  of  his  work,  the  par- 
ishioners, never  having  seen  such  a  figure  in  a 
church,  refused  to  pay  the  carpenter,  on  which 
account  he  summoned  the  churchwardens  before 
the  Mayor  of  Lancashire.  The  churchwardens 
pleaded  that  the  carpenter  had  covenanted  to  make 
a  rood  like  the  old  one^  who  was  ^  a  well-favoured 
man,"  but  the  new  one  was  "the  worst-favoured 
man  they  had  ever  set  eyes  upon,  gaping  and 
grinning  in  such  sort  that  their  children  were 
afraid  to  look  him  in  the  fooe  or  go  near  him." 
His  worship  decided  that  ''the  man  had  done  his 
work  as  well  as  he  could;  that  they  should  have 
sought  a  more  skilful  workman ;  that  thev  must  pay 
the  money  as  they  had  promised ;  that  if  they  did 
not  like  their  ffod,  they  could  put  a  pair  of  horns 
upon  him,  and  ne  might  make  a  capital  deviV*  The 
carpenter  was  pleased,  the  churchwardens  laughed, 
but  Fox  adds, /<  Not  so  the  Babylonish  priest."— 
Dr.HaUey, 

8011.  IMAGES,  Worship  of.  I  shall  only  notice 
the  judgment  of  the  bishops  on  the  comparative 
merit  of  image-worship  and  morality.  A  monk  had 
concluded  a  truce  with  the  demon  of  fornication, 
on  condition  of  interrupting  his  daily  prayers  to  a 
picture  in  his  cell.  His  scruples  prompted  him  to 
consult  the  abbot.  "Rather  than  abstain  from 
adoring  Christ  and  His  Mother  in  their  holy 
iinaee%  it  would  be  better  for  yon  to  enter  every 
brouel  and  visit  evexr  prostitute  in  the  city." — 
Gibbon, 

8012.  IMITATION,  is  worship.  The  imitation 
of  the  object  of  worship  has  always  been  felt  to  be 
the  highest  fonn  of  worship.  Many  an  ancient 
teacher  besides  the  Stoic  philosopher  has  said,  *'  Be 
who  copiei  the  gode  worships  them  adequately." 
— Madaren. 

8013.  IMITATION,  the  dnoerestflattezy.  When 
Augustin  Garacd  pronounced  a  long  discourse  in 
honour  of  the  Laocoon  all  were  astonished  that  his 
brother  A&nibal  said  nothing  of  that  celebrated 
ehef-d^ceuvre.  Divining  their  thoughts,  the  latter 
took  a  piece  of  chalk  and  drew  the  group  against 
the  waU  as  accurately  as  if  he  had  it  before  his 
eyes — a  silent  panegyric  which  no  rhetoric  could 
have  surpassed. — Horace  Smith 
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8014.  miTATOBS,  Inferiority  of.  Philip  of 
Maoedon  replied  to  one  who  prided  lumaelf  on 
imitating  the  notes  of  the  nightingale,  '*  I  prefer  the 
nightin^e  herself  !  **— Z  D'ltraelu 

8016.  IMH0BTALIT7,  and  lovB.  I  neyer  saw 
a  man  that  did  not  believe  in  the  immortality  of 
love  when  following  the  body  of  a  loyed  one  ^  the 
grave.  I  have  seen  men  under  other  drcomstanoes 
that  did  not  believe  in  it ;  bat  I  never  saw  a  man 
thati  when  he  stood  looking  upon  the  form  of  one 
that  be  really  loved  stretched  oat  for  burial, 'did 
not  revolt  from  saying,  "  It  has  all  come  to  that : 
the  hours  of  sweet  companionship ;  the  wondrous 
interlaoings  of  tropical  souls,  the  joys,  the  hopes, 
the  trusts,  the  unutterable  yearnings — there  they 
all  lie."  No  man  can  stand  and  look  in  a  coffin 
upon  the  body  of  a  fellow-creature,  and  remember 
the  flaming  intelligence,  the  blossoming  love,  the 
whole  ranfi;e  of  Divine  faculties  which  so  lately 
animated  that  cold  clay,  and  say,  "  These  have  aU 
coliapted  and  gone."  No  person  can  witness  the 
last  sad  ceremonials  which  are  performed  over  the 
remains  of  a  human  being — ^the  sealing  down  of  the 
unopenable  lid,  the  following  of  the  rumbling  pro- 
cession to  the  place  of  bunal,  the  letting  of  the 
dust  down  into  dust,  the  falling  of  the  earth  upon 
the  hollow  coffin,  with  those  sounds  that  are  worse 
than  thunder,  and  the  placing  of  the  green  sod 
over  tile  grave — ^no  person,  unless  he  be  a  beast, 
can  witness  these  things,  and  then  turn  away  and 
say,  "I  have  buried  my  wife;  I  have  buried  my 
chUd;  I  have  buried  my  sister,  my  brother,  my 
love." — Beeeher, 

8016.  IMM0BTALIT7,  Argument  for.  Why 
should  love  allow  the  end  of  what  it  loves  t  If  it 
cannot  prevent  the  end,  why  does  it  create  ?  It  is 
as  though  a  father  should  rear  children  till  their 
love  for  him  had  bloomed  into  full  sweetness,  and 
then  dig  graves  into  which  he  thrusts  them  while 
their  hearts  are  springing  to  his  and  his  name  is 
trembling  upon  lips  that  he  smothers  with  eternal 
dust.  It  is  related  of  an  Arab  chief,  whose  laws 
forbade  the  rearing  of  his  female  offspring,  that  the 
only  tears  he  ever  shed  were  when  his  daughter 
brushed  the  dust  from  his  beard  as  he  buried  her 
in  a  living  grave.  But  where  are  the  tears  of  Qod 
as  He  thrusts  back  into  eternal  stillness  the  hands 
that  are  stretched  out  to  Him  in  dying  faith  ?  If 
death  ends  life,  what  is  this  world  but  an  ever- 
yawning  grave  in  which  the  loving  God  buries  His 
children  with  hopeless  sorrow,  mocking  at  once  their 
love  and  hope  and  every  attribute  of  His  own 
nature  7—T.  T.  Munger. 

8017.  UHOBTALITT,  Heathen  idea  Of.   "We 

live  only  a  few  days  here,"  said  old  Chinsunse, 
"  but  we  live  again  after  death ;  we  do  not  know 
where,  or  in  what  condition,  or  with  what  com- 
panions, for  the  dead  never  return  to  tell  us.  Some- 
times the  dead  do  come  back,  and  appear  to  us  in 
dreams,  but  they  never  speak,  nor  tell  us  where 
they  have  gone,  nor  how  tiiey  fare."— Xtvifi^fs<on«'< 
Travde. 

8018.  IMM0BTALIT7,  how  gained.  In  the 
Zendavesta  we  are  told  that  there  is  a  tree,  the 
king  of  trees,  which  is  called  the  Death-destroyer. 
It  grows  by  the  fountain  of  Ardecision — in  other 
words,  by  tiie  water  of  life — and  its  sap  confers  im- 
mortality.   It  is  but  a  tradition  taken  from  the 


Bible.    To  come  to  Christ,  to  feed  on  Him  by  faith 
is  to  gain  an  immortality  of  bliss. 

8019.  IMH0BTALIT7,  Han's  idea  of.  Napo- 
leon I.,  in  company  with  some  officers,  was  visiting 
the  picture  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  in  Paris.  Point- 
ing to  a  remarkable  picture,  he  expressed  his  admi- 
ration of  it  to  one  of  his  generals.  "Tes,"  said 
the  general,  "it  is  immortal"  "Immortal !"  said 
Napoleon;  "how  long  will  it  last!"  *< Three  or 
four  hundred  years,"  was  the  reply.  Then,  point- 
ing to  a  splendid  statae,  he  asked,  "How  long 
wUI  that  last?"  "Three  or  four  thousand  years." 
"  You  eall  that  immorialUjf !  "  said  the  Emperor. 

8020.  IMPEDIMENTS,  Casting  away.  At  Sidler 
Tchiflik  three  men  sprang  on  to  the  train  just  as  it 
was  starting,  and  clung  to  the  carriage-doors.  The 
guard  saw  them,  but  dared  not  push  them  off  for 
fear  of  killing  them,  yet  could  not  venture  to  stop 
the  train  on  account  of  the  delay  this  would  have 
caused.  He  therefore  beckoned  to  the  men  to  creep 
slowly  along  the  side  of  the  carriages  after  him.  It 
was  a  terrible  walk,  and  made  my  blood  run  cold 
to  see  it.  The  poor  men  were  we^  benumbed,  and 
awkward.  Each  had  a  bundle  on  his  shoulder — 
one  on  a  stick,  one  on  a  gun,  one  on  a  sword.  As 
they  crept  slowly  along,  hanging  on  for  their  lives, 
first  one  bundle,  then  another,  dropped  off,  till  at 
last,  after  an  agony  of  suspense,  they  were  safely 
landed  in  a  cattle-truck,  having  lost  the  very  little 
all  that  they  possessed. — Lady  JBraeaey. 

808L  IMPOBTCTNITT,  Power  ot  A  poor  old 
woman  had  often  in  vain  attempted  to  obtain  the 
ear  of  Philip  of  Macedon  to  certain  wrongs  of  which 
she  complained.  The  King  at  last  abruptly  told 
her  he  was  not  at  leisure  to  hear  her.  "No !" 
exclaimed  she ;  "  then  you  are  not  <U  leiture  to  he 
King"  Philip  was  confounded;  he  reflected  a 
moment  in  silence  over  her  words,  then  desired  her 
to  proceed  with  her  case,  and  ever  after  made  it  a 
rule  to  listen  attentively  to  the  applications  of  all 
who  addressed  him. 

8082.  IMP0S8IBILITIE8,  Boom  of  so-called.  It 
was  in  the  defile  of  Charreire  (Pass  of  St.  Bernard) 
that  Napoleon  encountered  his  most  formidable  dif- 
ficultiea  The  old  road  was  declared  by  Marescat, 
chief  of  the  engineers,  as  "  barely  passaUe  for  ar- 
tiUery.  **  It  is  jpoitibU  /  Let  us  start,  then  1 "  was 
the  heroic  reply  of  his  master. — Hugh  MaanUlan, 

8088.  IMPOSSIBILITIES,  Sooxn  of  so-called. 
Napoleon  proposed  to  cross  the  bridge  at  Lodi  in 
the  face  of  vie  Austrian  batteries  that  swept  itL 
"It  is  impossible,"  said  one  of  his  officers,  "that 
any  men  can  force  their  way  across  that  narrow 
bridge  in  the  face  of  such  an  annihilating  storm 
of  balls  as  must  be  encountered."  "How  impos- 
sible?" exclaimed  Napoleon;  "Aat  ipord  it  not 
French."  He  himself,  bearing  a  standard,  was  the 
second  across. — LiUle*»  Historical  Lights. 

8084.  mPBESSIONS,  Early  and  lasting.  In 
our  great  museums  you  see  stone  slabs  with  the 
marks  of  rain  that  fell  hundreds  of  years  before 
Adam  lived,  and  the  footprint  of  some  wild  bird 
that  passed  across  the  beach  in  those  olden  timea^ 
The  passmg  shower  and  the  light  foot  left  their 
prints  on  the  soft  sediment;  then  ages  went  on, 
and  it  has  hardened  into  stone;  and  there  they 
remain,  and  will  remain  for  evermore.    That  is  like 
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»  man*a  ipirit ;  in  the  childish  days  10  lofti  lo  bos- 
ceptible  to  all  impresuons,  bo  joyous  to  receive  new 
ideas,  treasuring  them  all  up,  gathering  them  all 
into  itself,  retaining  them  all  for  ever. — Madaren, 

8026.  IMPRESSIONS,  for  Christ.  Ranayalona 
the  Second,  the  late  Queen  of  Madagascar,  is  said 
to  have  received  her  first  religious  impressions  at  a 
secret  meeting  of  Christians  held  during  the  times 
of  persecution,  before  she  ascended  the  throne.  She 
attended  the  meeting  in  disguise,  lest  it  should  be- 
come known  to  her  aunt  the  Queen.  On  another 
occasion  she  entered  the  house  of  an  old  lady  very 
early  one  cold  morning  to  warm  herself  by  the  fire, 
and  as  she  was  dripping  with  dew,  her  aged  friend 
asked  her  where  she  hiul  been  such  a  night  as  that. 
''I  have  been,"  she  said,  ''to  a  meeting  of  Chris- 
tians  out  yonder  on  the  marsh  ; "  to  which  the  old 
woman  replied,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  The  Lord 
prosper  you  in  your  seeking  after  Him  thus." — Rev. 
R  BcLTon, 

8026.  IMPBESSIONS,  may  be  from  Qod.  A 
remarkable  instance  of  deep  impressions  occasionaUy 
made  by  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  mind  of  the  Rot. 
William  BramweU  during  prayer  occurred  in  Liver- 
pool. A  pious  young  woman  wished  to  go  to  her 
friends,  then  living  in  Jamaica.  She  took  her  pas- 
sage, had  her  luggage  on  board,  and  expected  to  sail 
on  the  following  day.  Having  the  greatest  respect 
for  Mr.  BramweU,  she  waited  on  him,  to  take  leave 
and  request  an  interest  in  his  prayers.  Before 
parting  they  knelt  down,  and  he  recommended 
her  to  the  care  of  God.  After  he  had  engaged  in 
prayer  he  suddenly  paused  and  said,  "My  dear 
sister,  you  mutt  not  go  to-morrow.  God  has  just 
told  me  you  must  not  go."  She  was  surprised,  but 
he  was  positive,  and  prevailed  upon  her  to  post^ne 
her  voyage,  and  assisted  her  to  remove  her  luggage 
out  of  the  vessel.  The  ship  sailed,  and  in  about 
six  weeks  intelligence  arrived  that  the  vessel  was 
lost,  and  all  on  board  perished. — Henry  T,  WiUiamt' 
Wonders  of  Prayer. 

8027.  IMPROVEMENT,  should  begin  at  home. 
Dr.  H ,  one  of  the  skilled  physicians  of  old- 
time  Philadelphia,  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Priends,  though  not  always  strictly  obedient  to  their 
rules.  He  was  called  on  at  one  time  by  a  committee 
of  the  **  meeting,"  who  expostulated  with  him  upon 
his  want  of  conformity  in  some  respect.  He  heard 
them  patiently  and  in  silence,  and  then  said, 
"  Friends,  I  have  had  a  dream  which  I  would  like 
to  tell  you."  They  agreed  to  hear  him,  and  the  old 
gentleman  proceeded : — '*  I  dreamed  that  the  whole 
Society  of  Friends  were  collected  in  our  great  meet- 
ing-house, and  attending  to  the  business  of  the 
Church.  The  subject  under  discussion  was  the 
filthy  condition  of  the  meeting-house,  and  the 
means  of  cleansing  it.  Many  plans  were  proposed 
and  discussed  by  the  prominent  members  who  sat 
in  the  upper  seats;  but  none  seemed  likely  to 
answer  the  purpose,  until  one  little  man  who  occu- 
pied a  seat  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  and  had  not 
taken  part  in  the  discussion,  got  up  and  said, 
'Friends,  I  think  that  if  each  one  of  us  would 
take  a  broom  and  sweep  immediately  around  his 
own  seat,  the  meeting-house  would  be  cleaned.*  ** 
A  good  lesson  for  eyery  one.  Improvement  may 
go  abroad,  but  should  begin  at  home.  Let  each 
man  improve  himself,  and  all  will  be  improved. — 
ffaaUngs, 


8028. 
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Goldsmith  at  one  time  in  his  life  had  a  plan  of 
going  to  the  East,  in  order  to  inquire  into  the  arts 
peculiar  to  those  parts,  and  to  bring  home  such  aa 
might  be  valuable.  Johnson,  who  knew  how  little 
Goldsmith  was  fitted  to  make  such  an  inquiry, 
replied,  when  the  project  was  mentioned  to  him, 
that  the  poet  was  utterly  ignorant  of  such  arts  as 
we  already  possessed.  "  Sir,"  he  said,  **  he  would 
bring  home  a  grinding-barrow,  which  yon  tee  in 
every  street  in  London,  and  think  that  he  had 
furnished  a  wonderful  improvement" 

8029.  INATTEHTION,  Influence  of.  '*  Why  do 
I  sit  as  if  I  were  asleep  when  I  play  ? "  said  Rubin* 
stein,  in  reply  to  a  question.  "  I  will  gladly  tell 
you  how  that  is.  Some  five  years  ago  I  gave  a 
concert  in  London.  My  audience  seemed  very 
interested,  and  I  myself  was  well  disposed.  As  I 
was  playing  Beethoven's  ^  Appassionata"  without 
thinking  I  looked  around,  and  there,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  piano^  I  saw  a  lady  gossiping  as  fast  as 
possible !  It  was  like  a  douche  of  ice-water.  I 
closed  my  eyes  at  once,  and  since  then  I  have 
never  dared  to  even  cast  a  glance  at  an  audience." 

8080.  INCABNATION,  Emblem  of.  In  some 
churches  of  old,  on  Christmas  Eve,  two  small  lights, 
typifying  the  Divine  and  the  human  nature,  were 
seen  to  approach  one  another  gradually,  until  they 
met  and  blended,  and  a  bright  flame  was  kincUed. 
— Jtdius  G.  Hare. 

8081.  INCABNATION,  Heathen  testimony  to  its 
necessity.  I  had  been  talking  one  day  to  a  heathen 
audience  about  idolatry,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween, on  the  one  hand,  deifying  dead  men  who  in 
their  day  had  been,  like  ourselves,  bright  examples, 
perhaps,  of  virtuous  living,  but  nothing  more  than 
men ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  worshipping  a  living 
God,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  the  Fountain  of 
virtue  in  every  man,  and  the  Author  and  Upholder 
of  our  lives.  A  man  in  the  congregation — a  perfect 
stranger  to  the  gospel — turned  to  me  and  said,  **If 
€hd  never  became  man,  I  should  like  to  cuik  you  haio 
you  can  know  anything  about  Him,"  On  another 
occasion  a  man  who  had  been  listening  to  me  for 
some  time  as  I  preached  of  sin,  of  righteousness, 
and  of  judgment,  stopped  me  and  said,  "I  have 
listened  to  you  with  interest  Now  I  should  like 
to  ask  you  a  question.  Will  you  tell  me  in  few 
words  what  I  am  to  do  t  I  am  a  sinner,  as  you  say. 
I  am  all  wrong,  I  know.  What  I  want  to  ask  is. 
How  am  I  to  get  right  V*^Rev.  A.  Potter,  B.A., 
Hamkow, 

8082.  INGASNATION,  Heathen  testimony  ia 
While  Mr.  Kirkland  was  a  missionary  to  the 
Oneidas,  being  unwell,  he  was  unable  to  preach  on 
the  afternoon  of  a  certain  Sabbath,  and  told  Peter, 
one  of  the  head-men  of  the  Oneidas,  that  he  must 
address  the  congregation.  Peter  modestly  and 
reluctantly  consented.  After  a  few  words  of  intro- 
duction, he  began  a  discourse  on  the  character  of 
the  Saviour.  "  What,  my  brethren,"  said  he^  "  are 
the  views  which  you  form  of  the  character  of  Jesus  ? 
You  wiU  answer,  perhaps,  that  He  was  a  man  of 
singular  benevolence.  You  will  tell  me  that  He 
proved  this  to  be  His  character  by  the  nature  of  the 
miracles  which  He  wrought,  jddl  these,  yon  will 
say,  were  kind  in  the  extreme.  He  created  bread* 
to  feed  thousands  who  were  ready  to  perish.  .  He 
raised  to  life  the  son  of  a  poor  woman,  who  was  a 
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widow,  and  to  whom  his  labonn  were  neoeiBary  for 
her  support  in  old  age.  Are  theoe,  then,  your  only 
viewB  of  the  Savioorf  I  will  tell  you,  they  are 
lame.  When  Jesiu  came  into  the  world  He  Uirew 
His  bUnket  around  Him,  but  the  Qod  i0«  wihin," 
— Arvine. 

80SS.  mCASNATION,  iUnstrated.  There  la  a 
story  of  a  miasionanr — ^a  Moravian — ^who  was  sent 
out  to  the  West  Indian  islands  to  preaoh  the 
gospel  to  the  slaves ;  bnt  he  found  that  they 
were  driven  so  hard,  that  they  went  forth  so  early 
and  came  back  so  late,  and  were  so  spenti  that 
thev  could  not  hear.  At' night  they  came  from 
their  toil  to  gnaw  their  crust,  and  roll  in  on  their 
straw,  and  snore  through  their  brief  hours  of  repose ; 
and  the  bell  and  the  whip  brought  them  out  again 
by  light  in  the  morning  to  go  to  the  field  ;  and  he 
saw  Uiat  he  could  not  reach  them.  He  was  a  white 
man,  and  they  were  black.  It  was  the  white  man 
that  oppressed  them.  There  was  nobody  to  preaoh 
to  them  unless  he  oould  acoompanv  them  in  their 
labour.  80  he  wenlt  and  aM  Mmadf  to  their  nuuter, 
who  put  him  in  the  gang  with  them.  For  the 
privilege  of  going  out  with  these  slaves  and  making 
them  feel  that  he  loved  them  and  would  benefit 
them,  he  worked  with  them  and  suffered  with  them  ; 
and  while  they  worked  he  taught;  and  as  they 
came  back  he  taught ;  and  he  won  their  ear,  and 
the  grace  of  God  sprang  up  in  many  of  these  dark- 
ened hearts.  He  bowed  himself  to  their  condition 
and  took  upon  him  their  bondage  in  order  that  he 
might  show  his  sympathy  and  love  for  them.  Tell 
me,  is  not  this  the  very  epitome  of  what  Christ  did, 
who,  in  order  that  He  might  reach  the  poor  and 
needy,  and  bring  the  power  of  the  truth  to  bear  on 
their  understanSngs,  and  mitigate  their  sufferings, 
and  rescue  them,  and  empower  their  moral  nature 
against  their  animal  nature,  "  took  upon  Him  the 
form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of 
men ;  and  being  f oimd  in  fashion  as  a  man,  humbled 
Himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross  1 " — Beeeher, 

8084.  INCABNATION,  NeoaBsilfy  oL  To  this 
'  old  faith  "  he  clung  more  and  more  strongly ;  and 
a  friend  about  this  time,  with  whom  he  was  speaking 
of  the  deep  things  of  Gbd,  said  she  could  never 
forget  his  look  and  voice  as,  folding  his  arms,  he 
bowed  his  head  and  said,  ''I  cannot— cannot  live 
without  the  man  Christ  Jesus." — Life  of  Kingdey, 

8086.  INCOmSTENCIES,  of  Christian  Pro- 
feeson.  Theodosius  the  Great  was  a  JMmher  of  the 
Christian  Chitrch,  and  in  his  zeal  against  paganism 
and  what  he  deemed  heresy,  surpassed  all  who  were 
before  him.  The  Christian  writers  of  his  time 
speak  of  him  as  a  most  illustrious  model  of  justice, 
generosity,  benevolence,  and  every  virtue.  And  yet 
Theodosius  denounced  capital  punishments  against 
those  who  held  heretical  opinions,  and  commanded 
intermarriage  between  cousins  to  be  punished  by 
burning  the  parties  alive.  On  hearing  that  the 
people  of  Antioch  had  demolished  the  statues  set 
up  in  that  city  in  honour  of  himself,  and  had  threat- 
ened the  governor,  he  flew  into  a  transport  of  fury, 
ordered  the  city  to  be  laid  in  ashes  and  all  the  in- 
habitants to  be  slaughtered ;  and  upon  hearing  of 
a  resistance  to  his  authority  in  Thessalouica  in 
which  one  of  his  lieutenants  was  killed,  he  instantly 
ordered  a  general  massacre  of  the  inhabitants ;  and 
in  obedience  to  his  command  seven  thousand  men, 


women,  and  children  were  butchered  in  the  spaoa 
of  three  bonrsi 

8080.  INC0V8I8TENCIES,  of  GhziatiaiiB.  An 
Atheist  being  asked  by  a  professor  of  Christianity 
how  he  could  quiet  his  conscience  in  so  desperate 
a  state,  replied,  *'As  much  am  I  astonished  as 
yourself  that,  believing  the  Christian  religion  to  be 
true,  you  can  quiet  your  conscience  in  living  so 
much  like  the  world.  Did  I  believe  what  you  pro- 
fess, /  thovld  think  no  care,  no  diligence,  no  zeal 
enough,"  Alas  1  that  there  should  still,  by  Chris- 
tians, be  so  mnoh  cause  given  for  the  astonishment 
of  Atheists ! 

8087.  INCONSISTENCIES,  of  man.  To  a  point 
of  honour  Montassim,  the  Mohammedan  general,  had 
sacrificed  a  flourishing  city,  two  hundred  thousand 
lives,  and  the  property  of  millions.  The  same  caliph 
descended  from  his  horse  and  dirtied  his  robe  to 
relieve  the  distress  of  a  decrepit  old  man,  who, 
with  his  laden  ass,  had  tumbled  into  a  ditch.  On 
which  of  these  actions  did  he  reflect  with  the  most 
pleasure  wb^  he  was  summoned  by  the  angel  of 
death?— (7»6&on. 

8088.  INC0N8IBTENCT,  a  hindranoe  to  the 
truth.  A  barber,  having  amassed  a  competency, 
retired  to  his  native  place,  where  he  became  preacher 
in  a  small  chapeL  Another  person  from  the  same 
village,  being  equally  fortunate,  settled  there  also, 
and  attended  the  ministry  of  the  barber.  Wanting 
a  wig,  he  said  to  his  pastor,  **  Tou  might  as  weU 
make  it  for  me,"  to  which  the  quon£un  barber 
assented.  The  wig  was  sent  home,  badly  made^ 
but  charged  at  nearly  double  the  usual  price.  The 
good  man  said  nothing,  but  when  anything  parti- 
cularly profitable  escaped  the  lips  of  the  preacher, 
he  observed  to  himself,  ** Excellent;  but--o&/  the 
vfig  /  "--Bowkmd  Hill. 

8089.  INCONSISTENCY,  dealt  with.  The  con. 
science  of  a  backsliding  professor  was  smitten  by 
the  active  and  earnest  efforts  of  a  more  faithfid 
brother,  whom  he  at  length  offered  to  assist  in  de- 
votional services.  To  this  objection  was  made  by 
one  who  said,  *'I  cannot  hear  him  pray  for  me. 
Bis  life  does  not  pray.  Let  him  repent  of  his  un- 
faithfulness and  confess  to  God  and  men,  and  then 
we  will  hear  him."  If  we  would  have  our  prayers 
credited  as  sincere,  our  lives  must  be  in  aooordance 
with  them." — PcuUon  Hood  {abridged), 

8040.  INDEBTEDNESS,  how  it  can  be  dealt 
with.  A  merchant  in  Antwerp  loaned  Charles  V. 
a  vast  sum  of  money,  taking  for  it  a  bond.  One 
day  this  Antwerp  merchant  invited  Charles  Y.  to 
dine  with  him,  an4  while  they  were  seated  at  the 
table,  in  the  presence  of  the  guests,  the  merchant 
had  a  fire  built  on  a  platter  in  the  centre  of  the 
table.  Then  he  took  the  bond  which  the  King  had 
given  him  for  the  vast  sum  of  money,  and  held  it  in 
the  blaze  until  it  was  consumed. 

8041.  INDECISION^  illostrated.  A  little  way 
west  of  Mount  Zion,  near  the  Jaffa  Gate,  is  a  little 
terrace,  on  the  top  of  the  water-shed,  so  level  that 
the  rain  that  comes  down  from  heaven  upon  it 
seems  at  a  loss  which  way  to  go.  But  part  of  it, 
perhaps  by  the  breath  of  heaven,  is  carried  over  on 
the  west  side,  and  descends  into  the  Valley  of  Boses, 
and  down  to  the  beautiful  plain  of  Sharon ;  and 
there  it  diffuses  itself  abroad,  and  fertility  and 
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beauty,  and  flowers  and  froits,  sprihg  np  all  abont 
the  plain,  until  finally  it  is  all  exhaled  from  the 
fragrant  cups  of  lilies  and  roses  of  Sharon  to  heaven. 
But  a  large  part  finds  its  way  to  the  other  side  of 
the  terrace,  and  descends  down,  down,  below  Mount 
Zion,  through  the  dark  Valley  of  Tophet,  type  of 
hell,*  the  ViUley  of  Hinnom — Valley  of  Fire,  as  it 
is  cslled — ^to  the  Dead  Sea^  where  it  bringB  forth 
the  apples  of  Sodom,  and  is  lost — lost  for  ever — in 
the  bitter  waters  of  the  Sea  of  Death.  This  terrace 
is  the  Terraee  of  IndeeUion, 

3043.  INBEPENDENCE,  a  blessiiig.  Bishop 
Mancini  staying  once  on  a  visit  to  Monsieur  Foussin 
till  it  was  dark,  Monsieur  Pou«in  took  the  candle 
in  his  hand,  lighted  him  downstairs,  and  waited 
upon  him  to  his  coach.  The  prelate  was  sorry  to 
see  him  do  it  himself,  and  could  not  help  saying, 
"  I  very  much  pity  you,  Monsieur  Poussin,  that  you 
have  not  one  servant.'*  "  And  I  pity  you  more^  my 
lord,"  replied  Poussin,  **  that  you  have  so  many." — 
Buck. 

8043.  INBEPENDENCE,  A  noble.  A  decrepit 
old  man  used  to  break  stones  for  the  road,  in  all 
weathers,  for  which  he  got  twopence  a  day.  The 
postman  was  wont  to  drop  him  a  word  of  cheer  as 
he  passed.  One  bitterly  cold  morning  he  found  the 
old  man  at  his  work,  ite  snow  beating  his  bosom 
and  ^whitening  his  grey  hair.  With  fingers  red, 
numb,  and  swollen,  he  was  slowly  plying  his  ham- 
mer upon  the  frosty  pebbles,  which  shot  out  from 
the  blow  at  nearly  every  stroke.  **  Why  don't  you 
go  into  the  Union-house?  This  is  not  work  for 
old  men  like  you.'*  "  Ah  ! "  said  the  old  man  in  a 
low  tremulous  voice,  "  /  never  thought  I  should  live 
to  he  so  old,  I  have  earned  my  support  with  my 
own  hands  till  now  ;  and  I  had  rather  break  stones 
here  for  twopence  a  day  than  go  to  the  TJnxon  if 
its  walls  were  made  of  gold."  These  were  his  very 
words ;  and  they  are  worthy  of  being  written  in 
letters  of  gold  in  **  the  simple  annals  of  the  poor.** 
— Elihu  BurriU  {abridged). 

8044.  INDIFFEBENCE,  Call  of.  A  minister 
with  a  large  congregation  came  home  one  day  in 
great  trouble  and  told  his  wife  that  he  was  almost 
out  of  heart,  and  felt  very  much  like  resigning  his 
place  and  giving  up  his  work.  **  And  what  makes 
you  feel  that  way  ?  '*  responded  his  wife.  "  Well,** 
said  the  minister,  "  everything  seems  to  be  going 
wrong.  It  is  so  difficult  to  keep  people  interested 
in  religion,  and  so  many  seem  to  be  almost  wholly 
indifferent.*'  *'So  you  would  like  to  have  every- 
body and  everything  just  rights  would  you  ?  '*  said 
the  wife.  "That  b  it.*'  "Very  well,"  continued 
the  wife,  "  then  you  could  resign  ;  then  your  work 
would  not  he  needed.  But  as  things  are,  you  should 
hold  firmly  your  place,  for  the  reason  you  have  given 
is  just  why  you  should  work  on." 

8046.  INDIFFEBENCE,  FooUah.  A  ship  being 
in  great  danger  at  sea,  everybody  was  observed  to 
be  upon  his  knees  but  an  Irish  officer,  who,  being 
called  upon  to  come  to  prayers  with  the  res^ 
"  Not  I,'*  said  he ;  "  it  is  your  business  to  take  care 
of  the  ship  ;  Fm  hut  a  pateenger,** 

8043.  INDIFFEBENCE,  Heartless.  Madame  du 
Deffant  was  conspicuous  in  the  gay  circles  of  France 
as  a  hd-esprU  before  the  period  of  the  first  French 
Bevolution.  Death  seized  her  whilst  in  the  act  of 
playing  at  cards,  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  her  gay 


and  thoughtless  friends.  So  little  concerned  was 
the  rest  of  the  party  at  the  solemn  event  which  had 
just  ooonrred,  that  they  resolved,  with  a  hardened 
indifference  rarely  to  be  equalled,  to  play  out  their 
game  before  they  gave  the  alann. — Memoirs  of 
GrtiMn, 

8947.  IHDIFTEBENGB,  In  the  home  of  Ood. 

Some  years  ago^  on  a  great  public  occasion,  a  dis- 
tinguished statesman  rose  to  address  his  country^ 
men,  and,  in  reply  to  certain  calumnious  and  dis- 
honourable charges,  held  up  his  hands  before  the 
vast  assembly,  exclsAming,t"The8e  hands  are  dean ! " 
Now,  if  you,  or  I,  or  any  of  our  fallen  race  did 
entertain  a  hope  that  we  could  act  over  this  scene 
before  a  Crod  in  judgment,  then  I  could  comprehend 
the  calm,  the  unimpassioned,  indifference  with 
which  men  sit  in  church  on  succesmve  Sabbaths, 
idly  gazing  on  the  cross  of  Calvary,  and  listening 
with  drowsy  ears  to  the  overtures  of  mercy. — 
Quihrie, 

8048.  INDIFFEBENCE,  is  not  fortitude.  As 
the  life  of  Petronius  Arbiter  was  altogether  dis- 
solute, the  indifference  which  he  showed  at  the  close 
of  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  naiwral  care' 
lessness  rather  than  fortitude. — Addison, 

8049.  INDIGNATION,  Necessity  of,  In  a  tme 
man.     At  a  party  at  Dalkeith  Palace,  where  Mr. 

,  in  his  mawkish  way,  was  finding  palliations 

for  some  villainous  transaction,  Adam  Smith  waited 
in  patient  silence  until  he  was  gone,  then  exclaimed, 
*'  Now  I  can  breathe  more  freely.  I  cannot  bear 
that  man  ;  he  has  no  indignation  in  him." 

8060.  INDIVIDUALS,  Dealing  with.  Richard 
Baxter  adopted  the  method  of  individual  dealing 
with  the  parishioners  of  Kidderminster,  bringing 
them  to  his  house  and  taking  tliem  apart  one  hy  one. 
He  tells  us  that,  because  of  it,  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that  more  than  a  third  of  the  grown-up 
inhabitants  of  the  place  were  converted  to  Qod. 
The  late  Mr.  Grant  of  Amdilly  was  so  intent  upon 
this  habit  of  individual  intercourse  that  in  three 
months  he  had  dealt  with  1500  souls,  while  the 
refrain  of  all  his  letters,  as  Mrs.  Grordon  says,  was 
always  this,  **  Speak  a  word  for  Jesus.*' 

8001.  INDOLENCE,  a  shameful  sickness.^  There 
once  lived  in  Ghent  a  beggar  who  was  accustomed 
to  collect  alms  upon  the  pretence  that  he  had  a 
secret  disease  lying  in  his  bones  and  weakening  his 
whole  body,  and  that  he  dared  not  for  shame  mention 
the  name  of  it.  This  appeal  was  exceedingly  suc- 
cessful, until  a  person  in  authority,  more  curious 
than  the  rest,  insisted  upon  following  him,  and 
examining  him  at  home.  At  last  the  beggar  con- 
fessed as  follows  : — "  That  which  pains  me  you  see 
not;  but  I  have  a  shameful  disease  in  my  bones,  so 
that  I  cannot  work  ;  some  call  it  sloth,  and  others 
term  it  idleness.**  Alas  !  that  so  many  in  our 
churches  should  be  so  far  gone  with  this  saitr 
siOKNBss ! — Spwrgeon, 

8062.  INDOLENCE,  a  sin.  If  you  ask  me  which 
is  the  real  hereditary  sin  of  human  nature,  do  you 
imagine  I  shall  answer,  pride  or  luxury,  or  ambi- 
tion or  egotism?  No,  I  shall  say  indolence.  He 
who  conq;aer8  inddUnee  will  conquer  all  the  rest — 
Lavaier, 

8068.  INDULGENCES  for  sin.  Folly  of.  That 
shameless  trafficker  in  indulgences,  Tetzel,  in  one 
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nutanoe  it  least,  was  catnght  in  his  own  trapi  He 
sold  a  gentleman  an  indolgenoe  for  sins  to  be  com- 
mitted—a  free  pazdon — and  the  parohaeer  waylaid 
the  inquisitor  in  a  wood,  and  arter  giving  him  a 
mild  chairtisement  with  a  stick,  carried  off  a  chest 
of  money.  The  injnred  man  took  his  cause  before 
the  authorities ;  bnt  when  the  Elector  saw  the 
document  which  the  offender  possessed,  the  case 
was  dismissed. — AnecdiOte§  of  the  iSf/ormotum. 

3054.  INDULOEKCES,  RmnJah.  I  have  saved 
more  booIb  by  my  indulgences  than  the  apostle  (St. 
Peter)  by  his  sermons.  Whatever  crime  one  may 
have  committed  (naming  an  oatrage  upon  the  per- 
son of  the  Yiigin  Maiy),  let  him  jMy  weU,  and  he 
will  receive  pimion.  Liikewise  the  sins  which  you 
may  be  disposed  to  commit  in  future  -may  be  atoned 
for  b^orehand. — T^zd  {in  Bun$en*$  Luther), 

8066.  IHDU8TBIE8,  Vain*  of.  There  is  a  trite 
but  apposite  moral  in  the  anecdote  told  of  James  L 
on  having  a  girl  presented  to  him  who  was  repre- 
aeoted  as  an  English  prodigy  because  she  was 
deeply  learned.  The  person  who  introduced  her 
boasted  of  her  proficiency  in  ancient  languages. 
'*I  can  assure  your  Majesty,"  said  he,  "that  she 
can  both  speak  and  write  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew."  ''These  are  rare  attainments  for  a 
damsel,  sud  James ;  "  but  pray  tell  me,  can  the 
tpin  ;  " 

8066.  INDUSTBY,  and  Itfl  acquired  wealth. 
Heat  gotten  by  degrees,  by  motion  and  exercise,  is 
more  natural,  and  stays  longer  by  one,  than  what 
is  gotten  all  at  once  by  coming  to  the  fire.  Gkxxis 
acquired  by  industry  prove  commonly  more  lasting 
than  lands  by  descent. — Thonuu  FidUr, 

8067.  XNDQ8TKY,  may  make  np  for  want  of 
ability.  What  we  want  in  natural  abilities  may 
generally  and  easily  be  made  up  in  industry,  as  a 
dwarf  maj  keep  pace  with  a  giant  if  he  will  but 
move  his  legs  a  little  faster.  "  Mother/*  said  the 
Spartan  boy  going  to  battle^  "my  sword  is  too 
BhorL"  "Add  a  step  to  it,"  was  the  reply.— 
Horace  SmUh. 


8068.  mDUSTBY,  the  Booret  of 
When  the  immortal  Newton  was  asked  by  what 
means  he  had  been  enabled  to  make  that  successful 
progress  in  the  sciences  which  struck  mankind  with 
wonder,  he  modestly  replied,  that  it  was  not  so 
much  owing  to  any  superior  strength  of  genius,  as 
to  a  habit  ol  patient  tbinking,  laborious  attention, 
and  dose  application. — Bruee. 

8069.  INFANTICIDE,  CommonnoM  of.  Refer- 
ring to  the  practice  of  infanticide  in  Tahiti  and 
the  Society  Islands  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  the  Rev.  John  Williams  narrates  a 
conversation  with  three  native  women  who  hap- 
pened one  day  to  be  in  his  house.  He  says : — 
"  Addressing  the  firsti  I  said  to  her,  '  Friend,  how 
many  children  have  you  destroyed?*  She  was 
starUed  at  my  question,  and  at  first  charged  me 
with  unkindness  in  harrowing  up  her  feelings  by 
bringing  the  destruction  of  her  babes  to  her  remem- 
brance ;  but  on  hearing  the  object  of  my  inquiry, 
she  replied,  with  a  faltering  voice,  'I  have  de- 
stroyed nine.*  The  second,  with  eyes  suffused  with 
tears,  said,  'I  have  destroyed  seven;*  and  a  third 
informed  us  she  had  destroyed  five.  Thus  three 
individuals,  casually  selected,  had  IdUed  one-and- 
twenty  children  I " — Mitiionary  Anecdotes, 


8060.  IHFANTQ,  Ednoatioa  ol  A  mother  once 
asked  a  clergyman  when  she  should  begin  the 
education  of  her  child,  which  she  told  him  was  then 
four  years  old.  "Madam,"  was  the  reply,  "you 
have  lost  three  years  already.  From  the  very  met 
smile  that  gleams  over  an  infant's  cheek  your 
opportonity  begins." — Bishop  of  Norwich. 

8061.  INFIDBIh  and  hypoerity.  Barker  went 
out  to  Frankford,  a  part  of  Philadephia,  and  there 
lectured  against  the  BiUe  to  a  large  auoUence.  At 
the  dose  of  his  address  he  invited  replies  or  ques- 
tions from  any  of  the  audience.  After  a  moment's 
silence  a  substantial-looking  Quaker  rose,  and  said, 
"Friend  Barker,  thee  said  not  only  that  the  Bible 
was  a  pack  of  lies  and  fables,  but  that  eveiy  preacher 
was  a  hypocrite,  and  well  knew  that  in  hjs  preach- 
ing he  was  telling  what  was  not  true— did  thee  not?  *' 
Bvker  assented  that  he  did  say  so,  and  that  it  was 
true.  "  Well,  friend  Barker,  was  not  thee  a  preacher 
so  many  years  ago^  and  did  thee  not  then  preach 
just  as  other  ministers  do  t "  Barker  was  taken  by 
surprise,  and  colouring  not  a  little,  he  was  compelled 
to  admit  that  he  had  been  a  preacher,  but  had  long 
ago  given  up  everything  like  preaching.  "  Well," 
said  the  Quaker,  "  if  thee  was  not  a  hypocrite  then, 
surely  thee  could  not  say  that  all  preachen  were 
hypocrites ;  and  if  thee  was  a  hypocrite  then,  thee 
mayest  he  so  now,  in  what  thee  is  telling  us.  And, 
besides,"  he  continued,  "the  Bible  must  be  true, 
for  ages  ago  it  exactly  described  thyself,  saying, 
'In  the  lut  days  there  shall  come  scoffers,  false 
teachers,  bringing  in  damnable  heresies,  even  deny- 
ing the  Lord  that  bought  them,  by  whom  the  way 
of  truth  shall  be  evil  spoken  of ; '  and  this  is  just 
what  thee  is  doing."  Barker  seemed  not  a  little 
confused,  and  making  no  repiv,  the  Quaker  again 
said,  "Friend  Barker,  I  would  ask  thee  another 
question — Did  thee  ever  know  a  mother  teaoh  her 
child  to  be  an  infidel  ?  And  if  thee  was  dying  would 
thee  not  just  as  lief  have  the  Christian's  faith  and 
hope  as  to  be  without  them  then  ?  "  The  questions 
evidently  cut  Barker  to  the  quick,  and  made  a 
strong  impression  on  the  audience.  Barker  did 
not  attempt  to  answer  them,  and  the  assembly  soon 
die^rsed.  Some  years  afterward,  about  1870,  he 
renounced  his  infidelity,  and  preached  as  a  minister 
till  his  death.  After  his  conversion  he  laboured 
with  an  earnestness  and  energy  bordering  on  des- 
peration to  counteract  the  influence  he  hM  exerted 
while  an  infidel ;  and  his  excessive  labours  with 
pen  and  tongue^  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  plat- 
form, are  said  to  have  hastened  his  death.  He  was 
constantly  receiving  letters  from  infidels  in  this  and 
other  countries,  complaining  that  he  had  led  them 
into  infidelity,  and  now  hii  forsaken  them.  All 
these  letters  he  endeavoured  to  answer,  rising 
early  and  sitting  up  late,  that,  if  possible,  he  might 
bring  the  writers  back  to  the  truth.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  telling  them  to  read  the  Gospels,  for  it  was 
the  stoiy  of  Christ  that  had  converted  him.  He 
said  what  first  opened  his  eyes,  and  led  him  to  con- 
sider the  whole  subject  anew,  was  the  gross  inuno- 
rality  and  licentiousness  to  which'  he  saw  infidelity 
led  its  disdples.  And  he  added  that  he  had  never 
known  an  infidel  who  hated  and  opposed  the  Bible 
who  was  not  an  immoral  man ;  thus  reminding 
us  of  Wilmot,  the  infidel,  who,  when  dying,  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  Bible^  and  solemnly,  and  with  un- 
wonted energy  said,  ".The  only  objection  against 
this  book  is  a  bad  life  1  **'^Ohristian  Age. 
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8063.  INFIDEL  Co&Tenion  of.  Some  years  ago 
a  gentleman  in  New  York  met  a  young  friend  of 
hiB  who  had  just  returned  from  South  America. 
The  young  man's  father  had  left  him  yery  rich. 
His  money  had  led  him  into  all  sorts  of  wickedness, 
and  he  had  become  an  open  and  avowed  infidel. 
Now  he  was  a  humble,  earnest  Christian.  His 
friend-  was  delighted  to  find  what  a  blessed  change 
had  taken  place  in  his  views  and  feelings  since  they 
had  last  met,  and  he  asked  him  what  it  was  that 
bad  led  to  this  great  change.  **  I'll  tell  you  gladly," 
said  the  young  man.  "  You  know  Fm  very  fond  of 
htmting,  and  while  in  South  America  I  spent  much  of 
my  time  in  that  way.  One  beautiful  Sabbath  morning 
I  went  into  the  woods  in  search  of  game.  After  a 
while,  feeling  weary  with  roaming  about,  I  sat  down 
on  a  log  to  rest.  While  seated  there  my  attention 
was  drawn  to  a  neighbouring  tree  by  the  cries  of  a 
bird,  which  was  fluttering  over  her  nest,  apparently 
in  great  distress.  On  looking  round  I  soon  found 
the  cause  of  this  troubla  I  saw  a  vefhomous  snake 
creeping  along  towards  the  tree,  with  his  eye  fixed 
on  the  bird  and  her  nest.  Presently  I  saw  the  male 
bird  fly  quickly  away,  as  if  anxious  to  get  something. 
In  a  little  while  he  returned  with  a  twig,  covered 
with  leaves,  in  his  mouth.  Perching  near  the  nest, 
he  laid  the  twig  very  carefully  over  his  mate  and 
her  young,  entirely  covering  them,  and  then,  taking 
his  place  on  one  of  the  topmost  branches  of  the  tree, 
he  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  enemy.  "By  this 
time  the  snake  had  reached  the  spot.  Twisting  him- 
self around  the  trunk,  he  climbed  up  the  tree  ;  then 
gliding  along  the  branch  till  he  came  near  the  nest, 
he  lifted  his  head  as  if  he  were  going  to  dart  upon 
the  poor  bird.  He  looked  at  the  nest  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  suddenly  throwing  back  his  head,  as  if  he 
had  been  shot,  he  made  his  way  down  the  tree  as 
fast  as  he  could  and  went  off.  I  felt  very  curious 
to  find  out  the  explanation  of  this  strange  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  snake  ;  and  so,  climbing  up  the 
tree,  and  examining  the  leaves  of  the  twig,  which 
had  been  such  a  shield  and  defence  to  that  helpless 
bird,  I  found  that  it  had  been  broken  off  from  a 
bush  which  is  poisonous  to  the  snake,  and  which  it 
is  never  known  to  touch.  In  a  moment  the  ques- 
tion arose  in  my  mind,  Who  taught  this  bird  iU  only 
weapon  of  drfence  in  such  an  hour  of  danger  T  And 
quick  as  thought  came  the  answer.  None  but  God 
Almighty,  that  great  Being  whose  very  existence  I 
have  denied,  but  in  whose  pardoning  mercy,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  I  now  find  peace  and  hope  and  joy.*' 
— Rev,  Dr.  Newton. 

3063.  DTFIDEL,  Death  ol  Mr.  Hobbes,  the  cele- 
brated infidel,  in  bravado,  often  said  very  unbe- 
coming things  of  God  and  the  Bible ;  yet  when 
alone  he  was  haunted  with  the  most  tormenting 
reflections,  and  used  to  awake  in  great  terror  if  his 
candle  happened  to  go  out  in  the  night  He  never 
could  bear  any  discourse  about  death,  and  seemed 
to  cast  off  all  thoughts  of  it.  Notwithstanding  all 
his  high  pretensions  to  learning  and  philosophy,  his 
uneasiness  constrained  him  to  confess,  as  he  drew 
near  the  g^ve,  that  he  was  about  taking  a  leap  in 
the  dark.** 

3064.  INFIDEL,  Death  of.  To  his  physician  he 
(Voltaire)  said,  ''Doctor,  I  will  give  you  half  of 
what  I  am  worth  if  you  will  give  me  six  months* 
life."  The  doctor  answered,  **  Sir,  you  cannot  live 
six  weeks."    Voltaire  replied,  '*  Then  shall  I  go  to 


hell,  and  you  shall  go  with  me ;  '*  and  soon  after 
expired. 


8066.  INFIDEU  Death  of.  "  Take  away  from 
my  sight,"  said  Mirabeau  when  dying,  **  aJl  those 
funeral-looking  things.  Why  should  man  be  sur- 
rounded by  the  grave  before  his  time  t  Give  me 
flowers,  let  me  bAve  essences,  arrange  my  dress, 
let  me  hear  music,  and  let  me  dose  my  eyes  in 
harmony." — Denton. 

2066.  INFIDEL,  Folly  Ot  In  1792  Paine  went 
to  Paris,  and,  engaging  in  constitution-making  with 
Condorcet,  he  was  imprisoned  by  Robespierre.  His 
imprisonment  lasted  eleven  months,  during  which 
time  he  wrote  and  published  the  first  part  of  his 
"  Age  of  Reason."  The  author  showed  the  manu- 
script of  the  first  part  of  the  work  to  Franklin,  who 
returned  it,  saying,  "  I  would  advise  you  to  bum 
this  piece  before  it  is  seen  by  any  other  person, 
whereby  you  will  save  yourself  a  great  deal  of  mor- 
tification, and  perhaps  a  good  d^  of  repentance. 
If  men  are  so  wicked  with  religion,  what  would  they 
be  without  it  ?  "  In  1802  Paine,  as  if  in  fulfilment 
of  this  prophecy,  thus  replied  to  an  infidel  admirer — 
'*  I  am  sorry  that  that  work  ever  went  to  press.  I 
wrote  it  more  for  my  own  amusement,  and  to  see 
what  I  could  do,  than  with  any  design  of  benefiting 
the  world.  I  would  give  worlds,  had  I  them  at  my 
command,  had  the  'Age  of  Reason'  never  been 
published  1 " 

8067.  INFIDEI^  Hypocrisy  of.     So   far  was 

Voltaire  from  abiding  by  the  consequences  of 
his  own  opinions,  that,  when  he  was  informed  of 
being  watched  by  spies  from  Versailles,  he  actually 
received  the  sacrament.  Desirous  of  obtaining 
Christian  burial,  he  professed  that  he  died  "  in  the 
holy  Catholic  Church,"  in  which  he  was  bom. — 
Denton  {eondeneed). 

8066.  INFIDEL,  Reason  for  being  a.  Hume 
and  o^er  sceptical  innovators  are  vain  men,  and 
will  gratify  themselves  at  any  exi>ense.  Truth  will 
not  afford  sufficient  food  to  their  vanity,  so  they 
have  betaken  themselves  to  error.  Truth, 'Sir,  is  a 
cow  which  will  yield  such  people  no  more  milk,  and 
so  they  are  gone  to  milk  the  bull.  If  I  could  have 
allowed  myself  to  gratify  my  vanity  at  the  expense 
of  truth,  what  fame  might  I  have  acquired  !  Every- 
thing which  Hume  has  advanced  against  Christianity 
had  passed  through  my  mind  long  before  he  wrote. 
— Dr.  Johnson. 

8060.  INFIDEL,  Sycophancy  of.  When  the 
French  King  took  a  prostitute  for  a  mistress  Vol- 
taire extolled  her  as  an  adorable  Egeria. — Daneroft. 


3070.  INFIDELS,  Death  of.  The  philosophical 
friends  of  Voltaire  hastened  to  support  his  resolution 
in  his  last  moments,  but  were  only  witnesses  to  their 
mutual  ignominy,  as  well  as  to  his  own.  **  Think 
of  your  laurels  1 "  said  one  of  them.  **  Remember 
the  success  of  your  late  tragedy  1 "  *'  You  talk 
to  me  of  literary  glory  1 "  exclaimed  the  expiring 
Atheist,  in  a  tone  of  stem  despondency ;  "but  I 
am  dying  in  frightful  torture  I  "  Often  would  he 
curse  them,  and  exclaim,  "  Retire  !  It  is  you  that 
have  brought  me  to  my  present  state  I  Begone ! 
I  could  have  done  Without  you  all — ^but  you 
could  not  exist  without  me.  And  what  a  wretched 
glory  have  you  procured  me  I "  .  .  .  The  expiring^ 
moments  of  Paine  were  miserable.    What  must 
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have  been  the  agony  of  that  man's  mind  when  he 
exdaimed  on  one  occasion,  '*/  tkini  I  eon  §ay 
tohat  they  Make  Juue  ChriH  to  eay—'  My  Chd,  my 
God,  why  hatt  thou  forsaken  me  f '  **-^Denton» 

8071.  DTFIDELB,  MlstakaB  oL  Tom  Paine,  on 
his  rotum  from  France,  sitting  in  the  Gitj  Hotel 
in  Broadway,  surrounded  by  many  leading  men, 
who  came  to  do  him  homage,  predicted  that  '*in 
five  years  there  would  not  be  a  Bible  in  America." 
Voltaire  said  he  was  living  in  the  twilight  of 
Christianity ;  so  he  was,  but  it  was  the  twUtght  of 
$ke  wufming.—Arvine. 

8072.  INFIDELIT7,  contrasted  with  Chris- 
tianity.  Many  years  ago  I  was  walking  in  Hyde 
Park,  when  I  saw  man  after  man  preaching.  At 
last  I  came  by  a  tree  where  a  downright  infidel 
was  talking  in  that  fluent  way  in  which  people  of 
that  kind  talk,  and  he  asked  what  was  the  use  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  churches,  and  the  chapels ;  and 
then  he  finished  up  by  asking  of  what  good  those 
people  with  white  chokers  were,  and  recommended 
the  burning  of  Bibles,  churches,  and  chapels  too ; 
for  he  said  what  they  wanted  was  more  fat  pigs 
and  fewer  fat  parsons.  When  he  had  concluded 
a  working  man  came  forward  and  said,  '*I  can*t 
answer  all  the  arguments  that  you  have  put  forward, 
but  I  win  ask  you  one  or  two  questions.  I  will  ask 
you  whether  or  not  this  country,  where  the  Bible 
is  read,  taught,  believed,  and  obeyed,  is  not  far 
better  than  those  countries  where  the  Bible,  if  they 
have  it  at  all,  is  not  allowed  to  be  read.  I  will  ask 
you  also,  as  to  our  own  country,  and  whether  or 
not  in  the  parishes  and  streets,  where  the  men  and 
their  wives  get  out  their  Bibles  and  read  them  one 
to  the  other,  teaching  their  children  likewise  to 
read  and  love  them,  whether  there  is  not  more 
charity,  and  more  disinterested  love,  and  more 
onselfishness  than  in  those  houses  where  the  Bible 
Sa  not  to  be  found,  and  where  drink  is  their  god. 
And  if  this  is  the  case,  I  challenge  you  to  say," 
said  be,  "that  the  Bible  is  such  a  bad  thing  after 
dlL'*^Bithop  RyU, 

8078.  INFIDELITY,  Degeneracy  of.  Infidelity 
in  London,  open  and  avowed,  has  come  down  to 
one  old  corrugated  iron  shed  opposite  St  Luke'a 
I  belieVe  that  is  the  present  position  of  it.  "The 
Hall  of  Science  "  is  it  not  odled  t  Its  literature 
was  carried  on  for  a  long  time  in  half  a  shop  in 
Fleet  Street  r  that  wak  all  it  could  manage  to  sup- 
port, and  I  don*t  know  whether  even  that  half  shop 
IS  used  now.  It  is  a  poor,  doting,  drivelling  thing. 
In  Tom  Paine*s  time  it  bullied  like  a  vigorous  bias- 
phemer,  but  it  was  outspoken,  and,  in  its  own  way, 
downright  and  earnest  in  its  outspokenness.  It 
commanded  in  former  days  some  names  which  one 
might  mention  with  a  measure  of  respect ;  Hume, 
to  wit»  and  Bolingbroke  and  Voltaire  were  great 
in  talent  if  not  in  character.  But  where  now  will 
yon  find  a  Hobbes  or  a  Gibbon  t — ^jnifi^eofii 

8074.  UIKlDELnnr,  has  nothing  to  hold  to  A 
lady  who  had  been  a  prominent  lecturer  among  the 
infidel  clansoo  came  to  her  deathbed.  Being  much 
distmrbed  in  her  mind,  her  friends  gathered  about 
her  and  exhorted  her  to  "hold  on  to  the  last" 
"Tes ;  I  have  no  objection  to  holding  on,"  said  the 
dying  woman^  "  but  will  you  tell  me  vhist  I  am  to 
hoUd  on  hy,"  These  words  so  deeply  impressed  a 
sceptic  standing  by,  that  he  was  led  to  renounce  the 
delusion  of  infidelity  and  become  a  Christian. 


8070.  INFIDEIiITY.  Inainceri^  oil  Lord  Bar- 
rington  once  asked  Collins,  the  infidel  writer,  how 
it  was  that,  though  he  seemed  to  have  very  little 
religion  himself,  he  took  so  much  care  that  his 
servants  should  attend  regularly  at  church.  His  ■ 
reply  was,  that  he  did  it  to  prevent  their  robbing 
or  murdering  him. 

8076.  INFIDEIiITY,  Insincerity  of.  One  day 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy  went  to  see 
Diderot,  an  able  champion  of  infidelity ;  he  found 
him  ezpluning  a  chapter  of  the  gospel  to  his 
daughter  as  seriously  as,  and  with  the  ooucem  of, 
a  most  Christian  parent.  The  visitor  expressed  his 
surprise.  "  I  understand  you,"  said  Diderot ;  "  but. 
in  truth,  what  better  lesson  oould  I  give  her  ?  " 

8077.  UrnDELrnr,  Lenity  of.  I  told  Um 
(Johnson)  that  a  foreign  friend  of  lus,  whom  I  had 
met  with  abroad,  was  so  wretchedly  perverted  to  in- 
fidelity that  he  treated  the  hopes  of  immortality  with 
brutid  levity,  and  said,  "  As  man  dies  like  a  dog,  let 
him  Ue  like  a  dog."  Said  Johnson,  "  //  he  dies  like 
a  dog,  let  him  lie  like  a  dog." — BotwdVe  Johnson, 

8078.  INFIDELITT,  tested.  Colonel  Allen,  of 
Vermont^  in  Connecticut,  was  an  avowed  Deist, 
and  the  author  of  several  works  against  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  But  how  little  faith  he  possessed  in 
hii  own  tenets  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  of  death 
is  evinced  by  the  following  fact : — While  reading 
some  of  his  own  writings  to  a  friend  who  was  on  a 
visit  to  his  house,  he  received  information  that  his 
daughter  was  at  the  point  of  death.  His  wife  was 
a  pious  woman,  who  had  instructed  the  daughter 
in  the  principles  of  Christianity.  When  the  father 
appeared  at  the  bedside  the  daughter  said  to  him, 
*'  I  am  about  to  die.  Shall  I  believe  in  t?^e  jprinoiples 
you  have  taught  me,  or  shall  I  believe  in  what  my 
mother  has  taught  me ! "  On  hearing  this  question 
the  father  became  much  agitated,  and  after  waiting 
a  few  minutes,  replied,  "Believe  in  what  your 
mother  has  taught  you."  Let  the  reader  judge 
whether  the  Christian  or  the  Deist,  regarded  in  this 
point  of  view  merely,  evinces  the  greater  credulity. 
— Dr,  DwighL 

8079.  INF1DEIJT7,  The  right  answer  to.  No 
matter  how  infidel  philosophers  may  regard  the 
Bible  ;  they  may  say  that  Grenesis  is  awry,  and  that 
the  Psalms  are  more  than  half-bitter  imprecations, 
and  the  Prophecies  only  the  fantasies  of  brain-be- 
wildered men,  and  that  the  whole  book  has  had  its 
day ;  I  shall  ding  to  it  untU  they  show  me  a  better 
revdation.  The  Bible  emptied,  effete,  worn  out ! 
If  all  the  wisest  men  of  the  world  were  placed  man 
to  man,  they  oould  not  sound  the  shallowest  depth 
of  the  Gospel  of  John.  O  philosophers !  teach  me 
how  to  find  joy  in  sorrow,  strength  in  weakness, 
and  light  in  darkest  days,  and  thS  not  for  me  only 
but  for  the  whole  world  that  groans  and  travails  in 
pain,  and  untU  you  can  do  this,  speak  not  to  me  of 
a  better  revelatioa — Beecher  {oondensed), 

8080.  INFIDELrr7,  vnnatnraL  Of  savage  life, 
Roger  Williams  dedared  that  he  had  never  found 
one  native  American  who  denied  the  existence  of 
Grod;  in  dvilised  life,  when  it  was  said  of  the 
court  of  Frederick  the  Great  that  the  place  of 
King's  Atheist  was  vacant,  the  gibe  was  fdt  as  the 
most  biting  sarcasm. — Baneroft. 

8081.  mnDEIiIT?,  nntrostworthy.  A  gentle- 
man whom  I  found  sitting  with  mm  (Johnson) 
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eiie  mormng  said,  that  in  his  opinion  the  character 
of  an  infidel  was  more  detestable  than  that  of  a 
man  notoriooBly  guilty  of  an  atrodous  crime.  I 
differed  from  lum,  beoanae  we  are  surer  of  the 
odionsness  of  the  one  than  of  the  error  of  the 
other.  Said  Johnson,  "Sir,  I  agree  with  him; 
lor  the  infidel  would  be  guilty  of  any  crime  if  he 
were  inclined  to  it.*' — BotwdL 

8082.  INFIDELIT7,  Wickedness  of.  If  we  look 
at  the  writings  and  conduct  of  the  principal  ad- 
yersaries  of  Christianity,  we  shall  form  no  veiy 
favouzable  opinion  of  their  system,  as  to  its  moral 
effects.  The  morals  of  Rochester  and  Wharton  need 
no  comment.  WooUton  was  a  gross  blasphemer. 
Blount  solicited  his  sister-in-law  to  marry  him, 
and,  being  refused,  shot  himself.  Tindal  was 
originally  a  Protestant,  then  turned  Papist*  then 
Protestant  again,  merely  to  suit  the  times,  and 
waa^  at  the  same  period,  infamous  for  yice  in 
general  and  the  total  want  of  principle.  He  is 
said  to  have  died  with  this  prayer  in  his  month, 
"If  there  be  a  Gkxi,  I  desire  that  He  may  have 
mercy  upon  me."  Hobbes  wrote  his  **  Leviathan  "  to 
serve  the  cause  of  Charles  I.,  but  finding  him  fail 
of  success,  he  turned  it  to  the  defence  of  Cromwell, 
and  made  a  merit  of  this  fact  to  the  usurper,  as 
Hobbee  himself  unblushingly  declared  to  Lord 
Clarendon.  Morgan  had  no  regard  for  truth,  as 
is  evident  from  his  numerous  falsifications  of  Scrip* 
tnre,  as  well  as  from  the  vile  hypocrisy  of  profess- 
ing himself  a  Christian  in  those  very  writings  in 
which  he  labours  to  destroy  Christianity.  Voltaire, 
in  a  letter  now  remaining,  requested  his  friend, 
D'Alembert,  to  tell  for  him  a  direct  and  palpable 
lie,  by  denying  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Dictionary.  D'Alembert,  in  his  answer, 
informed  him  that  he  had  told  the  lie.  Voltaire 
has,  indeed,  expressed  his  own  moral  character 

rtrf ectly  in  the  following  words — "  Monsieur  Abb^, 
must  be  read ;  no  matter  whether  I  am  believed 
or  not."  He  also  solemnly  professed  to  believe  the 
Catholic  religion,  although,  at  the  same  time^  be 
doubted  the  existence  of  a  God.  Hume  died  as  a 
fool  dieth.  The  day  before  his  death  he  spent  in 
a  pitiful  and  affected  nnconcem  about  this  tremen- 
dous Bubjeoti  playing  at  whist,  reading  Lndan's 
dialogues,  and  making  silly  attempts  at  wit  con- 
cerning his  interview  with  Charon,  the  heathen 
ferryman  of  Hades. 

8088.  nmBHITXES,  show  we  axe  mortal 
When  the  French  ambassador  visited  the  illustrious 
Baoon  in  his  last  illness,  and  found  him  in  bed  with 
the  curtains  drawn,  he  addressed  tliis  fulsome  com- 
pliment to  him: — "Yon  are  like  the  angels  of 
whom  we  hear  and  read  much,  bat  have  not  the 
pleasore  of  seeing  them."  The  reply  was  the 
sentiment  of  a  pmlosopheri  and  language  not  un- 
worthy oi  a  Christian:  "If  the  oompbisanoe  of 
others  compares  me  to  an  angel,  my  n^imUtiei  teH 
me  I  tuna  siam" 

SOOa.  OIFLUBNCB,  All  havo.  A  gentleman 
was  oQoe  leetoring  in  the  neighboorhood  of  London, 
la  the  oonrse  of  his  address  he  said,  "  All  have 
inflnenee.  Do  not  say  thatyon  have  none ;  every- 
ooe  has  some  influence.*'  lliere  was  a  rough  man 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room  with  a  little  gin  in  his 
annsL  **  Everybody  has  influence,  even  that  little 
childt"  said  the  lecturer,  pointing  to  her.     "  That's 


true,  sir, "  cried  the  man.  Everybody  looked  immd, 
of  course;  but  the  man  said  no  more^  and  the 
lecturer  proceeded.  At  the  dose  the  man  came  up 
to  the  gentleman  and  said,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir, 
but  I  could  not  help  speaking.  I  was  a  drunkard; 
but  as  I  did  not  like  to  go  to  the  public-house  alone, 
I  used  to  carry  this  child.  As  I  came  near  the 
public-house  one  night,  hearing  a  great  noise  inside, 
she  said,  'Don't  go^  father.*  *Hold  your  tongue, 
child.'  'Please,  father,  don't  go.'  'Hold  your 
tongue,  I  say.'  Presently  I  felt  a  big  tear  on  my 
cheek.  I  could  not  go  a  step  farther,  sir.  I  turned 
round  and  went  home,  and  have  never  been  in  a 
public-house  since — thank  Qod  for  it  I  am  now  a 
happy  man,  sir,  and  this  little  girl  has  done  it  all ; 
and  when  you  said  that  even  she  had  influence  I 
could  not  help  saying  '  That's  true,  sir ;'  all  have 
influence. " — Preema^ 

8086.  INFLUENCE,  for  good.  In  a  cemetery  a 
little  white  stone  marked  the  grave  of  a  dear  little 
girl,  and  on  the  stone  were  chiselled  these  words — 
"  A  child  of  whom  her  playmates  said,  '  It  was 
easier  to  be  good  when  she  was  with  ns '  '* — one  of 
the  most  beautiful  epitaphs  ever  heard  of. 

8086.  INFLUENCE,  IndividoaL  Whenever  I 
think  of  winning  souls  to  Qirist,  I  recall  the  history 
of  a  beloved  friend  who,  thirty  years  ago,  was  a 
wretehed  waif  on  the  current  of  "fast  living" 
(which  really  means  fast  dying).  The  reddess 
youth  seemed  abandoned  of  God  and  man.  He 
spent  his  nights  in  the  buffooneries  of  the  dram- 
shop^ and  his  days  in  the  waking  remorse  of  the 
drunkard.  On  a  certein  Sabbath  afternoon  he  was 
sauntering  through  the  public  sauare  of  Worcester, 
out  of  humour  with  all  toe  world  and  with  himself. 
A  kind  voice  suddenly  saluted  him.  It  was  from  a 
stranger,  who  touched  him  on  the  shoulder  and 
said,  veiy  cordially,  "Mr.  Gkmgh,  I  believe?" 
"  Tes,  sir,  that's  my  name."  Then  followed  a  few 
kind  words  from  the  benevolent  stranger,  with  a 
pressing  invitation  to  "come  to  our  meeting  to- 
morrow night,  where  I  will  introduce  yon  to  good 
friends,  who  will  hdp  yon  keep  a  temperance 
pledge." «  The  promise  was  made  on  the  spott  and 
faitlSully  kept.  The  pledge  was  taken,  and  by 
Gtod's  help  is  kept  to  this  hour.  The  poor  boot- 
maker who  tapped  that  youth  on  the  shoulder  has 
gone  to  heaven.  But  the  man  he  saved  has  tondied 
mors  hearts  to  tears  than  any  other  Uvteg  man  on 
the  globe.  Methinks,  when  I  listen  to  the  thnnden 
of  applause  which  greet  John  B.  Gough  in  vast 
crowded  lecture-hall%  I  am  onlv  hearinff  the  echoes 
of  that  tra  Oft  the  shoulder  under  the  euns  of  Wor- 
cester.   He  that  wnmdh  souls  is  wis& — C^iytev 

9067.  IN7LUBNGE»  LidlTldiia],  and  the  Bab. 
bath.  The  change  of  heart  in  Gobat  (afterwards 
Bishop  Gobat)  produced  fruit  first  of  all  when  he 
became  liable  for  the  duties  of  the  Lsadwebv  in  his 
native  canton  in  Switserland.  The  enstom  was  to 
perform  military  exercises  for  fifteen  Sunday  aflev- 
noons.  Gobat  attended,  but  declared  he  would  take 
no  part  in  this  profanation  of  the  Lord's  Day.  He 
withdrew,  and  paid  the  fine  for  several  snooessive 
Sundays.  When  he  could  do  so  no  longer  be  went 
to  the  prefect  to  ask  to  be  excused.  The  pefect 
was  so  much  impressed  that  he  said,  as  he  had  no 
authority  to  exempt  him,  he  would  pay  the  fines 
himself.— .^vm  AiUobiograjky  qf  BUKop  Qobai, 
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8088.  DIFLX7ENGB,  Tjatfng,  On  one  oocMlan 
Mr.  Flavel  preached  fiom  these  wordU:  "If  any 
man  loye  not  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  let  hun  be 
anathema  maranatba."  The  disoonne  was  on- 
nsoally  solemn,  partionlarlj  the  explanation  of  the 
words  anaihemOf  maranaiha — ''coiMd  with  a  corse, 
cnrsed  of  God,  with  a  bitter  and  grievous  carte." 
When  he  rose  to  prononnoe  the  benediction  he 
paused,  and  said,  "How  shall  I  Uess  this  whole 
assembly,  when  every  person  in  it,  who  loveth  not 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  anathema  maranatha?" 
The  solemnity  of  this  address  deeply  affected  the 
audience,  and  one  gentleman,  a  person  of  rank,  was 
so  much  oTcroome  by  his  feelings,  that  he  fell 
senseless  to  the  floor.  Fifty-three  years  afterwards 
the  memory  of  this  sermon  was  blessed  to  the  con- 
Tersion  of  a  man  who  had  heard  it,  named  Luke 
Short,  in  his  hundredth  year  of  age. 

8089.  HfrLUENOB,  Lasting  slliMti  of.  A 
mother,  on  the  green  hills  of  Vermont,  was  holding 
by  the  right  hand  a  boy,  sixteen  years  old,  mad 
with  the  love  of  the  sea.  And  as  he  stood  at  the 
garden-gate  one  morning,  she  said,  "  Bdward,  they 
tell  me— for  I  never  saw  the  ocean — ^that  the  great 
temptation  of  seamen's  life  is  drink.  Promise  me, 
before  you  quit  your  mother's  hand,  that  you  will 
never  drink  liquor."  *' And,"  said  he,  for  he  told 
the  story,  '*  I  gave  the  promise^  and  went  the  world 
over,  to  Calcutta,  the  Mediterranean,  San  Francisco, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  North  and  South 
PolesL  I  saw  them  all  in  forty  years,  and  I  never 
saw  a  glass  fiUed  with  sparkling  liquor  that  my 
mother^  form  at  the  gate  did  not  rise  up  before 
my  eyes ;  and  Uhd»j  I  am  innocent  of  the  taste  of 
liquor."  Was  not  that  sweet  evidence  of  the  power 
of  a  single  word  T  Tet  that  is  not  half ;  *'  for," 
still  continued  he,  "yesterday  there  came  into  my 
counting-room  a  man  of  forty  years.  '  Do  you  know 
me  f '  '  Ka'  'Well/  said  he,  *I  was  brought  into 
your  presence  on  shipboard  ;  you  were  a  passenger ; 
they  kicked  me  aside ;  prou  took  me  to  your  berth, 
and  kept  me  there  untd  I  had  slept  oflf  my  intoxi- 
cation. You  then  asked  me  if  I  had  a  mother.  I 
said  I  never  heard  a  word  from  her  lips.  Ton  told 
me  of  yours  at  the  garden-gate,  and  to-day  I  am 
master  of  one  of  the  finest  ships  in  New  York 
Harbour,  and  I  have  come  to  ask  yon  to  come  and 


■eeme. 


8090.  nPLTTEIfOB,  of  put  hablti  upon  the 
sonL  Late  observations  have  shown  that  under 
many  circumstances  the  magnetic  needle,  even  after 
the  disturbing  influence  lu»  been  removed,  will 
continue  wavering,  and  requirt  many  dajfi  hrfore  U 
poinU  aright  and  remains  steady  to  tibe  pole.  So 
is  it  ordinarily  with  the  soul,  after  it  has  begun  to 
force  itself  from  the  disturbing  forces  of  the  flesh 
and  of  the  worid.— OUeru^*f  AuU  to 


8091.  INFLUEVCnB,  ov«r  th«  godlmn.  Lord 
Peterborough,  speaking  on  one  occasion  of  the  cele- 
brated F^nuflon,  observed<— "He  is  a  delicioua  crea- 
ture ;  I  was  forced  to  get  away  from  him  as  fast 
as  I  possibly  could,  else  he  would  have  made  me 
piona.  Would  to  God  that  all  of  us  had  snob  an 
influence  over  godless  men  I — Spurffeon, 

8098.  IHFLXrBHOB,  PwiOiiaL  A  draft  of  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  was  sent  cut  from 
England  to  Madagiscar,  and  on  the  margin  these 
wonis  were  written  :— "  Queen  Victoria  aski,  as  a 


personal  favour  to  herself,  that  the  Queen  ef  Mada- 
gascar will  allow  no  persecution  of  the  Christians." 
A  month  afterwards  the  treaty  was  signed  in  Mada- 
gascar, with  the  insertion  of  the  following  words  : — 
"  In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  Queen  Victoria^ 
the  Queen  of  Madagascar  engages  there  shall  be 
no  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  Madagascar." — 

suit. 

8098.  mFLUEHGE,  PonKnuJ.  A  poor  converted 
woman  of  Lidia  said,  "I  have  no  money  to  five 
to  missions,  but  I  am  able  to  speak  of  the  Saviour 
to  my  neighbour."  Could  a  volume  tell  more  of  the 
duty  of  the  people  of  this  country  who  live  in  so 
much  light?  Said  a  young  man  in  a  prayer-meet- 
ing recently,   "I  worked  for  Mr.  ,   a  well- 

krown  Christian,  for  eight  years,  and  he  never 
spoke  to  me  of  religion."  The  woman  in  India  bad 
learned  what  is  better  than  money — the  power  of 
personal  influence. 

8094.  raTLUEirOB,   Panonal  power  ol     A 

minister  had  delivered  a  course  of  addresses  on 
infidelity,  and  as  time  went  on  he  was  ddighted  to 
find  that  an  infidel  was  anxious  to  unite  himself 
with  the  congregation.  "  Which  of  mv  arguments 
did  you  find  the  most  con?indngf'^  asked  the 
minister.  "No  argument  moved  me,"  was  the 
reply,  "but  the  face  and  manner  of  an  old  blind 
woman  who  sits  in  one  of  the  front  rows.  I  sup- 
ported her  one  day  as  she  was  groping  along,  and, 
putting  out  her  hand  to  me,  we  asked,  *Iio  y<m 
love  my  llesHd  Saviour^*  Her  look  of  deep  con- 
tent, her  triumphant  tones,  made  me  realise  as 
never  before  that  He  who  oould  sufiioe  to  make  one 
so  helpless  bright  and  glad  must  be  a  '  blessed 
Saviour '  indeed." — The  Quiver, 

8095.  INFLUENCB,  Boorat  of .  The  secret  of  the 
ascendency  Thomas  Carlyle  has  exerted  over  his 
countrymen,  and  more  than  his  countiymen,  has 
been,  that  he  had  educated  himself  in  his  art  of 
lew  Iwing  and  high  thinking  before  he  presumed  to 
educate  them.  In  the  lonely  farmhouse  among  the 
grim  hills  of  Nithsdale  he  learnt  to  know  himself, 
and  found  or  refound  his  own  faith  before  he 
mounted  the  philosopher's  desk.  When  he  had 
become  famous,  as  while  he  was  obscure,  he  never 
taught  the  world  lessons  which  he  had  not  first 
made  part  of  his  own  being.  Everybody  has  beard 
the  story  how,  when,  by  a  friend's  carelessness,  the 
manuscript  of  the  "  Histoiy  of  tiie  French  Bevolu- 
tion  "  was  used  to  light  a  ^re,  Its  writer  sat  down, 
and  chapter  by  diapter  rebuilt  from  the  very  founda- 
tion the  whole  wondrous  combination  of  fiery  pas- 
sion and  patiently  accumulated  facts.  He  had  but 
to  look  back  within  himself,  and  there  be  found  it 
aU.— 2?^  Timee. 

8098.  DIPLnSVCB,89or»tof.  When  Livia  had 
attained  such  an  ascendency  over  her  husband, 
Augustus,  that  he  could  hardly  refuse  her  anything, 
though  emperor  of  the  worldt  many  of  the  marri^ 
ladiea  of  Bcma  were  anxious  to  know  the  secret  and 
the  souEoe  of  her  snooesi ;  to  whom  she  replied^  "/ 
rule  ftjf  ofi^fji^." 


8097.  IHPLUENCB,  i9«n  affcor  many  days. 
Between  the  ^ombut  and  the  reaping  there  may  be 
a  long  interval  The  band  that  gave  either  the 
rich  man's  abundance  or  the  poor  widow's  farthing 
for  the  spread  of  the  gospe!,  and  the  Up  that  either 
falteringly  or  eloquently  spoke  for  Christ,  bp" 
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cold  in  ihe  grave ;  but  the  good  seed  sowed  in  God's 
Imsbandry  shftll  yet  yield  a  glorious  harvest.  I  have 
seen  a  little  four-paged  tract,  written  half  a  centuxy 
ago,  that  recently  found  its  way  into  a  heathen 
hamlet,  and  convertt^d  a  whole  household.  There 
lives  on  yonder  Pacific  coast  a  faithful  follower  of 
Jesus  whose  youthful  waywardness  brought  down 
a  parent's  grey  head  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  But 
the  while  her  weeping  words  of  prayer  had  buried 
themselves  deep  m  the  boy's  bosom ;  and  when 
they  told  him  of  her  death  it  was  as  if  a  spirit 
had  come  back  from  eternity  to  glide  through  his 
chambers  of  imagery,  breathing  again  her  tender 
words,  and  looking  on  him  with  her  eyes  of  weep- 
ing love— and  the  strong  man  was  a  child  again, 
a  child  of  grace— yea,  a  child  of  glory. — Dr. 
Wadsioarth. 

8098.  mFLUENCE,  should  be  oonsecrated;  how- 
ever amall.  "I  have  no  more  influence  than  a 
farthing  rushlight,"  said  a  workman  in  his  blouse. 
A  friend  replied,  "Well,  a  rushlight  does  much. 
It  may  burn  a  haystack  or  a  house — nay,  it  helps 
roe  to  read  a  chapter  in  God*s  Word.  Oo  your  way, 
and  let  your  rushlight  so  shine  before  men  that 
they  may  glorify  your  Father  in  heaven." 

8099.  INFLUENCE,  Spiritual.  When  a  lecturer 
on  electricity  wants  to  show  an  example'  of  a 
human  body  surcharged  with  his  fire,  he  places  a 
person  on  a  stool  with  glass  legs.  The  glass  serves 
to  isolate  him  from  the  earth,  because  it  will  not 
conduct  the  fire — the  electric  fluid.  Were  it  not  for 
this,  however  much  might  be  poured  into  his  frame, 
it  would  be  carried  away  by  the  earth ;  but  when 
thus  isolated  from  it,  he  retsdns  all  that  enters 
him.  You  see  no  fire,  you  hear  no  fire,  but  you 
are  told  that  it  is  pouring  into  him.  Presently  you 
are  challenged  to  the  proof — asked  to  come  near, 
and  hold  your  hand  close  to  his  person  ;  when  you 
do  so  a  spark  of  fire  shoots  out  towards  you.  If 
thou,  then,  wouldst  have  thy  soul  surcharged  with 
ihe  fire  of  God,  so  that  those  who  come  near  thee 
shall  feel  some  mysterious  influence  proceeding  out 
from  thee,  thou  must  draw  nigh  to  the  source  of 
that  fire,  to  the  Throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb, 
and  shut  thyself  out  from  the  world — that  cold  world 
which  so  swiftly  steals  our  fire  away.  Enter  into  thy 
closet,  and  shut  to  thy  door,  and  there,  isolated 
''  before  the  Throne,"  await  the  baptism ;  then  the 
fire  shall  fill  thee ;  and  when  thou  comest  forth  holy 
power  will  attend  thee,  and  thou  shalt  labour,  not 
in  thine  own  strength,  but  with  demonstration  of 
the  Spirit  and  with  power. — Rev.  W,  Arthur, 

8100.  INFLUENCE,  subtle,  bnt  felt  I  go  into 
siy  garden  and  collect  a  handful  of  fragrant  leaves 
And  blossoms — ^this  leaf  of  geranium,  and  that  leaf 
of  sWeet-scented  verbena ;  this  blossom  of  migno- 
nette, and  that  blossom  from  yonder  bush — and 
carrying  them  in  my  hand  in  a  thoughtful  mood, 
and  forgetful  (for  forgetting  and  thinking  are  twin 
brothers),  at  last  I  put  them  heedlessly  in  my 
pocket,  and  now  they  are  hid.  I  go  into  my  house, 
and  instantly  the  little  prattler  comes  running 
about  me,  and  says,  ''What  vou  got?"  "I  have 
got  nothing,"  I  say.  Presently  my  friends,' coming 
'around  me,  commence  snifiBng  and  saying,  "You 
bare  a  perfume  about  you."  I  Cannot  keep  the 
secret.  It  will  out.  If  I  do  not  tell  it  will  imdl 
itself  out.  These  fragrant  leaves  and  blossoms  that 
I  oarry  concealed  from  view  send  out  fragrance,  so 


that  everybody  knows  that  I  have  some  sweei- 
smelling  substance  about  me. — Beeeher. 

8101.  INFLUENCE,  UnoosBoioiu.  It  is  related 
that  when  Thorwaldsen  returned  to  his  native  land 
with  those  wonderful  marbles  which  have  made  iiis 
name  immortal,  chiselled  with  patient  toil  and  glow- 
ing  aspiration  during  his  studies  in  Italy,  the  ser- 
vants who  opened  them  scattered  upon  the  ground 
the  straw  in  which  they  were  packed.  The  next 
sunmier,  flowers  from  the  gardens  of  Rome  were 
blossoming  in  the  streets  of  Copenhagen  from  tke 
teedi  thtu  aeeidenlbaUy  jlamUd.  The  genius  that 
wrought  grandly  in  marble  bad  unconsciously 
planted  beauty  by  the  wayside* 

8108.  INFLUENCE,  Unconsdoiu.  It  is  said 
that  among  the  high  Alps,  at  certain  seasons,  the 
traveller  is  told  to  proceed  very  quietly,  for  on  the 
steep  slopes  overhead  the  snow  hangs  so  evenly 
bahuioed  that  the  sound  of  a  voice  or  the  report  of 
a  gun  may  destroy  the  equilibrium  and  bring  down 
an  immense  avalanche  that  will  overwhelm  eveiy- 
thing  in  ruin  in  its  downward  path.  And  so  about 
our  way  there  may  be  a  soul  in  the  very  crisis  of  its 
moral  history,  trembling  between  life  and  death, 
and  a  mere  touch  or  &adow  may  determine  its 
destiny.  A  young  lady  who  was  cleeply  impressed 
with  the  truth,  and  was  ready,  under  a  conviction 
of  siu,  to  ask,  *'  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  "  had 
all  her  solemn  impressions  dissipated  by  the  un- 
seemly jesting  and  laughter  of  a  member  of  the 
church  by  her  side  as  she  passed  out  of  the 
sanctuary. 

8103.  INFLUENCE,  Unoonscioiu.  The  Bible 
calls  the  good  man's  life  a  light,  and  it  is  the  nature 
of  light  to  flow  out  spontaneously  in  all  directions, 
and  fill  the  world  unconsciously  with  its  beams. 
So  the  Christian  shineSf  it  would  say,  not  so  mucfi 
because  he  will,  as  because  he  is  a  luminous  object; 
Not  that  the  active  influence  of  Christians  is  made 
of  no  account  in  the  figure,  but  only  that  this 
symbol  of  light  has  its  propriety  in  the  fact  that 
their  unconscious  influence  is  the  chief  influence, 
and  has  the  precedence  in  its  power  over  the  world. 
— ButhndL 

8104.  INFLUENCE,  Unconsdoiu.  It  is  a  great 
comfort  just  to  look  at  a  man  who  is  good-natured. 
I  remember  once  riding  from  Franklin,  in  Indiana, 
on  a  cold  night.  I  was  chilled.  I  was  so  cold  that 
I  almost  feared  that  I  should  freeze.  After  a 
while  I  came  across  a  blacksmith's  shop.  I  saw  a 
bright  shining  light  on  the  forge.  Logs  were  burn- 
ing and  smouldering  there,  and  sending  up  their 
red  flame.  I  was  so  cold  that,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  cried.  I  wanted  to  get  off  and  warm  myself,  but 
I  was  afraid  that  I  should  be  so  numb  that  I  could 
not  get  on  affain.  So  I  sat  and  looked  at  the  flre  a 
moment,  and  then  I  said,  '*  Well,  I  feel  better  just 
for  looking  at  yon,"  and  rode  on. — Beeeher, 

*8106.  INFLUENCE,  UnconsciooB.  It  has  been 
stated  by  all  sensitive  musicians  that  bad  players 
iajure  good  instruments,  and,  vice  persd,  that  apt 
performers  improve  indifferent  musical  apparatus. 
Thii  is  the  chief  reason  why  fine  musicians  never 
allow  inferior  performers  to  play  on  their  farourite 
instrument. — Dr.  Hande, 

8106.  INFLUENCES,  Unseen.  A  eaUor  remarks, 
"Slailing  from  Cuba,  we  thought  we  had  gained 
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lixfty  miles  one  day  in  onr  oonne,  bnt  at  the  next 
obeervation  we  found  we  had  lost  more  than  thirty. 
It  was  an  xmder^correnl  The  ship  had  been  going 
forward  by  the  wind,  bnt  going  back  by  a  earrent" 
So  a  man's  course  may  often  seem  to  be  right,  but 
the  stream  beneath  is  driving  him  the  very  contrary 
way  to  what  he  thinks. 


8107.  mOBATlTUDE,  Extreme.  A  poor  neeress, 
a  slave  in  the.  Mauritius  with  great  labour  and  long 
parsimony,  had  saved  as  much  money  as  enabled  her 
to  purchase  her  daughter  from  their  oonmion  owner ; 
being  content  to  remain  in  bondage  for  the  pleasure 
of  leeing  her  child  walking  at  li^ge,  with  AoeM  on 
her  feet,  which  are  there  the  baidge  of  freedom 
among  people  of  colour,  no  slave  being  permitted 
to  wear  them.  Soon  after  the  affectionate  mother, 
happening  to  come  into  a  room  where  this  daughter 
ms  sitting,  very  naturally  and  unconsciously  sat 
down  beside  her,  as  she  liad  been  wont  to  do.  A 
moment  or  two  afterwards  the  daughter  turned 
rocmd  in  a  rage  and  rebuked  her,  exclaiming, 
"  How  dare  you  sit  down  in  my  presence  ?  Do  you 
not  know  that  I  am  a  free  woman,  and  you  are  a 
slave  ?    Bise  instantly  and  leave  the  room  1  '* 

810S.  nrOBATITUDE,  The  world*!.  Socrates, 
one  of  the  wisest  and  noblest  men  of  his  time,  after 
a  long  career  of  service  in  denouncing  the  wrongs 
of  his  age^  and  tiying  to  improve  the  morals  of 
the  people,  was  condemned  to  death  and  obliged 
to  drink  poison.  Dante,  when  Italy  was  torn  by 
political  factional  each  ambitious  of  power,  and  all 
entirely  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  employed  to 
attain  it,  laboured  with  untiring  seal  to  bring  about 
Italian  unity,  and  yet  his  patriotism  met  no  other 
reward  than  exile.  *'  Florence  for  Italy,  and  Ital^ 
for  the  world,"  were  his  words  when  he  beard  his 
sentence  of  banishment.  Columbus  was  sent  home 
in  irons  from  the  oountiy  he  had  discovered.  The 
last  two  years  of  his  life  present  a  picture  of  black 
ingratitude  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to  this  dis- 
tinguished benefactor  of  the  kingdom,  which  it  is 
truly  painful  to  oontemplate.  He  died,  perhaps, 
the  poorest  man  in  the  whole  kingdom  he  had  spent 
hie  lifetime  to  enrich.  Bruno^  of  Nola,  for  his 
advocacy  of  the  Copemican  system,  was  seised  by 
the  Inquisition  and  burned  alive  at  Rome  in  1600, 
in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse.  Sdoppus, 
the  Latimst,  who  was  present  at  the  execution,  with 
a  sarcastic  allusion  to  one  of  Bruno's  heresies,  the 
infinity  of  worlds,  wrote^  "The  flames  carried  him 
to  those  worlds.'*— if.  Dtnion, 

8109.  INIQUITY,  Curiosity  aboat  I  believe 
three-fourths  of  the  young  men  who  are  ruined  in 
our  cities  are  ruined  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
went  to  look  at  iniquity.  They  had  at  first  no  Idea 
of  participation.  .  •  •  In  1794,  during  the  Beign  of 
Terror  in  Paris,  there  were  people  who,  to  hide  from 
their  persecutors,  got  into  the  sewers,  under  the  dty, 
and  went  on  mile  after  mile,  amid  the  stifling  atmos- 
phere, poisoned  and  exhausted,  coming  out,  after 
a  while,  at  the  Biver  Seine,  where  they  washed  and 
breathed  again  the  pure  air.  Bnt^  alas!  that  so 
many  men  who  attempt  to  explore  underground 
New  York  life  never  come  to  a  Biver  Seine^  where 
tb^  can  wash,  and  they  horribly  die  in  the  sewers  I 
— TaLmage, 

8110.  mQUITV,  Sentence  pironoimoed  against 
In  the  year  1572,  on  the  afternoon  of  one  of  those 


sunny,  days  that  make  the  hill-tops  around  Anid 
Reekie  golden  in  their  glory,  intelligence  reached 
the  town  that  the  pious  Coligni,  Admiral  of  France, 
the  brave,  generous  head  of  the  Ptotestant  cause 
in  Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  was  murdered 
in  Paris  by  the  orders  of  Charles  IX.  He  was 
Knox's  old  friend,  and  the  shock  was  terrible.  But 
worse  news  was  stalking  through  France,  knee-deep 
in  blood.  There  was  to  be  a  general  massacre  of 
French  Protestants.  And  there  was.  It  was  the 
black  day  ,of  Christendom,  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  This  intelligence,  producing  the 
utmost  consternation  and  horror  in  Scotland,  in- 
flicted a  deep  wound  on  the  exhaustive  spirit  of 
John  Ejiox.  EEaving  been  conveyed  to  his  pulpit, 
and  summoning  the  remainder  of  his  strength,  he 
thundered  *'  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  against  that 
murderer  and  traitor,  the  King  of  France."  "  Go  I " 
he  said,  addressing  Le  Croe,  the  French  ambassador, 
whom  he  saw  among  the  crowd — "Go^  tell  your 
master  that  sentence  against  him  is  pronounced, 
that  Divine  vengeance  will  never  more  be' lifted 
from  his  house,  that  no  son  proceeding  from  his 
loins  shaU  enjoy  his  kingdom  in  peace,  and  that 
his  name  shall  be  execrated  to  posterity  1 " — N.  S, 
Dodge. 

8111.  INJURY,  forgotten.  A  great  man,  having 
injured  a  philosopher,  sent  his  servant  to  entreat 
him  that  he  would  not  write  asainst  him,  by  whom 
he  returned  this  answer,  that  he  was  not  at  leisure 
to  think  of  him. 

8112.  nUUBY,  ninstration  of.  A  Pittsburg 
newspaper  tells  of  two  thieves  who  robbed  a  gentle- 
man one  night  of  a  box  he  was  carrying  under  his 
arm  with  g^sat  care.  The  gentleman  was  a  natura- 
list, and  the  box  contained  four  rattlesnakes.  The 
rascals  must  have  experienced  a  sensation  when  they 
opened  the  box  and  divided  this  booty.  While  we 
laugh  over  their  consternation,  yet  we  may  see  in 
their  cupidity  and  disappointment  a  picture  of  what 
transpires  very  frequently,  and  possibly  veir  near 
at  home.  Every  man  who  does  his  neighbour  a 
wrong  has  stolen  a  snake^  and  must  carry  it  with 
him  U>  the  judgment,  unless  restitution  is  made. 

8118.  INJUSTIOK,  a  pollution.  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth had  granted  a  pardon  to  a  nobleman  who  had 
conmiitted  some  very  great  crime.  M.  Yoisin,  the 
ChanofcUor,  ran  to  hun  in  his  closet  and  exclaimed, 
"  Sire,  you  cannot  pardon  a  person  in  the  situation 

of  B£ ."    "  I  have  promised  him,"  replied  the 

King,  who  was  ever  impatient  of  contradiction  | 

"go  and  fetch  the  great  seal."    *'But,  sire" 

"Pray,  sir,  do  as  I  order  you.'*  The  Chanoellor 
returns  with  the  seals ;  Louis  applies  them  himself 
to  the  instrument  containing  the  pardon,  and  gives 
them  again  to  the  Chancellor.  "They  are  polluted 
now,  sire,"  exclaims  the  intrepid  and  excellent 
magistrate,  poshing  them  from  him  on  the  table ; 
"  I  cannot  take  them  again."  **  What  an  imprao» 
ticable  man ! "  cries  the  monarch,  and  throws  the 
pardon  into  the  fira  "  I  will  now,  sire,  take  them 
again,"  said  the  Chancellor ;  "the  fire,  you  know, 
purifies  everything." 

8114.  INJUSTICE,  Hatred  at  Lord  Lawrence, 
overhearing  some  young  officers,  who  were  out 
shooting,  conffratulating  each  other,  more  sua,  that 
"a  good  stiff  rule"  was  still  going  on  in  the  city, 
and  that  a  Goojur  prisoner,  who  had  been  sen* 
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iencttd  to  death  before  Us  arrivAl,  had  been  eze- 
euted,  inadTerteiitly  or  not,  in  de6anoe  of  his  orders, 
as  .soon  as  his  back  was  tamed,  went  back  in 
high  wrath  to  Delhi,  and  gave  what  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  severest  reprimand  ever  given  by 
him.  "Write,"  he  said  to  his  secretaiy  (now  Sir 
Richard  Temple),  *<a  severe  dispatch,  condemning 
what  has  been  done."  Temple  did  as  he  was  told. 
**  Write  it  much  more  strongly,"  he  said.  In  vain, 
soon  afterwards,  as  he  and  the  secretary  were 
driving  out  together,  did  the  magistrate  of  the  city 
press  strongly  that  some  of  the  expressions  might 
be  modified.  "  No ; "  said  Lawrence,  *'  there  is  not 
a  word  of  it  I  will  alter.  It  is  not  half  strong 
enough." 

3116.  nrjIJSTICE,  Weight  of.  One  of  the 
Moorish  kings  of  Spain  wished  to  build  a  pavilion 
on  a  field  near  his  garden,  and  offered  to  purchase 
it  of  the  woman  to  whom  it  belonged,  but  she  would 
not  part  with  what  her  fathers  had  owned.  The 
King  then  seized  the  field,  and  the  poor  woman  com- 
plained to  the  cadi,  or  judge,  who  promised  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  help  her.  One  day,  while  the 
King  was  in  the  field,  the  cadi  came  to  him  with  an 
empty  sack,  and  asked  permission  to  fill  it  with  the 
earth  on  which  he  was  standing.  When  it  was 
filled  he  asked  the  King  to  help  him  put  it  on  his 
horse.  The  King  laughed,  and  tried  to  lift  the  sack, 
but  soon  let  it  fall,  complaining  of  its  great  weight. 
**  It  is,  however,"  said  the  cadi,  "  only  a  small  part 
of  the  ground  which  thou  hast  wrested  from  one  of 
thy  subject^  How,  then,  wilt  thou  hear  the  weight 
of  the  whole  field  when  thou  shalt  appear  before  the 
Great  Judge  laden  with  this  iniquity  t "  The  King 
felt  the  reproof,  and  not  only  restored  the  field,  but 
gave  the  woman  the  building  he  had  erected,  and 
all  it  contained. 

8116.  INNOCENCE,  Power  of.  When  men  de- 
clared the  possibility  of  walking  on  hot  iron  if  the 
heart  were  pure  and  the  conscience  unstained,  they 
did  but  figure  the  great  power  of  innocence.  Una 
with  her  Son  is  but  weak,  but  Una  in  her  innocence 
is  strong. — Owrge  Dawson, 

8117.  INNOCENCE,  Powtr  of.  A  yonng  widow, 
a  Christian  woman,  with  two  children,  was  living 
in  the  city  of  Berlin.  One  evening  she  had  to  be 
away  for  a  wliiieu  Dining  her  absence  a  man 
entmd  her  house  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  her. 
But  "the  Lord  who  provides"  protected  her.  On 
returning  she  found  a  note  on  the  table  .which  read 
|M  follows : — "  Madam,  I  came  here  with  the  inten- 
tion of  robbing-  you ;  but  the  sight  of  this  little 
room,  with  the  religions  pictures  hanging  aronnd, 
and  those  two  sweet-looking  children  quietly  sleep- 
ing in  their  little  bed,  tooohed  my  heart  The  small 
amount  of  money  lyiog  on  your  desk  I  leave  un- 
touched, and  I  take  the  liberty  of  adding  .fiftv 
doUars  besides."  The  heart§  of  men  areinihe  kanie 
of  Ood,  and  "  He  tumeth  "  them  as  the  "  rivers  of 
water  "  are  turned. — Menrjf  T,  WUUame  {abridged). 

8118.  INNOCENCE,  Powor  of.  Sir  lindorm 
Bibbine  having  been  beheaded  by  King  Christian 
of  Sweaen,  the  tyrant  cruelly  ordered  that  his  two 


little  boys  should  also  be  led  to  the  scaffold,  fearing 

that  they  might  grow  up  to  avenge  their  father's  ^ 

death.    When  the  head  of  the  eldest  child  fell,  the 


yoonger  turned  innocently  and  wfnningly  to  the 
executioner  and  said,  "Please,  my  good  man,  don't 


«totn  mp  thiH  with  blood  like  my  brother's,  or 
my  mother  will  whip  me  when  I  return  home." 
"Child,"  answered  the  headsman,  "I  woidd  rather 
bloody  my  own  shirt  than  yours,"  and  turning 
away  from  his  fearful  work,  said,  "I  cannot  do  it 
The  King,  insatiable  still,  had  executioner  and  child 
both  put  to  death. — A,  Alherg, 

8119.  INQUISITION,  War  against  Thomas 
Maynard,  English  consul,  was  thrown  into  the 
prison  of  the  l^ijuisition  at  Lisbon,  under  pretence 
that  he  had  said  or  done  something  against  the 
Roman  religion.  Mr.  Meadows,  who  was  then 
Resident,  advised  Cromwell  of  the  affair,  and  being 
directed  by  him,  demanded  of  the  King  of  Fortug^ 
the  liberation  of  Maynard.  The  King  told  him  he 
had  no  authority  over  the  Inquisition.  The  Resi- 
dent sent  this  answer  to  Cromwell,  from  whom  he 
received  instructions  to  tell  the  King  that,  since  His 
Majesty  had  declared  that  he  had  no  power  over 
the  Inquisition,  he  was  commanded  by  Cromwell 
to  declare  war  against  the  Inquisition  itself.  This 
declaration  so  terrified  the  King  and  the  Inquisition, 
that  they  opened  the  prison  doors  and  gave  the 
consul  liberty  to  go  out  He,  however,  refused  to 
go  out  privately,  and  required  that  he  should  be 
honourably  brought  forth  by  the  Inquisition. 

8120.  INSEN8IBIIJT7,  comes  from  use.  As 
a  miller  hears  his  wheels  as  though  he  did  not  hear 
them,  or  a  stoker  scarcely  notices  the  clatter  of  his 
engine  after  enduring  it  for  a  little  time,  or  as  a 
dweller  in  London  never  notices  the  ceaseless  grind 
of  the  traflSc,  so  do  many  members  of  our  congre- 
gations become  insensible  to  the  most  earnest  ad- 
dresses, and  accept  them  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  preaching  and  the  rest  of  it  get  to  be  so  usual 
that  they  might  as  well  not  be  at  alL — Spurgeon, 

8131.  INSEN8IBILIT7,prodnced  by  undue  love 
of  pleaanre.  In  the  village  in  which  I  lived  for 
many  years,  there  was  a  btJl  but  a  few  steps  from 
my  house,  and  one  of  the  young  ladies  who  was  to 
be  there  died  suddenly  on  the  very  day  of  the  baU. 
It  was  proposed  by  one  of  the  managers  to  post- 
pone the  dance,  but  the  others  would  not  consent ; 
and  on  it  went,  although  the  corpse  lay  directly  in 
front  of  the  ball-room,  and  the  dim  light  in  the 
room  where  it  lay  oould  be  seen  by  every  dancdr, 
and  the  sound  of  the  music  and  dancing  disturbed 
the  melancholy  watchers.  Who  can  doubt  that 
such  amusements  blunt  the  finer  sentiments  of  our 
nature^  and  weaken  even  the  humane  feelings  of 
their  yotaries.  Congress  will  adjourn  at  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  one  of  their  number ; 
but  a  similar  announcement  procures  not  the  ad* 
joumment  of  a  ball. — New  York  Obeerver. 

818S.  INBIONIFICANT  thJngg,  not  to  bo  de- 
spised. There  was  a  diminutive  dwarf,  who  asked 
a  Khig  to  give  him  all  the  ground  he  oould  cover 
with  uiree  strides.  The  King,  seeing  him  so  small, 
said  "  Certainly ; "  whereupon  the  dwarf  suddenly 
shot  np  into  a  tremendoos  giant,  covered  all  the 
land  with  his  first  stride,  a&  the  water  with  the 
second,  and  with  the  third  knocked  the  King 
down  and  took  his  throne. — New  Cydofpcedia  of 
Aneedote^ 

8188.  IN8INCEBIT7,  Test  of.  The  Kh($ja  had 
a  lambt  ^i^d  his  friends  devised  a  plan  to  get  a  share 
of  it.    One  of  them  met  him,  as  if  by  accident,  and 
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Mud,  "^Vhaft  do  yoa  intend  to  do  with  this  lamb, 
O  Kh6jft  t  To-morrow  is  the  Last  Day ;  oome,  let 
vs  UU  and  eat  it"  The  Kbdja  paid  Iftde  atten- 
tion  to  him.  A  leoond  eompanion  oame  up  and 
■aid  the  same ;  in  short,  they  all  eame  up  and  said 
the  saiDe»  till  at  length  the  kh^ja  professed  to  be- 
lieve them.  "  Since  it  is  thus,"  quoth  he,  **  be  wel- 
come, my  frienda ;  let  vs  go  to-day  into  the  fields 
and  kill  the  lamb,  and  pass  oar  last  moments 
menily  in  a  little  feast**  They  all  agreed,  and 
took  the  lamb  and  went  into  the  fields.  "O  my 
friends,"  said  the  Khdja,  ''do  yon  all  amnse  your- 
selves while  I  cook  the  lamb.^'  So  they  all  took 
off  tiieir  cloaks  and  turbans,  laid  them  beside  him, 
and  went  away  to  stroll  about  the  plain.  Without 
delay  the  Khdja  lighted  a  great  fire,  threw  all  the 
clothes  into  it,  and  began  to  cook  the'lamb.  Shortly 
afterwards  his  biends  say  to  one  another,  ^  Let  us 
see  what  the  lamb  is  like,  and  eat  it"  They  ap- 
proached, and  seemg  that  the  !Kh<$ja  had  thrown 
all  their  clothes  into  the  fire,  "Art  thou  mad?" 
cried  they.  "Why  hast  thou  destroyed  our  clothes  f " 
"O  siza,^'  answered  the  Ehdja,  "do  you  not,  then, 
believe  your  own  words,  with  which  you  have  per- 
suaded me?  If  to-morrow  be  the  Lcit  Day,  what 
need  have  you  of  clothes  t " — From  the  TurhiMh, 

SIM.  INSPIRATION,  and  human  life.  When 
the  French  aimy  went  down  into  Egypt  under 
Napoleon,  an  engineer,  in  digging  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a  fortress,  came  across  a  tablet  which  lias 
been  called  the  Itosetta  stone.  There  were'  inscrip- 
tions in  three  languages  on  that  Bosetta  stone. 
Sdiolars,  by  studying  out  the  alphabet  of  hierogly- 
phics from  that  stone,  were  enabled  to  read  ancient 
inscriptions  on  monuments  and  on  tombstones. 
WdU,  my  friends,  many  of  the  handwritings  of 
God  in  our  life  are  indecipherable  hieroglyphics ; 
we  cannot  understand  them  until  we  take  up  the 
Bosetta  stone  of  Divine  inspiration,  and  the  explana- 
tion all  comes  out  and  the  mysteries  vanish,  and 
what  was  before  beyond  our  understanding  now  is 
plain  in  its  meaning,  as  we  read,  "  All  things  work 
together  for  good  to  those  who  love  Qod." 

8186.  INSPIRATION,  and  tnitha  not  percep- 
tible to  the  seneea.  The  New  York  Sun  says  that 
not  only  have  excellent  photographs  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  been  obtained,  and  an  absolutely  accurate 
picture  of  the  dries  secured  for  permanent  examina- 
tion and  study,  but  it  has  been  found  that  the 
camera  reveals  stars  invisible  even  with  the  aid  of 
the  most  powerful  telescope  in  existence.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  camera  is  able  by  continued 
exposure  to  obtain  an  image  of  an  object  which  may 
be  so  faint  that  a  shorter  exposure  would  give  no 
imager  This,-of  course,  is  a  power  that  the  eye  dou 
not  jMStest.  It  is  equivalent  to  being  able  to  see 
plainlT  by  long  gazing  what  cannot  be  seen  at  all 
by  a  brief  Inspection.  A  notable  instance  of  this 
power  is  seen  In  photographs  of  the  Pleiades,  the 
group  of  stars  mentioned  in  Job  xxxvi  SI.  Here 
a  nebula  Is  shown  in  the  photograph  which  the  eye 
cannot  perceive  in  the  sky,  but  which  undoubtedly 
exists.  Artronomers  belieye  in  the  revelations  of 
4he  camera,  though  they  are  not  confirmed  by  actual 
observation.  Their  example  may  be  commended 
to  men  who  reject  the  inspired  revelation  of  the 
BiUe,  and  refuse  to  exercise  faith  when  they  are 
asked  to  accept  spiritoal  troth  not  perceptible  to 
the 


Site.  IN8PIBATION,  Seller  in.  Wlien  dhiinir 
with  a  friend  one  of  the  guests  ventured  to  ask,  in 
general  terms,  **  Surely  there  is  no  one  here  so  anti- 
quated as  to  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  Scripture?  *" 
"  Tes  I  do,"  said  G^eorge  Moore  from  the  other  side 
of  the  table,  **and  I  should  be  very  much  ashamed 
of  mysdl  if  I  did  not"  Silence  followed,  and  the 
subject  was  changed.  The  ladies  went  to  the 
drawiuff-room,  and  the  gentlemen  followed.  '*  Oan 
you  tdl  me,"  asked  the  non-believer  in  inspiration 
of  a  lady,  *'who«is  the  gentleman  who  so  promptly 
answered  my  inquiry  in  the  dining-room  ?  "  '*  Oh 
yes  !  He  is  my  husband."  "  I  am  sorry,"  said  he^ 
"  you  have  told  me  that  so  soon,  for  I  wished  to  say 
that  I  have  never  been  so  strode  with  the  religious 
sincerity  of  any  one.  I  shall  never  forget  it" — 
Sainud  Smites, 

S1S7.  INSPIRATION,  Faitbflslnen  of.  If  it 
could  be  said  of  Suetonius  that,  in  writing  the  lives 
of  the  twelve  Gssars,  he  tooh  the  aame  liberly  to  set 
down  their  fauUs  that  they  took  to  commit  them, 
how  much  more  truly  may  this  be  said  of  the  holy 
penmen,  they  ^[KEured  not  themselves,  much  less 
their  firiends  I — Trapp, 

S18S.  INSPIRATION,  Tkibnte  to.  Niebuhr,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  Grerman  historians,  though  scepti- 
cal himself  and  a  bitter  writer  against  those  holding 
opposite  views,  could  yet  feel  it  right  to  educate 
his  son  in  a  way  that  must  have  led  to  the  deepest 
reverence  for  the  very  letter  of  the  inspired  records. 
These  are  his  own  woihIs: — "He  (his  son)  shall  believe 
in  the  letter  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
I  shall  nurture  in  him,  from  his  infancy,  a  firm 
faith  in  all  that  I  have  lost  or  feel  uncertain  about" 
— Canon  Conway. 

S1S9.  INSTRUCTIONS;  need  to  be  repeated 

It  is  said  that  the  mother  of  John  Wesley  was 
obliged  to  tell  her  son  the  same  thing  over  many 
times.  One  day  his  father  inquired  why  she  told 
that  child  the  same  simple  thing  over  and  over 
again,  nineteen  or  twenty  times,  since  he  failed  so 
continually  to  remember  it  Her  patient  reply 
was,  "  Perhaps  he  will  remember  it  the  twentieth 
time." — Chritiian  Age. 

5150.  INSTRUMENTS,  Ood's  ohoioe  of.  The 
following  address  was  delivered  in  the  hearing  of 
the  Bev.  Henry  Townley  by  a  native  convert^  who 
had  originally  belonged  to  one  of  the  lowest  castes, 
to  a  number  of  his  countrymen,  among  whom  were 
some  of  the  superior  castes.  "  I  am,  by  birth,  of 
an  insignificant  and  contemptible  caste — so  low, 
that  if  a  Brahmin  should  chance  to  touch  me,  he 
must  go  and  bathe  in  the  Ganges  for  the  purpose 
of  purification ;  and  yet  Gtod  tuis  been  pleased  to 
call  me^  not  merely  to  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel, 
but  to  the  high  office  of  teaching  it  to  others.  Hy 
friends,  do  you  know  the  reason  of  Gk>d*s  conduct? 
It  is  this.  If  God  had  selected  one  of  you  learned 
Brahmins,  and  made  you  the  preacher,  when  vou 
were  successful  in  making  converts  by-standera 
would  have  said  it  woe  the  amazing  learning  of  the 
Brahmin  and  his  great  weight  of  character  that 
were  the  cause ;  but  now,  when  any  one  is  converted 
by  my  instrumentality,  no  one  thinks  oi  ascribing 
any  of  the  praise  to  me,  and  God,  aS  is  His  due,  has 
all  the  glory." 

5151.  INSTRUMSNTS,  Ood's,  to  be  kept  pore. 
How  diligently  the  cavalry  officer  keeps  his  sabre 
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deaa  and  aharp  !  Eveiy  stain  lie  nibe  off  with  the 
greatest  care.  Remember  70a  are  Grod*8  sword,  His 
instrament — I  tnut,  a  chosen  Tessel  nnto  Him  to 
bear  His  name.  In  great  measore,  aeeording  to  the 
furUy  and  perftoOon  of  Hit  instrumerU  will  be  the 
snocesB.  It  is  not  great  talents  Grod  blesses  so  mnch 
as  likeness  to  Jesos. — M*Ckeyne, 

3182.  INSULT,  Bearing.  When  Xavier  preached 
in  one  of  the  cities  of  Japan  some  of  the  multitude 
made  sport  of  him.  One  man,  more  wanton  than 
the  rest,  went  to  him  while  he  addressed  the  people, 
feigning  that  he  had  something  to  communicate 
in  priTata  XTpon  his  approach  Xavier  leaned  his 
head  to  learn  what  he  had  to  say.  The  scomerthus 
gained  his  object,  which  was  to  spit  freely  upon  the 
face  of  the  devoted  missionary,  and  thus  insult  him 
in  the  moat  public  manner.  The  missionary,  with- 
out speaking  a  word  or  making  the  least  sign  of 
anger  or  emotion,  took  out  his  handkerchief,  wiped 
his  face,  and  continued  his  discourse  as  if  nothing 
.  had  occurred.  By  such  an  heroic  control  of  his 
passions  the  scorn  of  the  audience  was  tamed  into 
admiration.  The  most  learned  doctor  of  the  city, 
who  happened  to  be  present,  said  to  himself  that  a 
law  which  taught  men  such  virtue,  inspired  men 
with  such  unshaken  courage,  and  gave  them  so  per- 
fect a  victory  over  themselves  could  not  but  be 
from  God. 

3138.  INSULT,  Bearing.  Passing  up  the  street 
one  evening,  a  drunken  man  knocked  Mr.  Kilpin 
down,  and  rolled  him  into  the  gutter,  exclaiming, 
*' That's  the  place  for  you,  John  Bunyan  1"  The 
good  man  arose  calmly,  and  returning  to  his  family, 
related  the  circumstance,  adding  that  the  honaur  qf 
bearing  iueh  a  name  had  outweighed  the  insult. — 
Arvine. 

8134.  INTEOBITT,  Fearlesmeu  of.  Julius 
Drusus,  a  Roman  tribune,  had  a  house  that  in  many 
places  lay  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  neighbourhood. 
A  person  came  and  offered  that  for  five  talents  he 
would  so  alter  it  that  it  should  not  be  liable  to  that 
inconvenienoe.  "  I  will  give  thee  ten  talents,**  said 
Drusus,  '*  if  thou  canst  make  my  house  conspicuous 
in  eveiy  room  of  it,  that  so  all  the  city  may  behold 
in  what  manner  I  lead  my  life." — Arvine, 

8186.  INTE0BIT7,  not  to  be  bribed.  During 
the  American  Revolution,  while  General  Reed  was 
President  of  Congress,  the  British  Oommissioners 
offered  him  a  bribe  of  ten  thousand  guineas  to  desert 
the  cause  of  his  countzy.  His  reply  was,  "  Gentle- 
men, I  am  poor,  very  poor  ;  but  your  King  it  not 
rich  enough  to  buy  me, 

3186.  XMTEQBIT7,  Perfect.  Among  the  Alps 
alone  are  found  men  rustic  without  being  ferocious, 
civilised  without  being  corrupted.  The  following 
trait  ia  as  characteristic  as  it  is  singular.  Trantz  went 
one  evening  to  Gai^>ard,  who  was  mowing  his  field. 
''My  friend,"  naid  he,  '*the  time  is  come  to  get  up 
this  hay.  You  know  there  is  a  dispute  about  the 
meadow,  to  whom  it  belongs,  yon  or  me ;  to  decide 
the  question  I  have  assembled  together  the  appointed 
judges  at  Salenche;  so  come  with  me  to-morrow 
and  state  your  daims."  ''You  see,  Frantz,"  an- 
syered  Gaspard,  *'  that  I  have  cut  the  grass  ;  it  is, 
therefore^  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  get  it 
up  to-morrow ;  I  cannot  leave  it."  **  And  I  cannot 
send  away  the  judges,  who  have  chosen  the  day 
themselves.    Besides,  we  must  know  to  whom  the 


meadow  belongs  before  it  is  cleared."  They  dobated 
some  time.  At  length  Gaspard  said  to  Frantz, "  Go 
to  Salenche,  tell  the  judges  my  reasons  as  well  an 
your  own  for  claiming  the  meadow,  and  then  I 
need  not  go  myself."  So  it  was  agreed.  Frantz 
pleaded  both  for  and  ogainH  himeelf,  and,  to  the 
best  of  his  power,  gave  in  his  own  claims  as  well  as 
those  of  Gaspard.  When  the  judges  had  pronounced 
their  sentence  he  returned  to  his  friend,  sayings 
'*The  meadow  is  thine;  the  sentence  is  in  thy 
favour,  and  I  wish  you  joy."  Frantz  and  Gkspard 
ever  afterwards  remained  friends. — Paxton  HoodU 


8187.  INTELLBCT,  A  conaecrated.  The  curate 
who  attended  Pascal  on  his  dying  bed,  struck  with 
the  triumph  of  religion  over  the  pride  of  an  intellect 
which  continued  to  bum  after  it  had  ceased  to 
blaze^  would  frequently  exclaim,  "  He  is  an  infant  I 
— humble  and  submissive  as  an  infant  I " — lAfe  of 
PaeeaL 


813a  INTELLBCT  and  spirit^  Insiglit  of.  It 
has  been  said  that  when  the  great  English  anato- 
mist, Hunter,  died,  leaving  the  results  of  his  life- 
long observations  and  his  classification  in  unpub- 
lished manuscripts,  his  fraudulent  brother-in-law, 
wishing  to  appropriate  the  system  as  his  own,  burnt 
the  work  and  fancied  his  guilty  secret  safe.  But 
the  scholar  had  recorded  his  thoughts  in  another 
volume.  When  competent  naturalists  opened  his 
museum  of  specimens,  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Oollege  of  Surgeons,  there,  on  the  oases,  they  could 
read  ofl^  in  the  exact  arrangement  of  his  specimens, 
as  dearly  as  in  words,  his  whole  theory  of  the 
animal  Ungdom.  And  if  even  the  intellect  rises 
to  these  noble  freedoms  and  independences,  in  its 
insight^  how  much  m^ore  the  spirit,  which,  because  it 
dwdleth  in  love,  is  bom  of  Gkxl,  and  dwelleth  in 
God,  already,  and  for  ever. — Huntington, 

8180.  INTBLLEGT,  Obacnzation  ct  When  that 
venerable  and  dear  old  man,  my  father,  for  a  year 
was  without  the  knowledge  of  himself,  it  was  to  me 
the  most  piteous,  the  most  utterly  unbearable,  of 
all  earthly  spectacles,  unrelieved  but  by  this  single 
thought—"  Old  patriarch,  your  light  has  not  gone 
out.  Itie  mei^yobecured  by  iomefimqf  the  jleeh. 
It  shall  not  be  quenched.  And  ere  long  the  blow 
shall  come  that  shall  break  this  casket  and  let  it 
out  You  are  grander  than  you  ever  were^  and 
nearer  to  royalty,  always  royal" — Beecher* 

3140.  INTBHFERANCE,  and  men  of  gaiiii&  I 
dined  with  Mr.  Addison  and  Dick  Stuart  They 
were  half  fuddled,  but  not  I ;  for  I  mixed  water 
with  my  wine,  and  left  them  together  between  nine 
and  ten. — Dean  Swift 

3141.  INTEMPERANCE,  and  men  of  genins.  It 
was  at  Dumfries  that  Bums's  story  first  became 
really  tragia  ...  As  in  Edinburgh  at  that  time, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  tavern  life  and  mudi  hard 
drinking  at  dinner  and  supper  parties  and  the  Uke. 
Bums  was  famous— he  haid  lived  in  Dukes*  houses, 
he  corresponded  with  celebrated  men,  he  oould  talk 
brilliantly,  he  had  wit  for  every  call  as  other  men 
had  spare  silver,  he  oould  repeat  his  last  poem  or 
epigram — and  as  a  consequenoe  his  society  was  in 
great  request  It  was  something  to  have  dined  or 
supped  in  the  company  of  Bums — if  one  was  not 
the  rose,  it  was  at  least  something  to  have  been 
near  the  rose — and  the  host  was  proud  of  him,  as 
he  was  proud  of  his  haunch  of  venison,  his  claret. 
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bit  ailrer  ipetyne.  Burlia's  good  things  eiroalAted 
with  the  wine ;  his  wit  gave  »  new  relish  to  the 
fruit  and  kindled  an  unwonted  splendour  in  the 
brains  of  his  listeners.  Strangers  passing  through 
Damfries  •  .  .  invited  him  to  the  inns  in  whioh  they 
were  living ;  Bums  consented ;  frequently  the  revel 
was  loud  and  late,  and  when  he  rose— after  the  sun 
sometimes — he  paid  his  share  of  the  lawinff  "  wth 
a  dice  ofhU  oonitUuUon,"-^AlateMder  SmiA, 

8142.  IMTKHFEBANCE,  and  man  of  gvnins. 
The  same  night  in  whioh  Sheridan  had  electrified 
Parliament  with  his  eloquence  he  might  have  been 
picked  up  drunk  in  the  streets. — KnighJU 

8148.  XHTEHPEBAHGE,  and  m«n  of  gonina. 
Bobert  Fergusaon  was  thepoet  of  Scottish  city  life, 
or  rather  the  laureate  of  Edinburgh.  .  •  •  His  dis- 
sipations were  always  on  the  increase,  his  tavern  life 
and  boon  companions  hastening  him  on  to  a  pre- 
mature andpainful  death.  Hu  reason  first  gave 
way.  .  .  .  He  was  sent  to  an  asylum  for  the  insane. 
After  about  two  months*  confinement  he  died  in  his 
celL — Cliambers  (eondentedP^ 

8144^  IMTKHFEBANCB,  and  men  of  gwiina. 

On  one  occasion  he  (Bums)  went  to  a  party  at  the 
Globe  Tavern,  where  he  waited  late,  and  on  his  way 
home,  heavy  with  Uquor,  he  fell  asleep  in  the  open 
air.  The  result,  in  his  weakened  state  of  body,  was 
disastrous.  He  was  attacked  by  rheumatio  fever, 
his  appetite  began  to  fail,  his  black  eyes  lost  their 
lustre,  his  voice  became  tremulous  and  hollow. 
Death  came  in  the  following  July. — AUxoandtr 
SmUh. 


8146.  nUTEMPBBANGE,  and  mm  of  gonina. 
Edgar  Allan  Foe,  the  poet,  was  engaged  to  marry 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  young  women  of  New 
England.  After  the  banns  were  published  he  was 
seen  reeling  through  the  streets  of  the  city  which 
was  the  lady's  home ;  and  in  the  evening  that  should 
have  been  the  evening  before  the  bndal,  in  bis 
drunkenness,  he  committed  at  her  house  such  out- 
rages as  made  necessary  a  summons  of  the  police. 
He  was  afterwards  found  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore 
drunk  and  dying,  and  closed  his  life  in  the  hospital. 
— LUUe  i  ffiitorical  LighU, 

8148.  AfiTisMPKRAHCB,  and  men  of  gonina. 
A  story  of  geniut  in  nUn$  riie$  on  my  mind.  In 
one  of  the  older  colleges  in  Massachusetts,  some 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  since,  there  was  seen  a 
youth  of  the  highest  proBuse^  bearing  an  honoured 
name,  Mid  concentrating  in  his  own  intellecfc  the 
moral  power  of  two  generations  of  his  ancestors. 
He  was  a  prodigy  of  learning.  While  others  of  his 
dass  were  slowly  plodding  through  the  daily  tasks 
in  Xenophon  he  would  he  reading  the  Greek  tra- 
gedians eon  amove.  He  seized  a  language  almost 
by  intuition,  and  his  heart  entered  into  the  heart 
ci  antiquity,  as  he  read  the  language  of  the  old  and 
buried  nations.  Called  upon  by  the  oflBcers  of  the 
college  to  read  dissertations  in  the  chi^  upon  ab- 
struse and  difficult  subjects,  he  was  accustomed  to 
read  them  from  blank  papers,  pouring  forth  spon- 
taneons  bursts  of  argument  that  thrilled  while 
they  convinced,  and  charmed  while  they  persuaded. 
With  Euclid,  Newton,  and  Laplace  he  seemed 
as  familiar  as  with  Homer  and  iBsohylus,  and  he 
levied  large  tribute  from  the  lore  of  every  nation 
under  heaven.  His  person  was  fautless ;  his  hair 
ike  the  raven's  wing ;  his  eyo  like  the  eagle'^    By 


an  anomaly  In  American  colleges,  he  demanded  and 
received  his  first  and  second  degrees  from  his  Alma 
Mater  on  the  same  day,  and  on  the  same  evening 
he  was  joined  in  the  holy  bonds  of  wedlock  with 
one  of  the  most  charming  nymphs  in  the  vale  that 
embosoms  the  college.  His  course  was  still  onward 
and  upward.  His  profession,  the  law^  led  him  to 
the  highest  office  of  advocacy  in  the  states  He  was 
Attomey-Gkneral  at  an  age  when  most  students 
are  admitted  to  the  bar.  Suddenly,  when  as  yet  no 
one  knew  the  cause,  he  resigned  hii  high  appoint- 
ment, giving  no  reasons  He  was  a  secret  drunkard  I 
Too  high  was  his  sense  of  honour  and  the  impor- 
tance of  his  station  to  entrust  himself  longer  with 
the  destinies  of  society.  I  turn  with  horror  from 
the  years  of  degradation  that  followed.  He  sank 
like  a  mighty  ship  in  mid  ocean,  not  without  many 
a  lurch,  many  a  sign  of  righting  once  more  to  plough 
the  proud  seas  that  were  destined  to  entomb  him 
for  ever. 

8147.  IHTEHPERANCS,  and  the  miniatzy.  A 
clergyman  in  Illinois  fell  faito  drinking  habits,  and 
fell  so  low  as  to  bring  himself  to  grief  and  his 
church  to  reproach.  It  became  necessary  for  him 
to  retire  from  his  pastoral  office.  At  the  close  of  a 
sermon  which  was  preached  by  a  neighbouring 
pastor  the  fallen  minister  tearfully  addressed  the 
oongregration  as  foUows : — "  As  a  man,  I  have  the 
highest  conception  as  to  what  the  life  and  character 
of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  should  be.  I  know  that 
he  should  lead  a  consistent  and  upright  life,  that  he 
can  be  looked  to  by  the  community  as  an  example 
of  parity  and  righteousnefls.  Knowing  that  my 
life  has  not  been  such  in  all  respects,  I  desirs  to 
tender  to  this  church,  for  which  I  have  laboored  so 
long,  my  resignation.  You  are  aware  that  I  reier 
to  my  sin  of  intemperance.  This  may  be  my  last 
opportunity  of  addressing  you,  and  I  want  to  ask 
you  that  you  will  not  cmucge  this  great  shame  to 
the  religion  of  Christ.  It  teaches  better  things. 
Charge  it  to  my  own  depravity  and  sinful  nature. 
To  you  who  have  not  this  habit  it  is  strange  that  I 
should  thus  yield  to  temptation.  I  well  remember 
the  time  when  I  thought  it  strange  that  others 
drank  and  ruined  themselves  with  alcohol.  I  am 
glad  that  there  are  so  many  young  men  here  this 
morning,  that  I  may  lift  my  voice  in  warning,  and 
beg  them  to  profit  by  my  example.  You  think  now 
that  you  are  strong,  and  in  no  danger.  I  well 
remember  the  time  when  I  believed  the  same. 
Twelve  years  ago^  when  I  reached  forth  my  inex- 
perienced hand  and  took  the  intoxicating  cup,  I 
thought  I  was  strong ;  but  I  developed  a  habit 
that  now  holds  me  in  chains^  and  in  the  most 
awful  slavery  that  humanity  was  ever  subjected  ta 
It  holds  me  in  its  embrace  when  I  seek  my  bed  foir 
repose,  it  disturbs  my  dreams  during  the  weary 
hours  of  night,  and  seizes  me  as  its  prey  when  I 
rise  up  in  the  morning  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
the  day.  Frofit,  oh  !  profit  by  my  example  I  See 
what  it  has  done  for  me." — Christian  Age, 

8148.  IMTKMPEBANGE,  Abolition  of.  An 
Irishman  was  once  sweeping  out  a  room,  when  a 
friend  remarked,  "You  are  sweeping  out  your  roomy 
then,  Paddy  1"  The  Irishman  replied,  '*Ko^  Fm 
a-sweepiog  out  the  dirt;  but  I  shall  leave  the 
room.'*  This  is  what  I,  and  those  with  whom  I 
work,  want  to  da  It  is  said  that  the  trade  is 
perfectly  legal.  I  know  it  is,  but  so  was  the  slave- 
trade.    Christian  ministers  were  to  be  found  who 
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sapported  this  Tile  traffic,  and  opposed  MacMlay 
and  my  grandfather  with  the  Bible  in  their  hands. 
Notwithstanding  this  the  oonsdenoes  of  Englidimen 
spoke  out ;  onr  ooontrjrmen  rose  np  and  swept  the 
horrible  system  away.  Tlie  abolition  of  slavery 
was  the  death-knell  d  similar  evils.  I  have  to  ask 
temperance  men  to  be  patient,  careful;  to  bear 
witness  for  their  cause,  and  to  work  for  the  Lord. 
Canon  BaMU  WUberforee, 

8149.  INTEHPERAHGE,  Bigiu  of.  I  remember 
the  case  of  a  man  whose  appearance  had  undeigone 
a  marked  change.  He  had  given  way  to  drink ;  his 
swollen  face  and  generally  bloated  appearance  told 
what  a  miserable  slave  to  intemperance  he  had 
become.  On  a  certain  occasion  a  friend  said  to  him, 
"  May  I  speak  with  you  ?  *'  "  Oertainly  you  may," 
he  replied.  **  Well,  friend,  the  truth  is,  you  have 
given  way  to  drink  until,  unconsciously  to  yourself, 
perhaps,  you  are  the  victim  of  intemperance." 
"  Me  1 "  said  the  man  with,  surprise.  "  I  am  not 
indeed;  you  are  mistaken."  "  No,"  said  the  faithful 
friend,  who  was  not  to  be  ptit  off  or  cheated  by 
this  outspoken  but  deceitful  denial ;  ^  you  have  but 
to  look  in  the  glass.  Nothing  but  excessive  drink- 
ing could  produce  the  swollen  features,''  flushed 
cheeks,  and  discoloured  eyes  which  you  now  have. 
Eight  years  since  you  looked  dean,  sober,  healthy  ; 
now  you  have  the  testimony  of  your  own  experience 
and  the  faithful  witness  of  the  mirror  acainst  you." 
This  is  the  glass  drinking  men  should  look  into. — 
Henry  Varley, 

8160.  nSTTEHPEBANCE,  the  secret  of  rain.    A 

collier  brig  was  stranded  on  the  Yorkshire  coast, 
and  I  had  occasion  to  assist  in  the  distressing  service 
of  rescuing  a  part  of  the  crew  by  drawing  them  up 
a  vertical  diff,  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in  altitude, 
by  means  of  a  very  small  rope,  the  only  material  at 
hand.  The  first  two  men  who  caught  hold  of  the 
rope  were  hauled  safely  up  to  the  top;  but  the 
next»  after  bemg  drawn  to  a  considerable  height, 
slipped  his  hold  and  fell ;  and  with  the  fourth  and 
last  who  ventured  upon  this  only  chance  of  life  the 
rope  gave  way,  and  he  also  was  plunged  into  the 
foaming  breakers  beneath.  Immediately  afterwards 
the  vessel  broke  up,  and  the  remnant  of  the  ill-fated 
crew  perished  before  our  eyes.  What,  now,  was  the 
cause  of  this  heartrending  event?  Was  it  sttess 
of  weather,  or  a  contrary  wind,  or  unavoidable 
accident  ?  No  such  thing.  It  was  the  entire  want 
of  moral  conduct  in  the  crew.  Every  tailor,  to  a 
man,  was  in  a  ttate  of  intoxioation  /  The  helm  was 
entrusted  to  a  boy  ignorant  of  the  coasts  He  ran 
the  vessel  upon  the  rock  at  Whitby,  and  one-half  of 
the  miserable  dissipated  crew  awoke  to  consciousness 
in  eternity.*' — Br.  Seortt^y, 

8181.  UITKIIT10NB,Oood.  Darwin's  suggestion 
as  to  the  evolution  of  the  eagle's  wings  was  an  in- 
Btruclive  one.  The  desire  to  ascend  was  theie  before 
the  wings,  and  through  countless  ages  of  develop- 
ment the  process  of  formation  and  adaptation  went 
on,  uhtii  at  length,  with  mighty  pinions,  twdve  feet 
from  tip  to  tip,  the  eagle  soared  upwards  towards 
the  sun.  Of  us  it  might  be  said  that  every  well- 
meant  trial  and  intention  was  part  of  a  great  process ; 
each  started  some  feather  in  the  eagle's  wing.— 2>r. 
Colyier. 

8188.  IHTEBP08ITI0N,  ProTidentiaL  A  Pro- 
testant, in  the  days  of  Queen  Mary,  of  the  name  of 


Barber  wae  sentenced  to  be  burned.  He  walked 
to  Smithfield,  was  bound  to  the  stake,  tiie  faggots 
were  piled  around  him,  and  the  executioner  only 
waited  the  word  of  command  to  apply  the  torch. 
At  this  crisis  tidings  came  of  the  Queen's  death ; 
the  officers  were  compelled  to  stay  proceedings  till 
the  pleasure  of  Elizabeth  should  bo  known ;  and 
thus  the  life  of  the  good  man  was  inared,  to 
labour  successfully  in  the  service  of  the  Church. — 
Memoiri  of  William  Whitton, 

8168.  INTIMATION,  A  prophetic.  In  after 
years  he  (Mr.  £nill)  was  heard  to  say  he  felt  a 
singular  interest  in  me,  and  an  earnest  expecta- 
tion for  which  he  could  not  account  Galling  the 
family  together,  he  took  me  on  his  knee,  and  I  dis- 
tinctly remember  his  saying,  "  I  do  not  know  how 
it  is,  but  I  feel  a  solemn  presentiment  that  this 
child  will  preach  the  gospel  to  thousands,  and  God 
will  bless  him  to  many  souls.  So  sure  am  I  of  this, 
that  when  my  little  man  preaches  in  Rowland  Hill's 
chapel,  as  he  will  do  one  day,  I  should  like  him 
to  promise  me  that  he  will  give  out  the  hymn 
commencing — 

'  Ood  moTes  in  a  mysterious  way 
Bis  wonders  to  perform.' " 

This  promise  was,  of  course,  made,  and  was  followed 
by  another,  namely,  that  at  his  express  desire  I 
would  learn  the  hymn  in  question,  and  think  of 
what  he  had  said.  The  prophetic  declaration  was 
fulfilled.  When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  preaching 
the  word  of  life  in  Surrey  Chapel  and  also  at 
Wooton-under-Edge  the  hymn  was  sung  in  both 
places. — C.  B.  Spurgeon. 

8164.  INTOZICATION,  no  excnae  for  fin.  By 
one  of  the  laws  of  Fittacus,  one  of  the  seven  wise 
men  of  Greece,  every  fault  committed  by  a  person 
when  intoxicated  was  deemed  worthy  of  a  double 
punishment. 

8166.  INTUrnONS,  oome  from  God.  Admiral 
Sir  Thomas  Williams,  a  straightforward  and  excel- 
lent man,  was  in  command  of  a  ship  crossing  the 
Atlantic.  His  course  brought  him  in  sight  of  the 
island  of  Ascension,  at  that  time  uninhabited,  and 
never  visited  except  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
turties.  The  island  was  barely  descried  on  the 
horizon,  but  as  Sir  Thomas  looked  at  it  he  was 
seized  by  an  unaccountable  desire  to' steer  towards 
it  His  desire  became  more  and  more  urgent  and 
distressing,  and  foreseeing  that  it  would  soon  be 
more  dii&sult  to  gratify  it,  he  told  his  Uentenant 
to  prepare  to  '*put  about  ship"  and  steer  in  that 
direction.  The  officer  ventured  respectfully  to  re- 
present that  changing  their  course  would  greatiy 
delay  them ;  that  just  at  that  moment  the  men 
were  going  to  "their  dinner ;  that  at  least  some  delay 
might  be  allowed.  These  arguments,  however,  only 
increased  the  Admiral's  anxiety,  and  the  ship  was 
steered  towards  the  island.  All  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  it,  and  soon  something  was  perceived  on  thfi 
shore.  ''It  is  white— it  is  a  flag — ^it  must  be  a 
signal  I  When  they  neared  the  shore  it  was  ascer. 
tained  that  sixteen  men,  wrecked  on  the  coast  many 
days  before,  and  suffering  the  extremity  of  hunger, 
had  set  up  a  signal,  though  almost  without  hope  of 
relief.  What  made  the  Admind  steer  his  ship  m 
the  very  oppotite  direction  to  what  he  and  hie  orew 
wanted  but  the  superhuman  Stpirtt  of  God  !•— J^sarjr 
T.  WUliame  {abridged). 
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8156.  IHVlTATIOHBk  BepMiad.  I  haTe  heird 
ihftt  in  the  deserts,  when  the  euvnau  are  in  want 
of  wster,  they  are  acciutomed  to  tend  on  a  camel, 
with  its  xlder,  aome  diitanoe  in  advanoe;  then, 
after  a  little  apaoe,  f qQowb  another ;  and  then,  at  a 
short  interval,  another.  As  soon  as  the  first  nian 
finds  water,  almost  before  he  stoops  down  to  drink 
he  shoats  aload,  **0(m$/"  Hie  next  one^  hearing 
the  Toioe,  repeats  the  word,  *'Oome/**  while  the 
nearest  again  takes  up  the  cry,  "  Cowu  I "  nntil  the 
whole  wilderness  echoes  with  the  word,  "  Come  I " 
So  in  that  Terse  the  Spirit  and  the  bride  say,  first 
of  all,  "  Come ! "  and  then  let  him  that  heareth  say, 
"  Gome'!  and  whosoeyer  is  athirst,  let  him  oome^  and 
take  of  the  water  of  life  freely." — Spurgton, 

8107.  JEALOUSY,  and  eury,  Maftnniw  o£.  The 
most  gifted  men  that  I  have  known  have  been  the 
least  addicted  to  depreciate  either  friends  or  foes. 
Dr.  Johnson,  "hSx.  Burke,  and  Mr.  Fox  were  always 
more  inclined  to  overrate  them.  Your  shrewd,  sly, 
evil-speaking  fellow  is  generally  a  shallow  person- 
age, and  frequently  he  is  as  venomous  and  as  false 
when  he  flatters  as  when  he  reviles — ^he  seldom 
praises  John  bat  to  vex  Thomas. — 8karp*$  Con- 
vertation, 

8188.  JEALOUSY,  bctvMtt  zioh  and  poor.  At 
Avignon  I  saw  some  large  baths  in  the  garden  by 
the  temple  of  Diana^  bmlt  on  the  foundations  of 
the  old  Boman  ones.  "Does  anybody  bathe  here 
now  t"  we  asked,  for  we  could  see  no  materials  for 
the  purpose.  '* No,"  the  guide  answered.  "Before 
the  devolution  the  rich  used  to  bathe  here ;  but 
they  Wanted  to  keep  the  baths  to  themselves,  and 
the  poor  wanted  to  come  too^  and  now  nobody 
comes."  What  an  epitome  of  a  revolution  I — 
A^tgtuiui  Har^9^0ueM$et  at  Truth, 

8169.  JEALOUSY,  Effooto  of.  A  wrestler  was 
so  envious  of  Theagenes,  the  prince  of  wrestlers, 
that  he  could  not  be  consoled  in  any  way ;  and  after 
n^i^agenes  died  and  a  statue  was  lifted  to  him  in  a 
fwbUo  place,  his  envious  antagonist  weiiit  out  every 
night  and  wrestled  with  the  statue,  until  one  night 
he  threw  it,  and  it  fell  on  him  and  crushed  him  to 
deat^  So  jealousy  is  not  only  absurd,  but  it  is 
killing  to  the  body,  and  it  is  kUling  to  the  soul. — 
Talmaffe, 

8180.  JB8TZHO,  Fotr  ot  Solon,  who  was  always 
willing  to  hear  and  to  Isam,  and  in  his  old  age  more 
inclined  to  anything  that  might  divert  and  enter- 
tain, particularly  to  mnsio  and  good-feUowship, 
went  to  see  Tbeapis  himaelf  exhibit»  as  the  onstom  of 
tlie  ancient  poets  was.  When  the  play  was  done 
he  called,  to  Thespis,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  tell  so  many  lies  before  so  great  an 
assembly.  Thespis  answered,  it  was  no  great 
matter  if  he  spoke  or  acted  so  in  Jest  To  which 
Solon  replied,  striking  the  ground  violently  with  his 
eta£F,  "If  we  encourage  such  jesting  as  this,  we  shall 
quickly  find  it  in  our  contracts  and  agreements." — 

8181.  JESUS,  8n  Advocate.  Hugh  M<Eail,  a 
Scottish  Covenanter,  executed  at  Edinburgh,  prayed 
the  night  before  he  sulfered,  "Now,  Lord,  we  come 
to  Thy  Throne^a  place  we  have  not  been  acquainted 
with.  Earthly  kings' thrones  have  advocates  against 
poor  mei^  but  Thy  Throne  hath  Jciui  an  Advocate 
for  IIS.** 


8181.  JESUS,  a  porMiial  Saiioiir.  Qenetal 
H— -  used  to  take  his  little  son  into  his  arms  and 
talk  with  him  about  Jesus.  The  little  boy  never 
grew  tired  of  tiiat  "sweet  story."  It  was  always 
new  to  him.  One  day,  while  sitting  in  his  father's 
lap,  his  papa  said  to  lum, "  Would  my  little  son  like 
to  go  to  heaven?"  "Yes,  papa,"  he  answered. 
"  But,"  said  the  father, "  how  can  yon  go  to  heaven  t 
Your  little  heart  is  full  of  sin.  How  can  you  expect 
to  go  where  Grod  is  ?  "  "  But  all  are  sinners,  papa," 
the  little  fellow  answered.  "  That  is  true,"  replied 
the  father;  "and  yet  God  has  said  that  oi^y the 
pure  in  heart  shall  see  Him.  How,  then,  can  my 
little  bov  expect  to  go  there?"  The  dear  little 
fellow's  face  grew  very  sad.  His  heart  seemed  full, 
and,  bursting  into  tears,  he  laid  his  head  in  his 
father's  bosom  and  sobbed  out,  "  Papa,  Jesus  can 
save  me." — New  Oydopcsdia  of  Anecdote, 

8168.  JESUS,  Beanty  of .  Whenever  I  think  of 
the  bright  and  morning  star  I  am  reminded  of  my 
first  visit  to  Switzerland  a  good  many  years  ago. 
We  went  up  from  Greneva  to  the  valley  of  Gha- 
mouni,  to  see  Mont  Blanc.  I  wanted  very  much 
to  see  how  that  great  mountain  would  look  when 
the  sun  was  rising  on  it  So  on  the  next  morning 
I  got  up  between  three  and  four  o'clock,  to  be  in 
good  time  to  see  the  sun  rise.  All  alone  I  walked 
quietly  down  the  valley.  It  was  a  beautifully  clear 
night  or  rather  morning,  though  it  was  still  quite 
dark.  There  was  no  mist  around  the  mountain, 
and  not  a  doud  in  the  sky.  The  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc  is  a  great  rounded  dome  of  snow.  This  was 
lifted  far  up  into  the  clear  dark  sky ;  and  right 
over  the  top  of  the  mountain  I  saw  the  morning 
star.  How  calm  it  seemed  there  !  How  soft  and 
silvery  was  the  light  it  shed  !  How  brightly  and 
beautifully  it  was  shining  down  on  the  niowj 
summit  of  that  great  mountain.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  lovely  sights  I  ever  saw.  As  I  walked  slowly 
down  the  valley,  looking  at  that  beautiful  star,  I 
thought  of  these  sweet  words  of  Jesus  :  **  J  am  the 
hright  and  nutmmg  stor." — Bev,  i2L  Newttm^  D.D, 
[oondeneed), 

8164.  JESUS,  Communion  with.  A  good  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel  was  visiting  among  the  poor 
one  winter's  day  in  a  large  city  in  Scotland.  He 
climbed  up  into  a  garret  at  the'top  of  a  very  high 
house.  He  had  been  told  that  there  was  a  poor 
old  woman  there  that  nobody  seemed  to  know  about 
He  went  on  climbing  up,  tiU  he  found  his  way  into 
that  garret-room.  As  he  entered  the  room  he 
looked  around.  There  was  a  bed  and  a  chair,  and 
a  table  with  a  candle  burning  dimly  on  it|  a  very 
little  fire  on  the  hearth,  and  an  old  woman  sitting 
by  it  with  a  large  Testament  on  her  lap.  The 
minister  asked  her  what  she  was  doing  there.  She 
said  she  was  reading.  "Don't  you  feel  lonely 
beret"  he  asked.  "Na^  ius"  waa  her  reply. 
"What  do  you  do  here  all  these  long  winter 
niffhts  f "  "  Oh,"  she  said,  "  I  just  sit  here,  wi'  me 
li^t,  and  wi'  me  fire,  and  wi'  me  Testament  on  my 
knees»  talking  vC  Jenu^'—IUv.  B,  Newton,  D.D. 

8166.  JESUS,  IB  tUi  lifis.  "I  want^"  said  a 
young  corporal  one  day  to  Hedley  Yicars,  "  to  have 
mors  of  Jesus  in  this  life."  Christ  crucified  is  not 
a  mere  fund  in  reserve— a  kind  of  extreme  unction 
to  help  men  to  die  in  peace ;  it  is  the  power  which 
is  daily  to  move  the  life,  that  they  may  Uve  in 
holiness. 
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tlH.  JBSVBk  Looking  to.  The  man  that  tra- 
Vab  with  his  face  northwards  has  it  grey  and  cold. 
Let  him  torn  to  the  warm  soath,  where  the  mid-day 
snn  dwells^  and  his  faoe  will  glow  with  the  bright- 
ness that  he  sees.  *'  Looking  onto  Jesns  "  is  the 
sovereign  core  for  all  onr  ills  and  sins. — Madaren. 

8167.  nSUB,  Looking  to.  The  great  thinker 
Bishop  Bntler  was  lying  <m  his  deathbed ;  and  so 
lyingi  he  tnmed  ronnd  and  said  to  his  chaplain, 
"  I  know  that  Jesns  Christ  is  a  Saviour,  but  how 
am  I  to  know  that  He  ii  a  Saviour  to  me  ?  **  The 
chaplain  answered  simply,  '*  My  lord,  it  is  written, 
'  Btm  that  Cometh  utUo  me  I  wiU  in  no  wife  coat 
out.*"  The  dying  Bishop  paused  and  mused,  and 
then  he  said,  "  I  have  often  read  and  thought  of 
that  scripture^  but  never  till  this  moment  did  I  feel 
its  full  power,  and  now  I  die  happy.** 

816S.  JESUS,  Lovo  of.  *'I  observed  a  liUle 
Kamaqua  girl  in  my  house,"  says  Mr.  Schmelen, 
"  about  eight  years  of  age,  with  a  book  in  her  hand, 
instructing  another  girl  about  fourteen  very  accu- 
rately. When  I  asked  her  if  she  loved  the  Lord 
Jesus,  she  answered,  'Yes,  I  do,  and  I  desire  to 
love  Him  more.'  I  inquired  why  she  loved  Him, 
since  ^e  had  never  seen  Him?  She  answered, 
'  H$  loved  me  Jint,  and  died  for  me  on  the  cross, 
that  I  might  live.'  When  I  asked  if  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  would  love  little  children,  she  could 
answer  no  more  for  weeping,  and  then  fainted 
away.  I  had  frequently  before  observed  her  under 
deep  impressions  at  our  meetings.  She  is  descended 
from  a  wild  Bushman,  and  was  stolen  from  her 
people  and  country,  but  has  no  desire  now  to 
return." — Buck, 

S109.  JS8TTB,  Lorar  of.  One  cold  morning,  in 
London,  a  boy  might  have  been  seen  ragged  and 
miserable-looldng.  A  gentleman  passing  was  struck 
with  his  hungry  appearance  and  abject  looks,  and 
after  a  few  questions  the  promise  of  food  and  shelter 
for  the  day  induced  the  boy  to  consent  to  attend  a 
ragged  school,  though  the  condition  that  he  should 
also  leam  was  not  so  attractive  to  him.  Poor  fellow  1 
he  had  never  known  a  mother's  love,  and  his  father 
was  a  drunkard,  and  paid  little  heed  to  him.  The 
story  of  Jesus  came  to  him  as  a  new  and  wonderful 
thing.  Gradually  the  light  shone  into  his  soul,  and 
it  was  evident  to  all  around  that  Willie  was  indeed 
one  of  Jesus'  little  ones.  One  evening  he  sat  sing- 
ing to  himself — 


•« 


I  am  so  glad  that  Jesos  Iotss  m«  I ' 


^Stop  that  I"  roared  his  father,  and  WilUe  was 
silen^  but  soon,  with  the  forgetfulness  of  children, 
began  again,  "  I  am  so  glad."  This  time  he  was 
ordered  to  bed ;  and  though  he  went  quietly  enough, 
the  words  kept  ringing  in  his  head,  "Jesus  loves 
me."  In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  was  wakened 
by  hearing  his  name  called,  **  Willie,  Willie,  sing 
that  again."  Could  it  be  a  dream?  No;  there 
sat  his  father  beside  his  bed.  So  Willie  sang  the 
hymn.  ''Is  it  aU  true,  WiUie?"  <* Quite  true, 
father."  "O  Willie,  could  you  pray  for  mef " 
*'  I  don't  know  quite  what  to  say,  father."  "  Say 
I'm  the  biggest  sinner  on  earth,  but  I  want  Jesus 
to  love  me  and  make  me  good."  With  his  arms 
dasped  round  his  father's  neck  Willie  prayed, 
"  Lord  Jesus,  this  is  my  father,  and  he  says  he  has 
been  very  wicked.  O  liord  Jesus,  make  him  fit  to 
live  with  Thee  in  heaven,  and  t^toh  him  to  love 


Thee."    Little  Willie's  prayer  was  answered.     His 

father  got  the  forgiveness  and  peace  he  now  so 
earnestly  sought. 

8170.  JEBTT8,  Harks  of.  A  slave  once  carried 
a  message  vmtten  in  punctures  on  the  skin  of  his 
head,  which  had  been  previously  shaved  bare  to 
receive  the  writing.  When  hia  hair  was  grown,  so 
as  to  hide  the  letter,  he  went  unsiMpected,  and  the 
person  to  whom  the  message  was  sent,  having  shaved 
the  letter-carrier's  head,  read  the  message.  The 
slave ',in  old  times  often  carried  on  his  body  the 
marks  {tHgrn/ota)  of  his  master,  just  as  the  sulor  a 
our  own  times  loves  to  have  printed  on  his  arm  the 
initials  of  his  own  name  and  ship,  the  figure  of  his 
crucified  Redeemer,  or  the  anchor  and  cable.— iZev. 
W*  W,  Chamjmeye, 


8171.  JBSnS»VaiBOo£  When  Christian  Gellert 
lay  on  his  deathbed,  at  Leipeic^  in  great  agony,  he 
said  to  one  beside  him,  "I  cannot  understand 
much  now.  Only  let  me  hear  yon  pronounce  the 
name  of  the  Redeemer ;  the  verjf  menHon  of  Him 
nevpr  fails  to  inspire  me  with  fresh  courage  and 
joy." 

8178.  JESU8,  name  of ,  PrMMhlng.  Beraardlno 
of  Siena  was  accustomed  when  preaching  to  hold  in 
his  hand  a  tablet  on  which  was  oarvec^  encircled 
with  golden  rays,  the  name  off  Jesos.  Aiter  one  of 
his  sermons  in  the  great  square  of  Santa  Crooe,  in 
Florence,  the  listeners  erecied  a  monument  on  the 
spot,  bearing  the  simpis  and  single  word  "  Jetme.** 

8178.  JBSTJSi  only.  Look  at  that  heart-stricken 
woman  whom  the  minister  asked,  "Are  yon  in  the 
habit  of  attending  chuich?"  *<Yes,"  said  she, 
"  eveiy  diuroh  in  town ;  but  I  come  away  as  bad  as 
I  go.  I  read  the  Bible  every  day — always  read  it. 
I  am  sometimes  a  little  comforted^  but  it  leaves 
me  as  wretched  as  ever."  **  Do  you  ever  pray  for 
peace ?  "  "I  pray  for  peace  eveiy  day,  and  some- 
times I  set  it,  and  then  I  lose  it.  I  am  a  miserable 
woman.''  "Madam,  when  you  pray,  to  whom  do 
yonpraT?"  "Why,  to  God.  To  whom  else  should 
Ipray?''  <' To  whom  else  f  Stop^  now,  and  read  this 
verse,  *  Oome  unto  me,dllye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  wiU  give  you  reeC  Who  said  that  !^' 
"  Jesus."  *'  Have  yon  erer  been  to  Jesus  for  rest  t " 
The  woman  looked  amased,  and  the  tears  welled 
up  into  her  eyes.  A  light  like  that  which  flooded  the 
top  of  Mount  Hermon  with  glorr  beamed  upon  her. 
Church,  Bible,  prayer,  all  vanishes,  and  her  yearn- 
ing heart  saw  no  one  in  the  universe  save  Jesus 
only.  She  was  liberated  from  years  of  bondage  on 
the  spot»  The  old  burden  was  lifted  off,  and  her 
feet,  like  hinds'  feet^  leaped  for  joy. — Ouyler  {con- 
denied), 

8174.  JESUS,  Praise  o£  In  one  of  the  churches 
at  Hamburg  is  a  portrait  of  the  great  German 
Reformer,  under  which  some  one  has  admiringly 
written,  "Magnus  non  est  cui  Martinus  Luther 
non  est  magnus."  How  much  rather  is  this  true, 
and  how  much  more  might  be  said,  of  Jesus  of 
Nasareth  ! — Clerical  Library, 

8178.  JESUS,  Besting  in.  Dr.  Cullis  tells,  in 
one  of  his  reports^  of  an  aged  Christian  who,  lying 
on  his  deathbed  in  the  Consumptives'  Home,  was 
asked  the  cause  of  his  perfect  peace  in  a  state  of 
such  extreme  weakness  that  he  was  often  entirely 
unconscious  of  aD  around  him.    He  replied,  "  When 
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I  am  able  to  think,  I  think  of  Jesus ;  tad  when  I 
am  unable  to  think  of  Him,  I  know  Be  i»  thinking 

of 


SlTe.  JESUS,  Betting  In.  A  Christian  Hindoo 
was  dying,  and  his  heathen  comrades  came  around 
him,  and  tried  to  comfort  him  by  reading  some  <^ 
the  pages  of  their  theology ;  but  he  waved  his  hand, 
as  much  as  to  say,  **!  don't  want  to  hear  it" 
Then  they  called  in  a  heathen  priest,  and  he  said, 
"  If  you  will  only  recite  the  NunUra  it  will  deliver 
you  from  hell."  He  waved  his  hand,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "I  don*t  want. to  hear  that"  Then  they 
said,  "Gall  on  Juggernaut"  He  shook  his  head, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  can't  do  that"  Then  they 
thought  perhaps  he  was  too  weaiy  to  speak,  and 
they  said,  "Now,  if  you  can't  say  '  Juggernaut,' 
think  of  that  god."  Ue  shook  his  head  again,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "No,  no,  now*'  Then  they  bent 
down  to  his  pillow,  and  they  said, "  M  what  wUl  you 
truit  t "  His  face  lighted  up  with  the  very  glories  of 
the  celestial  sphere  as  he  cried  out,  rallying  all  his 
dying  energies^  "  Jesus  1 " — Tdbnage. 

8177.  JESUS,  Sir,  we  wonld  Me.  I  do  not  now 
remember  the  name  of  the  place,  but  it  was  the 
church  and  pulpit  of  an  orthodox  clergyman.  He 
found  one  Sunday  a  slip  of  paper  placed  on  his 
Bible  by  some  of  tiie  members  of  InB  congregation, 
and  wntten  thereon  were  these  words,  '*  We  would 
see  Jesus."  The  pastor  felt  distressed,  but  being 
honestly  desirous  of  being  a  shepherd,  not  a  hireling, 
he  was  not  offended ;  he  set  to  examine  himself  and 
his  work  humbly  and  sincerely.  The  result  was,  that 
he  made  the  sad  and  yet  happy  discovery  that  those 
people  were  justified  in  mi^ng  the  above  demand. 
He  thereupon  "  went  into  a  desert  place,"  and  within 
a  short  time  he  found  in  his  pulpit  another  slip  of 
paper  with  the  following  words  written  on  it : — 
**  Then  were  the  disciples  glad,  when  they  saw  the 
Lord." — Pastor  Funcke, 

8178.  JESUS,  Sir,  we  would  see.  One  afternoon, 
in  the  Sabbath-school,  when  a  lad  was  asked  to 
repeat  what  he  had  learned  in  the  week,  he  said 
simply,  '*  Sir,  v>e  wovli  tee  Jeiue."  The  teacher  was 
strangely  oonscience-smitten.  He  remembered  that 
he  had  given  excellent  lessons  on  the  creation  of  the 
world,  the  fall  of  man,  the  bondage  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  similar  subjects,  but  he  had  said  little 
about  Christ  He  looked  at  the  youth  who  had 
spoken  those  words,  and  then  round  upon  the  faces 
of  the  others.  And  then,  instead  of  using  the  lesson 
he  had  prepued,  he  talked  to  the  lads  earnestly  upon 
the  request  made  so  simply  and  opportunely.  He 
spoke  with  sueh  yearning  for  their  souls,  that  the  lads 
listened  as  never  before ;  and  as  he  spoke  he  felt 
that  the  Master's  presence  was  in  their  midst  The 
want  which  had  unconsciously  been  felt  was  met  that 
afternoon,  and  souls  were  gathered  into  the  eternal 
harvest 

8179.  JESUS,  TaOdng  i&  Some  years  a^o,  in 
Maiylaad,  I  useid  often  to  visit  the  prisoners  m  the 
county  jaU.  One  afternoon  the  jailer's  wife  said  to 
me,  "A  slave  was  brought  here  yesterday  by  her 
master,  as  a  punishment  for  running  away.  He 
-ordered  her  into  dose  confinement,  but  I  will  let 
you  in  for  a  little  while^  if  you'll  go."  I  entered  her 
-cell,  and  began  a  conversation.  I  learned  that  she 
iiad  been  a  field  hand,  and  was  very  igitorant  After 
A  while  I  asked,  "Did  you  ever  go  to  meeting!" 


"Never  but  once,"  she  replied.  '*I  walked  five 
miles  to  go."  "Do  you  ever  hear  the  Bible  read 
where  you  live  ?  "  "  Na"  •*  Do  you  ever  pray  ?  " 
"No."  "Do  you  know  what  prayer  means?** 
"No;  never  heard  teU  of  it  before,"  I  began  to 
explain  it  to  her  by  saying  that  prayer  was  just 
talking  to  Qod — speaking  to  the  Lord  Jesus.  Her 
dark  face  lighted,  the  stupid  look  left  it^  and  she 
exclaimed  eagerly,  **  Talking  to  Jeatu/  I  knows 
what  dat  means.  When  I'se  here  all  alone  I  just 
tells  de  Lord  Jesus  all  my  troubles,  and  de  dark- 
ness goes  away.  I  don't  feel  lonely  no  more." 
"And  do  you  love  to  talk  to  Him?"  "Deed  I  do ; 
it's  all  de  comfort  I  has.  'Pears  like  He's  standing 
close  by  and  hears  ebery  word  I  say." 

8180.  JESUS,  Thinking  o£  I  thought  of  Jesus, 
until  every  stone  in  the  walls  of  my  cell  shone  like 
a  ruby. — Mutherford, 

8181.  JESUS,  What  wonld  Ht  do  t  In  a  Scotch 
manse  we  once  saw  inscribed  on  the  wall  this  search- 
ing question,  "  i^luU  wotdd  Jetut  dot"  We  might 
wdl  put  this  query  to  our  own  hearts  in  times  of 
hesitation  and  unoertainty. — Sunday  at  Some, 

8182.  JESUS,  willing  to  pardon.  At  the  time 
of  the  Disruption  Dr.  Macdonald  visited  St  Kilda, 
and  on  one  occasion  addressed  an  old  man  who 
had  lost  his  sight,  saying  it  would  be  well  if  his 
mental  eyes  were  opened.  "I  trust  they  are,"  he 
said.  "Butwhat»tben,doyouseet"  "That  I  am 
blind— that  in  myself  I  am  a  ruined  sinner,  but 
Christ  is  an  Almighty  Saviour."  "But  what  if 
He  is  not  willing?"  **WiUxngi  Would  He  die  for 
ainnere  if  He  were  not  willing  to  save  them  t  No, 
no  ! " — Clerical  JAJiyrairy, 

8188.  JEWELS,  Chrift'i.  When  in  the  city  of 
Amsterdam  I  was  very  much  interested  in  a  visit 
we  made  to  a  place  famous  for  polishing  diamonds. 
We  saw  the  men  engaged  in  this  work.  When  a 
diamond  is  first  found  it  has  a  rough,  dark  outside, 
and  looks  just  like  a  common  pebble.  The  outside 
must  be  ground  off  and  the  diamond  be  polished 
before  it  is  fit  for  use.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  do 
this,  and  it  is  very  hard  work.  The  diamond  has 
to  be  fixed  very  firmly  in  the  end  of  a  piece  of  hard 
wood  or  metal  Then  it  is  held  close  to  the  surface 
of  a  large  metal  wheel,  which  is  kept  going  round. 
Fine  diamond-dost  is  put  on  this  wheel,  because 
nothing  else  is  hard  enough  to  polish  the  diamond. 
And  this  work  is  kept  on  for  days  and  months,  and 
sometimes  for  several  years,  before  it  is  finished. 
And  if  a  diamond  is  intended  to  be  used  in  the 
crown  of  a  king,  then  longer  time  and  greater  Pftine 
are  spent  upon  it,  so  as  to  make  it  look  as  brilliant 
and  beautiful  as  can  be.  Now  Jesus  calls  His 
people  Hiejetodt.  He  intends  them  to  shine  like 
jewels  in  the  crown  He  will  wear  in  heaven.  To 
fit  them  for  this  they  must  be  polished  like  the 
diamond. — Jt  Newton,  2>.2>. 

8184k.  JEWELS,  Pandonfor.  Henry  the  Seventh's 
desire  for  the  acquirement  of  jewels  scarcely  knew 
any  bounds,  and  on  them  alone  he  spent  £110,000. 
It  appears  that  this  investment  of  money  was  a  part 
of  the  habitual  prudence  of  the  King. — JAXQ£%  Hieto- 
HealLightt, 

8185.  JOY,  and  sorrow  mingled.    Joy  lives  in 

the  midst  of  the  sorrow ;  the  sorrow  springs  from  the 

I  same  root  as  the  gladness.    The  two  do  not  clash 
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against  eadi  otber,  or  reduce  the  emotion  to  a  neutral 
indifference,  but  they  blend  into  one  another ;  just 
as^  in  the  Arctic  regions,  deep  down  beneath  the 
cold  snow,  with  its  white  desolation  and  its  barren 
deatli,  you  shall  find  the  budding  of  the  early  spring 
flowers  and  the  fresh  green  grass ;  just  as  some 
kinds  of  fire  bum  below  the  water ;  just  as,  in  the 
midst  of  the  barren  and  undrinkable  sea»  there  may 
be  welling  up  some  little  fountain  of  fresh  water 
that  comes  from  a  deeper  depth  than  the  great 
ocean  around  it,  and  pours  its  sweet  streams  along 
the  surface  of  the  salt  waste. — Maeiaren. 

8186.  JOY,  Chrigtiaa.  Oh  that  we  might  have 
such  joy  as  that  which  inspired  the  men  at  the 
battle  of  Leuthen  1  They  were  singing  a  Christian 
song  as  they  went  into  battle.  A  general  said  to 
the  King,  "Shall  I  stop  those  people  singing!" 
"  No,"  said  the  King.  *'  Men  that  can  iing  like  ihai 
can  figW^ — Talmage, 

8187.  JOT,  In  the  hour  of  -victory.  *^Let  them 
fire  ctwapf*  Wellington  said  as  he  pursued  the  routed 
French  from  the  field  of  Waterloo  ;  "  the  battle  is 
won,  and  my  life  is  of  no  value  now."  Nor  would 
he  listen  to  any  advice  as  to  taking  care  of  himself 
from  the  chance  shots  of  stragglers  hidden  behind 
the  hedges. — B, 

8188.  JOY,  in  tho  progzess  of  the  gospeL  A 
pious  Armenian,  calling  on  Mr.  Hamlin,  the  mis- 
sionary at  Constantinople,  remarked  that  he  was 
astonished  to  see  how  the  people  are  waking  up  to 
the  truth  ;  how,  even  among  the  most  tmcultivated, 
some  are  seeking  after  it  as  for  hid  treasure.  "  Yes," 
said  he,  "it  it  ffoing  forward ;  it  will  triumph  ;  but, 
alas  !  I  shall  not  live  to  see  it.  Alas  that  I  am 
bom  an  age  too  soon  !  "  " But,"  said  Mr.  Hamlin, 
"  do  you  remember  what  our  Saviour  said,  '  There 
shall  be  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God 
over  one  sinner  that  repenteth '  ?  You  may  not 
live  to  see  the  truth  triumphant  in  this  empire,  but 
should  you  reach  the  kingdom  of  heaven  your  joy 
over  your  whole  nation  r^eemed  will  be  infinitely 
greater  than  it  could  be  on  earth."  He  seemed 
surprised  at  this  thought ;  but  after  examining  the 
various  passages  to  which  I  referred  him,  he  seemed 
to  be  perfectly  enraptured  at  the  thought  that  our 
interest  in  the  Church  of  Christ  and  the  progress  of 
His  kingdom  on  earth  Is  eemething  t^Ueh  deM  can* 
not  towM,  and  which,  inrtead  of  ceasing  with  this 
life,  will  only  be  increased  and  perfected  In  another. 
'*  0  fool,  and  slow  of  heart,"  said  he,  <' to  read  the 
gospel  so  many  times  without  perceiving  such  a 
glorious  troth.  If  this  be  so,  no  matter  In  what 
age  a  Christian  is  bom  nor  when  he  dies." 

8189.  JOY,  uutv  be  fatal.  Dias  had  stationed 
a  small  store-ship  in  one  of  the  bays  on  the  qoast  of 
Gkdnea,  which  he  left  in  chaige  of  a  purser  and  a 
small  crew.  During  his  long  absence  disease  had 
reduced  the  number  of  this  Utile  band  until  none 
remained  but  the  purser  and  tvro  or  three  sick,  de- 
naiting  sailors.  Whsnat  UsttheporKr  sawinthe 
distance  the  well-known  vessel  of  his  oominander, 
snch  was  the  shock  of  his  joy  that  he  fell  dead  upon 
the  deck  of  his  TeneL— (V^IofWKiia  o/  £iographff. 

8190.  J0Y8,  Belflih.  He  who  selfishly  hoards 
his  joys,  thinking  thus  to  increase  them,  Is  like  a 
man  who  looks  at  his  granary  and  says^  '*  Not  only 
will  I  protect  my  grain  from  mice  and  blidi^  but 
neither  the  ground  nor  the  mill  shall  have  it."    And 


so  in  the  spring  he  walks  around  his  little  pit  off 
com  and  exdaims,  "  How  wasteful  are  my  neigh- 
bours, throwing  away  whole  handfuls  of  grain  ! " 
But  autumn  comes,  and  while  he  has  only  his  few 
poor  bushc^  their  fields  are  yellow  with  an  abmi- 
dant  harvest.  <*  There  ie  that  ecattereth  and  yet  m»- 
ertoMthJ* — Beeeher. 

8191.  JUBGINO,  Bo  merdifiil  in.     One  of  the 

legends  of  Ballycastle  preserves  a  touching  story. 
It  is  of  a  holy  nun  whose  frail  sister  had  repented 
her  evil  ways  and  sought  sanctuary  at  the  oonvent. 
It  was  winter ;  the  shelter  she  claimed  was  granted, 
but  the  sinless  sLster  refused  to  remain  under  the 
same  roof  with  the  repentant  sinner.  She  left  the 
threshold,  and  proceeded  to  pray  in  the  open  air ; 
but  looking  towards  the  convent,  she  was  startled 
by  perceiving  a  brilliant  light  issue  from  one  of 
the  cells,  where  she  knew  that  neither  taper  nor 
fire  could  have  been  burning.  She  proceeded  to  her 
sister's  bed — ^for  it  was  in  that  room  the  light  was 
shining — ^just  in  time  to  receive  her  last  sigh  of 
repentance.  The  light  had  vanished,  but  the  recluse 
received  it  as  a  sign  from  heaven  that  the  offender 
had  been  pardon^  and  learned  thenceforward  to 
be  more  merciful  in  judging,  and  more  Cfhrie&ike  in 
forgiving,— 8,  C.  ffalL 

8192.  JUDGHEMT,  according  to  Jnstioe,  not 
law.  The  following  story  is  told  of  Judge  Gray, 
now  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court : — A  man 
was  brought  before  him  VTho  was  justly  charged 
with  being  an  offender  of  the  meanest  sort  Through 
some  technicality  the  Judge  viras  obliged  honourably 
to  discharge  him,  but  as  he  did  so  he  chose  the 
time  to  say  what  he  thought  of  the  matter.  "I 
believe  you  guilty,"  he  said,  "and  would  wish  to 
condemn  you  severely,  but  through  a  petty  techni- 
cality I  am  obliged  to  discharge  vou.  I  know  you  are 
guilty,  and  so  do  you ;  and  I  wish  you  to  remember 
tha;b  you  will  some  day  pass  before  a  better  and 
a  fffieer  Judge^  when  you  will  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  justice,  and  not  according  to  law." — S.  & 
Chromide, 

8198.  JUDOKEMT,  A  tnlatalran.  I  have  known 
several  persons  to  Whom  no  poem  of  Wordsworth's 
gave  so  much  pleasure  as  the  "  Lines  written  while 
SMling  in  a  boat  at  evening,"  which  were  composed, 
as  he  has  told  me,  on  the  Cam,  while  he  was  at 
college.  " Oh,  if  he  had  but  gone  on  writingin  that 
style,"  many  will  say,  "  what  a  charming  poet  he 
would  have  been  1 "  Tor  these  are  among  the  vety 
few  verses  of  Wordsworth's  which  any  other  person 
might  have  written.— ^uZttM  C  Hare, 

8194.  JUDCHCBHT,  and  Ghxist  I  have  seen 
Dr.  Glyn's  poem  entitled,  "The  Day  of  Judg- 
ment" It  U  'not  without  elegance  and  pathos ; 
but  Its  chief  deficiency  is,  that  it  neglects  to  ascribe 
proper  honour  to  ChrU^  He  is,  mdeed,  slightly 
hinted  at  in  one  ohosen  line ;  but  He  should  nave 
made  the  most  distinguishing  figure  throughout 
the  whole  piece.  All  Judgment  Is  committed  to 
Him.  It  Is  Chriti  who  will  oome  in  the  douds  of 
heaven  ;  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  (Anit  This,  to  the  believer,  Is  a  most  delight- 
ful consideration— "ifyiifdeeflier  is  my /w^  He 
who  died  I'^r  nie  panes  the  final  sentence.  Look ! 
how  great  is*!^  majesty  and  glory,  so  great  is  my 
atonement  and  propitiatton.**— ^eniqf. 
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8195.  JITDOMENT,  and  mercy.  I«ook  on  the 
catastrophe  of  the  Deluge.  The  waters  rise  till 
rivers  swell  into  lakes,  and  the  sea  stretches  out 
her  arms  along  fertile  plains  to  seize  their  flying 
popnlation.  Still  the  waters  rise ;  and  now,  mingled 
with  beasts  that  terror  has  tamed,  men  climb  to 
the  moontain-tops,  the  flood  roaring  at  their  heels. 
Still  the  waters  rise ;  and  now  each  sAmmit  stands 
above  them,  a  separate  and  sea-girt  isle.  Still  the 
waters  rise ;  and,  crowding  closer  on  the  narrow 
spaces  of  lessening  hiU-tops,  men  and  beasts  fight 
fieroelv  for  standing-room.  Still  the  thunders  roar 
and  Ughtnings  flash,  and  rain  descends,  and  the 
waters  rise,  till  the  last  survivor  of  the  shrieking 
crowd  is  washed  o£f,  and  the  head  of  the  highest 
Alp  goes  down  beneath  the  wave.  .  Now  the  waters 
rise  no  mora.  .  .  .  Death  for  once  has  nothing  to 
do,  but  ride  in  triumph  on  the  top  of  some  giant 
billow,  which,  meeting  no  coast,  no  continent  no 
Alp,  no  Andes,  affainst  which  to  break,  sweeps 
round  and  round  the  world.  We  stand  aghast  at 
the  scene ;  and  as  the  corpses  of  gentle  chil<&en  and 
sweet  infants  float  by  we  exclaim,  "  Hsth  God  for- 
gotten to  be  gracious  ?  Hath  He  in  anger  shut  up 
His  tender  mercies  t"  No ;  assuredly  not  Where, 
then,  is  His  mercy  ?  Look  here.  Behold  t^  ark^ 
as,  steered  by  an  invisible  hand,  she  comes  dimly 
through  the  awful  gloom.  Lonely  ship  on  a  lonely 
ocean,  she  carries  mercy  on  board,  and  holds  the 
costliest  freight  that  ever  sailed  the  sea. — Quthrie, 

8196.  JUDGMENT  DAY,  and  the  minlstzy.  The 
Bev.  T.  Charles,  of  North  Wales,  at  a  time  when 
unemployed  in  the  ordinary  work  of  his  ministry, 
and  hesitating  what  steps  he  should  take  in  a 
change  contemplated  by  him,  had  the  following 
Bitriking  dream: — The  day  of  judgment  appeared 
to  him.  He  saw  millions  assembled  before  the 
Judge ;  and  what  attracted  his  notice  particularly 
was  the  trial  of  the  idle  and  slothful  servant,  as 
recorded  in  Matt  xrv.  He  imagined  these  dread- 
ful sounds  uttered  from  the  judgment-seat — ^  Take 
him,  and  bind  him  hand  and  foot^  and  cast  him 
into  outer  darkness ;  there  shall  be  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth."  He  thought  this  a  representa- 
tion of  his  own  case ;  it  seemed  to  say  to  him,  as 
Nathan  said  to  Davi<^«7%ouaH<fte  man."  When 
he  awoke  he  felt  greatly  alarmed.  The  dream  dis- 
tressed him  exceedingly.  The  fear  of  being  like  the 
idle  and  unprofitable  servant  greatly  hanssed  his 
mind.  It  bore  every  appearance  of  being  sent  as  a 
warning  to  him ;  and,  by  his  subsequent  activity,  he 
appears  to  have  improved  it  to  the  beat  of  poxpoaeai 

.  8197.  JUDOHENT  DAY,  Chriat  our  Adrooata  in. 
When  he  lay  down  on  his  bed,  during  his  last  ill- 
ness, one  asked  him  how  he  was  now.  He  answered, 
"I  lie  here  in  the  everlasting  arms  of  a  gracious 
God."  ''Are  you  not  afraid,"  said  the  friend, 
"to  appear  at  the  tribunal  of  Qodt"  He  replied 
"  Were  I  looking  to  give  the  account  in  my  own 
person,  considering  my  sins,  indeed  I  might  be 
terrified  ;  but  then  I  view  Christ  the  Judge  aa  my 
Advoeate  and  my  Accountant^  and  I  know  that  I 
do  not  owe  more  debt  than  He  has  paid." — lAft  of 
Uk€  J20V.  Jtihn  Brown,  of  Maddinffton, 

8198.  JUDGMSHT  DAY,  how  to  bo  oooaplad. 

When  a  minister  of  the  gospel  was  spending  a  few 
weeks  in  Edinburgh,  there  came,  on  business,  to 
the  htyose  where  hi  waa  a  man  of  the  world.  He 
waa  inteoduoed  to  the  preacher  in  the  following 


mannerj: — "This  is  Mr.  ,  an  acquaintance  of 

mine,  who,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  never  attends  public 
worship."  "  I  am  almost  tempted  to  hope^"  replied 
the  minister,  "that  yon  are  bearing  fiJse  witness 
against  your  neighbour."  '*  By  no  means,"  saic^  the 
infidel,  "for  I  always  spend  my  Sunday  in  settiing 
accounts."  The  minister  immediately  replied, "  You 
will  find,  sir,  that  the  day  of  judgment  will  be  spent 
in  exactly  the  same  manner." 

8199.  JUDGMENT  DAY,  No  diilSarenoo  in.  It 
was  my  sad  lot  to  be  in  the  Chicago  fire.  Aa 
the  flames  rolled  down  our  streets,  destroying 
eyerytllng  in  their  onward  march,  I  saw  the 
great  and  the  honourable,  the  learned  and  the 
wise,  fleeing  before  the  fire  with  the  beggar  and 
the  thief  and  the  harlot  All  were  aUke.  Am  the 
flames  swept  through  the  city  it  was  like  the  judg- 
ment day.  The  Mayor,  nor  the  mighty  men,  nor 
wiae  men  could  stop  these  flames,  xhey  were  all 
on  a  level  then,  and  many  who  were  worth  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  were  left  paupers  that  night. 
When  the  day  of  judgment  comes  there  w3l  be  nodif- 
ferenee.  When  the  Deluge  camethere  was  no  differ- 
ence ;  Noah*s  ark  waa  worth  more  than  all  the  workL 
The  day  before  it  was  the  world's  laughing-stock, 
and  if  it  had  been  put  up  to  auction  you  could  not 
have  got  anybody  to  buy  it  except  for  firewood.  But 
the  r^luge  came,  and  then  it  was  worth  more  than 
all  the  world  together.  And  when  the  day  of  iudg- 
ment  comes  Christ  will  be  worth  more  than  all  tlda 
world — more  than  ten  thousand  worlds. — Moody, 

8900.  JUDGMENT  DAY,  Beady  for.  There  was 
an  under-witted  Scotch  lad  at  the  time  of  the 
great  meteoric  shower  of  November  1888.  When 
on  every  side  men  and  women  were  that  night  in 
terror  at  the  thought  that  the  hour  of  final  doom 
had  come,  this  latrs  mother  aroused  him  from  hia 
sleep  with  a  cry,  "Sandy,  Sandy,  get  up,  will  you  T 
The  day  of  judgment  has  come."  Instantly  the 
boy  was  alive  to  that  call,  and  was  on  his  feet^ 
shouting,  "  Glory  to  God  I    Fm  ready." 

8201.  JUDGMENT  DAY,  Berealiag  In.  I  waa 
looking  of  late  at  a  wall  in  the  Naples  Museum, 
whereon  a  boy  of  Herculanenm,  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago  had  scratched  with  a  nail  the  figure  of  a 
soldier.  I  could  fancy  the  child  turning  round  and 
smiling  on  me  after  having  done  his  etching.  Which 
of  us  that  is  thirty  years  old  has  not  had  hia 
Pompeii  7  Deep  under  ashea  lies  the  life  of  youth 
— ^the  careless  sport,  the  pleasure  and  passion,  the 
darling  joy.  You  open  an  old  letter-box  and  look 
at  your  own  childish  scrawUs  or  your  mother^s  letters 
to  you  when  yon  were  at  school,  and  excavate  your 
heart  Oh  me  for  the  day  when  ike  ys^uHe  city 
ehaOL  he  hare  and  the  chambers  unroofed,  and  every 
cranny  visible  to  the  light  above,  from  the  Forum 
to  the  Lupanar  I — Tkadoeray. 

8208.  JUDGMENT  DAY,  SoTorlty  and  mongr 
in.  "If  any  particular  oircumstanoa  might  be  con- 
sidered as  making  a  more  deep^  lasting^  and  serious 
impression  than  others,  it  was  a  dream  whiofa  I  had 
when  at  school  I  felt  the  appfehenaion  of  the 
approach  of  the  last  great  judgment  day.  After  I 
had  perceived  vaat  multitudes  of  the  human  race 
appearing  before  the  throne  oi.  Christy  some  beine 
approved,  and  others  rejected,  I  at  length  beheld 
my  beloved  father  and  mother,  and  several  of  the 
family.  I  heud  them  distinctly  examined,  and  as 
distinctly  heard  the  Judge  say,  *  Well  done.'    At 
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this  period  my  wlmle  soul  was  filled  with  horror, 
being  conscious  that  I  was  not  prepared  to  pass  my 
final  scrutiny.  At  length  my  name  was  announced, 
and  I  felt  aU  the  agonies  of  a  mind  fully  expecting 
to  be  banished  from  the  presence  of  God.  The 
Judge  then,  in  language  which  struck  me  with 
mingled  shame  and  hope,  said,  '  Wdl^  fohat  myett 
thou  t  *  I  fell  at  his  feet,  and  implored  mercy,  and 
prayed,  *Lord,  spare  me  yet  a  little  longer,  and 
when  thou  shalt  call  for  me  again,  I  hope  to  be 
ready.'  With  a  smile,  which  tranquillized  my 
•spirits,  the  Lord  replied,  '  Qo  then,  and  improve  the 
time  given,  thee.^  The  extreme  agitation  aweke  me  ; 
but  so  deep  was  the  impression,  that  I  have  never 
foigotten  it" — Rev,  Herbert  Mendt  {oondenaed), 

8208.  JUDQMENT,  Dli&ciilty  ot  James  the 
First  is  said  to  have  tried  his  hand  as  a  judge,  but  to 
have  been  so  much  perplexed  when  he  IukI  heard 
both  sides,  that  he  abandoned  the  trade  in  despair, 
saying,  '*  I  could  get  on  very  well  hearing  one  tide 
only,  but  when  both  sides  have  been  heard,  by  my 
801U,  I  know  not  which  is  right." 

8204.  JUDGMENT,  Fear  of.  Adalbert,  who  lived 
in  the  tenth  century,  was  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Prague.  This  preferment  seemed  to  give  him  so 
little  satisfaction  that  he  was  never  seen  to  smile 
afterwards ;  and  on  being  asked  the  reason,  he 
replied,  "It  is  an  easy  thing  to  wear  a  mitre  and 
a  cross,  but  an  awful  thing  to  give  an  account  of  a 
bishopric  before  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead." 

8206.  JUDGUENT,  God  in.  When  Rabbi  Jo- 
chanan  Ben  Zachai  was  sick  his  disciples  came  to 
visit  him,  and  when  he  saw  them  he  b^an  to  weep. 
They  said  to  him,  "  Babbi,  the  light  of  Israel,  the 
right-hand  pillar,  the  strong  hammer,  wherefore 
dost  thou  weept"  He  answered,  "If  they  were 
carrying  me  before  a  king  of  fiesh  and  blood,  who  is 
here  to-day  and  to-morrow  in  the  grave,  who,  if  he 
were  angry  with  me,  his  anger  would  not  last  for 
ever ;  if  he  put  me  in  prison,  his  prison  would  not 
be  everlasting ;  if  he  condemned  me  to  deaths  that 
death  would  not  be  eternal ;  whom  I  could  soothe 
with  words  or  bribe  with  riches ;  yet  even  in  such 
circumstances  I  should  weep.  But  now  /  crni  going 
h^ore  the  King  of  hingSf  the  holy  and  blessed  God, 
who  liveth  and  endureth ;  who,  if  He  be  angry  with 
me.  His  anger  wiU  last  for  ever ;  if  He  put  me  in 
prison.  His  bondage  will  be  everlasting ;  if  He  con- 
demn me  \o  death,  that  death  will  be  eternal ;  whom 
I  cannot  soothe  with  words  nor  bribe  with  riches. 
When,  further,  there  are  before  me  two  ways,  the 
one  to  hell  and  the  other  to  paradise,  and  I  know 
not  into  which  they  are  carrying  me,  shall  I  not 
weep  ?  " — Talmud. 

8206.  JUDGMENT,  Man*!,  not  Infallible.  Con- 
siderable weight  is  to  be  given  to  the  judgment  of 
men  and  women  who  live  near  to  God,  and  In  most 
instances  their  verdict  will  not  be  a  mistaken  one. 
Yet  this  appeal  Is  not  final  nor  infallible,  and  is 
only  to  be  estimated  In  proportion  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  piety  of  those  consulted.  I  remember 
well  how  earnestly  /  mu  dietuaded  from  preaching 
by  as  godly  a  Christian  matron  as  ever  breathed. 
The  Vfdue  of  her  opinion  I  endeavoured  to  estimate 
with  candour  and  patience,  but  It  was  outweighed 
by  the  judgment  of  persons  of  wider  experienoa — 
Spurgeon. 

8207.  JUDGMENT,  man's,  Value  of.  I  once 
eaw  a  fly  on  the  eyeball  of  the  Madonna  in  one 


of  Raffaelle's  finest  works.  I  wondered  what  the 
insect  thought  of  the  blotch  of  paint  which  made 
the  focal  light  in  the  eye,  and  vras  all  of  the  jP^ctur 
he  could  possibly  see  from  his  standpoint.  Then  1 
thought  that  his  opinion  of  so  much  of  the  picturt 
as  he  saw  was  like  our  opinions  sometimes  of  so 
much  of  God's  plan  as  we  see,  when  our  attention 
is  chained  down  to  some  single  detail  of  God's 
working.  To  see  the  picture  leally  one  must  have 
some  conception  of  the  artist's  idea  in  painting  it^ 
and  see  it  as  a  whole.    So  with  God's  plan. 

8208.  JUDGMENT,  No  eraalon  in.  I  will  tell 
you  a  dream  of  one  of  quality,  related  to  myself  by 
the  dreamer  himself.  Said  he,  "  I  dreamed  the  day 
of  judgment  was  oome^  and  all  men  appeared  before 
Christ.  Some  were  white^  others  spotted.  Me- 
thought,"  said  he^  **  I  was  all  white,  saving  that  I 
had  one  black  spot  upon  my  breast^  which  I  covered 
with  my  hand.  Upon  the  separation  of  these  two 
sorts  I  got  among  the  white  on  the  right  hand. 
Glad  was  I ;  but  at  last  a  narrow  search  was  made, 
and  one  came  and  plucked  away  my  hand  from  my 
breast;  then  appeared  my  spot,  and  I  was  thrust 
away  among  the  spotted  ones. — Thomat  Larhham. 

8200.  JUDGMENT,  Preparing  for.  When  the 
allied  princes  entered  the  castle  of  their  defeated 
foe,  the  renowned  Sickengen,  and  found  that  in- 
trepid soldier  in  a  vault  mortally  wounded,  they 
spared  not  to  overwhelm  him  with  objurgations  and 
reproaches.  His  only  answer  was,  "Leave  me  at 
peace,  for  /  mutt  now  prepare  to  antwer  a  greater 
Lord  than  you," — South, 

8210.  JUDGMENT,  reversed.  It  is  related  of 
Philip,  King  of  the  Macedonians,  that  while  one 
was  pleading  before  him  he  dropped  asleep,  and, 
waking  on  a  sudden,  passed  sentence  against  the 
righteous  cause.  Upon  this  the  injured  person 
cried  out,  **  I  appeaL"  The  Eling,  with  indignation, 
asked,  '*To  whom?"  He  replied,  *^From  yourtdf 
deeping  to  yourtdf  waking;  and  had  the  judg- 
ment reversed  that  was  against  him. 

8211.  JUDGMENT,  Some  men  never  think  of. 
A  man  goes  into  an  inn,  and  as  soon  as  he  sits  down 
be  begins  to  order  his  wine,  his  dinner,  his  bed; 
there  is  no  delicacy  in  season  which  he  forgets  to 
bespeak.  He  stops  at  the  inn  for  some  time.  By- 
and-by  the  bill  is  forthcoming,  and  it  takes  him  by 
surprise.  "  I  never  thought  of  that ! — I  never  thought 
of  that!"  "Why,"  says  the  landlord,  "here  is  a 
man  who  is  either  a  born  fool  or  else  a  knave. 
What !  never  thought  of  the  reckoning — ^never 
thought  of  settling  Mrith  me  I ''  After  this  fashion 
too  many  live.  They  cat  and  drink  and  sin,  but 
they  forget  the  inevitable  hereafter,  when  for  all 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body  the  Lord  wUl  bring  us 
into  judgment. — Spurgeon. 

8212.  JUDGMENT,  Thought  o£  A  Christian 
King  of  Hungary,  being  very  sad  and  pensive,  his 
brother,  who  was  a  gay  courtier,  was  desirous  of 
knowing  the  cause  of  his  gloom.  *'0  brother,** 
said  the  King,  "  I  have  been  a  great  sinner  against 
God,  and  know  not  how  to  die,  or  how  to  appear 
before  Him  in  judgment  1 "  His  brother,  making 
a  jest  of  it,  said,  "These  are  but  melancholy 
thoughts.**  The  King  made  no  reply.  But  in  the 
dead  of  night,  as  was  usual  in  that  country  in  the 
case  of  persons  appointed  to  immediate  death,  he 
sent  an  executioner  to  sound  a  trumpet  before  his 
brother's   door  who,  hearing  it,  and  seeiog  the 
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messenger  of  death,  sprang  into  the  King's  presence, 
imploring  him  to  say  in  whett  he  had  offended. 
"Alas  I  brother,"  said  the  King,  "you  have  never 
offended  me.  And  is  the  sight  of  my  executioner 
BO  dreadfnll  And  shall  not  I,  who  have  greatly 
offended  Ghrist»  fear  to  be  brought  before  His  judg- 
ment seat!'' 

3818.  JUDOMENT,  Thought  of.  Jerome  said 
that  the  trumpet  of  the  last  day  seemed  to  be 
always  sounding  in  his  ear,  saying,  "Arise,  ye 
dead,  and  come  to  judgment" 

8214.  JUDGMENT,  Waiting  for.  Arminius 
Vamb^ry,  the  celebrated  Eastern  traveller,  tells  us 
that,  after  an  interview  with  the  Emir  of  Samarkand 
he  was  led  by  a  servant  through  a  number  of  yards 
and  halls,  not  knowing  what  impression  he  had 
produced  upon  the  mind  of  the  Emir  or  what  fate 
awaited  him,  his  thoughts  occupied  with  grave  fears 
and  apprehensions  of  danger  and  death.  His  guide 
showed  him,  he  says,  after  a  deal  of  wandering 
about,  into  a  dark  room,  "conveying  to  me  bv  a 
sign  that  I  should  expect  him  here.  I  counted,  he 
goes  on  to  say,  "the  moments  with  feverish  excite- 
ment»  when  the  door  opened  again,  and  by  the 
light  of  the  opening  door  I  saw  him  holding,  instead 
of  the  frightful  instruments  of  the  executioner,  a 
parcel  of  clothing  folded  up."  His  visit  had  been 
successful ;  it  was  a  present  sent  to  him  from  the 
Emir. — £* 

8218.  JDDOHENTS,  Effects  of.  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Quito^  after  the  tremendous  earthquake 
of  1797,  a  number  of  marriages  were  contracted 
between  persons  who  had  neglected  for  many  years 
to  sanction  their  union  by  the  sacerdotal  benedic- 
tion. Children  found  parents  by  whom  they  had 
never  till  then  been  acknowledged,  restitutions 
were  promised  by  persons  who  bad  never  been 
accused  of  fraud,  and  families  who  had  long  been 
at  enmity  were  drawn  together  by  the  tie  of  com- 
mon calamity.  But  if  this  feeling  seemed  to  calm 
the  passions  of  some^  and  open  the  heart  to  pity, 
it  had  a  contrary  effect  on  others,  rendering  tliem 
mart  rigoroiu  and  inhuman, — HumhoUU, 

.  8216.  Jtn)OME]!IT8,Ck)d'8,ml8U]id6nitood.  ''Do 
you  not  perceive,  Mr.  MUton,"  Charles  II.  is  said 
to  have  said  to  the  sightless  old  poet,  "  that  your 
blindness  is  a  judgment  of  Gk>d  for  taking  part 
against  the  late  King,  my  father  ?  "  "  Nay, "  is  said 
to  have  said  Milton,  calmly;  "if  I  have  lost  my 
sight  through  Grod's  judgment,  what  con  you  say  of 
your  father,  who  lost  his  head  ?  " — Prancii  Jaawu 

8217.  JUSTICE,  and  Mendahip.  Themistodes, 
when  he  was  told  that  he  would  govern  the  Athe- 
nians extremely  well  if  he  would  do  it  without  respect 
of  persons,  said,  "May  I  never  sit  on  a  tribunal 
whirt  my  friend*  ihaU  noi  find  more  favour  from  me 
than  strangers." — Plutardu 

3218.  JUSTICE,  and  friendship.  Agesilans,  ui 
other  respects  strictly  and  inflexibly  just,  wrote 
concerning  a  friend  of  his  to  Hydreius  the  Carian, 
"  If  Nicias  is  innocent,  acquit  him ;  if  he  is  not 
innocent,  acquit  him  on  my  account.  However,  be 
sure  to  acquit  him." — Plutarek  {condensed). 

8219.  JUSTICE,  and  meioy.  On  a  certain  day, 
the  poet  (Victor  Hugo)  tells  us,  he  beheld  an  un- 
known woman,  who  seemed  to  float  out  of  a  cloud. 
Winged  she  was,  and  it  seemed  as  if  honey  was  on 


her  lips  and  heaven  in  her  eyes.  Now,  this  woman 
did  naught  but  point  out  the  right  road  to  footaore 
and  hearteore  toayfaren,  and  it  seemed  that  her 
voice  said  only,  '*  Lo !  ye  have  missed  the  way." 
And  when  he  drew  near  he  saw  that  this  woman's 
eye  had  blessed  whatsoever  it  looked  on,  so  piercing, 
yet  mild  it  was,  and  that  this  gush  and  overflow  of 
unstinted,  unmeted  kindness  made  some  to  think 
her  erased.  Then  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  wor- 
shipped, for  he  deemed  he  knew  her  features.  But 
she,  reading  his  thoughts,  said  sadly,  "Dost  thou 
too  know  me  nott  My  son,  thou  deemest  me 
Mercy.  Not  so;  my  name  is  Justice." — LiUrdry 
Wofid. 

8220.  JUSTICE,  A  parent's  Iots  of.  How 
astonishing  was  the  rigid  justice  of  Brutus  the 
Elder,  who,  in  spite  of  i3l  the  passions  of  a  father, 
passed  sentence  of  death  upon  his  own  sons  for  con- 
spiring against  the  liberty  of  their  country.  While 
these  youths  stood  trembling  and  weeping  before 
him,  and  hoping  their  tears  would  be  the  most 
powerful  defence  with  a  father ;  while  the  Senate 
whispered  for  the  moderation  of  the  punishment^ 
and  that  they  might  escape  with  banishment ;  while 
his  fellow-consul  was  silent;  while  the  multitude 
trembled,  and  expected  th'e  decision  with  horror, 
the  inexorable  Brutus  rose,  in  all  the  stern  majesty 
of  justice,  and  turning  to  the  lictors,  who  were  the 
executioners,  said  to  them, "  To  you,  lictors,  I  deliver 
them."  In  this  sentence  he  persisted,  inexorable, 
notwithstanding  the  weeping  intercession  of  the 
multitude  and  the  cries  of  the  young  men,  oaUing 
upon  their  father  by  the  most  endearing  names. 
The  lictors  seized  them,  stripped  them  naked,  bound 
their  hands  behind  them,  beat  them  with  rods,  and 
then  struck  off  their  heads  ;  the  inexorable  Brutus 
looking  on  the  bloody  spectacle  with  unaltered 
countenance.  Thus  the  feUUur  wu  lost  in  the  judge  ; 
the  love  of  justice  overcame  all  the  fondness  of  the 
parent ;  private  interest  was  swallowed  up  in  re- 
gard for  the  public  good  and  the  honour  and  secu- 
rity of  government. — Pretident  Davis. 

8221.  JUSTICE,  Inherent  dislike  to.  When 
Aiistides,  so  remarkable  for  his  inviolable  attach- 
ment to  justice,  was  tried  by  the  people  at  Athens, 
and  condemned  to  banishment,  a  peasant  who 'was 
unacquainted  with  the  person  of  Aristides  applied 
to  him  to  vote  against  Aristides.  "Has  he  done 
you  any  wrong,"  said  Aristides,  "  that  you  are  for 
punishing  him  in  this  manner?"  "No,"  replied 
the  countryman,  "  I  don't  even  know  him ;  but  I 
am  tired  and  angry  loith  hearing  every  one  eaU  him 
the  jusL^'—Bvck. 

8222.  JUSTICE,  InstinctiTe  sense  ofl  Hugo 
Arnot,  the  ingenious  author  of  the  "  History  of  Edin- 
burgh," though  unsound  in  his  religious  opinions, 
had  a  strong  sense  of  honour,  and  accordingly 
was  in  the  habit  of  declining  all  causes  which  did 
not  appear  founded  in  law  and  justice.  Having 
refused  a  case  put  into  his  hands  by  an  intending 
litigant, te  said  to  the  individual,  "Pray,  sir,  what 
do  you  suppose  me  to  be?"  "A  lawyer,"  replied 
the  other.  "  I  thought,"  rejoined  Amot,  "  that  you 
had  taken  me  for  a  sooundreL  "— i2n;.  CharUs  Rogerst 
LL.D. 

8223.  JUSTICE,  Love  of.  Aristides  was  carry* 
ing  on  a  prosecution  against  his  enemy,  and  after 
he  had  brought  his  charge,  the  judges  were  going 
to  pass  sentence  witiiout  hearing  the  person  aocusad. 
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He  rose  np  to  his  asustance,  entreating  that  he 
might  be  beai^  and  have  the  privilege  which  the 
laws  allowed. — Plxttarck, 

8224.  JUSTICE,  Love  ofl  While  Athens  was 
governed  by  thirty  tyrants,  Socrates,  the  philosopher, 
was  summoned  to  the  Senate-honse,  and  ordered  to 
ffo  with  some  other  persons  they  named  to  seize  one 
Leon,  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune,  whom  they  deter- 
mined to  put  out  of  the  way,  that  they  might  enjoy 
bis  estate.  This  commission  Socrates  flatly  refused, 
and,  not  satisfied  therewith,  added  bis  reasons  for 
such  refusal—*'  I  will  never  willingly  assist  an  nn> 
just  act."  Chericles  sharply  replied,  *'Do8t  thou 
think,  Socrates,  to  talk  always  in  this  high  style, 
and  not  to  suffer  ? "  "  Far  from  it,"  added  he  ;  *'  / 
exped  to  tuffer  a  ikoutand  ilU,  but  none  so  great  as 
to  do  unjustly." 

8220.  JUSTICE,  merely  punitlTe.  At  London- 
derry, above  their  courthouse  there,  I  saw  a  figure 
of  Justice.  The  wind  had  Uown  away  the  tealee,  and 
left  only  (he  eword  f^Outhrie, 

8226.  JUSTICE,  One  reason  for.  A  man  dared 
to  step  from  the  crowd  and  claim  of  him  (Mahomet) 
a  concealed  debt^  "Help  thyself,"  said  the  pro- 
phet ;  "  it  is  better  to  blvih  in  this  life  before  men 
for  one's  injustice,  than  to  blush  in  tbe  other  world 
before  God." — Lamartine. 

8227.  JUSTICE,  restrained.  The  Emperor 
Julian  restrained,  with  calmness  and  dignity,  the 
warmth  of  an  advocate  who  proeecated  for  extortion 
the  president  of  the  Narbonnese  province.  "  Who 
will  ever  be  found  guilty,"  exclaimed  the  vehement 
Delphidins,  "if  it  be  enough  to  deny!"  "And 
who^"  replied  Julian,  **wiU  ever  be  intiaeetU  if  it 
be  sufficient  to  affirm  !  *'—Oibbon, 

8228.  JUSTICE,  RetribntiTe.  One  remembers, 
of  course,  the  Regent  Morton  hugged  to  death  by 
the  "maiden"  he  had  been  the  means  of  intro- 
dudng  into  Scotland.  The  French  doctor,  GuiUo- 
tin,  is  even  now  not  uncommonly  believed  to  have 
perished  in  the  Beign  of  Terror  by  the  instrument 
invented  by  and  named  after  him ;  whereas  he 
quietly  died  in  his  bed,  many  many  years  later 
tnan  that  But  the  Revolution  history  is  well 
stored  with  instances  like  that  of  Ohfiier,  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  criminal  tribunal  at  Lyons 
— the  guillotine  which  he  had  sent  for  from  Fans 
to  destrov  his  enemies  being  first  destined  to  sever 
his  own  head  from  his  body.  A  bungling  execu- 
tioner prolonged  the  last  agonies  of  this  man,  who, 
in  fact,  was  hacked  to  death,  not  decapitated.  He 
tasted  slowly,  as  Lamartine  says,  of  the  death,  a 
thiret  for  viioh  he  had  $0  often  Bought  to  eaeiU  in 
the  people  ;  "  he  was  glutted  with  blood,  but  it  was 
his  own."  Alison  recognises  in  the  death  of  Murat 
a  memorable  instance  of  the  moral  retribution 
which  often  attends  on  "great  deeds  of  iniquity, 
and  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  very  acts  which 
appeared  to  place  them  beyond  its  reach."  He 
underwent  in  1815  the  very  fate  to  which,  seven 
years  before,  be  had  consigned  a  hundred  Spaniards 
at  Madrid,  guilty  of  no  other  crime  than  that  of 
defending  their  country  ;  and  thisi  as  Sir  Archibald 
adds,  "  by  the  application  of  a  law  to  his  own  case 
whidi  he  himself  had  introduced  to  check  the 
attempt  of  the  Bourbons  to  regain  a  throne  which 
be  had  usurped." — Franeie  Jaeocc 


8829.  JUSTICE,  Sense  of.  It  is  said  of  Sir  John 
Fitz-James,  that  the  instant  he  was  seated  upon 
the  bench  he  lost  all  recollection  of  his  best  friends, 
that  would' in  the  least  degree  have  interfered  with 
the  administration  of  justice.  A  relation  once  soli- 
cited a  favour  of  him.  "  Come  to  my  house,**  said  he, 
"and  I  will  deny  you  nothing ;  but  in  the  King's 
court  I  must  do  you  justice." 

8280.  JUSTICE,  should  not  be  delayed.  When 
Sir  Thomas  More  was  Lord  Chancellor  he  decreed 
a  gentleman  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  a  poor  widow 
whom  he  had  wronged ;  to  whom  the  gentleman 
said,  "  Then  I  hope  your  lordship  will  grant  me  a 
long  day  to  pay  it."  "  I  will  grant  your  motion," 
said  the  Chancellor.  "  Monday  next  is  St  Barnabas 
Day,  which  is  the  longest  day  in  the  year ;  pay  it  to 
the  widow  that  day,  or  I  will  commit  you  to  the 
Fleet." 

8881.  JUSTICE,  Unswerving.  When  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Matthew  Hale  was 
romarkable  for  his  impartiality  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  One  of  the  peers,  wishing  to  influ- 
ence his  judgment,  called  upon  him  at  his  chambers, 
stating  that  he  had  a  suit  in  law  to  be  tried  beforo 
him,  and  that  he  was  anxious  to  acquaint  him  with 
it,  that  he  might  the  better  understand  it  when  it 
came  to  be  hwtd  in  court  The  judge  interrupted 
him,  saying  he  never  received  any  information  of 
causes  but  in  open  courts  whero  both  parties  were 
to  be  heard  alike.  His  grace  complamed  to  the 
King  of  the  rudeness  he  experienced,  but  the  King 
susWned  both  the  honour  and  the  office  of  the  Baron, 
affirming  that  he  verily  believed  that  he  would  him- 
self have  been  need  no  better  had  he  gone  to  solicit 
him  in  any  of  his  own  causes.  If  snob  the  exact 
and  unswerving  vsctitude  of  an  earthly  ruler,  how 
much  mora  so  ue  justice  of  Him  to  whom  we  shall 
one  day  give  account  I 

8282.  JUSTIFICATIOV,  and  its  aocompani- 
ments.  A  prisoner  may  be  dismissed  from  the  bar, 
acquitted  of  the  charge,  or  he  may  be  convicted  but 
pardoned ;  but  he  may  go  with  all  the  principles 
of  wickedness  as  strong  as  ever  within  him.  His 
condition  is  changed,  but  not  hie  eharaeter.  But  it 
is  never  so  in  Grod's  dealings  with  men.  In  every 
case  whero  thero  is  iustification,  sanotification  ac- 
companies it — Wardiaw, 

8288.  JUSTZnCATION,  merely  OTaded.    "Pri. 

soner  at  the  bar,"  a  southern  magistrate  is  credited 
with  saying,  "the  Court  agrees  in  findine  you  'not 
guilty '  this  time,  hut  don't  do  it  again^*  Let  us 
be  suro  that  in  this  Good's  law  goes  deeper  than 
human  laws,  and  does  not  evade  the  point  at  issue 
in  this  way. — B, 

8284.  JUSTIFICATION,  most  be  of  Christ,  not 
of  works.  If  it  be  shameful  to  ronounce  error  and 
sacrifice  all  to  truth,  I  do  very  willingly  take  this 
shame  to  myself,  in  a  copy  of  verses  which  I 
f  onnerly  wrote,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  a  generoos 
benefactor.    I  remember  the  following  lines  :— 

"  Our  wants  relieved  by  thy  indulgent  ears 
Shall  give  ihee  oourage  at  the  dreadful  bar. 
And  stud  tho  crown  thou  shalt  for  ever  wear.* 

These  lines,  in  whatever  bands  they  aro  lodged,  and 
whatever  else  of  a  like  kind  may  have  dropped  from 
my  pen,  /  flow  puhUely  ditelaim  ;  they  aro  the  very 
roverse  of  my  present  belief,  in  which  I  hope  to  pre- 
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«aT«re  m  long  tm  I  have  any  being.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  Buppoae  that  any  work  of  mine  shonld,  in 
order  to  create  my  peace  or  cherish  my  ooofidenoe, 
be  coupled  with  Obrist'B  most  holy  acts.  "  I  will 
trust,  and  not  be  afraid."  Wherefore  ?  Beeanse  I 
am  inherently  holy  f  Haiherf  Ood  t»  my  talvaHon  ; 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh  has  finidied  my  trans- 
gression, and  made  an  end  of  my  sin ;  and  in  this 
most  magnificent  work  will  I  rejoice. — Hervey  {eon- 
dented). 

89d5.  JUSTIFIED,  Olorioiu  potitioii  of  the. 
Mr.  Lyford,  a  Puritan  divine,  a  few  days  preyious 
to  his  death,  being  desired  by  his  friends  to  give 
them  some  account  of  his  hopes,  replied,  *'  I  will  let 
yon  know  how  it  is  with  me,  and  on  what  ground  I 
stand.  Here  is  the  great  punishment  of  sin  on  the 
one  hand  ;  and  here  am  I,  a  poor  sinful  creature, 
on  the  other  ;  but  this  is  my  comfort,  the  covenant 
of  grace,  established  upon  so  many  sure  promises, 
haw  satisfied  all.  The  act  of  oblivion  passed  in 
heaven  is,  "  I  will  forgive  their  iniquities,  and  their 
sins  will  I  remember  no  more,  saith  tiie  Lord." 
This  is  the  blessed  privilege  of  all  within  the  cove- 
nant, of  whom  I  am  one.  ...  I  know  my  interest 
in  Christ  .  .  .  Therefore  my  sins,  being  laid  on 
Him,  tlkaU  never  he  charged  en  me.— (CoiuMiueeO. 

sase.  JUSTIFIED,  Impossible  to  be,  by  worka. 

No  matter  how  much  he  (Luther)  stucUed  and 
prayed,  no  matter  how  severely  he  castigated  him- 
self with  fasting  and  watching,  he  found  no  peace 
to  hit  iotd.  Even  when  he  imagined  that  he  had 
satisfied  the  law,  he  often  despabed  of  getting  rid 
of  his  sins  and  of  securing  the  grace  of  Qod. — Mein. 

8237.  JUSTIFIED,  Kan  is,  by  faith  alono.  One 
day,  wishing  to  obtain  an  indulgence  promised  by 
the  Pope  to  all  who  should  ascend  on  their  knees 
what  is  called  Pilate's  staircase,  the  poor  Saxon 
monk  (Luther)  was  humbly  creeping  up  those  steps^ 
when  he  thought  he  heard  a  voice  of  thunder  cry- 
ing from  the  bottom  of  his  heart)  as  at  Wittenberg 
•nd'Bologia^^'ThejustthaUUvebyfttUh."  ...  He 
rises  in  amazement ;  he  shudders  at  himself ;  he  is 
ashamed  of  seeing  to  what  a  depth  superstition  had 
plunged  him.  lU  flies  from  the  scene  of  his  folly. 
...  It  was  in  these  words  God  then  said,  ''I^t 
there  be  light :  and  there  was  Ughf — jyAubigne 
{eondeneed), 

82Sa.  KINDNESS,  a  zeUgiona  aot  Kingsle^yon 
his  way  to  the  pulpi^  after  the  earlier  part  of  the 
service  was  over,  stooped  one  Sunday  morning  to 
pick  up  a  wounded  butterfly  and  lay  it  aside  m  a 
place  of  safety,  and  his  biographer  tells  us  that  he 
considered  this  as  much  a  religious  act  as  the  preach- 
ing of  the  sermon  which  followed. 

8289.  KINDNESS,  done  as  to  Chiiat  A  Rus- 
sian soldier,  one  very  cold,  piercing  night,  kept  duty 
between  one  sentry-boz  and  another.  A  poor 
working  man,  moved  with  pity,  took  off  liis  ooat 
and  lent  it  to  the  soldier  to  keep  him  warm, 
adding  that  he  should  soon  reach  home,  while  the 
soldier  would  be  exposed  out  of  doors  for  the  night 
The  cold  was  so  intense  that  the  soldier  was  found 
dead  in  the  morning.  Some  time  afterwards  the 
poor  man  was  laid  on  his  deathbed,  and  in  a  dream 
saw  Jesus  appear  to  him.  **  You  have  got  my  ooat 
on,**  said  the  man.  '*  Yes ;  it  is  the  coat  fou  laU 
to  me  th4U  cold  nighi  when  I  was  on  duty,  and  yon 


passed  by.    I  was  naked,  and  you  clothed  me." — 
C^irittian  Age, 

8840.  KINDNESS,  Dnty  of.  I  see  in  this  world 
two  heaps  of  human  happiness  and  misery.  Now 
if  I  can  take  but  the  smallest  bit  from  one  heap 
and  add  it  to  the  other  I  carry  a  point;  if  as 
I  go  home  a  child  has  dropped  a  halfpenny,  and 
by  giving  it  another  I  can  wipe  away  its  tears,  I  feel 
I  M9e  £m€  tomething, — Hev.  John  Netoton, 

^  8841.  KINDNESS,  False.  No  man  has  any 
right  to  make  that  which  he  believes  to  be  the 
trath  of  Qod  any  less  exacting,  less  sharp  or  clear, 
because  he  thinks  his  fellow-men  will  not  accept  it 
if  he  states  it  in  its  blankest  and  baldest  form.  I 
read  an  incident  in  a  newspaper  the  other  day  that 
seems  to  me  to  illustrate  this  point  A  tired  and 
dusty  traveller  was  leaning  agidnst  a  lamp-post  in 
the  dty  of  Rochester,  and  he  turned  and  looked 
around  him  and  said,  ''  How  far  is  it  to  Farming- 
ton  ?  "  and  a  boy  in  the  crowd  said,  "Eight  miles." 
"Do  you  think  it  is  so  far  as  that  ?  *'  said  the  poor 
tired  traveller.  *'  Well,  leeinff  that  you  are  so  tued, 
I  will  call  it  seven  ndles.**  The  boy,  with  his  heart 
overflowing  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  pitied 
the  exhausted  traveller,  and  chose  to  call  it  seven 
miles.  I  know  that  I  have  seen  statements  of  the 
truth  that  have  dictated  the  same  answer.  Never 
make  the  road  from  Rochester  to  Farmington  seven 
miles  when  you  know  it  is  eight  Do  not  do  a  wrong 
to  truth  out  of  regard  for  men. — Beeeher, 

8848.  KINDNESS.  Law  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  a 
gay  party  at  Versailles,  thought  he  perceived  an 
opportunity  of  relating  a  facetious  story.  He  com- 
menced, but  ended  the  tale  abruptly  and  insipidly. 
One  of  the  company  soon  afterwards  leaving  the 
room,  the  King  said,  "  I  am  sure  you  must  all  have 
observed  how  very  uninteresting  my  anecdote  was. 
I  did  not  recollect  till  I  began  that  the  turn  of 
the  narrative  reflected  very  severely  on  the  imme- 
diate ancestor  of  the  Prince  Armigue,  who  has  just 
quitted  us ;  and  on  thifi,  as  on  every  occasion,  I 
think  it  far  better  to  epoU  a  good  ttory  than  distress 
a  Vforthy  man.** 

8848.  KINDNESS,  Memory  of.  A  little  boy  had 
died.  His  bodv  was  laid  out  in  a  darkened  room, 
waiting  to  be  laid  away  in  the  cold,  lone  grave. 
His  mother  and  little  sister  went  in  to  look  at  the 
sweet  face  of  the  precious  sleeper,  for  his  face  was 
beautiful  even  in  death.  As  thi^  stood  gazing  the 
little  ffirl  asked  to  shake  his  hand.  The  child  re- 
peated the  request,  and  seemed  very  anxious  about 
it  So  the  mother  took  the  cold  hand  and  placed  it 
In  hers.  The  child  looked  at  it  a  moment,  caressed 
it  fondly,  and  then  looking  up  through  tears,  said, 
«  Mother,  this  hand  never  struck  me,** 

8844.  KINDNESS,  Natural  He  (the  Rev.  Ebe- 
nezer  Brown)  had  established  a  week-day  sermon 
in  North  Ferry,  about  two  miles  from  his  own 
town,  Inverkeiudng.  It  was  winter,  and  a  wild, 
stormy,  and  dangerous  day.  His  daughters  besought 
him  not  to  go ;  he  smiled  vaeuely,  but  continued 
getting  into  his  big  coat  Nothing  would  stay  him, 
and  away  he  and  the  pony  stumbled  through  the 
dumb  and  blinding  snow.  He  was  half-way  on  his 
journey,  and  had  got  into  the  sermon  he  was  going 
to  preach,  and  was  utterly  insensible  to  the  outward 
storm ;  his  pony,  getting  its  feet  balled,  staggered 
about,  and  at  last  upset  his  master  and  himsdf  into 
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the  ditch  at  the  roadside.  The  feeble,  heedless, 
rapt  old  man  might  have  perished  there  had  not 
some  oarten  bringing  up  whisky-casks  from  th^ 
Ferry  seen  the  catastrophe  and  rushed  up^  raising 
him,  and  dichtin'  him  with  much  commiseration 
and  blunt  speech — **  Puir  auld  man  I  what  brooht 
ye  here  in  sic  a  day  ?  "  There  they  were,  a  rough 
crew,  surrounding  the  saintly  man,  some  putting 
on  his  hat,  sorting  and  cheering  him,  and  others 
knocking  the  balls  off  the  pony's  feet  and  stufiKng 
them  with  grease.  He  was  most  polite  and.  grate- 
ful, and  one  of  these  cordial  ruffians  having  pierced 
a  cask,  brought  him  a  horn  of  whisky,  and  said, 
■'Tak'  that ;  it'll  hearten  ye."  He  took  the  horn, 
and  bowing  to  them  said,  '*  Sirs,  let  us  give  thanks  1 " 
and  there,  by  the  roadside,  in  the  drift  and  storm, 
with  these  wdd  fdlowi,  he  asked  a  hUaing  on  it,  and 
for  his  kind  deliverers,  and  took  a  tasting  of  the 
horn.  The  men  cried  like  children.  They  lifted 
him  on  his  pony,  and  going  with  him ;  and  when 
the  rest  arrived  in  Inverkeithing  the^  repeated  the 
story  to  everybody,  and  broke  down  m  tears  when- 
ever they  came  to  the  blessing.  "  And  to  think  o' 
askin*  a  blessin'  on  a  tass  o*  whisky !  **^  Next  Pres- 
bytery dav,  after  the  ordinary  business  was  over,  he 
rose  up— he  seldom  spoke— and  said,  "  Moderator, 
I  have  something  personal  to  myself  to  say.  I  have 
often  said  that  real  kindness  belongs  only  to  true 
Christians,  but" — and  then  he  told  the  story  of 
these  men — "  but  more  true  kindnen  I  never  experi- 
enced than  from  these  lads.  They  may  have  had 
the  grace  of  Qod — I  don't  Imow ;  but  I  never  mean 
again  to  be  so  potitive  in  speaking  of  this  matter." 
—John  Brawn,  M,D. 

3246.  KINDNESS,  Payment  of.  The  Rev.  John 
Craig,  colleague  of  Knox,  having  gone  to  reside 
in  Bologna,  found  a  copy  of  Calvin's  '*  Institutes," 
which  God  made  the  means  of  his  conversion.  He 
was  seized  as  a  heretic  soon  after,  and  condemned 
to  be  burnt  at  Rome ;  but  on  the  evening  preceding 
the  day  of  execution  the  reigning  Pontiff  died,  and, 
according  to.  custom,  the  doors  of  all  the  prisons 
were  thrown  open.  All  others  were  released  except 
heretics.  That  night,  however,  a  tumult  was  excited, 
and  Oraig  and  his  companions  escaped.  They  had 
entered  a  small  inn,  when  they  were  overtaken  by 
a  potty  of  soldiers  sent  to  apprehend  them.  The 
captain  looked  Craig  steadfastly  in  the  face,  and 
asked  him  if  he  remembered  having  once  relieved 
a  poor  wounded  soldier  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bologna.  Craig  had  forgotten  it.  "  But,"  said  the 
capt&,  "  1  am  the  man;  I ehall  requite  your  kind- 
iteit.  You  are  at  liberty  ;  your  companions  I  must 
take  with  me,  but  I  shall  treat  them  with  all  pos- 
sible lenity."  He  gave  him  all  the  money  he  had, 
and  Craig  escaped.  His  money  soon  failed  him  ; 
yet  God,  who  feeds  the  ravens,  did  not.  Lying  at 
the  side  of  a  wood,  a  dog  came  running  up  to  him 
with  a  purse  in  its  teeth.  Suspecting  some  evil, 
he  attempted  to  drive  the  animal  away,  but  in  vain. 
He  at  length  took  the  purse,  and  found  in  it  a  sum 
of  money  which  carried  him  to  Vienna. 

8246.  KINDNESS,  Power  ol  A  Christian  lady 
waa  told  of  a  very  depraved  woman  who  had  ruined 
herself  by  debauchery,  but  was  of  so  violent  a  temper 
that  no  one  durst  interiere  with  her.  She  proposed 
to  go  up  and  see  her,  but  was  warned,  "She  will 
kill  you."  Entering  the  miserable  apartment,  a 
withered,  miserable-looking  creature  raised  herself 
upon  her  elbow,  and  with  frenzied  look  demanded 


what  she  wanted.  She  replied,  "I  love  30U;  I, 
want  to  be  kind  to  you,  because  Jesus  loves  you." 
Going  forward,  she  kissed  her  brow,  and,  notwith- 
standing violent,  repelling  worda,  kiued  her  again. 
"Go  away,"  was  the  cry,  "go  awayl  You  wiU 
break  my  heart ;  yon  put  me  in  mind  of  my  mother. 
Never  has  any  one  kissed  me  as  she  did;  never 
have  I  been  so  treated  since  I  lost  her :  many  kicks 
and  blows  have  I  had,  but  no  kisses  like  this."  The 
fountain  offeding  teas  opened,  the  confidence  of  the 
heart  was  won,  and  step  by  step  that  all  but  utterly 
lost  soul  was  led  back  to  Jesus. 

8247.  KINDNESS,  Power  ol  Euclid,  a  disciple 
of  Socrates,  having  offended  his  brother,  the  brother 
cried  out  in  a  rage,  "  Let  me  die,  if  I  am  not  re- 
venged on  you  one  time  or  other  1 "  to  whom  Euclid 
repUed,  "  And  let  me  die,  if  I  do  not  soften  you  by 
my  kindnesses^  and  make  you  love  me  as  well  as 
ever." 

8248.  KINDNESS,  Power  of.  Arcadius,  an  Ar- ' 
give,  was  incessantly  railing  at  Philip  of  Macedon. 
venturing  once  into  the  dominiqns  of  Philip,  the 
oourtiers  reminded  their  Prince  that  he  had  now  an 
opportunity  to  punbh  Arcadius  for  his  past  inso- 
lences, and  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  repeat  them. 
The  King,  however,  instead  of  seizing  the  hostile 
stranger,  dismissed  him  loaded  with  courtesies  and 
Idndnesses.  Some  time  after  word  was  brought 
that  the  King's  old  enemy  was  become  one  of  hit 
learmett  friendi,  and  did  nothing  but  diffuse  his 
praises  wherever  he  went  On  hearing  thia  Philip 
turned  to  his  oourtieis,  and  asked,  with  a  smile, 
•*  Am  not  I  a  better  physician  than  you ! " 

8249.  KINDNESS,  Power  of.  "  How  is  it,"  said 
an  Illustrious  lady  to  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  "that 
you  exercise  such  a  subjugating  power  over  dogs  T  " 
Smiling  briefly  and  modestly,  sir  Edwin  answered, 
**  By  peeping  into  their  hearts  ! "  And  in  that  way 
he  won  the  love  of  "  Tinv,"  the  little  white  stray 
terrier  (given  to  him  by  the  friend  that  rescued  it) 
who  never  left  his  side,  and  whom  the  great  artist 
embraced  shortly  before  hia  last  breath,  saying, 
"  My  dear  little  white  dog,  nobody  can  love  me  hail 
so  much  as  thou  dost" 

8260.  KINDNESS,  Power  of.  It  must  have  been 
a  strange  feeling  that  stole  into  the  heart  of  an 
imaginative  man  who,  in  the  early  ages,  fiifet  saw 
the  rude  earth  or  ores  heaped  upon  fuel,  and  coals 
upon  the  ore,  and  then,  in  the  growing  intensity  of 
heat,  at  length  beheld  the  flashing  drops  trickling 
down  and  flowing  out  like  water  I  The  struggle  is 
over !  The  hammer  could  not  beat  it  out,  pinchers 
could  not  pull  it^  the  frost  could  not  reach  it,  nor 
pressure  overcome  it.  But  the  silent  searching 
of  fire  overcomes  the  tough  metal ;  it  yields,  and 
flows  sparklingdown— subdued  by  coals  l—Preacher^e 
LaiUem. 

8251.  KINDNESS,  remembered.  A  sun-dial  in 
Spain  hM  this  appropriate  motto  engraved  upon 
it :— "  /  mark  only  the  bright  houn."  Let  this  be 
our  motto.  In  life  let  us  forget  the  dark  days^  and 
remember  only  the  bright  ones.  Let  us  forget  the 
evils  others  have  done  us,  and  remember  only  deeds 
of  kindness. 

8262.  KINDNESS,  remembered.  On  one  of  my 
boat  journeys  on  the  Yangtsze  I  put  in  about  dusk 
at  Hwang  Sz  Kang,  and  I  had  no  sooner  finished 
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proAching  on  shore  than  a  man  msbed  after  me  on 
.to  the  boat,  with  hands  fall  of  peaches,  which  he 
pressed  me  to  accept  I  told  him  that  I  was  not 
aware  that  I  had  done  anything  to  warrant  my 
taking  them ;  but  he  would  hear  of  no  refnsaL 
"Yon  are  from  Hankow,  are  yon  not!"  said  he. 
''Tes,"  I  replied.  "Well,  you  will  probably  not 
remember  me,*'  he  added ;  "  but  a  few  yeara  ago  I 
went  up  to  your  hospital  there,  yeiy  ill  indeed,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  Dr.  Mackenzie  I  certainly  should 
not  have  lived.  And  not  only  so^  but  when  all  \ny 
money  was  exhausted  he  supported  me  for  a  whole 
month,  and  both  he  and  the  native  assistants  treated 
me  with  so  much  kindness  that»  when  I  saw  you 
here,  knowing  as  I  did  that  you  must  be  connected 
with  the  mission,  I  thought  the  least  that  I  could 
do  was  to  give  you  some  slight  acknowledgment  of 
the  kindness  shown  mei  I  am  but  a  poor  man — a 
huckster — and  in  a  Teiy  small  way,  but  I  shall  be 
only  too  glad  if  yoa  wul  accept  these  peaches." — 
Jte».D.BilL 

8268.  KINDNESS,  Betnm  for.  At  Worms^  when 
Luther  had  returned,  forsaken  and  dispirited,  to  his 
hotel,  a  servant  entered,  bearing  a  silver  vase  filled 
with  refreshing  beverage,  the  offering  of  the  aged 
Duke  Eric  of  Brunswick,  a  powerful  lord  belonging 
to  the  Pope's  puty.  As  the  Beformer,  touched 
deeply  by  the  kinoness,  drank,  he  said,  "As  on 
this  day  Duke  Eric  has  remembered  me,  may  the 
Lord  Jesus  Obrist  remember  him  in  an  hour  of  his 
last  struggle  1 "  The  servant  took  back  the  message 
to  his  master.  The  aged  Dxike  called  to  mind  these 
words  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  and  addressing 
a  young  man  who  stood  at  his  bedside,  said,  "  Take 
the  Bible  and  read  to  me,*'  The  youth  read  the 
words  of  Christ,  and  the  soul  of  the  dying  man  took 
comfort :  "  VHioioever  thall  give  you  a  eup  of  cold 
water  to  drink  in  my  name,  because  ye  belong  to 
Christ,  Terily  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall  not  lose  his 
reward. ' 

8254.  KINDNESS,  Secret  of.  We  had  travelled 
far,  and  were  hungry,  thirsty,  and  fatigued.  Erom 
the  fear  of  lions  we  preferred  remaining  at  the 
village  during  the  night.  The  people  rather  roughly 
direi^ed  us  to  halt  at  a  distances  We  asked  water, 
but  they  would  not  supply  it  I  offered  the  three 
or  four  buttons  which  still  remained  on  myjacket 
for  a  little  milk ;  this  also  was  refused.  We  had 
the  prospect  of  a  hungry  night  at  a  distance  from 
water,  though  within  sight  of  the  river.  When 
twilight  drew  on  a  woman  approached.  She  bore 
on  her  head  a  bundle  of  wood,  and  bad  a  yessel  of 
milk  in  her  hand.  She  handed  the  latter  to  us, 
laid  down  the  wood,  and  returned  to  the  village. 
A  second  time  she  approached  with  a  cooking-vessel, 
a  leg  of  mutton,  and  water,  sat  down  without  say- 
ing a  wonl.  prepared  the  fire,  and  put  on  the  meat. 
We  asked  her  again  and  i^ain  who  she  was.  She 
remained  silent,  till  entreated  to  give  us  a  reason 
for  such  unlooked-for  kindness  to  strangers.  The 
solitary  tear  stole  down  her  sable  cheek  when  she 
replied,  '* I  love  Him  whose  aervantt  you  are;  and 
surely  it  is  my  duty  to  give  you  a  cup  of  cold  water 
in  His  name.  My  heart  is  full ;  therefore  I  cannot 
speak  the  joy  I  feel  to  see  you  in  this  out-of-the- 
world  place."  On  learning  that  she  was  a  solitary 
light  burning  in  a  dark  place,  I  asked  her  Jiow  eke 
kept  up  the  life  of  Ood  in  her  soul,  in  the  entire 
absence  of  the  communion  of  saints.  She  drew 
from  her  bosom  a  copy  of  the  Dutch  Testament 


which  she  had  received  when  in  school  some  yean 
previous.  *<  Thie,"  she  said,  "  i»  the  fountain  whence 
I  drink;  thii  is  the  oil  which  makes  my  lamp 
bum  I  "^Mojfat  (eondeneed). 

8256.  KINDNESS,  to  the  weary.  That  is  a 
pretty  stoiy  of  him  (Irving)  when  he  was  the  star 
of  Glasgow,  as  the  co-pastor  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  when 
on  his  way  to  some  great  Presbytery  meeting  in  the 
country,  and  a  number  of  the  brethren  poured  in 
in  oarrisges.  The  tall,  remarkable  figure  of  Lrving 
was  at  last  seen  coming  along  with  a  heayy  bur- 
den upon  his  back,  and  a  poor  worn-out  Irishman 
wearisomely  limping  along  by  his  side.  He  excited 
great  laughter  among  those  who  knew  him  ;  but  he 
could  see  no  occasion  for  laughter.  He  had  found 
the  poor  creature  broken  down>and  sick  of  heart  on 
the  way,  so  he  iiad  shouldered  the  pack  to  help  the 
poor  man  on  his  Journey.  '*  Bit  countrymen  were 
kind  to  me,**  said  the  great,  noble^  simple-hearted, 
and  childlike  Irving ;  and  this  was  the  only  answer 
he  deigned  to  give  to  the  sneerers. — Paxton  Hood, 

8256.  KINDNESS,  towards  those  thought  repro- 
bate. A  popish  princess  was  entreated  by  some 
Romish  ecclesiastics  to  concur  with  them  in  bring- 
ing a  supposed  heretic  to  the  flames.  "Is  it  not 
true,"  asked  she,  "that  heretics  bum  for  ever  in 
hell  fire  ?  "  "  Without  doubt,"  was  the  reply  of  the 
priests.  "Then,"  added  she,  "it  would  be  too 
severe  to  bum  them  in  both  worlds.  Since  they 
are  devoted  to  endless  miseiy  hereafter,  it  is  but 
justice  to  let  them  live  unmolested  here." 

■m 

8257.  KINDNESS,  under  the  guise  of  omelty. 
Kmdness  in  the  guise  of  cruelty  was  shown  in  a 
novel  way  by  a  Montana  stage-driver.  The  stage 
was  on  its  way  from  Deer  Lodge  to  Missoula,  and 
was  passing  over  the  Flint  Creek  Hills.  So  intense 
was  the  cold  that  the  only  passengers — a  woman 
and  her  child — were  in  danger  of  freezing  to  death. 
The  driver  saw  that  drowsiness,  the  first  stage  of 
freezing,  had  fallen  upon  the  wretched  woman.  He 
put  his  coat  around  her,  but  her  blood  seemed  to 
be  standing  stilL  Then  he  grew  very  harsh,  seized 
the  woman,  dragged  her  from  the  coach,  and  left 
her  by  the  roadside.  "  Oh,  my  baby  1 "  the  mother 
cried.  The  driver  cracked  his  whip.  The  stage 
flew  over  the  snow,  with  the  woman  running  after. 
The  race  was  kept  up  for  nearly  two  miles,  when 
the  driver  took  the  mother  in  and  again  wrapped 
his  coat  around  her.  By  a  clever  ruse  he  had  thus 
warmed  her  blood  and  saved  her  life.— Xt^/(<  and 
£A>ve  Magatine» 

8258.  KINDNESSi  Wordi  o&  In  Parkhurst 
Prison  the  governor  told  me  he  once  had  twenty- 
five  children,  the  refuse  of  society.  He  collected 
them  together,  and  spoke  to  them  kindly  of  what 
they  might  derive  from  the  cultivation  of  better 
feelings,  and  told  them  that  his  object  was  to  do 
all  he  could  to  remove  their  misfortunes ;  and  the 
result  was  they  burst  into  tears — they  clung  to  his 
knees  while  they  said,  "  Thit  it  the  first  moment  in 
our  livet  that  we  ever  heard  a  word  of  kindness." — 
Bishop  of  Norwich, 

8269.  KINODOM,  of  Christ,  Interest  In.  I  shall 
never  forget  what  a  dying  Christian  man  onoe  said 
to  me.  As  be  approached  very  near  his  end  I  asked 
him  what  I  should  pray  for,  expecting  that  he  would 
have  some  request  penonal  to  himself  to  make.  To 
my  surprise  and  oelight  he  said,  "Pray  that  the 
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kingdom  of  ChriMt  may  he  exUndid,"  There  is  an 
exalted  itote  of  heart  ponible,  when  the  Christian 
forgets  himself  in  the  thought  of  his  Master^s  king- 
dom. It  is  a  self-forgetfnly  unoonsoioos  life,  the 
blessed  life,  the  etenuJ  life,  in  some  of  its  fulness 
and  joy. — Rev.  Samud  Pearton,  M.A. 

8M0.  KINGDOM  of  Chxist,  not  of  this  world. 
An  attempt  had  been  made  to  alarm  the  Emperor 
by  connecting  the  Christian  hope  of  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  with  the  intrigaes  of  the  Jews 
for  the  recovery  of  their  independence.  Domitian 
at  once  Questioned  the  grandchildren  of  Jude  (he 
had  heard  that  they  were  of  the  race  of  David)  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  glorious  Kingdom  for  which 
they  were  looking.  He  was  only  reassured  by 
learning  how  poor  they  were,  and  by  teeing  their 
homy  hands,  which  proved  that  these  supposed 
rivals  of  Cnsar  were  nothing  more  than  simple 
labourers. — £•  De  PressenU, 

8261.  KINGDOM  of  God,  to  bo  sought  first 
When  a  young  man  made  a  public  profession  of 
the  gospel,  his  father,  greatly  offendeo,  gave  him 
this  advice — ''James,  you  should  first  get  yourself 
established  in  a  good  trade,  and  then  think  of  and 
determine  about  religion."  "  Father,"  replied  he^ 
"  Christ  advises  me  very  differently  ;  He  says, 
*<  Seek  yejird  the  kingdom  of  God." 

8S63.  KINGDOM  of  God,  What  is  it  t  A  peasant 
boy,  on  reading  the  passage,  '*  Except  a  man  be 
bom  again  he  cannot  see  the  Kingdom  of  Qod," 
was  asked,  "And  what  is  that  Kingdom t"  He 
paused,  and  with  an  expression  of  seriousness  and 
devotion  which  I  shall  never  forget,  placing  his 
hand  on  his  bosom,  he  said,  "  It  i$  eomkhing  here  I " 
and  then  raising  his  eyes,  he  added,  "ami  iomdhing 
up  yonder/**— -LeifehUd  (abridged). 


8268.  KINGDOM  of  heavon,  Eaterisg.  Mr. 
Swartz  one  day  met  a  Hindoo  dancing-master,  with 
his  female  pupil,  and  told  them  ibat  no  unholy 
persons  sbiJl  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
**  Alas  1  sir,"  said  the  poor  gir^  "  in  that  case 
hardly  any  European  will  ever  enter  it;"  and 
passed  on. 

3264.  KINGDOM  of  hoaven,  SeeUng.  A  young 
lady  under  deep  conviction  was  visiting  at  a  neigh- 
bour's house.  Esther  Haynes,  the  coloured  minister 
of  the  congregation  of  Vermont,'made  bis  appearance. 
He  soon  discovered  her  difficulty.  He  asked  her 
the  following  questions  : — ^'^  Young  woman,  do  you 
expect  to  go  home  to-night  ?  "  **  Yes,  sir."  '*  How 
do  you  expect  to  get  there  ?  "  "I  expect  to  walk." 
"How  will  you  walk?"  The  young  ladv  was 
embarrassed,  and  made  no  reply.  ''Well,  said 
Mr.  Haynes,  "I  will  tell  you  how  youll  walk. 
Yonii  put  one  foot  before  t'other — tliat's  the  way 
youll  get  home,  if  the  Lord  pleases ;  and  you  must 
start  now,  and  go  step  by  step  into  the  Kingdom." 
By  this  singular  introduction  he  arrested  the  young 
lady's  attention.  On  her  way  home  that  night 
every  step  she  took  was  an  admonition  in  the  light 
of  the  instruction  she  had  just  received  to  commit 
her  ways  to  the  Lord.  She  soon  found  relief,  then 
went  on  her  way  rejoicing. — Christian  Age, 

8265.  KINSHIP,  Recognition  of.  It  happened 
in  the  reign  of  King  James,  when  Henry,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  was  Lieutenant  of  Leicestershire,  that 
a  labourer's  son  in  that  county  was  pressed  into  the  | 


wars.  The  old  man  aj  Leicester  requested  that  his 
son  might  be  discharged,  as  being  the  only  staff  of 
his  age»  who  by  his  industry  maintained  him  and  his 
mother.  The  Earl  demanded  his  name,  which  the 
man  for  a  long  time  was  loath  to  tell — as  suspect- 
ing it  a  fault  for  so  poor  a  man  to  tell  the  truth. 
At  last  he  told  his  name  was  Hastings.  ''Cousin 
Hastings,"  said  the  Earl,  "im  eannot  em  he  top 
hranchet  of  the  tree,  though  we  all  spring  from  the 
same  root;  your  son,  my  kinsman,  shall  not  be 
pressed."— TAomos  Fuller, 

8266.  KNOWUDGE,  and  loro.  A  poor  igno- 
rant woman  in  Scotland,  after  being  questioned  by 
a  minister  as  to  her  Christian  knowledge  and  fitness 
for  goinff  to  the  Lord's  Table^  was  told  she  must 
first  study  the  doctrines  of  the  Catechism  for  three 
months,  and  then  she  might  be  more  fit  to  attend 
the  sacrament.  "  O  sir,"  she  oried,  "  I  know  I 
cannot  understand  and  explain  doctrine  like  some 
of  those  you  have  admitted,  but,  sir,  /  fed  I  love 
Ohrid  90  mMoh  that  I  could  die  for  Him  /"  On  the 
ground  of  her  true  self -devoting  love,  she  at  once 
received  a  token  of  admission  to  the  Lord's  Table. 
— Ohriitian  World, 

'  8267.  KNOWLEDGE*  and  praotioo.  One  day, 
Cicero  tells  the  stozy  in  his  treatise  "  On  Old  Age," 
an  aged  Athenian  came  into  the  theatre^  but  not 
one  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  that  immense  crowd 
would  incommode  himself  to  make  room  for  him. 
As,  however,  he  approached  the  ambassadors  from 
Laoedffimon,  who  had  their  own  special  seat,  they 
all  rose  to  receive  him  into  their  midst  The  whole 
assembly  burst  into  applause.  Whereupon  some- 
body said,  "  The  Athenians  know  what  is  good,  hut 
they  will  not  praotiee  iL** — Christian  Family, 

826a  KNOWLEDGE*  and  sncooss.  The  snuth's 
main  business  is  to  shoe  horses.  Let  him  see  that  he 
knows  how  to  do  it ;  for,  should  he  be  able  to  belt  an 
angel  with  a  eirdle  of  gold,  he  will  fail  as  a  smith  if 
he  csnnot  muce  and  fix  a  horse-shoe. — Spwrgeon, 

8262.  KNOWLEDGE,  AppUoatlon  o£  In  a  dark 
night  I  once  saw  a  feeble  uunp  struggling  to  pierce 
the  dense  darkness ;  but  the  mighty  genius  of  night 
defied  its  impotent  rays.  Near  by  I  saw  another 
lamp,  of  the  same  general  pattern, '  whose  light 
streamed  out  dazxlingly  into  the  distant  darkness. 
I  asked,  "Why  does  tills  lamp  give  more  light  than 
the  other!  Is  the  oU  better ! "  "Na"  "Does  it 
bum  more  oil?"  "Na"  "  Is  the  burner  better  f  " 
"No."  But,  surely,  it  generates  more  light?" 
Unexpectedly  the  answer  was,  "  No."  "  Why,  then, 
does  it  emit  a  light  so  much  more  H*-«giiTig  than 
the  other?"  This  was  the  answer:  "Do  you  see 
behind  that  bright  lamp  the  polished  reflector, 
which  the  other  has  not  t  That  r^/leetor  gathers  all 
the  divergent  rays,  and  converges  and  flings  them 
out  in  one  glittering  flood  of  Ught"  Professor 
Jaques  thus  illustrates  two  men  equally  learned — 
one  having  the  power  of  reducing  his  knowledge  to 
practice,  the  other  destitute  of  it — BiUieal  Museum, 

8270.  KNOWLEDGE,  enlarged  at  death.  A 
consumptive  disease  seized  the  eldest  son  and  heir 
of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  which  ended  in  his  death. 
As  he  was  lying  one  day  on  the  sofa  his  tutor  was 
conversing  with  him  on  some  astronomical  subject, 
and  about  the  nature  of  the  fixed  stars.  *  Ah," 
said  he,  "in  a  little  while  /  shall  huno  more  of  this 
than  all  of  you  together." 
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SSTl.  KVOWLEDOS,  nigmaiitarj  naion  ot 
TIm  wisest  men  feel  that  they  know  nothing  oom- 
pAred  with  what  they  are  capable  of  knowing.  I 
was  struck  with  a  remark  that  a  man  once  made  to 
me  on  this  subject.  To  my  mind  he  was  a  marvel 
of  learning.  He  seemed  thoroughly  educated  in 
every  direction.  As  now  there  is  not  a  tree  in  the 
forest  which,  if  you  tap  it»  will  not  run  sap,  so 
there  was  not  a  side  on  which  you  could  touch  him 
where  his  knowledge  did  not  seem  complete.  I 
said  to  htm  one  day,  **  If  I  knew  a  tithe  of  what 
yon  know  I  should  think  myself  very  fortunate." 
Said  he,  ''  Henry,  I  seem  to  myself  like  a  basket 
in  which  are  being  carried  away  the  fragments  of 
a  hotel — a  bit  of  this,  the  fag-end  of  that,  and  all 
sorts  of  things  jumbled  up  together.  I  do  not  know 
ai^hingi  except  little  fragmentary  parts  qf  this, 
that,  and  the  other. " — Beecher, 

8272.  KNOWLEDOE,  Fragmentary  iiatim  of. 
A  missionary  in  Maulmain  linked  a  dying  man  if 
he  was  acquainted  with  Christianity.  *'Yes,*'  he 
replied,  "  I  know  about  going  up  to  God."  Handing 
a  bit  of  paper  containing  some  verses  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Psalm  beginning,  ''Who  shall  ascend  into 
the  hiU  of  the  Lord  ?  "  **  /  know  that  much,**  he  said, 
and  in  that  hope  he  died. 

3278.  EETOWLEDGEi  from  God,  Lo&gliig  for.  On 

the  eve  of  battle  Uie  Roman  soldiers  shot  birds 
with  their  arrows,  and  brought  their  bodies,  still 
palpitating  with  life,  to  the  commissioned  priests, 
who  proceeded  to  search  their  entrails,  with  many 
an  incantation,  in  order  to  detect  signs,  known  only 
to  the  illuminated  and  the  expert,  by  which  to  settle 
difficult  questions  as  to  precarious  results.  "Why 
examine  the  bwUf"  you  ask.  All  priestcraft^  of 
course;  but  then  the  most  bewildered  men  will 
often  have  some  reason  in  their  madness.  The 
birds  flew  very  high.  Twilight  birds  especially  flit 
with  supernatural  mystery  through  the  sides.  They 
seem  very  much  like  angels,  to  those  who  never 
see  angels.  The  name  Dante  applies  to  angels  is 
*'  Birds  of  Grod."  These  wing  creatures  go  up  next 
the  stars,  perhaps  next  heaven ;  they  may  overhear 
God  in  counsel.  It  was  a  conceivable  thing  even 
that  Deity  should  hide  His  Word  in  their  hearts. 
A4td  men  toanted  to  hear  from  Qod.  Unfortunately 
the  space  was  unbridged,  and  no  human  being  could 
fiy.—Charle$  S.  Bobinson,  D.D. 

3274.  KNOWLEDGE,  gained  by  advenity. 
Frederick  the  Fifth,  Elector  Palatine  of  the  Bohe- 
mians, hearing  that  his  army  was  cut  to  pieces,  had 
to  flee,  leaving  his  crown  behind  him.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  he  uttered  the  memorable  saying, 
'*  There  are  virttui  which  mirfortune  only  can  teaSi 
us,  and  it  is  in  adversity  alone  that  princes  learn 
to  know  themselves." — B» 

8276.  KNOWLEDGE,  how  gained.  A  Persian 
philosopher,  being  asked  by  what  method  he  had 
acquired  so  much  knowledge,  answered,  "By  not 
allowing  shame  to  prevent  me  from  oiking  quutione 
when  I  teas  ignorant,** 

3276.  KNOWLEDGE,  lightly  estimated.  Deme- 
trius, satiBfied  with  expelling  the  garrison  (of  Megara), 
declared  the  city  free.  Amid  uiese  transactions  he 
bethou^t  of  Stilpo,  a  philosopher  of  great  reputa- 
tion. He  sent  for  him  and  asked  him  whether  they 
(the  people  and  soldiers)  had  taken  anything  from 


him.    "No,"saidStilpo;  "Ifoundnonethatwanted 
to  eteal  any  knowledge." — Plutarch. 

8277.  KNOWLEDGE,  Nocenity  of  tedmioaL  I 
led  the  horse  to  the  stable,  when  a  fresh  perplexity 
arose.  I  removed  the  harness  with  difficulty ;  but 
after  many  strenuous  efforts  I  could  not  remove  the 
collar.  In  despair,  I  osUed  for  assistance,  when  aid 
soon  drew  near.  Mr.  Wordsworth  brought  his  in- 
genuity into  exercise^  but  after  several  nnsnoeessfui 
attempts  he  relinquished  the  achievement  as  a  thing 
altogether  impracticable.  Mr.  Coleridge  now  foied 
his  hand,  but  showed  no  more  grooming  skill  than 
his  predecessors ;  for,  after  twisting  the  poor  horse's 
neck  almost  to  strangulation  and  the  great  danger 
of  his  eyes,  he  gave  up  the  task,  pronouncing  that 
the  horse's  head  must  have  grown  (gout  or  dropsy  ?) 
since  the  collar  was  put  on ;  for,  he  said,  *'  it  was  a 
downright  impossibility  for  such  a  huge  ot  fivntit 
to  pass  through  so  narrow  a  collar."  Just  at  this 
instant  a  servant-girl  came  near,  and  understanding 
the  cause  of  our  consternation,  "La  !  master,"  said 
she,  ''you  d<m't  go  about  the  work  in  the  right 
way ;  yon  should  do  like  this ; "  when,  turning  the 
collar  completely  upside  down,  she  slipped  it  off  in  a 
moment,  to  our  great  humiliation  and  wonderment, 
each  satisfied  afresh  that  there  were  heights  of 
knowledge  in  the  world  to  which  we  had  not  yet 
attained. — Hfe  of  Coleridge. 

8278.  KNOWLEDGE,  not  shown  by  noiae.  A 
rabbi  of  little  learning  usurping  all  the  discourse  at 
table,  one  present  asked  was  he  not  a  great  scholar. 
**  For  aught  I  know,"  was  the  reply,  *'  he  may  be 
learned,  but  I  have  never  heard  learning  make  to 
much  noise.** 

8279.  KNOWLEDGE,  of  Christ,  Withont  When 
the  Apostle  Paul,  after  appealing  from  Agrippa  to 
CsBsar,  was  sent  to  Bome,  the  vessel  which  carried 
him  was  detained  at  Puteoli  for  seven  days.  And 
there  is  an  old  tradition — exceedingly  touching  as 
well  as  beautiful — ^that  while  delayed  there  the 
Apostle  went  up  to  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  and,  as  he 
stood  by  it,  wept  at  the  thought  that  the  great  poet 
had  died  withotU  the  knouledge  of  Christ. 

8280.  KNOWLEDGE,  of  onr  own  duties.  He 
(Venn  Elliott)  was  seated  on  the  coach-box,  and 
travelling  on  the  Bath  road.  As  usual,  he  was 
questioning  the  coachman — "  What  place  is  that  7  '* 
"To  whom  does  this  estate  belong?"  "What  is 
the  name  of  yonder  village  ?  "  To  all  these  questions 
he  received  the  one  invariable  answer,  ''I  do  not 
know."  Vexed,  as  he  always  was  when  in  contact 
with  a  man  who  had  no  eyes,  he  asked  somewhat 
sarcastically,  **  What  do  you  know  t "  Without  the 
.movement  of  a  muscle,  the  man  replied,  *'I  know, 
sir,  how  to  drive  you  from  Bath  to  Bristol** — Ltfe  of 
the  Bev.  H.  Venm  £UioU.  ^ 

328L  KNOWLEDGE,  of  onrselyes.  Thales,  the 
Milesian,  used  to  say  that  **for  a  man  to  know  him- 
sdf  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  toorld.**  This  is  one  of 
the  three  precepts  which  Pliny  affirms  to  have  been 
consecrated  at  Delphos  in  golden  letters. — F.  Mason. 

3282.  KNOWLEDGE,  of  the  tmth,  Dlustration 
ol  The  dignity  of  knighthood,  according  to  the 
original  institution,  had  this  peculiarity,  that  it 
did  not  flow  from  the  monarch,  but  could  be  con- 
ferred by  any  one  who  himself  possessed  it,  upon 
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any  tqnlro  who^  after  due  probation,  was  fonnd  to 
merit  the  honour  of  chivalry. — Sir  Walter  Scott, 

8288.  KNOWLEDGE,  Pnrsnlt  of,  wider  diffi- 
culties. The  shepherd,  with  no  apparatus  besides 
his  thread  and  beads,  has  lain  on  his  back  on  the 
starry  night,  mapped  the  heavens,  and  unconsciously 
become  a  distinguished  astronomer.  The  peasant 
boy,  with  no  tools  but  his  rude  knife,  and  a  visit 
now  and  then  to  a  neighbouring  town,  has  beffun 
his  scientific  education  by  producing  a  watch  qiat 
would  mark  the  time.  The  blind  man,  trampling 
upon  impossibilities,  has  explored  the  economy  of 
the  beehive,  and,  more  wondrous  still,  lectured  on 
the  laws  of  light.  The  timid  stammerer,  with 
pebbles  in  his  mouth  and  the  roar  of  the  sea-surge 
in  his  ear,  has  attained  correctest  elocution,  and 
swayed  as  one  man  the  changeful  tides  of  the 
mighty  masses  of  the  Athenian  democracy.  All 
these  were  expedients.  It  is  thus  in  the  life  re- 
ligious. No  man  ever  trod  exactly  the  path  that 
others  trod  before  him.  There  is  no  exact  chart 
laid  down  for  the  voyage.  The  rooks  and  quick- 
sands are  sifting ;  he  who  enters  upon  the  ocean  of 
existence  arches  his  sail  to  an  untried  breeze.  He 
is  "the  first  that  ever  burst  into  that  lonely  sea." 
Every  life  is  a  new  life. — RoberUon, 

8S84.  ESVOWLEDQE.  BacriiloeB  for.  *<Give  me 
half  the  money  you  pay  for  my  board,"  said  the 
youthful  Benjamin  FrankUn  to  his  master.  '*  I  will 
board  myself."  The  master  consenting,  the  appren- 
tice found  that  he  could  live  upon  half  of  the 
half.  What  did  the  calculating  wretch  do  with  the 
money  f  Put  it  into  his  money-box  ?  No ;  Ae  luid 
it  out  in  (hs  improvement  of  hit  m,ineL — Oydopcedia 
of  Biography  [eondensed), 

8286.  KNOWLEDGE,  BaTod  by.  On  one  occa- 
sion Hugh  Miller  had  climbed  a  lofty  cliff  for  a 
famous  raven's  nest.  He  came  within  six  or  eight 
feet  of  the  prize,  when  he  noticed  that  the  smooth 
rock  which  sloped  to  it  glistened  in  the  sun.  He 
examined  it  more  closely,  and  saw  that  it  was 
chlorite,  a  rock  too  slippery  to  allow  any  foothold. 
He  did  not  risk  the  descent,  knowing  the  peril. 
Five  years  later  a  famous  cragsman  reached  the 
same' point.  Knowing  nothing  of  chlorite,  he  ven- 
tured on  the  smooth  rock,  and  in  an  instant  was 
shot  over  the  precipice.  His  remains  were  found 
on  the  rocks  beneath. 

8288.  KNOWLEDGE,  Unapplied.  The  Chinese 
have  understood  the  manufacture  of  glass  for  the 
past  2000  years ;  they  have  possessed  the  use  of  gun- 
powder from  time  immemorial,  but  only  employed 
it  for  ornamental  fireworks ;  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  mariner's  compass,  but  only  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity,  not  applying  it  to  navigation. — Tytler 
(condensed), 

8287.  KNOWLEDGE,  Usefalness  of.  The  cele- 
brated physiologist,  Julius  MtlUer,  a  Protestant  by 
birth  and  education,  became  a  zealous  Catholic. 
One  day  he  knelt  down  in  prayer  before  some  relics. 
Having  glanced  at  them,  he  suddenly  jumped  up, 
calling  out,  *'  For  Heaven's  sake  1  theae  are  bones  of 
an  ass/"  It  appears  that  his  anatomical  eye  per- 
ceived that  the  relics  exposed  for  veneration  as  the 
bones  of  some  saint  were  in  reality  those  of  the 
brute  mentioned. — Christian  Age, 

8288.  KNOWLEDGE,  Worth  of.  A  philosopher 
stepped  on  board  a  boat  to  cross  a  stream  ;  on  the 


passage  he  inquired  of  the  ferryman  if  he  under- 
stood astronomy.  The  man  looked  astonished. 
"Astronomy?  No,  sir;  never  heard  of  it  before." 
The  philosopher  refklied,  *'  I  am  very  sorry,  for  one 
quarter  of  your  life  is  gone."  A  few  minutes  after 
he  asked  the  ferryman,  "  Do  you  know  anything  of 
mathematics  I "  The  boatman  smiled,  and  replied, 
«Na"  "Well,  then,"  said  the  philosopher,  "another 
quarter  of  your  life  is  gone."  A  third  question  was 
asked  the  ferryman,  "Do  you  understand  arith- 
metic ?  " .  "  Oh  no,  no ;  never  heard  of  such  a  thing." 
"  Well,  my  friend,  then  another  quarter  of  your  life 
is  gone."  Just  at  this  moment  the  boat  ran  on  a 
rode  The  ferryman  jumped  up,  pulled  off  his  ooat, 
and  asked  the  philosopher,  "&r,  can  you  swimf*' 
"No,"  said  the  philosopher.  "Well,  then,"  said 
the  ferryman,  "vour  whole  life  is  gone;  for  the 
boat  is  going  to  the  bottom." 

8889.  LABOUR,  a  leasoiiing.  Dionysius  being 
at  an  entertainment  given  to  him  by  the  Laoedss- 
monians,  expressed  disgust  at  their  black  broth. 
"No  wonder,"  said  one  of  them,  "for  it  wants 
seasoning."  "  What  seasoning  ?  "  asked  the  tyrant. 
"Zo&our,"  replied  the  citizen,  "joined  with  hunger 
and  thirst." 

8280.  LABOUB,  fUid  fretting.  "What  a  pity 
it  is,"  said  a  grazier  to  a  small  farmer  who  had  just 
entered  on  a  Tittle  farm,  "  that  that  pasture  of  yours 
is  so  overrun  with  thistles  ! "  "It  is  a  pity,"  was 
the  reply  of  the  small  fanner ;  "  but  if  I  fret  my- 
self into  a  consumption,  it  vnll  not  free  the  thUUes 
otU  of  the  ground  ;  so  I  will  try  whether  labour  and 
good  management  will  not  put  it  into  better  order." 
— New  Enoydopcedia  of  Anecdotes, 

8291.  LABOUB,  and  IdlenoBi.  An  eniment 
divine,  suffering  under  chronic  disease,  consulted 
three  physicians,  who  declared,  on  being  questioned 
by  the  sick  man,  that  his  disease  would  be  followed 
by  death  in  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  lived ;  but  they  unani- 
mously advised  him  to  give  up  his  office,  because, 
in  his  situation,  mental  agitation  would  be  fatal  to 
him.  "If  I  give  myself  to  repose,"  inquired  the 
divine,  "how  long,  gentlemen,  will  you  guarantee 
my  life!"  "Six  years,"  answered  the  doctors. 
"And  if  I  continue  in  office!"  "Three  years  at 
most."  "Your  servant,  gentlemen,"  he  replied  ; 
"  I  should  prefer  living  two  or  three  years  in  doing 
some  good  to  living  six  in  idleness." — Whitecross. 

8292.  LABOUB,  and  life.  Mr.  Charles  of  Bala 
had  an  ardent  desire  to  procure  a  correct  and 
indefective  edition  of  the  Bible  for  his  Welsh 
countrymen ;  therefore  his  toil  and  labour  were 
very  great,  though  without  any  remuneration  from 
man.  While  engaged  in  this  work  he  acknowledged 
that  he  had  a  strone  wish  to  live  until  it  was  com- 
pleted ;  "and  then,  said  he,  "I  shall  willingly  lay 
down  my  head  and  die."  He  lived  to  see  it  com- 
pleted ;  and  he  expressed  himself  very  thankful  to 
the  Lord  for  having  graciously  spared  him  to  wit- 
ness the  work  finished ;  and  the  last  words  ever 
written  by  him,  as  it  is  supposed,  were  these,  with 
reference  to  this  work — "  It  is  now  finished." 

8293.  LABOUB,  Christian,  not  In  Taia.  In 
1735  the  wife  of  Hans  Eg^de,  the  first  missionary 
to  Greenland,  died  ;  and  he  himself,  dejected  in 
spirits  and  broken  in  health,  shortly  afterwards 
bade  farewell  to  Greenland,  taking  the  remains 
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of  his  wife  witii  him  to  bis  native  Uuid.  fie 
preached  his  last  sermon  before  sailing  from  the 
text :  "I  said,  I  have  laboured  in  rain ;  I  have 
spent  my  strength  for  nought  and  in  Tain.  Tet 
surely  my  judgment  is  with  the  Lord,  and  mj  work 
with  my  GkKL"  But  before  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  1758,  Hans  Egede  had  the  joy  to  hear 
that  hundreds  of  the  once  indifferent  Greenlanders 
were  converted  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel. 

S8M.  LABOUR.  Intended  of  God.  King  Alphon- 
SOS,  doing  something  with  his  hands,  and  labouring 
so,  that  some  which  beheld  him  found  fault,  smiled 
and  said,  "Hath  God  given  hands  to  kings  in 
vain  ?  " — BemanL 

8890.  LAB0X7B,  Ftofit  in.  "I  never  heard," 
wrote  a  gentleman,  "of  a  true  labourer  ever  getting 
tired  of  his  work.  I  never  heard  of  an  apostle, 
prophet,  or  public  benefactor  getting  tired  and 
giving  up.*'  It  is  quite  true ;  the  more  a  man  do^ 
the  more  he  wants  to  do.  And  what  he  does  he 
is  proud  of.  Ck>ke,  of  Leioestershire,  when  made  a 
nobleman,  was  a  great  deal  prouder  of  the  breed 
of  long-wooUed  sheep  which  he  had  introduced  and 
improved  than  he  was  of  his  coronet — J.  Bain 
PrUwdU 

$290.  LABOUR,  Reipeet  for.  Some  slaves  (at 
St  Helena),  with  heavy  burdens  on  their  shoulders, 
came  toiling  up  the  narrow  pathway.  Mrs.  Bal- 
combe,  ...  in  rather  an  angry  tone,  ordered  them 
to  keep  back.  But  the  Emperor  (Napoleon  L), 
making  room  for  the  slaves,  turned  to  Mrs.  Baloombe 
and  said  mildly,  "  Rupeet  the  burden,  Madam." — 
AbboU. 

8297.  LABOUR,  Reward  OL  A  poor  Macedo- 
nian soldier  was  one  day  leading  before  Alexander 
a  mule  laden  with  gold  for  the  King*s  use.  .  The 
beast  being  so  tired  that  he  was  not  able  either  to 
go  or  sustain  the  load,  the  mule-driver  took  it  off, 
and  carried  it  himself  with  great  difficulty  a  con- 
siderable way.  Alexander,  seeing  him  just  sinking 
under  the  burden,  and  about  to  throw  it  on  the 
ground,  cried  out,  "  Friend,  do  not  be  weary  yet ; 
try  and  carry  it  quite  through  to  thy  tent,  for  it  it 
all  thy  own. 

8898.  LABOURS,  Abondani  What  shall  I 
fipeak  of  his  (Calvin's)  indefatigable  industry, 
almost  beyond  the  power  of  nature,  which,  paral- 
leled with  our  loitering,  will,  I  fear,  exceed  all 
credit !  It  may  be  the  truest  object  of  admiration 
how  one  lean,  worn,  spent,  and  wearied  body  could 
hold  out  He  read  every  week  of  the  year  through 
three  divinity  lectures ;  every  other  week,  over  and 
above,  he  preached  every  day ;  so  that  (as  Erasmus 
said  of  Chrysostom)  I  know  not  whether  more  to 
admire  his  constancy  or  theirs  that  heard  him. 
Some  have  reckoned  his  yearly  lectures  to  be  one 
hundred  and  eigJUy-tiz,  and  his  yearly  sermons  two 
hundred  and  eigJUy-six,  Every  Thursday  he  sat  in 
the  Presbytery.  Every  Eriday,  when  the  ministers 
met  to  consult  upon  difficult  texts,  he  made  as  good 
as  a  lecture.  Besides  all  this,  there  was  scarcely  a 
day  that  exercised  him  not  in  answering,  either  by 
word  of  mouth  or  writing,  the  doubts  and  questions 
of  different  churches  and  pastors ;  so  that  he  might 
■ay  with  Paul,  *'  The  care  of  all  the  churches  lieth 
upon  me.*'  Scarcely  a  year  passed  wherein,  over 
and    above   all    these    employments,  tome   great 


volume,  in  folio  or  other  size,  oame  not  fortfa.^- 
Dr,  Boyle. 

8899.  LABOURS,  to  ihe  last  Galvin,  even  in 
his  dying  illness,  would  not  refrain  from  his  labours  ; 
but  when  his  friends  endeavoured  to  persuade  him 
to  moderate  his  exertions,  he  replied,  «  What  1  ehaU 
my  Lord  come  and  find  me  idle  t "    • 

8800.  LAMB  of  God,  Pointing  to.  Hannah 
More  relates  that  Dr.  Johnson,  on  his  deathbed, 
was  in  great  distress  of  mind.  Not  being  comforted 
by  ordinary  conversation,  he  desired  to  see  a  minis- 
ter, and  described  what  kind  of  a  minister  he  wanted. 
Mr.  Winstanley  was  named,  and  the  Doctor  requested 
him  to  be  sent  for.  Mr.  Winstanley,  being  a  nervous 
man,  felt  appalled  by  the  thought  of  encountering 
Dr.  Johnson.  He  therefore  wrote  to  the  Doctor  as 
follows : — "Sib,— I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  honour 
of  your  note,  and  am  very  sorry  that  the  state  of 
my  health  prevents  my  compliance  with  your  re- 
quest Permit  me,  therefore,  to  write  what  I 
should  wish  to  say  were  I  present  I  can  easily 
conoeive  what  would  be  the  subjects  of  your 
inquiry.  I  can  conoeive  that  the  views  of  your- 
self have  changed  with  your  condition,  and  that,  on 
the  near  approach  of  death,  what  you  once  con- 
sidered mere  peccadilloes  have  risen  into  mountains 
of  guilt,  while  your  best  actions  have  dwindled 
into  nothing.  On  whichsoever  side  you  look,  you 
see  only  positive  transgression,  defective  obedience, 
and  hence,  in  self-despair,  are  eagerly  inquiring, 
'What  must  I  do  to  be  saved f  I  say  to  you,  in 
the  language  of  the  Baptist,  *  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.* "  When 
this  was  read  to  the  Doctor  he  anxiously  asked, 
"  Does  he  say  so  ?  "  The  oonsequenoe  was,  that  he 
was  brought  to  ihe  renunciation  of  himself  and  a 
simple  reliance  on  Jesus  as  his  Saviour. 

880L  LANGUAGE,  Too  fine.  Dr.  WUliam  Bates, 
the  accomplished  and  courtly  Nonconformist  minis- 
ter, once  complained  in  the  presence  of  his  faithful 
but  unpolished  friend,  Daniel  Burgess,  that  he 
found  very  little  suooess  in  his  work  as  a  minister  ; 
when  his  aged  brother  smartly  replied,  "Thank 
your  velvet  mouth  for  that — too  fine  to  speak  mar- 
ket language  I  " — (Xerieal  Library. 

8808.  LATE,  Too  I  in  nying.  "  I  remember,"  says 
the  Rev.  Greorge  Burder,  ''reading  of  a  woman  whose 
house  was  on  fire.  She  was  very  active  in  remov- 
ing her  goods,  but  forgot  her  child,  who  was  sleep- 
ing in  the  cradle.  At  length  she  remembered  the 
babe,  and  ran  with  earnest  desire  to  save  it  But  it 
is  now  too  late  !    The  flames  forbade  her  entrance. 

8808.  LAUGHTER,  Life  eayed  by.  Dr.  Patrick 
Scougal,  a  Scotch  bishop  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
being  earnestly  besought  by  an  old  woman  to  visit 
her  sick  cow,  the  prelate,  after  many  remonstrances, 
reluctantly  consented,  and  walking  round  the  beast, 
gravely  said,  "  If  she  live,  she  live ;  and  if  she 
die,  she  die ;  and  I  can  do  nae  mair  for  her."  Not 
long  afterwards  he  was  dangerously  afflicted  with 
a  quinsy  in  the  throat ;  hereupon  the  old  woman, 
having  got  access  to  his  chamber,  walked  round 
his  b^  repeating  the  same  words  which  the  Bishop 
had  pronounced  when  walking  round  the  cow,  and 
which  she  believed  had  cured  the  animal.  At  this 
extraordinary  sight  the  Bishop  was  seised  with  a  fit 
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of  laughter  which  broke  the  qwnsy  and  Baved  his 
Ufo. — derieal  AneedoUi. 

8304.  LA.W,  and  intr^.  Lord  Eenyon  having 
paBied  the  lentenoe  of  death  upon  a  young  woman 
conYicted  of  stealing  forty  shillinga,  though  under 
extenuating  circumstaaces,  the  unhappy  prisoner 
instantly  fell  lifeless  at  the  bar.  In  great  distress 
the  good  judge,  whose  sensibilitiA  buMl  not  been 
impaired  by  ttie  nd  duties  of  his  dfiloe,  oried  out 
from  the  bench,  **  I  don*t  mean  to  hang  you,  good 
woman^l  don't  mean  to  hang  yon.  Will  nobody 
tell  her  I  don't  mean  to  hang  her."— -ilnecdotef  of 
Law  and  Lawyon, 

8805.  ULW,  and  tradiUon.  *<  There  was  a  flute 
in  the  Temple,"  says  the  Talmud,  '* preserved  from 
the  days  of  Moses ;  it  was  smooth,  thin,  and  formed 
of  a  reed.  At  the  command  of  the  Sling  it  was 
overlaid  with  gold,  which  ruined  its  sweetness  of 
tone  until  the  gold  was  taken  away.  There  was 
also  a  cymbal  and  a  mortar,  which  had  become 
injured  in  course  of  time,  and  were  mended  by 
workmen  of  Alexandria  summoned  by  the  wise 
men ;  but  their  usefulness  was  so  completely 
destroyed  by  this  process  that  it  was  necessary  to 
restoro  them  to  their  former  condition.  Aro  not 
these  tilings  an  allegory  ?  Do  they  not  iipply  that 
by  overlaying  the  written  Law  with  what  they 
called  gold,  but  what  was  in  reality  the  dross  and 
tinsel  of  tradition,  the  rabbis  had  destroyed  or 
injured  its  beauty  and  usefulness  ? — Farrar, 

8306.  LAW,  cannot  lemlt  pnnlidunant.  I  was 
much  interested  with  one  prisoner  in  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary,  Pennsylvania,  who  had  nearly  com- 
pleted his  seven  years'  solitary  confinement  He 
stated  that  he  had  been  guUty  of  stealing  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  that,  his  conscience  upbraiding 
him,  he  took  them  back  previous  to  being  found 
out ;  and  ttUl  he  vat  eentenoed  to  this  frightful 
punishment — Oeorge  Moore, 

8807.  LAW,  Debt  to^  eancellad.  An  Oriental 
custom  tells  that  when  a  debt  had  to  be  settled, 
either  by  payment  or  forgiveness,  it  was  the  usage 
for  the  creditor  to  take  the  cancelled  bond  and  nul 
it  over  the  door  of  him  who  had  owed  it,  that  all 
passers-by  might  see  that  it  was  paid.  Oh  blessed 
story  of  our  remission  t  Thero  is  the  cross,  the 
door  of  grace,  behind  which  a  bankrupt  world  lies 
in  hopeless  debt  to  the  law.  See  Jesus,  our  bonds- 
man and  brother,  coming  forUi  with  the  lon^  list 
of  our  indebtedness  in  His  hand.  He  lifts  it  up 
where  Grod  and  angels  and  men  may  see  it,  and 
then,  as  the  nail  goes  through  His  hand,  it  goes 
through  the  bond  of  our  transgressions  to  canc^  it 
for  ever. — Clerical  Library, 

8808.  LAW,  Entirety  ol  The  strength  of  a  chain 
is  only  equal  to  its  weakest  part  Snap  one  link,  and 
what  avails  the  strength  of  all  the  rest  until  that 
broken  or  loose  link  be  welded  again  ?  **  Whosoever 
shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one,  he 
is  guilty  of  alL"  The  question  of  small  sins  is  as 
clear  as  a  problem  of  Euclid — a  question  of  a  drop 
of  prussic  acid  and  a  vial  full  or  a  sea  full — Jtev. 
A,  B.  GrosarL 

8809.  LAW,  Bnbject  to.  "Do  you  know  that  I 
am  above  the  law  ?  "  said  James  II.  to  the  young 
Duke  of  Somerset,  when  he  refused  to  introduce  the 
Nuncio  because  he  was  advised  that  it  was  illegal. 


"Your  Majesty  may  be,  but  /  am  not,"  was  the 
reply. — Baldwin  Brown. 

8810.  LAW,  Tlie  moral,  perfMl  An  eminent 
lawyer,  who  had  not  read  the  BiUe^  and  was  doubtful 
about  its  being  Qod's  Word,  asked  a  Christian  friend 
to  tell  him  what  books  he  should  read  to  satisfy  his 
mind.  His  friend  said, '*JZea<i(A€  ^16^  tte^f."  The 
inquirer  thought  his  question  had  been  misunder- 
stood. He  wanted  some  books  that  would  say  some- 
thing about  the  Bible.  But  his  friend  said,  '*No  ; 
I  wifi  not  sendyou  to  other  books.  Read  the  Bible 
for  yourself."  The  lawyer  obtained  a  Bible.  **  Where 
shall  I  begin?"  said  he.  "Oh,  begin  at  the  hem^ 
ning,  and  read  it  through."  The  Christian  called 
upon  him  now  and  then,  and  was  delighted  to  find 
that  he  continued  to  read.  One  day  the  friend 
found  the  doubter  walking  up  and  down  his  room 
full  of  thought  He  inquirod  what  subject  occupied 
his  mind  so  completely.  "I  have  been  reading," 
said  he^  "the  moral  law  in  the  book  of  Exodus." 
"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  "  «  Why,  I  have 
been  trying  whether  I  can  add  anything  to  it,  but 
I  can't;  and  I  have  considered  whether  thero  is 
anything  that  can  be  taken  from  it^  so  as  to  make 
it  better,  and  I  cannot  /(  u  perfeoL"^Biblieal 
Muuum, 

8811.  LAW,  Uniattofactory  natoro  of.  A  veiy 
learned  judge  was  once  asked  what  he  would  do  iif 
a  man  owed  htm  ten  pounds  and  refused  to  pay. 
His  reply  was  worth  remembering.  He  said, 
"  Rather  than  bring  an  action  against  him,  with  its 
costs  and  uncertainty,  I  would  give  him  a  receipt  in 
full  of  all  demands  ;  yes,  and  I  would  send  him  five 
pounds  over,  to  cover  all  possible  expenses." 

8812.  LAW,  Use  of.  The  wife  of  a  drunkard 
once  found  her  husband  in  a  filthy  condition,  with 
torn  clothes,  matted  hair,  bruised  face,  asleep  in  the 
kitchen,  having  come  home  from  a  drunken  roveL 
She  sent  for  a  photographer,  and  had  a  portrait  of 
him  taken  in  all  his  wretched  i^;>pearance,  and  placed 
it  on  the  mantel  beside  another  portrait  taken  at 
the  time  of  his  marriage,  which  showed  him  hand- 
some and  well  dressed,  as  he  had  been  in  other  daysi 
When  he  became  sober  he  saw  the  two  pictures,  and 
awakened  to  a  consciousness  of  his  condition,  from 
which  he  arose  to  a  better  life.  Now,  the  office  of 
the  law  is  not  to  save  men,  but  to  show  them  their 
true  state  as  compared  with  the  Divine  standard. 
It  is  like  a  glass,  in  which  one  seeth  "  what  manner 
of  man  he  is." 

8818.  LAWS,  Human  and  Divine,  oontrasted. 
I  once  heard  a  judge  at  Stafford  conclude  an  address 
to  a  prisoner  convicted  of  uttering  a  forged  one 
pound  note,  after  having  pointed  out  to  nim  the 
enormity  of  the  offence  and  exhorted  him  to  prepare 
for  another  world :  "  And  I  trust  that,  through  the 
merits  and  mediation  of  our  Blessed  Redeemer,  you 
may  there  experience  that  meroy  which  a  due  reg^krd 
to  the  credit  of  the  paper  currency  of  the  country 
forbids  you  to  hope  for  here." — Lord  Camphdl, 

3814.  LAWS,  Obedience  to.  A  roan  who  is 
twenty  years  old  has  more  chanpes  of  life  than  a 
boy  who  is  only  ten  years  old.  A  man  at  thirty  haa 
more  chances  of  life  than  a  man  at  twenty.  A  man 
at  forty  has  more  chances  of  life  than  a  man  at 
thirty.  A  man  at  fifty  still  has  more  chances  of  life 
than  a  man  at  any  age  below  that  The  interpre- 
tation of  this  fact  is,  that  Ood  givei  a  premium  to 
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men  for  the  ofaeerTatioB  of  ill*  great  Uwi  of  natureb 
aogmenting  the  ohnnoeit  of  long  life  in  this  world  in 
%be  cases  <3  sooh  as  are  obedient  to  those  laws. — 

$310.  I^WS,  How  nwn  oome  to  know.  "  How 
is  one  to  get  to  know  the  roles  of  the  House  ?  " 
asked  a  young  Irish  member  of  his  leader  in  Parlia- 
ment **By  breakinff  them,**  was  the  cynioal  but 
significant  reply. 

8316.  LAZINESS,  EzooM  for.  When  one  asked 
a  lazy  young  fellow  what  made  him  lie  in  bed  so 
long?  **I  am  employed,*'  said  he,  "in  hearing 
oounsel  eveiy  morning.  Industry  advises  me  to 
get  up  ;  sloth  to  lie  stUl ;  and  they  give  me  twenty 
reasons  for  and  against.  It  is  my  part,  as  an  im- 
partiiJ  judge,  to  hear  all  that  can  be  said  on  both 
sides,  and  by  the  time  the  cause  is  over  dinner 
is  ready." — JSruet, 

3317.  LAZ7  people,  take  moot  trouble.  There 
was  a  man  in  the  town  where  I  was  bom,  who,  being 
lazy-minded,  used  to  steal  all  his  firewood,  instead 
of  working  for  it.  He  would  get  up  on  cold  nights 
and  go  and  take  it  from  his  neighbour's  wood-piles. 
A  computation  was  made,  and  it  was  found  that  he 
tpetU  more  Hme  and  worked  harder  than  if  he  had 
earned  it  in  an  honest  way. — American, 

8318.  T.KADKTl,  FaithfU  to.  When  Sir  James 
Douglas  was  carrying  the  heart  of  Bruce  in  a  silver 
casket,  by  a  chain  suspended  from  his  neck,  for  in- 
terment at  Jerusalem,  he  found  the  King  of  Castile 
engaged  in  war ;  and  thinking  any  contest  with  the 
Saracens  consistent  with  his  vow,  he  joined  the 
Spaniards  in  a  battle  against  the  Moors,  but,  igno- 
rant of  their  mode  of  fighting,  was  soon  surrounded 
by  horsemen,  la  desperation  he  took  the  precious 
heart  from  his  neck,  and  threw  it  before  mm,  say- 
ing, '*  Pass  first  in  the  fight,  as  thou  wert  wont  to 
do,  and  Douglas  will  follow  thee  or  die." 

8819.  LEADER^  Foollah  and  vimatiiraL  The 
tail,  it  seems,  one  day  quarrelled  with  the  head,  and 
instead  of  being  forced  always  to  follow,  insisted 
that  it  should  lead  in  its  turn.  Accordingly  the 
tail  undertook  the  charge,  and  as  it  moved  forward 
at  all  adventures  it  tore  itself  in  a  terrible  manner; 
and  the  head,  which  was  thus  obliged,  against  nature, 
to  follow  a  guide  that  could  neither  see  nor  hear, 
suffered  likewise  in  its  torn. — Pluiarclu 

8820.  T.gAttP.Tt  Love  of.  When  Casar  led  the 
Roman  l^ons  to  invade  Britain  he  was  met  on 
the  rooky  shores  by  our  wild  and  savage  forefathers, 
who  raised  such  a  yell  as  they  burst  on  them  like 
the  whirlwind,  that  even  the  indomitable  Cesar 
quailed  for  a  moment  But  the  general,  seizing 
the  standard  androshing  to  the  shore,  said,  "Romans, 
soldiers,  will  you  allow  your  geneixd  to  he  cut  to 
pieces  t "  The  effect  was  electrical ;  the  Romans 
leap^  on  the  shore  after  their  leader,  and  our  fore- 
fathers were  vanquished. 

8831.  TiKADRR,  Stimnlni  from.  I  am  told  that 
when  General  Sherman  went  through  the  Southern 
States  he  left  in  the  fort  ui  the  Kennesaw  Moun- 
tains a  little  handful  of  men  to  guard  some  rations 
that  he  brought  there.  General  Hood  got  into 
the  rear,  attacked  the  fort,  and  drove  the  men  in 
from  the  outer  works  into  the  inner  works.  Half 
of  them  were  either  killed  or  wounded ;  the  general 


who  was  in  command  was  wounded  seven  different 
times;  and  when  they  were  ready  to  run  up  the 
white  flag  and  surrender  Sherman  got  within  fifteen 
miles,  and  through  the  signal  corps  on  the  mountain 
he  Bfmt  the  message,  ** Holdthefirt,  I  wn  coming. — 
W.  T.  Sherman."  That  message  fired  up  their 
hearts^  and  they  held  the  fort  until  reinforcements 
oame,  and  the  fort  did  not  go  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies.  — Moody, 

3382.  T.gAnBTM^  Too  many.  When  Nucion .... 
ravaged  the  sea-ooast  and  the  adjacent  country, 
Phodon  advanced  against  him  with  a  body  of 
Athenians.  On  this  occasion  a  number  of  them 
were  very  impertinent  in  pretending  to  dictate  or 
advise  him  how  to  proceed.  One  counselled  him 
to  secure  such  an  eminence^  another  to  send  his 
cavalry  to  such  a  post,  and  a  third  pointed  oat  a 
place  for  a  camp.  **  Heavens  ! "  said  Phodon,  *'  how 
many  generals  we  ham,  and  how  few  soldiers  1 " — 
PhOarch. 

3323.  LEABNINa,  and  piety.  Grotius  confessed 
to  a  friend,  in  whose  company  he  had  been  visiting 
the  dying  chamber  of  a  poor  but  pious  peasant,  that 
he  would  gladly  part  w^  aU  his  learning  to  have 
the  simplicity  and  holy  ardour  of  that  good  man  at 
the  last — Leifchild. 

832i.  IiEABNINO,  and  practising.  It  is  related 
of  one  of  the  andents  that  a  man  without  leamuog 
came  to  him  to  be  taught  a  psalm.  He  turned  to  the 
Thirty-ninth,  but  when  he  had  heard  the  first  vezsO 
of  it,  **  I  said  I  wtU  take  heed  to  my  ways,  that  I  sin 
not  with  my  tongue,"  the  man  would  hear  no  more, 
saying  this  was  enough,  if  he  could  practise  it; 
and  when  the  instructor  blamed  him,  that  he  had 
not  seen  him  for  six  months,  he  replied  that  he 
had  not  done  the  verse ;  and  forty  years  after  he 
confessed  he  had  been  all  that  time  studying  it»  but 
had  not  learned  to  fulfil  it.  *'//  any  man  cffend 
not  in  wordf  the  same  is  a  perfect  man,  and  aUe  also 
to  bridle  the  whole  body" — Whiiecross. 

8326.  I£ABNING,  deplaed.  A  learned  dergy- 
man  was  accosted  in  the  following  manner  by  an 
illiterate  preacher  who  despised  education :  "Sir,  you 
have  been  to  college,  I  suppose  7  "  ''  Yes,  sir,"  was 
the  reply.  "I  am  thankful,"  replied  the  former, 
"that  the  Lord  opened  my  mouth  without  any 
learning."  "A  similar  event,"  retorted  the  deigy- 
man,  "took  place  in  Balaam's  time,  but  such  tilings 
are  of  rare  ocourrence  in  the  present  day." 

8326.  LEASNiNa,  in  the  pipit.  Some  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Romaines'  congregation,  thinking  his  style 
of  preaching  too  common  and  plain,  requested  him 
to  exhibit  a  little  more  learning  in  the  pulpit. 
Accordingly,  the  next'opportunity,  he  read  his  text  in 
Hebrew,  "Now,"  said  he,  " I  suppose  scarcely  one  in 
the  congregation  understands  that."  He  then  read 
it  in  Greek,  and  added,  "  There  may  bo  one  or  two 
that  understand  me  now.  I  will  next  read  it  in 
Latin."  He  did  so,  and  said,  "  Possibly  a  few  more 
may  comprehend  me,  but  the  number  is  still  very 
limited. "  He  last  of  all  repeated  the  text  in  English. 
"There,"  he  continued, "  now  you  all  understand  it. 
Which  do  you  ^ink  is  best  t  I  hope  always  so  to 
preach  that  the  most  ignorant  person  in  the  congre- 
gation may  understand  me." 

3327.  LEABNINQtMenwhodeapiae.  The  judi- 
cious Hooker  said  to  one  who  had  reprobated  his 
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ItAowledge  of  Arittotle  and  the  great  eohoolmen, 
and  charged  him  with  quoting  them  instead  of 
Holy  Scripture,  "If  AriBtotle  and  the  sohoolmen 
be  such  periloni  creatores,  you  must  needs  think 
Yonrself  a  happy  man,  whom  God  hath  so  fairly 
blessed  from  too  much  knowledge  in  them." 

8828.  LEABNINQ,  never  ended.  Michael  Angelo 
was  found  by  the  Cardinal  Famese  walking  in  soli- 
tude amid  the  ruins  of  the  Coliseum,  and  when  he 
'expressed  his  surprise  the  great  artist  answered, 
^  I  ffo  yet  to  tehool  that  J  may  eontinue  to  learn.** 
Who  among  us  can  after  this  talk  of  finishing  our 
education  ? — Feathers  for  Arroiee, 

8329.  LEABNINa,  S&onld  be  |Nn)gres8  in.  "For 
ever  learning  and  never  coming  to  the  truth"  is 
the  motto  of  the  worst  rather  than  the  best  of  men. 
I  saw  in  Rome  a  statue  of  a  boy  extracting  a  thorn 
from  his  foot ;  I  went  my  way,  and  returned  in  a 
year's  time,  and  there  sat  the  self -same  boy,  extract- 
ing the  intruder  still.  Is  this  to  be  our  model  ? — 
J^urgeofk 

8880.  LEGACY,  A  noble.  When  the  renowned 
Admiral  Haddock  was  dying*  he  begged  to  see  his 
son,  to  whom  he  thus  delivered  himself — "Not- 
withstanding my  rank  in  life  and  public  services 
for  so  many  years,  I  shall  leave  you  only  a  small 
fortune ;  but,  my  dear  boy,  it  is  honestly  ffot,  and 
will  wear  well ;  there  are  ;no  seamen's  wages  or 
provisions  in  it,  nor  is  there  one  single  penny  of 
dirty  money." 

888L  LIBEBALIT7,  Exhortation  to.  It  has 
been  narrated  of  Thomas  Wilson,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of 
Highbury  College,  that  he  received  an  impulse  to 
greatly  enlarged  liberality  from  a  discourse  by  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Fuller  especially  from  the  following 
observation : — "Observe,"  said  the  preacher,  "it  is 
not  said,  "cast  thy  erumbSf  but  thy  bread,  thy  «u&- 
stanee,  the  whole  loaf,'* — L^ehUd^ 

8881  IJBEBT7,  Christian.  I  know  an  elder 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  who  was,  in  a  neigh- 
bouring town  in  this  state,  expelled  because  he 
went  on  a  Sabbath-day  to  hear  a  spiritualist  lecture. 
He  was  the  best  man,  by  the  consent  even  of  those 
that  expelled  him  in  that  church.  He  was  a  model 
dtisen,  I  am  told.  But  it  was  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  church  that  he  should  leave  his  place 
on  Sunday  to  hear  this  peripatetic  heresiarch.  He 
might,  perhaps,  have  spent  his  Sunday  better,  but 
if  he  thought  he  could  not  I  take  his  side,  and  say 
that  it  was  a  part  of  his  liberty  to  judge  for  himsdif 
as  to  what  would  do  him  the  most  good. — Bceoher, 

8888.  LIBEBTY,amoanBof8afety.  Fizz!  went 
the  l>eer  from  the  hole  from  which  it  had  driven 
the  peg  1  The  master  hammered  the  peg  in  tight 
Fizz  !  fizz  I  fizz  1  went  the  beer  through  a  seam  in 
the  cask.  The  master  plastered  the  seam  with 
pitch.  Bang  went  the  beer  through  the  bung-hole 
all  over  the  cellar  !  "  It's  a  pity  ! "  said  the  old 
barrel,  standing  nearly  empty ;  *'  but  if  he  had  but 
left  a  little  liberty  and  breathing-room  it  wouldn't 
have  tak-en  the  law  into  its  own  hands," — Leisure 
Hour, 

8884,  TiTBERTY,  and  conscience,  Uartyr  for. 
"  Blessed  be  Qod,"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry  Vane  as  he 
bared  his  neck  for  the  axe, "  I  have  kept  a  conscience 
void  of  offence  till  this  day,  and  have  not  deserts 


the  righteons  oanse  for  which  I  suffer."  That  cause 
was  democratic  liberty. — Banoroft, 

8386.  IiIBERT7,  Ezoesses  in  the  name   of. 

Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  she  (Madame 
Roland)  asked  for  pen  and  paper,  "to  write  the 
strange  thoughts  that  were  rising  in  her" — a  re- 
markable request,  which  was  refused.  Looking  at 
the  statue  of  Liberty  which  stands  there,  she  says 
bitterly,  "  O  Liberty,  what  things  are  done  in  thy 
name  1 "  For  Lamarche's  sake  she  will  die  first — 
show  him  how  easy  it  is  to  die.  "  Contrary  to  the 
order,"  said  Samson.  "Oh,  shame!  you  cannot 
refuse  the  last  request  of  a  lady,"  and  Samson 
yielded. — Carij^s  French  Revolution, 

8886.  LIBEBT7,  How  men  learn  to  appreciate. 
A  prisoner  whom  the  French  Revolution  liberated 
from  the  Bastille  hung  up  his  fetters  in  his  English 
home,  that,  looking  on  them,  he  might  bless  the 
bitter  discipline  that  had  taught  him  the  sweetness 
of  liberty. 

8887.  LIBEBT7,  Selfiih  oonceptions  of.  "  What 
did  the  Puritans  come  to  this  country  for  f "  asked 
a  Massachusett's  teacher  of  his  class.  "  To  worship 
in  their  own  way,  and  make  other  people  'do  the  same," 
was  the  reply.  Unhappily  for  Puritanism,  there 
was  only  too  much  truth  in  the  answer. — B, 

8888.  LIE,  may  be  acted.  Once,  while  he 
(Robert  Hall)  was  spending  an  evening  at  the  house 
of  a  friend,  a  lady,  who  was  there  on  a  visit,  retired, 
that  her  little  ffirl  of  four  years  old  might  go  to  bed. 
She  returned  m  about  half  an  hour,  and  said  to  a 
lady  near  her,  "  She  is  gone  to  sleep ;  I  put  on  my 
night-cap  and  lay  down  by  her,  and  she  soon 
dropped  off."  Mr.  Hall,  who  overheard  this,  said, 
"Excuse  me,  Madam,  do  you  wish  your  thild  to 
grow  up  a  liar  t "  "  Oh  dear  no,  sir ;  I  should  be 
shocked  at  such  a  thing."  "Then  bear  with  me 
while  I  say  you  must  never  act  a  lie  before  her ; 
children  are  very  quick  observers,  and  soon  learn 
that  that  which  assumes  to  be  what  it  is  not  is  a 
lie,  whether  acted  or  spoken."  Tbis  was  uttered 
with  a  kindness  which  precluded  offence,  yet  with 
a  seriousness  that  could  not  be  forgotten. — Dr,  O, 
Gregory, 

8889.  UE,  not  permitted  to  Oiiistian.  The 
minister  of  the  seminary  at  Clermont  (France) 
having  been  seized  at  Autun  by  the  populace,  the 
Mayor,  who  wished  to  save  him,  advised  him  not  to 
take  the  oath,  but  to  allow  him  to  tell  the  people 
that  he  had  taken  it.  "  I  would  myself  make  known 
your  falsehood  to  the  people,**  replied  the  clergy- 
man ;  "  it  is  not  permitted  me  to  ransom  my  life 
by  a  lie.  The  God  who  prohibits  my  taking  tbis 
oath  wQl  not  allow  me  to  make  it  belieived  that  I 
have  taken  it" — Arvine, 

8340.  LIFE,  A  doomed.  Private  Fisher  had 
remained  through  all  his  trials  so  gentle-mannered 
and  uncomplaining  that  we  all  loved  him.  He  had 
walked  up  and  down  his  ward  for  the  first  time 
since  he  was  wounded,  and  seemed  almost  restored. 
That  same  night  he  turned  over  and  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  pain.  Following  the  nurse  to  bis 
bed,  and  turning  down  the  covering,  a  small  jet  of 
blood  spurted  out.  The  sharp  edge  of  the  splintered 
bone  must  have  severed  an  artery.  I  instantly  put 
my  finger  on  the  little  orifice  and  awaited  the  sur- 
geon.    He  soon  came,  took  a  long  look,  and  shook 
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his  hoikd.  The  expUnation  ww  easy;  the  arteiy 
was  imbedded  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh,  and 
could  not  be  taken  up.  No  earthly  power  could 
save  him.  Long  I  sat  by  the  boy,  nnoonscions 
himself  that  any  serious  trouble  was  apprehended. 
The  hardest  trial  of  my  duty  was  laid  upon  me, 
the  necessity  of  telling  a  man  In  the  prime  of  life 
and  fulness  of  strengtii  that  there  wot  no  hope  for 
him.  It  was  done  at  last;  the  verdict  received 
patiently  and  courageously,  some  direction  given 
by  which  his  mother  could  be  informed  of  his  death, 
and  then  he  turned  his  questioning  eyes  upon  me. 
**  How  long  can  I  live  T  "  **  Only  as  long  as  I  keep 
my  finger  upon  this  artery."    A  pause  ensued.    He 

broke  the  silence  at  last.    "You  can  let  go" 

But  I  could  not.  Not  if  my  own  life  had  trembled 
in  the  balance.  Hot  tears  rushed  to  my  eyes,  a 
raiging  sound  to  my  ears,  and  a  deathly  coldness 
to  my  lips.  The  pang  of  obeyiog  him  was  spared 
me,  and  for  the  first  and  last  tmie  daring  the  trials 
that  surrounded  me  for  four  years  I  fainted  away. 
— Chrietian  Agt  (eondenaed), 

8841.  LIFE,  a  failure.  A  gentleman  of  high 
standing,  a  lawyer,  a  politician,  a  man  of  talents, 
and,  as  the  world  estimates,  a  man  who  was  success- 
ful in  all  his  undertakings,  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  disease,  and  brought  to  the  close  of  life.  He 
was  asked  by  a  friend  how  he  felt  as  he  looked  back 
upon  his  past  life;  and  the  answer,  coming  from 
a  man  of  sense  and  thought,  with  eternity  full  in 
Us  view,  was  striking  and  memorablei  "  With  all 
its  suooess,  I  now  see  and  feel  that  my  life  hoe  been 
a  failure,  I  have  not  gained  one  of  the  great  ends 
for  which  life  was  given,  and  now  it  is  too  iate  to 
gain  them." 

8842.  LIFE,  A  foolish.  Charles  Churchill  died 
a  miserable  death  at  Boulogne.  "  What  a  fool  I 
have  been  I  **  are  said  to  have  been  his  last  words. 
Thus  was  closed  the  wretched  career  of  the  brilliant 
writer  of  '<The  Bosciad."— i^nton. 

8348.  UFB,  A  merdfaL  More  than  two  thou- 
land  years  ago,  in  a  far-off  country,  a  prince  was 
bom.  Every  care  was  taken  that  he  should  be 
made  happy,  and  sights  of  sorrow  were  kept  from 
him.  He  was  of  a  very  kind,  loving,  and  tender 
disposition.  But  the  care  even  of  a  king  for  a  prince 
coidd  not  keep  away  all  sorrowful  sights.  His 
watchful  eyes  sometimes  saw  sufferiog  that  filled 
his  heart  with  pity.  As  he  was  playing  with  his 
cousin  in  the  palace  ground  a  flodc  of  wild  swans 
flew  over  their  heads.  His  cousin  drew  his  bow 
And  wounded  one.  It  fell  at  his  feet.  The  prince, 
with  pity,  drew  the  arrow  from  the  wounded  bird, 
nursed  it,  k^d  saved  its  life.  The  years  passed  bv 
and  he  became  a  man.  His  heart  still  filled  with 
pity  for  every  suffering  creature.  He  went  from 
the  palace,  from  home  and  dear  friends,  to  become 
poor  and  a  wanderer,  that  he  might  help  the  suffer- 
ing. It  IB  beautifuUy  told  that  in  his  wanderings 
he  came  upon  a  flock  of  sheep  driven  along  the 
dusty  highway.  There  was  one  poor  wounded, 
bleeding  lamb,  which  he  took  tenderly  in  his  arms 
and  carried.  And  so  through  life  hie  pity  and  hie 
hdp  ioere  given  to  the  v)eak^  whether  men  or  beasts. 
From  his  tender  and  beautiful  life  men  came  to 
worship  him  after  his  death.  The  prince  was  Prince 
•Gautama,  of  India,  who  is  worshipped  as  Buddha. 
^—Chrietian  Age  {condeneed). 


8344.  UFE,  A  pleaiaiit.  Matthew  Henry's 
deathbed  was  tranquil  as  a  little  child's.  Speaking 
to  Mr.  Illidge,  he  said,  ''Tou  have  been  used  to 
take  notice  of  the  sayings  of  dying  men ;  this  is 
mine  :  that  a  life  spent  in  the  service  of  God,  and 
communion  with  Him,  is  the  tnoet  pUaeaaU  Ufe  that 
any  on<  ooti  Uve  in  this  world."— ^ro<ar<. 

8846.  LIFE,  A  ruined.  Sailing  down  the  Thames 
one  occasionally  sees  a  green  £ig,  in  tatters,  in* 
scribed  with  the  word  wreek^  floating  in  the  breeze 
over  a  piece  of  the  mast  or  the  funnel  of  a  steamer 
which  is  just  visible  above  the  water.  How  many 
lives  might  thus  be  marked,  and  how  needful  that 
they  should  be  so  labelled,  lest  they  prove  ruinous 
to  others  1 

8848.  LIFE,  a  shadow.  On  the  face  of  the 
municipal  buildings  at  Aberdeen  is  an  old  sun-dial, 
said  to  have  been  constructed  by  David  Anderson 
in  1597.  The  motto  is,  '*nt  umbra,  sic  fugit 
vita." 

8847.  UFE,  a  tabernacle.  Father  Taylor  once 
described  our  life  as  a  tabernacle,  through  whose 
thin  walls  the  lamp  of  a  holy  soul  shines  clearer 
and  brighter  as  the  walls  themselves  grow  thinner ; 
while  death  is  but  the  stepping  forth  from  such  a 
tent  into  thoee  glories  which  have  no  dimming  veil 
between.    To  such  sanctified  natures  it  is 

"  Only  a  step  into  the  open  air 
Out  of  a  tant,  already  luminous 
With  light  that  shines  through  its  tnasparsnt  walls." 

-—Life  of  Father  Taylor, 

8848.  LIFE^  a  testimony  to  principlea  On 
board  the  flag-ship  of  a  celebrated  commander  a 
complaint  was  made  by  the  captain  against  a 
number  of  the  crew  for  disturbing  the  ship's  com* 
pany  by  frequent  noises.  The  admiral  ordered  an 
inquiry  to  be  made.  The  accusation  was,  that  these 
men  were  Methodists,  and  that  when  their  watch 
was  below  they  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  read- 
ing the  Bible  to  each  other  aloud,  of  frequently 
joining  in  social  prayer,  and  singing  of  psalms  and 
hymna  After  the  statement  had  been  proved  the 
admiral  asked,  "What  is  the  general  conduct  of 
these  men  on  deck — orderly  or  disobedient,  cleanly 
or  the  contrary!"  "Ahoays  orderly ^  obedient^  aiii 
deardy^**  was  the  reply.  "When  the  watch  is 
called  do  they  linger  or  are  they  ready  t "  "  Alvcaye 
ready  at  thefiret  SUL"  "  You  have  seen  these  men 
in  battle,  sir;  do  they  stand  to  their  guns  or 
shrink  ?  "  "  They  are  Uie  moet  intrepid  men  in  the 
thipt  my  lord,  and  will  die  at  their  post."  "Let 
them  alone,  then,"  was  the  decuive  answer  of  this 
magnanimous  commander ;  "  if  Methodists  are  such 
men,  I  wish  that  all  my  crew  were  Methodists." 

8849.  LIFE,  a  time  of  trial  Ulxutrated.  At 
the  battle  of  Crecy,  where  the  Black  Prince^  a 
youth  of  eighteen,  led  the  van,  the  King,  his  father, 
drew  up  a  strong  party  on  a  rising  ground,  and 
there  beheld  the  conflict,  in  readiness  to  send  a  relief 
where  it  should  be  wanted.  The  young  prince,  beiuff 
sharply  chaxged,  sent  to  his  father  for  succour  ;  ana 
as  the  King  delayed,  another  messenger  was  sent 
to  crave  immediate  assistance.  To  him  the  King 
replied,  "Go,  tell  my  son  that  I  am  not  so  in* 
experienced  a  commander  m  not  to  know  tehen 
mceour  ie  wanted,  nor  so  caraleiB  a  father  as  not  to 
send  it" 
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8360.  LIFEi  A  wasted.  A  nobleman  who  had 
■pent  his  short  life  in  pleaeare  and  gaiety,  when 
djring,  said  to  a  friend,  "  Oh !  ^tith  uikait  horror 
do  I  recall  ihote  hours  of  vanUy  we  have  wasted 
together !  Retam,  ye  long-neglected  moments  I 
Let  me  dwell  with  hermits,  let  me  rest  on  the  cold 
earth,  bnt  may  I  once  more  stand  a  candidate  for 
an  immortal  crown  1  Te  vain  grandeurs  of  a  court, 
ye  sounding  titles  and  perishing  riches,  what  do 
you  now  signify  ? — ^what  consolation,  what  relief  can 
ye  give  me?  I  have  a  splendid  passage  to  the 
grave.  I  die  in  state.  I  languish  under  a  gilded 
canopy.  I  am  expiring  on  soft  and  downy  pillows. 
My  dependents  sigh.  My  sisters  weep.  My  father 
boids  over  me  wiUi  a  load  of  years  and  of  grief.  My 
lovely  wife,  pale  and  silent*  conceals  her  inward 
anguish.  But,  oh  1  which  of  them  will  bail  from 
the  arrest  of  death?  Who  will  descend  into  the 
cold  prison  of  the  grave  for  me?  Here  they  all 
leave  me,  while  my  soul  stands  trembling  before 
my  Judge." — Denton, 

8361.  LIFE,  A  waited.  In  one  of  the  narrow 
closes  of  Glasgow  there  lay  a  man  who  was  dying, 
and  who  cried  out,  "Lostk  lost,  lost  1"  His 
mother  heard  him,  and  asked,  "  Is  it  possible  that 
you  have  lost  your  faith  in  Grod  ?  "  "  if o,*'  said  he ; 
'*  I  have  a  hope  of  heaven,  hut  I  have  lid  my  Ufe, 
I  have  Uved  twenty-four  years,  and  have  done 
nothing  for  the  Lord." — Chrittian  Age, 

8862.  LIFE,  An  iU-ipeiit  A  millionaire  lately 
died  in  New  York.  On  his  deathbed  he  gave 
continual  expression  to  his  remorse  for  what  his 
consdenoe  told  him  had  been  an  ill-spent  life. 
"  Oh  1 "  he  exclaimed,  "  if  I  could  only  live  my 
years  over  again ;  if  I  oould  only  be  spared  for  a 
few  years  I  would  give  all  the  wealth  I  have 
amassed  in  my  lifetime.  It  %$  a  Ufe  devoted  to 
money-getting  that  I  regret.  It  is  this  which  weighs 
me  down  and  makes  me  despair  of  the  life  here- 
after ! "  His  deigyman  endeavoured  to  soothe 
him,  but  he  turned  his  face  to  the  walL  "You 
have  never  reproved  my  avarioions  spirit,"  he  said 
to  the  minister;  "you  have  called  it  a  wise 
economy  and  forethought,  bnt  I  now  know  that 
ridies  have  been  only  a  snare  for  my  poor  soul  1  I 
would  give  all  I  possess  to  have  hope  for  my  poor 
soul  I " — Denton, 

3368.  UFE,  and  Ghriatian  work.  When  John 
Elliot,  from  advanced  age  and  infirmities,  was  laid 
aside  from  his  former  employments,  he  sometimes 
said,  with  an  air  peculiar  to  himself,  "  I  wonder  for 
what  the  Lord  Jesus  lets  me  live.  He  knows  that 
now  I  can  do  nothing  for  Him." 

8864L  UFE,  and  death.  In  the  cathedral  at 
Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,  is  a  mcnnment  to  the 
memory  of  Major-General  Bannister,  which  bears 
the  following  inscription —  i 

**  Tliat  death  might  happy  b« 
To  Uvi  leaniM  L 
That  Ufa  might  happy  be 
lUamtdtodU.*' 

'^Lady  Brauey  {condenud), 

8366.  UFE)  and  death.  The  late  excellent  Mr. 
Newton  was  once  speaking  of  a  lady  who  was 
recently  dead.  A  young  lady  immediately  asked, 
"  0  sir,  how  did  she  die  f "  The  venerable  man 
replied,  "There  is  a  more  important  question  than 
that,  my  dear,  which  you  should  have  asked  first." 


"Sir,"  said  she,  "what  question  can  be  more 
important  than, '  How  did  she  die  ? ' "  He  replied, 
''HowdiddwUver 

3366.  UFE,  and  immortality,  Image  ol  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  was  the  patron  saint  of  Glastonbury. 
Outrunning  Paul  as  a  missionary,  he  first  preached 
Christianity  in  Britain,  and  he  preached  it  here. 
Ascending  a  hiU  just  outside  the  town,  he  struck 
the  staff  he  brought  from  Palestine  into  the  earth, 
where  it  sprouted,  and  grew  up  into  a  beantiful 
little  tree  called  the  Holy  Thorn.  It  put  forth  its 
white  flower  about  Christmas,  typifying  the  blossom- 
ing of  life  and  immortality  out  of  a  human  stalk  at 
Bethlehem. — Eliku  Burritt, 

3867.  UFE,  and  pceadhing  ihonld  ooireapond. 

There  was  a  ridiculous  actor  in  the  dty  of  Smyrna, 
who,  pronouncing  **  0  eoUum/** — "O  heaven  1" — 
pointed  with  hia  finger  towards  the  ground,  which, 
when  Polemo,  the  chiefest  man  in  the  place,  saw,  he 
could  abide  to  stay  no  longer,  bnt  went  from  the 
company  in  a  great  chafe,  sayins,  "  This  fool  hath 
made  a  solecism  with  his  lumd ;  he  has  spoken  false 
Latin  with  his  finger."  And  such  are  they  who 
teach  well  and  do  ill,  that,  however  they  have 
heaven  at  their  tongue's  end,  yet  the  earth  is  at 
their  finger's  end ;  such  as  do  not  only  speak  false 
Latin  with  their  tongue^  but  false  mvinity  with 
their  hands;  such  as  live  not  according  to  their 
preaching.  But  He  that  sits  in  the  heaven  will 
laugh  them  to  scorn  and  hin  them  off  the  stage 
if  they  do  not  mend  their  action. — j[%omai  FUnj/feru 

8368.  UFE,  and  words  do  not  oorveipond.  We 
have  all  heard  the  story  of  the  man  who  preached  sa 
well  and  lived  so  badly,  that  when  he  was  in  the 
pulpit  everybody  said  he  ought  never  to  come  out 
agam,  and  when  he  was  out  of  it  they  all  declared 
he  never  ought  to  enter  it  again.  From  the  imita- 
tion of  such  a  Janus  may  the  Lord  deliver  us ! — 
Sfwrgeon, 

8369.  UFE,  after  death.  "If  we  are  to  live 
after  death,  why  don't  we  have  some  certain  know- 
ledge of  it  ?  "  said  a  sceptic  to  a  olergrman.  "  Why 
dont  you  have  some  knowledge  of  this  world  before 
you  come  into  it  ?  "  was  the  ready  reply. 

8360.  UFE,  Allegory  of.  An  artist  painted  a 
picture  of  a  little  child  in  the  dress  of  a  pilgrim. 
He  is  walking  slowly  along  a  narrow  patlL  This 
path  has  on  each  side  of  it  a  dreadful  precipice. 
The  edges  of  these  precipices  are  hidden  from  view 
by  means  of  beautiful  flowers  that  are  growing^ 
there.  Behind  the  child  is  an  angeL  His  face  is 
full  of  tenderness  and  love.  His  iumds  are  resting 
lightiy  on  the  shoulders  of  the  child,  to  keep  him 
in  the  centre  of  the  path.  The  child  has  dosed 
bis  eyes,  that  the  sight  of  the  flowers  may  not 
tempt  him  into  danger.  He  is  walking  carefully 
along,  feeling,  and  following  the  genUe  touch  of 
the  angel  that  is  leadmg  him.  He  acknowledges 
the  angel  by  following  his  touch,  and  while  he 
does  this  the  angel  "directs  his  paths."— iZ^. 
Eidhaird  Newton,  D,D, 

886L  UFE,  Aspeeti  of,  to  some.  The  cele- 
brated Gibbon  oonfessed,  just  before  his  death, 
that  when  he  considered  all  worldly  things  they 
were  fleeting  ;  when  he  looked  back  they  bad  been 
fleeting;  when  he  looked  forward  "oU  vfot  dark 
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and  doub^/vV*    Surely  no  on«  can  wish  to  be  an 
Infidel  for  the  oomfoxt  of  it. 

8882.  LIFE,  Brevity  of.  The  army  which  Xerxes 
oonducted  against  Greece  consisted  of  seventeen 
hundred  thousand  men,  besides  a  numerous  fleet. 
When  the  Persian  monarch  beheld,  from  an 
eminence,  the  Hellespont  covered  with  his  ships 
and  the  plains  of  Abydos  filled  with  his  troops  of 
different  nations  he  pronounced  himself  happy. 
Immediately  after,  however,  he  began  to  weep ;  and 
being  asked  by  his  uncle  why  he  wept,  surrounded 
as  he  was  by  so  much  glory,  he  replied,  that  he 
wept  to  think  that  of  the  vast  crowd  which  he 
then  beheld  not  one  individual  would  be  living  in 
a  hundred  years. 

8368.  LIFE,  BroTlty  of.  There  was  a  friend 
who^  speaking  with  reference  to  the  saving  of 
Solomon,  "There  is  a  time  to  be  bom  and  a  time 
to  die,'*  said,  "Our  time  to  live  is  so  short,  that 
Solomon  thought  it  was  not  necessazy  to  mention 
it." 

8864.  UFE,  BroTil^  of.  In  the  anecdote-books 
of  our  boyhood  we  used  to  be  told  the  story  of  an 
Indian  faquir  who  entered  an  Eastern  palace  and 
spread  his  bed  in  one  of  its  ante-chambers,  pre- 
tending that  he  had  mistaken  the  building  for  a 
caravanserai  or  inn.  The  prince,  amused  by  the 
oddity  of  the  circumstance,  ordered — so  ran  the 
tale—the  man  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  asked 
him  how  he  came  to  make  such  a  mistake.  "  What 
us  an  inn  ?  "  the  faquir  asked.  "  A  place,"  was  the 
reply,  "where  travellers  rest  a  little  while  before 
proceeding  on  their  journey."  "Who  dwelt  here 
before  you?"  again  asked  the  faquir.  "M^  father," 
was  the  prince's  reply.  "  And  did  he  remain  here  t " 
" No,"  was  the  answer ;  "he  died  and  went  away." 
"And  who  dwelt  here  before  himt"  "His  an- 
cestors." " And  did  they  remain  here ? "  "No; 
they  also  died  and  went  away."  "Then,"  rejoined 
the  faquir,  "  I  have  made  no  mistake,  for  your  palace 
is  but  an  inn  after  all."  The  faquir  was  right.  Our 
houses  are  but  inns,  and  the  whole  world  a  caravan- 
serai— (Xerieal  Libr<uy» 

8866.  LIFE,  Breyity  of,  enfoxoed  by  nature.  A 
Mr.  Cox  discovered  by  sheer  accident  one  of  nature's 
curiosity-shops  near  the  mouth  of  a  great  aperture 
in  the  Mendip  Hills.  Of  all  the  exqnisite  work  in 
this  laboratory,  nothing  struck  me  so  forcibly  as  the 
ticking  and  the  telling  of  a  Uttle  watch  that  nature 
had  wound  up  and  set  agoing  here,  perhaps  before 
Adam  was  created.  It  is  a  century-glass  made  for 
time  to  tick  off  the  earth's  ages,  and  it  keeps  the 
reckoning  with  a  precision  that  an  astronomer  would 
eovet  Its  construction  and  action  are  simple.  It 
is  the  dripping  of  an  icicle  of  stone  which  freezes 
as  it  falls  and  forms  another  icicle  pointing  up- 
ward. When  Mr.  Cox  broke  into  this  dock-fMtory 
of  nature  there  vras  this  ticking  timepiece — two 
icicles  of  stone  trying  to  make  their  points  meet. 
The  lower  one  had  risen  about  a  foot.  It  was 
climbing  slowly.  He  had  watched  it  for  twenty 
years,  and  could  hardly  see  the  difference  of  an 
inch  in  its  height ;  yet  it  was  climbing,  perhaps  at 
the  rate  of  six  inches  a  century.  It  is  one  of  nature's 
chronometers  hung  up  in  the  thousand  and  one 
caverns  of  the  earth,  whose  minute-hand  tells  off 
her  centuries.  I  never  before  looked  at  a  time- 
piece and  heard  it  tick  with  such  thoughts — in 


such  contrast  with  the  scant  measurements  of  Iroman 
life. — Elihu  BurriU  {abridged), 

8866.  LIFE,  BnsinoBB  0^  over.  A  singular  cir- 
cumstance is  related  of  the  illustrious  Boerhaave, 
who  kept  feeling  his  pulse,  the  morning  of  his  death, 
to  see  whether  it  would  beat  till  a  book  he  was  eager 
to  see  was  published.  He  read  the  book,  and  said, 
"  Now  the  business  of  life  is  over." 

8867.  LIFE,  Changes  in.  So  have  I  seen  a  rose 
newly  springing  from  the  clefts  of  its  hood,  and  at 
first  it  was  fair  as  the  morning  and  full  with  the 
dew  of  heaven,  as  a  lamb's  fleece ;  but  when  a  rude 
blast  had  forced  open  its  virgin  modesty  and  dis- 
mantled its  too  youthful  and  unripe  retirements,  it 
began  to  put  on  darkness,  and  to  decline  to  softness 
and  the  symptoms  of  a  sickly  age ;  it  bowed  the 
bead  and  broke  its  stalk  ;  and  at  night,  having  lost 
some  of  its  leaves  and  all  its  beauty,  it  fell  into  the 
portion  of  weeds  and  worn-out  faces,  i  The  same 
is  the]  portion  of  every  man  and  every  woman.^ 
Jeremy  Tai^, 

8866.  UFE,  Changes  in.  I  have  heard  it  said, 
but  I  cannot  be  sponsor  for  its  truth,  that  a  famous 
chieftain,  Lochiel,  was  rocked  in  a  cradle  like  a  baby 
in  his  old  age.  An  old  man,  whose  studies  had  been 
of  the  severest  scholastic  kind,  used  to  love  to  hear 
little  nursery-stories  read  over  and  over  to  him. 
One  who  saw  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  his  last 
years  desoribes  him  as  veiy  gentle  in  his  aspect  and 
demeanour.  I  remember  a  person  of  singularly 
stem  and  lofty  bearing  who  became  remarkably 
gracious  and  easy  in  all  his  ways  in  the  latter 
period  of  his  life. — 0.  Waiddl  Holmei, 

8869.  UFE,  Changes  in.  A  Dublin  merchant, 
who  was  one  of  the  founders  and  supporters  of  the 
Old  Men's  Asylum  in  that  city,  when  advanced  in 
life  became  an  inmate,  as  also  did  another  Dublin 
merchant  who  for  several  years  had  been  in  receipt 
of  an  annual  income  of  £5000. 

8870.  LIFE,  Chaag«s  in.  The  same  eqnable 
and  constant  motion  urges  the  orb  of  our  lives  from 
morning  to  noon,  and  from  noon  to  evening.  The 
glory  of  the  dawning  day,  with  its  golden  clouds 
and  its  dewy  freshness,  its  new-awakened  hopes  and 
its  unworn  vigour,  climbs  by  silent,  inevitable  stages 
to  the  hot  noon.  -  But  its  ardours  flame  but  for  a 
moment ;  but  for  a  moment  does  the  sun  poise  itself 
on  the  meridian  line  and  the  short  shadow  point  to 
the  pole.  The  inexorable  revolution  goes  on,  and  in 
due  time  come  the  mists  and  dying  purples  of  even- 
ing and  the  blackness  of  night  The  same  progress 
which  brings  April's  perfumes  bums  them  in  the 
oenser  of  the  hot  summer,  and  buries  summer  be- 
neath the  falling  leaves,  and  covers  the  grave  with 
winter's  snow. 

"  EverythlBg  that  grows 
Holds  in  perfection  bat  a  little  moment." 

So  the  life  of  man,  being  under  the  law  of  growth, 
is,  in  all  its  parts,  subject  to  the  oonseonent  neces- 
sity of  dedine.  And  very  swiftly  does  uie  direction 
change  from  ascending  to  descending.  At  firsti  and 
for  a  little  while,  the  motion  of  the  dancing  stroam, 
which  broadens  as  it  runs,  and  bears  us  past  ficilds 
each  brighter  and  more  enamelled  with  flowers  than 
the  one  before  it,  is  joyous ;  but  the  slow  current 
becomes  awful  as  we  are  swept  along  when  wo 
would  fain  moor  and  land ;  and  to  some  of  ns  it 
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eomes  to  be  tngio  And  dreadful  at  last,  as  we  sit 
helpless,  and  see  the  shore  rush  past  and  hear  the 
roar  of  the  falls  in  oar  ears,  like  some  poor  wretch 
caught  in  the  glassy  smoothness  above  Niagara, 
who  has  flung  down  the  oars,  and,  dutching  the 
gunwale  with  idle  handf,  sits  effortless  and  breath- 
less till  the  plunge  comes.  Afany  a  despairing  voice 
has  prayed  as  the  sands  ran  out  and  joys  fled, 
"  Sun,  stand  thou  still  on  Gibeon ;  and  thou,  Moon, 
in  the  valley  of  Ajalon."  But  in  vain.  Once  the 
wish  was  answered ;  but  for  all  other  fighters  the 
twelve  hours  of  the  day  must  suffice  for  victory  and 
for  joy.  Time  devours  his  own  children.  The 
morning  hours  come  to  us  with  full  hands  and  give, 
the  evening  hours  come  with  empty  hands  and 
take;  so  \£aX  at  the  last,  *' Naked  shall  he  return, 
to  go  as  he  came." — Madartn. 

8871.  UFE,  Changei  In.  If  a  reflective  aged 
man  were  to  find  at  the  bottom  of  an  old  chest — 
where  it  had  lain  forgotten  fifty  years — a  record 
which  he  had  written  of  himself  when  he  was  young, 
simply  and  vividly  describing  his  whole  heart  and 
pursuits,  and  reciting  verbatim  many  passages  of 
the  language  which  he  sincerely  nttereo,  would  he 
not  reiM  it  with  more  wonder  than  almost  every 
other  writing  could  at  his  age  inspire  ?  He  would 
half  lose  the  assurance  of  his  identity  under  the 
impression  of  this  immense  dissimilarity.  It  would 
seem  as  if  it  must  be  the  tale  of  the  juvenile  days 
of  some  ancestor,  with  whom  he  had  no  connection 
but  that  of  name. — John  FotUr, 

8872.  UFE,  Christ  the  Bonroe  ol  I  remember 
once  conversing  with  a  celebrated  sculptor,  who  had 
been  hewing  out  a  block  of  marble  to  represent  one 
of  our  great  patriots — Lord  Chatham.  "There," 
said  he,  "  is  not  that  a  fine  form ! "  "  Now,  sir," 
said  I,  "  can  you  put  life  inio  Uf  Else,  with  all  its 
beauty,  it  is  still  but  a  block  of  marble."  Christ, 
by  His  Spirit,  puts  life  into  a  beauteous  image,  and 
enables  the  man  He  forms  to  live  to  His  praise  and 
glory. — Rowland  HiU» 

8878.  LIFE,  ooxning  to  an  end.  At  Coburg  I 
went  about  and  sought  me  out  a  place  for  my  grave ; 
I  thought  to  have  been  laid  in  the  chancel  undet 
the  table,  but  now  I  am  of  another  mind.  I  know 
I  have  not  long  to  live,  for  my  head  is  like  a  knife, 
from  which  the  steel  is  wholly  whetted  away,  and 
which  is  become  mere  iron ;  the  iron  will  cut  no 
more.  Even  so  it  is  with  my  head.  Now,  loving 
Lord  God,  I  hope  my  time  is  not  far  hence ;  God 
help  me,  and  give  me  a  happy  hour;  I  desire  to 
live  no  longer. — Luther. 

8374.  LIFE,  ConoeptionB  of.  M'Cheyne*s  seals 
for  his  letters  was  the  figure  of  a  sun  going  down 
behind  a  hill.  Walter  Scott  is  said  to  have  used  a 
like  emblem,  adding  in  Greek,  "  The  night  cometh." 
Calvin's  motto  is  said  to  have  been,  *'I  bum  for 
thee,"  accompanying  the  figure  of  a  heart  all  in 
flames.  This  he  alternated  with  the  figure  of  a  heart 
with  wings  outspread  and  soaring.  Martin  Luther 
pictured  two  hammers  crossed  and  standing  with 
their  iron  heads  in  the  air.  This  came  from  the 
mechanical  calling  of  his  father,  and  he  employed 
the  device  as  symbolic  of  work.  Maurice,  son  of 
William  the  Silent,  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  took 
for  his  seal  a  fallen  oak,  with  a  young  sapling  spring- 
ing from  its  root ;  and  on  thu  he  placed  the  motto, 
'*  Tandem  fit  mirculus  arbor  " — **  By-and-by  the  twig 
will  become  a  tree."— CAriftian  J^e* 


8370.  LIFE,  CkmceptionB  ol  When  Swift  and 
Bolingbroke  had  closed  the  tenth  lustre  of  their 
years  his  cynical  lordship  wrote  from  Brussels  to 
the  cynical  Dean  that  he  thought  it  high  time  to 
determine  how  they  should  "  play  the  last  act  of  the 
farce.  Might  not  my  life,"  adds  accomplished  St. 
John,  "be  entitled  much  more  properly  a  what- 
d'ye-call-it  than  a  farce  T — some  a  great  deal  of 
tragedy,  and  the  whole  interspersed  with  scenes 
of  Harlequin,  Scaramouch,  and  Dr.  Balvardo. — 
Prancit  Jaoox, 

8876.  LIFE,  oonflocrated,  Soeret  of.  "  If  I  could 
not  call  Thee  Thou,**  he  (Feneberg)  was  once  heard 
to  pray,  *'0  Father,  we  could  never  get  on."  *'It 
is  a  fine  thing,"  wrote  Sailer,  '*  if  you  can  say  a  man 
lived  and  never  lifted  a  stone  against  his  neighbour ; 
but  it  is  a  finer  far  if  you  can  say  also  he  took  out 
of  the  path  the  etonee  that  wndd  have  caught  hit 
neighlwur*t  feet.  So  did  Feneberg,  and  this  his 
doing  was  his  life/' — Dr*  Stephenton'i  Praying  and 
Wifrking, 

8877.  LIFE,  GriiiB-momont  in.  I  once  stood  on 
a  platform  with  a  clergyman  who  told  this  marvellous 
story — "Thirty  years  ago  two  young  men  started 
out  to  attend  Park  Theatre,  New  York,  to  see  a 
play  which  nuule  religion  ridiculous  and  hypocriticaL 
They  had  been  brought  up  in  Christian  families. 
They  started  for  the  theatre  to  see  that  vile  play, 
and  their  early  convictions  came  back  upon  them. 
They  felt  it  was  not  right  to  go,  but  still  they  went» 
They  came  to  the  door  of  the  theatre.  One  of  the 
young  men  stopped  and  started  for  home,  but  re- 
turn^ and  came  up  to  the  door,  but  had  not  the 
courage  to  go  in.  He  again  started  for  home,  and 
went  home.  The  other  young  man  went  in.  Ho 
went  from  one  degree  of  temptation  to  another. 
Caught  in  the  whirl  of  frivolity  and  sin,  he  sank 
lower  and  lower.  He  lost  his  business  position.  He 
lost  his  morals.  He  lost  his  souL  He  died  a  dread- 
ful death,  not  one  star  of  mercy  shining  on  it  I 
stand  before  you  to-day,"  said  that  minister,  "to 
thank  God  that  for  twenty  years  I  have  been  per- 
mitted to  preach  the  gospel  I  am  the  other  young 
man. " — Tidmage, 

8878.  LIFE,  Dangen  and  difllcnlties  In.  A 
chamois-hunter,  attempting  to  cross  the  Mer  de 
Gl&ce,  slipped  in  one  of  the  ravines,  and  cried  for 
help,  but  no  help  came.  The  ice  was  grinding  and 
groaning  about  him.  He  stood  in  the  water  waist- 
deep.  He  knew  that  he  must  perish  if  he  stood 
there  long,  and  so  he  threw  himself  into  the  torrent, 
at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  ice-crags,  and  was  carried 
by  the  torrent  under  the  ice.  For  a  while  it  was 
horrible  darkness,  but  in  a  few  minutes  he  came  out, 
amid  the  flowers  and  the  sunshine  of  the  valley  of 
ChamounL  Good  men  sometimes  slip  down  amid 
the  precipices  of  life.  They  are  surrounded  by  the 
ice  and  the  darkness.  Hardly  knowing  what  they 
do,  they  plunge  ahead,  and  are  carried  on  under  the 
ice  and  through  the  darkness ;  but  they  wUl,  after 
a  while,  come  out  amid  the  brightneu  and  the  Uoom 
of  the  valley  of  heaven. — Talmage. 

8879.  LIFE,  Disappointment  in.  They  say  that 
when  great  men  arise  they  have  a  mission  to  accom- 
plish, and  do  not  disappear  until  it  is  fulfilled.  Tet 
this  is  not  always  true.  After  idl  his  deep  study 
and  his  daring  action,  Mr.  Hampden  died  on  an 
obscure  field,  almost  before  the  oommencement  of 
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that  mighty  straggle  which  he  seemed  born  to  direct. 
— Lard  £eaeon^fidd, 

8880.  LIFE,  eyanhvlisre.  I  took  up  some  of  the 
sand  (between  the  Nile  and  Snakin,  on  the  Bed  Sea) 
in  my  hand,  and  it  was  so  hot  it  nearly  burned  me ; 
yet,  to  my  astonishmenti  I  found  it  alive  with  insects. 
Withoat,  aiyparently,  a  particle  of  nourishment  or 
moisture — ^for  here  there  is  no  rain — thousands  of 
these  wonderful  little  creatures,  perfect  in  a  delicate 
and  complicated  oiganisation,  were  existing  in  the 
desert  sand,  and  apparently  enjoying  life  tool — 
E,A»D€  Cotton,  F.kG^. 

8881.  LLFEt  End  of.  John  Wesley  exhibited  in 
bis  last  moments  a  striking  instance  of  the  **  ruling 
passion."  He  evidently  supposed  himself  dismiss- 
ing one  of  his  assemUieSi  **  Now  im  have  done,"  he 
said,  "let  us  all  ga" — Denton, 

8882.  LIFE,  end  of;  Ckmtrast  In.  The  noyelist 
wrote  as  follows :— **  The  old  postchaise  gets  more 
shattered  at  every  turn  of  the  wheeL  Windows 
will  not  pull  up;  doors  refuse  to  open  and  shut. 
Sicknesses  come  thicker  and  faster ;  friends  become 
fewer  and  fewer.  Death  has  closeid  the  long,  dark 
avenue  upon  early  loves  and  friendships.  I  look  at 
them  as  through  the  grated  door  of  a  burial-place 
filled  with  monuments  of  those  once  dear  to  me.  I 
shall  never  see  the  threescore  and  ten,  and  shall  be 
summed  up  at  a  discount"  Ah  1  that  is  not  a 
cheerful  sunset  of  a  splendid  literary  career.  At 
evening-time  it  looks  gloomy,  and  the  air  smells  of 
the  sepulchre.  Listen  now  to  the  old  Christian 
philanthropist,  whose  inner  life  was  hid  with  Christ 
in  God.  He  writes  : — I  can  scarce  understand  why 
my  life  is  spared  so  long,  except  it  be  to  show  that 
a  ma,i  can  be  just  as  happy  without  a  fortune  as 
with  one.  Sailors  on  a  voyage  drink  to  'friends 
astern '  till  they  are  half-way  across,  and  after  that 
it  is  *  friends  ahead.'  With  me  it  has  been  '  friends 
ahead '  for  many  a  year."  The  veteran  pilgrim  was 
getting  nearer  home.  The  Sun  of  Righteousness 
flooded  his  western  sky.  At  evening-time  it  was 
light. — JDr.  CuyUr» 

8888.  UFB, explains religlim.  Oneof  ourparty 
greaUy  needed  some  elder-flower  water  for  her  face, 
upon  which  the  sun  was  working  great  mischief. 
It  was  in  the  Italian  town  of  Yarallo,  and  not  a 
word  of  Italian  did  I  know.  I  entered  a  chemist's 
shop  and  surveyed  his  drawers  and  bottles,  but  the 
result  was  niL  Bright  thought ;  I  would  go  down 
by  the  river,  and  wi3k  until  I  ccnld  gather  a  bunch 
of  elder-flowersy  for  the  tree  was  &en  in  Uoom. 
Happily  the  search  was  successful ;  the  flowers  were 
exhibited  to  the  druggist ;  the  extract  was  procured. 
When  you  cannot  tell  in  so  many  words  what  true 
religion  is,  exhibit  it  by  your  actions.  Show  by  your 
life  what  grace  can  do.  There  is  no  language  in  the 
world  so  eloquent  as  a  holy  life.  Men  may  doubt 
what  yon  say,  but  they  will  believe  what  you  da — 
Spwrgeon, 

8884.  UFE,  Flaetlng  nature  ofl  YoungpeqpK 
yon  recollect  tiiat  I  have  asked  you  for  whom  you 
were  building  that  fann-house,  and  yon  have  an- 
swered that  it  was  for  you,  and  the  family  which 
Ood  should  ^ve  you ;  upon  which  I  have  wished 
you  the  blessing  of  the  Lord.  But  what  hare  yon 
said  to  me  when  I  reminded  you,  according  to  the 


Scripture,  that  that  house  would  be  to  you  bat  at 
the  tent  vfhieh  the  tlupherdpiiohet  at  night  and  whicJi 
he  taket  up  in  the  mominff,  and  that  you  ought  to 
think,  while  buildingthat  perishable  abode,  of  that 
which  it  abiding  t  ITou  have  then  told  me,  **  We 
are  still  young,  and  we  have  before  us  the  whole  of 
a  long  life."  Thus  you  have  shown  that  you  were 
deceiving  yoursdves,  and  that  you  were  forgetting 
that  the  longest  career  of  a  man  is  reduced  to  a 
handbreadth;  that  youth  and  strength  are  like  the 
JUnoer,  which  in  the  morning  appeart  in  beauty t  hut 
v^ieh  in  the  evening  it  faded  and  gone,  I  have  also 
spoken  to  you,  men  and  women  of  mature  age ;  and 
I  have  asked  you,  mothers  of  a  family,  for  whom 
you  were  roinning  that  flax  and  preparing  those 
cloths  which  bleached  on  your  meadows ;  and  you 
have  answered  that  it  was  for  your  children  and 
grandchildren.  But  what  have  you  told  me  when 
I  reminded  you  that  there  would  be  some  portion 
of  it,  without  doubt,  to  envelop  yon  when  you 
should  be  placed  in  a  narrow  coffin  ?  '*  Ah  1 "  you 
have  said,  mirthfully,  '*  we  hope,  indeed,  that  that 
flax  is  not  yet  sown,  and  that  it  will  not  be  sown 
for  several  years  to  come."  And  thus  you  also, 
who  ought  to  have  been  wise,  have  shown  that  you 
were  deceiving  yourselves,  and  that  you  were  for- 
getting, just  as  well  as  the  yoimg,  that  our  dayt  are 
carried  away  Wee  a  flood,  and  that  they  poet  more 
twiJUy  thcMf^  a  pott  or  an  eagle  hastening  after  itt 
ptey>  And  you,  fathers  of  a  family  1  what  have 
you  answered  when  I  asked  you  for  whom  you  were 
establishing  that  vineyard  and  planting  those  great 
orchards  ?  Yoa  have  said  also,  **  It  is  for  us  and 
for  our  children."  But  what  have  you  said  when 
I  reminded  you,  according  to  the  Scripture,  that 
there  is  a  vine,  an  eternal  vine,  of  which  we  must  be 
branches,  and  that  there  is  a  tree  of  Ufe  whose 
fruits  we  must  have  longings  after  ?  You  have  said 
to  me,  "  We  will  think  about  it,  and  we  hope  to  eat 
thereof  when  we  shall  have  seen  these  flourishing." 
And  you  also  have  shown  your  self-deception,  and 
that  you  were  forgetting  that  man  who  it  horn  of  a 
woman  hath  hut  a  short  time  to  live;  that  he  plants, 
indeed,  the  vine,  but  does  not  know  who  shall  gather 
its  fruit ;  and  that  often,  when  he  has  prepared  to 
enjoy  his  good  things,  €rod  says  to  hizn,  *'Thou 
fool  1  this  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee  ! " 
I  have  talked  with  you,  ye  elders  of  the  village,  old 
men  whose  white  liair  commands  respect.  I  have 
sat  down  at  your  side,  near  the  gates,  and  I  have 
conversed  with  you  on  the  evening  at  man's  Ufe, 
and  on  the  solemnity  of  his  last  hours.  But  what 
have  vou  answered  me  I  Alas  1  you  have  spoken  of 
your  father,  of  your  grandfather,  and  of  your  ances- 
tors who  have  reached  fourscore  yeais  and  ten,  or 
a  hundred  years,  or  even  more,  and  you  have  said 
to  me,  "  We  are  still  lusty  and  full  of  strength." 
And  thus  even  you  also,  old  and  venerable  men, 
the  great  number  of  wTiote  dayt,  the  Scripture  says, 
ought  to  have  vMyriaeed  wisdom,  you  have  shown  that 
just  like  other  men,  you  were  deceived,  and  that 
you  were  forgetting  that  ye/u  are  pUgrimt  and 
ttrangert  here  below,  and  that  you  know  neither  the 
hour  nor  the  moment  when  the  Lord  wiU  eome  upon 
you, — Dr,  0.  Malan, 

8886.  LIFE,  Ftallness  ol    Dr.  Doddridge,  at  his 

birth,  showed  so  small  symptoms  of  life  that  he 

was  laid  aside  as  dead.    But  one  of  the  attendants, 

thinking  she  perceived  some  motion  of  breath,  took 

'.  that  naoenary  care  of  him  upon  which,  in  those 
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Cmider  dfcamstMioe*!  the  feeble  fiune  of  life  de- 
pended, which  was  bo  nearly  expiring  as  soon  as  it 
was  kindled. — WhxUcron, 

S886.  LXFB,  Folfllment  in.  Martyrs  of  circum- 
stances, exiled  in  the  rarity  of  their  own  minds, .  . . 
perhaps  at  last,  when  they  are  nearing  the  invisible 
shores,  signs  of  recognition  and  fulfilment  may  pene- 
trate the  cloud  of  loneliness ;  or  perhaps  it  may  be 
with  them  as  with  the  dying  0(^>emicus,  made'to 
touch  the  first  printed  copy  of  his  book  when  the 
sense  of  touch  was  gone,  seeing  it  only  as  a  dim 
object  through  the  deepening  dusk. — Qtorgt  Eliot 

8887.  LIFE,  QreatiiMS  of.  Life  is  aU  great 
Life  is  great  because  it  is  the  aggregation  of  littles. 
As  the  chalk-diifs  in  the  south,  that  rear  themseWes 
hundreds  of  feet  above  the  crawling  sea  beneath, 
are  all  made  up  of  the  minute  skeletons  of  micro- 
scopic animalcula^  so  life,  mighty  and  awful  as 
having  eternal  consequences,  life,  that  towers  beet- 
ling over  the  sea  of  eternity,  is  made  up  of  these 
minute  incidents,  of  these  trifling  duties,  of  these 
small  tasks ;  and  if  thou  art  not  faithfid  in  that 
which  is  least  thou  art  unfaithful  in  the  whole. — 
Mctdaren, 

8388.  LIFE,  how  to  view  it.  I  went  to  see  a 
lady  once,  who  was  in  much  darkness  on  account 
of  tiie  great  afflictions  which  had  come  to  her.  She 
had  fallen  into  deep  melancholy.  When  I  went  m 
she  was  working  a  bit  of  embroidery,  and  as*I 
talked  with  her  she  dropped  the  side  of  it,  and 
there  it  lay,  a  mass  of  crude  work,  tangled ;  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  out  of  order.  **  Well,*'  said  I, 
*'what  is  this  yon  are  engaged  atl"  "Oh,"  she 
replied,  "  it's  a  pillow  for  a  lounge ;  I'm  making  it 
for  a  GhristmaB  gift"  I  said,  "  I  should  not  think 
you  would  waste  your  time  on  that.  It  looks  tangled, 
without  design  and  meaning,"  and  I  went  on  abus- 
ing the  whole  bit  of  handwork  and  belittlinff  the 
combinations  of  colours.  **  Why,  Mr.  P^— ,  she 
said,  surprised  at  the  sudden  and  abrupt  change  of 
the  subject  and  the  persistency  with  which  I  had 
opposed  her  work — '*  Why,  Mr.  P y  you  are  look- 
ing at  the  wrong  sideu  Turn  it  over."  Then  I'said, 
"  That's  just  what  yon  are ;  yon  are  looking  at  the 
wrong  side  of  God's  workings  with  vou.  Down 
here  we  are  looking  at  the  tangled  side  of  God's 
providence ;  but  He  has  a  plan — here  a  stitch, 
there  a  movement  of  the  shuttle,  and  in  the  end  a 
beautiful  work. 

3889.  LIFE,  Image  of.  An  old  Norse  King  sat 
in  his  great  hall  one  night,  when  the  tempest  was 
roaring  and  whirling  without.  The  great  fire  threw 
its  glow  far  out  into  the  dark  recesses  of  the  hall, 
all  the  brighter  for  the  storm  and  darkness  around. 
While  the  King  talked  with  his  oounsell^rs  before 
the  fire  a  bird  flew  in  and  passed  over  them,  and 
out  again  at  the  great  open  window.  "  Such,**  said 
the  King,  "UHie  life  of  man:  out  of  the  darkness 
into  the  light,  and  then  lost  in  the  blackness  and 
storm  again."  '^Tes,  sire,"  answered  an  old 
courtier ;  *'  but  the  bird  has  its  nest  beyond." 

8890.  LIFE,  Image  ofl  Prince  Esterhazy,  In  a 
6t  of  economy,  resolved  to  dismiss  his  orchestra. 
Haydn  wrote  a  farewell  symphony.  The  music 
began,  as  a  farewell  dirge,  very  solemnly.  Suddenly 
the  drummer  stopped,  shut  his  bool^  snuffed  out 
his  candle,  and  left  the  orchestra.  In  a  moment 
the  flutist  did  the  same ;  the  trombone  man  soon 


followed.  Then  another  snuffed  out  his  candle  and 
left ;  then  another  and  another,  till  only  one  violin 
was  left  playing  alone.  The  prince  took  the  hint, 
and  retained  hia  musicians. 

889L  LIFE,  Image  of.  The  Strauniki  (Wan 
derers),  a  Ruasiaa  sect,  have  no  fixed  abode^  on 
account  of  being  always  on  the  flight  from  the 
Antichrist,  and  object  to  every  relation  with  State 
or  Ohnrch.  A  part,  however,  of  the  sect  at  least 
are  keeping  up  an  apparent  relation  with  the  State, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  hide  their  friends  and  help 
them  out  of  difficulties.  When  these  *<  Settled 
Wanderers"  are  dying  they  wish  to  be  brought 
out  into  the  street  or  into  the  open  country,  in 
order  to  gain  the  merit  of  breathing  their  last  in 
the  flight  from  Antichrist 

8892.  LIFE,  Image  of.  Mr.  Hughes  teUs  a 
characteristic  anecdote  of  starting  one  winter's 
night  with  his  friend,  Charles  Ki^^sley,  to  walk 
down  to  Chelsea,  and  of  their  being  caught  in  a 
dense  fog  before  they  had  reached  Hyde  Park 
comer.  "  Both  of  us,"  Mr.  Hughes  ad<u,  **'  knew 
the  way  well,  but  ^e  lost  it  hidf  a  dozen  times, 
and  Khigsey's  spirit  seemed  to  nse  as  the  fog 
thickened  I  "Isn't  this  like  life?"  he  said,  after 
one  of  our  blunders ;  a  deep  yellow  fog  all  round, 
with  a  dim  light  here  and  there  shining  through. 
You  grope  your  way  on  from  one  lamp  to  another, 
and  you  go  up  wrong  streets  and  back  again.  But 
you  get  home  at  Zos^— there's  always  light  enough 
for  thB,t,"'"OUrieal  Library. 

8898.  LIFE,  Image  of.  There  is  a  sight  which 
those  who  cross  the  Atlantic  often  see.  The  ocean 
heaves  and  swells  with  life.  Great  crests  form  on 
the  waves ;  the  waves  seem  to  break  away  from 
the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  chase  each  other  #cro88 
the  entire  plain  of  waters  ;  and  then,  far  out,  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  see,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  horizon, 
the  crested  waves  leap  and  dance  like  wild  horses, 
and  disappear  one  by]  one  into  the  unseen.  As 
often  as  I  recall  that  spectacle  I  think  of  it  as  a 
symbol  of  our  life  upon  earth.  There  is  the  same 
restless  heave  and  swell,  the  same  crested  pnde,  the 
same  breaking  away  and  racing  of  competing  lives, 
the  same  wild  dash  of  toil  and  conflict  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  and  at  last  the  same  disappearance 
ol  all  in  the  unseen. — Alexander  Madeod,  J).D. 

8894.  LIFE,  incomplete^  Image  o£  We  crossed 
the  dry  beds  of  three  streams  (between  the  Kile 
and  Suakin,  on  the  Bed  Sea),childr6nSof  the  thunder- 
storm, the  secret  of  whose  birth  and  death  was 
known  only  to  the  mountain-peaks  and  the  thirsty 
sands';  for  the  gmde  could  tell  nothing  of  where  they 
came  from  or  whither  they  went,  save  that  they 
never  reached  the  tea. — R  JL  De  Couon,  F.^O,£L 

8899.  LIFE,  Inflnenoe  of.  The  first  time  I 
appeared  on  the  platform  of  our  Home  Missionary 
Society  I  heard  Mr.  Stovel  say,  "When  I  take  the 
New  Testament  in  my  hand  and  look  round  on  my 
acquaintances  I  cannot  point  to  one  and  say,  *  There 
is  an  embodiment  of  the  principles  contained  in 
this  book.'"  This  is  lacking  to-day  scarcely  less 
than  it  was  lacking  then.  And  this  lack,  I  am 
bold  to  say,  is  the  greatest  hindrance  to  our  suc- 
cess in  the  conversion  of  the  world.  Only  let  this 
be  supplied,  and  we  shall  not  need  to  resort  to 
pantomime  displays,  nor  to  musical  entertainments, 
nor  to  bribes  in  the  form  of  meat  or  money,  given 
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to  those  who  are  not  proper  objects  of  charity. 
Men  will  liaten  to  us  with  reepect  when  the  char- 
acter of  OhrifltiaiiB  generally  testifiea  that  their 
rel^oD  is  not  a  name  merely,  nor  an  empty  fonn, 
bat  a   living,  mighty  tranrforming  power. — Dr, 

S896.  LIFE,  its  impeifectlona.  When  the  ship- 
master is  steonng  across  the  sea,  all  the  time  keep 
ing  his  e^  upon  the  compass,  and  holding  the 
vessel  as  near  as  he  can  to  an  exact  Une,  it  seems 
to  him  that  he  is  nmning  in  a  straight  line ;  bat  he 
is  far  from  it.  I  looked  with  great  interest  at  the 
charts  that  were  laid  out  for  those  yachts  that 
oroBsed  the  ooeao.  They  ondertook  to  dnw  the 
shortest  line  between  New  York  and  Liverpool ; 
and  it  seems^  when  yon  look  at  the  record  of  their 
observations,  as  thoagh  they  ran  np  and  down, 
constantly,  going  in  anything  bat  a  straight  line, 
although  they  thoaght  at  the  time  that  they  were 
following  a  direct  coarse.  Let  a  man  take  any  one 
of  his  f eelinffs,  and  chart  it  from  day  to  day,  and 
follow  it,  and  see  how  zig-zag  it  goes ;  how  oat  of 
proportion  it  is ;  how  it  is  deficient  here  and  in 
excess  there.  There  is  not  a  man  who  is  not  obliged 
to  say,  "If  I  measare  by  this  second  element  of 
nuinhood  I  am  all  the  time  living  below  my  man- 
hood, and  oat  of  tane  with  myself.'* — Beecher. 

8897.  UFE,  Its  purpose.  I  have  read  of  an 
aathor  who,  whilst  he  was  writing  a  book  he  was 
aboat  to  pablish,  woald  every  now  and  then  look 
back  to  the  title  to  see  if  his  work  corresponded 
thereto^  and  if  it  answered  the  expectation  raised 
thereby.  Now  the  use  I  would  make  hereof,  and 
would  recommend  to  yon.  Is,  for  thee,  O  sinner,  to 
look  back  every  now  and  then,  and  consider  for 
what  thou  wast  created  ;  and  for  thee,  O  saint,  to 
look  back  every  now  and  then,  and  consider  for 
what  thou  wast  redeemed. — Mr,  Aahbwmer. 

8896.  LIFE,  its  stores  are  being  ezfaanstad.  I 
have  read  a  parable  of  a  man  shut  up  in  a  fortress 
under  sent^ce  of  perpetual  imprisonment,  and 
obliged  to  draw  water  from  a  reservoir  which  he 
may  not  see,  but  into  which  no  fresh  stream  is  ever 
to  be  poured.  How  much  it  contains  he  cannot 
tell.  He  knows  that  the  quantity  im  not  great ;  it 
may  be  extremely  smrJL  He  has  already  drawn 
out  a  considerable  supply  during  his  long  imprison- 
ment. The  diminution  increases  daily,  and  how, 
it  is  asked,  would  he  feel  each  time  of  drawing  water 
and  each  time  of  drinking  it  t  Not  as  if  he  had  a 
perennial  stream  to  go  ta  "I  have  a  reservoir ;  I 
may  be  at  ease.*'  No.  "I  had  water  yesterday, 
I  have  it  to-day ;  but  my  having  it  yesterday  and 
my  having  it  to-day  is  the  very  cause  that  I  shall 
not  have  it  on  some  day  that  is  approaching."  Life 
is  a  fortress ;  man  is  a  prisoner  within  the  gates. 
He  draws  Ids  supply  from  a  fountain  fed  by  invisible 
pipes,  but  the  reservoir  is  being  exhausted.  We 
hiul  life  yesterday,  we  have  it  to-day ;  the  probability 
— ^the  certainty — is,  that  we  shall  not  have  it  on 
some  day  that  is  to  come. — R,  A,  WUmott. 

8899.  UFE,  Lsngtli  ol  There  U  a  little  insect 
that  crawls  upon  the  trees,  and  creeps  in  <me  short 
day  of  ours  through  all  the  experiences  of  life, 
from  birth  to  death.  In  a  short  twenty-four  hours 
his  life  begins,  matores,  and  ends— birth,  yoatb, 
activity,  age,  decrepitude,  all  crowded  and  com- 
pressed into  these  moments  that  dip  away  uncounted 


in  one  day  of  our  hnman  life.  Is  his  life  long  or 
short  f  Is  our  life  long  or  short  to  him  ?  If  he 
could  realise  it  by  any  struggle  of  his  insect  brain, 
what  an  eternity  our  threescore  years  and  ten  must 
seem  to  him  \—PkiUip  Brooks^  D,D. 

8400.  LIFE,  Little  TSlne  of.  In  one  of  the  pro- 
vincial towns  of  England  there  stands  the  mound 
of  the  block  on  which  human  heads  were  once 
struck  off  by  the  axe  for  the  crime  of  stealing  articles 
of  as  low  value  as  thirteen-penoe  halfpenny ;  and 
the  by-law  that  ordered  it  stands  in  round,  full  type, 
in  the  records  of  the  place,  as  if  printed  more  recently 
than  *' Baxter's  Sainto'  Rest"— ^iAu  BwrritL 

8401.  LIFE,  mads  up  of  small  things.  Scarcely 
once  in  a  year  does  anything  really  remarkable  be- 
fall us.  If  I  were  to  begin  and  give  an  inventory 
of  the  things  yoa  do  in  any  single  day — ^your  mus- 
cular motions,  each  of  which  is  accomplished  by  a 
separate  act  of  will,  the  objects  you  see,  the  words 
you  utter,  the  contrivances  you  frame,  your  thoughts, 
paasions,  gratifications,  and  trials — many  of  you 
would  not  be  able  to  hear  it  recited  with  sobriety. 
But  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  such  days  make 
up  a  ^ear,  and  a  year  is  a  twentieth,  fiftieth,  or 
seventieth  part  of  your  life.  And  thus,  with  the 
exception  of  some  few  striking  passages  or  ^at 
and  critical  occasions,  perhaps  not  more  than  five 
or  six  in  all,  your  life  is  made  up  of  common  and, 
as  men  are  wont  to  judge,  unimportant  things. 
But  yet,  at  the  end,  you  have  done  an  amazing  work 
and  fixed  an  amazing  result.  You  stand  at  the 
bar  of  God,  andlook  back  on  a  life  made  up  of  small 
things — but  yet  a  life,  how  momentous  for  good  or 
evil ! — BuihneU, 

8402.  UFE,  may  contradict  the  profession.    A 

story  is  told  of  a  minister  who,  wishing  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  custom  of  charging  ministers  out 
West  half-price,  said  to  the  landlord  of  an  hotel 
where  he  had  put  up,  "  I  am  a  minister."  "  What  I 
you  a  minister  1  I  should  never  have  guessed  it ; 
you  asked  no  blessing  at  your  meals.  I  went  with 
you  to  your  room  and  took  away  the  light,  and  you 
did  not  say  your  prayers.  You  ate  like  a  heathen, 
drank  like  a  heathen,  and  I  guess  you  had  better 
pay  like  a  heathen.''--^.  B.  Gough. 

8408.  LIFE,  misspent.^  Salmatius,  the  celebrated 
French  scholar,  at  the  end  of  life  found  that  he  had 
so  far  mistaken  true  learning  and  the  source  of 
solid  happiness  as  to  cry  out,  "  Oh  1  /  have  lott  a 
woM  of  time  / — time,  that  most  precious  thing  in 
the  world ! — whereof  had  I  but  one  year  now,  it 
should  be  spent  in  David's  psalms  and  Paul's 
epistles."  Many  another  learned  man  has  uttered 
dying  renets  that  he  had  not  given  more  of  his 
hours  and  heart  to  the  Book  of  books.  Death  is  a 
stem  and  faithful  teacher. — BibUeal  MuseunL 

S404.  LIFE,  Monotony  in.  G^the  knew  a 
gardener,  and  the  overseer  of  some  extensive  plea- 
sure-grounds, who  once  splenetically  exclaimed, 
"Shidl  I  see  these  clouds  for  ever  passing,  then, 
from  east  to  west  ? " 

2405.  LIFE,  HoToment  towards.  May  it  not 
be  said  that  the  movement  of  our  age  is  towards 
life  t  1  sometimes  fancy  that  I  can  discern  three 
epochs  in  the  Reformed  Ohurohes,  corresponding 
in  tiie  main  to  those  three  weighty  epithets — via, 
veriiae,  vUa.    The  Reformers  themselves,  no  doubt. 
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kid  the  Btress  cfaieflj  upon  the  first  (via).  It  wm 
on  this  Popery  had  gone  most  astray,  obsonring  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone.  The  epoch 
foUowinir  was  essentLally  doematio  {venttu\  when 
the  doctors  drew  np  "  iyttems  of  the  tmth.  It  was 
now,  indeed,  Christ  as  Veritas  I  but  the  dogma  taken 
alone  led  to  coldness,  dogmatism,  sectarianism,  and 
formality.  Happy  will  it  be  for  the  Church  if,  not 
forgetting  the  other  two,  she  shall  now  be  found 
moving  on  to  the  third  development  of  Christ  as 
vita — tiie  lift^  which  will  regulate  the  two  former 
aspects,  wMle  it  consummates  and  informs  them. 
This  Uft  must  develop  the  individual,  and  on  indivi- 
duals the  Church  depends ;  for  in  GkxL's  sight  it  is 
no  abstraction. — Jokn  Mackimtath, 

8406.  LIFE,  Mystexioiuaien  of.  It  is  not  un- 
usual for  captains  to  receive  their  commands  from 
their  oountiy  to  set  sail,  especiiJly  in  times  of  war 
and  danger,  knowing  not  their  destination.  They 
cannot  open  their  commission,  perhaps,  until  they 
have  reached  a  solitary,  silent  part  of  the  great 
ocean.  And  we  "  sail  under  sealed  orders ;  '*  we  all 
go  out  *'  not  knowinff  whither  we  go." — ffood^s  Dark 
Sayings  on  a  Ha/rp7* 

8407.  LIFE,  Neoewity  ol  A  Uttie  girl,  being 
asked  whether  her  father  was  living,  promptly  re- 
pUed,  "He  is  not  very  living."  Vitabty— a  life 
animated  by  the  Spirit  of  GkxL — is  the  great  essential 
thing. 

8408.  UFE,  not  self-rowaxding.  I  confess  I 
see  little  life  that  is  of  itself  rewarding,  little  life 
that  pays  as  it  goes.  There  are  few  who  can  say 
with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  SaJt  est  viansse;*'  it  is  enough 
to  have  lived.  For  vast  miUtitudes  life  is  unutter- 
ablpr  sad  and  bitter,  for  many  others  it  is  dull  and 
insipid,  for  others  one  long  disappointment ;  for  none 
is  it  its  own  reward. — Theodore  T,  Munger, 

8400.  UFE,  One  sign  of.  Mistress  Sallie  Ward, 
a  neighbour  of  mine,  had  a  very  large  family. 
Occasionally  one  of  her  numerous  progeny  would 
be  heard  crying  in  some  out-of-the-way  plaoe^  upon 
which  Mrs.  Ward  would  exclaim,  ''There's  one  of 
my  children  that  isn't  dead  I " — President  LincoUk 

8410.  UFE,  only  a  commeneemeni  Theodore 
Monod  said  he  would  like  the  epitaph  on  his  tomb- 
stone to  be,  "Here  endeth  the  First  Lesson." — 
Smiles. 

8411.  UFE,  only  llYod  onoe.  In  the  private 
journal  of  a  lady  in  New  York,  recently  deceased, 
were  found  these  words, — **  I  expect  to  pass  through 
this  world  but  once.  Any  good  thing,  therefore^ 
tliat  I  can  do,  or  any  kindness  I  can  show,  to  any 
fellow-creatoK^  let  me  do  it  vow.  Let  me  not  defer 
or  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again,**^^ 
Christian  Age, 

8412.  UFE,  Our  deitiny  in.  Bound  from  New 
Tork  to  Liverpool,  a  few  moments  ago  we  all  had 
oar  sea-glasses  up  watching  the  vessel  that  went  by. 
I'  What  is  her  name,"  we  all  aslrod,  *<and  whither 
is  she  bonnd  ?  "  We  pass  each  other  on  the  ocean 
of  life  to-day.  We  only  catch  a  glimpse  of  each 
other.  The  question  is,  "  Whither  are  we  bound  T 
For  httbour  of  light  or  reslm  of  darkness?"    As 

we  decide  these* questions  we  dedde  everything. 

Talmage.  '  i'      -o 


8418.  UFE,  Our  purfe  in.  An  aged  minister,  on 
being  asked  if  he  did  not  rejoice  that  his  time  was 
near  when  he  would  be  called  home,  bluntiy  replied, 
"  I  have  no  wish  about  it.  /  have  nothing  to  do  wUh 
death.  My  business  is  to  live  as  long  as  I  can — as 
well  as  I  can — and  serve  my  Master  as  faithfully 
as  I  can,  until  He  shall  thmk  proper  to  call  me 
home." 

8414.  UFE,  Onr  work  in.  The  story  of  Mozart's 
"  Jlequietn  "  is  a  remarkable  and  suggestive  one.  The 
composition  was  ordered  and  paid  for  from  time 
to  time  by  an  unknown  stranger,  who  showed  no 
anxiety  to  possess  himself  of  the  manuscript.  The 
conviction  seised  the  musician  that  he  was  writing 
his  own  requiem.  So  he  wrought,  a  dying  man, 
with  seal  that  flagged  not  until  tSs  task  was  finished, 
and  then  life  itself  was  ended.  And  that  is  true 
of  every  man's  life-work.  It  may  be  paid  for  by 
another,  but  still  it  is  his  own ;  and  be  it  well  done 
and  nobly,  men  listen  to  it  in  the  future  from  that 
standpoint,  and  tiiat  standpoint  alone. — B. 

8418.  UFE,  PiUKlon  for.  Chinvang  the  Chaste, 
ascending  the  throne  of  China,  commanded  that  sJl 
who  were  unjustiy  detained  in- prison  during  the 
preceding  reigns  should  be  set  free.  Among  the 
number  who  came  to  thank  their  deliverer  on  this 
occasion  there  appeared  a  majestic  old  man,  who^ 
falling  at  the  Emperor's  fee^  addressed  him  as 
follows  : — ''Great  father  of  China,  behold  a  wretch, 
now  eighty-five  years  old,  who  was  shut  up  in  a 
dungeon  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  I  was  impri- 
soned, though  a  stranger  to  crime^  or  without  being 
even  confronted  by  my  accusers.  I  have  now  lived 
in  solitude  and  darkness  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
and  am  grown  familiar  with  distress.  As  yet, 
dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  that  sun  to  which 
you  have  restored  me,  I  have  been  wandering  the 
streets  to  find  out  some  friend  that  would  assist  or 
relieve  or  remember  me,  but  iny  friends,  my  family, 
and  relations  are  all  dead.  Permit  me,  then,  O 
Chinvang,  to  wear  out  the  wretched  remains  of  life 
in  my  former  prison ;  the  walls  of  my  dungeon  are 
to  me  more  pleasing  than  the  most  splendid  palace. 
I  have  not  long  to  live,  and  shall  be  unhappy  ex- 
cept I  spend  the  rest  cd  my  days  where  my  youth 
was  passed — in  that  prison  from  whence  you  were 
pleased  to  release  me.  The  old  man's  passion  for 
confinement  is  similar  to  that  we  all  have  for  life. 
We  are  habituated  to  the  prison,  we  look  round 
with  discontent,  are  displeased  with  the  abode,  and 
yet  the  length  of  our  captivity  only  increases  our 
fondness  for  the  ceU. — OMsmUh, 

8416.  UFE,  Paaalon  for.  "  Is  there  anything  I 
can  do  for  you  T  "  said  Taylor  to  Dr.  Wolcot,  as  he 
lay  on  his  deathbed.  The  passion  for  life  dictated 
the  answer,  "  Bring  me  hack  my  youth  I " — JktAxm, 

8417.  UFE,  Pleading  for.  The  voice  of  a  man 
speaking  for  bis  honour  and  his  life  may  well  drown 
the  jizigiing  of  thy  belL— Donton  (to  th/s  President 
of  the  French  Convention), 

8418.  UFE,  Power  of  the  inner.  On  a  winter's 
day  I  have  noticed  a  row  of  oottages  with  a  deep 
load  of  snow  on  their  several  roofs  ;  but  as  the  day 
wore  on  lar^  fragments  began  to  tumble  from  the 
eaves  of  this  one  and  that  other,  till,  by-and-by, 
there  was  a  simultaneous  avalanche,  ahd  the  whole 
heap  slid  over  in  powdery  ruin  on  the  pavement, 
and  before  the  sun  went  down  you  saw  each  roof 
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M  dear  and  dxy  as  on  ft  amnmer'a  eve.  But  here 
and  there  yon  would  obeerre  one  with  ito  mow- 
mantle  nnfaoroken  and  a  rojff  of  stiff  Icioles  around 
it  What  made  the  difference  I  The  difference 
was  to  be  found  withhx  Some  qH  these  hnts  were 
empty,  oir  the  lonely  inhabitant  cowered  over  a 
scanty  fire;  whUst  the  peopled  hearth  and  the  hi|i:h- 
Uaiing  faggots  of  the  rest  created  such  an  hiward 
warmth  that  erim  winter  melted  and  relaxed  his 
gripe^  and  the  loosened  mass  folded  off  and  tamUed 
over  on  the  trampled  street  It  is  possible  by  some 
ontside  process  to  push  the  main  Tolnme  of  snow 
from  the  frosty  roof  or  chip  off  the  iddes  one  hj 
oneu  But  they  will  form  again,  and  it  needs  an 
inward  heat  to  create  a  total  thaw.  And  so,  by 
sundry  processes,  yon  may  6l6ar  off  from  a  man's 
oondact  the  dead  weight  of  conspicuous  sins ;  bnt 
it  needs  a  hidden  heat,  a  vital  warmth  within,  to 
prodnce  such  a  separation  between  the  soul  and  its 
besetting  iniquities,  that  the  whole  wintry  incubus^ 
the  entire  body  of  sin,  will  come  spontaneously 
away.  That  vital  warmth  is  the  love  of  Grod 
abundantly  shed  abroad — ^the  kindly  glow  which 
the  Comforter  diffuses  in  the  soul  which  He  makes 
EEis  home.  His  genial  inhabitation  thaws  that  soul 
and  its  favourite  sins  asunder,  and  makes  the  indo- 
lence and  self-indulgence  and  indevotion  fall  off 
from  their  old  resting-place  on;  that  dissolving  heart. 
The  easiest  form  of  self-mortification  is  a  fervent 
spirit — Jam^M  Hamilton^  D»D. 

3419.  LIFE,  providentially  spared.  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  who  built  the  Koyal  Exchange  in  London, 
was  the  son  of  a  poor  woman,  who,  while  he  was 
an  infant,  abandoned  him  in  a  field.  By  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  however,  the  chirping  of  a  grcut- 
hopper  attracted  a  boy  to  the  spot  where  the  child 
lay ;  and  his  life  was  by  this  means  preserved. 

8420.  LIFE,  Pnrpose  o£  The  harassing  and 
fatigue  which  Wvclif  met  with  occasioned  his  hav- 
ing a  dangerous  fit  of  sickness,  bringing  him  almost 
to  the  point  of  death.  The  friar  mendicants,  hear- 
ing of  it^  immediately  instructed  deputies  to  be  sent 
to  him  in  their  behiJf.  These,  when  they  came  to 
him,  first  of  all  wished  him  health  and  a  recovery 
from  his  distemper.  Then  they  began  to  take 
notice  of  the  many  injuries  he  had  done  them  by 
his  sermons  and  writings,  and  exhorted  him,  as  he 
was  on  the  point  of  death,  like  a  true  penitent,  to 
bewail  and  revoke  in  their  presence  whatever  things 
he  had  said  to  their  disparagement.  But  Wyclif, 
recovering  strength,  inmiediately  called  his  servants 
to  him,  and  ordered  them  to  nuse  him  a  little  on 
his  pUlow.  Then,  turning  to  the  friars,  he  said,  to 
their  confusion,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  /  akaU  not  dU,  hut 
live  oncf  declare  the  evil  deede  of  thefrian  ;  "  which 
afterwards  turned  out  to  be  true. 

8481.  LIFE,  recalled  in  death.  I  remember  to 
have  read  of  an  eminent  painter  who  was  devoted 
to  the  delineation  of  common  and  domestic  life 
and  the  strife  ol  battlefields.  His  canvas  repre* 
sented  such  scenes  with  wonderful  fidelity.  Ill- 
health  compelled  him  to  retire  to  the  country. 
There  he  declined  rapidly,  and  lay  in  almost  solitude 
and  poverty  in  a  sick-chamber.  While  in  a  state 
of  delirium  he  was  overheard  describing,  in  artistic 
style,  the  several  scenes  which  he  had  successfully 
studied  and  painted.  He  died  while  gathering 
around  him  in  his  sick-chamber  the  varied  originals 
which  he  had  contemplated.    Thus  he  recall«i  the 


peaceful  cottage  and  the  wandering  stream,  the 
populous  market-place  and  the  domestic  interior, 
the  battle  array  and  the  sanguinary  field — ^passing 
rapidly  and  confusedly  from  <}met  homes  and 
placid  pastcwal  scenes  to  busy  life^  to  the  death- 
charge  of  ezdted  troops,  and  the  victory  or  defeat 
of  the  heroes  of  a  countiy's  history.— X(e(/«AiZ(i 
[abridged), 

8432.  LIFE,  Befleetiona  on.  When  I  look  back 
to  the  earlier  and  middle  periods  of  my  life,  and 
now,  in  my  old  age^  think  how  few  are  leift  of 
those  who  were  young  with  me,  I  always  think  of 
a  sunmier  residence  at  a  bathing-place.  When  yon 
arrive  yon  make  acquaintance  and  friends  of  those 
who  have  already  been  there  some  time,  and  who 
leave  in  a  few  weeks.    The  loss  is  painful.    Then 

Jrou  turn  to  the  second  generation,  with  which  yon 
ive  a  good  while  and  become  most  intimate.  But 
this  ffoes  also,  and  leaves  ns  alone  with  the  third, 
whi<m  comes  just  as  we  are  going  away,  and  with 
which  we  have  nothing  to  do.  I  have  been  esteemed 
one  of  f ortune*s  chief  est  favourites ;  nor  will  I  com* 
plain  or  find  fault  with  the  course  my  life  has  taken. 
Yet,  truly  there  has  been  nothing  but  toil  and  care ; 
and  I  may  say  that  in  all  my  seventy-five  years  I 
have  never  had  a  month  of  genuine  comfort  It  has 
been  the  perpetual  rolling  of  a  stone,  which  I  have 
always  had  to  raise  anew. — Ooethe, 

8428.  UFB,  Beaponsibility  in.  The  father  of 
Herod  the  Great  must  have  ended  his  life  in  poverty 
and  contempt  had  he  not  disoovered  an  immense 
treasure  buried  under  an  old  house,  the  last  remains 
of  his  patrimony.  According  to  the  law,  the  Em- 
peror might  have  asserted  his  daim,  and  the  prudent 
Atticus  prevent  by  a  frank  confession  the  offidous- 
ness  of  informers.  Nerva,  who  then  filled  the  throne, 
refused  to  accept  any  part  of  it,  and  commanded  him 
to  uMCj  vUhovt  eeruple,  the  present  of  fortune.  The 
cautious  Athenian  still  insisted  that  the  treasure  was 
too  considerable  for  a  subject,  and  that  he  knew  not 
how  toveeiL  ''Abuse  it,  then,"  replied  the  mon- 
arch, with  a  good-natured  peevishness,  *'/ur  it  u 
your  own," — Gibbon  {oondented). 

8424.  LIFE,  Beview  of.  A  remarkable  drcum- 
stance  is  related  by  Captain  Manyat  A  man 
bdonging  to  his  ship  fell  overboard,  and  he  jumped 
into  the  sea  to  save  him.  As  he  rose  to  the  sur- 
face he  disoovered  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of 
blood.  In  an  instant  the  horror  of  his  situation 
flashed  on  him.  He  knew  that  the  sharks  were 
around  him,  and  that  his  life  wss  to  be  measured 
by  seconds.  Swifter  than  pen  can  write  it  his 
whole  life  went  into  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Burst 
upon  his  view  all  that  he  had  ever  done  or  said  or 
thought  Scenes  and  events  of  the  far  past  which 
had  been  long  blotted  from  his  remembrance  came 
bade  upon  him  as  lightning. — Denton. 

8420w  LIFB»  reviewed  in  a  moment  A  lady 
narrates  that,  after  morning  service  one  Sunday, 
she  was  ascending  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  and  had 
nearly  readied  the  top,  when  her  foot  slipped,  and 
die  fell  back,  her  head  coming  in  contact  with  one 
of  the  steps.  "I  have  no  recollection,"  she  says, 
"  as  to  what  followed,  but  I  suppose  I  turned  over 
again,  and  fell  on  the  steps  below.  In  the  moment 
that  elapsed  between  the  time  of  catching  my  foot 
and  the  blow  I  received  on  my  head  all  the  events 
of  my  life  rushed  into  my  mind.    I  thought  of  all 
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my  MmdMf  tboae  stUl  living  md  thoM  who  bad 
depaiied ;  how  many  of  them  I  ahoald  meet  in  that 
world  wfaiob  in  anottier  moment  I  expected  I  muM 
enter ;  and  I  thought  of  the  Berrioe  to  which  I  had 
just  been  attending ;  that  I  ahould  never  again  be 
seen  in  that  pew ;  and  bow  tmlj  it  is  said, '  We 
know  not  what  a  day  or  an  hour  may  bring  forth.' 
And  I  thought  not  only  of  the  past,  bat  of  the  future. 
Shoidd  I  on  awaking  to  consciousness  find  myself 
in  heaven  or  hell?  Was  I  prepared  for  thus 
suddenly  being  summoned  into  eternity!  I  ex- 
pected that  as  soon  as  my  head  came  in  contact 
with  tlie  edge  of  the  steps  I  should  be  killed,  for  I 
had  no  means  of  saving  myself  and  then  reflected 
how  entirely  I  was  in  the  iiands  of  God.  I  shall 
never  forget  that  feeling.  He  bad  the  power 
either  to  spare  my  life  or  tuce  it  away  in  a  moment ; 
and  my  recollection  closed  with  the  prayer  of  the 
Publican  of  old,  and  of  Stephen,  '  God  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner ; ' '  Lord  Jesus^  reoeive  my  spirit.' " 
-^LeifckUd  {abri4ffed). 


foi 
mi 

4  *  « 


LIFE,  Mid  to  be  a  faroe.  The  last  words 
of  Rabelais  were  significant  of  the  man's  character. 
He  laughed  always,  and  at  all  things.  Human  life 
he  looked  upon  as  a  mere  faroe.  And  as  was  liis 
life  so  was  his  death.  He  was  humorous  to  the 
last  When  the  last  moment  came  he  said,  with 
a  burst  of  laughter,  "Draw  the  curtain ;  the  faroe 
is  played  ont.—J)enton. 

8427.  UFE,  ahort  *' Brief  life  is  here  our 
portion,"  you  say.  Then,  I  reply,  it  should  be  a 
life  of  love.  Some  one  wrote  Tennyson  a  spiteful 
letter,  and  he  replied  : — 

**  0  fooUah  bard.  Is  ywa  lot  so  hard. 
If  men  neglaot  yoxxr  psgM  t 
I  think  not  much  of  youn  or  of  mina^ 
I  hear  the  roll  of  the  ages. 

TbisfaUmlesC    lantfamesslxlefr 
My  rhymes  may  hare  been  the  stronger ; 

Yet  hate  me  not,  bat  abide  your  lot^ 
I  last  bat  a  moment  longer." 

— Enoth  D.  Solomon, 

842a.  LCFE,  Shortness  ol  The  old  Hebiews, 
among  their  many  traditions,  tell  us  a  stony  of 
Methuselah.  Gliey  say  that  his  great  length  of  life 
was  early  made  known  to  him.  His  friends  coun- 
selled him  to  build  a  substantial  house  for  himself. 
He  refused,  saying  that  it  was  not  worth  while 
building  a  house  at  all  for  sudi  a  skoH  ime.  He 
realised  the  shortness  of  life,  not  its  length ;  and  he 
looked  for  '*the  city  which  hath  fonndationi,  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God." 

8429.  UFE,  spent  In  donbt  PhUlp  |f  elancthqn, 
on  the  authority  of  a  person  wnoliM^tfi^'iai 
important  poetlkt  th^eonrt  of  dement  VIL,[men- 
tioned  that  ev^y  da^after  the  Pope  had  dined  or 

pped,  his  cup-bearer  and  cooks  were  imprisoned 
for  two  hours,  and  then,  if  no  symptoms  of  poison 
manifested  themselves  in  their  master,  were  released./ 
'*  What  a  miserable  life  1 "  observed  Luther ;  *'  W 
exactly  what  Moses  has  described  in  Deuteronomy : 
'  And  thy  life  shall  hang  in  donbt  before  thee  ;  and 
thou  shsit  fear  day  and  nighty  and  shalt  have  none 
assurance  of  thy  lif&  In  the  morning  thou  shalt 
say,  Would  God  it  were  even !  and  at  even  thou 
shalt  say,  Would  Gkxl  it  were  morning  I ' " — 
LtOher^s  Table  Talk. 

^'Hbo,  'UTB,  Sweetness  o£    One  of  the  martyrs, 
when  being  led  to  the  stake,  was  urged  to  recant ; 


and  as  a  motive  to  induce  him  to  do  so  it  was  said, 
" Life  is  sweet»  and  death  is  bitter."  **  Trae^"  said 
the  good  man,  '*  life  is  sweet  and  death  is  bitter, 
but  eternal  life  is  sweeter,  and  eternal  death  is 
more  bitter."— iSem  C  Fidd, 

8481.  UFE,  The,  a  sign  of  piety.  A  wonderful 
man  for  doing  good  was  old  John  Bead,  the  dogger, 
a  Wesleyan  class  'eader  of  the  town  of  SetUe^  in 
Yorkshire.  An  infidel  of  Settle  was  thought  to  be 
dying,  and  his  wife,  being  concerned  for  him,  BA»d 
leave  to  send  for  some  one  to  come  in  and  pray. 
After  a  moment's  thought  the  man  said,  "You 
may  send  for  old  Mr.  Read.  I  know  him.  33is 
life  is  right."  The  good  old  man  came  and  prayed 
with  him.  The  infidel  reoovered,  and  became  a 
pious  and  useful  man. 

8482.  LIFE,  The  one  neoessity  of .  The  Empress 
Theodora,  when  implored  to  fly  from  Constantinople 
during  an  insurrection,  replied,  "They  who  have 
reigUMl  should  never  survive  the  loss  oi  dignity  and 
dominion ;  may  I  no  longer  behold  the  light  when 
I  cease  to  be  saluted  with  the  name  of  Queen." 
Ohristian,  is  it  not  as  true  tliat  the  new  birth  in 
Christ  brings  that  whidi,  thus  enjoyed  and  realised, 
is  henoef orth  and  always  the  one  necessity  of  life  ? 


8488.  LIFE,  the  true  test  A  candidate  for 
adm&Mion  to  church-membership  nnder  the  Bev. 
Rowland  Hill,  being  required  to  give  some  account 
of  his  first  impressions  as  to  the  evU  of  sin  and  the 
need  of  the  gospel,  related  a  dream  by  which  he  had 
been  affect^  led  to  serious  inquiry,  and  to  the 
hearing  of  sermons.  When  he  had  ended  Mr.  Hill 
said,  "We  do  not  wish  to  despise  a  good  man's 
dreams  by  anv  means ;  but  we  will  teu  you  what 
we  think  of  the  dream  efier  toe  have  eeen  how  you 
go  on  when  you  are  awaJce." — ChrittAan  Age. 

8484.  UFE,  to  be  read  aright  hereafter.  Onthe 
8th  of  August  1529  Luther,  with  his  wife,  lay  sick 
of  a  fever.  Overwhelmed  with  dysentery,  sciatici^ 
and  a  dosen  other  maladies,  he  said,  "God  has 
touched  me  sorely,  and  I  have  been  impatient ;  but 
God  knows  better  than  we  whereto  it  serves.  Our 
Lord  Gk)d  is  like  a  printer,  who  sets  the  letters 
backwards,  so  that  here  we  must  so  read  them; 
when  we  are  printed  of^  yonder,  in  the  life  to  oome^ 
we  shall  read  all  dear  and  straightforward.  Mean- 
time we  must  have  patience." — iui^ier's  Table  ToXk. 

8488.  UFE,  Ttee  ofl  A  tree  is  one  vegetable 
form,  but  one  that  below  has  many  roots,  and  above 
has  many  branches ;  and  even  so  is  that  "  Tree  of 
Life  "  which  has  Christ  for  its  root,  and  for  its  fruits 
holiness  and  heaven. — Quthrie. 

8486.  UFE,  Trae  length  ot  "leather,"  said  a 
Persian  monarch  to  the  old  man,  who,  according  to 
Oriental  usage,  bowed  before  the  sovereign's  throne^ 
"  pray  be  seated ;  I  cannot  reoeive  homage  from  one 
bent  with  years,  whose  head  is  white  with  the  frost 
of  age.  And  now,  father,"  said  the  monarch, 
when  the  old  man  had  taken  the  proffered  seat, 
"  tell  me  thine  age ;  how  many  of  the  sun's  revolu- 
tions hast  thou  counted?"  "Sire^"  answered  the 
old  man,  '*  I  am  but  four  years."  "  What !  "  inter- 
rupted tiie  King,  "fearest  thou  not  to  answer  me 
falsely,  or  dost  thou  jest  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
tomb!"  "I  speak  not  falsely,  sire,"  replied  the 
aged  man ;  "neither  would  I  offer  a  fodiah  jest  on 
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%  fabjeok  lo  solemn.  Eif bty  long  yean  hftve  I 
wasted  in  folly  and  sinful  lueasuies,  and  in  amasiiing 
wealth,  none  of  which  I  can  take  with  me  when  I 
leave  this  world.  Foor  only  have  I  n>ent  in  doing 
good  to  my  feUow-men ;  and  shall  I  connt  those 
years  that  have  been  utterly  wasted!  Are  they 
not  worse  than  blank  ? — and  is  not  that  portion  onlv 
worthy  to  be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  my  life  which 
has  answered  life's  best  end  T 

84S7.  UFE,  VnotatUdnty  o£  Dr.  Arnold  nsed 
to  tell  how  suddenly  he  had  been  himself  left  an 
orphan,  and  how  his  father  had,  on  the  Sunday 
evening  before  his  death,  caused  him  to  read  a 
sermon  on  the  text :  "Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow, 
for  thou  knoweet  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth." 
"  Now,"  said  he,  **  cannot  you  see^  when  you  talk 
with  such  oertamty  about  wis  day  week,  and  what 
we  shall'  do^  why  it  seems  sad  to  me  t "  '*It  Is  one 
of  the  most  solemn  things  I  do^'*  said  he  (referring 
to  \m  habit  of  writing  in  his  manuscnpt  volnme  of 
sermons  the  date  of  its  commencement,  and  not  that 
of  its  completion),  "  to  write  the  beginning  of  that 
sentence,  and  think  that  I  may  not  live  to  finish 
it"— /;•/€'«  Latt  JTouri. 

^  8438.  LIFE,  ValiM  oL  *'  You  take  a  life  from 
me  that  I  cannot  keep,"  said  one  of  the  martyrs  to 
his  persecutors^  "  and  bestow  a  life  upon  me  that  I 
cannot  cse ;  which  Is  as  if  you  should  rob  me  of 
counters  and  furnish  me  with  gold." 

8439.  LIFE,  Valva  of:  It  was  said  that  Admbal 
Hunter  endangered  one  of  his  vessels,  and  a  court- 
martial  was  cidled  to  try  him.  Evidence  was  given 
that  the  vessel  had  been  seriously  injured,  and  he 
was  put  upon  his  defence.  His  answer  was,  **  Gentle- 
men, all  uie  evidence  you  have  heard  is  true  ;  but 
vou  have  not  heard  the  reason  why  the  vessel  was 
injured.  I  ordered  the  vessel  to  be  put  about. 
Vfhyl  There  was  a  man  overboard,  and  I  hoped 
to  save  h  m ;  and,  gentlemen,  /  deem  it  that  thetife 
of  a  private  eailor  in  Her  Majesty's  navy  is  worth 
all  the  veetdi  that  float  upon  the  seas." — DtnUm, 

8440.  LIFE,  Value  oC    A  large  vessel  was  near- 
ng  the  shore^  when  a  violent  storm  arose.    Hany 

of  those  on  board  were  men  returning  from  the 
gold-diggings.  There  was  one  way,  and  only  one 
and  that  only  for  those  able  to  swioL  A  row  of 
the  strongest  men  stood  on  deck  binding  round  their 
waists  leathern  bags  full  of  gold.  One  by  one  they 
sprang  into  the  sea,  until  only  one  man  was  left. 
A  short  but  fearful  struggle,  and  those  who  had 
dived  sank  to  rise  no  more.  The  man  on  deck  saw 
them  sink ;  he  looked  at  his  bag  of  gold,  which  he 
had  gained  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  with  which 
he  had  hoped  to  gain  ease  and  respect  in  his  fattier- 
land.  His  hope  by  day,  his  dream  by  nkribt— all 
lay  in  that  bag.  Could  be  part  from  it  ?  Then  he 
looked  at  the  surging  waters.  Without  it  he  might 
get  to  land,  but  with  never  I  He  weighed  it  in 
his  hand,  then  with  firmness  threw  it  into  the 
se&  One  spring  and  he  was  also  in  the  water 
strugglmg  for  dear  life,  bnt,  being  a  good  swimmer 
he  happily  gained  the  shore. 

8441.  LIFE,  Vanity  ot  Just  before  Tallevrand's 
death  a  paper  was  found  on  his  table  on  which  he 
had  written,  by  the  light  of  the  lamp,  such  lines 
as  these—"  Behold  eighty-three  years  passed  away  I 
What  cares  I  What  agitotion  1  What  anxieties  1 
What  ill-will  I    What  sad  complications  !    And  all 


without  other  results,  except  gre«t  fatigue  of  mini 
and  body,  and  a  profound  sentiment  of  diacoura^ 
ment  with  regard  to  the  future,  and  disgust  with 
regard  to  the  past ! " 

8448.  LIFE,  Waazied  o&  Lord  Byron  save  this 
testlmomr  to  JDr.  ^»"«"g»",  who  attended  him  in 
his  last  Illness.  '*  Do  yon  suppose  that  I  wish  for 
life  T  1  have  grown  hearlilif  eiok  of  it,  and  shall 
welcome  the  hour  I  depart.  Why  should  I  regret 
it  f  Oan  it  afford  me  any  pleasure  !  Have  I  not 
enjoyed  it  to  a  surfeit  ?  Few  men  oan  live  faster 
than  I  did ;  I  am,  literally  speaking,  a  young  old 
man.  Pleasuro  I  have  known  under  every  form 
in  which  it  can  present  itself  to  mortals.  I  have 
travelled,  satisfied  my  curiosity,  lost  every  illusion ; 
I  have  exhausted  all  the  nectar  contained  in  the 
cup  of  life ;  it  is  time  to  throw  the  dr^  away."  He 
had  souffht  his  happiness  in  the  things  of  the  world ; 
the  resmt  was  dJssatlsf action  of  spirit — J^enton. 

8448.  LIFE,  WeaituM  IxL  Wilberforoe  was  once 
on  a  visit  at  the  Duke  of  Queensbery's  Richmond 
villa,  when  eveiy  plBasuiu  was- uuUautod  which 
wealth  could  purchase  or  luxury  devise.  He  tells 
as  that  the  views  from  the  villa  looked  quite  en- 
chanting. The  Thames  was  renilendent ;  but  the 
Duke  looked  on  with  indifferoncy  "  What  is  there," 
he  said,  "to  make  so  much  of  m  the  Thames ?  I' 
am  quite  weary  of  H.  Then  it  goes — ^fiow,  flow, 
flow-— always  the  saine.y 

8444.  UFE,  WMzineas  at  Sir  Philip  Hordaunt 
was  young,  beautiful,  sincero,  brave^  and  an  English- 
man. He  had  a  complete  fortune  of  his  own,  and 
the  love  of  the  King,  tiis  master,  which  was  equiva- 
lent to  riches.  liif e  opened  all  her  treasures  before 
him,  and  promised  along  succession  of  futuro happi- 
ness. He  came,  tasted  of  the  entertainment,  but 
was  disgusted  even  at  the  beginning.  He  professed 
an  avenion  to  living ;  was  tired  of  walking  round 
the  same  drde ;  had  tried  every  enjoyment,  and 
found  them  all  grow  weaker  at  every  repetition. 
"If  life  be  in  youth  so  displeasing,"  ciied  he  to 
himself,  **  what  will  it  appear  when  age  comes  on  f 
If  it  be  at  present  indifferent,  suro  it  will  then  be 
execrable."  This  thought  embitterod  every  reflec- 
tion, till  at  last,  with  sJU  the  seronity  of  perverted 
roason,  he  ended  the  debate  with  a  pistol  1 — Gold- 
emiih, 

8446.  UFE,  what  giY«ii  for.  Why  was  our  lift 
given  us,  if  not  that  we  should  manfully  give  it?  De« 
scend,  O  Do-nothing  Pomp ;  quit  thv  down  cushions, 
expose  thyself  to  iMrn  what  wrotehes  feel  and  how 
to  ctiro  it !  The  Osar  of  Russia  became  a  dusty, 
toiling  shipwright,  worked  with  his  axe  in  the 
dock  of  Saardam,  and  his  aim  was  small  to  thine. 
Descend  thou :  undertake  this  horrid  "living  chaos 
of  Ignorance  and  Hunger"  weltering  round  thy 
feet,  and  say,  "  I  will  hral  it,  or  behold  I  will  die 
foremost  in  it" — Oarlyle, 

8448.  UFE,  What  is  itT  Writing  to  his  friend. 
Sir  Gkorge  Beaumont  respecting  his  brother,  who 
had  recently  perished  at  sea,  Woidsworth,  after  stat- 
ing the  sad  fact,  exdaims,  "  Alas  I  what  is  human 
life  f    This  present  moment" — Deaton, 

8417.  UFE,  what  it  may  beoomii  I  remember 
hearing  of  a  painter  who  had  drawn  a  picturo  of 
innocence.  He  liad  taken  for  its  type  a  beautiful 
smiling  boy,  kneeling  on  a  stool  in  the  act  of  prayer 
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netu  the  lap  of  bis  mother— health  upon  the  oheek, 
f reahneas  m  the  whole  oountenanoe,  a  fearless  glance 
of  the  eye,  love  of  his  mother,  and  something 
beyond ;  everything,  in  short,  indica^g  that  which 
the  painter  wished  to  describe — the  simple  freshness 
lind  joy  of  innocence.  Now,  it  so  happened  that 
the  artist  wanted  a  fellow  to  this  painting.  He 
wanted  a  piotnre  of  goilt,  and  for  a  long  time  he 
sought  in  Tsin  that  which  should  convey  its  full 
purport  and  wretchedness.  At  length  some  friend 
told  him  that  in  a  prison  not  far  off  he  might  find 
the  object  that  he  denred.  He  went  there :  he 
entered  a  cold  dungeon.  A  few  rays  of  light  stream- 
ing through  a  grated  window  revealed  to  him  a 
wretched  object  on  the  floor,  broken  down  with 
crime  and  sensualitY,  the  cheeks  hollowed  by  dis- 
ease and  misery,  the  eye  lustreless  and  averted 
from  every  spectator  (it- was  the  aversion  of  shame), 
and  everything  indicating  the  deepest  distress. 
There  the  artist  had  a  picture  of  guilt.  He  painted 
it ;  and  when  he  had  done  this  he  thought  he  would 
place  the  two  pictures  side  by  side  in  the  dungeon, 
that  he  might  see  the  effect  of  the  contrast.  He 
did  so^  and  no  sooner  had  he  placed  the  pictures 
there  than  that  poor  wretched  creature  clasped  his 
hands  together  and  began  to  weep  bitterly.  "It 
is  my  mother  1 "  he  exclaimed.  It  was  the  same 
individual.  -^Dr.  A,  Reed. 

8M&  LIFE-WOBE,  Desire  to  saye.  Columbus, 
homeward-bound  after  his  brilliant  discovery  of  the 
New  World,  is  overtaken  by  a  terrific  storm  ;  an^ 
in  his  indescribable  agony  that  not  his  life  merdH^ 
and  that  of  his  crew,  but  his  magnificent  disoo^y 
must  all  go  down  irrecoverably  into  the  abyss,  and 
that,  too,  not  far  from  land,  commits  to  the  deep 
hurried  entries  of  that  discovery  sealed  up  in  bottles, 
in  hope  that  some  day  they  might  reach  land. — 
John  OtUhrie,  M.A. 


8449.  LIFE-WOBE,  itill  onfiniflhed.  Paolo 
Sarpi,  the  Venetian  monk  who  dealt  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope  in  Ital/a  very  deadly  blow,  and 
was,  in  retaliation,  dangerously  wounded  by  the  assas- 
sin's knife,  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy,  with  the 
pathetic  saying  on  his  lips,  "  I  must  go  to  St.  Mark's, 
for  it  is  already  late,  and  1  have  mudh  to  do." — 
Venice  Past  and  Present, 

8450.  LIFE-WOBK,  timo  and  eternity, 
last  time  I  saw  him  (my  father)  was  about  tha^st 
of  August  last,  a  few  days  before  departing  wher. 
He  was  very  kind,  seemed  prouder  of  me  than  ever. 
What  he  had  never  done  the  like  of  before,  he  said, 
on  hearing  me  express  something  which  he  admired, 
"Man,  it's  surely  a  pity  that  thou  shouldst  sit 
yonder  with  nothing  but  the  eye  of  Omniscience  to 
see  thee,  and  thou  with  such  a  gift  to  speak."  His 
eyes  were  sparkling  mildly,  with  a  kind  of  deliberate 
joy.  Strangely,  too,  he  offered  me  on  one  of  those 
mornings  (knowing  that  I  was  poor)  "two  sove- 
reigns ''which  he  had  of  his  own,  and  pressed  them 
on  my  acceptance^  They  were  lying  in  bis  desk ; 
none  knew  of  them.  He  seemed  really  anxious  and 
desirous  that  I  should  take  them,  should  take  his 
little  hoard,  his  all  that  he  had  to  give.  I  said 
jokingly  afterwards  that  surely  he  was  fey.  So  it 
has  proved.  I  shall  now  no  more  behold  my  dear 
father  with  these  bodily  eyes.  With  him  a  whole 
threescore  and  ten  years  of  the  past  has  doubly  died 
for  me.  It  is  as  if  a  new  leaf  in  the  great  book 
of  time  were  turned  over.    Strange  time — endless 


time ;  or  of  which  I  see  neither  end  nor  beginntng. 
All  rushes  on.  Man  follows  man.  His  life  is  as  » 
tale  that  has  been  told  ;  yet  under  time  does  there 
not  lie  eternity  ?  l^erhaps  my  father,  all  that  essen- 
tially was  my  father,  is  even  now  near  me,  with  me. 
Both  he  and  I  are  with  Gtod.  Perhaps,  if  it  to 
please  God,  we  shall,  in 'some  higher  state  of  being, 
meet  one  another,  recognise  one  another.  As  it  ia 
written,  we  shall  be  for  ever  with  Gk>d.  The  pos- 
sibility, nay  (in  some  way)  the  certainty,  of  perennial 
existence  daily  grows  plainer  to  m&  "  The  essence 
of  whatever  was,  is,  or  shall  be  even  now  is." 
God  is  great.  God  is  good.  His  will  be  done,  for 
it  will  be  right. — Thomat  Oarlf/le. 

846L  LIGHT,  A  daim  for.  The  steeple  of  Bow 
Church  had  lanterns,  and  lights  placed  nightly  in 
them,  in  the  winter,  whereby  travellers  to  the  city 
might  have  the  better  sight  thereof,  and  not  to  miss 
their  ways.  The  Mayor  commanded,  a  century 
earlier,  that  lanterns  and  lights  should  be  suspended 
in  front  of  the  houses  on  winter  evenings.  "  Hang 
out  your  Ughte,**  was  the  cry  of  the  ancient  watch- 
man.— Knight  {eonderued), 

8462.  LIGHT,  a  protection.  Jbut  West  a  friend 
of  mine  was  walking  along  on9  of  the  streets  on^ 
dark  night,  and  saw  approaching  him  a  man  with  a 
lantern.  As  he  came  up  close  to  him  he  noticed  by 
the  brightjight  that  the  man  seemed  as  if  he  had 
no  eyes.  THo  went  past,  but  the  thought  struck 
him,  "  Surely  that  man  is  blind. "^^e  turned  round 
and  said,  "  My  friend,  are  you  norblind  I "  "  Yes." 
""Then  what  have  you  got  the  lantern  for?"  "I 
carrVthe  lantern  that  people  may  not  stumble  over 
meJbi  course,"  said  the  blind  man.  Let  us  take  a 
leopn  from  that  blind  man,  and  hold  up  our  light, 
burning  with  the  dear  radiance  of  heaven,  that  men 
may  not  stumble  over  us. — Moody, 


8463.  LIGHT,  a  sign  of  liberty.  Groing  to  Helena 
I  saw  piles  of  boxes  and  goods  and  all  manner  of 
things  (A  the  landing,  and  I  said  to  the  superin- 
tendent! "Do  the  slaves  buy  as  much  as  used  to  be 
bought  ftr  them  by  their  masters  V*  "A  great  deal 
more."  "  Well,  what  things  do  they  buy  ? "  "Buy? 
Looking-glasses  and  candles."  "Looking-glasses, 
of  course:  candles,  however?"  said  I.  "What  do 
they  want  with  candles  ?  "  In  the  old  slave-times 
a  slave  was  never  allowed  to  have  a  lighted  candle  I 
in  his  cabin  after  it  was  dark ;  nothing,  unless  it  was 
a  fire,  was  allowed,  and  the  candles  became  in  their 
eyes  the  signal  of  liberty ;  and  the  moment  that  they 
were  free  they  said,  "  Give  us  light" — Beeeher, 

8464.  LIGHT,  God  is.  The  cloud-compelling 
Jupiter  shrouded  himself  in  darkness,  because  he 
dwelt  in  an  abstracted  and  silent  solitude  ;  but  the 
God  of  day  rejoiced  in  the  light,  because  He  was  also 
the  God  of  eloquence. — Sir  James  Stephen, 

8466.  UGHT,  Going  into.  A  minister  of  Christ 
in  Philadelphia,  dying,  said  in  his  last  moments, 
"  /  move  into  the  light  /  "—Tdlmage. 

8466.  LIGHT,  hatred  of  its  waznings.  A  colonial 
governor  of  the  Bahamas,  who  was  about  to  return 
to  England,  offered  to  use  his  good  offices  to  procure 
from  the  Home  Government  any  favour  the  colonists 
might  desire.  The  unanimous  reply  was  as  startling 
as  the  demand  for  the  head  of  «fohn  the  Baptist  in 
a  charger :  "  Tell  them  to  tear  down  the  lightkouses  ; 
they  are  ruining  the  prospen^  of  this  colony." 
(The  people  were  wreckers.) — W,  C,  Church, 
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845T.  UOBT,  in  darkBMH.  I  wm  in  m  darkened 
room,  that  I  might  ofaaerye  the  effeot  nrodnoed  by 
the  nee  of  what  is  appropriately  called  "Imninotis 
paint."  A  neat  oard,  on  which  the  wcida  '*Tnut 
in  the  Lord"  wer^  printed,  rested  npon  the  book- 
case, and  shone  oat  dearly  in  the  darkness.  The 
effect  fairly  startled  me:  It  was  the  first  time  that 
I  had  seen  this  simple  bat  interesting  effeot  How 
remarkable  that,  if  from  any  cause  Uie  light  ol  son 
or  day  failed  to  rest  npon  the  card,  Its  Inminoomen 
gradoally  declined,  bat  retomed  when  the  son's 
action  infosed  fresh  light !  Truly,  we  also^  if  hidden 
^m  the  face  of  onr  Lord,  cease  to  shine.  "  Ye  are 
liffht  in  the  Lord :  walk  as  children  of  the  lights"— 
Anry  7arU$  (wndenud^ 

M08.  LIGHT,  111  d«atiL  ''Light  faieaks  in  I 
light  breaks  in  1  Hallelujah  1 "  ezdaimed  one  when 
dying.  Sareeant,  the  biographer  of  Martyn,  spoke 
of  ''glory,  glory,"  and  of  that  "bright  lifi^t ;"  and 
when  asked,  "What  light  1"  answered,  his  face 
kindling  into  a  holv  fervour,  "The  light  of  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness."  A  blind  Hindoo  boy,  when 
dying,  said  joyfully,  "  I  see  !  now  I  have  light  I 
see  Him  in  Hi>  beauty.  Tell  the  missionary  that 
the  blind  see.  I  glory  in  Christ."  Thomas  Jewett, 
referring  to  the  dying  expression  of  the  English 
infidel,  "  I  am  going  to  tiJke  a  leap  in  the  diurk," 
said  to  those  at  his  bedside,  "I  am  going  to  take 
a  leap  in  the  light"  While  still  another  dying 
saint  said,  "I  am  not  afraid  to  plunge  into 
eternity."  A  wounded  soldier,  when  ask^  if  he 
were  prepared  to  depart,  said,  "  Oh  yes ;  my  Saviour, 
in  whom  I  have  long  trusted,  is  with  me  ^ow,  and 
His  smile  lights  up  the  dark  valley  for  me."  A 
dying  minister  said,  "It  is  just  as  I  said  it  would 
be,  'There  is  no  valley,'"  emphatically  repeating, 
"  Ohf  no  valley.  It  is  all  dear  and  bright — a  Icin^i 
highway,^  The  light  of  an  everlasting  life  seemed 
to  dawn  upon  his  heart ;  and  touched  with  its  gloiy, 
he  went,  already  crowned,  into  the  New  Jeruulem. 
A  Christian  woman  lay  dying.  Visions  of  heaven 
came  to  her.  She  was  asked  if  she  really  saw 
heaven.  Her  answer  was,  "  I  know  I  saw  heaven ; 
but  one  thing  I  did  not  see,  the  valley  of  the  thadow 
of  death.  I  saw  the  suburbs."  A  young  man  who 
bad  but  lately  found  Jesus  was  laid  upon  his  dying 
bed.  A  friend  who  stood  over  him  asked,  "Is  it 
dark  7  "  "  I  shaU  never,"  said  he,  "  forget  his  reply. 
*  No,  no,' he  ezdaimed,  *ilw  00  Z^A</  ligh^I  lightJ' 
and  thus  triumphantly  passed  away." — Am,  Meit, 

84B9.  LIGHT,  let  it  shina.  ITith  the  window  in 
the  second  story  of  the  Town  Hall  (Christiania) 
where  Hange  used  to  sit  (then  a  prisoner  for  preadi- 
isg  the  gospel)  is  connected  a  beautiful  story.  A 
friend  of  his  had  come  into  the  town  with  the  hope 
of  getting  a  conversation  with  him,  and  being  con- 
soled by  him  in  his  spiritual  distress.  Entrance 
was  denied  him»  He  stood  despairingly  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  and  gazed  up  at  the 
prison  window.  At  last  Hange  looked  down  at  him 
through  the  dirt-begrimed  window.  He  hit  upon  a 
remarkable  expedient  for  communicating  with  his 
disconsolate  friend.  He  took  a  candle  and  let  the 
wick  grow  so  long  that  the  light  shone  only  wiUi 
extreme  faintness ;  thereupon  he  snuffed  it,  and  the 
light  blazed  up  into  a  dear  flame.  His  friend  went 
home  comforted  with  the  assurance  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  let  hie  light  ehine,— Richard  LoveU,  M.A. 

M60.  LIGHT,  IiOYe»  Life.    On  Herder's  grave  at 


Weimar  there  was  placed  by  royal  authority  a  cast- 
iron  taldet  with  the  words,  **Llghi,  Love,  life,** 

M61.  LIGHT,  nmit  be  kept  Iraniiiig.  A  little 
girl  lived  with  her  father  in  a  lighthouse  on  the 
ooast  of  Oomwall*  One  day  the  keeper  went 
ashore,  and  when  there  was  seized  and  kept 
prisoner  tyy  a  bsnd  of  wreckers,  who  thousfat  if 
they  could  onlv  keep  him  prisoner  the  lighuiouse 
would  be  nnlighted  at  night,  and  vessels  would  be 
wrecked,  of  which  they  would  get  the  spoils.  But 
his  little  daughter  was  left  in  their  Watery  home ; 
and  when  no  father  came  home  at  night,  though 
her  heart  sank  within  her  at  his  absence,  she  thought 
of  the  poor  saOoni  who  might  be  lost,  and,  brave 
giri  that  she  was  1  she  went  up  to  the  top  of  the 
lighthouse  and  lighted  all  the  lamps,  till  the  whole 
sent  forth  the  dear  and  wdoome  bla«e. 

S46a.  LIGHT,  Safe^  in.  When  I  was  a  boy 
I  remember  that  at  niffht  the  jewellers'  stores,  and 
others  that  had  valuable  things  in  them,  used  to 
have  heavy  wooden  or  iron  shutters  to  the  windows ; 
and  these  would  be  fastened  with  locks  or  great 
iron  bolts  and  bars.  And  all  this  was  done  for 
safety.  But  now  many  of  those  stores  have  no 
shutters  at  all  to  them;  and  others  only  have  a 
thin  wire  grating  over  them.  But  if  you  stop  and 
look  through  one  of  those  windows  at  night,  yon 
will  find  that  the  gas  is  lighted  in  the  store,  and 
kept  burning.  If  a  thief  should  get  in  there  and 
begin  to  steal,  he  would  be  seen  by  the  watchman 
or  the  PBople  going  bv.  And  so  the  thieves  stay 
away.  They  are  afraid  to  go  into  a  shop  where  tl^e 
gas  is  burning. 

8M&  LIGHT,  loilLcient  for  the  present  "How 
can  I  know,"  said  a  young  man,  "that  even  if  I 
do  begin  a  rdigious  life  I  shall  continue  faithful, 
and  finally  reach  heaven  f "  He  wanted  to  see  the 
whole  way  there  before  taking  the  first  step.  While 
in  this  state  of  indecision  he  sought  the  house  of  his 
favourite  professor — for  he  was  a  coUege  student  at 
the  time — and  they  talked  for  several  hours  upon 
the  all-absorbing  t^ia  When  he  was  about  to  go 
home  the  professor  accompanied  him  to  the  door, 
and  observing  how  dark  the  night  was,  prepared  a 
lantern,  and  handing  it  to  his  friend,  said,  "  George, 
this  little  light  will  not  show  you  the  whole  way 
home,  bui  only  one  etep  at  a  time;  but  take  that 
step,  and  yon  will  reach  home  in  safety."  It  proved 
the  word  in  season.  As  G^eorge  walked  securely 
along,  brightened  by  the  little  lantern,  the  truth 
flashed  through  his  mind,  "Why  can  I  not  trust 
my  Heavenly  Father,"  he  said  to  himself,  "even 
if  I  can't  see  my  way  dear  to  the  end,  if  He  gives 
me  light  to  take  one  step  ?  I  will  trust  Him ;  I  do 
trust  Him. 

8464.  LIGHT,  to  be  reflected  by  ChrlBtians. 
There  is  one  kind  of  diamond  which,  after  it  has 
been  exposed  for  some  minutes  to  the  light  of  the 
sun,  when  taken  into  a  dark  room  will  emit  light 
for  some  time.  The  marvellous  property  of  retain- 
ing light,  and  thereby  becoming  the  source  of  light 
on  a  small  scale,  shows  how  analogous  to  light 
its  very  nature  must  be.  Those  who  touched  the 
Saviour  heeams  sourest  of  virtue  to  othere.  Am 
Moses'  face  shone  when  he  came  from  the  mount, 
so  converse  with  spiritual  things  makes  Christians 
the  light  which  shines  in  the  dark  places  d  the 
earth.  "Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men." — 
Weekly  Ptdpit. 
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8M6.  UOHT,  wh6M  it  ahonld  be  Men.  Virtae 
should  shine  in  cities,  not  in  solitudes.  The  Chris- 
tian's dut7  is  here  among  men^  and  the  nearer  he 
draws  to  his  fellow-men,  so  that  his  Christianity  be 
real  and  true,  the  more  good  he  is  likely  to  do 
them*  On  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall  and  Devon 
is  a  Ughthonse,  whidi  first  of  all  was  placed  high 
up  upon  the  diflb,  where  the  mists  and  the  fogs 
often  obscured  and  hid  its  brightness  from  the 
passing  mariner  in  hours  of  the  sorest  need.  So 
they  took  it  down  and  built  it  afresh  on  the  rook 
out  at  sea»  amid  the  waves  of  that  dangerous  coast, 
there  to  Mm  where  ii  mm  suMt  necemcury, — B, 

8466.  LIOBT,  whence  It  comee.  *'See  how 
much  they  think  of  me  1 "  said  a  lantern  to  some 
dips  that  were  hanging  on  a  nail  dose  by.  "  The 
master  says  he  doesn^t  know  what  he  should  do 
without  me  these  dark  nights.'*  **  No  doubt,"  said 
the  candle;  "but  he'd  sing  a  different  song  if  it 
weren't  for  one  of  us  inside  of  you.  Did  it  never 
occur  to  you,  friend,  that  you  wouldn't  be  of  the 
least  use  to  anybody  if  our  light  didn't  shine  through 
you." — Mre»  Proem'. 

3467.  LIGHTHOT78B,  The  choroli  a.  Do  you 
ask,  "  Why  not  do  away  with  the  Church,  if  its 
members  miJce  so  many  mistakes  ?  "  Would  you 
take  away  tiie  lighthouse  because  careless  mariners, 
through  wrong  observations,  run  thdr  ships  high 
and  dry  upon  the  shore  T  Would  you  put  out  the 
lamp  in  your  house  because  moths  and  millers  bum 
their  wings  in  it  ?  What  would  the  children  do  ? 
— Beeeker. 

8468.  UNOEBIHOi.Folly  of.  In  the  time  of 
the  Civil  Wars  in  England,  about  two  hundred 
years  ago,  a  gentleman  was  taken  prisoner.  Some 
time  afterwaras  an  opportunity  offersd  of  an  escape. 
Instead  of  taking  immediate  advantage  of  it,  he 
stayed  to  put  on  his  band  and  endjuat  nie  wig,  that 
he  might  seem  a  person  of  quality.  It  was  then 
too  late,  and  he  lost  his  life  tnirough  his  sUly  regard 
for  his  personal  appearance. 

8468.  UTBRATiTBIi,  in  reading  the  Beziptues. 
A  Quaker,  to  prove  the  text  that  **  Man  shall  not 
live  hjf  bread  alone,  but  by  the  word  of  Grod,"  per- 
sisted in  refusing  lids  meals.  The  literal  text  proved 
for  him  a  dead  letter,  and  this  practical  commen- 
tator died  by  a  metaphor. — /.  jyjeradi, 

8470.  IiITEBATUB£,  Appreciation  ol  John 
Weslev,  one  of  the  most  scrupulous  and  intelligent 
Christians  who  ever  lived,  was  a  diligent  reader  of 
Shakeroeare^  and  left  behind  him  an  annotated  copy 
of  Shakespeare's  works,  which  his  less  enL'ghtened 
successor  in  the  presidency  of  the  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference destroyed. — R  A,  jBertram. 

8471.  LITEBAT0BE,  Love  of.  Hacaulay,  in  afflic- 
tion, wrote,  "  That  I  have  not  utterly  sunk  under 
this  blow  I  owe  chiefly  to  literature.  What  a  bless- 
ing it  is  to  love  hooke  ae  I  love  them-^to  be  able  to  con- 
verse with  the  dead,  and  to  live  amidst  the  unreal  1 " 

8478.  LITTLE  things,  Effseti  ot  A  chUd  pUy- 
ing  with  matches  caused  the  destruction  of  232 
houses  in  the  Hungarian  village  of  Nemedi  The 
entire  population  has  thereby  been  made  bankrupt. 
— FamUf  Oirde. 

8478.  LrrriiE  things,  Efl^scte  of  A  friend  of 
mine  who  had  to  attend  a  series  of  interviews  in 


which  business  was  discussed  of  much  vexation  to 
him,  and  where  he  had  to  undergo,  justly,  much 
contumely,  discovered  that  the  occasions  when  he 
gave  way  to  temper  and  behaved  unwisely  were 
those  in  which  he  rode  on  a  tiresome  horse  to  the 
place  of  business.  This  is  very  natural :  Ait  nervee 
were  a  lUtU  ruffled  in  managing  the  unruly  quadru- 
ped ;  his  powers  a  little  imp&ed ;  his  composure 
slightly  broken  through  to  begin  with  ;  and  where 
things  are  nicely  balanced  tlus  slight  disturbance 
of  equanimity  might  turn  the  scala  Afterwards 
he  took  care  to  go  to  the  place  of  these  interviews 
always  in  the  easiest  manner,  and  noted  the  good 
effect  of  this  change. — Sir  Arikwr  Hdpe. 

8474.  UTTLE  things,  Importanoe  of.  A  relief 
lightboat  was  being  built,  and  while  the  workmen 
were  busy  over  it  one  man  lost  his  hammer. 
Whether  he  knew  it  or  not,  it  was  nailed  up  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat.  Perfa^w,  if  he  found  it  out,  he 
thought  the  only  harm  done  was  the  loss  of  one 
hammer.  But  the  boat  was  put  to  service,  and 
every  time  it  rocked  on  the  waves  that  hammer 
was  tossed  to  and  fro.  Little  by  little  it  wore  for 
itself  a  track,  until  it  had  worn  through  planking  and 
keel,  down  to  the  very  coj^r-plating,  before  it 
was  found  out  Only  that  plate  of  copper  kept  the 
vessel  from  sinking.  It  teemed  a  very  Utde  Mitg  in 
the  start,  but  see  what  mischief  it  wrought  80  it 
is  with  a  little  sin  in  the  heart 

8476.  UTTUS  things,  keep  men  firam  God.  It 
is  amasing  what  UtlUe  things  sometimes  keep  men 
from  God.  One  man  came  to  me  and  told  me  that 
his  business  was  that  of  selling  a  kind  of  soap  which 
was  advertised  to  do  remarkable  work  in  taking 
out  grease-spots.  '*The  soap  will  do  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it,"  said  he ;  "  but  the  truth  is,  it  rote 
the  doihee;  and  if  I  become  a  Christian  I  must 
give  up  my  business ;  and  I  can't  afford  to  do  it" 
And  so  in  his  case  it  was  soap  which  kept  him  out 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. — Moody, 

8476.  LITTLE  things,  One  ue  of.  The  Sant- 
tarian  records  an  instance  of  flies  acting  as  sanitary 
inspectors.  In  one  of  the  rooms  of  a  residence  in 
an  American  city  offensive  odours  were  detected, 
but  their  exact  source  could  not  be  located.  The 
carpets  were  raised,  and  a  carpenter  engaged  to 
take  up  the  entire  floor.  At  this  moment  a  friend 
who  chanced  to  come  in  suggested  that  an  appeal 
be  made  to  the  instinct  of  the  fly.  •  Two  blue- 
bottles were  brought  from  a  neighbouring  stable, 
and  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  room  closed. 
The  flies  soon  settled  upon  one  of  the  cracks  in  the 
floor,  and  when  the  boards  were  raised  at  this 
point  a  decomposed  rat  was  found.  Little  things 
are  often  cleverest  in  the  search  i^ter  corruption. 
We  may  now  see  a  use  for  little  souls  in  our 
churches.  They  may  serve  as  flies  to  discover  any- 
thing wrong. — The  Freemaa^ 

8477.  LITTLE  things,  Saggestiveneis  of.  A 
spectacle-maker's  bov,  amusing  himself  one  day 
in  his  father's  shop  by  holding  out  two  pieces  of 
glass  between  his  finger  and  thumbs  perceived  the 
weathercock  on  the  church-spire  opposite  to  be 
turned  upside  down,  and  apparently  much  laiger 
than  usual ;  this  excited  the  attention  of  the  father, 
and  led  him  to  try  additional  experiments,  which 
resulted  in  the  completion  of  that  singular  yet  use- 
ful instrument  the  telescope. 
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M78.  LITTLE  tbingm  Value  of.  Matthias 
Tojoe,  a  papist,  one  of  the  vilest  of  the  vile,  went 
JO  hear  Mr.  Wesley  preadi  in  Dublin,  and  thongh 
he  did  not  nnderstand  him,  says,  '*His  hoaiy  hair 
and  glave  deportment  commanded  my  respect  and 
gained  my  affections.  What  endeared  him  to  me 
still  more  was  seeing  him  stoop  down  and  kiu  a 
/ittZf  dliU  that  sat  on  the  polpit-stain."  That  kiss 
melted  his  hard  heart*  and  be  became  one  of  Mr. 
Wesley's  itinerant  ministers,  useful  in  life  and 
triumphant  in  death.— ^neafotet  of  the  WeiUj/i. 

S479.  LITTLE  thiiigi— wharato  they  may  grow. 
When  the  air  balloon  was  first  discoTerod  a  matter- 
of-&u:t  gentleman  contemptnonsly  asked  Dr.  Franklin 
what  was  the  use  of  it  The  Doctor  answered  this 
question  by  asking  another — '*  What  is  the  use  of 
a  new-bom  infant  t  It  may  become  a  man."— 
Sfpurgeon, 

SiSO.  LIVE  and  dla,  Man  must.  About  the 
time  of  the  Restoration,  when,  according  to  Baxter*s 
account^  eighteen  hundred  clergymen  were  deprived 
for  noncoiSormity,  a  Fellow  of  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  was  represeuting  to  a  friend  the  great 
difficulties  of  conformity  in  points  of  conscience,  and 
concluded  with  the  words,  "But  we  must  live,** 
Hia  friend  replied  in  a  like  number  of  word^  "  But 
we  mwatdie also." — Clerical  Aneedotee, 

8481.  UVE,  lmM>oe&tly.  The  celebrated  Lin- 
nsBus  always  testified,  in  lus  conversation,  writings^ 
and  actions,  the  greatest  sense  of  God's  omniscience ; 
yea^  he  was  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea» 
that  he  wrote  over  the  door  of  his  library,  "  Innoeue 
viviU,  Numen  adeet** — Tive  innocently,  God  is 
present. 

M8S.  LONELINESS,  Cora  of.  A  poor  woman 
livinff  alone  in  a  small  cottage  in  the  forest  was 
asked  if  she  did  not  feel  the  loneliness  of  the  place. 
**  Oh  no^"  was  her  reply,  •*  for  Faith  closes  the  door 
at  night)  and  Mercy  opens  it  in  the  morning."— 
Sunday  <U  Home, 

8485.  LOOEINO  back,  Danger  of.  There  is  a 
stoiy  of  a  high  mountain  on  whose  top  was  a  palace 
filled  with  all  treasures,  gold,  gems,  singing  birds 
— a  paradise  of  pleasures.  Up  its  sides  men  and 
women  were  climbing  to  reach  the  top ;  but  every 
one  who  looked  back  was  turned  into  stone.  And 
yet  thousands  of  evil  spirits  were  around  them, 
whispering,  shouting,  flashing  their  treasures,  sing- 
ing love-songs  to  draw  their  eyes  from  the  treasure 
at  the  top,  and  to  make  them  look  back ;  but  evexr 
one  that  looked  back  was  turned  into  stone.  So  is 
every  one  who  is  seeking  heavenly  treasures  tempted 
by  earthly  music  and  sinful  joys;  but  whosoever 
yields  is  lost. 

M8C  LOOKINO  up,  Tnilnanee  ct  "Can  yon 
climb  t "  a  captain  asked  of  a  sailor-boy  before  tak- 
ing him  out  in  his  ship.  The  trial  was  boots  after 
made,  and  the  poor  boy's  head  began  to  grow  dizzy 
as  he  mounted  higher  and  higher  on  the  rigging; 
*'0h,  I  shall  fall!"  he  cried,  looking  down  upon 
the  sea.  "  Look  tip,  my  boy  I "  shouted  the  captain ; 
and  so  he  did,  and  gained  the  masthead.  Thus  it 
is  with  us.  When  we  look  below  and  see  the  waves 
we  fear  we  may  sink ;  but  when  we  look  up  to  God 
with  a  hopeful  spirit  we  know  we  are  safe. 

8486.  LOBD,  the,  Waiting  for.  Everybody  knows 
and  loves  the  beautiful  story  of  the  dog  Argus,  who 


just  Uves  through  the  term  of  his  master's  abaenos^ 
and  sees  him  return  to  his  home,  and  recognises 
him,  and,  rejoicing  in  the  sight,  dies.  Beautiful, 
too,  as  the  story  is  in  itself,  it  has  a  still  deeper 
allegorical  interest.  For  how  many  Arguses  have 
there  been,  how  many  wiU  there  be  heroaf ter,  the 
course  of  whose  years  has  been  so  ordered  that  they 
will  have  just  uved  to  see  their  Lord  come  and 
take  possession  of  His  home,  and  in  their  joy  at 
the  blissful  sight,  have  departed  1  How  many  such 
spirits,  like  Simeon's,  will  swell  the  praises  of  Him 
who  spared  them  that  He  might  save  theml^ 
Avguetui  Bare. 

8488.  IX>BD'S  Pnyor,  Power  ofL  *'  I  remember, 
on  one  occasion,"  says  Mr.  Hay,  ''travelling  in  the 
country  with  a  companion  who  possessed  some  know- 
ledge of  medicine.  We  arrived  at  a  door,  near 
which  we  were  about  to  pitch  our  tents,  when  a 
croi^d  of  Arabs  surrounded  us,  cursing  and  swear- 
ing at  the  rebellers  against  God.  My  friend,  who 
spoke  a  little  Arabic  to  an  elderly  person  whose 
garb  bespoke  him  a  priest,  said,  '  Who  taught 
you  that  we  were  disbelievers?  Hear  my  daily 
prayer  and  judge  for  yourselves.'  He  then  re- 
peated the  Iiord^  Prayer.  All  stood  amazed  and 
silent  till  the  priest  exclaimed, '  May  God  curse  me 
if  ever  I  again  curse  those  who  hola  such  a  belief  ; 
nay,  more,  the  prayer  shall  be  my  prayer  till  my 
hour  be  come.  I  pray  thee,  O  Nazarene,  repeat 
that  prayer,  that  it  m^  be  remembered  among  us 
in  letters  of  gold.' "— db-tftiofi  Age, 

8487.  LORD'S  Supper,  a  oommamoration.  Ona 
Sabbath  morning,  during  tha  reign  of  James  II.  of 
England,  as  a  captain  with  a  party  of  soldiers  went 
out  to  hunt  down  the  Protestants,  as  they  termed 
it,  they  met  a  young  woman,  a  servant-maid,  run- 
ning along  the  road  early  in  the  morning,  without 
either  shoes  or  stockings.  The  captain  of  the  band 
asked  her  where  she  was  going  so  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  what  was  the  urgency  of  the  business  that 
made  her  run  so  fast.  She  told  him  that  she  had 
learned  that  her  elder  brother  was  dead,  and  she 
was  going  to  receive  her  share  of  the  riches  he  had 
bequeathed  to  her,  as  weU  as  to  her  other  brothers 
and  sisters ;  and  she  was  afraid  she  should  be  too 
late.  The  commander  was  so  well  pleased  with 
her  answer  that  he  gave  her  half  a  crown  to  buy  a 
pair  of  shoes,  and  i3so  wished  her  success ;  but  if 
he  had  known  the  real  business  she  was  going  on, 
which  was  to  a  sacrament,  he  would  most  probably 
have  prevented  her  from  going  that  day  to  the 
place  where  she  hoped  to  receive  durable  riches. — 
WhiiecroMi, 

8488.  LORD'S  Supper,  and  the  preaching  of  the 
gospeL  One  day  a  courtier  found  Henry  V.  attend- 
ing the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  at  an  almost 
deserted  side  altar  in  Westminster  Abbey,  whilst 
a  great  crowd  filled  the  nave^  and  hung  upon  the 
lips  of  a  popular  preacher.  When  the  courtier 
inquired  why  he  was  not  with  the  larger  congre- 
gation in  the  nave^  the  King  replied,  "I  would 
rather  go  to  meet  my  Friend  than  merely  to  bear 
Him  talked  about." 

8489.  LOBD'S  Supper,  Longing  for.   One  of  tiie 

converted  Greenlanders,  who  had  taken  a  seal,  rather 
than  be  absent  from  the  settlement  of  the  mission- 
aries when  the  Lord's  Supper  was  to  be  administered, 
rowed  the  whole  night  in  his  kaiak  with  the  animal 
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in  tow,  and  when  his  exertion  wm  mentioned — 
«HowooiildV'nidhe,*«ita7wherBlwM?  My 
■onl  hungers  and  thixsts  after  the  Lord  and  Hia 
communion." —  WhUeeroti, 

8490.  XiOBD'8  Snpper,  not  Intended  aa  a  teat 
In  a  ipeeoh  in  the  Honae  of  Lords,  in  1719,  Lord 
Lansdowne  said,  *'Tbe  reeelving  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  never  wiended  to  he  <i$  a  quaHfieaUm  for  an 
cJUe,  but  as  an  open  declaration  of  one's  being 
and  remaining  a  sincere  member  of  the  Church  of 
Ohrist.  Whoever  presumes  to  receive  it  with  any 
other  view  profanes  it,  and  may  be  said  to  seek  his 
promotion  in  this  world  by  eating  and  drinking  his 
own  damnation  in  the  next" 

8491.  LOSS,  a  stimulus.  Mr.  Goldsworthy 
Qumey,  dwelling  near  the  coast  of  Oomwall,  ren- 
dered from  its  stormy  character  the  scene  of  fre- 
quent shipwrecks,  and  often  a  spectator  of  fearful 
loss  and  misery,  bent  his  mind  to  the  discovery  of 
a  stronger  light  than  had  heretofore  been  adopted 
— that  of  an  oil-lamp  and  reflectors.  The  rescdt  of 
bis  attempts  was  the  magnificent  "  Bude  Light ;  ** 
so  named  by  the  inventor  in  honour  of  the  place 
where  the  idea  was  originated  and  brought  to  a 
practical  result — Denton. 

8492.  IX>SS,  CareleemeM.ln.  In  the  midst  ef 
the  diBtresses  with  which  France  was  harassed  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  YIL,  and  w)iilat  the  English 
were  in  possession  of  Paris,  Charles  amused  himself 
and  his  mistresses  with  baUs  and  entertainments. 
The  brave  La  Here,  coming  to  Charles  one  day  to 
talk  to  him  on  some  business  of  importance,  whilst 

'  the  luxurious  prince  was  occupied  in  arranging  one 
of  his  parties  of  pleasure,  was  interrupted  by  the 
monarch,  who  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  his 
arrangement  "  I  think,  Sire,"  said  he,  "  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  lose  his  kingdom  more  plea- 
santly than  your  Majesty." 

8498.  LOSS,  Beftige  In.  Dr.  Grosvenor's  first 
wife  was  a  most  devout  and  amiable  woman.  The 
Sabbath  after  her  death  the  Doctor  expressed  him- 
self from  the  pulpit  in  the  following  manner  : — **  I 
have  had  an  irreparable  loss ;  and  no  man  can  feel 
a  loss  of  this  consequence  more  sensibly  than  my- 
self ;  but  the  cross  of  a  dying  Jesus  is  my  support ; 
I  fly  from  one  death  for  refuge  to  another" 

8494.  LOSS,  Worldly.  A  bankrupt  merchant, 
returning  home  one  nighty  said  to  his  noble  wife, 
**  My  dear,  I  am  ruined ;  everything  we  have  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  sherifE."  After  a  few  moments 
of  silence  the  wife  looked  into  hie  face  and  said, 
"  Will  the  sheriff  sell  you ! "  "  Oh  na"  ••  Will 
the  sheriff  sell  me!"  "Ohna"  "  Will  the  sheriff 
sell  the  children!"  "Oh  no."  "Then  do  not 
say  we  have  lost  everything.  AU  that  it  meet  valu- 
able remains  to  us — manhood,  womanhood,  child- 
hood. We  have  lost  but  the  results  of  our  skill 
and  industry.  We  can  make  another  fortune  if 
our  hearts  and  hands  are  left  us." — Chrittian  Age. 

8496.  LOSSES,  for  Ghxlat  A  learned  philoeo. 
pher  objected  to  relidon,  that  if  he  should  adopt  it 
he  should  lose  all  that  he  had  in  this  world.  A 
Christian  friend  said  one  never  lost  anything  by 
servixig  Christ  and  offered  to  five  his  bond  to  in- 
demnify the  philosopher  for  i3l  losses  he  should 
suffer  on  that  account  The  bond  was  duly  executed, 
and  the  philosopher  became  a  praying  man.    Just 


I  

before  bis  death  he  sent  for  bis  Christian  friend 
and  gave  him  the  paper,  saying,  "Take  this  bond 
and  tear  it  up.  I  release  yon  horn  your  promise. 
Jesus  has  made  it  up  to  me  a  hundredfold  for  all 
that  I  ever  did  or  suffered  on  His  account  There 
is  nothing  left  for  you  to  pay.  Tell  everybody  thai 
there  ie  great  prq/U  in  eerving  ChritL," 

8496.  LOST,  at  the  barbonr-month.  In  an 
October  day  a  treacherous  calm  on  the  northern 
coast  Is  suddenly  followed  by  one  of  the  fiercest 
stoims  within  the  memory  of  man.  Without  warn- 
ing signs  a  squall  comes  sweeping  down  the  msin, 
and  the  ocean  leaps  in  its  fury  like  a  thing  of  life. 
The  heavens  seem  to  bow  themselves,  and  fonn  a 
veil  of  mirk  and  gloom ;  and  above  the  voices  of  the 
storm  is  heard  the  cry  of  those  on  shore, "  O  God  of 
mercy,  send  us  those  we  love  1 "  But,  alas  1  there 
are  those  for  whom  that  prayer  cannot  now  avail ; 
for  floating  spars  and  bodies  washed  ashore  from 
which  all  life  is  sucked  tell  too  nlainly  that  some 
home  is  desolate^  some  sf>irit  cnuined.  And  now  a 
mighty  shout'  is  heard,  and  all  eyes  again  turn  to- 
wards the  sea,  for  through  the  darkness  of  the 
storm  a  boat  is  seen  struggling  towards  the  shore, 
now  lost  to  sight,  and  again  l^me  on  the  crest  of 
the  wave,  nearer  and  yet  nearer  the  harbour's  mouth. 
The  climax  now  approaches  in  this  wild  race  for 
life ;  and  hearts  are  high  with  hope  or  chilled  with 
fear,  for  the  next  wave  must  either  bear  them  into 
safety  or  send  them  to  their  doom.  See  I  there  it 
comes,  threatening  in  its  vastness  and  twisting  in 
its  progress  like  Some  hideous  thing  of  night  A 
cold  sweat  breaks  out  on  those  on  shore,  for  the 
boat  is  lifted  on  its  boiling  crest  and  dai^ed  with 
resistless  fury  against  the  stonework  of  the  pier ; 
and  as  a  mighty  cry  of  anguish  rises,  the  men  cling- 
ing to  the  wreck  wave  to  their  friends  a  last  adieu, 
who,  dose  at  hand,  stand  agonised  spectators  of  the 
scene  I  Yes,  they  have  surmounted  all  the  dangers 
which  have  proved  fatal  to  their  fellows,  only  to  miss 
the  friendly  hands  stretched  out  to  save,  and  perish 
before  the  eyes,  and  be  washed  up  lifeless  at  the 
very  feet  of  those  they  love.  In  all  such  cases  the 
grief  of  onlookers,  and  of  all  who  mourn  their  loss, 
is  augmented  by  the  thought  that  though  so  near  to 
tafety  they  yet  loers  lotL  Kemember  tlukt  to  be  near 
the  harhour'mouth  is  not  to  be  safe  in  its  shelter — 
that  though  near  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  you  may 
never  enter  there ;  and  that,  in  so  far  as  your  fiial 
salvation  is  concerned,  being  near  to  Christ  is  no 
better  than  being  far  away,  if  it  never  lead  to  a 
complete  surrender  of  your  heart  to  Him. — Rev. 
W,  Zanddt,  D.D.  (eondeneed), 

8497.  LOST,  Ohrlat  came  to  aaTa  Mr.  White- 
field,  brother  of  the  noted  preacher,  had  fallen  into 
a  backslidden  state ;  but  imder  a  sermon  preached 
by  his  brother  in  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's 
chapel,  Bath,  it  pleased  God  to  arouse  him  from 
that  state ;  after  which,  however,  he  became  melan- 
choly and  despairing.  The  Countess  of  Hunting- 
don endeavoured  to  raise  his  desponding  hopes  by 
conversing  on  Grod's  infinite  mercy  through  Jesus 
Christ  but,  for  a  while,  in  vain.  "My  lady,"  he 
replied,  "  I  know  what  you  say  is  true.  The  mercy 
of  GM  is  infinite;  I  see  it  clearly.  But,  ah  1  my 
lady,  there  is  no  mercy  for  me — I  am  a  wretch 
entirely  lost"  '<  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  Mr.  White- 
field,"  said  Lady  Huntiogdon.  "  I  am  glad  at  my 
heart  that  you  are  a  lost  man."  He  looked  with 
great  surprise.    "  What  my  lady,  glad  !— glad  at 
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your  heart  that  I  am  a  lost  manl'*  "Yes,  Mr. 
Wbitefield,traljglad;  for  Jenti  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  mve  the  lo9t/"  «  Blessed  be  Qod  for  ihaV 
said  he;  *' glory  to  God  for  that  wordl"  be  ex- 
claimed. **  Oh,  what  onusiial  power  is  this  which 
I  feel  attending  itl  Jestu  Christ  came  to  save 
the  loet  I  then  I  have  a  ray  of  hope  " — and  so  he 
went  en.  He  went  oat  into  the  chapel  court  for 
the  benefit  of  the  air,  bnt  staggered  to  the  wall, 
exduming  "I  am  very  ilL*'  Boon  after  coming 
into  the  house  he  expired. 

8498.  MST,  Gcnieloiiinen  of  bdiag.  Charles 
IX.  of  France  was  a  cmel  and  persecuting  monarch, 
and  died  in  a  Yery  wretched  state.  He  expired, 
bathed  in  his  own  blood,  which  burst  from  his  veins, 
and  in  his  last  moments  he  exclaimed,  '*What 
blood  I  what  murdtts  1  I  know  not  where  I  am  1 
How  will  all  this  end t  What  shaU  I  do?  lam 
loet  for  ever  1    I  know  it !  *' 

M99.  LOST,  Dang«r  of  being.  An  artist  once 
drew  a  picture.  It  represented  a  night-scene.  A 
solitary  man  is  rowing  a  little  skiff  across  a  lake ; 
the  wind  is  high  and  stormy,  the  billowB,  white 
and  crested,  rage  around  his  frail  bark ;  and  not 
a  star,  save  one^  shines  through  the  dark  and  angry 
sky  above.  But  upon  that  lone  star  the  voyager 
fixes  his  eye,  and  keeps  rowing  away— on,  on,  on 
through  the  midnight  storm.  Written  beneath 
the  picture  were  these  words,  **If  I  lose  iJtat  Vwi 
lost /"—Denton, 

3000.  LOST,  from  neglect    A  man  who  had 

charge  of  a  swing-bridge  opened  it  just  to  oblige 
a  friend,  who  said  there  was  plenty  of  time  for  Ms 
boat  to  go  through  before  the  trsin  of  cars  came 
along.  But  a  moment  after  the  lightning-like 
express  came  thunderinff  on  and  dashed  into  the 
dark  waters  below.  The  bridge-keeper,  whose 
neglect  had  caused  the  disaster,  lost  his  reason, 
and  his  life  since  has  been  spent  in  a  madhouse. 
The  first  and  only  words  he  uttered  when  the  train 
leaped  into  the  open  chasm  were,  **Jf  Jonly  had;  ** 
and  he  has  gone  on  constantly  repeating  the  vain 
regret.  Ahl  that  will  be  the  ciy  of  the  lost  in 
Another  world — "  If  I  only  had." — Moody. 

8601.  LOST,  How  Christ  brings  back.  Among 
the  hills  of  our  native  land  I  have  met  a  shepherd 
iar  from  the  flocks  and  folds,  driving  home  a  lost 
sheep— one  which  had  "gone  astray,"  a  creature 
panting  for  breath,  amazed,  alanned,  footsore ;  and 
when  the  rocks  around  rang  loud  to  the  baying  of 
the  dogs,  I  have  seen  them,  whenever  it  offered  to 
-turn  from  the, path,  with  open  mouth  dash  fiercely 
at  ita  sides,  and  so  hound  It  home.  How  differently 
Jesus  brinffs  back  His  lost  ones  I  The  lost  sheep 
sought  and  found.  He  lifts  it  up  tenderly,  lays  it 
i>n  His  shoulder,  and  retracing  His  steps,  returns 
homeward  with  joy,  inviting  His  neighbours  to 
rejoice  with  HisL — Outkrie, 

8508.  LOST,  Ideas  of.  The  morning  papers  of 
13th  June  contained  an  account  of  the  suicide  of 
a  French  nobleman,  the  Count  Aubriet  de  P^vy, 
who  drowned  himralf  in  the  Thames.  A  letter 
was  found  in  his  clothes  on  the  bank,  hmded  "  Last 
Impressions  of  Count  Aubriet"  He  had  resolved 
to  die ;  the  world  was  but  a  kind  of  experimental 
hell ;  he  hoped  for  a  better  world  in  which  imme- 
diately after  he  should  appear  in  an  ethereal  body. 
He  had  great  respect  for  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but 


this  was  the  only  resurrection.  He  had  a  firm 
belief  that  he  was  safe — "saved"  was  ridiculous. 
Count  de  P^vy  has  only  a  little  more  plainly  than 
usual  expressed  the  sentiment  of  multitudes.  They 
are  so  good,  so  amiable,  so  religious,  that  to  speak 
of  their  being  lost  appears  to  them  to  be  a  ridiculous 
misuse  of  terms,  and  salvation  for  them  is  an  in- 
sulting superfluity.  They  are  **  safe,"  and  need  not 
to  be  "saved."— ^iS^r^eon^ 

8608.  LOST,  in  sight  of  home.  A  few  months 
ago^  during  one  of  the  severe  storms  that  visited 
Ck>lorado,  a  young  man  perished  in  sight  of  home. 
In  his  bewilderment  he  passed  and  repaussed  his  own 
cottage,  to  lie  down  and  die  almost  in  range  with 
the  "  light  in  the  window  **  which  his  young  wife 
had  plaood  there  to  guide  him  home.  AJl  alone  she 
watched  the  long  night  through,  listening  in  vain 
for  the  footsteps  that  would  come  no  more ;  for  long 
before  the  morning  dawned  the  icy  touch  of  death 
had  for  ever  stilled  that  warm,  loving  heart.  The 
sad  death  was  made  still  sadder  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  lost  in  sight  of  homei  How  many  wanderers 
from  the  Father's  house  are  lost  in  sight  of  home^  in 
the  full  glare  of  gospel  light ! — British  Workman. 

8604.  LOST,  near  help.  I  remember,  a  few  years 
ago,  that  a  boy  who  was  sent  upon  some  errand  on 
a  cold  winter  evening,  was  overtaken  by  a  dreadful 
storm,  when  the  snow  fell  so  thick,  and  drifted  in 
such  a  manner,  that  he  missed  his  way,  and  con- 
tinuing to  wander  up  and  down  for  several  hours, 
was  ready  to  perish.  About  midnight  a  gentieman 
in  the  neighbourhood  thought  he  heard  a  sound, 
but  he  could  not  imagine  what  it  was,  till,  opening 
his  window,  he  distinguished  a  human  voice  at  a 
great  distance  pronouncing  in  piteous  tones,  **Lost  I 
lost  /  lost  /  "  Humanity  induced  the  gentieman  to 
send  in  search  of  the  person  from  whom  the  voice 
proceeded,  when  the  Iray  at  length  was  found  and 
preserved  Happy  for  him  that  he  perceived  his 
danger,  that  he  cried  for  help,  and  that  his  cry  was 
heard. — Burder. 

8606.  LOST,  near  home.  When,  after  safely  cir- 
cumnavigating the  globe,  the  "  Royal  Charter  "  went 
to  pieces  in  Moelfra  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  it 
was  my  mdancholy  duty,  as  a  minister  in  Liverpool, 
to  visit  and  seek  to  comfort  the  wife  of  the  first 
officer,  made  by  that  calamity  a  widow.  The  ship 
had  been  telegraphed  from  Queenstown,  and  she 
was  sitting  in  the  parlour  expecting  her  husband, 
with  the  table  spr^  for  his  evening  meal,  when 
the  messenger  came  to  tell  her  he  was  drowned. 
Never  can  I  forget  the  grief,  so  stricken  and  tear- 
less, with  which  she  wrung  my  hand,  as  she  said, 
"  So  near  home,  and  yet  lost,'*  That  seemed  to  me 
the  most  terrible  of  human  sorrow. 

8806.  LOST,  BeooTeryof.  lo  Indiana^  on  the 
verge  of  civilisation,  there  was  a  poor  family — ^it  was 
in  pioneer  life.  Gnbiere  were  two  children — one  too 
small  to  get  out  of  the  house,  and  the  other  five 
years  old.  The  father  was  gone.  The  oldest  child 
ran  to  the  woods ;  the  mother  went  to  find  it ;  spent 
and  tired,  die  gave  the  alarm.  Men  were  sum- 
moned ;  they  stuted  about  the  middle  of  the  day, 
went  out  with  torches  at  night,  and  the  next  day, 
and  the  night  following.  The  third  day  one  of  the 
pioneers  came  across  tiie  littie  fellow  in  a  thicket, 
spent  and  weary.  In  triumph  he  seized  the  child, 
and  took  a  bee-line  for  home.    He  shouted;  the 
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mother  hoard  the  Acfat,  I  neyer  knew  what  hap- 
pened when  the  mother  got  her  child.  He  stam- 
mered as  he  told  it^  The  human  heart  is  yet  a 
human  heart  When  70a  bring  back  GkxI's  ohild, 
kat  in  the  world's  wildemessi  there's  joy  in  heaven. 
— Bteeker, 

8607.  LOST,  Baieiie  oC  Some  years  ago  Sonth- 
wark  was  divided  into  districts  by  the  visitors  of  the 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society.  One  district  was  foond  to 
contain  snoh  a  depraved  neigfabonrhood  that  it  was 
spoken  of  as  the  "Forlorn  Hope ;"  and  for  some 
time  no  individual  woold  en^page  to  virit  it  At 
length  three  ladies,  advanced  m  life,  undertook  the 
hopeless  task.  On  entering  one  house  of  the  vilest 
description,  they  found,  in  the  first  room  into  which 
they  went,  a  young  female^  of  pleasing  appearance, 
mixing  something  in  a  cup,  which  she  put  into  a 
closet  when  she  saw  them.  They  conversed  with 
her,  and  asked  if  she  would  accept  a  Testament, 
which  she  gladly  received.  They  found  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  but,  vain  of  her  per- 
sonal attractions,  she  had  been  betrayed  into  that 
wretched  course  of  life.  She  eagerly  Ustened  to  all 
thev  said ;  and  finding  her  anxious  to  leave  the 
paths  of  wickedness,  they  procured  her  admission 
into  an  ai^lum,  and  the  event  proved  that  she  was 
indeed  desirous  to  rotum  to  the  paths  of  virtue. 
The  mixture  in  the  cup  when  these  ladies  entered 
the  house  was  poiion.  In  a  few  short  hours,  in  all 
human  probabilxty,  she  would  have  departed  to  ever- 
lasting misery.  She  afterwards  filled  a  situation  of 
comfort,  and  was  enabled  to  look  forward  with  hope 
to  a  blissful  eternity. 

8606.  LOST,  Search  for.  One  evening  in  1861, 
as  General  Garibaldi  was  going  home,  he  met  a 
Sardinian  shepherd  lamenting  the  loss  of  a  lamb  out 
of  his  flock.  Garibaldi  at  once  turned  to  his  stafiF, 
and  announced  his  intention  of  scouring  the  moun- 
tain in  search  of  the  lamb.  A  grand  expedition 
was  organised.  Lanterns  were  brought,  and  old 
officers  of  many  a  campaign  started  off  full  of  zeal 
to  hunt  the  fugitive.  But  no  lamb  was  found,  and 
the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  their  beds.  The  next 
morning  Garibaldi's  attendant  found  him  in  bed  fast 
asleep.  The  attendant  waked  him.  The  general 
rubbed  his  eyes ;  and  so  did  his  attendant,  when  he 
saw  the  old  wazrior  take  from  under  the  covering 
the  lost  lamb,  and  bid  him  convey  it  to  the  shepherd. 
The  general  had  kept  upthe  ua/reh  through  the  night 
until  he  had  found  it  JSven  so  doth  the  Qood  Shep- 
herd go  in  search  of  His  lost  sheep  until  He  finds 
them.— iSttiuiay-MAooI  Time$. 

8609.  LOST,  Tho,  found  again.  We  have  read 
somewhere  a  story  in  real  life  regarding  a  long- 
missing  child,  the  heir  to  vast  estates.  The  tale 
descril^  how  this  innocent  little  one  had  been 
decoyed  from  the  parental  roof,  and  was  last  seen 
when  a  tribe  of  gipsies  had  been  prowling  about  the 
neigh]x>urhbod  of  his  princely  home.  Golden  bribes 
had  been  a  hundred  times  offered  for  his  restoration ; 
but  the  cruel  mystery  remained  hopelessly  unsolved, 
all  efforts  were  in  vain  to  recover  the  valued  life. 
One  day  as  the  family  carriage  was  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, bearing  along  the  highway  these  two  sad- 
dened hearts,  a  gang  of  the  wandering  race  were 
passing  by.  In  their  midst,  with  a  heavy  burden 
on  his  shoulders,  and  attired  in  tatters,  an  eye  and 
a  countenance  met  theirs  which  could  not  be  mis- 
taken.   A  shriek  of  mingled  terror  and  deb'ght  was 


heard ;  the  mother,  lei^ing  in  frantic  joy  from  her 
seat,  had  in  a  moment  that  aggregate  of  rags  and 
squalor  in  her  arms :  her  son,  who  had  been  long 
dead,  was  alive  again ;  long  lost^  he  was  again 
found.  .  .  .  Yonder  castle,  looking  forth  on  the 
wide  dnnesne,  kept  high  festal  holiday  that  evening. 
Servants  were  gn^hered  and  menials  were  feasted, 
and  the  firesides  of  the  poor  were  made  brighter  and 
happier  by  the  recovery  of  the  wanderer. — Be»,  J. 


8610.  LOST,  SMklBg  the.  Some  time  ago  I  read 
of  a  miner  wandering  t£ronrii  a  vast  and  dangerous 
mine— one  of  those  great,  mack  underground  cities 
of  England — ^when  suddenly  the  lamp  wtiioh  he 
carried  in  his  hand  was  extinguished  by  an  unseen 
stream  of  water  from  the  roof.  He  wandered  about 
in  search  of  an  exit  from  his  dreadful,  dark  prison, 
but  wandered  all  In  vain  for  long,  long  hours.  At 
last,  utterly  exhausted  and  utterly  hopeless,  he  lay 
down  to  die.  He  felt  and  confessed  himself  a  "  dead 
man.*'  Shortly  after  he  did  so^  to  his  wavering  and 
flickering  eyesight  there  appeared  a  light  at  a  great 
distance,  was  it  a  mere  delusioii,  or  a  reality  t  It 
seemed  to  come  nearer  and  nearer ;  and  then,  as  it 
approached,  he  saw  the  light  shining  on  and  show- 
ing the  face  of  a  brother,  who  was  and  had  been  in 
anxious  search  for  him. — Sir  Jamei  8imp$on» 

8611.  LOST,  Tho  thought  of.  *'lkad/  lo9t/ 
latt  I "  These  were  the  words  that  rang  in  the  ear 
of  young  Adoniram  Judson,  and  startled  him  from 
unbelief  into  a  Christian  life.  On  a  journey,  he  was 
stojming  at  an  hotel,  where^  in  the  next  room  to  his, 
an  old  college  compam'on  was  lying  upon  the  borders 
of  the  grave.  Inquiring  how  he  was  in  the  morning, 
he  was  told  that  he  died  befon  daylight  "  Then 
he  is  dead^  poor  fellow  t  and  htil  USti**  thought 
Judson.  It  unnerved  him.  He  could  hardly  pursue 
his  joum^.  He  knew  and  feU  the  truth  of  the 
gospeL  He  became  a  Christian — a  missionary. 
Would  to  God  the  same  words,  dead!  iMtl  Umt/ 
might  startle  us  I  Daily  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
our  fellows  perishing^— and  yet  we  dumber  on/ — 
C^iriiHan  Age. 

8613.  LOT,  A  9Md,  I  read  a  melancholy  story 
to-day.  A  young  English  lady,  who  had  been  sent 
from  Australia  to  finish  her  education  in  England, 
was  rotuming  to  her  parents,  when  the  vessel  was 
wrecked,  and  all  the  party  with  whom  she  was, 
except  herself,  was  slain.  She  was  taken  prisoner 
by  uie  natives^  and  has  been  forced  to  live  with 
them  ever  since.  She  has  been  seen  more  than  once, 
vigilantly  attended  by  a  black.  She  is  hurried  away 
instantly  when  the  whites  are  seen.  AU  efforts 
hitherto  to  penetrate  the  forest  and  discover  her 
have  been  unavailing.  The  Australian  savage  is 
almost  lower  Uian  the  Bosjesman  in  the  scide  of 
humanity.  Conceive  such  a  lot  for  a  refined  and 
educated  girl  I — Soberteon, 

8618.  LOVB,  A  mother't,  A  touching  story  was 
told  to  us  of  a  squaw,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  a  communi^  of  Christian  Ojibbeway  Indians 
on  Manitoulin  Island.  She  had  wandered  too  near 
the  edge  of  the  shore-ioe  at  a  time  when  thaws  had 
loosened  it  The  block  on  which  she  stood  parted 
from  the  rest,  and  a  wind  carried  it  out  into  the 
open  water.  She  was  found  dead  from  the  cold, 
but  her  last  care  had  been  for  her  baby,  and  ft  was 
found  to  have  perished  also,  but  had  hem  covered  hjf 
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the  mother  with  everything  «^«  had  which  might  give 
It  wanDth  ;  and  when  she  had  heraelf  laid  down  in 
the  icy  blaet  to  die,  ahe  had  arranged  her  body  bo 
that  even  in  death  it  might  be  a  shelter  for  her 
infant  against  the  storm. — The  Marquis  of  Lome, 

8614.  LOVE,  A  motlier'&  The  daughter  of  a 
poor  widow,  who  had  been  led  astray  in  the  paths 
of  sin,  left  her  mother's  oottaga  Fervent,  believing 
prayer  was  the  mother's  only  resource ;  nor  was  it 
in  vain.  He  who  heareth  the  cry  of  the  afflicted 
heard  the  cry  of  that  poor  widow.  Touched  by  a 
sense  of  her  sin,  and  anxious  to  regain  that  peace  to 
which  she  was  now  a  stranger,  late  one  mght  the 
daughter  returned  home.  It  was  near  midnight, 
and  she  was  surprised  to  find  the  door  unlatched. 
"iV!n^,  my  ehUd,"  said  the  mother,  "  by  eiighi  or 
hy  do^y^  Am  ihe  door  heen  fattened  einee  you  left  I 
Imew  yon  would  come  back  'some  day,  and  I  was 
unwilling  to  keep  you  waiting  for  a  single  moment." 

8616.  LOVE,  A  mother's.  There  is  something 
wonderfully  piteous  in  the  cause  of  her  death  (the 
Princess  Alice).  The  physician  who  permitted  her 
to  watch  over  the  suffering  family  enjoined  her  under 
no  drcumstanoes  whatever  to  be  tempted  into  an 
embrace.  Her  admirable  self-constramt  guarded 
her  through  the  crisis  of  this  terrible  complaint  in 
safety.  She  remembered  and  observed  the  injunc- 
tion of  her  physicians.  But  it  became  her  lot  to 
break  to  her  son — quite  a  youth — the  death  of  his 
youngest  sister,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached. 
The  boy  was  so  overcome  with  misery  that  the 
agitated  mother,  to  console  him,  daepeahim  in  her 
arms,  and  thus  received  the  kiss  of  death. — Lord 
Beacon^fidd 

3616.  LOVE,  and  DEATH,  Mystery  of.  The 
toddest  of  all  the  sights  of  the  Morgue  (Hospice  of 
St.  Bernard)  is  the  corpse  of  a  woman  lying  huddled 
up,  dressed  in  dark  rags.  In  her  arms  she  holds  a 
bundle,  which  you  are  told  is  a  baby;  and  her 
withered  face  bends  ovtr  it  with  a  fond  expression, 
which  death  and  decay  have  not  been  able  to 
obliterate.  The  light  shines  full  on  her  quiet 
features,  which  are  no  more  ruffled  by  earthly  pain. 
ITou  cannot  fail  to  see  that  she  had  made  every 
effort  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  baby  to  the  last 
moment,  for  most  of  her  own  scanty  clothing  is 
drawn  up  and  wrapped  round  its  tiny  form,  leaving 
her  own  limbs  exposed  to  the  blast.  Oh,  sacred 
mystery  of  mother's  love,  stronger  than  pain,  more 
enduring  then  death  I  But,  alas !  in  vain  was 
its  self-sacrificing  tenderness  here.  The  weary  feet 
could  no  longer  bear  the  precious  burden  over  the 
wild,  and  sinking  in  the  fatal  sleep,  the  snow 
drifted  over  them,  fold  by  fold,  silent  and  swift, 
and  the  place  that  knew  them  once  knew  them  no 
more  for  ever  :  the  wind  passed  over  it  and  it  was 
gone.  They  found  the  hapless  pair  in  the  follow- 
ing spring,  when  the  snows  had  melted  away  ;  and 
they  bore  them  tenderly  and  sadly  to  this  last  rest- 
ing place.  No  one  came  to  daim  them.  Where  the 
poor  woman  came  from,  what  was  her  name,  no  one 
ever  knew ;  and  in  this  heart-touching  pathos  of 
mystery  and  death  she  awaits  the  coming  of  that 
other  and  brighter  roring  that  shall  melt  even  the 
chill  of  the  tomb. — Hugh  MaemiUan, 

8617.  LOVE,  and  despair.  Few  heathen  wives 
are  like  Phocion's,  of  whom  Plutarch  tells,  who,  when 
her  husband  was  unjustly  put  to  death  by  the 


Athenians,  herself  lighted  his  funeral  pyre^  and 
gathered  up  his  bones  in  her  lap  and  brought  them 
to  her  house  and  buried  them  under  her  hearth- 
stone, saying,  *'  Blessed  hearth  1  to  vour  custody  I 
commit  the  remains  of  a  good  and  brave  man." 
What  love^  and  yet  what  .despair  t—2^eoc{ore  T, 
Munger, 

8616.  LOVE,  and  giving.  A  poor  widow  oontri- 
buted  to  the  Dorpatian  branch  of  the  Russian  Bible 
Society  a  rouble ;  and,  to  the  question  whether  that 
sum  was  not  rather  too  much  for  one  in  her  drcum- 
stanoes, she  answered,  **  Love  ie  not  of  raid  of  giving 
too  much," 

8619.  LOVE,  and  hononr,  Law  ofl  A  yonng  lady 
resolutely  discarded  a  gentleman  to  whom  she  was 
to  have  been  married  because  he  ridiculed  religion. 
Having  g^ven  him  a  gentle  reproof,  he  replied,  *'  A 
man  of  the  world  cannot  be  so  old:fashioned  as  to 
regard  Gkxl  and  religion."  The  lady  started,  but 
recovering  herself,  said,  "From  this  moment  I 
cease  to  he  yours.  He  who  does  not  love  and  hon- 
our God,  can  never  love  his  wife  constantly  and 
sincerely." 

8680.  LOVE,  and  labour.  An  aoddent  occurred 
recently  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yictoria  Park, 
when  some  workmen  were  suddenly  buried  by  the 
falling-in  of  the  earth  from  the  sides  of  a  drain 
where  they  were  working.  Amongst  the  spectators 
one  stood  listlessly  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
until  a  woman,  calling  him  by  name,  cried,  **  Your 
brother  ie  down  there/"  when  at  once  the  man  set 
to  work,  and  with  superhuman  energy  sought  to 
release  the  entombed  workmen. —  VT.  Justin  Evans, 

8621.  LOVE,  and  labour  In  art.  I  once  asked 
a  distinguished  artist  what  place  he  gave  to  labour 
in  art.  "  Labour,"  he  said,  in  effect,  "  is  the  begin- 
ning, the  middle,  and  the  end  of  art''  Turning 
then  to  another — "And you,"  I  inquired,  "what  do 
you  consider  as  the  great  force  in  art?"  ''Love," 
he  replied.  In  their  two  answers  I  found  but  one 
truth. — Boree, 

8682.  LOVE,  and  respect  for  law.  We  are  told 
of  a  king  who  reigned  in  one  of  the  countries  of 
Greece.  He  gave  his  people  a  set  of  laws,  which 
fixed  some  exceedingly  severe  punishments  for  dis- 
obedience. Among  other  things,  it  was  made  a  rule 
that  the  man  who  broke  a  certain  law  should  have 
both  of  his  G^ea  put  out.  It  happened  some  time 
after  that  this  law  was  violated  by  the  king's  own  son. 
The  king  was  a  righteous  man,  and  endeavoured  to 
set  an  example  of  justice  and  goodness  before  his 
people.  He  could  not  allow  his  laws  to  be  lightly 
disobeyed ;  and  yet  the  heart  of  the  father  was 
filled  with  deep  sorrow  for  the  son.  What,  then, 
did  he  do  f  When  one  of  his  son's  eyes  had  been 
put  out,  he  took  hisflaeef  and  commanded  one  of  his 
own  eyes  to  be  put  out ;  and  at  the  same  time  that 
he  showed  pity  towards  his  son  he  sustained  and 
honoured  the  requirements  of  his  law. 

8623.  LOVE,  and  support  A  noble  American 
woman  was  out  in  missionary  labour  in  the  Levant 
She  said,  "  One  Sunday  I  bad  attended  the  school, 
I  had  a  prayer-meeting  with  my  scholars,  a  meeting 
for  the  women  in  the  village,  and  then  a  ride  of 
five  miles.  Oh  how  I  longed  for  rest  I  Just  then, 
as  I  was  sitting  on  the  floor  of  the  chapel,  according 
to  the  Oriental  custom,  a  Christian  native  woman' 
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mi  down  behind  me,  and  said,  *  Lean  againrt  me.* 
I  dedined.  She  just  drew  me  over  agauuit  her,  and 
said,  '  Now,  if  you  Uwe  me,  lean  Aard'  Veiy  re- 
freshing was  that  support  Then  came  the  Master's 
sweet  Toioe, '  If  ye  love  me,  lean  hard.'  I  leaned 
on  Him  too^  as  well  as  the  faithful  woman.  I 
found  myself  so  rebeshed  that  I  went  through  all 
my  lessons  with  the  women  and  with  the  childreUi 
anid  took  the  long  ride  home  that  night  not  one  whit 
tired  Ever  since  that  I  have  fed  on  those  sweet 
words,  'If  ye  love  me,  lean  hard.' " — OuyUr. 

8524.  X^TB,  and  the  lOiiL  The  soul  may  sooner 
leave  off  to  subsist  than  to  bve ;  and,  like  the  vine 
it  withers  and  dies  if  It  has  nothing  to  embraoe. — 
SoM. 

8585.  LOVE,  Attitude  of.  Bianconi,  the  intro- 
dttoer  of  the  osr  system  into  Ireland,  in  leaving  his 
home  in  Italy,  found  his  most  tnring  le%ve-takinff  in 
separating  from  his  mother.  She  fainted  as  he  left 
her.  Her  last  words  were  words  which  he  never 
forgot — *' When  y<m  remember  me,  ihifik  of  meoi 
watUng  at  this  window  watching  for  your  return.'* 
— Sm-Uet, 

8536.  LOVE,  begets  lovt.  An  English  lady, 
writing  from  Syria,  says  that  the  Mohammedan 
girls  there  are  continually  singing  our  beautiful 
hymns  in  Arabia  "  Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus  "  is 
a  great  favourite.  A  little  Moslem  girl  aooounted 
for  her  preference  for  the  Obristian  religion  by 
saying,  "  I  like  your  Jesus  because  He  loved  little 
girls.    Our  Mohammed  did  not  love  little  girls." 

8587.  LOVE,  beyond  knowlodgo.  *'Papa,"  sidd 
the  son  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  '*  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  words  cherubim  and  $eraphim  which  we 
meet  with  in  the  Holjr  Scriptures  ?  ^'  •*  Cherubim," 
replied  his  father,  "is  a  Hebrew  word  signifying 
knowledge ;  seraphim  is  another  word  of  the  same 
language,  Imd  signifies  flame;  whence  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  cherubim  are  angels  who  excel  m 
knowledge,  and  that  the  seraphim  are  angels  like- 
wise who  excel  in  loving  •Goa"  '*  I  hope,  then,'* 
said  the  little  boy,  **  when  I  die  I  shall  be  a  seraph ; 
for  I  would  rather  love  God  than  know  all  things." 

852&  LOVE,  Bond  of.  The  andent  Thebans  had 
in  their  armies  a  band  of  men  that  were  called  "the 
holy  band,"  consisting  of  such  from  the  various 
regiments  and  battalions  as  were  joined  together  in 
a  bond  of  love,  and  were  sworn  to  live  and  die  to- 
gether in  the  service  of  their  country.  Ihese  men 
were  reckoned  of  great  value.  They  were  esteemed 
the  strength  of  the  army,  and  in  time  of  special 
^danger  or  alarm  were  looked  to  as  the  nsAion's 
hope.—VmtoiL 

8589.  LOVE,  Ghaim  ofL  When  Dr.  Doddridge 
aslced  his  little  daughter,  who  died  so  early,  why 
«verybody  seemed  to  love  her,  she  answered,  ''X 
•cannot  tdl,  unless  it  be  because  I  love  everybody." 
This  was  not  only  a  striking  but  very  judieioiiB 
reply.  It  accords  with  the  sentiment  of  Seneca, 
who  gives  us  a  love-charm.  And  what  do  you 
suppose  the  secret  is  T  "  Lovq^"  says  he,  **  in  order 
to  be  loved."  No  bdng  ever  yet  drew  another  by 
the  use  of  terror  and  authority.— Jay. 

8580.  LOVE,  ConstnlnJng  pow«r  o£  Workmen 
were  blasting  the  castle  rock  (Stirling),  near  where 
it  abuts  upon  a  walk  that  lies  open  to  the  street. 


The  train  was  laid  and  lit,  and  an  explosion  wati 
momentarily  en>eoted.  Suddenly  tiottinff  round 
the  great  wall  of  the  diff  came  a  little  ohud  going 
straight  to  where  the  match  burned.  The  men 
shouted,  and  by  their  very  terror  in  shouting  alarmed 
and  bewildered  the  poor  little  thing.  By  this  time 
the  mother  also  had  oome  round,  in  a  moment  saw 
the  danger,  opened  wide  her  arms,  and  cried  from 
her  very  heart,  ^'Come  to  me^  my  darling/"  and 
instantly,  with  eager  pattering  feet  and  little  arms 
opened  to  her  arms,  the  little  thing  ran  back  and 
away,  and  stopped  not  until  she  was  clasped  in  her 
mother's  hoeovL^Alexander  B.  Qromut, 

8581.  IX>VE,  Coutnining  po[wer  ot  A  lady 
came  into  the  office  of  the  New  xork  City  Mission, 
and  said  that,  although  she  did  not  think  she  could 
do  very  much  of  active  work  for  the  Lord,  vet  she 
should  like  to  distribute  a  few  teacts.  One  day  she 
saw  a  policeman  taking  a  poor  drunken  woman  to 
jail — a  nuserable  obieot,  ragged,  dirty,  with  hair 
disordered ;  but  the  lady's  heart  went  out  in  sym- 
pathy toward  her.  She  found  the  woman  after  she 
came  out  of  jail,  and  just  went  and  folded  her  arms 
around  her  and  kissed  her.  The  woman  exclaimed, 
"My  God  I  what  did  ym  do  that  fori"  and  she 
replied,  "  I  don't  know,  but  I  think  Jesus  sent  me 
to  do  it."  The  woman  said,  "Ob,  don't  kiss  me 
any  more ;  you'll  break  my  heart.  Why,  nobody 
hasn't  kissed  me  since  my  mother  died."  But  that 
loss  brought  the  woman  to  the  feet  of  the  Saviour, 
and  for  the  last  three  years  she  has  been  living  a 
godly,  Christian  life,  won  to  God  by  a  kias.~ifoo3y. 

8588.  LOVE,  Oonitralning  poww  ol  It  was  once 
a  problem  in  mechanics  to  find  a  pendulum  which 
should  be  equally  long  in  all  weathers ;  which  should 
make  the  same  number  of  vibrations  in  the  summer's 
heat  and  in  the  winter's  cold.  They  have  now  found 
it  out.  By  a  process  of  compensation  they  make 
the  rod  lengthened  one  way  as  much  as  it  contracts 
the  other,  so  that  the  centre  of  motion  ii  always  the 
same;  the  pendulum  swings  the  same  number  of 
beats  in  a  day  of  January  as  in  a  day  of  June,  and 
the  index  travels  over  the  dial-plate  with  the  same 
uniformity,  whether  the  heat  try  to  lengthen  or  the 
cold  to  shorten  the  regulating  power.  Now  the 
moving  power  in  some  men's  minds  is  easily  suscep- 
tible of  surrounding  influences.  It  is  not  principle 
but  feding  which  forms  their  pendulum  rod ;  and 
according  as  this  very  variable  material  is  affected 
their  index  creeps  or  gallops,  they  are  swift  or  slow 
in  the  work  given  them  to  do.  But  principle  is  like 
the  compensation  rod,  which  neither  lengthens  in 
the  languid  heat  nor  shortens  in  the  brisker  cold, 
but  does  the  same  work  day  by  day,  whether  the  ice- 
winds  whistle  or  the  simoom  glow ;  and  ofaXl  prin- 
etplef  a  high-prineipled  offeeHon  to  the  Saviour  is  the 
strongest  and  most  secure. — Dr.  Jamee  IfamUton, 

8588.  LOVE,  Gonatraining  poww  of.  "The 
love  of  Christ  oonstraineth  us ! "  It  is  like  one  of 
those  applications  of  power  you  have  often  seen 
where  a  huffe  hammer  is  lifted  up,  and  comes  down 
with  a  crash  that  breaks  the  gnmite  in  pieces,  or 
maybe  allowed  to  fall  so  gently  and  so  true  that  it 
touches  without  cracking  a  tiny  nut  beneath  it — 
the  one  principle^  mighty  and  crushing  when  it  is 
wanted,  and  yet  coming  down  with  gentle,  with 
accurately  proportioned  force  on  oS  life.— JTZoiTfi. 

8584.  LOVE,  Conqnorlngpoworol   "111 master 
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it,**  said  the  »ze,  and  his  blows  fell  hea^y  on  the 
iron ;  bat  every  blow  made  his  edge  more  blunt,  till 
he  ceased  to  strike.  "  Leave  it  to  me,"  said  the  saw ; 
and  with  his  relentless  teeth  he  worked  backwards 
and  forwards  on  its  surface  till  they  were  all  worn 
down  or  broken ;  then  he  fell  aside.  '*  Ha  I  ha  1  ** 
aaid  the  hammer,  *'I  knew  you  wouldn't  succeed; 
rU  show  you  the  way."  But  at  his  first  fierce  stroke 
off  flew  his  head,  and  the  iron  remained  as  before. 
«*  Shall  /  try  I"  asked  the  soft,  small  flame.  But 
they  all  despised  the  flame ;  but  he  curled  gently 
round  the  iron,  and  embraced  it,  and  never  left  it 
till  it  melted  under  his  irresistible  influence. — Mrs. 
Prouer, 

S686.  LOVE,  CanqQerlng  power  o£  The  Master 
came  one  night  to  the  door,  and  knocked  with  the 
iron  hand  of  the  law ;  the  door  shook  and  trembled 
on  its  hinges;  but  the  man  piled  every  piece  of 
furniture  which  he  could  find  against  the  door,  for 
he  said,  '*I  will  not  admit  Him."  The  Master 
turned  away,  but  by-and-by  He  returned,  and  with 
His  own  soft  hand,  using  most  that  part  where  the 
nail  had  penetrated,  He  knocked  again^-oh  so  softly 
and  tenderiy.  This  time  the  door  did  not  shake, 
but,  strange  to  say,  it  opened,  and  there,  upon  his 
knees,  the  once  unwilling  host  was  found  rejoicing  to 
receive  his  guest.  "  Come  in,  come  in ;  Thou  hast  so 
knocked  that  my  heart  is  moved  to  Thee.  I  could 
not  think  of  Thy  pierced  hand  leaving  its  bloodmark 
on  my  door,  and  of  Thy  going  away  houseless.  Thy 
head  filled  with  dew.  I  yield — Thy  love  has  won 
my  heart"  What  Moses  with  the  tablets  of  stone 
could  never  do  Christ  does  with  His  pierced  hand. 
— Spurgeon. 

8936.  LOVE,  CkmqneBt  of.  I  remember  to  have 
heard  a  story  of  a  bad  boy  who  had  run  away  from 
home;  'He  had  given  his  father  no  end  of  trouble. 
He  had  refused  all  the  invitations  his  father' had 
sent  him  to  come  home  and  be  forgiven,  and  help  to 
comfort  his  old  heart  He  had  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  scoff  at  his  father  and  mother.  But  one  day  a 
letter  came,  telling  him  his  father  was  dead,  and 
they  wanted  him  to  come  home  and  attend  the 
funeral  At  first  he  determined  he  would  not  go, 
but  then  he  thought  it  would  be  a  shame  not  to  pay 
some  little  respect  to  the  memory  of  so  good  a  man ; 
and  so^  just  as  a  matter  of  form,  he  t(K>k  the  train 
and  went  to  the  old  home,  sat  through  all  the  funeral 
services,  saw  his  father  buried,  and  came  back  with 
the  rest  of  the  friends  to  the  house,  with  his  heart 
as  cold  and  stony  as  ever.  But  when  the  old  man's 
will  was  brought  out  to  be  read  the  ungrateful  son 
found  that  hit  father  had  remembered  him  along  with 
aU  the  real  of  the  family,  and  had  left  him  an  inheri- 
tance with  the  others,  who  had  not  gone  astray. 
This  broke  his  heart  in  penitence.  It  was  too  much 
for  him,  that  his  old  father,  dmrhig  all  those  years 
In  which  he  had  beeen  so  wicked  and  rebelUoos,  had 
aevw  ceased  to  love  him. — Moodf. 

8687.LOVE,CQYenamiiltitadeoffaiilti.  '^Ebst 

thou  observed,  Doris,  that  thy  future  husband  has 
lame  feet  ?  "  "  Yes,  papa,"  said  she,  "I  have  seen 
it ;  but  then  he  speaks  to  me  so  kindly  and  piously 
that  I  seldom  pay  attention  to  his  feet."  *'  Well, 
Doris,  but  young  women  generally  look  at  a 
man's  figure. "  *<  I  too  papa,"  was  her  reply ;  "  but 
Wilhelm  pleases  me  just  as  he  is.  If  he  had 
straight  feet  he  would  not  be  Wilhelm  Stilling ; 


and  how  could  I  love  him  then  ?  " — Autobiography 
of  ffeinrieh  Staling. 

8688.  LOVE,  following.  It  is  related  in  the 
annals  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  that  when  Amurath 
II.  died  suddenly  his  son  and  destined  successor, 
Mohammed,  was  about  a  day's  journey  distant  in 
Asia  Minor.  Every  day  of  interregnum  in  that 
fierce  and  turbulent  monarchy  is  attended  with  periL 
The  death  of  the  deceased  Sultan  was  therefore 
concealed,  and  a  secret  message  despatched  to  the 
prince  to  hasten  at  once  to  the  capital  On  receiv- 
ing  the 'message  he  leaped  on  a  powerful  Arab 
charger,'  and  turning  to  his  attendants,  said,  "  Let 
him  who  lovet  mefoUifw  /  "  This  prince  afterwards 
became  one  of  the  most  ][>owerf ul  sovereigns  of  the 
Ottoman  line.  Those  who  approved  their  courage 
and  loyalty  by  following  him  in  this  critical  moment 
of  his  fortunes  were  mt^^nificently  rewarded. 

8689.  LOVE,  Fratemal.  A  gentleman  of  Mar- 
seilles, named  Bemonsat,  shortlv  before  his  death, 
desired  that  his  numerous  family  might  be  assem- 
bled about  his  bed.  He  acknowledged  the  delight 
which  his  children  had  afforded  him  by  their  affec- 
tion and  attachment,  and  especially  for  the  tender 
love  which  they  bore  to  one  another.  "But,"  con- 
tinued he,  "I  have  a  secret  to  disclose,  which  will 
remove  one  of  you  from  this  circle.  So  long  as  I 
had  any  hopes  of  living  I  kept  it  from  you,  but  I 
dare  not  violate  your  rights  in  the  division  of  the 
property  which  I  leave  you.  One  of  you  ia  only  an 
adopted  child — the  child  of  the  nurse  at  whose 
breast  my  own  child  died.  Shall  I  name  that 
ehUdV*  "No,  no,"  said  they  with  one  accord; 
*'  let  us  all  continue  to  be  brothers  and  sbters." 

8640.  LOVE,  how  it  is  won.  A  friend  once  said 
to  the  Count  of  Toulouse  (Raymond  VL  ?),  "  I  don't 
know  what  it  is  you  do  to  charm  all  the  people 
about  you ;  but  though  you  have  two  hundred 
servants,  I  believe  there  is  scarcely  any  one  of 
them  that  would  not  die  to  save  your  life."  "  That 
may  be,"  replied  the  Count,  "but  I  would  rather 
lose  two  hundred  lives  than  that  one  of  them 
should  suffer."  That  amply  explains  the  servant's 
devotion,  and  it  illustrates  the  love  of  Christians 
for  the  Lord.  "  We  love  Him  heoawH  He  firtt 
loved  fM." 

864L  LOVE,  Human.  Lady  Russell,  after  the 
condemnation  of  her  husband,  personally  implored 
lus  pardon  without  avail.  He  loved  her  as  such  as 
wife  deserved  to  be  loved ;  and  when  he  took  his 
final  farewell  of  her,  remarked^  "  The  bitterness  of 
death  is  now  past ! " — Chamhere, 

8648.  LOVE,  Infinity  o£  Clever  men  can  tell 
to  a  nicety  the  exact  distance  between  the  earth  on 
which  we  live  and  the  moon ;  they  can  even  tell 
just  how  far  the  sun  is  from  us.  They  can  even 
measure  how  far  it  is  from  one  of  the  twinkling 
stars  that  shine  in  the  sky  at  night  to  another; 
they  know  the  size  of  the  stars,  and  theur  weight 
But  not  even  the  cleverest  of  all  the  clever  men 
that  ever  lived  can  say  how  far  one  single  little 
loving  deed  can  go,  or  say  where  its  influence  will  end. 
Love  ie  ix^Miie  and  evetiaeting.  When  the  world 
passeth  avray,  and  the  lust  thereof,  he  that  loveth 
and  "doeth  the  will  of  Qod  abideth  for  ever."— 
Baldwin  Brown. 

8648.  LOVE,  inlieiit8.    A  rich  gentleman*8  wife 
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died,  and  not  long  afterwirds  their  only  chfld,  » | 
little  boy  whom  they  both  dearly  loved,  followed 
hia  mother  to  the  grave.  The  gentleman  never 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  this  doable  bereave- 
ment. After  his  death  search  was  made  for  a  will, 
bat  none  could  be  foand.  At  the  sale  of  the  hoose 
famiture  an  old  domestic  of  the  household  was 
present  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a  portrait  of  the 
little  boy  which  was  hanging  on  one  of  the  walls. 
The  servant  had  dearly  loved  the  child  when  alive, 
and  was  now  eager  to  secure  the  picture.  It  was 
sold  to  her  where  it  hung,  and  on  its  being  taken 
down  the  will  was  found  fastened  to  the  back  of  it, 
and  when  read  it  was  discovered  that  the  person 
whot  at  the  sale  of  his  effects,  should  purchase  the 
picture  of  hii  much-loved  son  should  have  all  his 
property.  This  is  what  God  has  said  to  us  ;  if  we 
honour  and  love  His  Son,  He  will  make  ns  inheritors 
of  His  Kingdom." 

S644.  LOVE,  Inspiration  of.  A  young  artist 
was  employed  upon  a  piece  which  was,  literally,  a 
work  of  love,  intended  as  an  offering  to  the  beloved 
of  his  heart  The  task  was  difficult;  but  he 
wroaght  and  applied  himself  to  it  with  ardour.  It 
was  not  toil,  but  pleasure.  If  any  discouragement 
or  difficulty  presented  itself,  the  thought  of  tiie  one 
for  whom  he  was  working  was  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  overcome  all,  and  to  gain  success  at  last 

8546.  LOVE,  Labour  of.  A  century  ago,  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  stood  an  old  cathednl,  upon  one 
of  the  arches  of  which  was  a  sculptured  face  of 
wondrous  beautv.  It  was  long  hidden,  until  one 
day  the  sun's  light  striking  through  a  slanted 
window  revealed  its  matchless  features.  And  ever 
after,  vear  by  year,  upon  the  days  when  for  a  brief 
hour  it  was  thus  illuminated,  crowds  came  and 
waited,  eager  to  catch  but  a  glimpse  of  that  face. 
It  had  a  strange  history.  When  the  cathedral  was 
being  built  an  old  man,  broken  with  the  weight  of 
veaiB  and  care,  came  and  besought  the  architect  to 
let  him  work  upon  it  Out  of  pity  for  his  age,  but 
fearful  lest  his  failing  sight  and  trembling  touch 
might  mar  some  fair  design,  the  master  set  him  to 
work  in  the  shadows  of  the  vaulted  roof.  One  day 
they  found  the  old  man  asleep  in  death,  the  tools 
of  his  craft  laid  in  order  beside  him,  the  cunning  of 
his  right  hand  gone,  the  face  upturned  to  this  other 
marvellous  face  which  he  had  wrought — the  face  of 
one  whom  he  had  loved  and  lost  in  early  manhood. 
And  when  the  artiste  and  sculptors  and  workmen 
from  all  parte  of  the  cathedral  came  and  looked 
upon  that  face  they  said,  **This  is  the  grandest 
work  of  all ;  love  wrought  this  1 " — SL  LouU  OJirit- 
Uan  Advoeaie. 

8640.  LOVE,  Longing  for.  A  stoiy  is  told  of 
Bishop  Polk,  of  Louisiana,  who  was  a  slave-owner 
by  inheritence,  but  a  faithful  pastor  to  his  slaves. 
One  of  them  was  dying,  and  after  ministering  to 
him,  he  asked,  **  Tom,  <$  there  anything  dm  I  can 
do  for  you  ?  "  The  answer  was  "  Tes,  Master ;  if 
you  wiu  only  lie  down  by  me  on  the  bed  and  put 
your  arm  round  my  neck,  and  let  me  put  my  arm 
round  your  neck,  as  we  used  to  do  when  boys  lying 
under  the  green  walnut-trees,  I  think  I  could  die 
more  easy ; "  and  in  his  master's  embrace  he  passed 
away. — The  Quardian, 

8547.  LOVE  of  Christy  contrMtod  with  our  lovo. 
A  good  minister  was  once  lying  dangerously  ill,  and 


prayers  were  being  offered  up  at  his  bedside  by 
members  of  his  congregation  that  the  Lord  would 
raise  him  up  again.  In  doing  so  they'made  men- 
tion, among  other  things,  of  his  tender  watchful- 
ness in  feeding  the  lambs  of  the  flock,  and  used 
the  expression,  **  Lord,  Thou  knowest  how  he  loves 
Thee."  The  sick  man  heard  them,  and  said,  *' Ah, 
children,  do  not  pray  thus  1  When  Mary  and 
Martha  went  to  Jesus,  their  message  was  not, 
'  Lord,  he  who  loveth  Thee  is  sick,'  but  '  he  whom 
Thxm  love$k*  It  is  not  my  imperfect  love  to  Him 
Uiat  gives  me  comfort,  but  His  perfect  love  to  me. 
'  There  is  no  fear  in  love ;  but  perfect  love  casteth 
out  fear.' " — CUrloal  Library, 

8548.  LOVE  of  Ghriit^  Inflnenoo  ol  So  far 
from  being  unpractical,  there  is  nothing  more  prac- 
tical, for  all  lunds  of  true  work,  than  this  letting 
the  love  of  Christ  get  in  and  about  the  root  of  our 
being.  In  a  window  this  summer  there  was  a 
flower-pot  containing  a  plant  whose  use  it  was  to 
be  odorous  and  beautiful.  The  leaves  were  just 
beginning  to  curl  up.  I  poured  a  cupful  of  vrater 
into  the  saucer  in  which  the  flower-pot  stood  ;  and 
a  child  looking  on  asked,  *'  What  good  wiU^iktU  do  t 
Why  did  you  not  rather  pour  water  on  the  uavee  t " 
It  was  a  ehUd  that  asked,  and  I  answered  the  best 
way  I  oould,  that  when  God  would  bring  beauty 
and  fragrance  and  healthfulness  into  our  lives,  He 
waters  us  at  the  root,  and  His  rain  does  good  by 
going  down  there. — Dr,  Ckdroes^ 

8548.  LOVE  of  God,  marvellons.  A  gentleman 
who  thought  Christianity  merely  a  heap  of  puzzling 
problems  said  to  an  old  minister,  "  That  is  a  very 
strange  verse  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Itomans,  '  Jacob  have  I  loved,  but  Esau  have  I 
hated.' "  '*  Very  strange,"  replied  the  minister ; 
''but  what  is  it,  sir,  that  you  see  most  strange 
about  it  r  "  "  Oh,  that  part,  of  course,"  said  the 
gentleman,  " '  Esau  have  I  hated,'  is  certeinly  very 
strange."  "  Well,  sir,"  said  the  old  minister,  '*  how 
wonderfully  are  we  made,  and  how  differently  con- 
stituted 1  The  strangest  part  of  all  to  me  is  that 
ffe  eould  ever  have  loved  Jacob,** 

8550.  LOVE  of  Ood,  shod  abroad  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  Frequently  at  the  great  Roman  games  the 
Emperors,  in  order  to  gratify  the  citizens  of  Rome, 
would  cause  sweet  perfumes  to  be  rained  down  upon 
them  through  the  awning  which  covered  the  amphi- 
theatre. &hold  the  vases,  the  huge  vessels  of  per- 
fume !  Tes;  but  there  is  nought  here  to  delight 
yoa  so  long  as  the  jars  are  sealed  ;  but  let  the  vases 
be  opened  and  the  vessels  be  poured  out,  and  let 
the  arops  of  perfumed  rain  begin  to  descend,  and 
every  one  is  refreshed  and  gratified  thereby.  Such 
is  the  love  of  GkxL  There  is  a  richness  and  a  fulness 
in  it,  but  it  is  not  perceived  till  the  Spirit  of  God 
pours  it  oat  like  the  rain  of  fragrance  over  the 
heads  and  hearte  of  all  the  living  children  of  God. 
See,  then,  the  need  of  having  the  love  of  Grod 
shed  abroad  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost  1 — 
Spurgeon, 

8551.  LOVE,  PowBT  of.  There  was  a  sea-captain 
in  command  of  an  English  vessel  lying  at  Alex- 
andria. He  had  left  at  home  a  wife  and  one  child, 
a  little  invalid,  Lucy.  One  day  they  brought  him 
a  telegram  from  England.  He  opened  it  leisorely, 
thinking  it  was  an  ordinary  message  from  bis 
employers.    This  is  what  it  said  :  *'  My  dear  I 
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think  it  right  to  tell  yon  that  Lucy's  worse.*'  At 
onoe  all  was  bustle  on  board  ;  all  hands  got  orders 
which  made  them  work  their  hardest.  Goods  not 
on  board  were  left  Passengers  flew  to  their  places. 
Officeni,  sailors — all  rushed  from  duty  to  duty, 
amazed  at  the  pace  of  their  captain's  commands ; 
and  in  a  time  which  seemed  incredibly  short  the 
ship  was  out  of  the  harbour,  and  at  their  greatest 
speed  the  engines  drove  her  to  sea.  All  wondered 
what  bad  happened.  They  did  not  know  that  into 
their  captain's  heart  had  entered  those  dreadful 
words,  **Zucy*8  vfone."  The  wind  arose  and  the 
waves  rolled  mountains  high,  but  amid  the  storm 
he  kept  the  ship  to  her  course.  Malta  was  reached ; 
but^  to  the  moment,  Malta  was  left  again.  '*  Why 
this  haste  r*  tliought  the  Malta  workers  as  they 
put  cargo  on  board.  It  was  those  dreadful  words, 
"Lucy's  worse."  The  soldiers  on  the  rock  at 
Gibraltar  and  the  lighthouse-man  on  Point  Pinis- 
terre  wondered  at  the  rate  at  which  the  ship 
passed  out  of  the  range  of  their  glasses.  "She 
must  have  splendid  engines,"  But  it  was  not  the 
engines  alone  that  made  her  glide  so  swiftly  along, 
it  was  the  fact  that  Lucy  was  worse.  Away  steam^ 
the  ship  up  the  Channel,  through  the  Dover  Straits, 
round  the  Nore  up  the  Thames,  till  London  was 
reached  and  the  ship  moored.  That  moment  the 
captain  was  gone.  Next  day  the  papers  announce 
the  "  Wentworth  "  from  Alexandria  as  having  had 
bad  weather,  but  having  made  the  shortest  voyage 
on  record.  They  did  not  add  the  reason ;  had  they 
done  so  it  would  have  been  a  short  sentence  about 
a  frail  child — "Lucy's  worse." — Jtev,  Benjamin 
Waugh  {abridged). 

8562.  LOVE,  Power  of.  A  married  woman  of 
the  Shawnee  Indians  made  this  beautiful  reply  to 
a  man  whom  she  met  in  the  woods,  and  who  im- 
plored her  to  love  and  look  on  him.  "  Onlman,  my 
husband,"  said  she,  "  who  is  for  ever  before  my  eyes, 
hinders  me  from  seeing  you  or  any  other  person." 

8568.  LOVE,  Power  of.  If  I  remember  rightly, 
the  old  classic  story  tells  us  that,  when  a  soldier 
was  about  to  kill  JDarius,  his  son,  who  had  been 
dumb  from  his  childhood,  suddenly  cried  out  in 
surprise,  "Know  ye  not  that  he  is  the  King?" 
His  silent  tongue  was  unloosed  by  love  to  his  father, 
and  well  may  ours  find  earnest  speech  when  the 
Lord  is  seen  by  us  crucified  for  sin. — Spurgeon* 

8664.  LOVE,  Power  of.  A  pious  physician  once 
had  under  his  care  in  prison  a  man  who  had 
murdered  his  wife,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  hung. 
No  impression  could  be  made  on  him.  In  vain  the 
doctor  urged  him  to  repent — He  did  not  feel  that 
he  had  anything  to  repent  of,  and  often  quoted 
Scripture  in  a  most  scoffing  tone.  The  doctor  asked 
a  goK)d  old  man  of  his  acquaintance  to  call  at  the 
ceU.  When  he  again  visited  his  patient,  "Doctor," 
he  said,  "you  don't  understand  your  business.  You 
come  here  to  benefit  the  souls  of  us  poor  prisoners, 
but  you  don't  go  about  it  right  That  dear  old 
Quaker  friend  of  yours  understood  how.  He  came 
in  and  sat  down  by  my  side.  With  a  feeliog  look 
he  said  to  me, '  John,  wasn't  it  gracious  goodness  on 
the  part  of  the  Almighty  that  He  should  have  loved 
us  so  much  as  to  send  His  only-begotten  and  well- 
beloved  Son  into  the  world  to  save  such  sinners  as 
thoa  and  I.'  Why,  doctor,  that  word  *  I '  killed  me. 
It  kHUd  me  dead,  1  could  not  get  over  it,  that 
that  good  man  should  put  himself  on  the  same  level 


with  me,  a  vile  murderer,  neither  fit  to  live  nor  to 
die!   X  cannot  keep  it  out  of  my  thoughts." 

8666.  LOVE,  proved.  In  the  French  Revolution 
a  young  man  was  condemned  to  the  guillotine,  and 
shut  up  in  one  of  the  prisons.  He  was  greatly 
loved  by  many,  but  there  was  one  who  loved  him 
more  than  all  put  together.  How  know  we  this  t 
It  was  his  own  father,  and  the  love  he  bore  his  so^ 
was  proved  in  this  way.  When  the  lists  were  called 
the  father,  whose  name  was  exactly  the-  same  as  the 
son's,  answered  to  the  name,  and  the  father  rode  in 
the  gloomy  tumbril  out  to  the  place  of  execution, 
and  his  head  rolled  beneath  the  axe  instead  of  his 
son's,  a  victim  to  mighty  love.  See  here  an  image 
of  the  love  of  Christ  to  sinners;  for  thus  Jesus 
died  for  the  ungodly. — Spurgeon. 

8666.  LOVE,  rescuing  from  danger.  Down  the 
High  Street  of  Edinburgh  there  came  rushing  a 
carriage  and  some  horses,  the  horses  having  taken 
fright  A  road  was  instantly  cleared  for  them.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  hill  was  a  little  child  in  the  centre 
of  the  street,  who  was  standing  quite  unconscious 
of  the  certain  death  rushing  down  upon  it  The 
people  stood  aghast;  no  one  rushed  to  save  the 
chUd,  and  still  the  horses  dashed  on.  A  Scotch- 
woman walking  along  suddenly  saw  the  dangerous 
position  that  the  child  was  in;  she  sprang  like 
lightning,  caught  the  child  in  her  arms,  and  res- 
cued it  from  the  imminent  danger  in  which  it  was 
placed.  Some  came  instantly  to  the  woman  and 
said,  "Ma'am,  is  that  chUd  yours?"  "No,"  she 
said,  **  it  is  not  mine,  I  do  not  know  whose  it  is,  but 
it  is  somebody's  bairn.** — Ouihrie. 

8657.  LOVE,  SaorificeB  made  by.  That  young 
sailor  who,  when  the  last  place  in  the  lifeboat  was 
offered  him,  drew  back,  saying,  "Save  my  mate 
here,  for  he  has  a  wife  and  children,"  and  went 
down  himself  with  the  sinking  ship;  that  brave 
soldier  who^  in  the  moment  of  deadly  peril,  threw 
himself  in  front  of  his  old  master's  son  and  fell  dead 
with  a  smile  upon  his  lips,  the  fatal  bullet  in  his 
heart ;  that  poor  outcast  woman,  out  in  the  wild 
winter  night,  who  wrapped  her  baby  in  her  own 
scanty  dress  and  shawl,  and  patiently  lay  down  in 
the  snow  to  die,  saving  her  child's  life  at  the  cost 
of  her  own ;  the  pilot  dying  at  his  post  on  the  burn- 
ing steamer ;  the  Russian  servant  casting  himself 
among  the  wolves  to  save  his  master ;  the  poor 
child  dyinff  in  a  Yew  York  garret  with  the  pathetic 
words,  "  I^  glad  I  am  going  to  die,  because  now 
my  brothers  and  sisters  will  have  enough  to  eat " — 
these,  and  hundreds  of  true  hearts  like  these,  pro- 
claim with  the  clearness  of  a  voice  from  heaven, 
" '  The  hand  that  made  us  is  Divine ; '  and  in  our 
Father's  heart,  <ure  higher  heights  of  love,  deeper 
depths  of  pity  and  self-sacrifice." — JSlcn  WonnaeoU, 

8668.  LOVE,  Self-eacrifioe  o£  In  Brooklyn  one 
day  I  met  a  young  man  passing  down  the  streets. 
At  the  time  the  war  broke  out  the  young  man  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  a  young  lady  in  New 
England,  but  the  marriage  was  postponed.  He  was 
yezy  fortunate  in  battle  after  battle,  until  the  BatiJe 
of  we  Wilderness  took  place,  just  before  the  war  was 
over.  The  young  lady  was  counting  the  days  at 
the  end  of  which  he  would  return.  She  waited  for 
letters,  but  no  letters  came.  At  last  she  received 
one  addressed  in  a  strange  handwriting,  and  it  read 
something  like  this :~"  There  has  been  another 
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fceriible  battle.  I  have  been  nnf  ortanate  this  time ; 
/  have  hat  both  my  ama.  I  cannot  write  myself, 
but  a  comrade  is  writing  this  letter  for  me.  I  write 
to  tell  yon  yon  are  as  dear  to  me  as  ever ;  but  I 
shall  now  be  dependent  upon  other  people  for  the 
test  of  my  days,  and  I  have  this  letter  written  to 
release  you  from  your  engagement."  This  letter 
was  never  answered.  By  tiie  next  train  she  went 
clear  down  to  the  scene  of  the  late  conflict,  and 
sent  word  to  the  cwtain  what  her  errand  was,  and 
got  the  number  of  the  soldier's  cot  She  went 
along  the  line,  and  the  moment  her  eyes  fell  upon 
that  number  she  went  to  that  cot  and  threw  her 
arms  round  that  young  man's  neck  and  kissed  him. 
**I  will  never  give  you  up,"  she  said.  "These 
hands  will  never  give  you  up  ;  I  am  able  to  support 
you;  I  will  take  care  of  you."  My  friends,  tou 
are  not  able  to  take  care  of  yourselves.  The  law 
says  you  are  ruined,  but  Christ  says,  **  I  will  take 
care  of  you." — Moody. 

8559.  LOVE,  Btimulatiiig  power  oL  I  look  on 
this  mother,  who  stands  with  her  child  on  the  side 
of  the  sinking  vessel,  watching  the  last  chance  of  a 
passing  boat.  She  seizes  the  opportunity,  not  to 
leap  in  herself ;  but,  lifting  her  boy  in  her  arms, 
and  printing  a  last  fond  loving  loss  upon  his  lips, 
Rhe  drops  hmi  in  ;  the  mother  herself  remaining  to 
drown  and  die.  Or,  I  look  at  that  noble  maid  in 
old  Border  story,  who,  having  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  arrow  that,  shot  by  a  rival's  ^nd,  came  from 
the  bushes  on  the  other  bank,  flung  herself  before 
her  lover,  and  received  the  quivering  shaft  in  her 
own  true  and  faithful  heart  1  look  at  these  thhigs, 
and  seeing  love  to  he  ttrong  €U  deatht  I  urge  you 
above  all  things  to  cultivate  the  love  of  Jesus,  and 
pass  on  in  its  Divine  strength  to  the  field  of  duty 
and  the  altar  of  sacrificei — Chithrie, 

8560.  LOVE,  Sympathy  with.  When  Prince 
Albert  came  to  England,  a  few  days  before  his 
marriage,  there  was  no  coldness  in  the  welcome 
he  received.  From  the  moment  he  landed  eager 
crowds,  shouting  and  cheering,  met  and  followed 
him  everywhere.  The  people  were  delighted  that 
their  Queen  was  making  a  love-match — more  de- 
lighted with  this  mere  fact  than  with  aU  the  grave 
imperial  reasons  for  it,  and  all  the  admirable  quali- 
ties of  the  bridegroom.  "It  is  this  which  makes 
your  Majesty's  marriage  so  popular,"  Lord  Mel- 
bourne said,  and  there  was  not  a  humble  bystander 
in  the  crowd  who  did  not  acknowledge  so  strong  a 
claim  upon  their  sympathy. 

856L  LOVE  to  Chriit,  Meatiiro  of  When  I 
was  a  young  man  I  was  attending  the  Conference 
at  Schenectady,  and  Bishop  Hedding  presided.  He 
stayed  with  a  friend  of  mine,  next  doof  to  the  church. 
It  was  verv  hot  weather  in  the  summer,  and  a  brother 
was  preaching  who  spoke  ^uite  loud.  The  Bishop 
could  not  go  out,  but  remamed  in  his  room.  After 
meeting  we  went  to  his  room  to  see  if  he  wanted 
anything,  and  we  found  him  sitting  in  the  dark  by 
the  open  window,  and  listening  to  the  sermon.  And 
as  one  of  our  number  said  to  him,  **Can  we  do  any- 
thing for  you  f "  he  replied  with  a  tremulous  voice, 
•*  Nothing,  my  son."  "  Are  you  sick  T  *'  "  No,  dear 
child ;  no,  nou"  "  Can't  we  do  anything  for  you  ?  " 
Tears  were  falling,  and  his  breast  was  heaving  and 
shaking,  and  he  seemed  bowed  down  with  agitation. 
We  were  alarmed,  and  anxiously  inquired,  "  What 
is  amiss,  Bishop  r*    **  Oh,"  said  he,  <awiUteUyou. 


I  have  been  sitting  here  listening  to  that  brother 
while  he  was  preaching.  I  oeuld  near  every  word, 
and  I  have  been  examining  my  poor  old  heart  to  see 
whether  I  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  as  much  now  as  I 
did  when  I  was  of  your  age,  my  boys."  As  he  spoke 
his  lips  quivered  and  tears  ran.  I  said,  "  And  what, 
Bishop,  is  the  result  of  the  hour's  investigation  f " 
"Oh,  my  child,  the  result  is  written  in  the  word; 
I  can,  with  Peter,  say,  *  Thou  knowed  that  I  love 
Thee/*"  I  had  rather  have  such  wealth  as  that 
than  all  the  wealth  of  the  world. — Bev,  Dr. 
ArmUage, 

8558.  LOVE  to  Ghiist,  Powfr  of.  A  missionaij 
was  once  asking  a  Burmese  Christian  if  he  was 
willing  to  go  and  preach  the  gospel  to  his  heathen 
fellow-countrymen.  The  man  was  getting  good 
pay  as  a  boatman,  and  the  missionary  told  him  that 
he  should  only  be  able  to  give  him  eight  shillings 
a  month  instead  of  the  tUrty  which  he  was  now 
getting.  "Can  you,"  he  asked  him,  "go  for  eight 
shillings  t"  The  man  sat  thinking ;  it  was  hard  for 
him  to  make  up  his  mind  to  go^  but  at  last  he  looked 
up  and  said,  *'  I  cannot  go  for  eight  shillings,  but  / 
con  gofer  OhritL** — Sunday  Magazine. 

8558.  LOVE  to  God,  and  lioathoniflm.  I  have 
been  reading  Chinese  books  for  more  than  forty 
years,  and  any  general  requirement  to  **love  Qod,** 
or  the  mention  of  any  one  as  actually  "  loving  Him,** 
has  yet  to  come  for  the  first  time  under  my  eye. — 
Dr.  Legge. 

8654.  WiYKLTt,  and  duty.  In  a  short  time 
every  officer  who  could  direct  the  movements  of  the 
"Chesapeake"  (fighting  the  Britidi  frigate  "Shan- 
non *'  outside  Boston  Harbour)  was  either  killed  or 
wounded.  The  brave  young  Lawrence  was  struck 
with  a  musket-ball,  and  fell  dying  on  a  bloody 
deck.  As  they  bore  him  down  the  hatchway  he 
gave,  in  feeble  voice,  his  last  heroic  order — ever  after 
the  motto  of  the  American  sailor — "  DonH  give  «p 
tke  ehip  I  "—lAta^e  Hiatorioal  Lights. 

8555.  L0TALT7,  and  ftdth.  Dr.  Hermann 
Adler,  exhorting  his  countrymen,  the  Jews,  to  ding 
to  their  sacred  booics,  tells  the  story  of  a  man  who, 
in  trying  to  save  a  precious  manuscript  from  the 
sea,  held  it  aloft  with  one  hand  whOe  he  swam  with 
the  other;  and  when  he  could  no  longer  do  this 
he  placed  it  between  his  teeth,  and  so  secured 
its  preservation.  "  Thus,"  he  says — and  the  appli- 
cation is  as  pertinent  to  Christians  as  to  Hebrews^- 
"  must  we  ding  to  our  faith  and  our  laws." — B. 

8555.  L0YALT7,  and  faith.  The  holy  banner 
was  entrusted  to  Zeid  (a  Mohammedan  leader).  .  .  . 
Zeid  fell,  like  a  soldier,  in  the  foremost  ranks.  The 
death  of  Jaafar  was  heroic  and  memorable ;  he  lost 
his  right  hand ;  he  shifted  the  standard  to  his  left ; 
the  left  was  severed  from  his  body ;  he  embraced 
the  standard  with  his  bleeding  stumps,  till  be  was 
transfixed  to  the  ground  with  fifty  honourable 
wounds. — Qibbon, 

8557.  L0TALT7,  Not  adiamod  of.  When  the 
Marquis  of  Montrose  was  condemned  by  the  judges 
to  have  his  limbs  nailed  to  the  gates  of  four  dties, 
the  brave  soldier  said,  that  he  was  sorxy  he  had 
not  limbs  sufficient  to  be  nailed  to  all  the  gates  of 
the  cities  of  Europe,  as  monuments  of  his  loyalty. 
— /.  DItraeU. 
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856a  LOYALTY,  Mde  in.  Gkiualvo,  snnuuned 
the  Great  Captain,  being  asked  upon  his  deathbed 
what  gave  him  the  most  satisfaction  during  the 
eonrae  of  his  long  and  glorious  life,  replied,  that 
it  was  the  consideration  that  he  never  drew  his 
sword  but  in  the  service  of  his  God  and  of  his 
sovereign. — WhUeertas. 

8669.  LOYALTY,  Beverenoo  for.  So  it  is  with 
loyalty,  the  reverence  for  order  and  law  incarnated 
in  a  man,  reverence  for  the  king,  as  God's  vicegerent 
and  visible  symboL  With  their  politics  I  have  no 
sympathy,  but  for  the  loyalty  of  the  old  Cavaliers 
to  Charles  I  have  intense  admiration.  He  stood  to 
them  not  merely  as  the  man  Charles  Stuart,  but  as 
the  embodiment  of  Law,  Order,  Divinity ;  hence 
they  were  willing  to  lay  down  all  they  had  for  his 
sake,  to  peril  life  and  limb  in  defence  of  his  rights. 
Who  can  read  the  tale  of  that  heroic  woman  who, 
when  tho  life  of  her  beloved  queen  and  mistress 
was  sought,  bravely  made  her  own  frail  white  arm 
a  bolt  across  the  door  to  guard  her  from  dang^,  and 
held  it  there  until  the  shattered  bone  refused  longer 
to  obey  her  will,  without  saying  that  she  did  this, 
not  as  friend  for  friend,  but  as  iubjeet  for  queen  t 
If  we  are  not  loyal  now,  it  is  because  loyalty  lacks 
objects  on  which  to  bestow  itself,  not  because  the 
deep  perennial  feeling  of  the  heart  is  less  strong 
than  it  was  of  old. — George  Daweon,  j 

8670.  LOYALTY  to  Chxift,  Fowor  of.  Bemem- 
ber  what  you  may  become  if  you  are  only  loyal 
to  Christ,  faithful  to  His  Word,  and  true  to  each 
other.  *'  Where's  the  brook  t  *'  said  the  willows  to 
the  bridge  one  day.  "  Where^  indeed  1 "  replied  the 
bridge,  looking  down  contemptuously  on  the  thread- 
like stream  beneath  its  massive  arch.  "  Whv,  it's 
quite  dried  up  !  "  said  the  willows.  "  Yes,'  said 
the  bridge  ;  "  the  poor,  contemptible  thing  !  I  am 
really  ashamed  of  standing  over  it.  Any  one  might 
step  across  it.  I  ought  to  occupy  a  position  where 
my  value  would  be  felt."  Presently  the  rain  fell, 
and  the  hills  sent  down  their  streams  into  the  little 
brook  and  swelled  it  to  a  torrent.  "Where's  the 
bridge?"  asked  the  willows.  "Ah!"  replied  the 
brook,'  as  it  rushed  foaming  by  them,  "I  have 
carried  it  away  in  ruins.  I  thought  the  other  day, 
when  he  and  you  despised  me,  that^  poor  as  I  was 
in  your  eyes  when  my  own  simple  worth  was  con- 
cerned, you  ought  to  have  remembered  what  I  might 
become  when  I  was  helped  from  the  hills." — Rev. 
Wm  S,  Mice, 

8671.  LOYALTY  to  Ood,  and  our  paailoiu.    Go 

yonder  into  Greenland  with  Dr.  Ranke,  and  you  will 
find  a  story  among  the  men  of  the  lonely  North,  to 
the  effect  that  if  a  sorcerer  will  make  a  stirrup  out 
of  a  strip  of  sealskin  and  wind  it  around  his  hmbs, 
three  times  about  his  heart,  thrice  about  his  neck, 
and  seven  times  about  his  forehMd,  and  then  knot 
it  before  his  eyes,  that  sorcerer,  when  the  lamps  are 
put  out  at  night,  may  rise  into  space  and  fly  whither- 
soever his  leading  passion  dictates.  So  we  put  our- 
selves into  the  stirrup  of  predominant  love  of  what 
God  hates,  and  predominant  hate  of  what  God  loves  ; 
and  we  coil  the  strands  about  our  souls.  They  are 
thrice  wound  about  our  heart,  three  times  around 
the  neck,  seven  times  around  our  forehead,  and 
knotted  before  our  eyes.  If  the  poor  savages  vonder, 
where  the  stars  look  down  four  months  of  the  year 
without  interruption,  are  risfat  in  their  sublime 
theory  as  to  the  solemnities  of  the  universe,  we  too, 


when  the  lamps  are  out,  shall  rise  into  the  Unseen = 
Holy,  and  fly  whithersoever  our  leading  passxoo 
dictates.  Greenland  says  that  hunters  once  went 
out  and  found  a  revolving  mountain,  and  that, 
attempting  to  cross  the  chasm  between  it  and  the 
firm  kmd,  some  of  these  men  were  crushed  as  the 
mountain  revolved.  But  they  finally  noticed  that' 
the  gnarled,  wheeling  mass  had  a  red  side  and  a 
white  side.  They  waited  till  the  white  side  came 
opposite  them ;  and  then,  ascending  the  mountain, 
found  that  a  king  lived  on  its  summit ;  made  them- 
selves loyal  to  him ;  surrendered  themselves  to  him, 
affectionately  and  irreversibly ;  and  afterwards  found 
themselves  able  to  go  and  come  safely.  But  the 
mountain  had  a  red  side,  and  it  turned  and  turned, 
and  there  was  no  safety  on  it  except  on  the  white 
side,  and  in  loyalty  to  the  king  at  the  summit  in  the 
cicndB,^-Jo9eph  ChoL 

8672.  LOYALTY,  to  the  last  In  the  battle  of 
Sadowa,  after  the  Prussians  had  gained  the  victory 
over  the  Austrians,  a  young  Austrian  officer  was 
found  mortally  wounded  in  a  wet  ditch.  When  the 
Prussian  ambulance  officers  tried  to  remove  him  he 
besought  them  with  such  terrible  earnestness  to  let 
him  lie  where  he  was  and  die  in  peace,  that  at  last, 
seeing  he  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live,  they  yielded 
to  his  entreaties ;  and  there,  in  that  wet  ditoh,  he 
died.  When  they  moved  the  body  they  discovered 
the  reason  of  his  earnestness  to  be  left  where  he 
lay.  Underneath  the  body  were  found  hidden  iht 
cMOurt  of  his  regimerU,  Rather  than  they  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  he  had  covered 
them  with  his  dying  body.  The  noble  foe  forebore 
to  touch  them.  They  wound  them  round  the  young 
hero's  body,  and  buried  him  in  that  shroud  with 
military  honours. — EUiee  Hopkins. 

8678.  LOYALTY,  True.  Suppose  a  statue  in  its 
niche,  capable  of  speech,  and  ask  of  it,  "  Wherefore 
art  thou  here?"  It  would  reply,  "Because  my 
master,  the  sculptor,  placed  me  here."  "  Wherefore 
art  thou  so  motionless  ?  "  Because  he  willed  me  to 
be  so."  "  Of  what  use  art  thou  ?  What  does  it  profit 
thee  to  be  here?"  "I  am  not  here  for  my  own 
8ak%  but  solely  because  it  is  the  will  of  my  master.'.' 
"But  canst  thou  not  even  seet"  "No;  but  he 
sees  me,  and  chooses  that  I  should  abide  here." 
"  Wouldst  thou  not  fain  have  the  power  to  move, 
and  go  nearer  thy  master  I "  "  Not  so,  unless  he 
willed  it."  "  Hast  thou  no  wishes  ?  "  "  None ;  for 
I  am  where  my  master  placed  me,  and  his  pleasure 
is  the  sole  object  of  my  ezistenoe." — SL  Fmneis 
de  Sales,  1610. 

8674i  LUST,  repudiated  of  ChrLrt.  "  Louis,  the 
beloved,  sleeps  in  the  Lord,"  said  the  priest  who 
announced  the  death  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  "  If," 
was  Carlyle's  comment — "  if  such  a  mass  of  lasiness 
and  lust  sleeps  in  the  Lord*  who,  think  you,  sleeps 
elsewhere?"  * 

8676.  LUST,  ihonld  be  expelled.  Although 
Homer  was  pleased  to  compliment  the  beauty  of 
Helen  to  such  a  height  as  to  say  "  it  was  a  sufficient 
price  for  all  the  eviU  which  the  Greeks  and  Trojans 
suffered  in  ten  years,"  yet  it  was  a  more  reasonable 
conjecture  of  Herodotus  that  during  the  ten  years' 
siege  of  Troy,  Helena,  for  whom  the  Greeks  fought, 
was  in  Egypt,  not  in  the  city ;  because  it  was  un- 
imaginable but  the  Trojans  would  have  thrown  her 
over  the  walls  rather  than,  for  the  sake  of  a  trifls^ 
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hftve  endured  so  great  calMnities.  We  meh  more 
sottish  than  the  Trojans  if  we  retain  our  Helena^ 
any  one  hdoved  Uui,  a  painted  devil  and  sugared 
temptation,  with — ^not  the  hasard,  but  the  oerUdnty 
of  having  such  horrid  miseries,  such  invaluable  losses. 
— Jeremy  Taylor, 

8676.  LUST,  the  seoret  of  cmelty.  "It  is 
strange,"  says  Novalis,  "that  the  real  ground  of 
cruelty  is  lust.*'  The  truth  of  this  remark  flashed 
across  me  this  morning,  as  I  was  looking  into  a 
bookseller's  window,  where  I  saw  '*  Illustrations  of 
the  Passion  of  Love  "  standing  between  two  volumes 
of  "  A  History  of  the  French  Revolution." — JuZt'tM 
C.  Hare, 

8677.  Ln8T,Vioti]ii<»&  *<  Will  you  visit  a  young 
man  to-night  who,  the  medical  men  say,  oannot 
live  until  the  morning  f  "  "  Certainly,"  I  replied. 
Reaching  the  house,  we  were  ushered  into  a  large 
bedroom.  No  sooner  had  I  entered  than  a  young 
man  of  about  twenty-five  years  of  age  started  up 
from  the  bed  on  which,  in  partial  undress,  he  was 
lying,  and  abruptly  said,  '*  I  don't  want  to  see  you  ; 
J  know  who  vou  are,  and  what  3*ou  have  oome  for." 
Alluding  to  his  friends  who  were  in  the  room,  he 
Kaid,  "  &ey  think  I  am  going  to  die ;  they  have 
tuld  me  sa  Do  I  look  like  a  dying  man  ?  What 
nonsense  !  I'm  not  goins  to  die."  And,  as  though 
to  prove  the  utter  unlikelihood  of  such  a  result,  he 
walked  round  and  round  the  room  in  intense  exdte- 
ment,  and  with  as  strong  and  firm  a  step  as  though 
he  were  in  full  and  robust  health.  I  was  startl^, 
and  could  scarcely  realise  the  situation.  At  length 
one  of  the  friends  took  me  aside  and  said,  '*0^o 
physicians  from  London  have  carefully  examined 
him,  and  they  state  that  he  cannot  live  through  the 
night."  Do  what  I  would  I  could  not  calm  the 
agitated  man,  nor  gain  his  attention  to  listen  to 
words  of  pardon,  grace,  and  salvation.  He  seemed 
utterly  unable  to  believe  that  before  the  morning 
dawned  he  must  die.  He  was  not  a  oriminal  await- 
ing the  BoafFold,  nor  had  the  poisoned  draught  been 
taken  in  fatal  mistake.  It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock 
before  I  left  him,  exhausted  by  the  veiy  means  uaed 
to  show  that  in  his  case  it  was  simply  absurd  for  the 
physicians  to  say  that  **he  must  die**  Nevertheless, 
three  o'clock  the  following  morning  he  was  dead. 
"His  sin  had  found  him  out."  Licentious  in  his 
life,  a  terrible  and  fatal  form  of  venereal  disease  was 
swiftly  and  surely  closing  up  the  air-pwsages  of  the 
throat,  Three  o'clock  A.1C.  saw  the  strong  and 
vigorous  frame  of  that  young  man  stretched  out  in 
all  the  ghastliness  of  death,  adding  yet  another  to 
the  awful  list  of  the  slain  through  immorality  and 
lusL  There  was  no  inquest  held.  The  verdict : 
however,  was  found  written  in  the  Book  of  God, 
*'Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out." — Henry 
Variey, 

8678.  LUZUBY,  a  iliL  I  remember  that  I  was 
once  a  guest  at  the  supper  of  a  rich  man  in  Apulia. 
It  lasted  from  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day  (perhaps 
3  p.ic.)  to  midnight  Our  host  had  brought  together 
delicacies  from  Constantinople,  from  Babylon,  from 
Alexandria,  from  Palestine,  from  Tripoli,  Barbary, 
Syria,  and  Phoenicia ;  just  as  if  Sicily,  Calabria^ 
Apulia,  and  Campania  were  not  sufficient  to  provide 
a  sumptuous  banquet — Jehn  of  SalUbury  [Twdfth 
Century). 

8679.  LUZUBT,  and  pride  co&tratted.  A  well- 
known  minister  was  onoe  rebuked  by  a  sublime 


brother  for  his  Indulgence  in  a  certain  luxury,  and 
the  expense  was  made  a  great  argument  "  Well, 
well,"  he  replied,  "there  may  be  something  in 
that ;  but  remember,  I  do  not  spend  half  so  much 
upon  my  weakness  as  yon  do  in  Btaich,"  ^Spurgeon, 

8680.  LtTZUBT,  and  saying.  "  How  much  do 
you  spend  a  day  in  cigars  f  "  asked  an  American  of 
his  friend.  " Bfalf-a-doUar,"  was  the  reply.  "And 
how  many  years  have  you  smoked  ?  "  "  Oh,  twenty 
or  thereabout"  "Ah,  my  friend,  had  you  never 
smoked,  what  a  fine  house  you  might  have  had 
in  Fifth  Avenue  here  1 "  "  You  never  smoked  ?  " 
rejoined  the  other,  quietly.  "  No,  never."  "  Then 
jBleoM point  out  your  houeet** 

868L  LUXUBY,  and  •piritnal  reUgion.  Mrv. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  telU  ns  that  she  weU 
remembers  that  her  stepmother  was  the  first  in 
Lichfield  to  have  a  small  piece  of  carpet  on  her 
floor ;  and  great  was  the  talk  in  the  town  that  the 
new  wife  of  Lyman  Beecher  had  brought  with  her 
a  pieoe  of  carpet,  and  the  general  opinion  concern- 
ing her  was,  that  she  was  a  proud  and  extravagant 
woman,  not  fit  to  be  the  wife  of  a  minister.  It 
was  only  a  small  piece,  worked  with  her  own 
hands,  but  it  was  considered  inconsistent  with 
Puritanical  simplicity.  One  of  Dr.  Beecher's 
deacons,  well  known  as  Deacon  Talmadge^  a  stem 
Puritan,  came  to  see  him  on  his  return,  and  the 
first  thing  that  drew  bis  attention  was  the  carpet 
on  the  floor.  He  could  not  speak  to  the  Doctor, 
nor  look  at  bis  new  wife,  nor  even  wish  them  well, 
his  mind  being  so  fully  absorbed  with  this  new 
innovation.  At  last  he  exclaimed,  '*  Do  you  think 
that  you  can  have  all  these  grand  things  and 
heaven  toot"  How  different  things  are  in  our 
days  I  And  if  they  erred  in  the  direction  of  extreme 
severity,  it  may  be  that  we  have  gone  to  the  extreme 
of  luxury  ;  and  I  think  that  there  is  more  danger 
to  spiritual  religion  in  the  latter  than  in  the  for- 
mer.— /.  Thomas,  2>./>. 

8688.  LUXUBY,  EyanMoent  nature  ot  Ina's 
(King  of  the  West  Saxons)  taste  was  refined.  He 
delighted  in  the  splendour  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. He  had,  with  his  queen,  been  regaling 
luxuriously  in  one  of  his  palaces,  and  thence  was 
proceeding,  as  the  custom  was,  to  another  station. 
Ethelburga,  on  their  departure^  directed  the  servants 
to  defile  the  palace  in  every  possible  and  most 
offensive  manner.  The  "  wall  clothes,"  or  tapestry 
dipped  in  purple  dye,  were  besmeared  with  filth  ; 
the  floor  with  the  dung  of  cattle ;  upon  the  royal 
bed  a  sow  was  placed  with  her  litter.  When  the 
royal  pair  had  proceeded  about  a  mile  on  their 
journey  Ethelburga  persuaded  the  King  to  return 
to  the  home  which  he  had  left  On  their  arrival 
the  King  was  naturally  struck  with  astonishment 
and  dismay  at  the  scene,  when  Ethelburga,  taking 
for  her  text  the  circumstances  she  bad  created, 
began  her  sermon  :— "  My  noble  spouse^  where  are 
now  the  revellings  of  yesterday  !  where  the  tapestry 
dipped  in  Sidonian  dye  T  where  the  flattery  of  para- 
sites f  where  the  sculptured  vessels  bearing  down 
the  very  tables  with  their  weight  of  gold  ?  where 
the  delicacies  so  anxiously  sought  throughout  sea 
and  land  to  pamper  the  appetite  7  Are  they  not  all 
yone  like  smoke  and  vapour  t  Woe  to  tbMe  who 
attach  themselves  to  these  things,  for  in  like  manner 
they  shall  pass  away." — Dean  Hock,  from  William 
of  Malmesbury. 
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86B8.  LUZUET,  Ideas  ot  It  is  reported  of  old 
Sir  Ewan  Oameron  of  Locfaiel,  when  upwaxdji  of 
eeventy,  that  he  was  saipriaed  by  night  on  a  hnnt- 
ing  or  military  expedition.  He  wrapped  him  in 
his  plaid,  and  lay  contentedly  down  upon  the  snow, 
with  which  the  gronnd  happened  to  be  oovered. 
Among  his  attenchuits,  who  were  preparing  to  take 
their  rest  in  the  same  manner,  he  observed  that 
one  of  his  grandsons,  for  his  better  accommodation, 
had  rolled  a  large  snowball,  and  placed  it  below  his 
head.  The  wrath  of  the  ancient  chief  was  awakened 
by  a  symptom  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  degene- 
rate InxuiT.  ''Ont  upon  thee,*'  said  he,  kicking 
the  frozen  bolster  from  the  head  which  it  supported; 
"  art  tiiou  so  effeminate  as  to  need  a  pillow  ?  " — 
Sir  WdUer  SeoU, 

8584.  LUXUBY,  the  sign  of  pride.  Augustus 
Caesar  used  to  wear  no  other  apparel  but  such  as 
his  wife,  bis  sister,  or  daughters  made  him,  and 
would  often  say,  that  rich  and  gay  clothing  was 
either  the  ensign  of  pride  or  the  nurse  of  luxury. 

8888.  MAJEST7,  and  its  accessories.  Tou  see 
at  once  that  majesty  (Louis  XIY.)  is  made  out  of 
the  wig,  the  high-heeled  shoes  and  doak,  all  ,^eur«- 
de-ti$  bespangled.  As  for  the  little,  lean,  shriyelled, 
paunchy  old  man  of  five  feet  two,  in  a  jacket  and 
breeches,  there  is  no  majesty  in  him  at  any  rate ;  and 
yet  he  has  just  stepped  out  of  that  very  suit  of 
clothes.  Put  the  wig  and  shoes  on  him  and  he  is 
six  feet  high— the  other  fripperies,  and  he  stands  be- 
fore you,  majestic,  imperial,  and  heroic. — Thackeray. 

8888.  HAJEST7,  deprived  of  its  externals.  The 
best  pun  ever  uttered  was  made  by  a  most  learned 
man.  "  What,"  said  he,  '*  is  majebtt  when  deprived 
of  the  externals  ?  '*^The  Book  qf  NoUtbU  Things, 

8887.  MALICE,  Image  o£  A  bee,  in  inflicting 
a  sting,  it  is  said,  leaves  its  barbed  wei^on  in  the 
wound,  and,  being  thus  mutilated,  inevitably  dies. 
l%e  bee  stings  iMf  to  death  in  trying  to  tting  8ome 
one  dse.  Tour  stinging  may  hurt  others,  and  kill 
yoursell 

8888.  MALICE,  where  it  comes  from.  It  was 
said  of  the  conspiracy  against  Jxilius  Gseaar,  all  that 
was  noble  in  it  belonged  to  Brutus,  but  all  the 
malice  and  cruelty  in  it  was  imputed  to  Cassius ;  so, 
in  our  temptations,  all  that  is  good,  or  that  tends 
to  Grod,  comes  from  God,  but  all  the  malice  and 
malignity  comes  from  the  Devil. — Dr.  Manton» 

3689.  MAMMOK,  Worship  of.  Some  years  ago 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds  were  subscribed  to 
erect  a  statue  to  a  public  person  whose  only  known 
accomplishment  was  railway  gambling,  and  whose 
only  public  virtue  was  success.  This  drew  down 
the  derision  of  an  earnest  spirit,  who,  instead  of 
erecting  for  him  a  column  to  perpetuate  his  memory, 
proposed  to  sink  for  him  a  shaft  in  which  to  buiy  it 
out  of  sight  . . .  Great  was  Diana  of  the  Ephesiaus  : 
great  is  Mammon  of  the  Mart — John  Outhrie,  M»A, 

8890.  MAN,  A  Ood-fearing.  I  have  seen  in  an 
African  desert  a  beautiful  patch  of  green,  a  luxurious 
blending  of  graceful  palm,  waving  grass*  rippling 
spring,  pendant  fruits,  and  tropic  flowers — ^an  island 
of  Yerdure,  refreshment,  and  comfort  in  the  midst  of 
a  sea  of  sand,  of  dreary  brushwood,  and  of  stunted 
thorn.  Hither  came  lK>th  man  and  beast,  hot  nvith 
trayel,  soorohed  with  heat,  oppressed  with  hunger, 


faint  with  thirst,  and  found  food  and  drink,  shelter 
and  repose.  The  negroes  who  dwelt  in  the  surround- 
ing region  called  the  weary  tract  around  the  "The 
Torment^*'  because  it  was  hard,  dry,  difiScult,  in- 
hospitable. The  patch  of  natural  giMden-ground  in 
the  centre  they  called  by  an  African  word  which 
means  a  god  or  a  spirit  in  a  good  temper,  or  tather 
Tht  tmUe  of  God.  .  .  .  Just  what  that  green  oasis 
is  to  the  tribes  of  Ham,  the  God-trusting,  God- 
fearing man  is  to  his  fellow-men — a  centre  of  bless- 
ing, a  precious  possession,  nothing  other,  nothing 
less  than  "  the  smile  of  Cxod." — /.  Jackton  Wray, 

889L  MAN,  a  strange  compound.  A  colonel  in 
the  anny  was  accustomed,  while  at  dinner,  when  he 
supposed  that  no  one  was  looking,  to  transfer  from 
his  plate  to  his  pocket-handkerchief  divers  slices  of 
whatever  edibles  had  been  supplied  to  him,  and 
these  were  supposed  to  supply  his  breakfs^t  upon 
the  following  morning.  I  Imow  as  a  fact  that  this 
same  gentleman,  hearing  of  a  brother  officer  being 
in  distress,  made  him  a  present  of  £3000  without 
any  solicitation,  and  merely  remarking  that  he  had 
intended  to  leave  him  that  amount  in  his  will,  and 
thought  that  it  might  at  the  present  time  be  oi 
more  service. — SerjeanJt  BallaiUi'Ae. 

8898.  MAN,  a  blot  amid  creation.  The  Savo- 
yard's cottage,  standing  in  the  midst  of  an  incon- 
oeivable,  inexpressible  beauty,  set  on  some  sloping 
bank  of  golden  sward,  with  dear  fountains  flowing 
beside  it,  and  wild  flowers  and  noble  trees  and 
goodly  rocks  gathered  round  into  a  perfection  as  of 
Paradise,  is  itself  a  dark  and  plague-like  stain  in  the 
midst  of  the  gentle  landscape.  Within  a  certain 
distance  of  its  threshold  the  ground  is  foul  and 
cattle-trampled,  its  timbers  are  block  with  smoke, 
its  garden  choked  with  weeds  and  nameless  refuse, 
its  chambers  empty  and  joyless,  the  light  and  wind 
gleaming  and  filtering  through  the  crannies  of  their 
stone&  — Ruikin. 

8693.  MAN,  a  fallen  creature.  Suppose  that, 
on  returning  from  Africa,  some  Park,  or  Bruce,  or 
Campbell  were  to  tell  how  he  had  seen  the  lions  of 
the  desert  leave  their  natural  prey,  and,  meeting 
face  to  face  in  marshalled  bands,  with  roars  that 
drowned  the  thunder,  engage  in  deadly  battle. 
Would  he  find  one  man  so  oredulous  as  to  believe 
him  ?  The  world  would  laugh  the  traveller  and  his 
tale  to  scorn.  But  should  anything  so  strange  and 
monstrous  occur,  or,  while  the  air  shook  with  their 
bellowings  and  the  ground  trembled  beneath  their 
hoofs,  should  we  see  the  cattle  rush  from  distant 
pastures  to  form  two  vast,  solid,  opposing  columns, 
and,  with  heads  levelled  to  the  char|$>i,  should  they 
dash  forward  to  bury  their  horns  in  each  other's 
bodies,  we  would  proclaim  a  prodigy — asking  what 
madness  had  seized  creation.  But  is  not  sin  the 
parent  of  more  awful  prodigies  f  Look  here ;  turn 
to  the  horrors  of  this  battlefield.  This  is  no  fancy 
picture,  but  a  fact — a  sad,  sickening  fact  . . .  Cover- 
ing her  eyes,  humanity  flies  shrieking  from  the  scene  ; 
and  leaves  it  to  rage,  revenge,  and  agony.  Sooner 
would  I  be  an  Atheist,  «id  l^lieve  that  there  was  no 
God  at  all,  than  that  man  in  this  scene  appears  as 
he  came  from  the  hand  of  a  benignant  Divinity. 
Man  mvat  havefaUen, — Guthrie, 

8894.  MAN,  and  his  inslgnifioanee^  We  may 
use  the  words  of  Socrates  to  his  scholar,  who  saw 
in  the  oontemplation  of  nature  only  a  proof  of  his 
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Cfwn  Inrignifioanoe,  and  oondaded  "thftt  the  gods 
had  no  need  of  him,**  which  drew  this  answer  from 
the  8ac[e,  "  The  greater  the  mnnifioenoe  they  have 
shown  in  the  care  of  thee,  so  mnch  the  more  honour 
and  serrioe  thoa  owest  them."— ^iUteoZ  Treaiwy,, 

3595.  KAN,  and  the  gospeL  Eighty  yean  aeo 
it  was  doubted  by  some  whether  the  goq>el  ooald 
xeach  the  degraded,  and  it  was  not  nnusoal  to  see 
notices  on  certain  choroh  doors,  "Dm  and  Hot- 
tentots not  admitted." — Sep,  8,  McufaHcmn^  New 


8696w  HAK,  dMid  in  tretpanet  and  dni.    One 

Sunday  Father  Taylor  preached  upon  the  Atone- 
ment. His  text  was,  **  Dead  in  treapauee  and  smul" 
*'  Dead  I "  he  exclaimed ;  "  not  only  dead,  but 
buried;  and  you  can't  get  out  I  A  big  boulder 
lays  on  the  main  hatch,  keeping  it  down  over  your 
beads.  You  may  go  to  work  with  aU  your  pur- 
chases— bars,  handspikes,  winch,  and  double  tackles ; 
but  you  can't  make  it  budge  an  inch.  But  hark ! 
who  is  it  that  has  the  watch  on  deck !  Jesus 
Ohrist  Now,  sing  out  to  Him,  and  sing  out  loud. 
Ah  1  He  hears  you ;  and  He  claps  His  shoulder 
against  this  rock  of  sin,  cants  it  off  the  hatch,  the 
bars  fly  open,  and  out  you  come." 

5597.  KAN,  Degrmdatlon  o£  One  eTening  a 
reporter  for  a  Paris  newspaper  was  going  home 
rather  late,  in  the  midst  of  most  horrible  weather, 
when  he  overtook  a  drunken  man  trying  to  dimb 
the  Rue  de  Rome.  He  was  followed  by  a  mongrel 
^r,  who  kept  at  his  heels,  and  peemed  to  stagger 
like  his  master.  The  drunken  man  stopped,  and 
the  dog  began  to  bite  at  his  legs.  "Let  me  alone, 
will  you  ?  "  cried  the  drunkard ;  "  Vm  going  on  after 
a  rest."  But  the  dog  oonthmed  to  tag  at  his 
trousers.  The  reporter  stopped  to  see  the  pnd  of 
this  curious  scene.  *'  There— there  1 "  cried  the  man 
at  length.  "  I'm  going  on ;  youll  tear  the  dothes 
off  me."  He  started,  and  the  doff  trotted  at  his 
heels.  After  a  few  yards  the  drunkard  again 
stopped,  and  the  same  scene  ocourxed,  the  dog 
snapping  until  his  master  began  to  go  forward. 
The  reporter  went  a  mile  out  of  his  way  to  see 
this  intelligent  dog  take  his  master  home,  and  he 
saw  him  wag  his  tail  with  satisfaction  as  the 
drunkard  reded  over  his  threshold. 

5598.  KAN,  Descent  ol  The  subject  of  a  con- 
rersation  at  which  Garlyle  was  present,  but  took 
BO  part,  was  the  theory  of  evolution.  At  length  a 
pause  oocurring,  Garlyle  emphatically  and  with 
sdemnity  observod,  "Qentlemen,  you  an  well 
pleased  to  trace  your  descent  from  a  tadpde  and 
an  ape,  but  I  would  say  with  David, '  Lordf  Thou 
hoit  made  mebtU  a  little  lower  than  the  ongM  " — 
Iititure  Hour. 

8599.  KAN,  Dignity  of.  When  a  piece  of  base 
metal  is  coined  with  the  king's  stamp,  and  made 
current  by  his  edict,  no  man  may  henceforth  pre- 
sume either  to  refuse  it,  either  in  payment,  or  to 
abate  the  value  of  it ;  so  God,  having  stamped  his 
own  image  upon  every  man,  and  withal  signified 
His  blessed  pleasure,  how  predous  He  would  have 
him  to  be  in  our  eyes  and  esteem,  by  express  edict 
proclaiming,  '*  At  the  hand  of  every  man's  brother 
will  I  reouire  the  life  of  man ;  /  require  every  man 
to  be  his  orother^s  keeper;  for  in  the  image  of  God 
made  He  man ; "  we  must  look  to  answer  it  as  a 
high  contempt  of  that  sacred  Majesty  if  we  set  any 


man  at  nought,  or  make  less  account  of  him  than 
Gkxl  would  have  us.  The  contumelious  use  of  the 
image  is  in  common  construction  ever  understood 
as  a  dishonour  meant 'to  the  prototype.  The 
Romans,  when  they  meant  to  set  a  mark  of  public 
disgrace  or  dishonour  on  any  eminent  person,  did 
manifest  their  intention  by  Uirowing  down,  break* 
ing,  or  trampling  upon  their  statues  or  pictures.— 
BSihop  Sandereon, 

8600.  KAN,  Dominion  ol  Among  the  pictures 
at  Apdey  House  is  '*  Van  Amburgh  in  the  Den  with 
Lions  and  TSffers,"  painted  bj  I^dseer,  after  the 
instructions  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who,  with 
the  Bible  in  liis  hand,  pointed  out  the  passage  in 
which  dominion  is  given  to  Adam  over  the  earth 
and  animals.  The  Duke  ''caused  the  text  to  be 
inscribed  on  the  frame  as  an  authority  which  con- 
ferred on  him  a  privilege  of  power,  and  gave  to 
himself  'the  great  commission'  which  be  carried 
out  on  the  fidds  of  battle  and  chase.  ** — BiUioal 
Muieum, 

8601.  KAN,  fUIen.  We  saw  at  Hanover  the 
unfinished  paJaoe  of  the  deposed  monarch  ;  we  were 
shown  his  state  and  private  carriages  and  his  stables 
of  cream-coloured  horses.  A  siMldening  sight  to 
see  all  the  emblems  of  sovereignty  and  no  king; 
the  insignia  of  royalty  and  the  monarch  for  ever 
exUed.  How  like  to  human  nature,  which  has  so 
much  about  it  prepared  for  the  service  of  the  King 
of  kings,  so  much  of  faculty  for  heavenly  occupa- 
tion ;  but  the  king  has  departed  and  the  house  is 
left  desolate^  and  all  the  furnishing  thereof  per- 
verted to  alien  uses  ! — Spwrgeon, 

8609.  KAN,  fallen  and  restored.  Michad 
Angelo  carved  his  celebrated  statue  of  David  from 
a  block  of  marble  which  had  received  so  deep  an 
indentation  mm  to  he  quite  tuuervieeaUe  undet  a  lene 
daring  ehied.  So  Christ  deals  with  humanity.  No 
other  hand  but  his  could  shape  the  saint,  who  is  to 
stand  faultless  at  last  before  the  presence  of  the 
glory  'of  Grod,  out  of  man  as  we  see  him  in  the 
world  around  us. — B, 

8608.  KAN,  Fear  of  I  remember  an  anecdote 
of  Thomas  Scott  having  said  to  his  curate,  who 
was  rather  agitated  on  having  to  preach  before  him, 
"Well,  dr,  why  should  you  be  afraid  before  me, 
when  yon  are  not  afraid  before  God? " — Roberteon. 

8604.  KAN,  Fiddoness  ofl  Before* I  translated 
the  New  Testament  out  of  the  Greek  all  longed 
after  it;  when  it  was  done  their  longing  lasted 
scarce  four  weeks.  Then  they  deured  the  Books 
of  Moses ;  when  I  had  translated  these  they  had 
enough  thereof  in  a  short  time.  After  tliat  they 
would  have  the  Psalms ;  of  these  thev  were  soon 
weary,  and  desired  other  books.  All  is  acceptable 
untU  our  giddy  brains  be  satisfied ;  afterwards  we 
let  things  lie,  and  seek  after  new. — Luther*g  Table 
Talk, 

8606.  KAN,  Folly  o£  It  was  once  remarked  by 
Lord  Chesterfield  that  man  is  the  only  creature 
endowed  with  the  power  of  laughter.  "True,"  said 
the  peer ;  "and  you  may  add,  perhaps,  that  he  is 
the  only  creature  that  deserves  to  be  laughed  at" 
-^Timbe, 

8606.  KAN,  hla  estlmato  of  himsell  There  is 
a  rebelliousness  against  himsdf  in  man — a  disgust 
with  himselt    **  We  are  weary:  give  u$  rett^"  said 
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m  tribe  to  one  of  their  minioiuuriee ;  end  that  tribe 
«(pre8aeB  the  feeling  of  oTery  humaii  behig. —  W, 
PuUfcrd,  D.iSL 

8607.  MAN,  Fear  of.  When  Dr.  Rowland  Taylor 
was  brongbt  before  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winoheeter, 
the  Bishop  asked  him  how  he  durst  look  him  in 
the  face,  and  if  he  knew  who  he  was.  "Tee," 
replied  the  Doctor,  "I  know  who  you  are — ^Ct. 
Stephen  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Lord 
Chanoellor,  and  yet  but  a  mortal  man,  I  trow.  But 
if  I  should  be  afraid  of  your  lordly  looks,  why  fear 
you  not  Qodf  the  Lord  of  im  aSLt  How  dare  you 
look  any  Christian  man  m  the  fkce,  since  you  Imve 
forsaken  the  truth,  denied  Christ,  and  done  con- 
trary to  your  oath  and  writing  ?  With  what  face 
will  you  appear  before  Christ's  judgment-seat  and 
answer  to  your  oath  against  popery  in  King  Henry 
VIIL*s  time  and  in  the  reisn  of  King  Edward  VX, 
when  you  both  spoke  and  wrote  against  itt" — 
WhiUorou. 

3608.  MAN,  his  duty  with  regard  to  the  goapel. 
A  lady  in  Glasgow  once  asked  Mr.  Moody  whether 
that  word  he  was  always  using — "take*' — was  In 
the  Bible,  or  was  it  merely  one  he  had  got  into  the 
habit  of  using  ?  He  just  turned  up  nearly  the  last 
words  in  the  Bible,  and  showed  it  to  her.  "And 
the  Spirit  and  the  bride  say,  Come.  And  let  him 
that  heareth  say,  Come.  And  let  him  that  is 
athirst  come.  And  whosoever  will,  let  him  take 
the  water  of  life  freely."  God  says  plainly,  "  Take ; " 
"  Let  him  take ; "  and  who  can  stop  us  if  Grod  says, 
"  Tkke."— CArM</a»  Age, 

3800.  MAN,  his  foUy  and  dlscontont.  It  is  re- 
lated by  a  London  physician  of  a  patient  whom  he 
was  attending,  that  he  was  a  great  beauty.  By 
some  accident  one  of  his  hands  was  the  vic&m  of  a 
malformation.  The  thing  troubled  the  man  day 
and  night,  and  his  health  began  to  fail.  He  could 
not  bear  to  have  fingers  so  white  and  graceful  dis- 
figured. "My  patient,"  says  the  doctor,  "  was  also 
suffering  from  a  disease  that  I  knew,  and  he  knew, 
would  mtimately  be  fataL  Thu^  however^  did  not 
teem  to  trouble  him.  It  was  his  maimed  left  hand 
that  haunted  him  everywhere,  and  concerning  which 
he  made  perpetual  complaint  to  me.  At  length  he 
was  taken  with  a  fever,  traceable  in  a  measure  to 
his  unhappy  frame  of  mind,  tod  in  a  few  days  died." 
— Preaeher^t  Lantern, 

8610.  MAN,  hlB  littlenesa.  The  Intense  beauty 
of  the  Arctic  firmament  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
It  looked  close  above  our  heads,  with  its  stars  magni- 
fied in  glory  and  the  very  planets  twinkling  so  much 
as  to  ba£9e  the  observations  of  our  astronomer.  I 
am  afraid  to  speak  of  some  of  these  night-scenes. 
I  have  trodden  the  deck  and  its  floes  when  the 
life  of  earth  seemed  suspended,  its  movements,  its 
soundfl,  its  colouring,  its  companionships ;  and  as  I 
looked  on  the  radiant  hemisphere  circling  above,  as 
if  rendering  worship  to  the  unseen  Centre  of  light, 
I  have  ejaculated  in  humility  of  spirit,  "Lord, 
whai  is  man,  that  Thou  art  mindful  ojhim  t "  And 
then  I  have  thought  of  the  kindly  world  we  had  left, 
with  its  revolving  nmshine  and  shadow  and  the 
other  stars  that  gladden  it  in  their  changes,  and 
the  hearts  that  warmed  to  us  there,  till  I  lost  my- 
self in  memories  of  those  who  are  not,  and  they 
bore  me  back  to  the  stars  again. — Dr.  Kanii%  Aretio 
Exploratione. 


8611.  MAN,  hla  trm  podtton.  Robert  Hall,  wheo 
shown  the  monument  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson,  in 
which  the  celebrated  pastor  is  sculptured  erect,  in 
the  act  of  receiving  the  Bible  from  the  hands  of 
Chrisft,  instead  of  applauding  the  skill  of  the  artist, 
exclaimed  energetically,  "Sir,  the  man  ought  to 
have  been  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  his  Saviour.*' — 
Okrical  Aneodotes. 

8619.  MAN,  how  hia  miatalcea  may  be  zoefeiftad 

by  CM.  I  sometimes  think  of  it  as  of  a  ohild 
sitting  in  a  boat.  The  child  does  not  know  the 
coast,  and  it  very  little  understands  how  to  row.  If 
the  child  were  left  to  itself,  pulling  upon  the  oars, 
its  right  hand  being  a  little  stronger  than  the  other, 
it  would  be  all  the  time  veering  the  boat  to  the 
right,  and  the  boat  would  be  constantly  turning 
round  and  round.  The  ohild  would,  perhaps,  noake 
its  way  out  of  the  harbour  and  into  the  ocean,  and 
it  would  be  carried  awav  and  lost,  if  there  were  no 
guiding  power  in  the  boat  except  its  own.  But 
there  in  the  stem  sits  the  father.  The  uneven 
strokes  of  the  child  would  carry  the  boat  this  way 
or  that  way  out  of  its  course ;  but  the  steady  hand 
of  the  father  overcomes  those  uneven  strokes ;  and 
all  the  mistakes  with  the  oars  are  rectified  by  the 
rudder,  and  the  boat  keeps  the  riffht  course.  So 
that  the  force  exerted  by  the  child,  tliough  mis- 
directed, all  works  for  good  when  the  father  guides. 
— Beecher. 

8618.  MAN,  Inoonslsteiu^  of.  I  never  saw  the 
honours  of  this  world  in  their  hollowness  and  hypo- 
crisy so  much  as  I  have  seen  them  within  the  last 
few  days^  as  I  have  been  looking  over  the  life  and 
death  of  that  wonderful  man  just  departed,  Charles 
Sumner.  Now  that  he  is  dead  the  whole  nation 
takes  off  the  hat.  The  flags  are  at  half-mast  and 
the  minute-guns  on  Boston  Common  throb^  now 
that  his  heart  has  ceased  to  beat.  Was  it  always 
so?  While  he  lived,  how  censured  of  legislative 
resolutions,  how  caricatured  of  the  pictori^  bow 
eharged  with  every  motive  mean  and  ridieuloiu  ;  how, 
when  struck  down  in  Senate-chamber,  there  were 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  said,  "Good 
for  him,  served  him  right ! "  O  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  1  who  is  that  man  that  sleeps  to- 
night in  your  public  hall,  covered  with  garlands  and 
wrapped  in  the  stars  and  stripes  f  Is  that  the  man 
who,  only  a  few  months  ago,  you  denounced  as  the 
foe  of  Republican  and  Democratic  institutions  ?  Is 
that  the  same  man  7  You  were  either  wrong  then 
or  you  are  wrong  now — a  thing  most  certain,  O 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  1  When  I  see 
a  man  like  that  pursued  by  all  the  hounds  of  the 
political  kennel  so  long  as  he  lives,  and  then  buried 
under  garlands  almost  mountain  high,  and  amid  the 
lamentations  of  a  whole  nation,  I  say  to  myself, 
"  What  an  unutteraUy  hypocritical  thing  ie  all  human 
applause  and  all  human  favour  1 "  You  took  twenty- 
five  years  in  trying  to  pull  down  his  fame,  and  now 
you  will  take  twenty-five  years  in  trying  to  build 
his  monument.  You  were  either  wrong  then,  or 
you  are  wrong  now.  My  friends,  was  there  ever  a 
better  oommentaiy  on  the  hollowness  of  all  earthly 
favour  }^Talmage  (eondented), 

8614.  MAN,  Inhvinanity  of.  A  slave-dealer, 
looking  out  for  a  cargo  on  the  African  coast,  found 
a  trader  on  the  beiM^,  who  produced  two  negro 
women,  each  with  an  infant  in  her  anoii  As  the 
slave-dealer  declined  purchasing,  he  was  asked  the 
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reMon.  He  replied  that  the  women  would  suit  him 
well  enooghi  but  their  children  were  an  objection. 
The  trader  immediately  went  up  to  one  of  the 
women,  and  taking  the  ^ild  out  of  her  arms,  daahed 
its  head  npon  a  stone.  He  did  the  same  to  the 
other,  and  then  sold  the  women  1 — Whiiecron, 

8616.  MAN,  Xnlqnlty  of.  Old  records  have  come 
down  to  ns  of  the  ravages  of  the  plagae  in  the  lands 
lying  along  the  Mediterranean.  The  fairest  cities 
it  Italy  were  depopulated !  The  rich  men  and 
nobles  fled  to  the  mountains !  The  poor  and  hfjlpless 
lay  dead  and  dving  I  The  sultry  air  was  stifling 
with  malaria  !  the  parched  earth  foul  with  death - 
dust  I  Reptiles  crawled  and  hissed  in  the  hot 
streets,  and  foul  birds  were  in  the  sky  I  And  yet, 
even  then,  here  and  there  the  few  surviving  out- 
casts, the  impure,  the  malignant,  the  blasphemous, 
would  gather  in  the  deserted  palaces,  filling  all  the 
air  with  their  horrible  merriment,  and  making  death 
more  terrible  with  their  hideous  orgies.—  WadnoortK 

8616.  MAN,  Xnsensibilfty  o£  Socrates,  whose 
father  was  a  sculptor,  ezpresaea  his  surprise  that  a 
man  should  employ  his  whole  attention  to  fashion 
an  insensible  stone  into  the  image  of  a  man,  and 
that  he  should  take  so  little  pains  nai  to  resemble 
an  insensible  stone. 

8617.  KAN,  Insoiudbility  of.  *«He  that  bath 
ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."  Treatises  on  the  law 
of  sound  would  not  bear  in  the  music  upon  our 
finer  sense,  if  heavenly  anthems  were  to  float  down 
upon  us  through  the  midnight  air.  As  I  write  these 
sentences  an  illustration  comes  to  me  through  the 
outward  senses.  A  stately  company  of  sorrowful 
mounted  soldiers  are  bearing  out  the  lifeless  form 
of  their  commander  to  burial  His  horse,  saddled 
but  riderless,  walks  alone  behind  the  hearse.  Rising 
and  falling  on  the  waves  of  the  solemn  Sunday 
evening  wind  come  from  the  blended  instruments 
the  meloiAous  measures  of  that  wonderful,  weeping, 
supplicating  dirge,  "The  Dead  March  in  Saul," 
swelling  slowly  through  the  streets,  winding  over 
field  and  river,  penetrating  the  silent  chambers  of 
the  sick  and  dying,  hushing  even  the  children's 
talk  in  a  hundred  homes,  till  all  the  sympathising 
elements  and  features  of  the  scene — the  still  trees 
and  waters,  the  drooping  clouds,  the  fading  sunset 
— seem  to  join  the  funeral  procession,  and  weep 
with  them  that  weep.  But  withdraw  yourself  a 
moment  from  that  august  impression,  where  death 
is  made  so  real, — ^look  along  the  crowded  groups  that 
gather  to  gaze  and  listen.  On  some  subdued  faces 
the  moving  power  has  visibly  descended,  and  they 
wait,  perhaps  they  worship  in  this  awful  sanctuary 
of  grief,  amidst  these  irresistible  harmonies.  But 
others  prattle  and  gossip  and  jest  even  then.  Levity 
must  have  its  laugh,  and  the  frivolous  must  trifle^ 
and  irreverence  see  only  the  glitter  of  the  uniforms 
and  the  sable  plumes — even  where  the  faithful 
tomb  is  unveiling  its  bosom  to  take  this  new  treasure 
to  its  trust,  and  Life  and  Death  are  lifting  together 
the  curtains  of  the  "illustrious  mom."  Oh  yes! 
It  is  ever  so,  and  ever  must  be.  There  are  shut 
souls,  that,  having  eye$,  will  not  tee,  and,  having  ears, 
will  not  hear,  though  the  vision  be  open,  and  the 
voice  as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  of  a  great 
thunder,  and  of  harpers  harping  with  their  haips. — 
Huntington, 

8618.  HAN,  IttTentions  of.  In  losing  his  God 
man  had  lost  himself,   as  always  happens.    The 


Fall  was  complete.  Faith  in  God  atid  the  dignity 
of  man  went  down  together.  With  Divine  wmMp 
fdl  human  righte  ana  libertiet.  The  scholars  and 
the  priests  mystified  the  people,  the  Epicureans 
tempted  them,  the  Stoics  flattered  and  despised 
them.  Seneca,  with  his  dainty  doctrine  that  "  the 
finding  out  of  things  useful  is  not  a  work  for  a 
philoeopher,  but  drudgery  for  slaves,"  stood  for  the 
world's  idea  of  learning;  Oasar  for  its  idea  of 
politics ;  Corinth  for  its  ids*  of  pleasure.  There 
were  gods  enough :  one  for  every  propensity.  But 
they  were  either  patrons  to  be  purchased,  or  abstrac- 
tions to  be  i^xwtrophised,  or  demons  to  be  propiti- 
ated. — Huntington, 

8619.  MAN,  UH  of.  Man  is  bora  with  bis  hands 
clenched  ;  he  dies  with  his  hands  wide  open.  Enter- 
ing life  he  desires  to  grasp  evezything  ;  leaving  the 
world,  all  that  he  possessed  has  dipped  away.  Even 
as  a  fox  is  man — as  a  fox  which,  seeing  a  fine  vine- 
yard, lusted  after  its  grapes.  But  the  palings  were 
placed  at  narrow  distances,  and  the  fox  was  too 
bulky  to  creep  between  them.  For  three  days  he 
fasted,  and  when  he  had  crown  thin  he  entered  into 
the  vineyard.  He  feasted  npon  the  gn^MS,  forget- 
ful of  the  morrow,  of  all  things  but  his  enjoymuit ; 
and  lo  I  he  had  again  grown  stout,  and  was  unable 
to  leave  the  scene  of  his  feast.  So  for  three  days 
more  he  fasted,  and  when  he  had  again  grown  thin 
he  passed  through  the  palings  and  stood  outside  the 
vineyard,  meagre  as  when  he  entered.  So  with 
man  :  poor  and  naked  he  enters  the  world ;  poor  and 
naked  does  he  leave. — Talmud. 

8680.  MAN,  limited  and  oLronniBcribed.  It  is 
said  of  a  prince,  that  he  ordered  these  words  to  be 
engraved  on  his  tomb :  "  I  could  do  all  thingsL*" 
But  the  very  subject  of  information  was  a  contra- 
diction to  the  assertion. 

8621.  MAN,  made  in  the  image  of  Ood.  Theo- 
doric  was  told  by  some  of  his  subjects  that  they 
would  like  to  debase  some  of  the  coin  of  his  king- 
dom. "  No,"  said  he ;  "  do  you  think  I  would  have 
my  face  on  a  piece  of  coin  that  is  debased !  *'  But, 
alas  I  that  our  nature,  on  which  was  the  impress  of 
God,  made  in  the  very  image  of  Grod,  should  be  de- 
based until  it  has  become  a  counterfeit  1 

8628.  MAN,  Mlnistere  should  etudy.  Michael 
Angelo,  when  painting  an  altar-piece  in  the  con- 
ventual church  in  Florence,  in  order  that  the  figures 
might  be  as  death-like  as  possible,  obtained  permis- 
sion of  the  prior  to  have  the  coffins  of  the  newly 
buried  opened  and  placed  beside  him  during  the 
night ; — an  appalling  expedient,  but  successful  in 
enabling  him  to  reproduce  with  terrible  effect,  not 
the  mortal  pallor  only,  but  the  very  anatomy  of  death. 
If  we  would  preach  well  to  the  souls  of  men  we  mutt 
acquaint  ourielvet  with  their  ruined  ttate,  must  have 
their  case  always  on  our  hearts  both  by  night  and 
day,  must  know  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  and  the 
value  of  the  soul,  and  feel  a  sacred  sympathy  with 
perishing  sinners.  There  is  no  masterly,  prevail- 
ing preaching  without  this. — Spurgeon, 

8628.  MAN,  nature's  eaperior.  The  guide  who 
became  confused  by  the  details  of  the  city,  the 
palace,  or  the  grounds  which  he  was  showing  to  you 
would  certainly  not  be  your  guide  a  second  time. 
"  The  man  has  lost  his  senses,"  you  would  say.  The 
trusty  guide  must  hold  himself  erect  and  entire  in 
all  museums  and  bazaars,  in  dockyards  and  p%^ftf>f% 
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royai  mewi  and  kennels,  gardens  botanical  and 
gudens  zoologioal ;  yea,  beforo  all  that  is  in  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  The  man  who  does  not 
know  himself  to  be  nature's  superior  will  only  lead 
yon  into  a  maze,  and  there  leave  yon.  Servilely 
he  will  ezdaim,  "  Look  at  these  wonderful  particu- 
lars t  and  lo,  here  are  more  wonderful  particulars  ! " 
'*  Tes,"  you  reply ;  ^  but  I  am  inquiring  for  the  unity 
and  philoeo^y  of  all  particulars."  He  smiles,  but 
is  dumb.  Without  any  due  he  holds  on  his  way, 
plunging  more  and  more  deeply  into  the  labyrinth. 
You  pturt,  and  in  the  moment  of  turning  from 
him  a  voice  penetrates  to  your  inmost  soul,  crying, 
*"  Man,  hnow  thjf9df.'''^John  PvHrford* 

86M.  MAN,  Origin  of.  At  a  public  meeting  of 
the  Anthropological  Society  the  assertion  was  nuule 
that  the  aborigines  of  Australia,  the  negroes  of 
Africa,  and  other  miserable  outcasts  did  natidong  to 
the  human  family  at  all,  but  were  merely  a  superior 
kind  of  orang-outang,  or  gorilla ;  that,  not  possessing 
soidSf  they  require  none  of  the  sympathy  and  care  the 
friends  of  missions  were  so  anxious  to  extend  to  them. 
Immediately  a  young  African  requested  permission 
to  address  the  meeting.  All  eyes  being  fixed  upon 
him,  with  a  dignified  mien  and  an  unfaltering  voice, 
he  spoke  as  follows: — "Mr.  Ghainnau,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen, — The  speaker  who  has  just  addressed 
the  meeting  thinks  that  I  and  my  brethren  of  the 
negro  race  are  not  men  because  we  have  curly  hair, 
our  craniums  are  thick,  and  we  have  a  shuffliug 
gait  when  we  walk.  I  have  lately  been  down  in 
Dorsetshire,  where  I  observed  the  farm  labourers 
have  a  shuffling  gait ;  and  I  thought  that  my  country- 
men, who  generally  walk  much  better,  might  be 
tempted  to  laugh  at  them  for  their  awkwardness  if 
they  saw  them,  but  I  do  not  think  they  would 
doubt  their  humanity  on  that  account  Ajid  as  to 
our  curly  hair,  I  think  that  need  be  no  disparage- 
ment to  us,  as  I  have  known  persons  of  fair  com- 
plexion try  to  make  theirs  curl  without  success. 
With  regwd  to  the  thickness  of  our  skulls,  I  may 
observe,  that  I  suppose  our  Almighty  and  All- wise 
Creator  knew  what  He  was  doing  when  He  made 
us  sOb  Our  home  is  in  a  very  hot  and  sultry  climate, 
where  the  fiery  rays  of  the  sun  have  great  power, 
and  where  the  inner  region  of  the  cranium  no  doubt 
requires  such  a  defence.  If,  by  any  mistake  in  our 
conformation,  we  had  been  made  with  skulls  as 
frail  as  that  of  the  learned  gentleman  who  last 
spoke,  our  brains,  under  the  influence  of  the  heat, 
might  have  become  as  thin  and  addled  as  his  appears 
to  be,  judging  from  the  foolish  and  unphUosophlcal 
statement  which  he  has  made,  and  then  it  might 
have  been  reasonably  doubted  whether  we  were 
men  worth  listening  to."  The  young  negro  resumed 
his  seat  amid  thundering  appLkuse ;  and  for  once, 
at  least,  it  appeared  to  be  the  general  opinion  that 
the  black  waa  as  clever  as  the  white  man. 

seas.  KAN,  Power  xesides  in.  Paganmi,'the 
great  violinist,  had  to  perform  at  a  celebrated  concert, 
and  great  things  were  expected  of  him.  Just  before 
the  time  somebody  stole  his  Cremona,  his  favourite 
violin,  which  by  long  practice  had  become  endeared 
to  him,  and  rendered  the  work  he  had  to  do  veiy 
much  easier.  He  was  very  much  chagrined  indeed 
to  find  the  theft,  and  that  a  very  inferior  instrument 
had  been  substituted  in  its  place ;  but  subsequently, 
summing  up  his  energies  (he  did  not  discover  it 
before  he  came  before  the  faces  of  his  audience),  he 
gnashed  his  teeth,  as  men  do  sometimes,  not  from 


remorse^  but  from  a  sense  of  determination,  and  he 
repressed  his  mortification  and  anger.  He  shook 
his  fiddlestick  at  the  audience^  and  said,  *'Now, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  yon  shiJl  see  that  the  musio 
is  not  in  my  fiddle^  but  the  musio  is  in  me," — 
Punshon. 

Seae.  KAN,  Separation  between.  We  on  this 
globe  are  like  insects  in  a  garden ;  those  who  live 
on  an  oak  seldom  meet  those  who  pass  their  short 
lives  on  an  ash. — Voltaire, 

Se27.  KAN,  Signs  of.  On  his  way  from  Corinth 
to  Asia  Aristippus  was  shipwrecked  on  the  island 
el  Rhodes  On  the  sea  coast  he  discovered  a  geome- 
trical diagram,  and  exchdmed,  "  Take  courage;  I  see 
hare  the  footsteps  of  men.** — (?.  H,  Lewes. 

seas.  KAN,  sosoeptttfle  to  gospel  influences. 
A  jar  may  be  charged  with  electricity,  and  capable, 
in  certain  drcumstanoes,  of  giving  forth  light  and 
heat ;  yet  if  it  remain  isolated  all  is  dull  and  dark 
and  silent.  You  cannot  dLstioguish  that  charged, 
susceptible  vessel  from  another  of  similar  shape  and 
size  that  is  not  so  charged.  When  a  certain  sharp 
point  is  brought  near  the  susceptible  vessel  sparks 
of  living  light  are  emitted ;  whereas,  though  the 
same  sharp  point  is  brought  near  the  other  vessel, 
all  will  renuun  dark  and  dead  as  before.  Thus 
there  is  a  htlman  spirit,  a  susceptibility,  and  a 
capacity  which  lies  dormant,  indeed,  as  long  as 
man  is  left  to  himself,  but  which  leaps  into  life  as 
soon  as  the  Word  of  Qod  w  pointed  to  the  heart.-- 
Rev.  WiUiamAmoL 

seae.  KAN,  nndevelope^  "As  a  sculptor," 
Tauler  says  somewhere,  with  a  striking  range  of 
mind  for  a  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century,  "is 
said  to  have  exclaimed  indignantly  on  seeing  a 
rude  block  of  marble,  *  What  a  godWee  beauty  ihcu 
hidett/**'  Thus  God  looks  upon  man,  in  whom 
GK>d's  own  image  is  hidden. — Chevalier  Bunsen. 

seso.  KAN,  Universal  brotherhood  ot  The 
Irish  famine  (1847)  touched  the  hearts  of  outside 
and  dii«tant  peoples  to  a  sentiment  of  their  common 
humanity  which  was  never  stirred  in  them  before 
to  such  fine  issues.  In  America  this  fellow-feeling 
pervaded  the  whole  population,  North  and  Soutl^ 
black  and  white,  bond  and  free.  The  very  slaves 
in  the  South,  at  their  rude  cabin  meals  at  night, 
thought  and  spoke  of  the  hungry  people  somewhere 
beyond  the  sea,  they  knew  not  in  what  direction. 
And  they  came  with  their  small  gifts  in  their  great 
hands,  and  laid  them  among  the  general  con- 
tributions, each  with  a  heart  full  of  kindly  feeling 
towards  the  ^suffering.  Never  was  there  such  a 
rummaging  in  cellars,  garrets,  wardrobes,  and 
granaries  in  the  United  Stat^  for  things  that 
would  be  comfortable  to  the  hungry  and  needy. 
.  .  .  The  barrels  and  bags  of  flour,  wheat,  and 
Indian-corn,  the  butter,  cheese,  and  bacon  sent 
from  the  prairie  farmers  of  the  Western  States, 
were  marvellous  for  number  and  heartiness  of  con- 
tribution. From  a  thousand  pulpits  a  thousand 
congreffations  of  different  creeds  were  invited  to 
lend  a  hand  to  the  general  charity  in  a  few  earnest 
and  feeling  words  about  the  Universal  Fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  Universal  Brotherhood  of  Men. — 
Elihu  BarrUL 

sesi.  KAN,  Vanity  and  egotism  of.  Kneller 
said  to  a  sitter  J"  Flatter  me^  my  dear  sir ;  I  paint 
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better  when  you  flatter  ine;y  and  Pope,  who  says 
be  nerer  before  saw  racb  ^wJaj,  tellB  us  that  when 
Sir  Godfrey  lay  dying  he  wpmt  his  time  contem- 
plating his  own  monumenti  and  bad  a  dream,  in 
whioh  he  saw  St  Luke  in  heaven,  who  welcomed 
him  there,  crying  **  Are  you  the  famous  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller  from  England  ?  "  and  then  embraced  him, 
and  paid  him  "many  pretty  compliments,*'  said 
Sir  Godfrey,  **oniUaHw€  Mh  ?iad  followed  whUe 
in  this  wond,**  Can  egotism  go  further  f  It  would 
seem  impossible ;  yet  that  exclamation  of  Faiinelli's, 
the  muadan,  exceeds  it.  ",What  a  divine  air  1 "  said 
an  admirer  to  him  when  he  ceased  playing.  ''Yes," 
said  the  Italian,  as  he  laid  down  his  violin  ;  "  one 
God,  one  FarineUi  1  *'^J.  Bain  FriiwtlL 


868S.  MAN,whathashetob«?«iiiofr  Ihave 
read  of  a  fair  young  German  gentleman,  who^  liv- 
ing, often  refused  to  be  pictured,  but  put  off  the 
importunity  of  his  friends'  desire  by  giving  way 
that  after  a  few  days'  burial  they  might  send  a 
painter  to  his  vault,  and,  if  they  saw  cause  for  it, 
draw  the  image  of  iiis  death  unto  the  life. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

8683.  KAH,  whUt  is  In  Usi.  Behold  a  man  who 
hath  over-topped  law,  and  reached  the  liberty  of 
showing  what  is  in  man — a  Napoleon,  for  instance ; 
see  millions  fall  before  him  ;  his  own  eye  unbe- 
dewed,  his  own  cheek  unblanched,  his  heart  uncon- 
scious of  a  pang,  while  he  lets  slip  the  last  pack  of 
his  bloodhounds.  Oh  !  oh  !  surely  man,  the  master 
of  all,  who  hath  fallen  from  the  greatest  height  of 
all,  hath  also  fallen  to  the  greatest  depth  of  all  f — 
JSdward  Irving. 

888C]IAN,wh7ereat«d.  "Since  God,"  said  some 
one,  ^  knew  that  man  would  not  continue  in  the  state 
of  innocence,  why  did  He  create  him  at  all  t "  Dr. 
Luther  laughed,  and  replied,  "  The  Lord,  all-power- 
ful and  magnificenti  saw  that  He  should  need  in 
His  house  sewers  and  cesspools;  be  assured  He 
knows  quite  well  what  He  is  about  Let  us  keep 
dear  of  these  abstract  questions,  and  consider  the 
will  of  Grod  such  as  it  has  been  revealed  unto  us." — 
Luth€r*8  TahU  TaUc 

8885.  MAN,  Worth  of  a.  The^great  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth  said  of  his  secretary,  Eraso^  when 
he  presented  him  to  his  son  and  successor,  Philip 
the  Second,  that  in  his  Eraso  he  gave  to  him  a 
greater  gift  than  all  his  estate  and  all  the  king- 
doms  which    he  then   resigned   to   him. — /sooe 

8688.  MANHOOD,  in  Christ.  In  my  schoolboy 
drawing  lessons,  when  I  came  to  the  human  face, 
my  master  gave  me  first  the  eyes  to  practise  upon, 
and  then  the  nose,  and  then  the  mouth,  and  then 
the  ears,  and  then  the  brow  and  hair,  and  after  lonp^ 
weeks  the  day  came  when  I  was  to  combine  them. 
I  knew  where  to  set  the  eyes,  one  over  against  the 
other,  where  to  draw  down  the  nose,  and  to  open 
the  mouth,  and  to  place  the  ears,  and  to  shade  the 
hair  about  the  forehead ;  and  so  at  last  I  had  a 
perfect  face.  Now,  God  is  the  great  draught- master, 
and  the  world  is  His  pupil.  Here  and  there,  through 
laws  and  institutions.  He  is  developing  the  single 
features,  and  at  length  the  day  will  come  when  they 
shall  be  combined  to  form  a  perfect  manhood  in 
Christ  Jesus. —  Ward  Beeeker. 

8687.  UANKIND,  LOTC  of .    When  Father  Taylor 
about  to  go,  drawing  his  last  breath,  as  it  is 


said  the  majority  of  persons  do  at  the  tun  or 
ebbing  of  the  tide,  he  was  told  that  he  would  soon 
be  among  the  angels.  He  replied,  "  FoUse  are  ieUer 
than  angdeJ^'-Dr,  BaHoL 

868a    HABBIAGE,  Advice  with  x«gud   to. 

Philip  Henry's  advice  to  his  children  with  respect 
to  their  marriage  was — "Please  God,  and  please 
yourselves,  and  you  will  please  me ;"  and  his  usual 
compliment  to  his  newly  married  fnends — "  Others 
wish  you  all  happiness.  /  wieh  you  aU  hoUnete,  and 
then  there  is  no  doubt  but  yon  will  have  all  happi- 


8688.  MABTTB^  A  modMB.  A  man  of  some 
ability,  and  one  of  our  Christian  people^  had  been 
preaching  for  some  months  in  a  village,  until  one 
day  he  was  seised  by  the  people,  dragged  away  to  a 
neighbouring  temple,  and  commanded  to  bum  in- 
cense. When  he  positively  refused  they  were  en- 
raged, and  replied  that  he  must  burn  incense  or  die. 
Without  hesitation  he  answered,  **  1  will  never  offer 
incense  to  another  idol  as  long  as  I  live ;  kill  me  if 
you  will,  but  I  can  never  deny  the  Lord  Jesus,  who 
died  for  me."  They  took  him  then  straightway  to 
a  steep  precipice,  where  th^  cut  off  his  bead  and 
threw  his  body  into  the  stream  below. — Rev,  L, 
LeehUr  (Hong-Kong,  1885). 

8640.  UABTTS,  Death  of.  The  floor  wa»  strewed 
with  ox-bones,  and  they  (the  Danish  army  at 
Greenwich)  now  became  inebriated  with  their  south- 
country  wine.  The  Archbishop  was  sent  for  to  make 
them  sport  "  Money,  Bishop,  money,"  was  the  cry 
which  resounded  on  all  sides ;  *'your  ransom.  Bishop, 
your  ransom."  . .  •  "  Silver  and'gold,"  he  said,  "have 
I  none ;  what  is  mine  to  give  I  freely  offer — the 
knowledge  of  the  one  true  God.  Him  it  is  my  duty 
to  preach ;  and  if  you  heed  not  my  call  to  repent- 
ance, from  His  justice  you  will  not  escape."  Some 
one  here  threw  an  ox-bone  with  all  hia  force  at  the 
defenceless  old  man,  and  amidst  shouts  of  laughter 
the  cowardly  example  was  followed,  till  he  f^  in 
an  agony  of  pain,  but  not  dead.  There  was  stand- 
ing by  a  Dane  whom  Elphege  had  baptized  on  the 
preceding  day.  He  knew  not  how  to  assist  his 
spiritual  father,  but  he  was  moved  by  feelings  of 
piW  and  compassion.  It  was  clear  that  he  revolved 
m  his  mind  what  step  he  would  take  if  his  favourite 
war-horse  were  moitally  wounded;  and  knowing 
that  in  such  a  case  he  would  ae  epetdUy  a»  poetiUe 
put  him  out  of  hie  pain,  he  lifted  up  his  battle-axe, 
and,  as  an  act  of  Christian  charity,  clave  in  twain 
the  skull  of  Elphege,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. — 
Dean  Hook  (eondented), 

8641. 1IABT7B,  for.  In  his  "History  of  the  Dutch 
Bepnblic,"  Mr.  Motley  tells  us  of  one  Titelmann,  a 
blood-red  persecutor  of  the  Netherlands.  Upon  any 
pretext  would  he  put  to  death  man,  woman,  or  child. 
Not  an  opinion  even  could  one  hold  without  Titel- 
mann knowing  it ;  and  that  opinion,  if  not  in  con- 
sonance with  his  own,  was  death  to  the  holder  of  it 
There  was  a  poor  schoolmaster,  Geleyn  de  Muler, 
of  Audenarde.  He  had  been  suspected  of  Bible- 
reading.  Titelmann  found  him,  and  his  wife  and 
four  children,  out,  and  told  him  that  death  by  fin* 
was  his  fate  if  he  did  not  recant  "  Will  you  give 
me  the  benefit  of  a  trial  ?  "  asked  Muler.  '*  Ton  art^ 
my  prisoner,  and  are  to  answer  to  me  and  none 
other,"  was  the  reply.  Some  questions  were  asked 
by  Titelmann,  and  then  followed  the  demand  im- 
mediately for  Muler  to  recant     He  was  for  some 
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momentB  speechless.  "  Do  yoti  not  love  ybnr  wife 
and  children?"  asked  the  demoniac  Titelmann. 
'*6od  knows,"  aaid  the  schoolmaster,  "that  were 
the  heavens  a  pearl  and  the  earth  a  globe  of  gold, 
and  were  I  the  owner  of  all,  most  cheerfully  would 
I  give  them  all  to  live  with  my  wife  and  children, 
even  though  our  lives  must  be  passed  in  prison  and 
our  fare  be  only  bread  and  water ! "  It  was  enough. 
Mnler  was  strangled,  and  his  body  burned,  and 
then  scattered  to  the  winds  of  heaven. — Preacher's 
Lantern. 

8642.  MABTTBS,  Ashet  o£  To  Lutterworth 
they  came,  Sumner,  Commissaire,  official.  Chancellor, 
Proctors,  Doctors,  and  the  servants,  .  .  .  took  what 
was  left  out  of  the  grave  and  burnt  thom  to  ashes, 
and  cast  them  into  Swift,  a  neighbouring  brook 
running  hard  by.  Thus  this  brook  hath  conveyed 
his  ashes  into  Avon,  Avon  into  Severn,  Severn  mto 
the  narrow  seas,  they  into  the  main  ocean.  And 
thus  the  ashes  of  WycUffe  are  the  emblem  of  his 
doctrines,  which  now  are  dispersed  all  the  world 
over. — FvUer. 

SMS.  HABT7B8,  God's  dealings  with.  •*  Soul  of 
mine,  what  is  it  that  troubles  thee  ?  "  *'  I  have  been 
thinking,"  says  the  soul,  "  of  the  martyr  spirits  who 
in  all  ages  have  lost  their  lives  for  Qod  and  for  the 
truth.  Eyes  that  see  so  clearly  the  world  around, 
is  there  anything  that  can  throw  a  light  on  this 
seeming  carelessness  of  God  as  to  the  fate  of  His 
own  best  children  t  **  **  Certainly,"  soul  of  mine, 
"there  is.  I  stood  on  the  lighthouse  tower  with 
the  watchman  there,  and  far  away  on  the  land  we 
saw  the  dogs  chasing  his  favourite  birds  and  fowls. 
And  I  said,  '  Why  allow  this  ? '  to  the  keeper.  But 
he  only  smiled,  and  answered,  '  Let  them  alone ; 
the  birds  will  fly  home  all  the  quicker,  and  I  want 
them/  "— jB. 

S644.  MABT7B8,  the  Bsed  of  the  Church.  How 

diverse  were  the  barbarities  and  kinds  of  death  in- 
flicted on  the  Christian  confessors  1  T?ie  more  they 
were  dain,  the  more  rapidly  spread  the  faith ;  in 
place  of  one  sprang  up  a  hundred.  When  a  great 
multitude  had  been  put  to  death  one  at  court  said 
to  the  King,  "The  number  of  them  increaseth, 
instead  of,  as  thou  thinkest,  diminishing."  "  How 
can  that  be  ?  "  exclaimed  the  King.  "  But  yester- 
day,"  replied  the  courtier,  "thou  didst  put  such- 
and-such  a  one  to  death,  and  lo  I  there  were  con- 
verted double  that  number;  and  the  people  say 
that  a  man  appeared  to  the  confessors  from  heaven, 
strengthening  them  in  their  last  moments."  Where- 
upon  the  King  himself  was  converted. — The  Apology 
oj  Al  Kindy  (a.d.  830). 

864S.  UABTTRDOl^  Comfort  amid.  One  smiled 
in  the  midst  of  his  great  suffering.  "  Was  it  cold 
water,"  they  asked, "  that  was  brought  unto  thee  ?  " 
"No,"  answered  the  sufferer  ;  "it  was  one  like  a 
youth  that  stood  by  me  and  anointed  my  wounds ; 
and  that  made  me  smile,  for  the  pain  forthwith 
departed."— 7Ae  Apology  of  Al  Kindy  (a.d.  830). 

8S46.  HABT7BD0M,  Desire  for.  The  CaUph 
Omar  was  inconsolable  at  the  loss  of  his  brother 
Zeid,  who  fell  in  the  fatal  "Garden  of  Death,"  at 
the  iMkttle  of  YemSma.  "  Thou  art  returned  home," 
he  said  to  his  son  Abdallah, "  safe  and  sound.  Zeid 
is  dead.  Wherefore  wast  thou  not  slain  before  him  ? 
I  wish  not  to  see  thy  face."  "FaJbher,"  answered 
Abdallah,  "he  asked  for  the  crown  of  martyrdom, 


and  the  Lord  granted  it^  I  strove  after  the  same^ 
but  it  was  not  given  unto  me." — Sir  WUliam  Muir, 

8647.  UASS,  The  oommon  idea  of.  I  weU 
remember,  when  at  Valetta  in  1806,  asking  a  boy 
who  waited  on  me  what  a  certain  procession,  then 
passing,  was,,  and  his  answering,  with  great  quick- 
ness, that  it  was  Jesus  Christ,  who  lives  here  (sto 
de  easa  qyi),  and  when  He  comes  out  it  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  wafer.  But,  "Eccelensa^"  said  he, 
smiling  and  correcting  himself,  "  non  ^  Oristiano." 
^Oolaidg^s  Tails  Talk. 

S64S.  UASTEBy  Attention  from.  Pliny  relates 
it  as  a  saying  of  the  ancients,  that  the  eye  of  the 
master  is  the  most  fruitful  thing  in  the  field  ;  and 
Aristotle  reports  that  a  Persian,  being  asked  what 
fattened  a  horse  mos^  replied,  '*The  eye  of  tlic 
master;**  and  an  African  being  asked  what  was 
the  best  dung  for  land,  answered,  "The  steps  of  the 
master."— CTtZL 

S649.  MASTEB>  Ghoioe  of.  When  you  see  a 
dog  following  two  men,  you  know  not  to  which  of 
them  he  belongs  while  they  walk  together ;  but  let 
them  come  to  a  parting  road,  and  one  go  one  way, 
and  the  other  another  way,  then  you  will  know 
which  is  the  dog's  master. — Ralph  £rskine, 

8650.  MASTER,  Spirit  of.  A  native  convert, 
when  trying  to  persuade  his  countrymen  to  give  up 
their  idols  and  believe  in  Christ,  was  ridiculed  and 
scorned,  and  at  last  pelted  with  mud  and  stones  till 
his  face  was  red  with  the  blood  that  flowed  from 
the  cuts  in  his  temples.  Mr.  Johnson,  meetinff  him, 
said,  "  You  have  had  bad  treatment  to-day."  He 
smilingly  replied,  ''They  may  kill  me  if  they  will 
love  Jesus." — Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  China. 

8651.  MA8TEB8,  and  serrants.  There  is  a  stoiy 
told  of  a  Welsh  chieftain  who  had  come  with  his 
followers  to  a  river,  and  he  said  he  who  would  .be 
master  must  first  make  himself  useful,  and  he 
carried  them  one  after  another  on  his  back  until 
they  reached  the  opposite  shore.  This  is  what  we 
must  do  ;  we  must  all  make  ourselves  the  slaves  of 
others,  doing  their  work,  securing  their  interests, 
if  we  wish  to  be  in  a  high  sense  their  lords  and 
masters. — Dean  Stanley. 

8662.  MATFiBTATiTST,  answered.  At  a  dinner 
at  Holland  House  a  foreigner  announced  himself 
as  a  materialist  Presently  Sydney  Smith  observed, 
"  A  very  ffood  sovfflet  this."  To  which  the  mate- 
rialist rejoined,  "Oul,  monsieur;  11  est  ravis- 
sant"  "  By  the  way,"  replied  Smith,  with  his  usual 
Imook-down  application,  "  may  I  ask,  sir,  whether 
you  happen  to  believe  in  a  cook  ?  " 

8658.   UATEBIAL8,  Kake  the  best  of.     A 

statuaiy,  who  was  at  work  forming  a  figure  out  of 
a  faulty  block  of  marble^  was  called  to  account  by 
a  neighbour  of  his,  who  told  him  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  make  a  perfect  figure  out  of 
such  imperfect  materials.  "  All  this  is  very  true,*' 
replied  the  statuary;  "but  this  block  of  marble, 
such  as  it  is,  was  sent  to  me  to  be  formed  into  a 
statue ;  and  as  I  cannot  make  it  better,  I  must  con- 
tent myself  in  forming  the  beet  figure  out  of  it  that 
I  can.'— i^«v  Oydopadia  of  AModotes. 

8654.  KATTEB^  and  its  existenoe.  After  we 
came  out  oi  the  church  we  stood  talldng  for  some 
time  together  of  Bishop  Berkeley's  ingenious  bo« 
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phlstrj  to  proTe  the  non-existence  of  matter,  and 
that  everything  in  the  universe  is  merely  ideaL  I 
observed,  that  thoogh  we  are  satisfied  his  doctrine 
is  not  tme,  it  is  impossible  to  refute  it.  I  never 
shall  forget  the  iJacrity  with  which  Johnson 
answered,  striking  his  foot  with  mighty  force 
against  a  laxge  stone,  till  he  rebounded  from  it, 
•*  I  refute  it  thviB.*'—Bo9weU. 

8650.  HEANB,  Tnfrigniflcance  of.  Latreille,  the 
celebrated  entomologist,  owed  his  escape  from  prison, 
and  in  all  probability  from  death,  to  a  beetle.  As 
a  member  of  an  ecclesiastical  body,  he  became  an 
dbject  of  suspicion  during  the  French  Revolution, 
and  was  conveyed  to  one  of  the  general  depots  of 
the  city  of  Bordeaux,  there  to  await  deportatiork 
The  surgeon  who  visited  the  jail  found  him  one 
day  careftdly  examining  a  smiJl  beetle,  and  was 
informed  by  him  that  it  was  a  very  rare  one.  The 
surgeon  expressed  a  wish  to  have  the  insect  for  two 
scientific  friends  of  his  who  were  naturalists,  and 
through  this  Latreille's  critical  and  dangerous  posi- 
tion became  known  to  those  outside,  who  were 
already  acquainted  with  his  worth  and  eminence 
as  an  entomologist.  Efforts  to  secure  his  release 
were  immediately  set  on  foot,  and  these  were  ulti- 
mately successful.  A  month  later  his  fellow- 
prisoners  were  shipped  as  convicts  for  Cayenne, 
and  the  vessel  which  conveyed  them  foundered  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  when  every  ttml  on  board  periehecl. 

8666.  MEANS,  Neglect  o£  At  a  boarding-school 
in  the  vicinity  of  London  one  of  the  schoUurs  was 
remarked  for  repeating  her  lessons  well.  A  school- 
fellow, rather  idly  inclined,  said  to  her  one  day, 
"How  is  it  that  you  always  say  your  lessons  so 
perfectly?"  She  replied,  "I  always  pray  that  I 
may  say  my  lessons  well."  "Do  youf*  said  the 
other.  "  Well,  then,  I  will  pray  too."  But,  alas ! 
the  next  morning  she  could  not  even  repeat  a  word 
of  her  usual  task.  Very  much  confounded,  she  ran 
to  her  friend,  and  reproached  her  as  deceitful.  "  I 
prayed,"  said  she,  "but  I  could  not  say  a  single 
word  of  my  lesson."  "Perhaps,"  rejoined  the 
other,  **you  took  no  jpaim  to  learn  it/**  "Learn 
It !  learn  it  1 "  answered  the  first ;  "  I  did  not  learn 
it  at  alL  I  thought  I  had  no  occasion  to  learn  it 
when  I  prayed  that  I  might  say  it." — New  Cydo- 
pcedia  ofAneodotee, 

8607.  MEANS,  dmplest,  Ood  uses.  A  great 
army,  many  years  ago,  invaded  Scotland.  They 
crept  on  stealthily  over  the  Border,  and  prepared 
to  make  a  night  attack  on  the  Scottish  forces. 
There  lay  the  camp,  all  silently  in  the  starlight, 
never  dreaming  that  danger  was  so  near.  The 
Danes,  to  make  their  advance  more  noiseless,  came 
forward  barefooted.  But  as  they  neared  the  sleep- 
ing Scots  one  unlucky  Dane  brought  his  broad  foot 
down  squarely  on  a  bristling  thistle.  A  roar  of  pain 
was  the  consequence,  which  rang  like  a  trumpet- 
blast  through  the  sleeping  camp.  Li  a  moment 
each  soldier  had  grasped  his  weapon,  and  the  Danes 
were  thoroughly  routed.  The  tmstle  was  from  that 
time  adopted  as  the  national  emblem  of  Sootlimd. 
God  has  His  uses  for  even  the  simplest  and  humblest 
of  us. — Christian  Age. 

8608.  MEANS,  vied  to  tning  man  to  Ghrist. 
When  I  was  a  little  child  I  often  stood  near  a 
forge  and  watched  the  blacksmith  at  work^  admir- 


ing the  strength  and  skill  of  the  wonder-working 
man.  He  was  wont  to  treat  me  kindly  and  bear 
with  me  patiently,  although  I  sometimes  stood  in 
his  way.  At  one  time  he  would  benevolently  answer 
my  childish  questions,  and  at  another,  instead  of 
answering,  would  continue  to  handle  his  tools  with 
his  strong,  bare  arms,  throwing  glances  of  tender- 
ness towards  me  from  time  to  time  out  of  his  deep, 
intelligent  eyes,  only  all  in  silence.  When  two 
pieces  of  iron,  placed  in  the  fire  in  order  to  be 
welded  together,  became  red,  I  thought  and  said 
he  should  take  them  out  and  join  them ;  but  he 
left  them  lying  still  in  the  fire,  without  saying  a 
word.  They  grew  redder  and  hotter  as  tbey  threw 
out  angry  sparks ;  now,  thought  I,  he  should  cer- 
tainly lay  them  tocether  and  strike ;  but  the  skilful 
man  left  them  stiU  lying  in  the  fire,  and  meantime 
fanned  it  into  a  fiercer  glow.  Not  till  they  were 
white  and  bending  with  their  own  weight  when 
lifted,  like  lilies  on  their  stalks — not  till  they  were 
at  the  point  of  becoming  liquid  did  he  lay  the  two 
pieoes  alongside  of  each  other,  and  by  a  few  gentle 
strokes  weld  them  into  one.  Had  he  laid  them 
together  sooner,  however  vigorously  he  had  beaten, 
they  would  have  fallen  asunder  in  ^s  hands.  The 
Lord  knows,  as  we  know  not,  what  preparation  we 
need  in  order  that  we  may  be  brought  into  union 
with  Himself.  He  refuses,  delays,  disappoints — 
all  in  wise  love,  that  He  may  bring  the  seeker's 
heart  up  to  such  a  glow  of  desire  as  will  suffice  to 
unite  it  permanently  with  His  own* — Arnot, 

8609.  MEANS,  where  to  come  from.  It  is  said 
that  the  celebrated  Handel  one  day  gave  a  grand 
musical  entertainment  in  London.  Among  the  band 
there  was  a  German  trumpeter.  Handel  turned  to 
him  and  said,  "  Blow  louder,"  and  he  did  so  ;  after 
some  minutes  he  repeated  the  same  words,  and  he 
blew  with  all  his  power ;  a  third  time  he  called  on 
him,  "  Louder ; "  the  trumpeter  was  impatient,  and 
answered,  "  You  call  louder,  sir ;  but  where  ia  the 
wind  to  come  from  ?  " — Denton, 

8660.  MEDIATOR,  A  racceeBfiiL  We  read  that 
JBschylus  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  Athe- 
nians, and  about  to  be  led  to  execution.  His  brother, 
Amyntas,  had  signalised  himself  in  the  service  of 
his  country,  and  just  as  his  brother  was  condemned 
he  entered  the  court.  He  came  in,  and,  without 
saying  a  word,  he  lifted  up  his  arm — the  stump  of 
his  arm,  for  he  had  lost  his  hand  in  battle.  He 
lifted  it  up  in  the  sight  of  all,  but  said  not  a  word  ; 
and  when  the  judges  saw  this  mark  of  suffering 
they  forgave  the  guilty  brother,  for  the  sake  of  him 
who  had  imperilled  his  life  in  behalf  of  the  country. 
And  Jesus  Christ  has  only  to  present  Himself  before 
the  throne  of  His  Father  and  show  the  marks  of 
suffering  to  obtain  acquittid  and  pardon  for  trans- 
gressors.— Eev.  J.  C.  jonee, 

8661.  MEDIATOR*  An  efrectniO.  Edward  JUL 
after  defeating  Philip  of  France  at  Orecy,  laid  siege 
to  Calais,  which,  after  an  obstinate  resistance  of  a 
year,  was  taken.  He  offered  to  spare  the  lives  of 
the  inhabitants  on  condition  that  six  of  their  prin- 
cipal citixens  should  be  delivered  up  to  him,  with 
halters  round  their  necks,  to  be  immediately  executed^ 
When  these  terms  were  announced  the  rulers  of  the 
town  came  together,  and  the  question  was  proposed, 
"  Who  will  offer  himself  as  an  atonement  for  the 
city  ?  Who  will  imitate  Christ,  who  gave  Himself 
for  the  salvation  of  men  t "    Eustace  St  Pierrej 
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the  QoxDmander  of  the  town,  stepped  forward  and 
said,  "  I  will  lay  down  my  life  for  your  sakea.  Who 
IB  the  next  one  ?  "  *'  Your  son,"  cried  a  yontb  not 
yet  arrived  at  manhood  "  Who  next ! "  Another 
and  another  offered,  nntil  the  number  was  made  np. 
On  reaching  the  English  camp  they  were  received 
by  the  soldiers  of  Edward  with  every  mark  of  com- 
miseration.  They  appeared  before  the  King.  "  Are 
these  the  prinoipiJ  inhabitants  of  Calais7"he  inquired 
sternly.  "Of  France,  my  lord,"  they  replied.  "Lead 
them  to  execution."  At  this  moment  the  Queen 
arrived.  She  was  informed  of  the  punishment  about 
to  be  inflicted  on  the  six  victims.  She  hastened  to 
the  King  and  pleaded  for  their  pardon.  At  first  he 
sternly  refused,  but  her  earnestness  conquered,  and 
the  King  yielded.  When  we  submit  our  hearts  as 
captives  to  the  Father,  and  feel  that  we  are  con- 
demned and  lost,  we  have  an  effectual  Mediator  who 
stays  the  hand  of  justice. 

3662.  MEDIATOB,  Argament  from  analogy  for. 
The  whole  analogy  of  nature  removes  all  imagined 
presumption  against  the  notion  of  a  "  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man."  For  we  find  all  living  crea- 
tures are  brought  into  the  world,  and  that  life  in 
infancy  is  preserved,  by  the  instrumentality  of  others, 
and  every  satisfaction  of  it,  some  way  or  other,  is 
bestowed  by  the  like  means. — Bithop  Builer, 

8668.  MEDIATOB^  Ulutration  of.  During  one 
of  the  journeys  of  Queen  Victoria  a  little  boy  was 
desirous  of  seeing  her.  He  determined  to  go  direct 
to  the  castle  where  she  was  residing,  and  ask  to  see 
her.  He  was  stopped  at  the  gate  by  the  sentry, 
who  demanded  what  he  wanted.  "  I  want  to  see 
the  Queen, "  he  replied.  The  soldier  laughed  at  the 
boy,  and  with  the  butt-end  of  his  musket  pushed 
him  away,  and  told  him  to  be  off  immediately,  or 
he  would  shoot  him.  The  boy  turned  to  go  away, 
and  gave  vent  to  his  tears.  He  had  not  gone  far 
when  he  was  met  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  in- 
ouired  why  he  was  crying.  "I  want  to  see  the 
Queen,"  replied  the  boy,  "and  that  soldier  won't 
let  m&"  "Won't  he?"  said  the  Prince;  "then 
come  along  with  me,  and  I'll  take  you  to  the  Queen.*' 
He  accordingly  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him 
towards  the  castle.  On  passing  the  sentinel  he,  as 
usual,  presented  arms  to  the  Prince,  and  the  boy  be- 
came terrified,  and  ran  away,  fearing  that  the  soldier 
was  going  to  shoot  him.  The  Prince  soon  quieted 
his  fears,  and  led  him  past  the  gates  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Her  Majesty.  The  Queen,  with  surprise, 
inquired  of  her  son  whom  he  had  there  ;  and  upon 
being  informed  of  what  had  happened,  she  laughed 
heartily,  spoke  kindly  to  her  bttle  visitor,  and,  to 
his  great  delight,  dismissed  him  with  a  piece  of 
money.  As  the  Prince  presented  the  boy  to  the 
Queen,  so  Christ  presents  us  to  His  Father. -^^i&^i- 
coZ  Trtatury, 

8664.  MEDIATOR,  Neoessity  for.  Luther  saw 
ground  enough  for  what  he  said  when  he  cried  out, 
"  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  an  absolute  God ; " 
that  is,  with  a  God  out  of  Christ  Woe,  and  alas  1 
for  evermore^  to  that  man  that  meets  a  just  and 
righteous  God  without  a  mediator. — FlaveU 

8666.  HEDIATOB,  neoessity  of  preaohlng. 
When  the  £aUardvale  Church  was  dedicated  Rev. 
Gerahom  F.  Cox  preached  the  sennon,  on  the  sub- 
ject, "  One  God  %nd  one  Mediator,"  Father  Tkylor 
followed  in  prayer,  thanking  God  for  the  second  part 
of  the  sermon.    "  The  first  part,"  be  said,  **  is  un- 


necessary, for  qXL  Jenow  thai  there  i$  a  Ood,    ULkj 
God  bless  the  second  part  to  the  congregation  I " 

8666.  MEDITATIOIT,  anJ  death.  Foster  the 
essayist's  natural  tendency  to  solitaiy  meditation 
never  showed  itself  more  strikingly  than  in  his  last 
hoursL  Aware  of  the  near  approach  of  death,  he 
requested  to  be  left  entirely  alone,  aikd  was  found, 
shortly  after  he  had  expired,  in  a  composed  and  con- 
templative attitude,  as  if  he  had  thought  his  way 
to  the  mysteries  of  another  world, 

8667.  MEDITATION, and prasrer.  "During his 
seclusion  at  Enderley,"  writes  one  of  the  biographers 
of  Robert  Hall,  "almost  entirely  without  society, 
he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  private  devotion,  and 
not  infrequently  set  apart  whole  days  for  prayer 
and  fasting — a  practice  which  he  continued  to  the 
end  of  life,  deemin/g  it  esuntial  to  the  revival  and  pre* 
servation  of  personal  religion.  When  able  to  walk 
he  wandered  in  the  fields  and  sought  the  shady 
grove,  which  often  echoed  with  the  voice  of  prayer 
and  witnessed  the  agony  of  his  supplications.  He 
was  frequently  so  al»orbed  in  these  sacred  exercises 
as  to  her  unaware  of  the  approach  of  persons  pass- 
ing by,  many  of  whom  recollected  with  deep  emotion 
the  fervour  and  importunity  of  his  addresses  at  the 
mercy-seat,  and  the  groanings  which  could  not  be 
uttered.  His  whole  soul  appears,  indeed,  to  have 
been  in  a  state  of  constant  communion  with  God  ; 
his  lonely  walks  amid  the  woodland  scenery  were 
rendered  subservient  to  that  end,  and  all  his  paths 
were  bedewed  with  the  tears  of  penitential  prayer. 
Few  men  have  spent  more  time  in  private  devotion, 
or  resorted  to  it  with  more  relish,  or  had  a  deeper 
practical  conviction  of  its  benefits  and  its  pleasures, 
as  well  as  of  its  obligation  as  a  duty  binding  upon 
aU^^—Rev.  Joteph  Oools^ 

8668.  MEDITATIOir,  Influence  of.  "I  lived 
alone,"  writes  Channiog,  in  mature  life,  speaking  of 
his  experience  when  a  tutor  at  Richmond  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  "  too  poor  to  buy  books,  spending 
my  days  and  nights  in  an  outbuilding,  with  no  one 
beneath  my  roof  except  during  the  hours  of  school. 
There  I  toiled  as  I  have  never  done  since.  With 
not  a  human  being  to  whom  I  could  communicate 
my  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings,  I  passed  through 
intellectual  and  moral  conflicts  so  absorbing  as 
often  to  banish  sleep  and  to  destroy  almost  wholly 
the  power  of  digestion.  I  was  worn  well-nigh  to 
a  skeleton.  Tet  I  look  back  on  those  days  and 
nights  of  loneliness  and  frequent  gloom  with  thank- 
fulness. If  I  ever  struggled  with  my  whole  soul 
for  purity,  truth,  and  goodness,  it  was  there.  There, 
amidst  sore  trials,  the  great  question,  I  trust,  was 
settled  within  me,  wheSter  I  would  obey  the  higher 
or  lower  prinoipUi  of  my  nature — whether  I  would 
be  the  victim  of  passion  or  the  free  child  and  servant 
of  Qod,  It  is  an  interesting  recollection  that  this 
gpreat  conflict  was  going  on  within  me,  and  my  mind 
receiving  an  impulse  toward  the  perfect,  without  a 
thought  or  suspicion  of  one  person  around  me  as  to- 
what  I  was  experiencing."— i2ev.  Joseph  Oooh, 

8666.  MEDITATION,  neoessaxy  in  a  minister. 
Anxious  to  give  his  people  on  the  Sabbath  what  had 
cost  him  somewhat,  he  never,  without  an  uigent 
reason,  went  before  them  without  much  previous 
meditation  and  prayer.  His  principle  on  this  sub- 
ject was  embodied  in  a  remark  he  made  to  some  of 
us  who  were  conversing  on  the  matter.  Being  asked 
his  view  of  diligent  preparation  for  the  pulpit^  he 
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reminded  tu  of  Exodus  xxvii.  20  :  "  Beaten  aU — 
beaten  oUfor  the  lamps  of  the  eanctuary,*' — Memoir 
of  Robert  Murray  M'Gheyne 

8670.  MEDITATION,  NMd  and  vm  of .    I  owe 

mach  to  many  boon,  and  eren  days,  spent  alone, 
under  an  old  oak-tree  by  tbe  Biver  Bfedway. 
Happening  to  be  Bomewhat  indiapoBed  at  tbe  time 
when  I  was  leaving  school,  I  was  allowed  oonsider- 
able  leisure,  and  armed  with  an  excellent  fishii^g- 
rod,  I  caught  a  few  small  fishes,  and  enjoyed  many 
day-dreams,  intermingled  with  searohings  of  heart, 
and  much  ruminating  of  knowledge  aoquired.  If 
boys  would  think,  it  would  be  well  to  give  them 
less  dasswork  and  more  opportonity  for  thoughtb — 
Spurgeon, 

sen.  KEDITATION,  trbat  It  li.  Whoever  has 
pondered  long  over  a  plan  which  he  is  anxious  to 
aooomplish,  without  distinctly  seeing  at  first  the 
way,  knows  what  meditation  is.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  engineers, 
a  man  uncouth,  and  unaccustomed  to  regular  dis- 
cipline of  mind,  is  said  to  have  accomplished  his 
most  marvellous  triumphs.  He  threw  bridges  over 
almost  impracticable  torrents,  and  pierced  the  eternal 
mountains  for  his  viaducts.  Sometimes  a  difficulty 
brought  all  the  work  to  a  pause ;  then  he  would 
shut  himself  up  in  his  room,  eat  nothing,  speak  to 
no  one,  abandon  himself  intensely  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  that  on  which  his  heart  was  set,  and  at  the 
^nd  of  two  or  three  days  would  come  forth  serene 
and  calm,  walk  to  the  spot,  and  quietly  give  orders 
which  seemed  the  result  of  superhuman  intuition. 
Robertion. 

8672.  MEEK,  Who  are  tho?  A  missionary  in 
Jamaica  was  once  questioning  the  little  black  boys 
on  the  meanine  of  Matthew  v.  5,  and  asked,  "  Who 
are  the  meek  ?  A  boy  answered,  "  ThoH  who  give 
90ft  anewers  to  rough  queetiont" 


8678.  MEEKNESS,  and  aifeetion,  Power  of. 
Once,  in  Holland,  a  person  of  high  rank  invited  Ter- 
steegen  to  be  his  guest.  This  individual  imagined 
himself  to  have  attained  to  a  state  of  peculiar  in- 
ward peace,  and  therefore  took  occasion  during 
dinner  to  criticise  Tersteegen  for  being  too  active, 
and  for  not  sufficiently  knowing  the  ground  on 
which  be  wrought.  Tersteegen  ^attended  meekly 
and  silently  to  idl  that  was  said ;  but  when  dinner 
was  over  he  offered  up  a  fervent  prayer,  in  which 
he  commended  his  host  to  the  Lord  in  terms  of  such 
affection  and  compassion,  that  this  great  and  warm- 
tempered  man  was  so  much  struck  and  affected  by  it 
that  his  feelings  overpowered  him,  and  he  fell  upon 
the  neck  of  his  guest  and  begged  bis  forgiveness. 

8674.  MEEKNESS,  Powor  ol  A  Swiss  colporteur 
entered  a  three-story  house,  in  which,  aocording  to 
the  custom  of  the  oountnr,  three  different  fam&ies 
lived.  He  began  with  the  highest  story,  and  sold 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  and  in  the  next. 
On  inquiring  about  the  family  <m  the  ground-floor, 
he  was  warned  not  to  enter,  but  he  did  enter.  He 
found  both  the  man  and  his  wife  at  home.  He 
offered  his  Bibles;  his  offer  was  replied  to  with 
abuse,  and  a  positive  order  to  leave  the  house 
instantaneously ;  he,  however,  stayed,  uiging  them 
to  buy  and  read  God's  holy  Word.  The  man  then 
rose  in  a  violent  rage,  and  struck  him  a  severe 
blow  on  the  cheek.  tJp  to  this  moment  the  col- 
porteur stood  quietly  with  his  knapsack  on  hit  back. 


He  now  deliberately  unstrapped  it,  laid  it  on  the 
table,  and  turned  up  the  sleeve  of  his  right  arm, 
all  the  while  steadily  looking  his  opponent  in  the 
face.  The  colporteur  was  a  very  strong  man. 
Addressing  his  opponent,  he  said,  "Look  at  my 
hand — its  furrows  show  that  I  have  worked  ;  feel 
my  muscles—they  show  that  I  am  fit  for  work. 
Look  me  straight  in  the  face;  do  I  quail  before 
you?  Judge^  then,  for  yourself  if  it  is  fear  that 
moves  me  to  do  what  I  am  about  to  do.  In  this 
Book  my  Blaster  Ea.jn,  *  When  they  smite  you  on 
one  cheek,  turn  to  them  the  other  also.'  You 
have  smitten  me  on  one  cheek  ;  here  is  the  other  1 
Smite/  Ivna  not  return  the  blow"  The  man  was 
thunderstruck.  He  did  not  smite,  but  bought  the 
Book,  which,  under  the  influence  of  God*s  Spirit, 
works  marvels  in  the  hmnan  heart. 

8676.  MEEKNESS,  Powor  of.  Anthony  Blanc, 
one  of  Eelix  Neff's  earlier  converts,  was  very  earnest 
in  winning  souls  to  Christ.  The  enemies  of  the 
gospel  were  angiy  at  his  success,  and  used  alike 
scoffs  and  threats  against  him.  One  night,  as  he 
was  returning  home  from  a  religious  meeting,  he 
was  followed  by  a  man  in  a  rage,  who  struck  him 
a  violent  blow  on  the  head.  "May  God  forgive 
and  bless  you  I  **  was  Anthony's  quiet  and  Christian 
rejoinder.  "  Ah  I "  replied  his  assailant  furiously, 
''  if  God  does  not  kill  you,  I'U  do  it  myself ! "  Some 
days  afterwards  Anthony  met  the  same  person  in  a 
narrow  road,  where  two  persons  could  hardly  pass. 
"  Now  I  shsJl  be  struck  by  him  again,"  he  said  to 
himself.  But  he  was  surprised,  on  approaching,  to 
see  this  man,  once  so  bitter  towards  him,  reach  out  his 
hand  and  cry  to  him,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  '*Mr.  Blanc, 
will  you  forgive  me,  and  let  all  be  over  ?  "  Thus  this 
disciple  of  Christ,  by  gentle  and  peaceful  words,  had 
made  a  friend  of  an  enemy. — Clerioai  Library. 

8676.  MEMOBIAL^  The  tnte.  For  the  real 
monument  of  the  heroes  and  martyrs  that  founded 
England's  greatness — eireumepice  — if  you  ask  where 
it  is,  we  answer.  Where  is  it  not !  .  .  .  No  tribute 
to  such  men  as  Watt  and  Stephenson  could  equal 
that  which  thunders  in  every  factory  and  steams 
on  every  sea.  And  so  prophets  and  martyrs  find  their 
true  memorial  in  generations  drinking  in  their  spirit 
and  emulating  their  deeds. — John  OtShrie,  M,A, 

8677.  MEUOBY,  A  burdened.  A  dying  man, 
floating  about  on  the  wreck  of  the  Central  American 
thought  he  heard  his  mother's  voice  saying,  "Johnny, 
did  you  take  your  sister's  grapes?  Thirty  years 
before  his  sister  was  dying  of  consumption  and  he 
had  secretly  eaten  some  choice  grapes  sent  her  by  a 
friend.  For  twenty  years  the  words  had  passed 
from  his  recollection.  What  have  we  reaUy  for- 
gotten t—R 

8678.  MEMOBT,  A  linltaL  I  remember  an  old 
castle  where  they  .tell  us  of  a  foul  murder  com- 
mitted in  a  vaulted  chamber,  and  there,  they  say,  are 
the  streaks  and  stains  of  blood  on  the  black  oak 
floor ;  and  they  have  planed  and  scrubbed,  and 
planed  again,  and  thought  they  were  gome — but 
there  they  always  are,  and  continually  up  oomes 
the  dull  reddish  black  stain,  as  if  oozing  itself  out 
through  the  boards  to  witness  to  the  bloody  crime 
again  1  The  superstitious  fable  is  a  type  of  the 
way  in  which  a  foul  thing,  a  sinful  and  bitter 
memory,  gets  engrained  into  a  man's  heart.  He 
tries  to  banish  it,  and  gets  rid  of  it  for  a  while.  He 
goes  back  again,  and  the  spots  are  thete^  and  will 
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be  there  for  eyer ;  and  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of 
them  u  to  destroy  the  moI  in  which  they  are. — 
Madaren, 

8679.  MEMOBT,  and  the  BeriptnraB.  Mr. 
Newton,  telling  in  company,  one  day,  how  mach 
his  memory  was  decayed,  "There,"  said  he,  "last 
Wednesday,  after  dixmer,  I  asked  a  friend  what 
I  had  been  aboat  that  forenoon,  for  I  could  not 
recollect  '  Why,'  said  she,  *  yon  have  been  preach- 
ing at  St  Mary's.'  Yet  it  is  wonderful,  when 
I  am  in  the  pulpit  I  can  recollect  any  passage  of 
Scriptnre  I  want  to  introduce  into  my  sermon  from 
CrenesiB  to  Revelation.*' 

SSBO.  MEMOBT,  in  another  world.  Some 
awakened  souls  told  him  (M*Gheyne)  that  since 
they  were  brought  under  oonoem  very  many  ser- 
mons which  they  had  heard  from  him  before,  and 
completely  forgotten,  had  been  brought  Ibaok  to 
mind.  He  used  to  remark  that  this  might  show 
what  tKejResurreeUon  Day  vfotdd  awaken  in  the  souls 
of  gospel-hearers. — Andrew  Bonar. 

8681.  MEHOBT,  In  heaven.  The  late  Dr. 
John  Duncan,  Hebrew  Professor,  Edinburgh,  never 
doubted  our  mutual  recognition  of  each  other  in 
the  future  state;  but  the  only  vray  in  which  he 
illustrated  it  was  by  an  anecdote  he  was  fond  of 
repeating : — "A  pious  old  couple  had  been  talking  of 
the  jojrs  of  heaven,  and  Janet  said  to  her  husband, 
'Do you  think,  John,  we'll  know  one  another  in 
heaven  T'  John  paused,  laid  down  his  pipe,  and 
asked  in  his  turn,  *Do  you  think,  Jsnet,  well 
be  greater  fools  there  than  we  are  here?'  He 
never  cared  to  say  any  more  on  the  subject ;  this 
reply  already  appearea  to  him  to  settle  the  whole 
question. 

868SL  HEMOBT,LoeaL  Some  one  asked  Luther 
for  his  psalter,  whidi  was  old  and  ragged,  promising 
to  give  Dim  a  new  one  in  exchange ;  but  the  Doctor 
refused,  because  he  was  used  to  his  own  old  copy, 
adding,  '*A  local  memory  is  very  useful,  and  I 
have  weakened  mine  in  translating  the  Bible." — 
Luther*i  TaUe  Talk. 

8688.  MEHOBY,  Power  ofl  Whoever  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Exhibition  of  1862  will  remember 
seeing  that  beautiful  statue  of  the  "Wept  of  Wish- 
ton  Wish."  Wish-ton  Wish  is  the  name  of  a  val- 
ley in  which  the  old  Puritans  settled.  "The  wept 
one "  was  stolen  by  Indians  from  '  her  parents 
when  scarcely  out  of  her  infancy.  After  living  long 
amongst  savages,  she  shared  their  enmity  against 
the  whites,  carrying  the  bow,  using  the  scalping- 
knife,  until  at  last,  taken  captive^  she  was  brought 
to  the  home  of  her  parents,  but  she  knew  them  not. 
Presently  the  mother  happened  to  iing  the  mmg  ehe 
had  9ung  to  her  children  tn  infancy.  The  wistful 
eye  of  the  maiden  filled  with  wonder ;  the  song  fell 
familiarly  on  her  ears,  and  awoke  the  memories  of 
forgotten  days.^2>en<on. 

8684.  MEMOBT,  BeprodnetiTe  power  oL    As 

the  child,  flashing  about  him  a  bit  of  burning  stick, 
may  seem  to  make  a  circle  of  flame,  because  the 
flame-point  moves  so  quickly,  so  memory,  though 
it  does  go  from  point  to  point,  and  dwdls  for  some 
inconceivably  minute  Instant  on  each  part  of  the 
remembrance,  may  yet  be  gifted  with  such  light- 
ning speed,  with  such  rapidity  and  awful  quickness 
of  glance,  as  that  to  the  man  himself  the  effect  shall 


be  that  his  whole  life  is  spread  out  there  before  him 
in  one  instant^  and  that  he,  God-like,  sees  the  end 
and  the  beginning  side  by  side. — Madaren, 

8688.  MEMOBT,  Sting  o£  De  Quinoey,  a  pro- 
found observer  upon  the  subject,  says  that  when 
under  the  influence  of  opium  the  most  trifling 
incidents  of  his  early  life  would  pass  again  and 
again  before  his  distempered  vision,  varying  their 
form,  but  the  same  in  substanoe.  These,  incidents, 
which  were  originally  somewhat  painful,  would 
swell  into  vast  proportions  of  agony  and  rin  into 
the  most  appalling  catastrophies. — T*  T,  Munger. 

8686.  MEMOBT,  Torment  of.  It  is  said  that 
Theodoric,  after  ordering  the  decapitation  of  Lysi- 
machus,  was  haunted  in  the  middle  of  his  feasts  by 
the  spectre  of  a  gory  head  upon  a  charger.  And 
how  often  must  a  nobler  head  than  that  of  Lysima- 
chus  have  haunted  a  more  ignoble  prince  than  Theo- 
doric as  he  sat  at  meat  and  muttered  shudderingly 
aside,  "It  is  John,  whom  I  beheaded !  "—JSniL  S,IL 
Raweit, 

8687.  MEN,  and  money.  An  Athenian  who  was 
hesitating  whether  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  a  man  of  worth  with  a  small  fortune,  or  to  a  rich 
man  who  had  no  other  reoonmiendation,  went  to 
consult  Themistodes  on  the  subject.  "I  would 
bestow  my  daughter,"  said  Themistocles,  "upon  a 
man  without  money  rather  than  upon  money  with- 
out a  man." 

8688.  MEN,  Equality  among.  When  Dr.  John- 
son was  paying  court  to  Mrs.  Porter,  whom  previous 
experience  did  not  disincline  to  a  second  matri- 
monial experiment,  the  honest  scholar  thought  it  no 
more  than  fair  to  hint  at  some  of  his  anteceidents — 
a  degree  of  honesty  which  is  not  always  observable 
in  more  modem  marriages.  He  told  her  plainly 
that  he  was  of  mean  extraction,  that  he  had  no 
money,  and  that  one  of  his  uncles  had  been  hanged. 
The  sensible  woman  responded  that  she  had  no  more 
money  than  he^  and  that  though  none  of  her  rela- 
tives had  been  hanged,  she  had  several  «Ao  atighi 
tohei 

8689.  MEN,  Eitimate  oL  Diogenes,  thinking  he 
had  found  in  the  Spartans  the  greatest  capacity  for 
becoming  such  men  as  he  wished  is  reported  to  have 
said,  "  Men,  I  have  found  nowhere;  but  children,  at 
least)  I  have  seen  at  Laoedssmon." 

8690.  MEN,  God-ftvpointed.  Mr.  Moody  applied 
for  admission  to  a  New  England  Church  when  a 
young  man,  but  was  kept  waiting  for  a  year  be- 
cause he  did  not  know  enough  of  the  doctrines.  In 
less  than  a  year  after  his  admission  he  had  com- 
menced in  his  adopted  city  a  work  for  Christ  whose 
far-reaching  influence  is  not  surpassed  by  any  pastor 
in  the  plam.  The  Qod  who  passed  by  the  seven 
manly  sons  of  Jesse,  and  chose  for  royal  honours 
the  ruddv-faoed  boy  brought  in  haste  from  the 
sheep-fold,  0ti£e2et  us  as  much  a$  He  did  Ikmd^M 
father  bv  His  singular  method  of  selection.  He 
sets  aside  America's  trained  statesmen,  and  com- 
missions the  rail-splitter  to  be  her  emancipator.  He 
leaves  Erasmus  in  his  scholarship,  and  calls  the 
singer-boy  of  Mansfield  to  liberate  Europe.  He 
selects  not  from  the  bishops  and  deans  and 
canons  of  England's  favoured  Church,  but  from 
her  corps  of  unhonoured  and  Imperiectly  educated 
school  ushers,  the  Spurgeon  whose  voice  reaches  most 
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efEectoally  the  masses.  What  was  onoe  said  by  a 
famous  divine  of  a  celebrated  revival  preacher  may 
be  said  of  nearly  all  the  men  that  God  honours :  "  I 
do  not  doubt  that  God  blesses  his  work,  but  I  can- 
not see  why."  And  His  schooUnff  of  His  servants 
)B  as  singular  as  His  selection.  The  most  effectual 
temperance  lecturer  of  England  or  America  was 
picked  from  the  gutter.  The  great  reformer  of  the 
Uhurch  was  educated  a  monk.  The  emancipator 
of  America  was  bom  in  a  slave  state.  Paul  sat  at 
the  feet  of  GamalieL  Moses  was  brought  up  in 
X^ypt. — Lynum  AlibotL 


8691.  MEN,  how  railed.  A  stranger  passmg 
through  one  of  the  mountain  towns  in  New  Eng- 
land, U.S.,  inquired,  "  What  can  you  raise  here  P' 
The  answer  was,  "  Our  land  is  rough  and  poor ;  we 
can  raise  but  little  produce,  and  so  we  build  school- 
houses  and  churches  and  raiu  mm,** 

8692.  MEN,  faflnimcii  (nw  upon  aaotlMr.    The 

King  (George  IIL),  when  in  conversation  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  observed  that  Pope  made  Warburton  a 
bishop.  *<True,  sir,"  said  Johnson;  "but  War- 
burton  did  more  for  Pope— As  made  him  a  Chrit' 
tian  I " — Perey  Aneedotet. 

8698.  MEN,  IniigiilficajLoa  ot  A  Sultan,  amus- 
ing himself  with  wi^ng,  observed  a  dervish  sitting 
with  a  human  skull  in  his  lap,  and  appearing  to  be 
ia  a  profound  reyeria  His  attitude  and  manner 
surprised  the  Sultan,  who  demanded  the  cause 


this  morning,  and  I  have  from  that  moment  been 
endeayouring,  in  vain,  to  discover  whether  it  is^itf 
skull  of  a  powerful  monarch  like  your  Ma jesto^r 
of  a  poor  dervish  like  myself."  ^ 


/ 


8694.  MEN,  may  need  auwton,  q0i  ilAyos. 
When  Diogenes  had  been  captured  by  pirates,  and 
was  about  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  hiS  pointed  to  a 
Oorinthian,  very  carefully  dressed,  saying,  **Sell 
me  to  that  man ;  he  wants  a  master."  Bis  wish 
was  granted,  and  the  Corinthian  found  ere  long 
that  tiie  slave  was  really  his  master.  He  who  lived 
in  a  tub  bad  more  influence  than  the  man  from  a 
palace.  If  your  will  is  weak,  then  strengthen  it  by 
doing  God*s  will. 

8695.  MEN,  zoap  M  thoy  sow.  There  was  once 
a  man  who  had  an  only  son,  to  whom  he  was  very 
kind,  and  gave  everything  that  he  had.  When  his 
son  grew  up  and  got  a  house  he  was  very  unkind 
to  his  poor  old  father,  whom  he  refused  to  support, 
and  turned  out  of  the  house.  The  old  man  said  to 
his  grandson,  "  Gro  and  fetch  the  covering  from  my 
bed,  that  I  may  go  and  sit  by  the  wayside  and 
beg."  The  child  burst  into  tears,  and  ran  for  the 
ooToring.  He  met  his  father,  to  whom  he  said,  "  I 
am  going  to  fetch  the  rug  from  my  grandfather's 
bed,  that  he  may  wrap  it  round  him  and  go  a- 
begging  I "  Tommy  went  for  the  rug,  and  brought 
it  to  hU  father,  and  said  to  him,  ''Pray,  father,  cut 
ft  in  two ;  the  half  of  it  will  be  large  enough  for 
grandfather,  and  perhaps  you  may  want  the  other 
half  when  I  grow  a  man  and  turn  you  oat  of 
doors," 

8696.  MEN,  dumld  be  what  they  Mem.  **What 
ors  yon  t "  roared  Baron  Piatt  to  a  burly  witness 
some  six  feet  high,  who  spoke  with  the  voice  of  a 
maiden.     **  I  am  a  butcher,  my  lord,"  replied  the 


witness,  in  a  whisper.    "  Then  if  you  are  a  batcher, 
man,  speak  like  a  batcher,  can't  you  t '' 


8697.  MEN,  Treatment  of.  Onoe,  when  Aris- 
totle was  sick,  he  said  to  the  doctor,  '<  Do  not  treat 
me  as  you  would  a  driver  of  oxen  or  a  digger,  but 
idOLm/tikt  tfoioe,  and  you  will  find  me  obedient' 


i> 


8698.  MEN,  what  they  desire.  St.  Augustine 
hath  the  stoiy  of  a  historical  mountebank  tiiat,  to 
get  spectators  and  money  by  them,  promised  to  tell 
them  the  next  day  what  they  most  desired.  The 
theatre  being  full  of  people,  and  their  minds  full  of 
expectation,  what  was  the  device  f  *'Tou  would  all 
buy  cheap  and  sell  dear."  Now  if  he  had  told  them, 
'*  You  would  all  be  happy,"  this  had  been  a  full  satis- 
faction. Blessedness  is  every  man's  desire ;  now 
whoeoever  hath  the  sun  hath  the  light  of  the  sun, 
he  cannot  want  water  that  hath  the  fountain,  and 
he  that  hath  GM  shall  be  sore  of  blessedness. — 
T.AdaimM. 

8699.  MEN,  Worth  ot  A  devotee  to  Mammon 
onoe  recdved  a  lesson  from  John  Bright,  who  did 
not  seem  to  pay  to  him,  the  possessor  of  the  puree, 
sufficient  homage.  The  rich  man  pompously  sud, 
''Do  you  know,  sir,  that  I  am  worth  a  million 
sterling?"  ''Tes,"  said  the  irritated  but  cakn- 
spirited  respondent,  '*  I  do ;  and  I  know  that  it  is 
all  yn/vk  ore  vtcnih,** —  Wit  and  Wiidom, 

^{y  ^  8700.  MENTAL  ooeapation%  Meanness  of  some. 
^  /I  You  will  have  read,  in  Todd's  " Student's  Manual." 


his^being  so  deeply  enpiged  in  reflection.    "Sire/    if ou  wm  have  r^  in  Todd's  " Student's  Manual,^^ 
said  thTdervish; '' thii  dnill  was  presented  to  iL   that  Haratius^Kmg  of  Persia  wm^^^ 


catcher ;  and  Briantes,  King  of  Lydia^  was  equally 
aufaU  at  filing  needles;  but  these  trivialities  by^^^ 
no  means  prove  them  to  have  been  great  kingy^ 
It  is  much  the  same  in  the  ministry ;  there  is  sucna 
thing  as  meanness  of  mental  occupation  unbecoming 
the  rank  of  an  ambassador  of  heaven. — Spurgean, 

8701.  MERCHANT,  A  oonseerated.  When  a 
certain  New  England  merchant  waited  on  lus  pastor 
to  tell  him  of  his  earnest  desire  to  engage  in  work 
more  distinctively  religious,  the  pastor  heard  him 
kindly.  The  merchant  said,  "My  heart  is  so  full 
of  love  to  God  and  to  man  that  I  want  to  spend  all 
my  time  in  talking  with  men  about  these  things." 
"  No,"  said  the  pastor ;  "  go  back  to  your  store,  and 
be  a  ChritUan  over  your  counter.  Sell  goods  for 
Christ,  and  let  it  be  seen  that  a  man  can  be  a 
Christian  in  trade."  Yean  afterwards  the  mer- 
chant rejoiced  that  he  had  followed  the  advice, 
and  the  pastor  rejoiced  also  in  a  broad-hearted  and 
open-handed  brotner  in  his  church,  who  was  awake 
not  only  to  home  interests,  but  to  those  great  enter- 
prises of  philanthropy  and  l»ming  wluch  are  the 
honour  of  our  age. — Ulerical  Library, 

8702.  MEBCIES  denied,  a  benefit.  A  few  years 
ago  a  pious  man  at  Gravesend  had  retired  to  rest 
late  on  the  Saturday  night,  having  first  secured  the 
doors  and  windows  of  his  house  and  shop.  Weary, 
however,  as  he  was  with  the  labours  of  the  week, 
he  found  it  impossible  to  sleep ;  and  having  tossed 
about  in  his  bed  for  an  hour  or  two  without  rest, 
he  resolved  to  rise  and  spend  an  hour  in  the  perusal 
of  his  Bible^  as  preparatory  to  the  engagements  of 
the  Sabbath.  He  went  dfownstairs  with  the  Bible 
under  his  arm,  and  advancing  towards  one  of  the 
outer  doors,  he  found  several  men  who  had  broken 
into  the  house,  and  who^  but  for  this  singular  inter- 
ruption, would  probably,  in  a  very  short  period,  have 
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deprived  him  of  the  whole  of  his  property.  While 
Jehovah  "  giveth  His  beloved  sleep,"  He  eometimes 
withholds  it,  that  His  mercy  may  be  conspicnously 
displayed, 

8708.  KEBCIEB,  itUl  loft  There  was  a  man 
who  came  over  from  New  York  some  years  ago, 
and  threw  himself  down  on  the  lonnge  in  his  house, 
and  said,  "  Well,  everything's  gone."  They  said, 
"What  do  yon  mean!"  »0h,^'  he  replied,  "we 
have  had  to  suspend  payment ;  onr  house  has  gone 
to  piecea— nothing  left.'  His  little  child  bonnded 
from  the  other  side  of  the  room  and  said,  "  Papa, 
you  have  me  left."  And  the  wife,  who  had  been 
very  sympathetic  and  helpful,  came  up  and  said, 
"Well,  my  dear,  you  have  me  left"  And  the  old 
grandmother,  seated  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  put 
up  her  spectacles  on  her  wrinkled  forehead  and  said, 
"My  son,  you  have,  all  the  promieee  of  Ood  Irft" 
Then  the  merchant  burst  into  tears  and  said, 
"  What  an  ingrate  I  am  1  I  find  I  have  a  great 
many  things  left    Grod,  forgive  me." — Talmage, 

8704.  MEBC7,  A  ministry  of.  The  great  Civil 
War  in  America  did  not  lack  Florence  Nightingales 
of  as  strong  and  tender  heart  as  hers.  .  .  .  When 
the  three  days'  fighting  at  Grettysburg  was  over 
twenty  thousand  young  men — the  flower  of  both 
North  and  South — ^were  left  on  the  field.  There 
for  days  and  nights  many  of  them  lay  before  they 
could  all  be  transported  to  a  distant  hoepitaL  But 
their  feeble  cries  did  not  waste  their  wail  upon 
the  midnight  or  mid-day  air  alone.  Through  all 
these  burning  and  chilling  hours  of  pain  these 
angels  of  human  love  and  Heaven's  mercy  walked 
among  them  in  their  sweet  and  gentle  ministry. 
Of  the  most  thoughtful  was  this— to  carry  about, 
with  their  oordisls  and  restoratives,  pencil  and 
paper,  to  take  from  the  closing  lips  of  the  dying  his 
name,  town,  and  state,  and  his  last  words  of  remem- 
brance for  loved  ones  at  home ;  and  then,  dosing 
his  eyes  tenderly,  to  write  to  the  distant  mother, 
wife,  or  sister  the  feeble  utterances  of  the  departed. 
—Elihu  BurriU, 

8706.  1CEBC7,  and  tin.  A  Welsh  minister, 
speaking  of  the  burial  of  Moses,  said,  "In  that 
burial  not  only  was  the  body  buried,  but  also  the 
grave  and  graveyard.  This  is  an  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  God's  mercy  buries  sins.  No  one  is 
in  the  funeral  with  Mercy,  and4f  any  should  meet 
her  on  returning  from  ike  burial  and  ask  her, 
"  Mercy,  where  didst  thou  bury  our  sins  t "  her 
answer  would  be,  "I  do  not  remember." — Clerical 
Idbrarjf. 

8706.  HEBC7,  Ood  rich  in.  I  asked,  in  New 
Hampshire,  how  much  it  took  to  make  a  farmer 
rich  there  ;  and  I  was  told  that  if  a  man  was  worth 
five  thousand  dollars  he  was  considered  rich.  If 
a  man  had  a  good  farm,  and  had  ten  thousand 
dollars  out  at  interest,  oh  I  he  was  very  lioh— past- 
ing rich.  I  dropped  a  little  farther  down,  into 
Concord,  where  some  magnates  of  railroads  live 
(they  are  the  aristocrats  just  now),  and  I  found 
that  the  idea  of  riches  was  quite  different  there. 
A  man  there  was  not  considered  rich  unless  he  had 
a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fif^  thousand  dollars, 
in  pretty  clear  stuff.  I  go  to  New  York,  and  ask 
men  how  much  it  takes  to  make  one  rich,  and  they 
say,  "There  never  was  a  greater  mistake  made 
than  that  of  supposing  that  five  or  six  hundred 


thousand  dollars  make  a  man  rich.  What  does 
that  sum  amount  to  I "  I  go  into  the  upper  circles 
of  New  York,  where  millionaires,  or  men  worth  a 
million  dollars  or  over,  used  to  be  considered  rich ; 
and  there  if  a  man  is  worth  five  or  ten  millions  it 
is  thought  that  he  is  coming  on.  It  is  said,  "  He 
will  be  rich  one  of  these  days."  When  a  man's 
wealth  amounts  to  fifty  or  a  hundred  millions  he  is 
very  rich.  Now  if  such  is  the  idea  of  riches  in 
material  things,  what  must  riches  be  when  you  rise 
above  the  highest  men  to  angels,  and  above  angels 
to  God !  What  must  be  the  circuit  which  miJces 
riches  vhen  it  reaches  Him  t  And  when  you  apply 
this  term,  increscent,  to  the  Divine  nature,  as  it 
respects  the  qualities  of  love  and  mercy,  what  must 
riches  be  in  God,  the  infinite,  whose  experiences  are 
never  less  wide  than  infinity  !  What  must  be  love 
and  mercy,  and  their  stores,  when  it  is  said  that 
Ood  is  rich  in  them  t — Beecher. 

8701;  MEBCY,  Qod'fl,  pumiea  the  sinner.  A 
professional  diver  said  he  had  in  his  house  what 
would  probably  strike  a  visitor  as  a  very  strange 
chimney  ornament — the  shells  of  an  oyster  holding 
fast  a  piece  of  printed  paper.  The  possessor  of  this 
ornament  was  diving  on  the  coast,  when  he  observed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  this  oyster  on  a  rock,  with 
a  piece  of  paper  in  its  mouth,  which  he  detached, 
and  commenced  to  read  through  the  goggles  of  his 
head-dress.  It  was  a  gospel  tract,  and,  coming  to 
him  thus  strangely  and  unexpectedly,  so  impressed 
his  unconverted  heart  that  he  said,  "  I  can  hold  out 
against  God's  mer^  in  Clirist  no  longer,  since  U 
pursues  me  thus**  He  became,  whilst  in  the  ocean's 
depth,  a  repentant,  converted,  and  (as  he  was 
assured)  sin-forgiven  man.  Saved  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea. — Cl^ioal  Library, 

8708.  HEBG7,  Ooing  to  reoaivttt  When  the 
Rev.  T.  Hooker,  of  New  England,  lay  dying  a  friend 
standing  by  his  bed  said, "  You  are  going  to  receive 
the  reward  of  your  labours."  He  replied  "  Brother, 
I  am  going  to  receive  mercy*' — Biography  of  the  Rev. 
T.  Booker. 

8700.  KEBCT,  in  Judgment  It  is  observable 
that  the  Roman  magistrates,  when  they  give  sen- 
tence upon  anv  one  to  be  scourged,  had  a  bundle  of 
rods,  tied  hard  with  many  knots,  laid  before  them. 
The  reason  was  this,  that  whilst  the  beadle  was 
untying  the  knots,  which  he  was  to  do  by  order, 
and  not  in  any  other  hasty  or  sudden  way,  the 
magistrate  might  see  the  deportment  and  carriage  of 
the  delinquent — whether  he  was  sorry  for  his  fault 
and  showed  any  hope  of  amendment — ^that  then  he 
might  recall  his  sentence  or  mitigate  his  punish- 
ment; otherwise  he  was  corrected  so  much  the 
more  severely.  Thus  God  in  the  punishment  of 
sinners, — how  patient  is  He !  how  loth  to  strike  t 
how  slow  to  anger  1 — Spencer, 

8710.  MEB07,  Power  of.  A  soldier  heard  of 
the  severe  sickness  of  his  wife.  He  applied  for  leave 
of  absence,  but  was  refused.  He  left ;  but  was 
retaken,  and  brought  in  as  a  deserter.  He  was 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  summoned  to  receive  sen- 
tence. He  stood  perfectly  unmoved  while  the 
officer  read  his  fearful  doom — "To  be  shot  to 
death  on  the  next  Friday."  Not  a  musde  twitehed, 
not  a  limb  quivered.  "  I  deserted  my  colours  ;  I 
deserve  it  Is  that  aU,  sir  t "  "  No,'^  repUed  the 
officer,  "  there  ii  something  more ; "  and  unfolding 
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ft  paper,  he  read  aloud  the  doomed  man's  pardon. 
The  undannted  spirit  which  severity  had  failed  to 
■love  wu  compleidy  broken  down  by  demency.  He 
dropped  to  the  ground,  shaking,  sobbing,  and  over- 
come ;  and  being  restored  to  the  ranks,  proved  him- 
self grateful  for  the  mercy  shown  him,  and  was 
soon  afterward  promoted. 

8711.  MEBC7,  ProTifion  for.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's doorkeeper  had  standing  orders  from  him,  that 
no  matter  how  great  might  Im  the  throng,  if  either 
senators  or  representatives  had  to  wait)  or  to  be 
tamed  away  without  an  audience,  he  mutt  tee,  before 
the  day  closed,  every  meseenaer  who  came  to  him  with 
a  petition  for  theeaving  of  life. — LiuUi  Hittorieal 
LighU. 

8718.  HESCnr,  SecalUiig.  One  of  the  most  affect- 
ing things  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  was  in  the  Church 
ol  the  "Succouring''  Virgin — ^that  is,  of  Mary, 
the  Succourer.  It  was,  I  believe,  in  one  of  the 
French  cities.  The  whole  church  was  filled  with 
tablets.  Here  was  one  of  an  officer,  for  three  days' 
deliverance^  on  such,  and  such,  and  such  dates. 
It  was  a  little  marble  slab  let  into  the  wall,  in- 
scribed with  letters  of  gold.  On  inquiring  and  com- 
paring dates,  I  found  it  was  during  the  battle  of 
Inkerman,  at  a  time  when  the  French  army  were 
in  great  danger.  The  man  had  been  preserved; 
and  when  he  came  back  he  put  up  in  tnis  church 
this  tablet,  recalling  the  mercy  of  God  in  sparing 
his  life.  Another  inscription  was  :  **  My  babe  was 
sick  ;  I  called  to  the  Virgin.  She  heard  me ;  and 
my  child  lives."  There  was  th^  tablet  that  cele- 
brated that  event.  And  I  could  not  read  these 
inscriptions  without  having  tears  fall  from  my  eyes 
like  drops  from  a  spice-bush  when  shaken  in  a  dewy 
morning.  — Betcher. 

8718.  MESSENOBB,  Test  of.  A  woman  once 
brought  John  Wesley  a  "remonstrance  from  the 
Lord,  for  laying  up  treasures,  taking  his  ease,  and 
caring  little  but  for  eating  and  drinking.  "God 
knows  me  better,"  said  Wesley  ;  "  and  had  He  sent 
you,  it  would  have  been  with  a  more  proper 
message." 

3714.  MESSIAH,  Christ  the.  At  a  solemn 
disputation  which  was  held  at  Venice,  in  the  last 
century,  between  a  Jew  and  a  Christian,  the 
Christian  strongly  argued  from  Daniel's  prophe<nr 
of  the  seventy  weeks,  that  Jesua  was  the  Messiah 
whom  the  Jews  had  long  expected,  from  the  pre- 
dictions of  their  prophets.  The  learned  rabbi  who 
preaided  at  this  disputation  was  so  forciblv  struck 
by  the  argument  that  he  put  an  end  to  the  tiusiness 
k^  saying,  "  Let  us  shut  up  our  Bibles,  for  if  we 
proceed  in  the  examination  of  this  prophemr  it  will 
make  us  all  become  Christians." — Biuwp  WaUon, 

8718.  METHODS,  The  twa  A  plain,  honest 
Christian,  on  being  called  by  a  profligate  worldling 
"a  Methodist,"  replied,  "Sir,  whether  you  are 
aware  of  it  or  not,  you  are  equally  a  Mlethodiat 
with  myself."  *'  How  T  how  !  "  rejoined  the  scoffer, 
with  many  oaths.  "  Pray  be  calm,"  said  the  other  ; 
"  there  are  but  two  methods — ^the  method  of  salva- 
tion and  the  method  of  damnation.  In  one  of  these 
you  certainly  are  ;  in  which  I  leave  with  you  to 
decide."    The  scoffer  was  silenced—  WhUecrou. 

8718.  MIIJTABY,am1iitioiiof.  None  knowi  how 
Kuch  villainy  lodges  in  this  little  retired  room  (the 


human  heart).  How  the  DevU  must  chuckle  at  his 
success  when  he  gets  a  fellow  to  think  himself  some- 
thing wonderful  because  he  can  drees  in  scarlet  or 
blue,  and  have  a  sword  by  his  side  and  a  feather  in 
his  hat ;  and  when  he  says  to  him  (and  the  poor  fool 
believes  it),  "  Tour  hands  are  far  too  delicate  to  be 
soiled  by  the  counter  and  the  shop;"  and  then 
whispers  to  himself,  "  Keep  them  for  bU)od — human 
blood  I " — Binney. 

8717.  MDID,  attd  tronblM.  When  I  am  assailed 
with  heavy  tribulations  I  rush  out  among  my  pigs, 
rather  than  remain  alone  by  myself.  Tko  human 
heart  is  like  a  millstone  in  a  miU ;  when  you  put 
wheat  under  it,  it  turns  and  grinds  and  bruises  the 
wheat  to  flour ;  if  you  put  no 'wheat,  it  still  grinds 
on,  but  then  'tis  itself  it  grinds  and  wears  away. — 
Luther. 

8718.  MIND,  Changs  ol  Dr.  Iawbou's  call  to 
Selkirk  had  been  singularly  oordiaL  One  individual 
only  was  opposed  to  it  During  a  pastoral  visitation 
at  this  person's  house  he  entered  into  conversation 
with  him  in  an  easy  and  friendly  style.  His  mild- 
ness, however,  was  not  reciprocated,  the  individual 
seeking  eveiy  opportunity  to  find  fault  with  him. 
He  had  consented,  after  some  solicitation,  to  partake 
of  tea  with  the  family.  At  the  conclusion  the  un- 
mcious  host  accused  his  young  pastor  of  uttering  a 
falsehood.  "  I  am  not  aware  of  having  committed  so 
grave  a  misdemeanour,"  said  the  minister.  "  Tes, 
you  have ;  for,  when  I  asked  you  to  stay  and  take 
tea  with  us,  you  replied  that  you  would  not,  and 
yet  you  have  done  both  ;  is  not  this  telling  a  lie  f " 
"You  must  have  read  the  story,"  answered  Dr. 
Lawson,  "  of  the  angels  in  Sodom,  who,  when  Lot 
pressed  them  to  enter  his  house  and  lodge  with  him 
during  the  night,  refused,  and  said,  *Nay;  but  we 
wHi  abide  in  the  ttreet  all  night;*  and,  instead  of 
doing  so,  when  Lot  pressed  them  much,  *They 
turned  in  unto  him,  and  entered  into  his  house ;  and 
he  made  them  a  feast,  and  did  bake  unleavened 
bread,  and  they  did  eat. '  Now,  do  vou  suppose  that 
these  angels  told  a  lie  t "  "  No ;  they  only  changed 
their  mindi."  "And  ao  I,  too,  have  just  changed 
my  mind,  and  have  remained  to  partake  of  your 
fare."  The  upbraider  was  undone. — Bev,  CharUe 
Bogert,  LL.D. 

8719.  MIND,  Channs  oil  Miss  Reynolds  had 
toasted  Goldsmith  as  the  ugliest  man  of  her  ac- 
quaintance. Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  "The 
'Traveller  "  Dr.  Johnson  read  it  aloud  from  beginning 
to  end  in  her  presence.  "Well,"  exclaimed  she, 
when  he  had  finished,  "  I  never  more  shall  think  Dr. 
Goldsmith  ugly." — Watkington  Irving, 

8720.  MIND,  folly  made  [vp.  Turning  over  a 
volume  of  valuable  autographs,  I  came  across  the 
bold,  manly  signature  of  my  old  friend  of  many 
years,  Dwight  L.  Moody.  Underneath  was  his 
favourite  text,  which  he  calls  up  in  an  emergency — 
as  Napoleon  used  to  call  up  Ney  at  critic^  times 
when  be  wanted  some  hani  fighting  done.  The 
text  is  Isaiah  i  7 :  "For  the  Lord  God  will  help 
me.  Therefore  shall  I  not  be  confounded  ;  there- 
fore have  I  set  my  face  like  a  flint ;  and  /  knew 
thai  I  shall  not  be  ashamed^" — Cfuyler, 

8781.  MIND,  inlhittneo  npon  Hm  body.  "Your 
pulse,"  said  the  doctor,  "is  in  greater  disorder  than 
it  should  be  from  the  degree  of  fever  yon  have. 
It  your  mind  at  eatet**    " No,  it  i$  not,**  was  Gold* 
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•mitb's  melanoboly  answer.  Thev  are  the  last  words 
we  hear  him  utter  in  this  melanoholy  world. — Life*8 
LaM  Hours, 

8722.  MINDi  keep  it  well  employed.  The  mind 
of  man  is  like  a  mill,  which  will  grind  whatever 
yon  put  into  it,  whether  it  be  husk  or  wheat.  The 
Devil  is  very  eager  to  have  his  turn  at  this  mill,  and 
to  employ  it  for  grinding  the  hnsk  of  vain  thonghta. 
Keep  the  wheat  of  the  Word  in  the  mind. — WUUams, 
ofWem, 

8723.  MIND,  not  to  be  left  nntUled.  Tbelwall 
thought  it  very  unfair  to  influence  a  child's  mind 
by  inculcating  any  opinions  before  it  should  have 
come  to  yean  of  discretion  and  be  able  to  choose 
for  itself.  I  showed  him  my  garden,  and  told  him 
it  wa»my  botanical  garden.  "  How  so  f "  said  he ; 
"  it  is  covered  with  weeds."  '*  Oh,*'  I  replied,  **  that 
is  only  because  it  has  not  yet  come  to  its  age  of 
discretion  and  choice.  The  weeds,  you  see,  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  grow,  and  I  thought  it  unfair 
in  me  to  prejudice  the  soil  towards  roses  and  straw- 
berries.—Cb2eri(2^e'«  Table  Talk. 

8724.  MIND,  should  be  dear  of  idle  habita.  In 
a  certain  chamber  which  I  saw  at  Beaulieu,  in  the 
New  Forest)  a  cobweb  is  never  seen.  It  is  a  large 
lumber-room,  and  is  never  swept ;  yet  no  spider 
ever  defiles  it  with  the  emblems  of  neglect  It  is 
roofed  with  chestnut,  and  for  some  reason — ^I  know 
not  what — spiders  will  not  come  near  that  wood  by 
the  year  together.  The  same  thpg  was  mentioned 
to  me  in  the  corridors  of  Winchester  School ;  I  was 
told,  "No  spiders  ever  come  here."  Our  minds 
should  be  equally  dear  of  idle  habits,  ^^uf^eim. 

8726.  MIND,  standard  of  the  man.  Dr.  Watts 
was  remarkable  for  the  vivacity  of  his  conversational 
powers,  which  he  nevertheless  exercised  with  great 
modesty.  Being  one  day  in  the  company  of  some 
friends,  he  overheard  a  stranger  say,  *'What,  is 
that  the  great  Dr.  Watts  f "  The  Doctor,  who  was 
of  low  stature,  turning  to  the  gentleman  from  whom 
the  exclamation  of  surprise  had  emanated,  good- 
humouredly  repeated  the  following  appropriate  verse 
from  one  of  his  lyric  poems : — 

"  Were  I  so  tall  to  reach  the  Pole, 
Or  mete  the  ooean  with  my  span, 
I  must  be  meamired  by  mv  soul ; 
The  mind's  the  standard  of  the  man." 

8726.  MINISTEB,  A  fidthftiL  The  inhabitants 
of  the  city  of  Thesus,  being  besieged  by  the  Athe- 
nians, maide  a  law  that  whosoever  would  motion  a 
peace  to  be  conduded  with  the  enemy  should  die 
the  death.  Their  dty  began  to  be  distressed  and 
the  people  to  perish  with  the  sword  and  famine. 
Hegetorides,  a  dtizen,  pitying  the  estate  of  his 
country,  took  a  halter  about  his  ne<^,  came  to  the 
judgment-place,  and  spake — "  My  masterB,deal  with 
me  as  you  will ;  but  in  any  case  make  peace  with 
the  Athenians,  that  my  country  may  be  saved  by 
my' death  1 "  My  case  is  like  this  man's.  I  know 
not  my  danger  in  these  things.  I  see  you,  my  dear 
and  native  countrymen,  perish — it  pitieth  ma  I 
come  with  a  rope  about  my  neck  to  save  you.  How- 
soever it  goeth  vnth  me,  I  labour  that  you  may  have 
the  gospd  preached  among  you.  Though  it  eoH  my 
life,  I  think  it  well  bestowed  1—  John  Penry  ( Wdui 
Martyr,  1688). 

8727.  MDHBTEB^Aftdiilfiil.  An  eminent  minis- 


ter  was  once  driven  from  a  church  in  this  state  by 
the  majority  of  that  church,  who  refused  to  sustain 
his  bold  preaching  against  balls  and  wine  frolics. 
After  he  left  them  their  vine  was  blighted,  and  no 
Divine  blessing  attended  their  worship  or  their  work. 
At  length  they  recalled  him  to  their  pulpit;  he 
preached  more  pungently  than  before  against  worldl  v 
conformities,  and  glorious  revivals  made  that  church 
a  **  fruitful  fidd."— Cuy^er. 

8728.  MINISTBI^  A  faithfiiL  Mr.  Fletcher  was 
once  offered  the  parish  of  Durham  ;  but  be  rejected 
it,  saying,  "  There  is  too  much  money,  and  too  little 
labour."  He  was  then  offered  Madeley,  with  but 
half  the  salaiy,  its  vicar  being  glsul  to  vacate  it  for 
Durham.  Here  Mr.  Fletcher  lived  happily  and 
died  blessed. 

8729.  MINISTEB,  Duties  of.  Dr.  Lindsay  Alex- 
ander was  once  conversing  with  a  successful  mer- 
chant. The  merchant  said  to  him,  "  If  it  is  a  fair 
question,  what  do  you  get?"  He  told  him.  "WeU," 
he  answered,  '*  is  that  all  you  get  ?  And  what  do 
you  do  for  that  ?"  <*  In  the  first  place,"  said  Mr. 
Alexander,  "  I  compose  and  write  what  would  be 
fully  two  pretty  thick  octavo  volumes — about  as 
much  as  any  literary  man,  bending  over  his  pen, 
thinks  of  doing,  and  more  than  some  do,  in  a  year  ; 
in  the  next  place,  I  have  to  do  as  much  speaking 
every  week  as  a  lawrer  at  the  bar  in  good  practice  ; 
then,  in  the  third  place,  to  do  as  much  visitine  as 
a  surgeon  in  average  practice  would  do ;  an^  in 
the  next  place,  I  thii^k  I  write  as  many  letters  as 
many  of  you  great  merchants  da"  The  merchant 
replied,  "  Wdl,  they  may  say  as  much  as  they  please 
about  ministers  getting  too  much  for  their  work, 
but  none  of  us  would  do  half  your  work  for  four 
times  your  pay."  ,. 

8780.  MINISTEB,  Going  to  hear.  A  lady  who 
was  present  at  the  Ix>rd's  Supper,  where  the  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Erskine  was  assisting,  was  mudi  impressed 
by  his  discourse.  She  went  again  the  next  Sabbath 
to  hear  him.  But  she  felt  none  of  those  strong  im- 
presdons  she  experienced  on  the  former  occasion. 
Wondering  at  this,  she  called  on  Mr.  Erskine^  and 
stating  the  case,  asked  what  might  be  the  reason 
of  such  a  difference  in  her  feelings.  He  replied, 
**  Madame,  the  reason  is  this — laet  Saibath  you  went 
to  hear  Jeeue  Ohritt;  but  to-day  you  have  come  to 
hear  Ebeneser  Erskine." 

8781.  MINISTEB^  of  death.  A  story  is  tdd  of 
a  soldier  who  was  condemned  to  be  shot,  but  after 
sentence  a  pardon  was  granted,  not  to  be  prodmeed 
tiU  the  J/ut  momewL  No  one  was  to  know  anything 
about  it  except  the  commander.  Accordingly  the 
culprit  was  led  to  the  appointed  spot.  His  coffin  was 
on  the  grass  beside  a  new-cut  grave  ;  the  firing  party 
was  drawn  up,  with  instructions  that  when  the  com- 
mander waved  his  handkerchief  they  were  to  de- 
spatch their  victim.  The  eyes  of  the  doomed  man 
were  bandaged,  and  he  knelt  down  before  the  flash- 
ing row  of  muskets  pointed  at  his  heart.  The  eyes 
of  the  firing  party  were  fixed  on  the  commander  for 
the  agnal,  and  he  put  his  hand  into  his  breast  to 
draw  forth  the  pardon.  In  hit  eonfusion  he  drew 
forth  hie  handkerchirf;[oiD.  the  instant  the  hoarse 
rattle  of  the  muskets  woke  the  echoes,  the  curling 
smoke  filled  the  air,  and  the  soldier  lay  a  bleeding 
corpse  prone  on  the  ground  beside  the  new-made 
grave.    Think  of  the  remorse  of  the  commander  at 
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his  f«Ul  error  1  Even  such  most  be  the  restilt  and 
such  the  remoiw  of  that  minister  who  forgets  his 
theme  in  his  anxiety  about  himself.  He  may  be  the 
appointed  herald  of  pardon,  bat  the  actual  minister 
4rf  death. 

8782.  MmiSTBB,  Humility  in.  The  Bey.  S. 
Pearoe^  being  one  week-day  evening  in  London, 
asked  a  friend  where  he  oomd  hear  a  good  sermon. 
Two  places  were  mentioned.  "Well,"  said  he, 
•<  tdl  me  the  characters  of  the  preachers^  that  I  may 

choose."     **  Mr.  D ,"  said  his  friend,  *<  exhibits 

the  orator,  and  is  much  admired  for  hispulpit 
eloquence."    •*  And  what  is  the  other?"    <<Why,  I 

hardly  know  what  to  say  of  Mr.  0 ;  he  wlwtkjm 

throws  himself  in  the  background,  and  yoa  see  his 
Master  only."  ''That's  the  man  for  me,  then," 
said  the  amiable  Fearoe ;  "  let  us  go  and  hear  him." 

8788.  MIUIBTEK,  FTay«r  for  nnoo&TWtad.  The 
Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard,  the  predecessor  of  the  far- 
famed  President  Edwards,  was  engaged  by  bis 
people  on  an  emergency.  They  soon  found  them- 
selves disappointed,  for  he  gave  no  indications  of 
a  renewed  and  serious  mind.  lathis  difficulty  their 
resource  was  prayer.  They  agreed  to  set  apart  a  day 
for  special  fasting  and  prayer,  in  reference  to  their 
pastor.  Many  of  the  persons  meeting  for  this  pur- 
pose had  necessarily  to  pass  the  door  of  the  minister. 
Mr.  Stoddard  hailed  a  plain  man  whom  he  knew,  and 
addressed  him,  "  What  is  all  this  I  What  is  doing 
to-day  ?  "  The  reply  was,  **  The  peojole,  nr,  are  oU 
meeting  to  pray  for  your  Gomsernonr  It  sank  into 
his  heart  He  exclaimed  to  himself,  <<Then  it  is 
time  I  prayed  for  myself  1 "  He  was  not  seen  that 
day.  He  was  seeking  in  solitude  what  they  were 
asking  in  company ;  and,  "  while  they  were  yet 
spealung,"  they  were  heard  and  answered.  The 
pastor  gave  unqueetionable  evidence  of  the  change ; 
he  laboured  amongst  a  beloved  and  devoted  people 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  was,  for  that  period, 
deservedly  ranked  among  the  most  able  and  useful 
of  Ohristian  ministers, 

8784.   HINIBTBI^  Praying  for.    One  of  the 

greenest  spots  upon  earth  was  the  parish  of  St 
Peter's,  Dundee,  when  the  lovely  M'Cheyne  was 
its  pastor.  He  thus  records  in  his  diaiy  the  spirit  of 
prayer  which  prevailed  among  his  people : — "  Many 
pra}*er-meetings  were  formed,  some  of  which  were 
strictly  private,  and  others,  conducted  by  persons 
of  some  Christian  experience,  were  open  to  persons 
under  concern  at  one  another's  houses.  At  the 
time  of  my  return  from  the  mission  to  the  Jews  I 
found  ihirty-iUne  such  meetings  held  weeldy  in  con- 
nection with  the  congregation. 

8786.  MINI8TEB,  UnconTorted.  Dr.  Chalmers 
became  a  preacher,  alas  !  before  he  became  a  Chrii- 
tian.  It  ia  said  that  after  his  first  settlement,  and 
when  botany  had  proved  to  him  an  all-engrossing 
pursuit,  he  was  followed  one  Sunday  morning  by 
his  beadle,  and  reminded  of  the  fact  he  had  for- 
gotten, that  it  was  the  hour  for  public,  worship. 
Dr.  Ciialmers  hastened  into  the  pulpit,  and  as  he 
took  off  his  hat  the  flowers  he  had  been  culling 
fell  out  upon  his  face,  exhibiting  the  evident  indica- 
tions of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  just 
engaged.  After  his  settlement  at  Kilmany  his 
preaching  ran  mainly  upon  moral  proprieties,  and 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  great  peculiarities  which 
the  gospel  enshrines  and  diiscovera    Here,  however, 


it  pleased  God  to  meet  with  him,  and  for  the  rest 
of  his  ministry  few  men  could  have  been  more 
faithful  to  central  truth  than  he. 

8786.  HIHISTESIAL  dntiei,  nnftilfUlod.  I 
heard  of  a  Bishop  of  England  that  went  on  visita- 
tion. And  as  it  was  the  custom  when  the  Bishop 
should  come  to  be  rung  into  the  town,  the  great 
bell's  clapper  was  fallen  down,  the  tyall  was  broken, 
so  that  the  Bishop  could  not  be  rung  into  the  town. 
There 'was  a  great  matter  made  of  this,  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  parish  were  much  blamed  for  it  in  the 
visitation.  The  Bishop  was  somewhat  quick  with 
them,  and  signified  that  he  was  much  offended. 
They  made  their  answers,  and  excused  themselves 
as  well  as  they  could.  "It  was  a  chance,"  said 
they,  ''that  the  dapper  hnk%  and  we  coi^d  not 
get  it  mended!  by-and-by ;  we  must  tarry  till  we 
can  have  it  done ;  it  shall  be  amended  as  shortly 
as  may  be."  Among  the  others  there  was  one  wiser 
than  the  r^  and  he  comes  up  to  the  Bishop. 
"Why,nmy  lord,"  said  he,  "doth  your  lordship 
make  so  great  a  matter  of  the  bell  Uiat  lacketh  his 
clapper  T  Here  is  a  bell,"  said  he,  and  pointed  to 
the  pulpit,  "that  hath  lacked  a  clapper  this  twenty 
years.  We  have  a  parson  that  fetcheth  out  of  this 
benefice  fifty  pound  (equal  to  £760)  every  year,  but 
we  never  see  him." — Latimer. 

8787.  millSTEBIAL  raooou,  Secret  ol  An 
old  man^'who  kept  a  toll-bar,  being  asked  by  a 
traveller  how  a  clei^gyman  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  getting  on,  "He  must  get  on,"  was 
the  reply ;  "for  he  lavs  at  sin  as  if  he  were  knock- 
ing down  an  ox."       "^ 

8788.  MIHI8TER8,  Appmnt  fsrfonr  of  MunA. 
It  is  applicable  to  some  ministers  what  is  observed 
of  the  carbund^  By  its  colour,  lustre,  and  fiery 
sparklings  it  seems  to  be  actually  on  fire^  but  hsus 
only  the  name  and  appearance  of  it — Dr.  WiUiam 
Bates. 

8789.  HINI8TBB8,  Dangen  of.  An  oldJChris- 
tian  of  Elberf  eld  was  in  the  habit  of  making  various 
notes  in  the  margin  of  his  Biblei  Thus  by  our 
Lord's  question,  "Where  are  the  ninet"  he  had 
written^the  following*words : — "I  will  telllthee,  Lord 
Jesus ;  "they  have  remained  witih  the  priests."  Well, 
ministers  cannot  always  prevent  people  from  stop- 
ping with  them  instead  of  pushing  on  towards 
Christ,  but  all  their  endeavour  and  desire  should 
surely  be  [to  lead  the  souls  away  from  men,  even 
unto  Christ  Himself. — Pastor  Funde. 

8740.  l[INISTEB8,howdofh6yIlTe7  I  wonder 
whether  some  of  the  people  who  come  to  hear 
Christ's  servants  ever  ask  themselves  the  qiiastion« 
"  How  do  these  ministers  lire  and  pay  their  way  f " 
"I  thought  they  preached  for  souls,"  said  one  of 
these  spiritual  mendicants  to  Mr.  Spurgeon,  who 
required  an  able  and  intelligent  preacher  for  the 
munificent  sum  of  £60  a  year.  "So  thev  do," 
replied  the  famons  preacherj;  "but  they  would  need 
some  thousands  of  souls  of  your  size  to  keep  them 
from  starving." — Henry  Varley. 

8741.  MINI8TEB8,  mnit  put  away  morose 
habits.  At  the  Synod  of  Moscow,  held  by  King 
Goutran  A.D.  686,  bishops  were  forbidden  to  keep 
dogs  in  their  houses,  or  birds  of  prey,  lest  the  poor 
should  be  bit  by  these  animals  instead  of  being  fed. 
Should  not  all  ministers  be  equally  concerned  to 
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chaae  away  all  morose  habits,  angiy  tetaipen,  and 
repulaivB  manners,  which  might  ttiscoorage  the  ap- 
proach of  inquiring  sonlB  who  desire  to  know  of  us 
the  way  of  salvation  ? 

S742.  MINI8TEBS,  most  remember  the  ignoraiit. 
When  I  preach  I  sink  myself  deep  down.  I  regard 
neither  doctors  nor  magistrates,'  of  whom  are  here 
in  this  church  above  forty ;  bat  /  have  an  eye  to  the 
mtdtUude  of  young  people,  diildren,  and  eervante,  of 
whom  are  more  than  two  thousand*  I  preach  to 
those,  directing  myself  to  them  that  have  need' 
thereof.  Will  not  the  rest  hear  met  The  door 
stands  open  xmto  them;  they  may  begone. — Luther, 

874S.  MINI8TEB8,miutremember the  ignorant. 
The  great  bell  of  Moscow  is  too  large  to  be  hung  ; 
the  question  arises,  What  was  the  use  of  making  it  ? 
Some  preachers  are  so  learned  that  they  cannot 
make  Uiemselves  understood,  or  else  cannot  bring 
their  minds  to  preach  plain  gospel  sermons  ;  here, 
too,  the  same  question  might  be  asked. — Spurgeon, 

S7M.  UNISTEBS,  need  extra  grace.  I  was  in 
Cologne  on  a  very  rainy  day,  and  I  was  looking  out 
for  similes  and  metaphors,  as  I  generally  am ;  but  I 
had  nothing  on  earth  to  look  at  in  the  square  of  the 
city  but  an  old  pump,  and  what  kind  of  a  simile  I 
could  make  out  of  it  I  could  not  tell.  All  traffic 
seemed  suspended,  it  rained  so  hard  ;  but  I  noticed 
A  woman  come  to  the  pump  with  a  bucket.  Pre- 
sently I  noticed  a  man  come  in  with  a  bucket ;  nay, 
he  came  with  a  yoke  and  two  buckets.  As  I  kept 
on  writing  and  looking  out  every  now  and  then,  I 
saw  the  same  friend  with  the  often-buckets  and 
blue  blouse  coming  to  the  same  pump  again.  In 
the  course  of  the  morning  I  think  I  saw  him  a 
dozen  times.  I  thought  to  myself,  ''Ah,  you  do 
not  fetch  water  for  your  own  house,  I  am  persuaded ; 
you  are  a  water-carrier ;  you  fetch  water  for  lots  of 
people,  and  that  is  why  you  come  oftener  than  any- 
body else.'*  Now,  there  was  a  meaning  in  that  at 
once  to  my  soul,  that,  inasmuch  that  I  had  not  only 
to  go  to  Christ  for  mytdf  but  had  been  made  a 
water-carrier  to  carry  the  water  of  everlasting  life 
to  others,  I  must  come  a  great  deal  oftener  than 
anybody  else. — Spurgeon, 

8745.  HDHSTEBS,  Pay  of.  Ministers  are  not 
as  well  paid  as  cricket-players,  and  for  a  good 
reason — i^eligion  is  not  the  national  game.  The 
utmost  a  minister  can  say  is  what  the  farmer  said 
of  his  cow  when  grazing  on  the  bare  top  of  a  lofty 
hill,  "If  she  has  a  poor  pasture,  she  has  a  fine 
prospect'* — Dr,  Macfadyen, 

874k6.  MINISTEBS,  Payment  o£  It  must  be 
remembered  as  among  the  anomalies  of  Welsh  reli- 
gious life,  that  it  combines  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
sermons  with  a  marvellous  disregard  for  the  tem- 
poral comfort  of  the  preacher.  On  one  occasion  a 
woman  said  to  Mr.  Evans,  as  he  came  out  of  the 
pulpit,  "  Well,  Ohristmas  Evans,  we  are  back  with 
your  stipend ;  but  I  hope  you  will  be  paid  at  the 
Resurrection.  Tou  have  given  us  a  wonderful  ser- 
mon." "Yes,  yes,"  was  his  quick  reply;  "no 
doubt  of  that ;  but  what  am  1  to  do  till  I  get 
there?  And  there  is  the  old  white  mare  that 
carries  me — ^what  will  she  do  ?  Por  her  there  will 
be  no  Resurrection.  But  what  will  you  do  f  What 
reward  will  you  get  for  your  unfaithfulness  at  the 
Resurrection  ?  It's  hard,  but  I  shall  get  on  at  the 
Resurrection  ;  but  you,  who  got  on  so  well  in  the 


world,  may  change  places  with  me  at  the  Resurreo- 
tion." — lAfe  of  Christmas  Evans, 

8747.  MINISTEBS,  Petrified.  At  Antwerp  Pair, 
among  many  curiosities  advertised  by  huge  pamtings 
and  big  drums,  I  observed  a  booth  containing  "a 
great  wonder,"  to  be  seen  for  a  penny  a  head  ;  it 
was  a  petrified  tmm,  I  did  not  expend  the  amount  - 
required  for  admission,  for  I  had  seen  so  many 
petrified  men  for  nothing,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
pulpit — lifeless,  careless,  destitute  of  common  sense, 
and  altogether  inert,  though  occupied  with  the 
weightiest  business  which  man  could  undertake.— 
Spurgeon, 

8748.  HINISTEBS,  ehonld  be  picked  men.  It 
is  said  of  the  Egyptians  that  they  chose  their,  priests 
from  the  most  learned  of  their  philosophers,  and 
then  they  esteemed  their  priests  so  highly  that  they 
chose  their  kings  from  them.  We  require  to  have 
for  God's  ministers  the  pick  of  all  the  Christian 
host ;  such  men,  indeed,  that  if  the  nation  wanted 
kings  they  could  not  do  better  than^elevate  them 
to  the  throne. — Spurgeon, 

8749.  UmiBTBT,  and  degrees^  A  young  man 
who  was  torn  between  his  friends  and  his  oonsoienoe 
once  wrote  to  Wiiitefield,  his  spiritual  father,  on 
the  subject  of  taking  a  degree  before  he  commenced 
preaching,  when  that  noble  man  replied,  "The 
highest  degree  on  earth  is  to  be  a  mobbed,  stoned, 
pelted  Methodist  preacher ; — ^you  may  die  with  the 
blood  of  souls  on  you  before  you  get  a  degree  ; — go 
and  preach  the  gospeL" — Denton, 

8760.  MINISTRY,  and  reality.  "My  lord," 
said  Betterton,  the  tragedian,  to  a  bishop  who  was 
conversing  with  him  on  the  different  effects  pro- 
duced by  acting  and  preaching,  "  the  stage  would 
soon  be  deserted  if  the  actors  spoke  like  preachers. 
We  players  speak  of  things  imaginary  as  though 
they  were  real,  and  too  many  of  the  clergy  speak  of 
things  real  as  though  they  were  imaginary." 

8761.  MINISTRY,  Call  to.  A  good  Methodist 
elder  was  listening  to  a  young  mechanic,  who  thought 
he  had  a  call  to  give  up  his  shop  and  go  to  preaching. 
"I  feel,"  said  the  yoimg  ardent,  "that  I  have  a  cidl 
to  preach."  Hast  thou  noticed  wheiher  people  teem 
to  have  a  eaU  to  hear  thee  t "  said  the  shrewd  old  man. 
"  I  have  always  noticed  that  a  true  call  of  the  Lord 
may  be  known  by  this,  that  people  have  a  call  to 
hear  thee." — DentoTu 

8762.  MINISTRY,  Diffienltiea  of.  Writmg  in 
those  early  times  from  the  then  West,  a  man  said, 
"  Send  us  a  minister  who  can  swim."  The  question 
was  asked,  what  was  meant  by  such  a  request  as 
that.  The  reply  came,  *'  The  last  man  we  had,  in 
order  to  keep  an  appointment,  had  to  cross  a  fierce, 
rushing  stream,  and  he  was  drowned  in  the  attempt. 
Send  us  a  man  who  can  swim." — Talmage, 

8768.  MINISTRY,  Difficulties  of.  It  was  by 
suffering  (he  was  laid  aside  for  two  years  from  active 
duties)  he  was  being  prepared  for  the  work  of  his 
Ufe.  Long  after,  in  the  busy  Canonbury  days,  Dr. 
Raleigh  mentioned  to  one  of  his  deacons  the  reluc- 
tance he  felt  when  he  saw  it  his  duty  to  point  out  to 
young  men  who  aspired  to  the  office  of  the  ministry 
the  difficulties  and  trials  of  the  vocation,  "They 
come  here,"  he  said, "  and  they  see  the  place  crowded ; 
they  hear  me  preach,  and  it  all  seems  easy  and 
natural;  and  straightway  they  get  a  desire  to  do 
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the  Muna  Ah  1  they  little  know  what  it  hai  cost 
me  to  attain  to  this  I " — L{fe  of  Dr.  Raleigh, 

8764.  UNISTET,  ended.  We  have  beard  of  a 
diergyman,  now  departed,  who,  during  a  lengthened 
ministry,  bad  maintained  a  most  reapectable  name 
as  a  steward  of  God's  mysteries.  He  was  seized 
with  a  serions  illness.  A  brother  in  the  ministry, 
who  frequently  was  at  his  bedside^  found  him  now, 
■8  the  realities  of  eternity  began  to  come  Teiy  near, 
in  not  a  little  spiritual  darkness.  Text  after  text  of 
the  Word  was  quoted ;  but  still  no  light.  At  last, 
one  morning  early,  as  the  brother,  who  had  left  him 
the  night  before  in  this  state,  returned  to  the  sick- 
chaml^r,  he  was  sainted  by  a  voice  of  gladness. 
^^Now,'*  said  the  joyful  mui,  ''all  is  well"  The 
window  of  the  room  looked  out  to  the  street,  where 
there  were  passing  at  the  time  many  of  the  people 
to  thehr  work.  The  clergyman  looked  at  them — 
they  were  part  of  his  own  flock ;  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears ;  his  bowels  were  yearning  over  them,  and  he 
exclaimed,  '*  Now  I  could  prtach  I "  His  former 
peaching  he  did  not  deem  preaching  at  all.  But 
his  course  was  ended.  He  never  rose  from  that 
bed. — Bow  to  Preach. 

8T66.  MINISTBT,  Faithfolneii  In.  The  old 
eoloured  preacher  was  wise  in  his  generation  who 
absolutely  refused  to  preach  on  the  sin  of  robbing 
hen-roosts,  because  it  always  produced  a  coldness  in 
the  congregation  to  preach  on  such  matters.  One 
of  the  foremost  ministers  in  our  Church  made  him- 
eslf  so  obnoxious  to  the  gospel-hungiy  soul  of  one  of 
the  legal  lights  of  his  oongreffation,  by  preaching 
frequently  on  the  duty  of  Ohristian  giving,  that  he 
drove  him  to  complain  mournfully,  ''We  want  a 
minister  who  will  preach  the  gospel  I  *' 

8759.  MINI8TB7,  how  it  ihonld  be  carried  on. 

Passing  through  the  chambers  of  the  factory  at 
Sevres,  we  olnerved  an  artist  drawing  a  picture 
upon  a  vase.  We  watched  him  for  several  minntes, 
but  he  appeared  to  be  quite  unconscious  of  our  obser- 
vation. Parties  of  visitors  passed  through  the  room, 
glanced  at  his  work  more  or  less  hurriedly,  and 
made  remarks;  but  he,  as  a  deaf  man,  heard  not,  and 
as  a  dead  man  regarded  not.  Why  should  he  t  Had 
he  not  royal  work  on  hand  f  What  mattered  to  him 
the  approbation  or  the  criticism  of  passers-by  t  They 
did  not  get  between  him  and  the  light,  and  therefore 
they  were  no  hindrance,  though  they  certainly  were 
no  help.  "Well,"  thought  we,  "after  this  fashion 
should  we  devote  ouif  heart  and  soul  to  the  miniatry 
which  we  have  received.  This  one  thing  I  do." — 
Clerical  Library. 

8767.  minSTBT,  Lore  ol  I  know  the  solitary 
vale  in  my  native  land  which  was  ransacked  and 
n)oiIed  by  a  troop  of  murderous  horsemen,  which 
the  people  bore  patiently  until  their  godly  minister 
was  driven  with  the  rest  of  the  spoil ;  and  I  know 
well  the  proud  eminence,  the  northern  barrier  of  the 
valley,  whereon  the  people,  shrouded  in  the  mists  of 
the  morning,  gathered  themselves  to  the  rescue  of 
the  beloved  man ;  and  when  the  doud  rolled  its 
skirts  from  around  the  ministers  of  Heaven's  ven- 
geance, there  they  stood,  to  dispute  it  with  the 
armed  and  embattled  chivalry  of  hell,  and  broke 
them  in  their  godly  wrath  as  tne  potsherd  is  broken 
in  pieces,  and  in  their  fury  dashed  the  horse  and 
his  rider  into  the  abyss  which  yawned  beneath  to 
receive  the  sons  of  BeliaL    It  vas  not  the  fnan  but 


the  Word  of  Chd  which  moved  the  people  so.  The 
Word  of  God  was  very  precious  to  their  sonla  For 
I  have  seen  in  the  same  valley  the  dose  amphi- 
theatre of  rocks,  where  they  were  seen  to  sit  shrouded 
in  twilight;  with  the  stream  rushing  amongst  their 
feet,  to  listen  to  their  pastor's  voice,  their  only  earthly 
possession,  which  truly  they  would  not  part  with,  and 
see  suffocated  with  a  burning  brand,  but  preferred 
rather  to  die.  And  the  Lord  delivered  their  enemies 
into  their  hands  and  saved  their  beloved  pteacher. 
— Edward  Irving. 

8768.  HINI8TBT,  may  be  iliort  yet  preeiona. 
The  less  thaft  one  year's  ministry  <^  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Spencer,  who  was  drowned  while  bathing  in  the 
Mersey,  is  still  remembered  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  half  a  century.  Its  tragic  termination  made  its 
memory  more  widely  and  lastingly  known.  Imme- 
diately before  leaving  his  home  for  bathing  he  had 
repeated  the  hymn  iMginning  with  the  words,  "  God 
moves  in  a  mysterious  way." — Spencer  PeamiaU. 

8769.  HINISTBT,  not  to  be  Jndgedliy  its  popu- 
larity. John  Foster  was  wont  to  say  that  he  was 
never  asked  twice  to  occupy  the  same  pulpit ;  yet 
who  will  deny  that  John  Foster  was  an  able  minis- 
ter of  the  New  Testament?— i>r.  Pwrher. 

8780.  HINI8TBT,  of  lore.  For  the  pnipoee  of 
writing  out  his  sermons,  Brousson  (a  proscribed 
Huguenot  preacher)  carried  about  with  hun  a  small 
board  which  he  caUed  his  "Wilderness  Table." 
With  this  placed  upon  his  knees,  he  wrote  the  ser- 
mons, for  the  most  part  in  woods  and  caves.  He 
copied  out  seventeen  of  these  sermons,  which  he  sent 
to  Louis  Xiy.,  to  show  him  that  what  he  preached 
in  the  deserts  contained  nothing  but  the  pure  Word 
of  G^  and  that  he  only  exhorted  the  people  to  obey 
God  and  to  give  glory  to  Him.  .  .  .  One  would 
have  expected  tha^  under  the  bitter  persecutions 
which  Brousson  had  suffered  during  so  many  years, 
they  would  have  been  full  of  denunciation ;  on  the 
contrary,  Ihey  were  only  fuU  of  love.  His  words 
were  omy  burning  when  he  censured  his  hearers  for 
not  remaining  faithful  to  their  Church  and  to  their 
God— iS^OeSi 

8761.  HINI8TBT,  Preparation  for.  Among  the 
early  Waldenses  a  requisite  for  ordination,  we  are 
told,  was,  that  the  candidate  be  able  to  repeat  from 
memory  the  four  Gospels,  together  with  all  the 
Epistles  and  the  Book  of  Psalms.  Would  that  the 
same  rule  were  enforced  elsewhere  to-day  1  There 
might  be  fewer  ordinations,  but  there  would  be 
better  preachers  of  the  Word  of  God. — H,  L. 
HoMtinge. 

8768.  HINISTBT,  Beqnirementa  ot     We  are 

about  to  lose  our  minister  here,  in .     We  have 

a  large  congregation  and  a  beautiful  church.  From 
what  I  hear,  the  people  will  be  very  reasonable  if 
the  right  candidate  appears.  We  would  like  a  man 
as  eloquent  as  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  as  spiritual  as  Dr. 
John  Hall,  a  little  like  Moody  and  Beecher,  and 
somewhat  like  Jonathan  EdwMds.  One  side  aisle 
of  the  church  believes  in  the  Catechism,  and  the 
other  aisle  does  not.  Down  the  middle  aisle  they 
believe  in  a  minister  who  can  fill  up  the  gallery.  If 
yon  know  of  any  man  like  this,  who  has  married  an 
unscriptural  angel  (because  feminine\  won't  you  tell 
the  man  about  our  church — ^particularly  if  his  father* 
in-law  is  wealthy  X'-^AfMrican. 
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8768,  UnnSTBT,  Bespect  for.  A  military  friend 
of  Mrs.  Barrington,'  wife  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
applied  to  his  lordship  with  a  view  to  becoming 
a  clergyman,  thinking  that  the  Bishop  might  be 
enabl^  to  provide  for  him.  The  worthy  prelate 
asked  him  how  much  income  he  required ;  to  which 
the  gentleman  replied  that  five  hundred  a  year 
would  make  him  a  happy  man  !  "  You  shall  have 
it/'  said  the  Bishop ;  "  but  not  out  of  the  patrimony 
of  the  Church.  /  toiU  not  deprive  a  vforthy  and 
regular  divine  to  provide  for  a  neeessitoiu  rdation, 
Tou  shall  have  the  sum  you  mention  yearly  out  of 
my  own  pocket." — Clerical  Anecdotes, 

8764.  MIRACLE,  Pretended.  In  the  monastery 
at  Isenach  stands  an  image  which  I  have  seen. 
.When  a  wealthy  person  came  hither  to  pray  to  it 
(it  was  Mary  with  her  child),  the  child  turned  away 
his  face  from  the  sinner  to  the  mother ;  but  if  the 
sinner  gave  liberally  to  that  monastery,  then  the 
child  turned  to  him  again ;  and  if  he  promised  to 
give  more,  then  the  child  showed  itself  very  friendly 
and  loving,  and  stretched  out  its  arms  over  him  in 
the  form  of  a  cross.  But  this  picture  and  image 
was  made  hollow  within,  and  prepared  with  locks, 
lines,  and  screws,  and  behind  it  stood  a  knave  to 
move  them — and  so  were  the  people  mocked  and 
deceived,  who  took  it  to  be  a  miracle ! — Luther. 

8760.  MIRACLES,  Neoesalty  of  a  belief  in.  In 
conversation  with  a  Fellow  of  Oxford  XJnlvenity, 
who  had  attended  the  lectures  of  a  celebrated  pro- 
fessor there  on  miradea,  I  was  told  that  at  the 
end  of  the  series  this  teacher  of  the  young  men  had 
said,  "Well,  gentlemen,  if  you  believe  in  miracles, 
you  will  be  nothing  better  ;  and  if  you  do  not,  you 
will  be  nothing  worse."  Why,  our  religion  rests 
on  supernatural  facts — the  incarnation  and  the 
resurrection  of  our  Lord.  What  could  be  the  in- 
fluence on  the  minds  of  young  men  who  listened 
to  this  teaching,  and  what  would  be  the  character 
of  their  preaching  when  they  occupied  the  pulpits 
of  the  Church  ? — Binney. 

8766.  MIRTH,  and  prayer.  There  is  a  story 
told  of  William  Guthrie,  author  of  the  "  Christian's 
Saving  Interest,"  that  on  one  occasion  he  had  been 
entertoining  a  company  with  mirth-provoking  anec- 
dotes, and  being  called  on  afterwards  to  pray,  he 
poured  out  his  heart  with  such  deep-felt  fervour  to 
God  that  all  were  melted.  When  they  rose  from 
their  knees,  Durham  of  Glasgow,  a  '*  grave,  solid 
man,'*  as  he  is  described,  took  him  by  the  hand 
and  said,  "Willie,  you  are  a  happy  man  ;ifl  had 
laughed  as  much  ae  you  did  a  while  ago,  I  could 
not  have  prayed  for  four-and-twenty  hours." — Dr, 
Ker, 

8767.  MIRTH,  SnperfleiaL  A  French  physician 
was  once  consulted  by  a  person  who  was  subject  to 
the  most  gloomy  fits  of  melancholy.  He  advised 
his  patient  to  mix  in  scenes  of  gaiety,  and  particu- 
larly to  frequent  the  Italian  theatre ;  and  added, 
"  If  Carlini  does  not  dispel  your  gloomy  complaint, 
your  case  must  be  desperate  indeed."  The  reply 
of  the  patient  is  worthy  attention.  "Alas  I  sir,  I 
am  Carlini ;  and  while  I  divert  all  Paria  with 
mirth,  and  make  them  almost  die  with  laughter,  I 
myself  am  dying  with  melancholy  and  chagrin." 
A  similar  anecdote  is  related  of  a  well-known 
English  buffoon,  who  consulted  an  English  physi- 
cian celebrated  for  eccentric  advice. 


8768.  MISCONCEPTIONS,  Danger  of.     As  I 

was  going  to  the  hills  early  one  misty  morning  I 
saw  something  moving  on  a  mountain-side,  so 
strange-looking  that  I  took  it  for  a  monster.  When 
I  came  nearer  to  it^I  found  it  was  a  man.  When 
I  came  up  to  him  I  found  he  was  my  brother. — 
A  Wdth  Preacher. 

8769.  MISER,  End  of  a.  Of  a  miserly  man  who 
died  of  softening  of  the  brain  a  local  American 
paper  said,  "HU  head  gave  way,  but  his  hand 
never  did.  His  brain  softened,  but  his  heart 
couldn't"— Dr.  AnUif. 

8770.  MISFORTUNE,  Bleedngs  ol  The  steel 
that  has  suffered  most  is  the  best  steel  It  has 
been  in  the  furnace  again  and  again  ;  it  has  been 
on  the  anvil ;  it  has  l^n  tight  in  the  jaws  of  the 
vice ;  it  has  felt  the  teeth  of  the  rasp ;  it  has  been 
ground  by  emezy;  it  has  been  heated  and  ham- 
mered and  filed  until  it  does  not  know  itself,  and 
it  comes  out  a  splendid  knife.  And  if  men  only 
knew  it,  what  are  called  their  "  misfortunes  "  are 
God*s  best  blessings,  for  they  are  the  moulding 
influences  which  give  them  shapeliness  and  edge^ 
and  durability,  and  power. — Beeeher. 

8771.  MISFORTUNE,  Interest  in.  There  is 
something  amazing  in  the  alacrity  with  which  we 
most  of  us  find  an  element  of  interest  in  the  worst 
calamities  of  others.  The  daily  newspaper  sells  a 
double  edition  when  there  is  a  Tay  Bridge  disaster, 
when  a  "Princess  Alice"  comes  mto  a  collision  in 
the  Thames,  when  a  "  Eurydioe,"  with  several  hun- 
dred souls  on  board,  disappears  in  a  snow  squalL — 
M.LintkilL 

877S.  MISFORTUNE,  EindneBB  in.  The  sur- 
vivors of  the  wreck  of  the  "  Medusa,"  on  the  African 
coast,  after  passing  thirteen  days  on  a  raft,  subject 
to  every  privation  and  exposed  to  a  parching  heat^ 
at  length  were  relieved  from  their  situation,  having 
lost  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  out  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  On  shore  they  were  crowded  into  a 
hospital  where  medicaments,  and  even  the  common 
necessaries  of  life,  were  wanting.  An  English  mer- 
chant, who  did  good  by  stealth,  and  perhaps  blushed 
to  find  it  fame,  went  to  see  them.  One  of  the  poor 
unhappy  wretdies  made  the  signal  of  a  Freemason 
in  distress ;  it  was  understood,  and  the  Englishman 
instantly  said,  "My  brother,  you  must  come  to 
my  house  and  make  it  your  home."  The  French- 
man nobly  replied,  "  My  brother,  I  thank  you  ;  but 
/  cannot  leave  my  compaiUons  in  mirfortune,"  "  Bring 
them  with  you,"  was  the  answer ;  and  the  hospitable 
Eni^hman  maintained  them  all  until  he  could 
place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  misfortune. 

8778.  MISFORTUNE,  Making  the  best  ot 
Handel's  ready  reply  to  some  friends  who  were  con- 
doling him  upon  the  sight  of  rows  of  empty  benches 
during  the  performance  of  one  of  his  oratorios,  was, 
"Never  mind ;  de  moosic  vil  soundt  de  petter  1 " — 
Musical  Anecdotes, 

8774.  MISFORTUNE,  Making  the  beet  ot 
"  The  Lord  hath  visited  me  1 "  (Feneberg)  was  his 
simple  exclamation  when  his  leg  was  broken. 
When  they  told  him  of  the  surgical  decision  (to  take 
it  off)  his  prayer  was  as  simple :  "  Lord  1  Thou 
givest  faith  ;  but  mine  is  very  weak,  even  as  this 
foot  Nature  unmld  voiUingly  keep  Hhe  lifnb  ;  but  not 
my  will,  Thine  be  done."  •  .  •    There  was  a  deep 
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linmoar  in  the  man,  that  came  oat  inlxis  xnisfortane. 
*'Dear  hearty"  he  would  exclaim,  *'I  used  to  be 
melancholy  when  I  had  two  feet  I  can  say  now 
a  broken  leg  la  good  medicine.*'  •  •  .  Weber,  in 
DiUengen,  used  to  say  that,  having  been  nearly 
drowned,  he  had  got  a  new  idea;  and  Feneberg 
chuckled  over  that  meditative  professor,  that  the 
wooden  1^  gave  him  new  ideas  every  day.  "  There 
b  the  economical,  for  I  only  need  one  stocking  and 
one  shoe  ;  there  is  the  ioeial,  for  I  need  go  no  more  to 
court,  for  which  nature  never  meant  me ;  there  is 
the  raligious,*'  and  so  on,  countmg  them  up  with 
his  fingers  as  he  lay  wearily  upon  the  sofa.  .  .  . 
*'  Perhaps,"  he  addroMcd  the  soldiers  as  they  were 
mardiing  to  the  wars,  *'  you  may  have  a  leg  shot 
off  in  battle.  What  matter  T  Don't  yon  see  by  me 
that  you  can  get  on  in  the  world  with  a  wooden 
one."  But  the  lesson  he  was  learning  most  was 
this:  "Oh  that  I  could  draw  nearer  to  Thee^ 
Lord,  and  I  would  cheerfully  give  Thee  not 
foot,  hut  two ;  yea,  my  hands  and  my  head. — . 
Stephemon**  Praying  amd  Working, 

8776.  MISFORTUNE,  Beady  for.  When  Basil 
the  Great  was  threatened  with  exile  by  the  £m- 

Eeror  Yalens  because  he  had  resisted  his  tyranny, 
e  made  the  memorable  reply,  that  he  had  nothing 
to  fear.  Possessions  he  had  none^  except  a  few  boolu 
and  his  cloak ;  an  exile  was  no  exile  for  him,  tince 
ike  vhdU  toLfih  wu  ike  Lord^e;  and  if  tortured,  his 
feeble  body  would  yield  to  the  first  blows^  and 
deaUi>would  bring  hUn  nearer  to  hii  Gk>d,  for  whom 
he  longed.  When  condemned  to  banishment  for 
the  truth,  he  merely  bade  one  of  his  attendants  take 
up  bJB  writing-tablets  and  follow  him. — Dr,  FUk, 

8776.  UBFOBTUBIB,  Baspect  for.  Napoleon, 
on  overhearing  an  insulting  expression  applied  by 
his  troops  to  the  Austrian  captives  who  defiled  be- 
fore him  after  Madc's  surrender,  addressed  this  re- 
buke to  them  in  a  tone  and  with  an  air  of  marked 
displeasure — "  Tou  can  have  little  self-respect,  you 
who  insult  men  bowed  down  by  a  misfortune  such 
as  this." — Prande  Jacoo^ 

8777.  HI88I0NABIE8,  and  the  drink  traffio. 
Only  a  short  time  ago  a  vessel  was  cleared  from  an 
American  port  to  the  coast  of  Africa  which  carried 
seven  mlBsIonaries  in  her  cabin  and  several  hundred 
barrels  of  New  England  rum  in  her  cargo  !  I  veiy 
much  fear  that  the  contents  of  her  cargo  wiU  prove 
an  overqoatob  for  the  contents  of  her  cabin. — Dr. 
Ouyler, 

8776.  MIB8I0NABIE8,  Beenlar  use  o£  Karl 
Hitter,  an  eminent  Gkrman  geographer,  and  others 
admit  that  more  information  has  come  from  heathen 
lands,  through  the  misfdonaries,  than  throagh  all 
the  other  sources  combined. — Ckrittian  Age, 

8779.  HI88I0NAB7,  A  fnocessfiiL  The  best 
missionary  I  ever  knew  was  a  farmer  from  New 
Haven,  who  went  to  Jerusalem  a  missionary  on  his 
own  hook,  supporting  himself  sometimes  by  serving 
as  a  waiter  in  a  hotel,  and  who  was  known  as  the 
'*  Book-man  Roberts."  He  could  not  speak  a  word 
of  any  language  but  English.  Day  i^ter  day  he 
might  be  seen  in  old  grey  clothes,  that  looked  as 
if  they  came  down  from  the  pilgrims,  and  with  his 
long,  lean,  dangling  limbs,  so  thsX  everybody  would 
know  him  for  a  Yankee  as  far  as  they  could  see  him, 
and  always  with  a  bundle  of  books  under  each  arm 
— books  in  Turkish,  Armenian,  Syriac^  and  other 


languages,  of  which  he  could  not  understand  a  word. 
He  wnid  <uk  a  Turk  to  read,  and  get  him  sokted  in 
some  of  the  gardens,  with  an  audience  of  ten  or 
twenty  about  him,  finding  for  him  the  latter  part 
of  St.  John's  QoqmI  or  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
It  was  the  Bible,  and  the  Word  of  God,  although 
read  by  a  Mohammedan.  And  he  would  leave  tiluit 
Bible  with  them,  as  good  a  preacher  as  himself  or 
anybodv  else.  In  Roberta'  first  year  he  met  with 
no  small  persecution,  and  at  one  time  was  without 
food  for  five  days  together.  But  eveiybody  knows 
him  now,  and  he  is  unmolested  in  his  work.  There 
is  not  a  more  efficient  labourec  anywhere. — Dr, 
Tgng. 

8760.  MI88I0HAB7,  An  nnlikely.  New  Bed- 
ford has  a  clever  young  lady  worth  a  million  dollars, 
and  of  a  **  rather  pious  turn  of  mind,"  who  made  up 
her  mind  that  she  would  be  a  missionary.    Could 

lythin^  be  more  beautiful  ?    The  Ohurch  accepted 
tr  services,  and  when  asked  what  field  of  labour 
she  had  in  view,  she  pensively  looked  down  at  her 
lavender  gloves  and  replied,  *'  I  think  I  will  go  to 
Paris  1" 

8761.  HI88I0NABT  IHgn^y  ot  The  Rev. 
Felix  Oarey,  a  nephew  of  the  great  Dr.  Carey,  the 
Indian  missionary,  was,  like  his  unde^  devoteid  to 
missionary  life.  He  abandoned  his  sacred  calling, 
however,  to  become  an  ambsasador  to  the  court  of 
Burmah.  Speaking  of  the  chsnge  Dr.  Oarev  said, 
**  Felix  MM  a  missionary,  but  he  is  now  shrivelled 
up  to  an  ambassador." — JSev,  fF.  Waltert, 

8782.  HI88I0HABT  work,  and  the  Chnzoboa. 

The  other  evening  I  was  spending  a  few  hours  with 
a  friend,  and  a  lady  who  happened  to  be  present 
when  we  were  talking  about  this  missionaiy  work 
said,  '*  But,  Mr.  Jolm,  do  not  you  know  that  we 
have  a  great  deal  of  our  own  work  to  do  t "  "  Why, 
Madame,"  said  1,  "ienot  tke  mitiionary  toork  your 
toork  ;  Is  it  not,  the  woric  of  the  Churches  !  "  That 
seemed  to  be  a  new  light  to  her  altogether;  and 
there  are  a  great  many  people  in  these  days  who 
seem  to  thii&  that  this  work  is  the  work  of  the 
missionaries,  and  not  their  own.  I  go  to  China  to 
do  your  work.  If  I  go  into  the  deep  well,  it  is  for 
you  to  hold  the  rope ;  you  must  not  leave  me  there. 
—OriffUk  Jokn, 

8763.  HIBSIONB,  and  fkith.  In  the  Life  of 
Robert  and  Mary  Moffat,  edited  by  their  son,  we 
are  reminded  that  for  ten  years  the  early  mission 
in  Bechuanaland  was  carried  on  without  one  ray  of 
encouragement  for  the  faithful  workers.  No  con- 
vert was  made.  The  directors  at  home,  to  the 
great  grief  of  the  devoted  missionaries,'  began  to 
question  the  wisdom  of  continuing  the  mission.  A 
year  or  two  longer  the  darkness  reigned.  A  friend 
from  England  sent  word  to  Mrs.  Moffat  asking  what 
gift  she  should  send  out  to  her.  And  the  brave 
woman  wrote  back,  **Send  a  communion  aen/iee;  it 
will  be  iure  to  he  needed,**  At  last  the  breatii  of 
the  Lord  moved  on  the  hearto  of  the  Bechuanas.  A 
littie  group  of  six  were  united  into  the  first  Christian 
church,  and  that  communion  service  from  England, 
singularly  delayed,  reached  Kuruman  just  one  day 
before  the  appointed  time  for  the  first  administration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper. — Ckronide  of  L,  M,  Society. 

8764.  USSIONS,  and  the  gospel  WeU  do  I 
remember,  when  in  South  Africa,  in  a  remote  part 
of  Kaffraria,  once  preaching,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
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sermon  one  of  the  principal  men  stepped  forward  and 
said,  *' Teacher,  these  are  good  things  you  have 
been  telling  us ;  they  make  my  heart  warm  and 
glad  ;  bat  why  did  you  not  come  tooner  and  tell  tut 
Why  did  not  the  good  people  send  some  one  to  us 
long  ago?  Where  are  our  fathers!  Where  are 
our  grandfathers  and  great-grandfathers  gone,  if 
these  things  you  tell  us  are  all  true  7  *'  It  was  a 
difficult  thing  to  answer  that  question,  and  a  difficult 
thing  to  excuse  tiieir  neglect.  The  Kaffir  closed  bv 
a  figurative  remark.  "  When  you  had  the  honey, 
■aid  he,  **  why  did  you  sit  down  and  say,  'Oh,  how 
good  this  honey  1  how  sweet  1 '  and  keep  it  all  to 
yourselves,  when  God  showed  that  there  was  plenty 
for  us  all  t  "—lUv,  John  Shaw. 

8785.  HI8SI0K8,  Changes  wrought  1^.  One  of 
the  first  converts  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel  in  Great 
Namaqualand,  after  the  Rev.  R  Mo£Fat  had  laboured 
for  nearly  nine  years  with  very  little  visible  fruit, 
was  Africaner,  the  notorious  Hottentot  chief  and 
freebooter.  At  one  place  the  missionary  ventured 
to  mention  the  fact  of  Africaner's  conversion,  when 
a  Dutch  farmer  answered,  "I  can  believe  almost 
anything  you  say,  but  that  I  cannot  credit  There 
are  seven  wonders  in  the  world ;  that  would  be  the 
eighth."  Mr.  Moffat  assured  the  farmer  that  the 
desperado  had  become  a  changed  man.  "Well," 
said  he,  "  if  what  you  say  is  true,  I  have  only  one 
wish,  and  tiiat  is,  to  see  Africaner  before  I  die ;  and 
when  you  return,  as  sure  as  the  sun  is  over  our 
heads,  I  will  go  with  you  to  see  him,  though 
he  killed  my  own  uncle."  At  this  announcement 
the  missionary  was  somewhat  embarrassed  ;  but  at 
length  he  resolved  to  reveal  the  secret,  and  conduct- 
ing the  farmer  to  the  waggon,  pointed  to  the  chief, 
and  said,  "This  is  Africaner."  The  farmer  was 
astounded.  Starting  back,  he  said,  "Are  you 
Africaner  ?  "  The  chief  doffed  his  old  hat,  made  a 
respectful  bow,  and  said,  "I  am ; "  at  the  same 
time  testifying  to  the  truth  of  the  missionary's 
statement  respecting  his  conversion.  Then  ex- 
claimed the  farmer, "  O  God,  what  a  miracle  of  Thy 
power  1  What  cannot  Thy  grace  aeeomplitht'*  and 
he  invited  the  whole  party  to  partake  of  his  hospi- 
tality.— Mietionary  Aneedota. 

8786.  USBIONS,  Cost  of.  When  Soyer,  the 
famous  ehef-de-euinne,  returned  from  the  Crimea, 
he  was  congratulated  upon  the  laurels  he  had  won 
there,  and  was  asked,  "  How  in  the  world  did  yoil 
manage  to  make  such  good  dinners  for  our  poor 
soldiers  when  they  had  such  short  rations,  and 
sometimes  no  rations  at  all?"  "Ah,"  said  the 
Frenchman,  "  there  is  my  merit ;  I  did  make  good 
dishes  out  of  nothing."  We  have  done  something 
like  that  in  our  great  missionary  work.  What  has 
the  missionary  income  been?  Professor  Gillespie 
once  ordered  a  village  carpenter  to  build  a  fence 
round  a  sun-dial  in  a  field  to  protect  it  from  the 
oowa  When  the  bill  came  in  it  ran  thus : — "  For 
railing  in  the  De'il,  5s."  "Wonderfully  cheap," 
said  the  humorous  professor ;  "  I  have  been  paying 
a  deal  more  than  that  for  railing  in  the  Devil,  and  I 
have  not  succeeded  in  doing  it  yet"  "  Wonderfully 
cheap  "  is  the  expression  we  use  with  regard  to  the 
great  work  of  Protestant  Christian  missions. — Rev, 
A.  Jones, 

317S1.  HISBIONS,  dTilislng  inflasncs  ol  The 
testimony  of  a  Scotch  sailor  is  striking  in  respect  to 
the  change  wrought  by  the  labours  of  missionaries. 


When  asked  if  he  thought  the  missionaries  had 
done  any  good  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  he  replied, 
"I  will  tell  you  a  fact  which  speaks  for  itself. 
Last  year  I  was  wrecked  on  one  of  those  islands, 
where  I  knew  that  eight  years  before  a  ship  was 
wrecked  and  the  crew  murdered ;  and  you  may 
judge  how  I  felt  at  the  prospect  before  me — ^if  not 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  to  survive  only  for 
a  more  cruel  death.  When  day  broke  we  saw  a 
number  of  canoes  pulling  for  our  ship,  and  we  pre- 
pared for  the  worst  Think  of  our  joy  and  wonder 
when  we  saw  the  natives  in  English  dress  and  heard 
some  of  them  speak  in  the  English  language.  On 
that  very  island  the  next  Sunday  we  heaid  the 
gospel  preached.  I  do  not  know  what  you  think  of 
missions;  but  I  know  what  I  thmk." — Chriitian 
Age, 

8788.  HI8SI0N8,  Difficulties  of.  Of  aU  the 
countries  I  have  visited,  Mongolia  is  the  most  * 
sparsely  peopled,  and  yet  it  is,  of  all  the  places  I 
have  seen,  the  most  difficult  to  get  private  conversa- 
tion with  any  one.  Everybody,  even  half-grown 
children,  seems  to  think  he  has  a  perfect  right  to 
intrude  on  any  and  all  conversation.  Bar  the  door 
and  deny  admittance,  and  you  would  be  suspected 
of  hatching  a  plot  Take  a  man  away  for  a  stroll 
that  you  may  talk  to  him  in  quiet,  and  you  would 
be  suspected  of  some  dangerous  enchantment.  Re- 
membering that  one  must  always  have  some  definite 
message  or  business  to  perform  when  he  travels,  and 
hoping  to  be  able  to  do  something  with  tius  same 
black  man,  I  had  purposely  left,  in  the  Chinese  inn, 
some  presents  which  I  could  not  well  canr  with  me, 
and  after  a  day's  rest  the  black  man  and  I  started 
to  bring  them.  That  gave  us  twenty-three  miles' 
private  conversation,  and  a  good  answer  to  give  to 
all  who  demanded, "  Where  are  you  going ! "  "  What 
to  do  ?  "  He  gave  me  the  history  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  his  belief  in  Christ  I  taught  him  much 
he  did  not  know,  and  at  a  lonely  place  we  sat  down 
and  lifted  our  voices  to  Heaven  in  prayer.  It  was 
the  pleasantest  walk  I  ever  had  in  Mongollik — 
/.  Cfilmourf  M,A, 

8789.  MI88I0N8,  Encoaragsment  in.  The  ques- 
tion is  sometimes  put  to  us,  "  Are  you  encouraged 
in  your  work  1 "  I  do  not  much  like  the  form  of 
the  question ;  it  but  very  faintly  expresses  what  we 
feel  m  regaid  to  our  work.  Our  feeling  is,  "  Woe 
will  be  to  u»  if  we  do  not  preach  the  goepd  to  the 
heathen,"  It  is  the  fact  of  preaching  and  Winning 
their  hearts  that  makes  us  so  confident  that  by-and* 
by  they  will  come  to  Christ,  and  will  be  His.  En- 
couragement !  In  the  last  great  Indian  famine, 
when  we  were  surrounded  by  multitudes  of  poor 
starving  people,  many  of  them  too  weak  to  come 
forward  and  stretch  out  a  hand  to  ask  for  relief,'we 
did  not  say, "  Have  we  encouragement  to  feed  these 
people  with  bread  ?  "  We  were  too  enthusiastic  for 
that ;  we  said,  "  We  mtut  have  bread  for  these  people  ; 
they  are  perishing,  and  we  must  give  them  to  eat." 
And  we  must  say  the  very  same  thing  with  regard 
to  preachmg  the  gospeL — Rev»  Edwin  Lewis,  South 
India, 

8790.  MISSIONS,  Enthusiasm  for.  A  short  time 
before  the  late  Mr.  Cox,  an  American  missionary, 
sailed  for  Africa  he  visited  the  university  at  Middle- 
town.  In  conversation  with  one  of  the  students  he 
said,  "  If  I  die  in  Africa,  you  must  come  after  me 
and  write  my  epitaph."   To  which  the  other  replied. 
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•IwilL  Bat  what  than  I  write!"  "Letathoa- 
Mmd  miBBionaries  die  before  Africa  be  given  ap," 
the  reply.    In  this  spirit  he  died. 


8791.  MIS8I0H8,  Enthiuiasm  for.  The  night 
before  Moffat  left  England  for  his  distant  sphere  of 
labour  a  few  of  his  friends  had  a  social  gathering. 
Daring  the  evening  a  pioos  voang  lady,  wishing  to 
have  his  autograph,  presented  him  with  her  album. 
Taking  his  pencil,  he  wrote  the  following  lines  : — 

**  1^  albam  is  the  savsge  breast, 
l?here  darknaai  rolgns  and  tempesti  wrest, 

Without  one  imy  of  light. 
To  write  the  name  of  Jesus  there. 
And  point  to  worlds  both  bright  and  fair, 
And  see  the  Mvage  bow  in  prayer, 

la  my  aupremo  delight 

8792.  MISSIONS,  Fint  oonoeptton  ot  "  I  do 
not  know,"  said  Wilberioroe  in  Parliament,  "a finer 
instance  of  the  moral  sublime  than  that  a  poor 
cobbler,  working  at  his  stall,  should  have  conceived 
ih€  idea  of  oomwrCtn^  Hu  KofUhoi  to  Christianity. 
Tet  such  was  Dr.  Carey.  Milton  planning '  Paradise 
Lost,*  in  his  old  age  and  blindness,  was  nothing  to 
that  poor  cobbler  at  his  staU." 

8798.  HI8SI0N8,  Ttnit  ol  That  Uttle  leaven 
cast  in  upon  the  Lsland  of  Madagascar  the  mission- 
aries banished ;  the  little  flock  in  the  wilderness  per- 
secuted to  the  death  for  twenty-five  years  by  a  pagan 
queen ;  hiding  in  oaves,  hunted  through  jungles ; 
burnt  at  the  stake,  cast  from  precipices— and  yet 
spreading  through  the  valleys,  till  a  new  queen 
arose  and  came  nnder  its  power.  A  rare  day  for 
this  till  then  heathen  kingdom,  when  200,000  of  its 
subjects  poured  out  upon  the  plain  to  witness  the 
coronation  at  once  of  a  queen  and  of  Christianity. 
Ranavalona  passed  through  the  vast  crowd  with  her 
retinue  to  a  |datfonn  elevated  in  the  midst  Over 
the  canopy  where  of  old  on  such  davs  were  wont  to 
flaunt  the  scarlet  banners  of  the  gods  was  inscribed 
the  song  of  the  jubilant  angels :  ''  Olory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  goodwill  to  men." 
Upon  a  table  to  tiie  right  the  to^tHi  diadem  waited 
for  the  queenlv  head.  To  the  left,  upon  another, 
lay  t^  open  BwU.  And  in  the  inauguration  speech 
were  these  memorable  words — a  declaration  of 
liberty  of  consdenoe  worthy  to  be  written  in  gold — 
*  A$  for  the  prayino,  it  it  not  forbidden;  it  it  not 
commanded^  for  Ooamade  ut.** — Chrittian  Age, 

8794.  MISSIONS,  far  Christ  It  is  related  that 
when  Andrew  Fuller  went  into  his  native  town  to 
collect  for  the  cause  of  ndssions,  one  of  his  old 
acquaintances  said,  "Well,  Andrew,  111  give  five 
pounds,  seemg  it*s  you.*'  •*  No,"  said  Mr.  Fuller ; 
"  I  can  take  nothing  for  this  cause,  seeing  ifs  me  " 
— and  handed  the  money  back.  The  man  felt  re- 
proved, but  in  a  moment  he  said,  "  Andrew,  you 
are  right  Here  are  ten  pounds,  seeing  it  is  for  the 
Lord  Jetut  Chritk" 

8796.  MISSIONS,  Good  remits  o&  We  were 
very  well  received  here  (an  out-station  in  New 
Guinea)  by  the  natives,  who  made  a  large  present 
of  provisions  to  Mr.  MAcfarlane,  who  again  asked 
them,  as  at  Killuton,  why  they  brought  the  presents ; 
and  the  answer  of  the  old  chief  I  thought  very  strik- 
ing and  conclusive  of  the  good  done  already  by  the 
mSision  folk.  He  said,  turning  to  his  own  men, 
"  Look  here  !  tee  uhai  good  th£te  mittionariet  have 
done;  see  how  we  have  been  changed  since  we  have 
been  shown  by  these  men  liow  to  live.    Why, 


formerly,  and  not  very  long  ago  either,  wliite  men 
coming  here  would  iMid  armed  to  the  teeth,  and 
rob  us  and  assault  our  women ;  now  all  can  land 
safely,  and  without  fear  to  themsdves  or  hurt  to  us, 
and  besides  the  benefit  to  oorselvefl.  But  see  these 
(pointing  to  some  natives  from  other  islands  that 
had  swum  ashore,  having  eso^ped  from  a  labour- 
vessel  a  short  time  before) ;  why,  a  few  years  ago 
those  people,  if  they  bad  been  landed  here,  would 
have  been  killed  aoid  eaten ;  now  they  can  land  in 
safety,  and  we  will  take  care  of  them  and  send 
them  on  their  way  to  their  homes." — iff*.  Bugh 
Milman, 

8798.  MISSIONS,  HoBW  and  foreign.  A  gentle- 
man once  said  to  Dr.  Skinner,  who  was  asking  aid 
for  foreign  missions^  ''I  don't  believe  in  foreign 
missions.  I  won't  give  anything  except  to  home 
missions.  I  want  what  I  give  to  benefit  my  neigh-* 
hours."  "Well,"  the  Doctor  made  nph^  " whom 
do  you  regard  as  your  nei^bours  f  **  '*  Why,  those 
around  me."  "Do  you  mean  those  whose  land 
joins  yours!"  "Yes."  "  Well,"  said  Dr.  Skinner, 
"how  much  land  do  yon  own?"  "About  five 
hundred  acrss,"  was  the  reply.  "How  far  down 
do  yon  own  itt"  inquired  Dr.  Skinner.  "Why, 
I  never  thought  of  it  before,  but  I  suppose  I  am 
half-way  through."  "  EzacUy,"  said  the  Doctor ; 
"I  suppose  you  do,  and  I  want  this  money  for 
the  Chmose  the  men  vhote  land  joint  yowrt  aJt  the 
bottom,** 

8797.  MISSIONS,  TnflwOTCWi  o£  Before  mission- 
aries came  to  Greenland  it  was  unsafe  for  vessels 
to  touch  upon  the  coast;  but  now  it  is  safer  for 
the  wrecked  mariner  than  many  parts  of  our  own 
coast — Dr,  Kane. 

8798.  MISSIONS,  Lifliunoe  o£  One  of  the 
Moravian  Brethren,  going  very  early  one  morning 
to  let  out  sheep,  heani  uncommonly  sweet  singing 
in  a  tent,  and,  drawing  near,  found  it  was  the  head 
of  the  family  perfonning  his  morning  devotions  with 
his  people,  fieekoning  to  the  others  to  come^  "  We 
stood  still,"  say  the  bretliren  in  their  diary,  "and 
listened  to  this  sweet  melody  with  hearts  exceed- 
ingly moved  and  with  eyes  fiUed  with  tears,  and 
thought,  these  people  were,  no  longer  than  two  years 
ago,  savage  heathens,  and  now  they  sing  to  the 
lAmb  that  was  slain  so  charmingly  that  it  strikes 
the  inmost  souL" 

8799.  MISSIONS,  Love  of.  A  poor  shepherd 
lad  wished  to  give  something  to  tiie  missions. 
Night  and  day  he  thought  of  it,  but  he  was  so  poor 
that  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  nothing  to  give  but  a 
heart  full  of  love  to  Christ  and  EQs  cause.  One 
day,  however,  he  came  to  his  mistress  and  asked  her 
to  rive  him  his  cap  full  of  potatoes.  "  Willingly," 
said  she.  He  took  his  prise  with  him,  and  that  day 
drove  the  cows  to  a  distant  part  of  the  common. 
There  he  found  a  piece  of  ground,  and  he  began  to 
dig  and  take  the  stones  out  of  it  He  worked  at 
odd  times ;  then  he  planted  his  potatoes  and  waited, 
asking  €iod  to  bless  his  little  patch  of  ground. 
When  autumn  came  and  he  dug  his  potatoes  up  he 
found  he  had  a  peck,  which  he  sold,  and  gave  the 
money  to  the  missions. 

8800.  MISSIONS,  Lots  o£  Coke  crossed  the 
Atlantic  eighteen  times,  preached,  wrote,  travelled, 
established  missions,  be^^ped  from  door  to  door  for 
them,  and  laboured  in  all  respects  as  if,  like  the 
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i^;x)sUe8,  he  would  *'  tum  the  world  upside  down/' 
At  nearly  seventy  years  of  age  he  started  to  GbriB* 
tianise  India.  "  /  am  now  dead  to  Burope  and  alive 
for  India,''  was  his  motto.  God  Himself  has  said 
to  ine,  "  Go  to  Ceylon  1 "  I  would  rather  be  set 
naked  on  its  coast  and  without  a  friend  than  not 
to  go.—8teven$  (eondensed). 

8801.  MI88I0KS,  Lore  of.  Patrick  had  not 
been  dead  half  a  century  when  Irish  Christianity 
flung  itself  with  a  fiery  zeal  into  battle  with  the 
mass  of  heathenism  rolling  in  upon  the  Christian 
world.  Irish  missionaries  Uboured  among  the  Picts 
of  the  Highlands  and  among  the  Frisians  of  the 
Northern  Sea.  Colnmba  founded  monasteries  in 
Burgundy  and  the  Apennines.  The  Canton  of  St. 
Gall  still  commemorates  in  its  name  another  Irish 
missionary. — History  of  ike  EnglUh  PeopU  (eon- 
dented), 

8809.  lOBSIONS,  LoT6  ot  Venn  Elliot  on  one 
occasion  stepped  in  between  two  brawny  men  fight- 
ing in  the  street^  and  went  home  with  blood  upon 
his  shirt  '*  Tou  call  yourtdvet  Chrittiam"  he  said, 
"and  stand  by  and  see  your  fellow-creatures  fighting 
like  beasts."  And  in  a  similar  spirit,  enthusiasts  for 
missions  may  appeal  to  their  fellow-men.  ''You 
call  yourselves  lovers  of  humanity,  and  yet  let  the 
nations  around  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge." — B. 

8808.  MISSIONS,  LoYO  of,  illiutnited.  Wilber- 
force  called  upon  Clarkson  on  Sunday  morning,  and 
found  his  table  strewn  with  the  everlasting  corre- 
spondence concerning  the  emancipation,  and  Clark- 
son  labouring  at  it.  Wilberforoe  said  to  him,  "My 
dear  Clarkson,  do  you  ever  remember  that  you  have 
a  soul  to  be  saved?"  And  Clarkson  said,  "My 
dear  friend,  /  ean  remember  nothing  now  bui  those 
poor  negroei," — Paxton  Hood  {eondented). 

8804.  MISSIONS,  Neoeiflity  for.  One  evening 
I  shall  never  forget.  The  place  (Tientsin,  China) 
was  already  full  when  I  arrived.  It  oocuned  to 
me  to  catechise  the  people,  I  told  them  that  it 
was  unfair  that  I  and  the  preachers  should  do  all 
the  talking,  and  that  I  wanted  to  discover  how 
much  they  had  already  learned.  To  my  tmrprise 
and  delight  the  bait  took.  After  a  few  minutes  I 
got  my  answers  from  what  seemed  to  be  the  united 
voice  of  the  congregation.  The  questions  were 
mainly  upon  the  life  of  Christ;  gradually  we 
worked  up  to  His  death  and  resurrection.  Then 
came  the  personal  application  to  themselves.  If  all 
these  things  were  true,  did  they  believe  themt 
".Yea."  Were  they  conecioiu  of  sinf  "Yes." 
Were  they  conscious  of  the  foUy  of  idolafyryt 
"Yes."  Of  their  need  of  a  Saviour  I  "Yes."  Wa$ 
heaven  icorth  the  seeking  f  "  Yes."  Were  they  pre- 
pared to  aeeept  Christ t  "Yes."  Imagine  if  you 
can  the  rush  of  feeling  with  which  I  heard  that  loud 
"  Yes  "  coming  firom  every  side.  It  was  a  moment 
to  repay  one  for  a  lifetime.  I  rose  and  spoke  as 
<me  could  only  speak  under  such  circumstances.  As 
under  the  very  shadow  of  Ci^vary  and  in  sight  of 
the  great  white  throne,  I  wept  and  pleaded  with 
them  to  make  good  their  decision.  And  then  we 
parted. — Bev.  Jonathan  Lees, 

8800.  MISSIONS,  Need  ol  It  was  near  the 
dose  of  a  winter  afternoon,  when,  on  passinff  throueh 
a  village  (in  China),  my  eye  was  suddei:d7  cau^t 
by  what  was  evidently  an  extemporised  temple 
mat-shed.    Though  preosed  for  time,  curiosity  led 


me  to  enter.  There  was  the  idol— a  large  pictun* 
hanging  at  the  end  opposite  to  the  door,  and  there 
was  the  familiar  altar-table,  with  its  inoense-pot, 
candlesticks,  and  various  offerings,  while  the  sides 
of  the  enclosure  were  made  gay  with  pictures.  A 
few  old  men  were  the  only  visitors.  As  I  stood 
there  a  man  came  to  bum  incense  and  to  perform 
his  prostrations.  Then  we  talked.  They  told  me 
that  their  worship  was  to  secure  good  crops.  I 
spoke  of  the  great  loving  Father  £a  heaven  who 
supplies  all  our  wants,  and  then  I  spoke  of  Jesus. 
Rising  to  go,  they  begged  me  to  retell  the  story ; 
and  when  at  length  I  must  leave,  sad  at  heart  that 
we  might  almost  certainly  never  meet  again  on 
earth,  one  old  white-haired  patriarch  cried  out, 
"  Oh,  do  stay  and  teach  us !  We  did  not  know 
this  was  wrong.  Our  fathers  worshipped  thus; 
100  eamswt  find  the  door, "  Those  words  haunted  me 
for  many  a  day ;  they  haunt  me  stilL  There  are 
myriads  who,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  are 
feeling  for  some  one  or  something,  they  know  not 
what.     They  cannot  find  the  door, — Rev,  J,  Lees, 

8806.  MISSIONS,  Our  interest  in.  A  minuter 
once  informed  a  missionary  at  the  close  of  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  annual  meeting  that  the  people 
would  forget  aU  about  him  and  his  work  tUl  the 
following  year,  when  they  would  again  experience 
a  passing  interest  in  some  one  else.  It  was  a 
despairing,  depressing  sentence  to  utter.  Is  there 
any  truth  in  it? — Bev.  Samud  Pearson,  M,A, 

8807.  MISSIONS,  PeneTerance  amid  diflionl- 
ties  and  dangers  in.  I  told  the  teacher  he  must 
keep  his  ears  open  and  hear  what  was  said.  He 
said,  ''  They  say  we  must  not  get  to  the  point,  and 
the  difficulty  is  who  is  to  have  the  honour  of  killing 
you ;  the  people  ahead  say  it  is  their  place  to  do  it, 
and  the  people  behind  say  it  is  their  place,  because 
we  are  in  their  part  of  the  district "  (New  Guinea). 
I  said,  "Keep  steadily  on  as  far  as  we  can."  At 
last  the  teacher  said,  "Tamate,  I  think  it  better 
we  sit  down  and  pray,  and  let  them  kill  us 
then."  "  No,  no,"  I  said ;  "  let  us  wdk  and  pray,** 
(Eventually  they  reached  the  boat.)— i2d^.  James 
Chalmers. 

8808.  MISSIONS,  Perseyeranoe  in  conneotion 
wit]^.  Sixteen  years  ago  a  godly  man  and  his  wife 
were  sent  out  to  evangelise  these  then  heathen 
people  (Sambaina,  a  remote  place  in  Madagascar) ; 
and  the  people  hated  them,  and  for  long  they  would 
not  listen.  They  broke  into  their  house  at  night 
again  and  again,  and  threatened  to  burn  them  out ; 
but  they  would  not  go  away,  but  quietly  and 
lovingly  waited  and  prayed  and  worked.  By-and- 
by  the  contributions  from  Amb6hip6tsy,  from  the 
Society  on  which  these  good  people  depended,  were 
completely  dried  up.  And  when  the  heathen  people 
heanl  that  they  rejoiced,  for  "now  at  last  they  will 
go,"  they  said.  But  they  did  not  go,  but  held  on 
to  their  work ;  and  they  are  there  yet,  working  "  aU 
for  love  and  nothing  for  reward,'^  And  Grod  has 
blessed  their  work  and  raised  many  helpers  and 
spiritual  children  for  them  there.  "  The  wilderness 
and  solitary  places  are  glad  because  of  them ; "  and 
some  of  those  who  persecuted  them  at  the  first  told 
me  the  story  with  tears  standing  on  their  faces. 
...  On  the  Sunday  a  large  congregation  filled 
their  new  chapel. — Rev,  W,  Montgomery, 

8800.  MISSIONS,  Pioneers  o£  Golaz,  of  the 
French  Mission  to  the  Senegal,  as  well  as  his  young 
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wife,  died  within  the  year  after  their  arriTaL  His 
farewell  words  were,  "  Do  not  be  discouraged  if  the 
first  labourers  fall  in  the  field.  Their  grava  vnU 
mark  the  way  for  their  tueeeaors,  who  will  maroh 
past  them  with  great  strides." 

.  88ia  1II88I0N8,  pionoert  of  oomiiiflxte.  A 
shrewd  man  of  business  told  me,  a  little  before  I 
left  the  Pacific,  he  had  been  advised  to  send  a 
vessel  and  open  a  trading-station  in  New  Guinea. 
"But,"  said  he,  "your  mission  has  not  been  long 
enough  established  there  to  make  it  worth  while  for 
us  to  go  at  present"— iZtfv.  8.  J.  WhiUnee,  P.Q,8, 

3811.  mSSIONB,  PnJadlM  agaiiut.  It  is  said 
that  when  an  attempt  was  first  made  to  introduoe 
the  gospel  into  India,  one  of  the  dhrectors  of  the 
East  India  Company  was  heard  to  dedare  that  he 
would  rather  see  a  band  of  devils  in  India  than  a 
band  of  missionaries. — Dr,  Bennett, 

8812.  HI8BI0N8,  Pnjiidioe  oonqiMred  by.    A 

few  weeks  ago  a  poor  diseased  and  crippled  slave- 
woman  died,  who  had  been  a  member  of  Amb6hi- 
pbtsy  Church  (Madagascar).  She  had  no  friends 
or  children,  and  when  it  was  found  by  the  church 
that  she  had  none  to  bury  her — and  burial  is  a 
very  sacred  thing  in  the  eyes  of  the  Malagasy — 
the  pastor  and  the  deacons  dug  the  grave^  the  church 
funds  supplied  the  expenses  of  wrapping  her  up,  and 
the  wives  of  the  highest  members  of  the  church, 
whose  husbands  were  of  thirteen  honours  and  up- 
wards, claimed  the  privilege  of  carrying  themselves 
the  stones  that  had  to  be  laid  over  the  grave.  This 
is  a  remarkable  incident  in  this  land,  and  auite  un- 
precedented hitherto  (1886). — London  M%mona.ry 
Society  NoUt, 

8818.  MISSIONS,  ProgreBS  at  Pinkerton,  of 
the  Amencan  Mission  in  Znluland,  was  ordered  to 
lead  the  new  mission  Into  Umzila's  kingdom.  He 
conveyed  lus  wife  and  children  to  NorUi  America, 
and  returned  joyfully  to  his  task.  He  met  with 
many  obstacles  and  rebuflEs,  but  at  length  foimd 
himself  well  on  the  road.  His  last  written  lines 
were  to  his  wife : — "  The  future  will  bring  its  needed 
light  and  work  and  solace.  My  thoughts  turn 
Biully  to  you  and  our  children.  All  wdL  We  go 
right  on,"  It  was  to  him  all  well,  for  in  a  few  days 
he  breathed  his  last  alone  in  the  African  jungle: 
he  had  gone  right  on  into  glory. 

8814L  MISSIONS,  Pxtytected  from.  Upon  a  cer- 
tain occasion  a  young  and  newly  inducted  preacher 
gave  an  earnest  and  powerful  sermon  on  foreign 
missions.  At  the  close  of  the  service  one  of  the 
elders  approached  him,  and  in  freezing  tones  re-* 
marked,  "  Our  former  pastor  used  to  protect  us  from 
such  calls."  That  elder  represents  a  type  of  Chris- 
tians (?)' who  have  no  business  in  a  Christian  church. 
' — Congregational  Magadne. 

8816.  MISSIONS.  Beady  for.  At  Marienbom, 
Zinzendorf  sent  one  day  for  a  Moravian  brother, 
and  said  to  him,  "WiU  you  go  to  Greenland 
to-morrow  as  a  missionary?"  The  man  has  had 
no  previous  intimation  of  the  matter;  for  just  a 
moment  he  hesitates,  and  then  answers,  "If  the 
shoemaker  can  finish  the  boots  that  I  have  ordered 
of  him  by  to-morrow  I  will  ga" — Dr.  A,  0, 
STiampion, 

8818.  MISSIONS,  Boflez  Isflnenco  of.  A  Ger- 
man had  a  store  at  Port  Moresby  (New  Guinea), 


and  a  Scotdiman  was  associated  with  him  in  the 
business.  One  Sunday  the  Scotchman  was  hammer- 
ing away  and  working  while  the  native  teacher  was 
conducting  service  close  by.  The  teacher  got  hia 
Bible,  and  opened  it  at  the  twenty-first  chapter  of 
Exodus,  and  going  to  the  Sabbath-breaker,  he  put 
the  Bible  before  him,  and  pointed  to  the  fourth 
commandment,  and  said,  "See  that."  The  white 
face  from  the  land  of  Bibles  looked  up  at  the 
face  of  his  dark  visitor,  and  saw  he  was  not  to  be 
trifled  with ;  for  this  native  teacher  was  not  only 
a  Christian,  but  a  very  muscular  Christian.  Then 
the  white  man  looked,  and  saw  the  long-forgotten 
words,  **JUniember  the  Sabbath-day,  to  ibeg)  it  holy.** 
And  the  native  said,  "What  for  yon  make  me 
liar  7  You  send  me  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  tells 
me  not  to  work  on  Suuday.  But  you  come  here 
and  work  all  day.  What  for  you  nuke  me  liar?  *' 
So  the  white  man  has  learned  to  fear,  respect,  and 
honour  the  native  teacher  as  much  as  the  natives  of 
the  place  do. — Rev,  W,  G,  Lawa, 

8817.  MISSIONS.  Boralts  of.  Dr.  Jndson's  first 
Karen  oonvert  became  a  preacher.  Under  hia  first 
sermon  the  heathen  QuiJa  saw  a  new  light,  and 
cast  away  his  idols.  He  began  to  preach,  and  in 
less  than  three  years  thirty  churches  grew  under 
his  hand,  and  more  than  2000  converts  were 
baptized.  If  the  results  from  this  one  convert^s 
labours  were  all,  did  Judson  pour  out  his  precious 
life  at  the  Saviour^s  feet  in  vain  I — Chrietian  Age, 

8818.  MISSIONS,  Sncoess  of.  A  short  time  be- 
fore returning  home  the  Rev.  Maoxioa  Phillips,  of 
Salem,  South  India,  was  asked  by  two  head-men  of  a 
village  to  go  and  preaph  in  their  temple,  and  when 
the  priest  objected  they  simply  said  to  him,  '*  Ton  go 
away ;  we  are  going  to  hear  the  missionary  preach. 
If  you  don't  want  to  hear  him  yon  can  go  away. 
The  time  hoe  gone  pott  when  men  of  your  sort  shall 
tell  us  what  we  shall  da"    And  the  man  had  to  ga 

8819.  MISSIONS,  Triumph  o£  At  a  quarterly 
meeting  at  Weston,  in  1815,  there  was  a  coach-load 
of  coloured  people^  among  them  a  large  woman 
named  Cook.  She  praised  the  Lord  for  ^s  religion 
in  Philadelphia^  New  York,  and  Boston.  "  Where 
did  all  these  come  from?'*  cries  young  Taylor, 
afterwards  the  great  sailor  preacher,  all  enthusiasm. 
"  They  seem  the  flower  of  the  Devil's  family  t " 

8820.  MISSIONS,  Ttophlea  of.  Many  of  them 
(students  in  the  Mission  College  at  Samoa)  have  had 
godly  parents,  and  have  walked  from  childhood  in 
the  ways  of  holiness.  Many  have  felt  a  Divine 
x^all  later  in  life,  not  from  any  special  parental 
counsel,  but  rather  by  the  blessmg  of  God  on  the 
earnest  ^preaching  of  a  faithful  pastor.  In  some 
cases  men  who  were  most  demonstrative  for  evil 
have  been  converted,  and  have  thrown  all  their 
force  of  character  on  the  side  of  Christ  I  remem- 
ber one  who  was  such  a  leader  in  evil  as  to  be  called 
"the  very  devil  of  the  settlement"  He  began  to 
listen  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  wife,  a  change 
came  over  him,  he  sought  help  from  God,  took  the 
advice  of  the  native  pastor,  joined  the  candidate- 
class  to  know  more  of  his  Saviour;  and  it  was 
talked  of  as  the  wonder  of  the  day  that  "  the  devH 
had  heeome  a  Christian/"  It  was  a  yet  greater 
wonder,  after  ten  years,  that  he  had  finished  his^ 
course  at  the  institution  and  become  a  native 
pastor.  A  more  remarkable  case  still,  perhaps,  of 
the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  change  the  heart 
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waa  that  of  a  yoang  man  on  the  battlefield,  and 
in  the  xnidBt  of  its  horrid  excitement.  He  had 
Btmck  down  one  of  the  enemy,  and  bad  just  chopped 
off  his  head,  when  the  thought  stmck  him,  "  What 
if  that  had  been  mef"  From  that  moment  he 
repented  of  his  sins,  sought  'pardon,  left  the  war- 
camp,  and  became  an  earnest  minister  for  some 
years  before  he  died. — S«v,  Oeorge  Turner^  LL,D. 

3821.  MISSIONS,  Work  o£  I  remember,  when 
in  Wales,  seeing  the  men  working  in  the  quarries 
there.  A  man  is  suspended  by  a  rope  half-way 
down  the  stone  quarry,  and  I  have  seen  him  there 
for  a  length  of  time  boring  a  hole  in  the  rock ;  and 
after  spending  much  care  and  toil  and  time  in 
boring  the  hole  to  a  sufficient  depth,  I  have  seen 
him  fill  it  with  some  black  dust,  and  if  I  did  not 
know  what  power  lodged  in  that  black  dust  I 
should  say,  "  What  a  fool  that  man  was  to  spend 
BO  much  time  in  boring  a  hole  in  the  rock,  and  then 
fill  it  up  again  1 "  But  I  know  that  that  black  dust 
is  powaer.  There  is  a  wonderful  explosive  power 
in  it  And  then  when  he  has  filled  the  hole  with 
powder  he  has  applied  his  fuse  and  lighted  his 
match,  and  while  the  fuse  was  burning  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  powder  he  has  taken  the  opportunity  of 
fleeing  to  a  distance  by  climbing  up  the  rope  to 
the  mountain-top.  Wel^  that  is  just  what  many  of 
our  missionaries  are  doing  abroad.  At  present  they 
are  preparing  the  way.  They  are  euUing  a  hdU  into 
the  very  rod:  of  heathendom^  and  they  are  filling 
it  up  with  the  powder  of  Divine  truth.  What  we 
"want  is  fire  from  heaven  to  touch  it.  And  Qod  is 
doing  it.  He  is  preparing  the  peopla  By-and-by 
we  uiaU  have  a  mighty  upheaving  in  this  rook  of 
heathenism  and  ignorance  and  superstition,  and 
from  it  polished  stones  to  adorn  the  temple  of  our 
liord. — Jkev,  Jiiehard  Roberta, 

8822.  USTAEE,  A  fat]i6r'&  One  of  the  neatest 
of  English  divines,  Isaac  Barrow,  received  in  his 
boyhood  only  blame  from  his  father,  who  thought 
him  stupid.  He  used  to  express  his  contempt  for 
him  by  saying  that  if  it  pleased  God  to  take  from 
him  any  of  his  children,  he  hoped  it  might  be  Isaac. 
ITet  when  the  University  of  Cambridge  sought  for 
a  successor  to  the  great  Newton,  stupid  Isaac  Barrow 
was  the  man  they  selected. 

8823.  MISTAKE,  a  life-long  one.  Mr.  H.  L 
Hastings  tells  an  affecting  story  in  "The  Family 
Circle  of  the  wasted  life  of  a  friend  of  his  who  in 
earlier  years  had  been  strongly  influenced  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  give  himself  to  the  ministry,  but  who 
did  not  or  would  not  see  his  way  to  leave  a  lucrative 
profession  for  that  purpose.  Before  we  parted  I 
said  to  him,  *'  Tou  ought  to  have  been  a  preacher." 
Seriously  and  sadly  he  replied,  "I  do  not  deny  it." 
"Well,  you  refused  to  obey,  and  have  suffered,  I 
suppose,  a  good  doaL"  "  Yes,  I  have."  He  stcK>d 
silent  a  few  moments,  and  then,  with  a  look  I  shall 
long  remember,  said,  **Jtiia  great  thing  to  make  a 
miSdke  in  life," 

3824.  MISTAKE,  A  Bolemn.  Sir  Robert  Graham, 
being  apprised  that  he  had,  by  mistake,  pronounced 
sentence  of  transportation  on'  a  criminal  who  had 
been  found  guilty  of  a  capital  offence,  desired  the  man 
to  be  again  placed  in  the  dock,  and  hastily  putting  on 
the  blMk  cap,  he  said,  "Prisoner  at  the  bar,  /  heg 
your  pardon,**  and  then  passed  on  him  the  awfnl 
sentence  of  death.— Poston  ffood. 


3825.  MISTAKES,  Acknowledging.  . 
field  was  never  ashamed  of  publicly  ret 
wrong  opinion  he  had  entertained,  whe^ 

vinced  of  his  mistake.  He  used  frequenvfyto  say, 
probably  after  Dean  Swift,  who  has  a  similar  pas- 
sage in  his  writings,  "that  to  acknowledge  you  were 
wrong  yesterday  was  but  to  let  the  world  know  that 
yoaare  wiser  to-day  than  you  were  then." 

3826.  MISTAKES,  a&d  our  aim  in  life.  Colum- 
bus believed  the  world  to  be  no  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  miles  in  circumference.  He  there- 
fore confidently  expected  that  after  sailing  about 
three  thousand  miles  to  the  westward  he  should 
arrive  at  the  East  Indies.  His  calculations  were 
wrong,  though  the  main  underlying  purpose  of  his 
life  was  right  and  true,  and  finally  successful.  So 
With  many  men  and  the  kingdom  of  hearen.  All 
their  fine-spun  theories  come  to  confusion,  so  far 
as  details  are  concerned ;  but  the  end,  the  aim,  the 
puipose  is  true,  and  it  is  this  that  is  most  valuable 
in  the  sight  of  God  after  alL— ^. 

3827.  MOB,  LoTe  of  cmelty  in.  J  A  Jew  was 

about  to  bebiumed  in  Madrid  by  theofficers  of  the 
InquisitioiilhBcause  he  would  not  forsake  his  religion, 
the  Hebrewjbeing  offered  his  life  if  he  would  recant 
The  mob*^  the  streets,  longing  to  see  the  Jew 
burned,  and  afraid  of  losing  the  spectacle,  kept 
calling  ou^  "Keep  firm,  Moses." /The  brave  Jew, 
however,  did  not  falter — he  would  not  abandon  the 
faith  of  his  fathers,  and  perished. 

3828.  M0DEST7,  and  assnrance.  "Bo  you 
know  that  you  are  in  a  state  of  grace  ? "  she  (Joan 
of  Arc  on  her  trial)  was  asked.  "If  I  am  not,"  she 
replied,  **Ood  guide  me  Ihere**  At  this  rejoinder 
one  of  her  assessors  could  not  but  exdaim,  "  J  eanne, 
yon  have  answered  well  1 " — L,  Watwon, 

3829.  M0DEST7,  Christian.  It  is  said  that 
General  Gordon  used  to  sit  in  the  gallery  of  the 
church  among  the  poor,  until,  his  fame  becoming 
known,  he  was  asked  to  sit  in  the  luxurious  seats 
appointed  for  the  grandees,  but  that  he  preferred  to 
keep  the  seat  in  which  he  had  so  long  sat  unnoticed 
and  unknown. — Oongregationaliet, 

3830.  M0DEST7,  Trae.  Monsieur  Claude  had 
not  a  fine  voice,  but  Ids  auditors  were  always  charmed 
with  his  sermons ;  and  it  was  a  smart  saying  of  a 
gentleman  who  was  asked  after  sermon  how  he 
liked  the  preacher — "Every  voice  vfiU  be  for  him," 
said  he,  "  but  hit  ovon," 

3831.  MOMENT,  ImproTing  the.  Goethe  has 
changed  the  postulate  of  Archimedes,  "Give  me 
a  standing-pU^e,  and  I  will  move  the  world,"  into 
the  precept  "Make  good  thy  standing-jfUaee,  and 
move  the  world."  This  is  what  he  did  throughout 
his  life.  So,  too,  was  it  that  Luther  moved  the  world. 
Not  by  waiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity,  but 
by  doing  hie  daHy  work,  by  doing  God's  will  day 
by  day,  without  thinking  of  lookmg  beyond.  We 
ought  not  to  linger  in  inaction  until  Blucher  comes 
up,  but,  the  moment  we  catch  sight  of  him  in  the 
distance,  to  rise  and  charge. — Jidivn  0,  Hare. 

3882.  MOMENT,  Valne  of.  A  small  vessel  was 
nearing  the  Steep  Holmes,  in  the  Bristol  Channel 
The  captain  stood  on  the  deck,  his  watch  in  his 
hand,  his  eye  fixed  on  it.  A  terrible  tempest  had 
driven  them  onward.  No  one  dared  to  ask,  "Is 
there  hope!"    Eveiy  moment  they  were  hurried 
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nearer  to  the  sullen  rock  which  knew  no  mercy,  and 
on  which  many  ill-fated  yessela  had  foundered.  Still 
the  captain  stood  motionless,  speechless,  his  watch 
in  his  hand.  **  We  are  lost  i "  was  the  conviction  of 
many  around  him.  Suddenly  his  eye  glanced  across 
the  sea ;  he  stood  erect ;  another  moment  and  he 
cried,  *'  Thank  €rod  !  we  are  saved — the  tide  has 
tamed ;  in  one  minute  mart  im  efiovld  have  been  on 
the  rocks/" 

8883.  MONET,  Aoenimilattng.  In  his  strong 
▼lew  of  the  error  of  accumulating  money,  he  would 
say,  "  I  have  read  a  melancholy  thing  in  the  paper 
to-day;  a  man  died  possessed  of  £100,000."— /</"«  o/ 
Rev.  W,  Manh,  D,D. 

8884.  H0NE7,a]ieTaiigeUiticageni7.  Williaip 
Guthrie  (author  of  *'  The  Christian's  Saving  Into 
rest," )  like  some  other  G  uthries,  when  minister  of  Fen 
wick  was  fond  of  fishing.     One  day,  in  a  lone  and 
remote  part  of  his  parish,  he  found  a  man  plying  the 
craft  by  some  upland  stream.    He  proved  to  be  one  of 
Guthrie's  parishioners,  but  one  whom  the  minister 
bad  never  seen  at  church.     He  frankly  avowed  him 
self  to  be  one  who  was  not,  as  they  say,  "kirk 
greedy. "     To  induce  him  to  come,  Guthrie  promisee* 
him  balf-a-crown — a  big  sum  in  those  days — every 
time  he  came  to  the  house  of  God,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Manse  to  ask  for  it     Next  Sabbath  he  was 
there,  and  came  duly  for  his  half-crown ;  the  fol- 
lowing two  Sabbaths  the  same,  but  he  never  came 
to  the  Manse  afterwards.    God  blessed  the  Word  to 
him,  a^d  he  became  an  eminent  Christian — taken 
as  it  were,  to  use  Paul's  words,  "by  guile." — JDr 
Quthrie, 

8886.  HOHET,  does  not  bring  happiness.  A 
few  years  ago  there  died  in  London  a  rich  merchant, 
who,  having  started  as  a  poor  boy,  was  worth  three 
millions  of  money.  He  might  as  well  have  been 
worth  only  a  few  hundreds,  for  he  got  it  into  bis 
h^ad  that  he  was  a  very  poor  man,  who  had  to  work 
for  his  living,  and  the  only  way  to  pacify  him  was 
to  dole  him  out  weekly  wages  as  a  gardener.  No 
doubt  he  started  in  life  with  a  great  desire  for 
money,  and  he  got  his  desire ;  but  i/Jiat  tatitfaetion 
did  it  give  him  t—Bev.  0.  LUting,  LL.B, 

8888.  MONEY,  Effects  of.  I  remember  drink 
ing  tea  with  him  (Garrick)  long  ago,  when  Peg 
Woffington  made  it,  and  he  grumbled  at  her  for 
making  it  too  strong.  He  had  then  begun  to  feel 
money  in  his  purse,  and  did  not  know  when  he 
should  have  enough  of  it. — Johneon, 

8837.  MONET,  enslaTes  men.  Mr.  Jay  Gould, 
the  American  millionaire,  says  he  is  kept  on  the 
drive  from  morning  till  night,  the  money  he  has 
made  having  enslaved  him, — Christian  WoHd. 

8838.  MONEY,  Lots  at  A  tenant  one  day,  after 
be  had  settled  his  rent,  thus  addressed  his  laird — 
"Now,  I  would  give  yon  a  shilling.  Laird  Braco,  to 
have  a  sight  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  which  you 
possess."  "WeU,  man,"  his  lordship  replied,  "it 
shall  cost  you  no  more."  The  shilling  was  paid 
down  in  hand,  and  his  lordship  fulfilled  his  part  of 
the  bargain,  exhibiting  to  his  tenant  a  considerable 
number  of  iron  boxes  filled  with  gold  and  silver 
money.  "Now,  my  laird,"  said  the  tenant,  "I  am 
as  rich  as  you,  after  all."  "How,  my  manT"  said 
his  lordship.  "  Because  I  see  the  money,  my  laird, 
and  jfott  have  not  the  heart  to  do  any  more  with  it," 


8888.  MONEY-MAEINO,  a  pLkj,  not  work. 
Whateyer  we  do  to  please  oniB^ves,  and  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  pleasure,  not  for  an  ultimate  object, 
is  "play,"  the  "pleasing  thing,"  not  the  useful 
thing.  .  .  .  The  first  of  i£  English  games  is  making 
money,  ^Hiat  is  an  all-absorbing  game;  and  we 
knock  each  other  down  oftener  in  playing  at  that 
than  at  football,  or  any  other  rougher  sport ;  and 
it  is  absolutely  without  purpose ;  no  one  who  en- 
gages heartily  in  that  game  eyer  knows  why.  Ask 
a  great  money-maker  what  he  wants  to  do  with  his 
money — ^he  neyer  knows.  He  doesn't  make  it  to  do 
anything  with  it.  He  gets  it  only  that  he  may  get 
it.  "what  will  you  make  of  what  you  have  got  f " 
you  ask.  "  Well,  Vll  get  more,"  he  says.  Just  as 
at  cricket  you  get  more  runs.  There  s  no  use  in 
the  runs,  but  to  get  more  of  them  than  other  people 
is  the  game.  And  there's  no  use  in  the  money,  but 
to  have  more  of  it  than  other  people  is  the  game. 
So  all  that  great  foul  dty  of  London  there — ^rattling, 
growling,  smoking,  stinking — a  ghastly  heap  of  fer- 
menting brickwork,  pouring  out  poison  at  eyery 
pore — ^you  fancy  it  is  a  dty  of  work  ?  Not  a  street 
of  it  I  It  is  a  great  city  of  play ;  yery  nasty  play, 
and  yery  hard  play,  but  still  play.  It  is  only  Lord's 
Cricket-Ground  without  the  turf — ^a  huge  billiard- 
table  without  the  doth,  and  with  pockets  as  deep  as 
the  bottomless  pit,  but  mainly  a  billiard-table  after 
aH'*— Raskin. 

8840.  MONEY-MAEINO,  No  time  for.  A  gentle- 
man friend  of  Professor  Agassis,  an  eminent  practi- 
cal man,  once  expressed  his  wonder  that  a  man  of 
such  abilities  sh'ould  remain  contented  with  such  a 
moderate  income.  "  I  have  enough,"  was  Agassiz's 
reply.  "  /  Jiave  no  time  to  yxute  in  making  money. 
Life  is  not  suffidently  long  to  enable  a  man  to  get 
rich,  and  do  his  duty  to  his  fellow-men  at  the  same 
iamer^Pruident  White. 

8841.  MONEY,  No  regmrd  for.  The  enemies  of 
Luther  were  no  strangers  to  his  contempt  for  gold. 
When  one  of  the  Popes  asked  a  certain  cardinal 
why  they  did  not  stop  that  man's  mouth  with  silver 
and  gold,  his  eminence  replied,  "That  German 
beast  regards  not  money  ! " 

8842.  MONEY,  Power  Of.  A  young  Indian  chief, 
who  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  John  Sunday,  paid 
a  visit  to  Bnffland,  and  the  friends  of  missions  were 
delighted  with  his  simple  statements  in  the  numerous 
meetings  which  he  addressed.  Conduding  his  ad- 
dress on  one  occasion  by  an  appeal  to  the  beneyolence 
of  the  people,  previous  to  the  collection,  he  said, 
"  There  is  a  gentleman,  I  suppose,  now  in  tiiis  house ; 
he  is  a  very  fine  gentleman,  but  he  is  yery  modest. 
He  does  not  like  to  show  himself.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  it  is  since  I  saw  him,  he  comes  out  so  little ; 
I  am  yery  much  afraid  he  sleeps  a  great  deal  of  his 
time,  when  he  ought  to  be  going  about  doing  goqd* 
His  name  is  Mr.  Oold.  Sfr.  Gold,  are  you  here 
to-night?  or  are  you  deeping  in  your  iron  diestf 
Come  out,  Mr.  Gold ;  come  out,  and  help  ns  to  do 
this  great  work,  to  send  the  gospel  to  every  creature. 
Ah,  Mr.  Gk>ld,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself^ 
to  sleep  so  much  in  your  iron  chest  1  Look  at  your 
white  brother,  Mr,  SUver ;  he  does  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  the  world  while  you  are  deeping.  Oome 
out,  Mr.  Gold  I  Look,  too,  at  your  brown  brother, 
Mr,  Copper  ;  he  is  everywhere  I  See  him  running 
about  doing  all  the  good  he  can.  Why  don't  you 
coste  otrf,  Mr.  Gold  I    Well,  if  yon  won*t  come  out 
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«nd  give  lu  yonnelf,  send  us  your  shirt,  that  is,  a 
BANK-NOTE,  and  we  will  excuse  you  this  time." — 
Mittionary  AneodaUt. 

8848.  MONEY,  Use  of.  A  New  England  man, 
dying,  left  a  fund  the  income  of  which  every  year 
was  to  be  devoted  to  paying  for  a  course  of  lectures 
which  were  to  vindicate  the  authenticity  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  and  the 
eyangelical  religion.  From  that  fund  there  has 
sprung  a  line  of  lectures  that  constitutes  one  of  the 
noblett  monumefUt  of  learning  and  piety  that  has 
been  known  in  any  language  on  the  globe.  Could 
money  be  made  to  work  such  important  results  in 
any  other  way  ? — Beeeher. 

8844.  HONEY,  what  it  cannot  do.  ''Wherefore 
should  I  die,  being  so  rich  ?  "  said  Cardinal  Beaufort, 
Chancellor  of  England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YL  ; 
"  if  the  whole  reidm  would  save  my  life,  I  am  able 
either  by  policy  to  get  it  or  by  riches  to  buy  it. 
Fie  I*'  quoth  he,  "toiU  not  death  be  hiredt  Will 
money  do  nothing  ?" — Trapp. 

8846.  MONUMENT,  An  honourable.  Sir  An- 
thony Ashley,  who  first  planted  them  in  this  country, 
has  a  cabbage  sculptured  at  his  feet  upon  his  monu- 
ment— a  much  more  honourable  trophy  than  all 
the  herald's  mummery  or  the  emblems  of  militaiy 
prowess.  A  potato-plant  would  have  afforded  the 
noblest  crest  for  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. — Horace 
Smith, 

8848.  MOODS,  Different.  As  I  spent  a  Sabbath 
in  the  house  where  Shakespeare  was  bom  I  saw 
visions  that  I  think  he  would  have  been  glad  to 
Bee,  and  that  he  would  have  had  power  to  give 
form  and  dramatic  representation — which  I  j^ve 
not ;  and  yet  when,  afterward,  the  eve  was  over- 
spent with  excess  of  sensibility,  the  whole  was  dis- 
illusioned, and  there  was  nothing  there  but  an 
old  timbered  house  and  a  low-browed  ceiling. 
*'  Shakespeare  was  bom  there  ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
Everybody  has  to  be  bom  somewhere."  lliat  was 
all  I  got  out  of  it.  When  I  was  in  the  higher  realm 
ofinUUeetual  and  artistic  eomciotuneu  spirits  walked 
on  every  side,  the  air  itself  was  an  inspiration,  the 
■oene  was  a  history,  and  no  drama  could  be  com- 
pared to  it;  the  aay,  the  church,  and  the  house 
awakened  memories  as  nothing  else  could;  but 
afterwards  they  were  turned  bottom  side  up  and 
emptied  into  the  diet, -^Beeeher. 

8847.  MORAL  qualities.  Men's  admiration  of. 
While  I  was  yet  a  young  man,  living  in  Cincinnati, 
there  came  a  wandering  circus  there,  in  which  one 
of  the  principal  athletes  was  a  man  built  like  a 
second  Apolla  He  was  magnificent  in  every  physi- 
cal excellence  and  as  handsome  as  a  god.  A  young 
lady  of  one  of  the  very  first  families  there,  attracted 
by  his  beauty  and  grace,  became  enamoured  of  him. 
He,  of  course,  complimented,  reciprocated  this  wild 
attachment  And  in  the  enthusiasm  and  ardour  of 
her  unregulated  and  foolish  affection,  she  proposed 
an  elopement  to  him.  Ordinarily  a  man  would 
have  been  more  than  proud — because  she  was  heir 
to  countless  wealth,'  apparently,  and  certainly  stood 
second  to  none  there ;  out  with  an  unexpected  man- 
liness, that  surprised  every  one,  he  said  to  her,  **  No ; 
/  eannot  qford  to  have  you  detpite  me.  I  am  older 
than  you  are,  and  although  I  am  highly  compli- 
mented and  pleased,  by-and-by  you  would  reproach 
me,  and  say  that  I  ought  to  have  done  otherwise. 


I  will  carry  you  back  to  your  friends.  I  will  not 
permit  you  to  sacrifice  yourself  on  me."  And  he 
refused  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which 
she  offered  him.  Ten  thousand  men  admired  this 
man's  athletic  skill  in  the  circus ;  but  when  that 
story  was  known  every  one  of  them  thought  infi- 
nitely more  of  him  than  they  did  before.  Here 
were  two  traits.  Firsts  there  was  the  physical  trait 
of  grace  and  power  as  an  athlete.  Everybody  ad- 
mired that,  but  when  there  rose  out  of  that  this 
nobler  trait,  this  disinterestedness,  this'  magnani- 
mity, this  great  and  unexpected  sense  of  justice  and 
rectitude,  and  men  saw  it,  they  thought  as  much 
more  of  him  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  think. — 
Beeeher, 

8848.  MORALIST,  contrasted  with  the  Chris- 
tian. The  Christian  and  the  moralist  are  alike  in 
many  things,  but  by-and-by  the  Christian  will  be 
admitted  to  a  sphere  which  the  moralist  cannot 
enter.  A  barren  and  a  fruitful  vine  are  growing 
side  by  side  in  the  garden,  and  the  barren  vme  says 
to  the  fruitful  one,  "Is  not  my  root  as  good  as 
yours!"  ''Yes,"  replies  the  vine,  '*as  good  as 
mine."  "And  are  not  my  bower-leaves  as  broad 
and  spreading,  and  is  not  my  stem  as  laige,  and 
my  bark  as  shaggy?"  "Yes,"  says  the  vine. 
"And  are  not  my  leaves  as  green,  and  am  I  not 
taller  than  you  I "  "  Yes,"  meekly  replies  the  vine  ; 
"  but  I  have  blossoms."  "  Oh  1  blossoms  are  of  no 
use."  "But  I  bear  fruit."  "  What  1  those  clusters  f 
Those  are  only  a  trouble  to  a  vine."  But  what 
thinks  the  vintner  7  He  passes  by  the  barren  vine ; 
but  the  other,  filling  the  air  with  its  odour  in  spring, 
and  drooping  with  purple  clusters  in  autumn,  is  his 
pride  and  joy ;  and  he  lingers  near  it,  and  prunes 
it,  that  it  may  become  yet  more  luxuriant  ana  fruit- 
fuL  So  the  moralist  and  the  Christian  may  grow 
together  for  a  while;  but  by-and-by,  when  the 
moralist's  life  is  barren,  the  Christian's  will  come 
to  flower  and  fruitage  in  the  Garden  of  the  Lord. 
"  Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much 
fruit." — Beeeher, 

8849.  MORALIST,  Danger  ot  George  White- 
field  stopped  for  several  days  at  the  house  of  a 
general,  at  Providence^  R.  L  The  general,  his  wife, 
his  son,  and  three  daughters  were  serious,  but  not 
decidedly  religious.  Whitefield  departed  from  his 
usual  custom,  which  was  to  address  the  reddents  in 
the  house  where  he  stayed  individually  concem- 
ing  the  welfare  of  their  souls.  The  laist  evening 
came,  and  the  last  night  he  was  to  spend  there. 
He  retired  to  rest,  but  the  Spirit  of  God  came  to 
him  in  the  night,  saying,  "  O  man  of  God,  if  these 
people  perish,  their  blMxl  be  on  thy  head."  He 
listened,  but  the  flesh  said,  "  Do  not  speak  to  these 
peonle.  They  are  so  good  and  so  kind  that  you 
could  not  say  a  harsh  thing  to  them."  He  rose  and 
prayed.  The  sweat  ran  down  his  brow.  He  was 
in  fear  and  anxiety.  At  last  a  happy  thought  stmck 
him.  He  took  his  diamond  ring  from  his  finger, 
went  up  to  the  window,  and  wrote  these  words  upon 
the  glass,  "  One  thmg  thou  lackest"  He  could  not 
summon  courage  to  say  a  word  to  the  inmates,  but 
went  luB  way.  No  sooner  was  he  gone  than  the 
general,  who  had  a  great  veneration  for  him,  went 
into  the  room  be  had  occupied,  and  the  first  thing 
that  stmck  his  attention  was  the  sentence  upon  the 
window,  "  One  thing  thou  lacketL**  That  was  exactly 
his  case.    The  Spirit  of  God  blessed  it  to  his  heart 
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8800.  M0BALI8T,  End  of.  There  was  an  old 
man  who  came  every  day  to  the  reading-room  of  a 
city  in  the  South  of  Franoe,  where  I  was. spending 
the  winter.  His  form  was  bent,  his  manner  was 
timid,  and  he  never  entered  into  conversation  with 
the  gentlemen  aromid  him.  On  Christmas  Eve  I 
received  a  note  asking  me  to  call  npon  a  country- 
man of  mine  who  was  dangerously  ill  in  the  hotel 
where  I  was  living.  I  found  the  strange^  silent 
man.  We  had  liv^  under  the  same  roof,  and  had 
only  met  in  the  distant  library.  He  recognised  me 
at  once.  I  told  him  that  he  probably  had  but 
few  days  to  live.  Then  came  the  great  question, 
"Do  you  believe  the  immortality  of  the  soult" 
He  answered  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  "  I  do, 
most  firmly."  "And  iohat  it  your  owi  hope  for 
the  fiihtre  f"  "I  hope  to  be  happy  for  ever  in 
heaven."  "Will  you  tell  me  the  ground  of  your 
hope  ?  "  "  Yes,  willingly.  I  have  never  done  any- 
thing very  bad  in  thu  world.  My  little  faults,  such 
as  are  common  to  all  men,  I  am  sure  Gkxl  will  over- 
look. But  in  all  serious  matters  my  account  is 
clear.  I  depend  upon  the  exact  awaids  of  justice, 
and  I  expect  to  receive  for  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body  a  welcome  to  everlasting  life  beyond  the 
grave."  I  was  speechless.  Then,  with  an  earnest 
appeal  to  that  explicit  promise  which  I  believe  was 
intended  for  just  such  emergencies,  "It  shall  be 
given  you  in  that  same  hour,  what  ye  shall  speak,*' 
I  began  to  preach  to  him  of  Jesus.  It  was  all  in 
vain.  At  last  I  rose  to  ga  "But  are  you  not 
going  to  pray  with  me  ? "  he  asked,  with  surprise. 
"Why  should  I  pray  with  you?  I  cannot  offer 
your  prayer :  *  God,  I  thank  Thee  that  I  am  not  as 
other  men.'  You  cannot  offer  my  prayer,  '  God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner.' "  This  seemed  to  startle 
him.  But  he  evidently  thought  it  a  puzzle  he  was 
too  weak  to  guess,  and  so  he  begged  me  to  pray  just 
as  my  own  feelings  prompted.  So  I  did  commit 
him  to  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  and  entreated  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  reveal  to  him  his  own  heart  and  his 
need  of  forgiveness.  He  died  without  a  word  of 
repentance,  and  our  only  consolation  was  that  he 
loved  to  hear  one  talk  and  pray  who  knew  nothing 
save  Jesus  Ohrist  and  Him  crucified.  On  my 
return  to  America  I  was  commissioned  by  his  wife 
to  find  his  friends.  They  were  very  courteous  to 
me,  but  they  did  not  care  to  talk  about  him.  At 
last  I  appealed  to  one  of  them  to  tell  me  what  it  all 
meant.  "You  are  entitled  to  know,"  he  replied. 
"  I  cannot  understand  how  the  man  could  have 
died  without  telling  you.  He  was  a  forger.  He 
lived  and  died  in  France  to  escape  arrest  for  his 
crime.  His  family  are  suffering  yet  for  the  disgrace 
of  forgery  and  embezzlement  in  a  public  ofllce  ! " — 
WolcoU  CaUtint,  D,D, 

880L  H0BALITIE8,  not  raffldont  of  tbem- 
Mlyes.  Moralities  and  the  externals  of  religion 
will  wash  away  the  foulness  which  lies  on  the  sur- 
face, but  stains  that  have  sunk  deep  into  the  very 
substance  of  the  soul,  and  have  dyed  every  thread 
in  warp  and  woof  to  its  centre,  are  not  to  be  got  rid 
of  so.  The  awful  words  which  our  great  dramatist 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  queenly  murderess  are 
heavy  with  the  weight  of  most  solemn  truth.  After 
all  vain  attempts  to  deanse  away  the  stains  we, 
like  her,  have  to  say,  '*  There's  the  smell  of  the 
blood  stiU— will  these  hands  ne'er  be  clean  f "  No, 
never  1  unless  there  be  something  mightier,  more 
inward  in  its  power,  than  the  water  with  which  we 


can  wash  them,  some  better  gospel  than  "  Bepent 
and  reform." — Madaren. 

8862.  MORALITY,  Tnwiffldmifiy  ol  Father 
Taylor,  on  one  occasion,  speaking  of  the  insuffici- 
ency of  the  moral  principles  without  religious  feel- 
ing, exclaimed,  "Go,  heat  your  oven  witii  snowballs. '* 
— Mr$,  Jamuon, 

3888.  MORALITY,  Mta«,  not  onongh.  On  one 
occasion  His  Majesty  Greorge  III.  was  engaged  in 
conversation  with  a  pious  man  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  which,  after  some  persuasion  from  the  King, 
he  defined  in  a  very  dear  and  evangelical  manner. 
A  bishop  happened  to  be  present  whose  preaching^ 
was  entirely  of  a  moral  cast,  but  never  pointed  to 
a  Saviour,  to  whom  His  Majesty  gave  this  reproof : 
"There,  my  lord,  you  never  tell  us  these  things." 

8864.  MORALITY,  Worth  of.  Morality  is  good, 
and  is  acceptable  of  Grod  as  far  at  Ugoet;  but  the 
difiiculty  is,  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  "Is  not 
my  fifty  fathom  cable  as  good  as  your  hundred 
fathom  one  ?  "  says  the  sailor.  Yes,  as  far  as  it 
goes ;  but  in  water  a  hundred  fathoms  deep,  if  it 
does  not  go  within  fifty  fathoms  of  anchorage,  of 
toAat  ute  iiU  U  be  in  a  ttorm  f — Beeeher, 

8866.  MORAUSING,  A  fool't.  I  have  just  been 
listenings  to  some  sage  reflections  and  wise  remarks 
from  a  gentleman  in  a  public  place  of  assembly, 
but  as  I  more  than  suspected  the  man  to  be  "  in 
liis  cups  "  it  was  difficult  to  keep  them  from  losing 
whatever  merit  they  otherwise  might  have  had. 
To  use  a  metaphor  of  Solomon's,  they  seemed  very 
much  like  "jewels  of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout." — B. 

8866.  MORTALITY,  to  bo  romombered.  It  is 
related  that  Prester  John,  the  celebrated  Tartar 
prince,  amidst  all  his  magnificence,  Icept  a  human 
skull  on  his  table,  that  in  his  f eastings  he  might  be 
reminded  of  his  mortality. 

8867.  MOTHER,  A  carolOM.  Br.  Prime,  of  the 
New  York  Observer,  mentions  a  little  lad,  a  few 
years  old,  who  was  so  noisy  at  a  watering-place,  one 
day  last  summer,  that  the  Doctor  sought  to  check 
him.  The  child  turned  promptly  and  cursed  him, 
while  his  elegantly  dressed  mother  remarked,  with 
a  smiley  "  How  funny  1 " 

8868.  MOTHER,  A  diligent.  One  of  the  most 
affecting  reminificences  of  my  mother  is  my  remem- 
brance of  her  as  a  Christian  housekeeper.  She 
worked  very  hard,  and  when  we  would  come  in 
from  summer  play  and  sit  down  at  the  table  at 
noon,  I  remember  how  she  used  to  come  in  with 
beads  of  perspiration  along  the  line  of  grey  hair, 
and  how  sometimes  she  would  sit  down  at  the  table, 
and  put  her  head  against  her  wrinkled  hand  and 
say,  "  Well,  the  fact  is,  I'm  too  tired  to  eat."  Itong 
after  she  might  have  delegated  this  duty  to  others 
she  would  not  be  satisfied  unless  she  attended  to 
the  matter  herself.  In  fact,  we  all  preferred  to 
have  her  do  so,  for  somehow  things  tasted  better 
when  she  prepared  them. — Talmage. 

8868.  MOTHER,  A  praying.  A  party  of  English 
tourists,  desirous  of  obtaining  a  certain  flower  grow- 
ing in  a  somewhat  dangerous  part  of  the  Alps, 
offered  a  sum  of  money  to  any  one  who  should  pro- 
cure it  for  them.  They  were  astonished  one  morn- 
ing by  the  entrance  of  a  little  Swiss  boy,  holding  in 
his  hand  a  bunch  of  the  coveted  flowers.    Having 
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eamt  from  his  artless  answers  to  their  questions 
that  he  was  fatherless,  and  that  he  worked  hard  to 
aid  In  the  support  of  his  ailing  mother  and  two  little 
brothers,  one  of  the  party  said  to  him,  "  Were  you 
not  afraid  to  damber  up  among  these  rocks  f "  "  No, 
sir."  "Why  not?"  asked  the  gentleman.  ** Be- 
cause," simply  spoke  the  child,  "/  knew  my  mother 
toae praying  for  me  aU  the  time." 

8860.  HOTHEB,  A  praying.  I  have  a  vivid  re- 
collection of  the  effects  of  maternal  influence.  My 
honoured  mother  was  a  religious  woman,  and  she 
watched  over  and  instructed  me  as  pious  mothers 
are  accustomed  to  do.  Alas  !  I  often  forgot  her  ad- 
monitions, but  in  my  most  thoughtless  days  I  never 
lost  the  impressions  which  her  holy  example  had 
made  on  my  mind.  After  spending  a  large  portion 
of  my  life  in  foreign  lands,  I  returned  aeain  to  visit 
my  native  village.  Both  my  parents  med  while  I 
was  in  Russia,  and  their  house  is  now  occupied  by 
my  brother.  The  furniture  remains  just  the  same 
as  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  at  night  I  was  accommo- 
dated with  the  same  bed  in  which  I  had  often  slept 
before,  but  my  busy  thoughts  would  not  let  me  sleep. 
I  was  thinking  how  God  had  led  me  through  the 
journey  of  life.  At  last  the  light  of  the  morning 
darted  through  the  little  window,  and  then  my  eye 
caught  sight  of  the  spot  where  my  sainted  mother, 
forty  years  before,  took  my  hand  and  said,  *'  Gome, 
my  dear,  kneel  down  with  me,  and  I  will  go  to 
praver."  This  completely  overcame  me.  I  seemed 
to  hear  the  very  tones  of  her  voice.  I  recollected 
some  of  her  expressions,  and  I  burst  into  tears,  and 
arose  from  my  bed  and  fell  upon  my  knees  just  on 
the  spot  where  my  mother  kneeled,  and  thanked 
God  that  I  had  once  a  praying  mother. — Rev,  R, 
SmlL 

8861.  HOTHEB,  An  infidel.  Hume,  the  historian, 
received  a  religious  education  from  his  mother,  but 
as  he  approached  manhood  confirmed  infidelity  suc- 
ceeded. Maternal  partiality,  however,  alarmed  at 
first,  came  at  length  to  look  with  less  and  less  pain 
upon  his  declension,  and  filial  love  and  reverence 
seemed  to  have  been  absorbed  in  the  pride  of  philo- 
sophical scepticism ;  for  Hume  applied  himself  with 
unwearied,  and,  unhappily,  with  successful,  efforts 
to  sap  the  foundation  of  his  mother's  faith.  Having 
succeeded,  he  went  abroad,  and  as  he  was  returning 
an  express  met  him  in  Ixmdon,  with  a  letter  from 
his  mother  informing  him  that  she  was  in  a  deep 
decline.  She  said  she  found  herself  without  any 
support  in  her  distress ;  that  he  had  taJeen  away  that 
only  source  of  comfort  upon  which,  in  all  cases  of 
affliction,  she  used  to  rely ;  and  that  she  now  found 
her  mind  sinking  into  despair.  She  conjured  him 
to  hasten  to  her,  or  at  least  to  send  her  a  letter  con- 
taining such  consolations  as  philosophy  could  afford 
to  a  dying  mortal.  Hume  was  overwhelmed  with 
anguish  on  receiving  this  letter,  and  hastened  to 
Scotland,  travelling  day  and  night ;  but  before  he 
arrived  his  mother  expired. 

8868.  HOTHEB,  Admiration  for.  During  a 
court  ceremony  the  King  (the  late  unfortunate  I^uis 
IL  of  Bavaria)  said  to  his  Master  of  Geremonies, 
Baron  P ,  *'Is  it  not  that  there  are  many  beauti- 
ful women  at  my  court  ?  "  On  the  Baron  answering  in 
the  affirmative,  the  King  said,  fixing  his  thoughtful 
eyes  on  his  mother,  "And  yet  my  mother  jleMee  mc 
more  than  all  the  rat** — Peeler  lloyd, 

8868.  HOTHEB,  and  hor  prayers.    If  he  (Gari- 


baldi) saw  any  one  looking  at  her  picture  the  tears 
started  into  his  eyes.  He  felt  remorse  at  having, 
by  his  adventurous  life,  been  a  source  to  her  of  cruel 
anxiety.  He  believed  in  the  power  of  her  prayers  to 
preserve  him  from  the  effects  of  his  own  temerity, 
and  on  the  field  of  battle  or  in  the  storm  at  sea  he 
never  lost  oourage,  because  he  thought  he  saw  her 
kneeling  before  God  and  imploring  for  him  the 
Divine  protection. — DaUy  Paper, 

8864.  HOTHEB,  Esteem  for.  In  the  days  of 
Rome's  greatest  splendour  there  stood  on  one  of 
her  seven  hills  a  temple  dedicated  to  "Female  For- 
tune ; "  and  over  its  magnificent  portal  was  written 
the  name  of  Volumnia,  for  whose  honour  the  temple 
had  been  built,  to  perpetuate  her  memory  as  a 
matron  who  had  savMl  Rome  by  her  influence  over 
her  son.  Not  far  distant  from  it  arose  a  column 
on  which  was  inscribed,  "  Cornelia,  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi,"  in  acknowledgment  of  her  worth  as 
the  mother  of  two  sons  whom  she  had  trained  up 
to  be  ornaments  and  defenders  of  her  nation.  Such 
was  the  respect  paid  to  mothers  who  "acted  well 
their  part  "  in  pagan  Rome. — Rev.  J,  M,  Ma^kews, 

8866.  HOTHEB,  her  tme  power.  "I  am  ac- 
quainted," says  an  American  writer,  «  with  a  young 
man  whose  father  died  when  he  was  an  infant,  but 
whose  mother  always  controlled  him.  One  day 
he  remarked  to  me,  *  Whenever  I  was  guilty  of  dis- 
obeying my  mother,  and  she  called  me  to  account, 
she  would  talk  to  me  seriously  and  then  kneel  down 
in  prayer  and  tell  Grod  all  about  my  conduct  and 
the  consequences  of  my  course.  I  used  to  feel  at 
such  times  as  if  my  heart  would  burst,  and  I  have 
often  said,  "Ma,  whip  me,  but  don't  talk  to  me 
and  pray  for  me."  Ab,'  said  he,  '  it  was  the  talk- 
ing and  praying  that  affected  me  more  than  the 
whipping,  though  all  were  necessary.' " — Arvine, 

8866.  HOTHEB,  Inflnenoe  of.  The  parents  of 
Robert  Moffat  were  both  pious,  and  his  mother  s 
heart  was  set  upon  his  "  knowing  from  a  child  the 
Holy  Scriptures."  When  about  to  leave  Inver- 
keithmg,  in  Fifeshire,  where  he  was  in  service  in  the 
Earl  of  Moray's  gardens,  for  a  situation  in  Gheshire, 
she  earnestly  besought  him  to  promise,  before  going, 
that  he  would  read  the  Bible  every  day,  morning 
and  evening.  Sensible  of  his  own  weakness,  and 
of,  perhaps,  his  boyish  disinclination,  he  parried  the 
question.  But  at  the  last  moment  she  pressed  his 
hand.  "Robert,"  she  said,  imploringly,  "you  vnU 
promise  me  to  re»ad  the  Bible,  more  particularly  the 
New  Testament,  and  most  especially  the  gospels — 
those  are  the  words  of  Ghrist  Himself  ;  and  then 
you  cannot  possibly  go  astray."  There  was  no 
refusing  then;  it  was  the  melting  hour.  "Yes, 
mother,"  he  answered,  "I  make  you  the  promise." 
He  knew,  as  he  remarked  in  relating  the  circum- 
stances, "that  the  promise,  once  made,  must  be 
kept.  And  oh,"  he  added,  "  I  am  happy  that  I  did 
make  it  1 " — Hand  and  Heart 

8867.  HOTHEB,  Inflnence  of.  I  tried  when  I 
was  a  boy  to  be  an  infidel,  but  there  was  one  thing 
I  could  never  get  over.  I  never  could  answer  my 
mother's  love  and  character.  My  father  was  an 
intemperate  man,  and  my  mother,  when  made  miser- 
able by  his  brutal  treataient,  would  lead  myHttle 
brother  and  myself  to  a  spot  under  a  hillside,  and 
kneeling  there,  would  commend  us  to  God.  Hard- 
ship and  her  husband's  harshness  brought  her  to 
her  grave.    At  the  age  of  twenty-one  I  was  vicious, 
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hardened,  utterly  impeniteiLi.  Once  I  foand  myself, 
near  the  home  of  my  boyhood,  and  felt  irresistibly 
moved  to  take  another  look  at  the  little  hollow 
under  the  hilL  There  it  was  as  I  left  it ;  the  very 
^^rass  looked  as  if  no  foot  had  ever  trod  it  since  the 
guide  of  my  infant  yean  was  laid  in  her  early  grave. 
I  sat  down.  I  heitfd  again  the  voice  pleading  for 
me.  All  my  bad  habits  and  my  refusals  of  Christ 
came  over  me  and  crushed  me  down.  I  did  not 
leave  the  spot  till  I  had  confidence  in  my  Saviour. 
My  mother's  prayers  came  back  in  answers  of  con- 
verting grace,  and  I  stand  to-day  the  living  witness 
of  a  mother's  faithfulness,  of  a  prayer-hearing  God. 
— Riehard  OeeiL 

8868.  MOTHER,  Isfluenoe  of.  The  Hon.  Thomas 
H.  Benton  was  for  many  years  a  United  States 
senator.  When  making  a  speech  in  New  York 
once  he  turned  to  the  ladies  present  and  spoke 
about  his  mother  in  this  way  : — ^*'My  mother  asked 
me  never  to  use  tobacco,  and  I  have  never  touched 
it  from  that  day  to  this.  She  asked  me  never  to 
gamble,  and  I  never  learned  to  gamble.  When  I 
was  seven  years  old  she  asked  me  not  to  drink.  I 
made  a  resolution  of  total  abstinence.  That  resolu- 
tion I  have  never  broken.  And  now,  whatever 
honour  I  may  have  gained,  I  owe  it  to  my  mother.** 
— King*i  Highoay, 

8869.  HOTHEB,  Influenoe  of.  Some  one  asked  a 
man  of  wisdom  when  the  education  of  a  child  should 
be  commenced?  "Twenty  years  before  his  birth, 
hy  educating  hU  mother"  was  the  reply. — ChriMtian 
Advocate. 

8870.  MOTHER,  Influence  of.  Olympia,  the 
mother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  very  severe 
and  morose  in  her  treatment  to  him,  so  that  his 
deputy,  Antipater,  wrote  him  long  letters  of  com- 
plaint against  her;  to  which  Alexander  returned 
this  answer — '*  Knowest  thou  not  that  one  tear  of 
my  mother'e  would  blot  out  a  thousand  of  thy  letters 
of  complaint?" 

8871.  MOTHER,  Tnfluenoe  of.  Upon  a  tomb- 
stone erected  by  a  family  of  children  was  the  in- 
scription, "Our  mother,  $he  always  m^ide  home 
happy.**  When  Madame  Oampan  asked  Napoleon 
what  was  the  great  want  of  the  French  nation  his 
reply  was,  "  Mothers." 

8878.  MOTHER,  Lore  for.  Cowper,  the  pious 
poet,  expressed  in  the  most  impressive  language 
the  warmth  of  his  affection  for  the  memory  of  his 
mother,  when,  long  after  her  death,  his  cousin  pre- 
sented him  with  her  picture.  <'  I  had  rather,**  said 
he,  **  possess  that  picture  than  the  richest  jewel  in 
the  British  crown ;  for  I  love  her  with  an  affection 
that  her  death  fifty-two  years  since  has  not  the  least 
abated." 

8878.  MOTHER)  Love  for.  The  concern  mani- 
fested by  native  converts  for  the  salvation  of  their 
heathen  relatives  and  friends  is  often  very  striking. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  this  appears  in  the  case 
of  a  Matabele  who,  becoming  a  servant  in  the 
mission  family  at  Kuruman,  was  brought  to  a  saving 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  "Once,"  says  the  mis- 
sionary, *'  when  visiting  the  sick,  I  found  her  sitting 
with  a  part  of  the  Woid  of  God  in  her  hand,  bathed 
in  tears.  Addressing  her,  I  said,  'My  child,  what 
is  the  cause  of  yomr  sorrow  t  Is  toe  baby  still 
unwell)'    *No,'  she  replied;  'my  baby  is  welL* 


'Tour  mother-in-law t *  I  inquired.  'No,  no^' 
she  replied ;  '  it  is  my  own  dear  mother.'  Here 
she  again  gave  vent  to  her  grief ;  and,  holding  out 
the  gospel  of  Luke  in  a  hand  wet  with  tears,  she 
exclaimed,  '  My  mother  will  never  tee  this  Word,  she 
will  never  hear  this  good  news.*  She  wept  again 
and  again,  and  said,  'Oh,  my  mother  and  my 
friends,  they  live  in  heathen  diarkness;  and  shall 
they  die  without  seeing  the  light  which  has  shone 
on  me,  and  without  tasting  that  love  which  I  have 
tasted  ? '  Raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  she  sighed  a 
prayer,  and  I  heard  the  words  again,  '  My  mother, 
my  mother  1 '  Shortly  after  this  I  was  called  upon 
to  watch  over  her  dving  pillow,  and  descended  with 
her  to  Jordan*s  bank  She  feared  no  rolling  billow. 
She  looked  on  the  babe  to  which  she  hiul  lately 

S'ven  birth,  and  commended  it  to  the  care  of  her 
od  and  Saviour.    The  last  words  I  heard  from  her 
faltering  lips  were,  '  My  mother  / ' " 

8874.  MOTHER,  Lore  of.  Washington,  when 
quite  young,  was  about  to  go  to  sea  as  a  midship- 
man. The  vessel  lay  opposite  his  father's  house,  the 
little  boat  had  come  on  shore  to  take  him  off,  and 
his  whole  heart  was  bent  on  going.  He  went  to 
bid  his  mother  farewell,  and  saw  the  tears  bursting 
from  her  eyes.  However,  he  said  nothing  to  her, 
but  turning  round  to  the  servant,  bade  him  "  Go  and 
tell  them  to  fetch  my  trunk  back.  I  will  not  go 
away,  to  break  my  mother's  heart." 

8876.  MOTHER,  LoYO  of  a^  Eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  when  night  closed  over  the  city  of  Pompeii, 
a  lady  sat  in  her  house  nursing  her  son  of  ten  years 
of  age.  The  child  had  been  ill  for  some  dayr;  his 
form  was  wasted,  his  little  limbs  were  shrunk ;  and 
we  may  imagine  with  what  infinite  anxiety  she 
watched  every  motion  of  the  helpless  one,  whose 
existence  was  so  dear.  What  did  take  place  we 
know  with  an  exactness  very  remarkable.  That 
distant  mountain  which  reared  its  awful  head  on 
the  shore  of  the  bay,  Vesuvius,  was  troubled  the 
same  night  with  an  eruption,  and  threw  into  the 
air  such  clouds  of  pumice-stones  that  the  streets 
and  squares  of  Pompeii  became  filled,  and  gradually 
the  stones  grew  higher  and  higher,  until  they  reached 
the  level  of  the  windows.  There  was  no  chance  of 
escape  then  by  the  doors ;  and  those  who  attempted 
to  get  away  stepped  out  of  their  first  floor  windows 
and  rushed  over  the  sulphurous  stones — a  short 
distance  only,  for  they  were  quickly  overpowered 
by  the  poisonous  vapours  and  fell  dead.  After  the 
stones  there  fell  ashes,  and  after  ashes  hot  water 
fell  in  showers,  which  changed  the  ashes  into  clay. 
Those  who  ran  out  of  their  houses  during  the  fall 
of  stones  were  utterly  consumed,  while  those  who 
waited  until  the  ashes  began  to  fall  perished  like- 
wise, but  their  bodies  were  preserved  by  the  ashes 
and  water  which  fell  upon  them.  The  Pompeiian 
mother  we  have  mentioned  opened  the  window  of 
her  house  when  she  thought  the  fallpf  stones  was 
over,  and  with  the  child  in  her  arms  took  a  few 
hurried  steps  forward,  when,  overpowered  by  the 
sulphur,  she  fell  forward,  at  which  moment  the 
shower  of  ashes  began  to  fall,  and  quickly  buried 
mother  and  child.  The  hot  water  afterwards 
changed  into  a  mould ;  the  ashes  and  the  sun  baked 
the  fatal  clay  to  such  a  degree  of  hardness  that  it 
has  endured  to  the  present  day.  A  short  time  ago 
the  spot  where  mother  and  child  lay  was  found, 
liquid  plaster-of -Paris  was  poured  into  the  mould 
formed  by  the  bodies,  and  then  the  mould  was 
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broken  up,  leaving  the  plaster-cast  whole.  Thus 
one  touching  incident  in  the  terrible  tragedy  of 
eighteen  centuries  ago  has  been  preserved  for  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  posterity.  The  arms  and 
legs  of  the  child  showed  a  contraction  and  emacia- 
tion which  could  only  result  from  illness.  Of  the 
mother  only  the  right  arm  is  preserved ;  she  fell 
upon  the  ashes,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  her 
body  was  consumed.  But  the  right  hand  still 
clasped  the  legs  of  the  child ;  on  her  arm  were  two 
gold  bracelets,  and  on  her  fingers  two  gold  rings — 
one  set  with  an  emerald,  the  other  with  a  cut 
amethyst.  This  touchiog  illustration  of  a  mother^a 
love  now  rests  in  the  museum  of  the  celebrated  city. 
— Ckrittian  ChronicU, 

3876.  MOTHEB,  makes  the  man.  Not  long  be- 
fore the  death  of  Mr.  Adams  a  gentleman  said  to 
him,  *'I  have  found  out  who  made  you."  "What 
do  yon  mean  ? "  asked  Mr.  Adams.  The  gentleman 
replied,  "  I  have  been  reading  the  published  letters 
of  your  mother."  "If,"  this  gentleman  relates,  "I 
bad  spoken  that  dear  name  to  some  little  boy  who 
had  beex^  for  weeks  away  from  his  mother,  his  eyes 
could  not  have  flashed  more  brightly  nor  his  face 
glowed  more  quickly  than  did  the  eyes  and  face  of 
that  venerable  old  man  when  I  pronounced  the  name 
of  his  mother.  He  stood  up  in  his  peculiar  manner, 
and  said,  "  Yes,  sir ;  all  UuU  U  good  in  me  I  oux  to 
my  mother.'* 

8877.  MOTHER,  Memory  ct  A  gentleman  was 
going  to  attend  a  seamen's  meeting  in  the  Mariners' 
Chapel.  Directly  opposite  that  place  there  was  a 
sailors'  boarding-house.  In  the  doorway  sat  a  hardy, 
weather-beaten  sailor,  watching  the  people  as  they 
assembled  for  worship.  The  gentleman  walked  up 
to  him  and  said,  "  Well,  my  friend,  won't  you  go 
with  us  to  meeting  ?  "  "  No,"  said  the  sailor  bluntly. 
The  gentleman  mildly  replied,  "You  look,  my  friend, 
as  though  you  had  seen  hard  days ;  have  yon  a 
mother  f "  The  sailor  looked  earnestly  in  the  gentle- 
man's face,  and  made  no  reply.  "Suppose  your 
mother  were  here  now,  what  advice  vfould  the  give 
you  I"  The  tears  rushed  into  the  eyes  of  the  poor 
sailor,  and  hastily  brushing  them  away  with  the  back 
of  his  rough  band,  he  rose  and  said,  with  a  voice 
almost  inarticulate  through  emotion,  "  I'll  go  to  the 
meeting."  He  crossed  the  street,  entered  the  chapel, 
and  took  his  seat  with  the  assembled  congregation. 

8878.  MOTHEB,  Memory  of.  Dr.  Wilson,  Bishop 
of  Calcutta,  mentions,  in  his  account  of  his  interviews 
with  Bellingham,  the  famous  assassin,  that  nothing 
he  could  say  appeared  to  make  any  impression  untU 
he  spoke  of  his  mother,  and  then  the  prisoner  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears. 

3879.  MOTHEB^  Power  ot  The  other  night  I 
was  talking  in  the  inquiry-room  to  a  noble-looking 
young  man,  who  was  in  great  agony  of  souL  I 
asked  him  what  had  made  him  anxious.  Was  it  the 
address,  or  any  of  the  hymns?  He  looked  up  in 
my  face,  and  said,  "It  inu  my  mother^i  letter."  She 
had  written  him,  aakinff  him  to  attend  that  meeting, 
and  had  said  she  would  be  praying  for  him  when  he 
was  at  the  meeting.  The  thought  of  his  mother's 
prayers  and  agony  had  gone  home  to  his  heart ;  and 
that  night  he  found  the  Saviour. — Moody. 

8880.  MOTHER,  Prayer  of.  Thomas  M*Crie, 
the  biographer  of  John  Knox,  used  to  tell  with 
strong  feeling  an  anecdote  of  his  mother.    He  was 


not  a  Christian  when  he  left  home  for  a  university 
education  in  Edinburgh.  The  mother's  heart  was 
troubled  at  parting  with  her  boy,  and  full  of  anxiety 
at  the  thought  of  temptations  to  be  met  in  city  and 
college  life,  she  walked  with  him  some  distance  on 
the  road  to  give  a  few  parting  counsels.  Then, 
climbing  over  a  fence  into  a  field,  she  led  him 
behind  a  rock,  where,  shielded  from  the  view  of 
passers-by,  she  put  her  hands  on  his  head  and  prayed 
earnestly  for  God's  blessing  on  her  boy,  to  keep  him 
from  evU  and  make  him  a  noble  and  useful  Chris- 
tian man.  To  that  prayer  he  always  referred  as 
changing  his  whole  life. 

8881.  MOTHEB,  Bemembraace  of;  in  guilt.  The 
other  day  I  stepped  into  a  justice's  court  just  as  a 
young  man,  who  had  been  arrested  for  theft,  was 
being  examined.  Not  more  than  eighteen  years  of 
age,  he  looked  incapable  of  such  a  crime.  Yet  the 
evidence  fixed  the  guilt  unquestionably  upon  him. 
When  questioned  as  to  his  age  and  residence,  he 
answered  indififerently ;  but  when  asked  his  name 
he  hesitated,  then,  turning  to  the  justice,  said,  "Must 
I  answer  that  question  ?  "  "  Yes,"  was  the  answer. 
With  a  look  of  keenest  anguish  in  his  face  he  asked 
again,  "  If  I  g^ive  my  name,  can  it  be  kept  from  my 
mother ! "  Oh !  there  was  the  thought  that  trouUed 
him  most  Here  was  the  one  to  whom  his  thoughts 
turned  in  his  hour  of  trouble,  and  for  whose  feelings 
he  was  solicitous,  even  when  he  was  the  one  to  be 
wept  over ;  one  thought  awoke  in  him  a  desire  to 
avoid  publicity — "WhattnU  mother  think  f  " — Anon, 

8882.  MOTHEB,  Besignation  of.  "My  mother 
had  six  children,  three  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 
A  very  affecting  circumstance  accompanied  the 
death  of  one  of  them,  and  was  a  severe  trial  to  her 
maternal  feelings.  Her  then  youngest  child,  a  sweet 
little  boy,  only  just  two  years  old,  through  the  care- 
lessness of  his  nurse,  fell  from  a  bedroom  window 
upon  the  pavement  beneath.  I  was  at  that  time 
six  yean  of  age,  and  happened  to  be  walking  upon 
the  very  spot  when  the  distressing  event  occurrsd. 
I  was,  therefore,  the  first  to  take  him  up.  I  de- 
livered into  our  agonised  mother's  arms  the  poor 
little  sufferer.  The  head  was  fractured,  and  he 
survived  the  fall  only  about  thirty  hours.  She 
passed  the  sad  interval  of  suspense  in  almost  con- 
tinual prayer,  and  found  God  a  present  help  in  time 
of  trouble.  Frequently  during  that  day  did  she 
retire  with  me,  and  as  I  knelt  beside  her  she 
uttered  the  feelings  and  desires  of  her  heart  to  God. 
I  remember  her  saying,  **If  I  eeaee  praying  for  five 
minutet  I  am  ready  to  aink  under  this  unlooked-for 
distress ;  but  when  I  pray  God  comforts  and  up- 
holds me:  His  will,  not  mine,  be  done." — Legh 
Richmond. 

8888.  MOTHEB,  Saving  memory  of  JohnKan- 
dolph,  the  eccentric  but  influential  statesman,  once 
addressed  himself  to  an  intimate  friend  in  terms 
something  like  the  following : — "  I  used  to  be  called 
a  Frenchman,  because  I  took  the  French  side  in 
politics ;  and  though  this  was  unjust,  yet  the  truth 
is,  I  should  have  been  a  French  Atheist  if  it  had 
not  been  for  one  recollection,  and  that  was,  the 
memory  of  the  time  when  my  departed  mother  used 
to  take  my  little  hands  in  hers,  and  cause  me  on  my 
knees  to  say,  'Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven.' " 

]f884.  MOTHEB,  Secret  of  iniliience  of.  Some 
one  asked  a  mother  whose  children  had  turned  out 
very  well  what  was  the  secret  by  which  she  pre- 
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pared  them  for  nsefulneeB  and  for  the  Christian  life, 
and  she  said,  "  This  was  the  secret.  When,  in  the 
morning,  I  washed  my  children,  I  prayed  that  they 
might  be  washed  in  the  fountain  of  a  Saviour's 
mercy.  When  I  put  on  their  garments,  I  prayed 
that  they  might  be  arrayed  in  the  robe  of  a  Saviour's 
righteousness.  When  I  gave  them  food,  I  prayed 
that  they  might  be  fed  with  manna  from  heaven. 
When  I  started  them  on  the  road  to  school,  I  prayed 
that  their  faith  might  be  as  the  shinine  light,  brighter 
and  brighter  to  the  perfect  day.  When  I  put  them 
to  sleep,  I  prayed  that  they  might  be  enfolded  in 
the  Saviours  arms." — Talmage. 

$885.  MOTHER,  Belf-fEorlfloo  of.  The  wife  of 
a  gateman  on  the  line  between  Sottegem  and  Alost, 
in  Belgium,  was  attending  to  her  husband's  duty, 
when  her  little  boy  strayed  in  front  of  a  fast  train. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation  the  mother  sprang 
across  the  rails,  and,  seizing  her  child,  tossed  it  upon 
the  bank  the  very  second  before  she  was  caught  by 
the  locomotive  and  killed.  The  child  escaped  with 
a  few  bruises. 

3886.  HOTH£B»  Teaching  ot  Bishop  Hall's 
reliKious  and  mond  worth  was  the  fruit,  under 
God,  of  maternal  piety  and  care.  In  allusion  to 
his  mother  he  says*  ^  How  often  have  I  blessed  the 
memory  of  those  divine  passages  of  experimental 
divinity  which  I  have  hwd  from  her  mouth  1 " — 
Dr.FUh. 

8887.  HOTHEB,  Touch  of.  A  young  man  who 
had  been  badly  wounded  in  the  American  War  was 
in  the  hospital.  His  mother  came  from  a  great  dis- 
tance to  see  him.  Upon  her  arrival  she  was  told 
that  her  son  was  sleeping,  and  that  his  state  was 
critical ;  that  if  the  news  of  her  coming  was  not 
gently  broken  to  him  the  consequences  might  be 
instantly  fatal.  '*Let  me  at  least  go  and  look  at 
him  while  he  sleeps,"  she  pleaded.  The  doctor 
hesitated,  but  at  length  yielded  to  her  urgency,  and 
permitted  her  to  stand  by  the  bedside.  When  she 
saw  her  son's  pallid  face  her  motheriy  instincts 
were  too  strong  for  her,  and  in  spite  of  the  doctor's 
warning  she  placed  her  hand  gently  on  the  invalid's 
brow  to  wipe  the  death-sweat  away.  The  sufferer 
recognised  the  touch  in  a  moment,  but  instead  of 
being  fatally  agitated  by  his  mother's  unexpected 
presence,  he  simply  murmured,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
and  placid  satisfaction,  "TAat's  moCAer'j  Aaiui" — 
Moody. 

8888.  HOTHEB,  Trnthfalneu  of.  A  child  about 
five  years  old  was  rude  and  noisy.  The  mother 
kindly  reproved  her,  saying,  "  Sarah,  you  must  not 
do  so."  The  child  soon  forgot  the  reproof,  and  be- 
came as  noisy  as  ever.  The  mother  firmly  said, 
"  Sarah,  if  you  do  so  again  I  will  punish  you ; "  but 
not  long  afterwards  Sarah  *'did  so  again."  A 
young  lady  present  said,  **  Never  mind,  I  will  ask 
your  mother  not  to  whip  you."  ''Oh,"  said  Sarah, 
^  that  will  do  no  good.    My  mother  never  tdU  lia" 

8889.  MOTHEBS,  Inflnonco  of.  "  Of  sixty.nine 
monarchs  who  have  worn  the  French  crown,"  a 
French  writer  says,  "only  three  have  loved  the 
people,  and  all  those  three  were  reared  by  their 
mothers  without  the  intervention  of  pedagogues. 
A  Bossuet  edu(Aited  the  tyrant  Louis  XIV. ;  his 
mother  did  not  train  him.  St.  Louis  was  trained 
by  Blanche,  Louis  XIL  was  trained  by  Maria  of 
Cleves,  and  Henry  IV.  was  trained  by  Jane  of 


Albret ;  and  these  were  really  the  fathers  of  their 
people." 

8890.  MUSIC,  and  death.  Jerome,  of  Prague, 
bound  naked  to  the  stake,  continued  to  sing  h  vmna 
with  a  deep  untrembling  voice. — A,  W,  Ahoooa, 

8891.  MUSIC  and  heareii,  Popnlar  idea*  ol 

At  Christmas-time  the  waits  mustered  pretW 
strongly  at  my  door.  I  knew  this  custom  of  old, 
and  remembering  my  former  tortures  from  their 
falsely  harmonist  chorales,  I  told  my  servant  to 
inform  them  that  I  would  give  them  nothing  unlesp 
they  promised  never  to  return.  Trombone,  sorely 
wounded,  said  to  the  servant,  "Tell  your  master 
he  will  not  go  to  heaven  if  he  dislikes  musia" — 
MoickeUi. 

889X  MUSIC,  Inflnenoe  of.  In  the  days  of  early 
Methodism  one  of  the  converts  persuaded  an  unsodly 
acquaintance  to  go  with  him  to  hear  John  Wesley 
preach.  It  was  a  crowded  congregation,  and  after 
the  service  was  over  the  convert  naturally  inquired^ 
of  his  companion  what  he  had  thought  of  the  servicCy 
and  he  said  he  had  liked  the  sermon  well,  "  but  eh, 
man,"  he  said,  "I  did  like  they  ballads  they  sang." 

8898.  MUSIC,  Power  o£  Mahomet  teUs  Ayesha, 
his  wife,  to  instruct  his  warriors  m  a  native  air  of 
wild  melody,  and  in  its  captive  beauty  they  over- 
whelm the  enemies  of  the  Moslem ;  there  is  no  arm 
to  stay  their  fury  when  its  spirit  buoys  them  above 
danger.  The  legions  of  Napoleon  are  imbedded  in 
the  snowy  Alps,  the  atmosphere  is  cold  and  crisp, 
the  wind  howls ;  far  beyond,  and  over  still  greater 
obstacles,  lies  their  Itidy.  Discouraged  and  ex- 
hausted, they  sink,  unequal  for  the  task.  *'  Play  the 
French  Qlona^*  shouted  the  mdomitable  l^kder, 
and  down  the  lines  of  that  f rosen  cohort  rushed 
warm  liquid  melody;  the  disheartened  men  were 
bora  anew,  and  the  Alps  were  hills  of  moles. — A, 
W.  Aiwood. 

8894.  MUSIC,  Power  ot  The  SultaH  of  Turkey 
took  thirty  thousand  Persian  prisoners  in  battle  ; 
and  the  Sultan  decreed  that  those  thirty  thousand 
prisoners  must  die,  for  they  had  fought  against  him. 
Before  the  day  of  execution  came,  one  of  those 
Persians,  who  was  a  musician,  came  out  and  played 
sweetly  upon  the  flute ;  and  the  Sidtan  heard  him, 
and  said,  "  Play  that  again ; "  and  he  played  it 
again.  And  after  a  while  the  Sultan's  heart  was 
melted,  and  he  said,  "  Let  that  man  go  free  !  Let 
them  all  go  free— the  thirty  thousand !  Put  not 
one  of  them  to  death."  I  was  told  by  an  English- 
man that  when  the  English  army  lay  around  &bas- 
topol,  one  evening,  the  bands  of  music,  seated  on 
the  battlements,  played  "Home,  ttoeet  home;**  and 
he  said  that  there  was  a  great  sob  went  all  through 
the  army. — Talmage, 

8896.  NAME,  Antwering  to.  In  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  there  was  a  royal  ship  called  **  The 
Revenge,"  which,  having  maintained  a  long  fight 
against  a  fleet  of  Spaniaids  (whereui  eight  hundred 
great  shot  were  discharged  against  her),  was  at  last 
fain  to  yield ;  but  no  sooner  were  her  men  gone  out 
of  her,  and  two  hundred  fresh  Spaniards  come  into 
her,  than  she  suddenly  sank  them  and  herself ;  and 
so  ''The  Revenge"  was  revenged.  Shall  lifeless 
pieces  of  wood  answer  the  names  which  men  impose 
upon  them,  and  shall  not  reasonable  soids  do  the 
same ! — Thomas  FuUer, 
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8890.  NAME  of  Je8ii8»  Power  of.  A  brave 
cavalry  officer  was  dying  of  his  woands.  He  thought 
himself  on  the  field  at  the  head  of  his  gallant  men, 
and  fancied  that  a  heavy  gun  was  just  in  front  of 
them  ready  to  be  fired  His  distress  was  great. 
At  length  he  thought  the  gun  had  been  fired,  and 
his  men,  badly  cut  up,  were  retreating.  Here  I 
interposed,  saying,  '* There  is  no  gun  there;  you 
are  safe  among  friends."  "  Let  me  alone/'  he  sternly 
replied ;  '*  I  must  recover  my  command  and  renew 
the  attack."  "No,"  said  I  ;*< let  us  not  talk  of 
battle  scenes.  Tou  are  soon  to  die.  Let  us  talk 
of  Jesus."  The  mention  of  that  name  seemed  to 
exert  the  powerful  influence  I  had  often  heard 
ascribed  to  it  His  agitation  ceased  at  once ;  his 
delirium  passed  away;  a  smile  lit  up  his  pallid 
features.  After  a  moment's  silence  he  said,  in  a 
low  tone,  '*  Jesus,  Jesus  t  It  is  He  who  said, '  Come 
unto  Me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest.'  I  want  rest,  I  am  weary." 
Soon  after  he  entered  the  glorious  rest  of  heaven. 

8897.  NAME,  Power  of.  Some  years  after  the 
Sxdtan's  death  an  oppressed  subject  called  aloud  in 
the  streets  of  Damascus,  **  O  Noureddin !  Noureddin ! 
where  art  thou  now  ?  Arise,  arise,  to  pity  and  pro- 
tect us  I "  A  tumult  was  apprehended,  and  a  living 
tyrant  limh/ed  or  trembUd  at  the  name  of  a  departed 
■monarch, — Oibbon. 

8898.  NAME,  Power  of.  On  a  May  morning 
In  the  year  1772  Mr.  Granville  Sharp  met  in  the 
suburbs  of  London  a  negro  boy  with  his  head  bound 
with  a  bloody  handkerchief.  In  answer  to  his 
questions  the  boy  told  him  **It  was  massa  did  it," 
and  ^that  he  had  been  begging  in  the  streets  since 
be  ran  away.  After  his  wounds  were  cured  Mr. 
Sharp  took  him  to  his  own  house,  and  wrote  to  tell 
his  *' massa"  where  he  was.  The  merchant,  to 
whom  he  had  been  sent "  as  a  present "  from  Jamaica, 
claimed  the  boy  as  his  property ;  but  on  the  case 
going  to  trial  the  glorious  verdict  was  given  that  he 
toot  free  as  toon  tu  he  had  tetfoot  in  England.  Not 
many  days  after,  while  all  London  was  ringing  with 
this  glad  news  for  the  slaves,  a  lady  was  sitting  at 
her  window  overlooking  the  Thames,  when  she  saw 
A  boat  hurrying  toward  the  West  India  Docks,  and 
heard  a  piercing  cry,  and  the  'name  of  "  Granville 
Sharp !  Granville  Sharp  ! "  loudly  shrieked  as  the 
boat  swept  past  her  window.  She  said  at  once  to 
herself,  **  This  must  be  a  negro  they  are  taking  back 
to  the  West  Indies,  sinoe  they  cannot  now  keep  him 
as  a  slave  here."  So  she  went  off  and  got  authority 
to  search  every  vessel  in  those  docks.  After  search- 
ing for  some  hours  a  young  negro  was  found  hid 
under  an  empty  barrel,  his  hands  and  feet  tied  to- 
gether, and  his  mouth  bandaged  that  he  might  not 
ory  GranviUe  Sharp's  name  any  more.  He  was 
instantly  unbound,  and  went  free  I 

8899.  NAME,  Saved  by  a.  Croesus,  being  a 
prisoner,  was  condemned  by  Cyrus  to  be  burnt  aUve. 
An  the  unhappy  prince  was  laid  upon  the  funeral 
pile,  reooUectiDg  a  conversation  he  had  previously 
had  with  Solon,  and  remembering  that  philosopher  s 
admonitions,  he  cried  aloud,  *'  Solon  1  Solon  I  Solon  1 " 
three  times.  Cyrus,  who  was  present,  was  curious 
to  know  the  meaning  of  this,  and  on  its  being 
explained,  he  was  so  touched  with  commiseration 
at  the  prince's  misfortune  that  he  caused  him  to  be 
taken  from  the  pile,  and  ever  afterwards  treated  him 
with  honour  and  respect — BolUn  {wndtnued). 


3900.  NAME,  to  live,  but  dead.  I  have  seen  a 
graft  bound  to  the  bleeding  tree.  It  was  inserted 
into  its  wounded  side,  that  both  might  become  one. 
Yet  no  incorporation  followed.  There  was  no  living 
union.  Spring  came  singing,  and  with  her  fingers 
opened  all  the  buds  ;  sunmier  came,  with  her  dewy 
nights  and  sunny  days,  and  brought  out  all  the 
flowers;  brown  autumn  came  to  shake  the  trees 
and  reap  the  fields,  and  with  music  and  dances  and 
mirth  to  hold  harvest-home;  but  that  unhappy 
branch  bore  no  fruit,  nor  flower,  nor  even  leaL 
Held  on  by  dead  clay  and  rotting  cords,  it  merely 
stuck  to  tne  living  tree,  a  withered  and  unsightly 
thing.  And  so,  slu !  it  is  with  many ;  having  a 
name  to  live,  they  are  dead. — Quthrie, 

890L  NABB0WNES8,  Ancient.  An  eminent 
preacher  and  traveller  tells  us  that  the  oldest 
and  most  venerable  of  all  ecclesiastical  divisions  is 
the  Samaritan  community,  who  have  for  centuries, 
without  increase  or  diminution,  gathered  round 
Mount  Grerizim  as  the  only  place  where  men  ought 
to  worship.  Upon  the  aged  parchment-scroll  of  the 
Pentateuch  this  commandment  is  added  to  the  other 
ten  :  '*  Thou  shalt  build  an  altar  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
and  there  only  shalt  thou  worship^"  Faithfully  have 
they  followed  that  commandment;  excommunicating 
and  excommunicated  by  all  other  religious  societies, 
they  ding  to  that  deventh  commandment  as  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  all  the  rest. — The  Christian, 

8902.  NABB0WNE8S,  and  selfiBbneBB  illiu- 
trated.  I  reooUect  once  to  have  driven  upon  an 
Irish  jaunting  car  with  a  little  child  about  four  years 
of  age.  It  began  to  rain,  and  a  hood  was  placed 
over  the  child's  head.  I  heard  her  mutter,  '*  There 
is  such  a  pretty  view ! "  I  said,  "  How  can  that  be 
when  your  head  is  covered ! "  "  Oh  ! "  she  replied, 
"  I  see  my  knees,  my  shawl,  and  my  pretty  pretty 
little  feet."  Now,  I  think  that  a  good  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  some  people  praise  and  admire 
their  own  views ;  but,  after  all,  their  admiration 
arises  from  the  fact  that  their  heads  are  muffled,  and 
that  they  cannot  look  farther  than  the  extremities  of 
their  own  beautiful  selves. — W,  Alexander,  A.M, 

8908.  NABB0WNES8,  Christian.  Whitefield, 
on  arriving  at  Edinburgh,  found  great  commotion 
among  the  Presbyters,  who  would  not  hear  him 
preach  unless  he  declared  himself  on  their  side.  *'  I 
was  asked,"  he  says,  "to  preach  only  for  them  until 
I  had  further  light  I  inquired  why  only  for  them. 
*  Because,'  said  Ralph  Erskine,  *  they  were  the  Lord's 
people.'  I  then  asked  were  there  no  other  Lord^s 
j)eople  but  thenudvee  ;  and  supposing  all  others  were 
the  Devil's  people,  they  certainly  had  more  need  to 
be  preached  to ;  and  therefore  I  was  more  determined 
to  go  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  and  that  if  the 
Pope  himself  would  lend  me  lus  pulpit,  I  would 
gladly  proclaim  the  righteousnesii  of  Christ  therein." 
^.  22.  Andrews. 


890i.  NATION,  God's  dealings  with  a.  In  the 
very  year  (1807)  in  which  this  hateful  commerce 
(the  slave-trade)  was  abolished  victory,  which  had 
long  been  doubtful,  began  to  wait  upon  our  arms, 
and  there  started  that  series  of  successes  which  gave 
peace  to  Europe,  and  which  sent  her  oppressor  to 
fret  in  exile  through  the  remorseful  years,  and  in 
St.  Helena's  loneliness  to  slumber  in  a  nameless 
grave. — Ptinshon. 

8906.  NATIONAL  life,  what  it  depends  on. 
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The  real  fact  is,  that  nations,  and  the  families  of 
which  nations  are  composed^  make  no  parade  or  fass 
over  that  part  of  their  affairs  which  is  going  right. 
National  life  depends  on  home  life,  and  foreign 
critics  are  inclined  to  take  the  chronicles  of  our 
Divorce  Court  as  a  test  by  which  to  judge  the 
standard  of  our  home  life,  like  the  old  genUeman 
who  always  spelt  through  the  police  reports  to  see 
"  what  the  people  were  about.*'  An  acquaintance, 
however,  with  any  average  English  neighbourhood, 
or  any  dozen  English  families  taken  at  random, 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  reassure  the  faint-hearted, 
and  to  satisfy  them  that  (to  use  the  good  old  formula) 
the  Lord  has  much  work  yet  for  this  nation  to  do, 
and  the  nation  manliness  and  godliness  enough  left 
to  do  it  all,  notwithstanding  superficial  appearances. 
— Thcmas  Hughes. 

8906.  NATIONAL  secnzity,  Soiiroe  of.  I  will 
undertake  to  say  that  one-half  of  the  good  order  in 
Her  Majesty's  dominions,  in  all  her  great  towns, 
and  principally  in  the  great  metropolis  of  London, 
is  preserved  not  by  troops  and  by  police,  but  by 
the  secret,  the  silenty  tervtcet  of  indiviiuaU  unknoton 
to  fame ;  small,  unimportant  people  of  whom  the 
world  knows  nothing,  who  never  get  on  platforms 
to  make  addresses,  who  have  no  reputation,  and 
who  seek  only  for  the  welfare  of  others.  They  will 
be  found  after  their  work  is  done  carrying  into  the 
very  recesses  of  human  degradation  the  light  and 
life  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  People  who  come  to 
London  and  hear  that  it  has  4,000,000  of  inhabi- 
tants, and  hear  also  that  London  in  its  proportion 
of  troops  has  barely  enough  for  the  Queen's  Body- 
Guard,  and  in  police  about  one  to  look  after  every 
5000,  are  surprised  at  the  fact.  I  daresay  the  pro- 
portion is  the  same  in  other  large  towns.  And  what 
u  the  reason?  Is  it  not  owing  to  all  these  good 
agencies  to  which  I  allude  1—£arl  of  Shafte^ntry. 

SOOT.  NATIONS,  Providential  dealliigi  with.  I 
remember  well  that  soon  after  the  triumph  of  a 
liberal  policy  in  Italy,  and  the  promulgation  of  laws 
depriving  the  oLergy  of  the  monopoly  of  education 
in  Piedmont,  M.  Louis  Veuillot,  the  champion  of 
Ultramontanism,  declared  that  the  personal  cala- 
mities which  just  at  that  time  befell  Victor  Em- 
manuel in  rapid  succession  were  a  visitation  of  God 
for  his  sin  in  alienating  the  privileges  of  the  Catholic 
clergy.  But  a  few  weeks  after  A£  Veuillot  himself 
lost  his  wife  and  two  children,  so  that  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  decrees  of  Providence  was  confounded. 
Epidemics,  wars,  famines,  are  chastisements  inflicted 
on  nations  by  the  great  Master  of  all  for  purposes 
of  moral  education  and  discipline,  just  as -are  the 
personal  trials  that  befall  individuals.  But  we  deny 
the  right  of  any  to  establish  a  dicect  relation,  a 
relation  that  is  of  cause  and  effect,  between  the  guilt 
of  a  nation  and  the  calamities  through  which  it  is 
called  to  pass.  The  friends  of  Job  made  this  mis- 
take. They  saw  him  there  on  his  dunghill,  a 
desolate  and  ruined  man,  and  hence  they  argued 
that  he  was  a  great  criminal  It  is  only  looking 
down  the  vista  of  history  from  a  distance,  sometimes 
a  great  distance,  that  we  can  form  some  humble 
judgment  whether  the  things  that  have  befallen  a 
nation  have  been  really  a  boon  or  a  bane  to  it,  a 
rebuke  from  God,  or  a  token  of  His  faithful  love. — 
Dr,  Preuent^ 

8908.  NATURAL  wleotion,  Limits  of.  The 
belief  that  an  organ  so  perfect  as  the  eye  could 


haye  been  formed  by  natural  selection  is  more  than 
enough  to  stagger  any  one ;  but  what  can  he  (Mr. 
Darwin)  say  when  he  learns  that  the  lens  of  th& 
cuttlefish,  one  of  the  earliest  of  animals,  is  a$  perfect 
and  more  complex  even  than  that  of  man  I — Sir  David 
Brewtter,  Good  Words,  1862. 

8909.  NATURALNESS,  in  the  pulpit.  f3m« 
time  ago  there  was  a  warder  at  the  Pantheon — a 
good  sort  of  fellow  in  his  way — ^who,  in  enumerating 
the  beauties  of  the  monument,  adopted  precisely 
the  tone  of  many  of  our  preachers,  and  never  failed 
thereby  to  excite  the  hilarity  of  the  visitors,  who 
were  as  much  amused  with  his  style  of  address  as 
with  the  objects  of  interest  which  he  pointed  out  to 
them.  A  man  who  has  not  a  natural  and  true 
delivexy  should  not  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  pulpit ; 
from  thence,  at  least,  everything  that  is  false  should 
be  summarily  banished. — Abb6  MuUoii. 

8910.  NATURE,  an  emanation  from  God.  We 
are  told  of  whole  forests  springing  from  a  single 
root.  The  universe  itself  is  such  a  manifold  growth, 
in  affiliated  parts.  Every  form  in  nature  is  a  branch. 
The  Northman's  fable  of  the  universal  tree,  whose 
divine  sap  is  the  energy  by  whiqh  all  things  are  and 
consist,  was  not  so  far  from  the  true  cosmogony,  or 
doctrine  of  creation,  as  many  a  baptized  creed  which 
locates  its  diety  at  a  distance  from  his  creatures  in 
space,  and  far  back  before  the  Flood  in  time.  These 
throbbing  hearts  that  warm  the  world  are  only 

f>u]ses  from  one  central  and  everlasting  heart  of 
ove.  Those  nnfading  stars  that  light  the  sky  and 
shine  serenely  on  one  another  are  only  so  many 
tongues  of  a  kindred  flame,  burning  up  from  one 
conscious  and  eternal  fire.  Our  breath,  which  the 
ancients  called  spiritus,  is  the  breathing  spirit  of  the 
Infinite  One. — ffuntinffton. 

SOIL  NATURE,  and  art  A  very  striking  appli- 
cation of  a  lesson  from  nature,  bearing  dire^  testi- 
mony to  the  supreme  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  was 
made  by  Smeaton  in  the  erection  of  his  lighthouse 
on  the  Eddystone.  Observing  the  natural  figure  of 
a  large  spreading  oak,  he  saw  it  rise  from  the  ground 
with  a  laige  swelling  base,  which,  at  the  height  of 
one  diameter,  is  generally  reduced  by  an  elegant 
curve,  concave  to  the  eye^  to  a  diameter  less  bv  at 
least  one-third,  and  sometimes  by  one-half,  of  its 
original  base.  From  thence,  its  taper  diminishing 
more  slowly,  its  sides  by  degrees  come  into  a  per- 
pendicular, and  for  some  length  form  a  cylinder. 
After  that,  a  preparation  of  more  circumference 
becomes  necessary  for  the  strong  insertion  and 
establishment  of  the  principal  boughs,  which  pro- 
duces, a  swelling  of  its  diameter.  Now,  we  can 
hardly  doubt  but  that  every  section  of  the  tree  is 
nearly  of  an  equal  strength,  in  proportion  to  what 
it  has  to  resist ;  and  were  we  to  lop  off  its  principal 
boughs,  and  expose  it  in  that  state  tio  a  rapia  current 
of  water,  we  should  find  it  as  much  capable  of  re- 
sisting the  action  of  the  heavier  fluid  when  divested 
of  the  greater  part  of  its  dothing  as  it  was  that  of 
the  lighter  when  all  its  spreadii^  ornaments  were 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  wind ;  and  hence  we  may 
derive  an  idea  of  what  the  proper  shape  of  a  column 
of  the  greatest  stability  ought  to  be  to  resist  the 
action  of  external  violence,  where  the  quantity  of 
matter  is  given  whereof  it  is  to  be  composed.  This 
principle  was  successfully  applied  by  Smeaton,  and 
has  been  followed  in  many  lighthouses  erected  since 
his  time.    In  the  new  Eddystone,  recently  com- 
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pleted,  Smeaton's  one  mistake  has  been  rectified. 
His  tower  was  carried  ap  straight  when  the  curire 
had  reached  its  smallest  diameter;  in  the  new 
stnictare  the  figure  of  the  oak  has  been  more  closely 
imitated}  and  the  curve  of  the  tower  again  carried 
outwards  towards  the  top.  Thus  the  waves  are 
gradually  thrust  out  by  the  swelling  curve,  and  the 
force  of  their  impact  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tower 
is  dissipated. — M*F, 

8912.  NATURE,  and  art  T.  D.  Harding,  the 
artist,  famous  for  his  farm  scenes,  met  one  of  the 
class  who,  having  eyes,  see  not.  The  artist,  in  a 
sketching  ramble,  saw  a  cottage  made  picturesque 
by  leaving  nature  to  work  her  own  sweet  wilL 
Brambles,  wild  roses,  honeysuckle,  lichens,  and 
mosses  covered  it  The  artist  asked  permission  of 
the  owner,  who  was  lounging  at  the  door,  to  paint. 
Receiving  his  consent^  he  said  he  would  return  early 
next  morning  and  begin  his  task.  He  was  there 
a  little  after  sunrise,  to  be  met  by  the  owner  with 
a  smirking  smile  of  self -congratulation.  "I*ve  been 
up  since  daybreak  getting  the  cottage  ready  for 
you,"  he  said.  The  painter  was  disgusted,  as  he 
looked  upon  the  cottage,  transformed  from  its  pic- 
turesqueness  into  a  neat  and  carefully  trimmed 
house.  Every  loose  branch  had  been  cut  away, 
and  the  wild  roses  and  honeysuckles  all  ruthlessly 
lopped.     He  did  not  paint  that. 

3913.  NATURE,  and  art  When  I  have  been 
travelling  in  Italy  how  often  have  I  exclaimed, 
"  How  l^e  a  picture  1  **  I  remember  once,  while 
watching  a  glorious  sunset  from  the  banks  of  the 
Amo,  I  caught  myself  saying,  "Truly  this  is  one 
of  Claude's  sunsets."  Now  when  I  again  see  one 
of  my  favourite  Grosvenor  Claudes  I  shall  probably 
exclaim,  '*  How  natural  I  How  like  what  I  have 
seen  so  often  on  the  Amo  or  from  the  Monte 
Pincio  I " — Journal  of  on  Emuyie. 

8914^  NATURE,  and  God.  The  Ishmaelite  Arabs 
have  a  tradition  which  says  Abraham  was  concealed 
in  a  cave  when  an  infant,  out  of  the  way  of  the  per- 
secutions of  Nimrod.  Nun^d  by  the  angels,  he  grew 
in  strength  and  intellect  in  his  cavern.  His  first  egres- 
sion from  it  was  by  night.  The  firmament  of  Chaldeai 
filled  with  luminous  creatures  that  floated  in  space, 
revealed  to  him  God.  Only  he  was  not  able  to  dis- 
tinguish Him  from  His  works.  A  star  resplendent 
beyond  others  first  arrested  his  dazzled  eyes.  "  That 
is  my  God  i "  exclaimed  he  to  himself.  Presently 
the  star  descended  and  disappeared  in  the  horizon. 
"  No,"  said  he,  "  that  cannot  be  the  God  I  adored. 
So  with  sevend  other  constellations.  Afterwards 
tile  moon  arose.  *' There  is  my  God,"  cried  he. 
And  it  set  **  No,  it  is  not  my  God."  At  last  the 
sun  arose.  *'  Here  truly  is  my  God,"  said  he ;  *'  it 
is  large  and  dazzling  beyond  all  others."  The  sun 
went  down  in  the  horizon,  leaving  the  mantle  of 
night  upon  the  earth.  ''That  is  not  still  the  God 
I  look  for  to  adore,"  muttered  pensively  the  infant 
'destined  for  the  adoration  of  the  divinity,  invis- 
ible, immovable,  and  eternal.*  He  returned  to  his 
cavern  to  seek  his  God  in  his  own  soul. — Lamar' 
tine  {eondemed). 

8915.  NATURE,  and  Ood.  Pushing  my  way 
through  a  very  dense  and  tangled  thicket  in  a  lone 
and  lofty  moxmtain  region  of  Jamaica,  I  suddenly 
came  upon  a  most  magnificent  terrestrial  orchid  in 
full  blossom.    It  was  the  Phajta  TankerviUicB—a, 


noble  plant  crowned  with  the  pyramidal  spike  of  lily- 
like flowers  whose  expanding  petals  seemed  to  my 
ravished  gaze  the  very  perfection  of  beauty.  For 
ages,  I  thought,  that  beauteous  flower  had  been 
growing  in  that  wild  and  unvisited  spot^  every 
season  "filling  the  air  around  with  beauty,"  and 
had  in  all  probability  never  met  a  single  human 
gaze  before.  "  Had,  then,  all  that  divinely  formed 
loveliness  been  mere  wuU  for  those  generations  ?  "  I 
asked  myself ;  and  I  immediately  replied,  "No;  the 
eye  of  Grod  Himself  hath  rested  on  it  with  satisfac- 
tion, and  the  Lord  hath  taken  pleasure  in  this  work 
of  His  hand&" — Philip  H,  OosaCf  F.R,S.  {condented). 

3916.  NATURE,  and  man's  limited  knowledge. 
Systems  of  Nature  I  To  the  wisest  man,  wide  as 
is  his  vision,  Nature  remains  of  quite  if^finite  depth, 
of  quite  infinite  expansion ;  and  all  Experience 
thereof  limits  itself  to  some  few  computed  centuries 
and  square  miles.  The  course  of  Nature's  phases, 
on  this  our  little  fraction  of  a  Planet,  is  partially 
known  to  us,  but  who  knows  what  deeper  courses 
these  depend  on  1  what  infinitely  larger  Cycle  (of 
causes)  our  little  Epicycle  revolves  on?  To  the 
Minnow  every  cranny  and  pebble,  and  quality  and 
accident,  of  its  little  native  Creek  may  have  become 
familiar  ;  but  does  the  Minnow  understand  the 
Ocean  Tides  and  periodic  Currents,  the  Trade- 
winds,  and  Monsoons,  and  Moon's  Eclipses  ;  by  all 
which  the  condition  of  its  little  Creek  is  regulated, 
and  may,  from  time  to  time  (unmiraculously 
enough),  be  quite  overset  and  reversed  ?  Such  a 
Minnow  is  man ;  his  Creek  this  Planet  Earth ;  his 
Ocean  the  immeasurable  All ;  his  Monsoons  and 
periodic  Currents  the  mysterious  Course  of  Provi- 
dence through  iSons  of  JSons. — Oarlyle. 

8917.  NATURE,  and  miracles.  The  Rabbins 
said  that  when  God  made  the  Bed  Sea  He  so 
formed  it  that  its  waters  should  open  whenever  the 
rod  of  Moses  was  stretched  over  it  In  other  words, 
it  was  Grod's  law  in  nature  that  that  exception  to 
common  custom  with  those  waters  should  take 
place. 

8918.  NATURE,  and  science.  I  once  ventured 
to  ask  him  whetiier  his  scientific  knowledge  had  not 
dulled  the  splendour  and  dissipated  much  of  the 
mystery  that  fiUed  the  world  for  the  poet's  heart 
A  very  sad  and  tender  look  came  over  his  face, 
and  for  a  littie  while  he  was  silent  Then  he  said, 
speaking  slowly,  "  Yes,  yes ;  I  know  what  you 
mean  ;  it  is  so.  But  there  are  times — rare  moments 
— when  nature  looks  out  at  me  again  with  the  <^d 
bride-look  of  earlier  days." — lAfeof  Kingdey. 

8919.  NATURE,  Admiration  of.  I  have  gazed 
on  some  very  lovely  prospects,  bathed  perhaps  in 
the  last  rays  of  the  evening  sun,  till  my  soul  seemed 
to  struggle  with  a  very  peculiar  undefinable  sensa- 
tion, as  S  longing  for  a  power  to  enjoy,  which  I  was 
eonmouM  I  did  not  posteUt  and  which  found  relief 
only  in  tears.  I  have  felt  conscious  that  there  were 
elements  of  enjoyment  and  admiration  there  which 
went  far  beyond  my  capacity  of  enjoying  and  admir- 
ing ;  and  I  have  delighted  to  believe  that,  by-and- 
by,  when  in  the  millennial  kingdom  of  Jesus,  and, 
still  more,  in  the  remoter  future,  in  the  dispensation 
of  the  fulness  of  times,  the  earth — "  the  new  earth  " 
— shall  be  endowed  with  a  more  than  paradisaical 
glory,  there  shall  be  given  to  the  redeemed  man  a 
yrmUy  inereated  potoer  and  capacity  for  drinking  in 
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and  enjoying  the  augmented  lovelineis. — PkUip  ff, 
Ch$9e,F,K8, 

Stao.  NATURE,  Axgiunent  from.  A  decUma- 
tory  lawyer  who  despised  all  technicalitiea  was 
stopped  on  one  occasion  when  uttering  the  words, 
**  In  the  book  of  nature,  my  lords,  it  is  written  *' 

lyTLord  Ellenborough,  then  Chief -Justice,  say> 

ing,  *'  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  mention  the 
page,  sir,  if  you  please  ?  " — Ourioiitiei  of  Law  and 
Lawyers 

3921.  NATITBE,  BMiuty  ol  Dr.  Abbott  teUs  of 
a  young  woman  who,  as  the  result  of  a  surgical 
operation,  was  enabled  to  use  her  sight  for  the  first 
time  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  Looking  out  upon 
a  sunlit  landscape,  she  ezdahned,  **  Oh,  how  beauti- 
ful !  I  never  dreamt  of  anything  so  beautiful  as 
this." — Rtv,  /.  iMWnn  ForsUr. 

8982.  NAT0EE,  BMnfy  ot  Go  and  pluck  a 
flower  of  the  London-pride^  and  you  will  have  before 
your  eyes  (under  the  microscope)  such  a  production 
of  Divine  handiwork  as  may  well  excite  the  admira- 
tion and  adoration  of  an  angel. — Philip  H,  Oo8$e, 
F,R.S. 

8928.  NATURE,  iOiaagea  In.  It  is  always  a 
sad  day  in  autumn  to  me  when  I  see  the  change 
that  comes  over  nature.  Along  in  August  the  biitis 
are  all  still,  and  you  would  think  that  there  were 
not  any  left ;  but  if  you  go  out  into  the  fields  you 
find  them  feeding  in  the  trees,  the  hedges,  and 
everywhere.  By-and-by  September  comes,  and  they 
begin  to  gather  together  in  groups,  and  anybody 
that  knows  what  it  means  knows  that  they  are 
getting  ready  to  go.  And  then  comes  the  later  days 
of  0(^ber — the  sad,  the  sweet,  the  melancholy, 
the  deep  days  of  October.  And  the  birds  are  less 
and  less.  And  in  November,  high  up,  you  see  the 
sky  streaked  with  waterfowl  going  southward  ;  and 
strange  noises  in  the  night,  o?  these  pilgprims  in  the 
sky,  they  shall  hear  whose  ears  are  attuned  to 
natural  history.  Birds  in  flocks,  one  after  another, 
wing  their  way  to  the  south.  Summer  is  gone,  and 
I  am  left  behind  ;  but  they  are  happy.  And  I 
think  I  can  hear  them  singing  in  all  these  states, 
dear  down  to  the  Gulf.  They  have  found  where 
the.  sun  is  never  cold.  With  us  are  frosts,  but  not 
with  the  bird  that  has  migrated. — Beeoher. 

392i.  NATURE,  Comfort  firom.  One  day,  late 
in  autumn,  walking  in  a  wild  wood,  I  suddenly  stood 
still.  Around  me  was  a  vast  forest,  with  its  mighty 
and  stupendous  trees,  covered  with  their  varied  and 
decaying  foliage,  ready  to  fall  by  the  first  breath  of 
the  tempest,  and  mingle  with  the  dead  leaves  already 
on  the  ground.  And  it  seemed  to  be  the  ruin  of  the 
world,  as  if  nature,  in  her  most  beautiful  forms,  were 
coming  to  a  close.  But  I  stopped  in  the  sUence,  and 
found  there  were  living  beings  amid  the  solitude  and 
dreariness.  At  intervals,  in  the  distance,  a  cock 
crew,  a  sparrow  chirped ;  there  was  the  hoarse 
voice  of  distant  rooks,  a  horse  neighed ;  presently 
there  was  the  lowing  of  an  ox,  the  iMurking  of  a  dog, 
the  bleating  of  a  sheep^  and  the  small  bird  rustl^ 
amid  the  brushwood  and  the  leaves,  while  the  cooing 
of  a  pigeon  was  heard  from  afar.  And  I  was  alone, 
as  amid  the  falling  colimins  and  prostrate  archi- 
tecture of  some  ancient  and  perished  city.  So  I 
thought,  if  life  decays  and  is  extinct  in  some  forms, 
it  shall  aurvive  in  otken^  and  those  the  more  precious 
and  the  more  important ;  there  may  be  life  in  the 


midst  of  death,  if  we  had  but  the  eye  to  see  it  and 
the  ear  to  hear  the  melody ;  and  if  the  world  perishes 
like  the  seared  leaves  of  the  forest,  then  wU  be 
andher  to  rim  from  tU  ruim  in  imperishable  beauty 
and  with  incorruptible  adornments;  a  righteous 
population  shall  inhabit  the  world.  And  as  the 
shades  of  evening  descended  and  darkness  spread 
itself  over  the  scene  my  spirit  was  comforted. — 
Jame$  Straiten, 

8986.  NATURE,  Qod  in.  The  celebrated  St. 
Ohad  peculiarly  recognised  the  finger  of  God  in  the 
"  stormy  wind  "  and  tempest  It  is  recorded  of  him 
that  if,  whilst  reading,  he  heard  the  sound  of  the 
wind,  he  would  stop  and  utter  a  short  prayer  that 
Gk>d  would  be  merciful  to  His  people.  If  it  increased 
he  would  dose  the  book,  and  falling  on  his  kneee, 
remain  fixed  in  prayer.  But  if  it  grew  into  a  violent 
storm,  then  he  would  go  to  his  church,  and  pass 
hours  in  earnest  supplications  and  psalms.  '*  Have 
jrou  not  read,"  he  would  say,  '* '  The  Lord  thundoed 
m  the  heavens,  and  the  Highest  gave  forth  His 
voice !  * " — /.  Chmper  Orey, 

8926.  NATURE,  how  to  nad.  It  is  said  of 
Archbishop  Usher,  when  he  grew  old,  and  spectadea 
could  not  help  his  failing  sight,  that  a  book  was  dark 
except  beneath  the  strongest  light  of  the  windows. 
And  the  aged  man  would  sit  against  the  casement, 
with  his  outspread  volume  before  him,  till  the  sun- 
shine  flitted  to  another  opening,  when  he  would 
change  his  place,  and  put  himself  again  under  the 
brilliant  rays ;  and  so  he  would  move  about  with 
the  light  till  the  day  was  done  and  his  studies 
ended.  And  truly  we  may  say  that  our  veaJs  eyea 
will  not  wfice  to  make  out  the  intcription  on  the  page 
of  nature  unless  we  get  near  the  window  of  Scrip- 
ture, where  God  pours  in  the  radiance  of  EUs  Spirit. 
And  wherever  it  shines,  let  us  follow  it,  knowing 
that  nowhere  but  in  its  illumination  can  we  study 
the  spiritual  meanings  of  nature  so  well. — The  Hive, 

8927.  NATURE,  Inflnenoe  o£  He  (Dr.  Raleigh) 
used  to  say  that  he  could  not  preach  without  com- 
munion with  nature,  and  this  meant  for  him  com- 
munion with  God.  Those  who  knew  him  best  knew 
that  he  lived  in  an  inner  world  of  prayer.  He 
seldom  spoke  of  such  experiences,  but  he  has  said, 
*'I  cannot  always  pray  when  I  would,  but  some 
days  I  seem  to  pray  all  day  long.**  He  used  to  think 
out  his  sermons  during  his  solitary  walks,  and  his 
freshest  thoughts  came  to  him  under  the  open  sky. 

— Life  of  Dr,  Raleigh, 

« 

8986.  NATURE,  Law  of.  There  are  in  nature 
many  sodeties.  The  rooks  dwell  together,  with  a 
life  that  is  not  always  quarrelsome  because  it  is  so 
noisy.  Ants  and  beies  live  in  societies,  though  the 
ant  works  in  one  and  the  bee  in  another,  and  they 
understand  not  each  other's  doings.  But  ask  the 
sparrow-hawk  to  spare  the  sparrow,  the  owl  to  spare 
the  mouse,  the  blackbird  to  spare  the  worm — will 
they  understand  you?  Ask  thefox  to  pity  the  farmer's 
wife,  and  not  steal  her  hens  ;  will  you  persuade  the 
cunning  thief  that  it  is  right  and  good  to  leave  off 
thieving  1  He  may  perhaps  tell  you  that  they  who 
hunt  the  fox  should  let  the  fox  hunt  the  poultry. 
But  even  if  we  spared  him,  he  would  not  spare 
them.— T^oa  T,  Lynch, 

8929.  NATURE,  Lenon  from.  The  late  Dr. 
Livingston,  of  America,  and  Louis  Bonaparte,  ex- 
King  of  Holland,   happened  once  to  be  fellow- 
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paasengera,  with  many  others,  on  board  of  one  of 
the  North  River  steamboats.  As  the  Doctor  was 
walking  the  deck  in  the  morning,  and  gazing  at  the 
refulgence  of  the  rising  sun,  which  appeared  to  him 
unusually  attractive,  he  passed  near  the  distinguished 
stranger,  and  stopping  for  a  moment,  accosted  him 
thus — '*  How  glorious,  sir,  is  that  object ! "  pointing 
gracefully  with  his  hand  to  the  sim.  The  ez-King 
assenting,  he  immediately  added,  "  And  how  mu^ 
more  glorious,  sir,  must  be  its  Maker,  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness ! " 

8930.  NATURE,  LdSMiui  from.  Luther  had  a 
quick  eye  to  detect  and  read  the  lessons  of  nature. 
ThuB,  on  a  certain  calm  summer  evening  he  hap- 
pened to  be  standing  at  a  window,  when  he  observed 
a  small  bird  quietly  settle  down  for  the  night 
"  Look  how  that  little  fellow  preaches  faith  to  us 
all  1 "  remarked  he.  **  He  takes  hold  of  his  twig, 
tucks  his  head  under  his  wing,  and  goes  to  sleep, 
UavingJSod  to  ikinkfor  him," 

808L.  NATURE,  Ught  oi;  not  niffleiont.  Hume 
once  wrote  an  essay  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  light  of 
nature^  and  the  no  less  celebrated  Robertson  wrote 
on  the  necessity  of  Revelation  and  the  insufficiency 
of  the  light  of  nature.  The  historian  coming  one 
evening  to  visit  Robertson,  the  evening  was  spent 
on  this  subject  Friends  of  both  were  present,  and 
it  is  said  that  Robertson  reasoned  with  unaccustomed 
clearness  and  power.  Hume  was  very  much  of  a 
gentleman,  and  as  he  rose  to  depart  bowed  politely, 
while  as  he  retired  through  the  door  Robertson 
took  the  light  to  show  him  the  way.  Hume  was 
still  facing  the  door.  "  O  sir,"  said  he  to  Robert- 
son, "I  find  the  light  of  nature  always  sufficient ; " 
and  continued,  ''pray  don't  trouble  yourself,  sir," 
and  so  he  bowed  on.  The  street  door  was  opened, 
and  presently,  as  he  bowed  along  in  the  entry,  he 
stumbled  over  something  conceited,  and  pitched 
down  the  stairs  into  the  street.  Robertson  ran  after 
him  with  a  light,  and  as  he  held  it  over  him,  whis- 
pered softly,  *'  You  had  better  have  a  little  light  from 
above,  friend  ffumc"  And  raising  him  up,  he  bade 
tiim  good-night,  and  returned  to  his  friends. 

8982.  NATURE,  LOTO  Of.  Hoffmann,  in  his  last 
hours,  expressed  a  longing  to  behold  the  green  fields 
once  more,  and  exclaimed,  "  Heaven  !  it  is  already 
summer,  and  I  have  Qot  yet  seen  a  single  green 
tree  ! " — Longfellow  {abridged), 

8988.  NATURE,  LOTO  9t  The  late  James  T. 
Fields  used  to  relate  the  following  incident  which 
happened  in  one  of  his  visits  at  the  home  of  the 
poet  Tennyson.  rThey  were  wandering  on  the  moors 
about  midnightffwith  no  moon  to  light  them,  when 
nly  the  poet  dropped  on  his  knees,  with  his 
to  the  ground.  "  What  U  it  ?  "  said  Mr.  Fields, 
alarmed  lest  a  sudden  faintness  or  sickness  had 
come  on.  "  Violets  1 "  growled  Tennyson.  "  Violets, 
man.  Down  on  your  knees  and  take  a  good  snuff ; 
you'll  sleep  all  the  better  for  it  "/Mr.  Fields  dropped 
on  his  knees,  not  to  snuff  the  Volets,  but  to  have  a 
good  laugh  at  the  oddity  of  the  poet's  action  and 
words. 

8984.  NATURE,  LoTO  o£  When  Niebuhr,  many 
years  after  his  return  from  the  East,  lay  in  bed  under 
the  blindness  and  exhaustion  of  old  age,  the  glitter- 
ing splendour  of  the  nocturnal  Asiatic  sky,  on  which 
he  had  so  often  gazed,  imaged  itself  to  his  mind  in 


the  hours  of  stillness,  or  its  lofty  vault  and  azure  by 
day ;  and  in  this  he  found  his  sweetest  enjoyment 

8985.  NATURE,  Perfeetlon  o£  I  have  seen  the 
back  of  a  splendid  painting,  and  there,  on  the  dusty 
canvas,  were  blotches  and  daubs  of  colour — ^the  ex- 
periments of  the  painter's  brush.  There  is  nothing 
answering  to  that  in  the  works  of  Gk>d !  I  have 
seen  the  end  of  a  piece  of  costly  velvet ;  and  though 
man  had  in  it  fairly  imitated  the  bloom  of  the  fruit 
and  the  velvet  of  the  flowers,  there  was  a  common, 
un wrought,  worthless  selvage — a  coarse,  unsightly 
selvage.  There  ia  no  idvage  in  ike  voorkM  of  CML I — 
Rev.  if.  WonnaoaU. 

8986.  NATURE,  FteMrying  power  of.  Midden- 
dorf,  in  1843,  after  digging  through  some  thickness 
of  frozen  soil  in  Sib^iia,  came  down  upon  an  idy 
mass,  in  which  the  carcass  of  a  mammoth  was  im- 
bedded, so  perfect  that^  among  other  parts,  the 
pupil  of  its  eye  was  taken  out,  and  is  now  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  Moscow.— ^tr  CharUt  LyeU. 

8987.  NATURE,  Bigiui  of  XnteUigonoe  In.  Tyn- 
dall,  speaking  of  the  frozen  crystals  in  snowflakes, 
says — "Surely  such  an  exhibition  of  power,  such 
an  apparent  demonstration  of  a  resident  intelUgence 
in  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  *  brute  matter,' 
would  appear  perfectly  miraculous.  If  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  %pere  bvtU  up  offoreet  reeident  in  their 
own  brlckSj  it  would  be  nothing  intrinsically  more 
wonderfuL" — Eours  of  Exereite  on  the  Alps, 

8988.  NATURE,  Teaching  of.  When  a  visitor 
at  Rydal  Mount  asked  to  see  Wordsworth's  study, 
the  maid  is  reported  to  have  shown  him  a  little 
room  containing  a  handful  of  books*  lying  about  on 
the  table,  sofa,  and  shelves,  and  to  have  remarked, 
"This  is  the  master's  library,  where  he  keeps  his 
books ;  but,"  returning  to  the  door,  "  his  study  is 
out  of  doors,"  whereupon  she  curtsied  the  visitor 
into  the  garden  again. 

8989.  NATURE,  The  sinAil  cannot  mioy.  Father 
Taylor  on  one  occasion,  when  he  had  been  speaking 
of  the  wicked  and  sinful  man  and  his  condition, 
suddenly  broke  off,  and  began  to  describe  a  spring 
morning  in  the  country ;  the  beauty  of  the  surround- 
ing scene,  the  calmness,  the  odour,  the  dew  upon 
grass  and  leaf,  the  uprising  of  the  sun ;  then  again 
he  broke  off,  and  returning  to  the  wicked  man, 
placed  him  amid  this  glorious  scene  of  nature — 
but,  "  the  unfortunate  one,  he  cannot  enjoy  it  /  " — 
Mis$  Bremer. 

8940.  NATURE,  Want  of  appreciation  of.  A 
very  fashionable  baronet  (Sir  Michael  Le  Fleming) 
in  the  brilliant  world,  who^  on  his  attention  being 
called  to  the  fragrance  of  a  May  evening  in  the 
country,  observed,  "This  may  be  very  well;  but 
for  my  part  I  prefer  the  smell  of  a  flambeau  at  the 
playhouse." — BotweWe  Johnaon. 

8941.  NATURE,  what  is  itT  I  remember  an 
infidel  on  Kennington  Common  being  most  effec- 
tually stopped.  He  continued  to  cry  up  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  and  the  works  of  nature  until  the 
preacher  asked  him  if  he  would  kindly  tell  them 
what  nature  was.  He  replied  that  everybody  knew 
what  nature  was.  The  preacher  retorted,  "Well, 
then,  it  will  be  all  the  easier  for  you  to  tell  us." 
"Why,  nature — nature,"  he  said,  "nature, — nature 
is  nature."  Of  course  the  crowd  laughed,  and  the 
wise  man  subsided. — Spurgeon, 
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8949.  NATURALNESS,  Chaim  of.  To  know 
him  (Rev.  FranciB  Mone)  was  an  inspiration. 
Everywhere,  and  in  allplaoes,  he  was  hiniBelf — and 
what  a  self  it  was  I  '^  He  is  the  same  in  the  polpit 
as  he  is  ont  of  it,"  said  &  Birmingham  manofactnrer 
bluntly  to  me  many  years  ago ;  ''  that's  why  I  like 
him."  I  once  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  a 
passage  in  one  of  St.  Paul's  epistles.  "I  don't 
know  what  it  means,"  he  said  at  onoe.  "I  have 
seen  many  explanations  ;  none  of  them  satisfy  me." 
^  Henry  Shorihouse. 


3943.  NECESSIT7,  makes  the  man.  Napoleon 
said  of  Massenap  that  he  was  not  himself  until  the 
battle  began  to  go  against  him ;  then,  when  the 
dead  began  to  fall  in  ranks  around  him,  awoke  his 
power  of  combination,  and  he  put  on  terror  and 
victory  as  a  robe. — EnUrtan. 

3944.  NECESSmr,  Plea  ol  After  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  had  received  his  death-wound,  at  the  battle 
of  Zutphen,  and  was  overcome  with  thirst  from 
excessive  bleeding,  he  called  for  drink,  which  was 
soon  brought  him.  At  the  same  time  a  poor  soldier, 
dangerously  wounded,  was  carried  along,  who  fixed 
his  eager  eyes  upon  the  bottle  just  as  Sir  Philip 
was  lifting  it  to  his  mouth.  Sir  Philip  immediately 
presented  it  to  him,  with  the  remark,  "  Thy  neceuity 
is  greater  than  mine." 

3945.  NEED,  Kan's,  supplied  of  God.    It  is  the 

custom  for  travellers  abroad  to  take  with  them 
letters  of  credit,  good  in  any  large  city  in  the  world. 
Such  letters  are  customarily  drawn  for  a  specific 
amount,  and  ^he  banker  who  issues  them  is  secured 
by  the  prepayment  of  the  money  or  the  deposit  of 
ample  securities.  Sometimes,  however,  an  unlimiUd 
letter  of  credit  u  iuuedy  and  is  made  good  simply  by 
the  name  of  a  responsible  endorser.  Such  an  un- 
limited letter  of  credit  is  freely  offered  to  every 
needy  pilgrim  on  earth  on  his  journey  heavenward. 
Here  it  is.  "  My  God  shall  supply  all  your  need, 
according  to  His  riches  in  elory  by  Christ  Jesus." 
— CVtw  i>.  ^oBi,  D.D.  {eonaenBed). 

8946.  VEEDTUX*,  The  one  thing.  An  Asiatic 
traveller  tells  us  that  one  day,  as  he  was  crossing  a 
desert,  he  and  his  party  found  the  bodies  of  two 
men  laid  upon  the  sand  besides  the  carcass  of  a 
cameL  By  their  side  lay  a  small  bag  of  dried 
dates,  two  leathern  bottles,  quite  empty,  and  on 
further  examination  he  noticed  that  the  stomach  of 
the  dead  camel  had  been  cut  open,  as  if  to  get  at 
the  water,  which,  as  is  well  known,  that  animal  can 
carry  on  its  desert  journeys  for  a  considerable  time. 
A  further  glance  at  the  swollen  lips  and  blackened 
tongues  of  the  two  men  made  it  evident  that  they 
had  died  enduring  the  most  agonising  pains  of 
thirst.  "I  was  much  stirred,"  says  the  traveller, 
"when  I  found  that  both  men  had  in  the  belt 
around  their  waist  a  large  store  of  jewels  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  which  they  had  doubtless  been  cross- 
ing the  desert  to  sell  in  the  markets  of  Persia.  I 
warrant  the  poor  wretches  would  have  bartered 
many  a  jewel  for  a  few  delicious  draughts  of  water." 
— /.  Jaeksan  Wray. 

394T.  NEGLECT,  Fatal  effeots  ol  The  keeper 
of  the  lighthouse  at  Calais  was  boasting  of  the 
brightness  of  his  lantern,  which  can  be  seen  ten 
leagues  at  sea.  A  visitor  said  to  him,  "What  if 
one  of  the  lights  should  chance  to  go  out?  "  *'Never  ! 
Impossible!"  he  cried,  horrified  at  the  thought 


'*Sir,"  said  he^  pointing  to  the  ocean,  "yonder^ 
where  nothing  can  be  seen,  there  are  ships  going 
by  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  If  to-night  one  of  my 
bumeis  went  out,  within  six  months  would  come  a 
letter,  perhaps  from  India,  perhaps  from  America, 
perhaps  from  some  place  I  never  heard  of,  saying, 
'  Such  a  night,  at  such  an  hour,  the  light  of  Calais 
burned  dim,  the  watchman  neglected  his  poet,  and 
vessels  were  in  danger ! '  Ah,  sir,  sometimes  in  the 
dark  nights,  in  stormy  weather,  I  look  out  to  sea, 
and  feel  as  if  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  were 
looking  at  my  light  Gro  out  ?  bum  dim  ?  Never  ! " 

8948.  NEGLECT,  Law  of.  Mr.  Drummond,  in 
his  *<  Natural  Law  m  the  Spiritual  World,"  has  a 
chapter  on  Degeneration,  which  to  me  is  far  more 
awful  than  Dante's  vision  of  helL  He  takes  the 
little  Crustacea  in  the  mammoth  caves  of  Kentucky, 
and  he  finds  that  these  animals  are  apparently 
endowed  with  perfect  eyes.  He  asks,  '*What  do 
they  with  eyes  in  these  Stygian  waters  where  reigns 
an  everlasting  night?  A  swift  incision  with  the 
scalpel,  a  glance  with  a  lens,  reveals  the  fact  that, 
while  the  front  of  the  eye  is  perfect  the  optic  nerve 
is  a  shrunken,  insensate  thread.  They  lutve  eyes^ 
but  they  see  not  They  have  chosen  to  abide  in 
darkness,  and  have  become  fitted  for  it  By  refus- 
ing to  see  they  have  waived  the  right  to  see,  and 
nature  has  grimly  humoured  them.  And  he  goes 
on  to  add  these  terrible  words — "  There  are  aome 
men  to  whom  it  is  true  that  there  it  no  Ood.  They 
cannot  see  God  because  they  have  no  eye.  They 
have  only  an  abortive  organ  atrophied  by  neglect" 
— Howard  Evans, 

3949.  NEIGHBOUB,  Duty  ol  Lfto-tsze,  the  re- 
puted founder  of  TAoism,  had  been  led,  by  the 
peculiar  nature  of  his  philosophical  system,  to  teach 
*'the  returning  of  good  for  eviL"  This  seemed 
"strange  doctrine"  to  some  of  the  disciples  of 
Confucius,  and  they  consulted  him  about  it  His 
reply  was,  "  What,  thtn^  will  you  return  for  good  f 
Recompense  injury  with  lustioe  and  return  good  for 
good."  Higher  than  this  he  could  not  rise. — Dr. 
Legge. 

3900.  NEIGHBOUB,  Da^  to.  In  a  walk  to 
Salisbury  he  (Greorge  Herbert)  saw  a  poor  man 
with  a  poorer  horse  that  was  fallen  under  his  load ; 
they  were  both  in  distress,  and  needed  present 
help;  which  Mr.  Herbert  perceiving,  put  off  his 
canonical  coat,  and  helped  tne  poor  man  to  unload, 
and  after  to  load  his  horse.  The  poor  man  blessed 
him  for  it,  and  he  blessed  the  poor  man ;  and  was 
so  like  the  Qood  Samaritan,  that  he  gave  him 
money  to  refresh  both  himself  and  his  horse,  and 
told  him  that  if  he  loved  himself  he  should  be 
merciful  to  tiis  beast  Thus  he  left  the  poor  man  ; 
and  at  his  coming  to  his  musical  friends  at  Salisbury, 
they  began  to  wonder  that  Mr.  Greoige  Herbert, 
who  used  to  be  so  trim  and  clean,  came  into  that 
company  so  soiled  and  discomposed ;  but  he  told 
them  the  occasion.  And  when  one  of  the  company 
told  him  he  had  disparaged  himself  by  so  dirty 
an  employment,  his  answer  was,  that  the  thought 
of  what  he  had  done  would  prove  music  to  him  at 
midnight ;  and  that  the  omission  of  it  would  have 
upbraided  him  and  made  discord  in  liis  conscience 
whensoever  he  should  pass  by  that  place ;  "for  if 
I  be  bound  to  pray  for  all  that  be  in  distress,  I  am 
sure  that  I  am  bound,  so  far  as  it  is  in  my  power, 
to  practise  what  I  pray  for.    And  though  I  do 
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not  wish  for  the  like  occasion  every  day,  yet  let  me 
tell  you  /  ioould  not  vnUxngly  fxu9  one  day  of  my 
life  without  comforting  a  $ad  soul  or  showing  mercy, 
and  I  praise  G^  for  this  occasion.*' — Izaae  WaUon. 

sesi.  NEIOHBOUI^  Duty  towarda  I  was  onoe 
walking  with  a  farmer  through  a  beaatifal  field, 
when  he  chanced  to  see  a  tall  thistle  growing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence.  In  an  instant  he  sprang 
over  the  fence,  and  cat  it  off  dose  to  the  ground* 
"  Is  that  your  field  f ''  I  asked.  "  Oh  no,*'  said  the 
farmer ;  "  but  bad  weeds  don't  care  much  for  fences, 
and  if  I  should  leave  that  thistle  to  blossom  in  my 
neighbour's  field,  I  should  soon  have  plenty  in  my 
own." 

8962.  NBIGHBOUB,  Limitation  of  the  law 
towards.  On  one  occasion  Johnson  observed  Wil- 
liam Scott  —  afterwards  Lord  Stowell  —  pitching 
snails,  which  had  come  out  after  the  rain  on  the 
walks,  into  his  neighbour's  garden.  **  Hallo,  Scott ! " 
exclaimed  Johnson.  "  Do  unto  thy  neighbour  as  you 
would  be  done  by."  ''But,  my  dear  Doctor,"  said 
Scott,  "  he  is  a  Dissenter."  **  A  Dissenter ! "  ejacu- 
lated Johnson ;  "then  pitch  away." — TV.  Davenport 
Adame, 

8968.  NEIGHBOUB,  Sotpoct  for  claims  of.  Dr. 
PothergiU  the  botanist  remarked,  when  about  .pur- 
chasing  a  property  which  would  leave  a  poor  family 
destitute,  that  nothing  could  afford  gratification  to 
him  Vfhich  entailed  misery  upon  another,  and  then 
nve  the  property  to  them.  The  Roman  Emperor 
Theophilus  was  so  angry  with  his  wife's  brother  for 
raising  his  palace  wall  to  such  a  height  as  to  ex- 
clude the  light  and  air  from  the  dweUing  of  a'poor 
woman,  that  he  adjudged  to  her  both  the  palace  and 
grounds. 

3964.  NEUTRALIT7,  impossible  on  earth. 
Pythagoras,  being  asked  what  he  was,  answered 
that  if  Hiero  were  ever  at  the  Olympian  games,  he 
knew  the  manner — ^that  some  came  to  try  their  for- 
tune for  the  prizes,  and  some  came  as  merchants  to 
utter  their  commodities,  and  some  came  to  make 
good  cheer  and  meet  their  friends,  and  some  came 
to  look  on ;  and  that  he  was  one  of  them  that  came 
to  look  on.  But  men  must  know  that,  in  this 
theatre  of  man's  life,  it  is  reserved  only  for  Ood  and 
Vie  angds  to  he  lookers-on, — Lord  Bacon, 

8966b  NEW  birth,  beglxiB  our  trae  life.  A 
stranger  passing  through  a  churchyard  saw  these 
words  written  on  a  tombstone — "  Here  lies  an  old 
man  seven  yean  old."  He  had  been  a  true  Chris- 
tian only  for  that  length  of  time. 

8966.  NEW  birth.  Inadequate  reason  for.  *'  I 
know  my  soul  am  clean  as  new  cotton,"  said  an  old 
Baptist  negro,  "'cause  I  was  immersed  when  de 
tide  was  running  out"    (A  negro  superstition.) 

8967.  NEW  birth,  Joy  over.  I  waited  with 
many  more  at  the  door  of  the  building  to  ascertain 
whether  he  (a  youth  who  in  bathing  in  the  sea  had 
got  out  of  his  depth  and  sunk)  was  hkely  to  recover. 
Several  came  out,  but  to  tell  of  no  hope.  At  last 
a  person  darted  out  of  the  house,  the  bearer  of 
better  tidings.  "  He  has  drawn  a  breath  I  He  has 
draum  a  IreaJth  I "  The  crowd  caught  and  quickly 
echoed  the  cry.  I  thought  of  the  joy  that  is  felt  in 
heaven  when  a  penitent  sinner  is  seen  crying  for 
mercy ;  for  just  as  an  infant  begins  to  breathe  when 
it  enters  the  world,  so  does  the  sinner  begin  to  pray 


when  he  is  newly  bom  of  Grod.  It  is  at  that  very 
moment  that  he  draws  his  first  ^ritual  breath, — 
jRev.  £.  ComwalL 

8968.  NEW  birth,  only  the  beginning  of  Chris- 
tian life.  If  you  wind  up  the  weights  of  a  dock, 
and  point  the  hands  to  the  proper  figures,  and  go 
away,  you  will  find  them  in  the  same  place  when 
you  return  an  hour  after.  Set  it  again,  and  an  hour 
later  it  will  be  as  you  left  it.  What  does  it  need  ? 
It  needs  to  have  the  pendulum  swing,  and  then 
it  will  keep  time.  Now  I  am  continually  setting 
Christians;  and  when  I  look  again,  I  find  them 
just  where  I  left  them.  What  all  such  need  is  to 
swing  the  pendulum  of  active  duties  and  life  expres- 
sion of  thoughts  and  feelings. — Beecher. 

8969.  NEW  birth.  Signs  of,  in  childhood. 
Matthew  Heniy  dated  his  conviction  of  sin  from 
the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  and  his  biographer  says 
that  he  was  but  eleven  years  old  when  he  was  led 
"to  draw  the  comfortable  conclusion  that  he  was 
converted  and  pardoned."  Mrs.  Susan  Huntingdon 
was  only  five  when,  in  the  opinion  of  her  parents  and 
acquaintances,  she  was  led  to  choose  God  for  her 
portion.  Why  should  we  limit  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
this  more  than  in  any  other  direction  f 

8960.  NEW  birth,  The  necessity  of.  A  man  has 
bought  a  farm,  and  he  finds  on  that  farm  an  old 
pump.  He  goes  to  the  pump  and  begins  to  pump. 
And  a  person  comes  to  him  and  says,  "  Look  here, 
my  friend,  you  do  not  want  to  use  that  water.  The 
man  that  lived  here  before,  he  used  that  water,  and 
it  poisoned  him  and  his  wife  and  his  children — the 
water  did"  **  Is  that  so  ?  "  says  the  man.  "  Well, 
I  will  soon  make  that  right  I  will  find  a  remedy." 
And  he  goes  and  gets  some  paint,  and  he  paints  up 
the  pump,  putties  up  all  the  holes,  and  fills  up  the 
cracks  in  it,  and  has  got  a  fine-looking  pump.  And  ■ 
he  says,  "Now  I  am  surest  is  all  right."  Yon 
would  say,  *'What  a  fool,  to  go  and  paint  the 
pump  when  the  water  is  bad !  "  But  that  is  what 
sinners  are  up  ta  They  are  trying  to  paint  up  the 
old  pump  when  the  water  is  bad.  It  was  a  new 
well  he  wanted.  When  he  dug  a  new  well  it  was 
all  right  Make  the  fountain  good,  and  the  stream 
wHl  he  good.  Instead  of  painting  the  pump  and 
making  new  resolutions,  my  friend,  stop  it,  and  ask 
God  to  give  you  a  new  heart — Moody. 

8961.  NEW  birth.  The  sign  ct  Meeting  the 
minister  of  the  kirk  she  had  long  attended,  she  was 
thus  accosted,  *'0  Janet,  where  have  ye  been, 
woman  ?  I  have  no  seen  ye  at  the  kirk  for  long." 
She  replied, "  I  go  among  the  Methodists. "  "  Why, 
what  gude  get  ye  there,  woman  ?  "  "  Glory  to  Gkxi ! " 
said  Janet,  "  I  do  get  gude ;  for  God,  for  Christ's 
sake,  has  forgiven  a*  my  sins."  "  Ah,  Janet,  be  not 
high-minded,  but  fear ;  the  De'il  is  a  cunning  adver- 
saiy."  "I  dinna  care  a  button  for  the  De'il,"  said 
Janet  ''I've  gotten  him  under  my  feet  I  ken 
the  De'il  can  do  muckle  deal ;  but  there  is  ane  thing 
hecannado."  "  What  is  that^  Janet!"  "Heeanna 
shed  ahroad  the  love  of  Ood  in  my  heart ;  an'  I  am 
sure  I've  got  it  there!"  "Weel,  weel,"  said  the 
minister,  *'if  ye  have  got  that  there,  hold  it  fast) 
Janet,  and  never  let  it  ga" — /.  C.  AniUiff,  B,2), 


8962.  NEW  nature,  Neoessity  o£  The  raven, 
perched  on  the  rock,  where  she  whets  her  bloody 
beak,  and  with  greedy  eye  watches  the  death- 
struggles  of  an  unhappy  lamb,  cannot  tune  her 
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^ToMn^  Toioe  to  the  mellow  mnrio  of  %  tbnuh ; 
and  tince  it  is  ont  of  the  abandAnoe  of  the  heart 
that  the  moath  speaketb,  how  could  a  tinner  take 
up  the  strain  and  sing  tiie  song  of  saints  f — Qufhrie. 

3968.  NEW,  Hothing,  imd«r  tho  mm.  The 
Duchess  of  Burgundy  took  a  necklace  from  a 
mummy,  wore  it  at  a  ball  given  in  the  Tuileries,  and 
everybody  said  it  was  the  newest  thing  there! 
You  may  glanoe  around  the  furniture  of  the  palaces 
in  Europe,  and  when  you  have  fixed  the  shapes  and 
forms  in  your  mind,  I  will  take  you  into  the  Museum 
f  )f  Naples,  which  gathers  all  remains  of  the  domestic 
life  of  the  Romans,  and  you  shall  not  find  a  single 
one  of  these  modem  forms  of  art  and  beauty  and  use 
that  was  not  anticipated.  We  have  addeid  hardly 
one  single  line  or  scrap  of  beau^  to  the  antique. 
.  .  .  Cinderella  and  her  slipper  is  older  than  all 
history,  Uke  half  a  dozen  other  baby  legends.  The 
annals  of  the  world  do  not  go  back  far  enough  to 
tell  us  whence  they  first  came.  Evei^hing  that 
amuses  the  child  in  the  open  air  is  Asiatia  Mwlin- 
son  will  show  you  that  it  came  from  the  banks  of 
the  Gknges  or  the  suburbs  of  Damascus. — Wenddl 
PhiUipt. 

89M.  NEW  TESTAMENT,  a  guide  and  a  pro- 
tector. Some  time  ago  three  children — ^ten,  seven, 
and  four  years  old — ^arrived  in  St  Louis,  having 
travelled  all  tibe  way  from  Germany,  without  any 
escort  or  protection  beyond  a  New  Testament  and 
their  own  mnocence  and  helplessness.  Their  parents, 
who  had  emigrated  from  the  Fatherland  and  settled 
in  Missouri,  left  them  In  charge  of  an  aunt,  to  whom 
they  forwarded  money  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  little  ones  to  their  new  home  across  the 
Atlantic.  As  the  children  could  not  speak  any 
other  language  than  (German,  it  is  donbtftu  whether 
they  would  ever  have  reached  their  destination  had 
not  their  aunt  provided  them  with  a  passport, 
addressed  not  so  much  to  an  earthlj  authority 
as  to  Christian  mankind  generally.  She  gave  the 
elder  girl  a  New  Testament,  instructing  her  to 
show  it  to  every  person  who  might  accost  her,  and 
especially  to  csJl  their  attention  to  the  first  leaf  of 
the  book.  Upon  that  leaf  were  written  the  names 
of  the  three  children,  their  birth-place  and  several 
ages,  and  this  simple  statement : — "  Their  father  and 
mother  in  America  are  anxiously  awaiting  their 
arrival  at  Sedalia,  Missouri"  This  was  followed 
by  the  irresistible  appeal — ^their  guide,  safeguard, 
and  interpreter  throughout  a  journey  of  more  than 
four  thousand  mfles — ''Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Inas- 
much as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 
Many  were  the  acts  of  kindness  shown  to  the  little 
travellers,  many  the  hands  held  out  to  smooth  their 
journey,  until  they  reached  their  parents  in  perfect 
safety. 

8966.  NSW  TESTAMENT,  and  the  Old,  Walk- 
ing bj.  The  Burman  MMonarp  tells  the  story  of 
an  old  man  who,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  when 
a  heathen,  came  into  possession  of  a  copy  of  the 
Psalms  in  Burmese,  which  had  been  left  behind  by 
a  traveller  stopping  at  his  homei  He  b^gan  to  read, 
and  before  he  luul  finished  the  book  he  lutd  resolved 
to  cast  his  idols  away.  For  twenty  years  he  wor- 
shipped the  Eternal  God  revealed  to  him  in  the 
Psalms,  using  the  Fifty-first,  which  he  had  com- 
mitted to  memory,  as  a  daily  prayer.  Then  he  fell 
in  with  a  white  missionary,  who  gave  him  a  New 


Testament,  ^th  great  joy  he  read,  for  the  first 
time,  the  story  of  salvation  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  "Twenty  years  I  have  walked  by  star- 
light," he  said ;  ''now  I  tee  the  mm." 

8986.  NEW  TESTAMENT,  Dedre  for.  A  young 
man  bred  a  Catholic,  having  learned  to  read,  and 
a  New  Testament  happening  to  lie  neglected  in  his 
master's  house,  it  became  the  constant  companion 
of  his  leisure  hours.  His  apprenticeship  to  his 
master,  a  linen-weaver,  being  finished,  he  begged 
the  New  Testament  as  a  reward  for  his  faithful 
services.  The  (master  refused  to  give  it  to  him 
unless  he  served  six  months  longer.  The  young 
man,  thinkinff  that  a  New  Testament  might  be  ob- 
tained on  easier  terms  at  Castlebar,  de(£ned  this, 
and  made  diligent  inquiry  at  all  the  shops  to  find 
one.  Alas  I  not  a  Testament  was  for  sale  at  that 
time  (1811)  in  the  mincipal  town  of  a  populoua 
county  in  Ireland  I  Me  eoiUd  not  live  without  it ;  it 
was  never  absent  from  his  thoughts ;  Jie  dreamed 
of  nothing  else ;  and  finding  no  rest,  he  returned 
to  his  master,  and  agreed  to  serve  him  for  the  Testa- 
ment six  months  more. — The  Book  ani  iie  Story, 

8967.  NEW  TESTAMENT,  Inflnence  of.  I 
offered  a  Bible  to  a  Jew  whom  I  met ;  he  accepted 
it,  and  turned  over  the  leaves.  Finding  the  New 
Testament,  he  frowned  with  anger,  tore  it  violently, 
and  threw  it  under  his  feet.  "I  don't  wish  for 
that,'*  he  cried.  All  that  I  could  say  to  bring  him 
to  his  senses  was  useless.  Eleven  days  after  he 
came  to  ask  for  something  similar  to  that  which  he 
had  torn.  What  he  had  read  had  revealed  to  him 
his  sin  and  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer.  It  is  the 
life  and  work  of  this  Redeemer  he  wished  to  know. 
Now  he  knows  Him,  and  he  knows  also  that  he  ia 
going  to  suffer  much  for  Him  from  his  coreligion- 
ists. "But  what  is  that? ''said  he  to  me.  **Ha$nU 
Jetue  euffertd  mere  for  met  Besides,  will  He  not 
be  with  me  in  the  furnace  ? — the  flames  of  which  will 
not  extinguish  but  purify  me." — Paeteur  Hirach, 

8668.  NEW  TESTAMENT,  Ita  own  defence. 
When  the  Rev.  Claudius  Buchanan  was  travelling 
in  India  he  obtained  from  the  Jews  in  that  country 
a  very  singular  copy  of  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  into  Hebrew,  made  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  design  of  the  translator  was  to  make  an 
accurate  version  of  the  New  Testament,  for  the 
express  pmpoee  of  confuting  ity  and  of  repellittg  the 
arguments  of  his  neighbours,  the  Syrian  or  St. 
Thom^  Christians.  But  behold  the  providence  of 
God  1  The  translator  (a  learned  rabbi)  became  a 
convert  to  Christianity ;  his  own  work  subdued  his 
unbelief,  and  he  lived  and  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ. 

8969.  NEW  TESTAMENT,  Lore  of.  Chiysostom 
teUs  us  Uiat  in  the  primitive  Church  women  and 
children  had  frequently  the  gospels,  or  parts  of  the 
New  Testament,  nung  round  their  neck,  and  carried 
them  constantly  about  with  them. 

8970.  NEWS,  may  be  fatal  Dr.  Mott's  barber 
began  to  tell  him  the  awful  news  of  that  morning. 
Overwhelmed  with  the  intelligence  he  turned  as  pile 
as  death.  He  staggered  to  an  adjoining  room  to 
his  wife.  ''My  dear,"  he  said,  "I  have  received 
such  a  shock;  President  Lincoln  has  been  mur- 
dered." Within  ten  days  he  died  from  the  effects^ 
^lAlMe  ffittorieal  Lighte  (oondoued). 

8971  NEWS,  No,  good  newi.  Bishop  Bloom- 
field,  on  a  curate  bidding  him  farewell,  ana  express* 
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ing  the  hope  that  his  two  years  in  London  had  given 
satisfaction,  said,  good-temperedly,  "When  I  hear 
nothing  at  all  abont  a  corate  in  the  diocese,  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  all  has  been  going  on  welL" 

8972.  N£WSPAFEB»  a  aeriou  study.  I  have 
been  jnst  looking  over  a  newspaper,  one  of  the  most 
pamfid  and  iolemn  ttudies  in  Vie  viorld  if  it  be  read 
thoughtfully.  So  much  of  sin  and  so  much  of 
suffering  in  the  world  as  are  there  displayed,  and 
no  one  seems  able  to  remedy  either.  And  then  the 
thought  of  my  own  private  life,  so  full  of  comforts, 
is  very  startling  when  I  contrast  it  with  the  lot  of 
millions  whose  portion  is  so  full  of  distress  or 
trouble.  May  I  be  kept  humble  and  jealous,  and 
may  God  give  me  grace  to  labour  in  my  generation 
for  the  good  of  my  brethren  and  for  His  glory  ! — 
Dr,  Arnold  {Journal). 

8978.  MIQHT,  A  call  in.  Some  years  ago  I  was 
awakened  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  by  a 
shaip  ring  of  the  door-belL  I  was  urged  without 
delav  to  visit  a  house  not  very  far  from  London 
Bri(ige.  I  went ;  and  up  two  pair  of  stairs  I  was 
shown  into  a  room,  the  occnopants  of  which  were  a 
nurse  and  a  dying  man.  Ijiere  was  nobody  else. 
"O  sir,"  said  she^  "Mr.  So-and-so,  about  half  an 
hour  ago^  begged  me  to  send  for  you."  "  What  does 
he  want?"  I  asked.  "He  is  dying,  sir,"  she  re- 
plied. I  said,  "  I  see  that.  What  sort  of  a  man  was 
be  I "  "  He  came  home  last  night,  sir,  from  Brighton. 
He  had  been  out  all  day.  I  looked  for  a  Bible,  sir, 
but  there  is  not  one  in  the  house ;  I  hope  you  have 
got  one  with  you."  " Oh,''  I  said,  " a  Bible  would 
be  of  no  use  to  him  now.  If  he  could  understand 
me  I  could  tell  him  the  way  of  salvation  in  the  very 
words  of  Holy  Scripture."  I  spoke  to  him,  but  he 
gave  no  answer.  I  spoke  again ;  stiU  there  was  no 
reply.  All  sense  had  fled.  I  stood  a  few  minutes 
gazing  at  his  face,  till  I  perceived  he  was  dead. 
His  soul  had  departed.  That  man  in  his  lifetime 
had  been  wont  to  make  a  jeer  at  me.  In  strong 
language  he  had  often  denounced  me  as  a  hypocrite. 
Tet  he  was  no  sooner  smitten  with  the  darts  of 
death  than  he  sought  my  presence  and  my  counsel, 
feeling  no  doubt  in  his  heart  that  I  was  a  servant 
of  6<^,  though  he  did  tiot  care  to  own  it  with  his 
lips.  —Spwgeon, 

8974.  NIOHT,  Thoughts  In  the.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  journalising  day  by  day,  when  days  were 
at  the  darkest  with  him,  not  only  his  dauy  cares 
and  crosses,  but  his  night  thoughts,  refers  on  one 
occasion  to  Susannah  in  "  Tristrun  Shandv,"  think- 
ing death  is  best  met  in  bed ;  and  he  adds,  "  I  am 
sure  trouble  and  vexation  are  not.  The  watches  of 
the  night  press  wearily  when  disturbed  by  fruitless 
regrets  and  disagreeable  anticipations." — Preaoher*9 
Zantenu 

8975.  N0I8B,  not  life.  It  is  a  common  error  to 
suppose  that  a  church  is  dead  because  it  is  not 
making  a  noise.  Some  people  would  keep  up  a 
continued  round  of  tea-meetings,  bazaars,  Dorcases, 
holiday-makings,  and  trumpet-blowings,  and  adver- 
tise the  same  as  signs  of  spiritual  life.  Some  inju- 
dicious man  once  drew  a  distinction  between  per- 
spiration and  inspiration.  He  must  have  had  his 
eye  upon  the  people  in  question.  Spiritual  life  ii 
ffcneraUy  quiet  There  may  be  periods  of  intense 
excitement  but  they  cannot  last.  We  should  re- 
member that  the  river  is  not  deepest  where  it  is 
noisiest. — Dr,  Parker, 


8976.  N0VELT7,  Znflnenoe  of.  Tes,  the  people 
gathered  in  crowds  around  the  statue,  and  looked 
at  it  again  and  again.  It  was  not  the  finest  work 
of  art  in  the  city,  nor  the  most  intrinsically  attrac- 
tivei  Why,  then,  did  the  citizens  of  Verona  stand 
in  such  clusters  around  the  efiBgy  of  Dante  on  that 
summer's  evening  7  Do  you  guess  the  reason  ?  It 
was  a  fdte  in  honour  of  the  poet  f  No^  you  are  mis- 
taken ;  it  was  but  an  ordinary  evening,  and  there 
was  nothing  peculiar  in  the  date  or  the  events  of 
the  day.  You  shall  not  be  kept  in  suspense ;  the 
reason  was  very  simple ;  the  statue  tooi  new;  it  had, 
in  fact,  only  been  unveiled  the  day  before.  Everr 
one  passes  Dante  now,  having  other  things  to  think 
of ;  the  citizens  are  well  used  to  his  solemn  visage, 
and  scarcely  care  that  he  stands  among  them.  Is 
not  this  the  way  of  men  f  I  am  sure  it  is  their  way 
with  us  ministers.  New  brooms  sweep  dean.  What 
crowds  follow  a  new  man  I — Spurgeon, 

8977.  NOW,  the  accepted  time.  Dr.  Nettleton 
had  come  home  for  the  night  The  good  lady  of 
the  house,  after  bustling  about  to  provide  refresh- 
ment, said,  directly  before  her  daughter,  who  was 
in  the  room,  "  Dr.  Nettleton,  I  do  wish  you  would 
talk  to  Caroline ;  she  don't  care  a  thing  about  going 
to  meeting,  nor  about  the  salvation  of  her  soul. 
I've  talked  and  talked,  but  it  don't  seem  to  do  good. 
I  wish  you  would  talk  to  her,  Dr.  Nettleton ;  ** 
saying  which,  she  soon  went  out  of  the  room. 
Doctor  Nettleton  continued  quietly  taking  his  re- 
past, when  he  turned  round  to  the  young  girl  and 
said,  "  Now,  just  tell  me.  Miss  Caroline,  don't  they 
bother  you  amazingly  about  this  thing?"  She, 
taken  by  surprise  at  an  address  so  unexpected, 
answered  at  once^  "Yes,  sir,  they  do;  they  keep 
talking  to  me  all  the  time,  till  I'm  sick  of  it.  "So 
I  thought,"  said  Dr.  N.  "Let's  see ;  how  old  are 
you!"  " Eighteen,  sir."  " Good  health ? "  "Yes. 
sir."  "  The  fact  is,"  said  Dr.  N.,  "  religion  is  a  good 
thing  in  itself ;  but  the  idea  of  all  the  time  troubling 
a  young  creature  like  you  with  it  1  And  you're  in 
good  health,  you  say  ?  Religion  is  a  good  thing.  It 
will  hardly  do  to  die  without  it  /  wonder  how  long 
it  would  do  for  you  to  wait  t "  "  That's  just  what  I 
have  been  thinking  myself,"  said  Caroline.  "  Well," 
said  Dr.  N.,  "suppose  you  say  till  you  are  fifty? 
No,  that  won't  do ;  I  attended  the  funeral  of  a  lady 
fifteen  years  younger  than  that.  Thirty?  How 
will  that  do  t "  "  I'm  not  sure  it  would  do  to  wait 
quite  so  long,"  said  Caroline.  "  No,  I  don't  think 
so  either;  something  might  hsppen.  Say,  now, 
twenty-five?  or  even  twenty,  if  we  could  he  sure 
that  you  would  live  so  long  ?  A  year  from  now ; 
how  would  that  dot"  "I  don't  know,  sir." 
"  Neither  do  L  The  fact  is,  mv  dear  young  lady, 
the  more  I  think  of  it,  and  of  how  many  young 
people  as  well,  apparently,  as  you  are  do  die  sud- 
denly, I  am  afraid  to  have  you  put  it  off  a  moment 
longer.  Besides,  the  Bible  says,  now  is  the  accepted 
time.  We  must  take  the  time.  What  shall  we  do  ? 
Had  we  not  better  kneel  down  here  and  ask  God 
for  mercy,  through  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  f "  The 
young  lady,  pertectly  overcome  by  her  feelings, 
kneeled  on  the  spot.  In  a  day  or  two  she,  by 
gprace,  came  out  rejoicing  in  hope,  finding  she  had 
far  from  lost  all  enjoyment  in  this  life. 

8978.  NUMBERS,  not  eTexsrthlng.  Voltaire  tells 
us,  in  his  "  History  of  Charles  XIL,"  that  whenever 
the  Swedes,  under  the  leadership  of  their  king,  could 
marshal  a  force  bearing  a  proportion  to  their  foes 
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of  only  twenty  to  a  handred,  they  nerer  deepaired 
of  victory.  Moses  went  further  tnan  this,  and  pre* 
dioated  for  the  chosen  race  that  one  should  chase 
a  thousand,  and  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight. — 
J.  Waylm, 

8079.  OATH,  Objection  to.  Mr.  John  Kerr, 
from  Scotland,  had  been  summoned  as  a  witness  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  and  being  called  to  take  the  oath 
upon  the  New  Testament,  he  declined  it,  and  craved 
the  indulgence  of  the  Court,  saying  that  he  was  a 
Presbyterian,  that  he  had  conscientious  scruples 
against  taking  the  oath  in  that  form,  and  that  he 
wished  to  swear  according  to  the  mode  used  in  his 
own  oountiy.  Lord  Chief-Justice  Eyre  save  him 
permission;  and,  holding  up  his  right  hand,  he 
repeated,  with  great  solemnity,  the  oath  taken  in 
Scottbh  courts  of  justice.  His  venerable  appearance, 
his  gravity  of  manner,  and  his  slow  and  solemn 
utterance  struck  the  whole  Court  with  awe;  and 
tiie  remark  was  made  by  many,  that  they  never 
heard  an  oath  taken  in  a  manner  so  affecting. 

8980.  OATHS,  Danger  of .  An  elector  of  Cologne, 
who  is  likewise  an  archbishop,  one  day  swearing 
profanely,  asked  a  peasant,  who  seemed  to  wonder, 
what  he  was  so  surprised  at.  *'  To  hear  an  arch- 
bishop swear,"  replied  the  peasant  "I  swear," 
replied  the  elector,  **  not  as  an  archbishop,  but  as  a 
pnnce."  "But,  my  lord,"  said  the  peasant,  "  when 
the  prince  goes  to  the  Devil,  what  will  become  of 
the  archbishop  ?  " 

8981.  OATHS,  vnneoMwaxy.  It  was  a  common 
practice  among  the  Swedish  nobles  and  others  to 
invoke  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being  on  almost 
every  occasion ;  they  were  ever  ready  to  make  and 
seal  vows  only  to  break  them.  But "  Sir  Sten  "  (the 
Swedish  patriot)  never  swore ;  he  only  said  on  such 
occasions,  **  As  true  as  my  name  is  Sir  Sten,  and  that 
I  carrv  three  water-lily  leaves  on  my  escutcheon ; " 
and  Sir  Sten  was  never  known  to  break  his  word. — 
Albert  Alhtrg, 

8988.  OATHS,  nnneoMMzy.  "My  lads,"  said  a 
naval  captain  when  reading  his  orders  to  the  crew 
on  the  quarter-deck  to  take  the  command  of  the 
ship,  "there  is  a  favour  which  I  ask  of  you,  and 
which,  as  a  British  officer,  I  expect  will  be  granted 
by  a  crew  of  British  seamen.  What  say  you,  my 
lads  ?  Are  you  willing  to  grant  your  new  captain,  who 
promises  to  treat  you  well,  one  favour  t "  "  Hi,  hi, 
sir,"  cried  all  hands ;  "  please  to  let's  know  what  it 
is,  sir.*'  "  Why,  my  lads,"  said  the  captain,  *<  it  is 
this ;  that  ycu  must  allow  wu  to  noear  the  first  oath 
in  thit  Mp,** 

8988.  OBEDIENCE,  a  test  of  oharaetar.  Louis 
XIV.  was  told  that  Lord  Stair  was  one  of  the  best- 
tempered  men  in  Europe.  **  I  shall  soon  put  him 
to  the  test,"  said  the  King ;  and  asking  Lord  Stair 
to  take  an  airing  with  him,  as  soon  as  the  door  of 
the  coach  was  opened  he  bade  him  pass  and  go  in. 
The  other  bowed  and  obeyed.  The -King  said,  "  The 
world  is  in  the  right  in  the  character  it  gives; 
another  person  wocdd  have  troubled  me  with  cere- 
mony."— Paaeton  Hood, 

8984.  OBEDIENCE,  and  duty.  Soon  after  the 
Grand  Duke  Alexis  of  Russia  was  assigned  to  duty 
as  midshipman  his  vessel  was  wrecked  off  the  coast 
of  Denmark.  The  Admiral  commanding  resolved 
to  save  the  young  man,  and  ordered  him  to  take 


charge  of  the  first  boat  which  put  off  from  the 
doomed  ship.  The  Grand  Duke  disdained  safety 
thus  bouffht,  and  declined.  "  My  duty  it  here,"  he 
said  to  the  Admiral,  '*  and  I  must  be  the  last  to 
leave  the  ship."  "Do  you  not  understand,  sir," 
exclaimed  the  Admiral,  "that  you  are  under  my 
command  t  And  do  you  dare  refuse  obedience  to  my 
orders ? "  ''I  know  my  duty,"  answered  the  mid- 
shipman, "  and  I  will  obey  any  orders  you  may  see 
fit  to  give  me,  except  an  order  to  leave  the  ship, 
where  my  duty  now  commands  me  to  remain." 
The  Admiral  gave  up  his  point,  and  Alexis  was 
the  last  man  to  leave  the  ship,  and,  after  landing, 
was  promptly  ordered  under  arrest  for  disobedience 
of  orders.  He  submitted  without  murmur.  The 
Admiral  sent  dispatches  to  the  Emperor  detailing 
the  affair,  and  the  Emperor  wrote : — "  I  approve  your 
having  placed  the  midshipman  Alexis  under  arrest 
for  disobedience,  and  I  bless  my  boy  for  having 
disobeyed." — Chriitian  Age, 

8988.  OBEDIENCE,  and  fidth.  A  captain  is 
bringing  hb  vessel  from  the  Mediterranean,  a  com- 
paratively  tideless  sea,  to  one  of  our  inland  ports. 
When  he  gets  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  tele- 
graphic message  is  flashed  to  him,  "Lighten  your 
ship ;  be  ready  at  a  certain  hour,  and  the  tide  will 
bring  you  in."  He  does  not  see  the  reason  of  it ;  he 
does  not  understand  it ;  it  is  against  all  his  previous 
experiences, — hut  he  obeys.  When  the  hour  comes 
the  sails  are  ready,  the  anchor  weighed,  the  cargo 
lightened,  and  as  the  result  he  sees  the  wide  wastes 
before  him,  filled  with  water,  his  ship  lifted  by 
mysterious  influences,  floated  over  the  harbour- bar, 
and  carried  safely  into  port  So  in  matters  of  salva- 
tion and  eternal  life.  If  ever  we  are  to  be  saved 
we  must  be  willing  and  ready  in  the  day  of  God's 
power.  That  carries  us  into  port,  with  no  efforts 
of  our  own,  and  leaves  us  safely  harboured  there 
throughout  eternity. — B, 

8988.  OBEDIENCE,  and  trials.  There  is  a  legend 
that  Nimrod  took  Abraham  and  cast  him  into  a 
furnace  of  fire  because  he  would  not  worship  idols ; 
but  Gkxl  changed  the  coals  into  a  bed  of  roses.  Su 
it  will  ever  he.  The  obedience  that  leads  to  the 
furnace  of  fire  will  find  in  the  end  that  it  is  a  bed 
of  roses. 

8987.  OBEDIENCE,  better  than  sacrifioe.  A 
young  brother  complained  to  the  abbot  that  only 
bread  and  salt  had  been  served  on  table  for  a  long 
time.  The  abbot  went  into  the  kitchen,  where  he 
found  the  cook  plaiting  mats.  "  How  is  this  ?  " 
exclaimed  he.  **  What  is  there  for  dinner^to-day  ?  " 
** Bread  and  salt,"  replied  the  cook.  "But  the 
rule  commands  vegetables  and  soup."  "  My  father, 
many  of  the  monks  deny  themselves  everything  ex- 
cept bread  ;  and  it  is  such  a  trouble  preparing  the 
vegetables  and  salads  ;  and  so  disappointing  to  see 
them  come  away  from  table  almost  untouched,  when 
I  have  spent  so  much  time  in  getting  them  ready, 
that  I  thought  I  could  employ  my  time  more  profit- 
ably in  making  mats."  *'And  prithee,  how  long 
has  the  table  been  without  vegetables  I "  "  Some 
two  or  three  months."  '*  Bring  all  the  mats  thoa 
hast  made,  and  show  me  them."  So  the  cook,  with 
no  small  pride,  produced  them,  and  piled  them  up 
before  the  abbot,  who  plucked  a  brand  from  the 
fire  and  set  them  all  in  a  blaze.  ' '  What  1 "  said  he, 
**  withdraw  from  some  of  the  monks  the  opportunity 
of  denying  themselves,  and  from  those  who  are 
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sicklj  the  necessary  delicacies,  and  from  the  young 
their  needful  support,  because  it  gives  thee  a  little 
trouble,  and  because  thou  thoughtest  thou  oouldst  do 
better  plaiting  !    To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice." 

8988.  OBEDIENCE,  Blind.  The  partial  proven- 
tion  of  the  customary  widow-strangling  in  Fiji 
was  the  result  of  missionary  Mooro's  presence  on 
the  spot.  To  ensure  success,  he  first  sought  the 
co-operation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionary, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Matthew,  but  Mr.  Matthew  politely 
declined  to  make  united  effort  against  the  strangling, 
stating  it  was  contrary  to  his  instructions  to  in- 
terfere with  the  customs  of  the  country. — King 
and  People  of  Fiji. 

8988.  OBEDIENCE,  Implicit  A  negro  preacher 
once  said,  "Brethren,  whateber  de  good  God  tell 
me  to  do  in  dis  blessed  Book,  dat  I*m  gwine  to  do. 
If  I  see  in  it  that  I  must  jump  troo  a  stone  wall, 
I'm  gwine  to  jump  at  it.  Qoiog  troo  it  belongs  to 
God ;  jnmpin  at  it  'longs  to  me." 

8990.  OBEDIENCE,  is  life.  Listen  to  a  thing 
which  happened  in  Prussia.  The  pointsman  is  at 
his  post;  the  train  is  coming;  he  sees  it»  be  has 
lifted  the  lever,  he  has  puUt^  it  over,  the  points 
have  shifted,  and  the  train  will  run  on  all  right. 
But  as  he  pulls  the  lever  tight  and  holds  it  firm  he 
turns  his  head.  Ob,  horror !  his  own  dear  little 
prattling  boy  is  running  up  the  very  line  towards  the 
coming  train  !  What  shall  he  do ?  "Lie  down  1 " 
he  wildly  shouts,  and  the  childs  obeys.  The  train 
dashes  on,  and  is  rushing  away  in  the  distance. 
The  excited  father  bounds,  expecting  to  see  his 
darling  child  a  mangled  coipse,  and  finds  him 
breathing,  living,  unharmed.  The  train  has  passed 
over  him.  Do  you  not  see  that  disobedience  toovld 
have  heen  decUhf  Obeddenoe  was  life. — Bev.  0, 
LitHng,  M,A.,  LL,B, 

3991.  OBEDIENCE,  ought  to  be  impUdt  "  Sir." 
said  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  an  officer  of  Engineers 
who  urged  the  impossibility  of  executing  the  direc- 
tion he  had  received,  "  I  did  not  ask  your  opinion ; 
/  gave  you  my  orders,  and  I  expect  them  to  be 
obeyed." — Horace  8miA, 

8992.  OBEDIENCE,  Prompt  and  unhesitating. 
When  a  Scottish  chieftain  desired  to  summon  his 
dan,  upon  any  emergency,  he  slew  a  goat,  and 
making  a  cross  of  any  light  wood,  sear^  its  ex- 
tremities in  the  fire,  and  extinguished  them  in  the 
blood  of  the  animal.  This  was  called  the  Fiery 
Cross,  or  the  Cross  of  Shamet  because  disobedience 
to  what  the  symbol  implied  inferred  infamy.  It 
^vas  delivered  to  a  swift  and  trusty  messenger,  who 
ran  full  speed  with  it  to  the  next  hamlet,  where 
he  presented  it  to  the  principal  person,  with  a 
single  word,  implying  the  place  of  rendezvoua  He 
vrho  received  the  symbol  was  bound  to  send  it 
forward,  with  equal  despatch,  to  the  next  village ; 
and  thus  it  passed  with  mcredible  celerity  through 
all  the  district  which  owed  allegiance  to  the  chief. 
At  sight  of  the  Fiexy  Gross  every  man  capable 
of  bearing  arms  was  obliged  instantiy  to  repair  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous.  He  who  faUed  to  appear 
sii£Fered  the  extremities  of  fire  and  sword,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  bloody  and  burnt  marks  upon  this 
warlike  signal — Sir  WdUer  ScoU. 

8998.  OBEDIENCE,  should  be  prompt  When  the 
'«  Ville  du  Havre  "  was  sinking,  the  question  whether 


scores  of  her  passengers  and  crew  would  be  saved 
or  drowned  was  settied  within  fifteen  minutes. 
And  millions  have  decided  the  momentous  question 
of  their  eternal  salvation  or  perdition  in  even  less 
time  than  that.  It  seems  to  have  been  short  work 
with  Simon  Peter  when  Jesus  bade  him  quit  the 
nets  and  "follow  m&"  Peter  obeyed  at  once. 
Prompt  obedience  honours  Grod.  Prompt  obedience 
puts  the  soul  immediately  within  the  Almighty 
hold ;  and  when  Jesus  has  His  omnipotent  grasp 
of  love  upon  me,  none  shall  be  able  to  pluck  me 
out  of  His  hands.  Prompt  obedience  save*.— 
Ouyler. 

8994.  OBEDIENCE,  The  power  of.  The  story 
is  told  of  a  young  general  in  the  ninth  century  who, 
with  five  hundred  men,  came  against  a  king  with 
twenty  thousand.  The  king  sent  word  that  it  was 
the  height  of  folly  in  so  smidl  an  army  to  resist  his 
legions.  In  reply  the  general  called  one  of  his 
men  and  said,  **Take  that  sword  and  drive  it  to 
your  heart"  The  man  did  so,  and  fell  dead.  To 
another  he  said,  ''Leap  into  yon  chasm,"  and  the 
man  instantly  obeyed.  "  Gro,"  he  said  to  the  mes- 
senger, '*  and  tell  your  king  we  fiave  five  hundred 
such  men.  We  will  die,  but  never  surrender."  The 
messenger  returned  with  his  message — a  message 
that  struck  terror  into  the  heart  of  the  whole  army 
of  the  king. 

8996.  OBEDIENCE,  the  teet  of  loye.  Nothmg 
can  be  love  to  God  which  does  not  shape  itseS 
into  obedience.  We  remember  the  anecdote  of  the 
Roman  commander  who  forbade  an  engagement 
with  the  enemy,  and  the  first  transgressor  against 
whose  prohibition  was  his  own  son.  He  accepted 
the  chsllenge  of  the  leader  of  the  other  host,  met, 
slew,  spoiled  him,  and  then,  in  triumphant  feeling, 
carried  the  spoils  to  his  father's  tent  But  the 
Roman  father  refused  to  recognise  the  instinct 
which  prompted  this  as  deserving  of  the  name  of 
love.  Disobedience  contradicted  it,  and  deserved 
death.  Weak  sentiment;  what  was  it  worth? — 
Bobertson, 

8996.  OBJECT,  in  life,  A  frivolons.  Frausham, 
who  is  sometimes  described  as  the  Norwich  Pagan, 
died  in  1811.  He  one  day  made  this  remark — 
"  Every  man  has  some  chief  object  which  he  wishes 
to  accomplish  ; "  and  added,  **  why  should  I  not  have 
mine?  I  will  choose  such  an  one  as  no  mortal 
ever  chose  before.  I  will  get  a  cup  and  ball,  and 
I  wiU  catch  the  ball  666,666  times."  And  he 
actually  carried  his  intention  into  effect,  and 
accomplished  the  silly  feat  before  he  died. 

8997.  OBJECTIONS,  easily  raised.  We  reoentiy 
heard  of  a  man  who  wanted  to  be  made  a  ruling 
elder  in  a  churoh.  His  pastor  began  to  question 
him  about  his  qualifications  for  the  office.  ^  Can  yon 
teach?"  "No;  I  am  not  educated."  *'Wel],what 
can  you  do ? "  "If  anything  is  brought  up  in  the 
session  that  I  do  not  like,  I  think  I  can  manage  to 
raise  an  objection."  Vezy  able  men  in  the  object- 
ing line  are  not  rare. 

899&  OBJECTIONS  to  religion,  easily  made 
Talking  of  those  who  denied  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  (Johnson)  said,  "  It  is  always  easy  to  he 
on  the  negative  side.  If  a  man  were  now  to  deny 
that  there  is  salt  upon  the  table,  you  could  not 
reduce  him  to  an  absurdity.  Come,  let  us  try  this  a 
littie  further.    I  deny  that  Canada  is  taken,  and  I 
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can  Bopport  my  denial  by  pretty  good  argaments. 
The  French  are  a  much  more  numerous  people  than 
-we  are ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  allow 
us  to  take  it.  '  But  the  Ministry  have  assured  us, 
in  all  the  formality  of  the  Otuette,  that  it  is  taken.' 
— Very  true.  But  the  Ministry  have  put  us  to  an 
enormous  expense  by  the  war  in  America*  and  it  is 
their  interest  to  persuade  us  that  we  have  got  some- 
thing for  our  money. — 'But  the  fact  is  confirmed 
by  thousands  of  men  who  were  at  the  taking  of  it.' 
— Ay ;  but  these  men  have  still  more  interest  in 
deceiving  us.  They  don't  want  that  you  should 
think  the  French  have  beat  them,  but  that  they 
have  beat  the  French.  Now  suppose  you  should 
go  over  and  find  that  it  really  is  taken,  that  would 
only  satisfy  yourself ;  for  when  you  come  home  we 
will  not  believe  you.  We  will  say  you  have  been 
bribed.  Tet,  sir,  notwithstanding  all  these  plausible 
objections,  we  have  no  doubt  that  Canada  is  really 
ours.  Such  is  the  weight  of  common  testimony. 
How  much  stronger  are  the  evidences  of  the  Ghxis- 
tian  religion  1 " — BotwdVi  Johnton, 

8999.  OBUaATIONB,  MataaL  How  well  I  re- 
member a  conversation  with  a  "  self-made  man ! " 
He  was  exceedingly  angry  because  I  affirmed  the 
mutual  obligation  of  lawyer  and  client,  tradesman 
and  customer,  master  and  servant  In  the  warmth 
of  debate  he  broke  out,  "Yon  will  say  that  I'm 
under  an  obligation  to  my  chimney >sweeper  next." 
I  hardly  exjMcted  so  suitable  an  illustration,  nor 
am  I  likely  to  forget  the  expression  of  my  friend's 
countenance  as  I  replied,  "Well,  yes,  indeed  you 
are ;  and  certainly  if  you  were  to  attempt  to  sweep 
your  own  chimney  you  would  find  out  unmistakably 
the  colour  of  your  obligation." — Henry  VarUy. 

4000.  0BU0ATI0N8,  to  God.  The  Emperor 
Augustus,  hearing  that  a  gentleman  of  Rome^  not- 
withstanding ^  great  bui^en  of  debt  wherewith 
he  was  oppressed,  slept  quietly  and  took  his  ease, 
desired  to  buy  the  bed  that  he  lodged  on,  remark- 
ing that  it  seemed  to  him  a  wonderful  bed  whereon 
a  man  could  sleep  that  was  so  deeply  involved.  If 
we  thought  of  our  daily  obligations  to  our  God, 
could  we  lie  down  to  sleep  or  rest  in  peace  without 
having  rendered  to  Him  the  tribute  of  our  praise  ? 
— New  Oydopcedia  of  Aneedotet. 

4001.  OBSTACLES,  Ororoomlng,  Few  men, 
possessed  of  the  most  perfect  sight  can  describe 
visual  objecte  with  more  spirit  and  justness  than 
Mr.  Blacklock,  the  poet,  horn  Hind, — Burhe, 

4003.  OBSTACLES,  Ovarooming.  When  his 
(Lord  Beaconsfield's)  first  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  met  by  every  possible  manifestation 
of  opposition  and  ridicule,  and  at  last  drowned  in 
uproar,  every  one  knows  how,  stopping  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence,  he  lifted  his  hand  and  cried,  in  the 
full  tones  of  a  voice  which  rose  above  the  tumult, 
"  I  have  begun  several  times  many  things,  and  yet 
have  often  succeeded  at  last.  I  will  sit  down  now, 
but  the  time  will  come  when  you  bhall  hear  me  I " 
"  Was  I,"  he  said,  in  recounting  the  incident  to  bis 
oonstitnento  at  Maidstone,  "  to  yield  to  this  insult- 
ing derision  like  a  child  or  a  poltroon  t  No  ;  when 
I  sat  down  I  sent  them  my  defiance.  There  are 
emergencies  in  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  show 
that  a  man  will  not  be  crushed.  I  trust  I  showed, 
under  unparaUeled  interruption,  the  spirit  of  a  man, 
and  the  generosity  of  a  combatant  who  does  not  soon 
lose  his  temper." — Oounon  Parro/r, 


4008.  0B8TINAC7,  eonqnerod.  It  is  sidd  that 
Robert  Raikes,  the  founder  of  Sunday-schools,  one 
day  visited  a  family  in  which  was  a  bad-tempered 
child,  who  made  her  mother  very  unhappy  by  her 
obstinacy  and  sulkiness.  Every  effort  for  her 
improvement  was  fruitless.  Mr.  Raikes  talked 
seriously  with  her,  and  told  her  that  her  first  step 
must  be  to  kneel  down  and  ask  her  mother's  pardon^ 
She  resisted  all  entreaty,  and  he  proposed  to  humblo 
himself  for  her.  Kneeling  before  the  mother,  he 
asked  her  forgiveness,  l^e  stubborn  girl,  seeing 
Mr.  Raikes  on  his  knees  on  her  account,  burst  into 
tears,  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  asked  her  mother's 
forgiveness  for  herself.  From  that  hour  she  became 
an  obedient  and  gentle  child. 

4004.  OBSmiACT,  Extromou  **  I  have  come,*' 
said  a  Sooteh  farmer  to  a  neighbour  laird  who  was 
just  dying — "  I  have  come  to  settle  about  that  piece 
of  land.'^  "Settle't!"  cried  the  old  wrangler; 
"how  will  yon  ietiJe'tl  Your  father  couldna 
settle't,  and  your  grandfather  couldna  settle*t,  and 
how  wiU  you  settle't  t"  *'0h,"  said  the  rival 
claimant,  ''  ni  let  you  have  it  altogether."  "  But 
m  no  take  it,"  cried  the  stout  old  litigant,  and 
turned  his  face  resolutely  to  the  waU. 

4006.  OCCASION,  to  be  seised.  It  is  said 
occasion  has  a  forelock,  but  is  bald  behind.  Our 
Lord  has  taught  this  by  the  course  of  nature.  A 
farmer  must  sow  his  barley  and  oate  about  Easter  ; 
if  he  defer  it  to  Michaelmas  it  were  too  late.  When 
apples  are  ripe  they  must  be  plucked  from  the  tree, 
or  they  are  spoiled.  Procrastinatiim  is  as  bad  as 
over-hastinessL  There  is  my  servant  Wolf ;  when 
four  or  five  birds  fall  upon  the  bird-net^  he  will  not 
draw  it,  but  says, "  Oh,  I  will  stey  until  more  come  ; " 
then  they  all  fly  away,  and  he  gete  none.  Occasion 
is  a  great  matter.  Terence  says  well,  "I  came  in 
time,"  which  is  the  chief  thing  of  alL  Julius  Ciesar 
understood  occasion ;  Pompey  and  Hannibal  did 
not.  Boys  at  school  understand  it  not;  therefore 
they  must  have  fathers  and  masters,  with  the  rod  to 
hold  them  thereto,  that  they  neglect  not  time,  and 
lose  it.  . . .  Occasion  salutes  thee,  and  reaches  out  her 
forelock  to  thee,  saying,  "  Here  I  am,  take  hold  of 
me."  Thou  thinkest  she  will  come  again.  Then 
says  she,  "Well,  seemg  thou  wilt  not  take  hold  of 
my  top,  take  hold  of  my  tail ; "  and  therewith  flings 
away. — Luiher. 

4006.  OFFEBINa,  A  child'e.  A  little  nrl  seven 
years  old  died  in  Philadelphiai.  When  ue  doctor 
told  her  she  could  not  live,  she  bade  her  mother 
send  for  the  pastor  of  the  church,  and  when  he 
came  she  gave  him  her  little  savings-bank.  **  Open 
it,"  she  said.  There  were  four  dollars  and  a  few 
cents.  "  Take  them,"  said  the  chUd,  "  and  build  a 
church  for  poor  people — poor  people,  mind,  who  sit 
in  the  back-seato  of  our  church.  They  must  not 
pay  anything.  I  want  all  the  seato  to  be  free." 
The  clergyman  took  the  money.  "  My  child,"  he 
said,  solemnly,  **  it  shall  be  done,  with  God's  help." 
When  the  child  was  dead  he  placed  her- little  buik 
and  the  pittence  it  contained  on  the  pulpit,  and 
told  her  stoiy.  Tears  were  in  every  eye.  One 
wealthy  man  after  another  came  forward  with  his 
offering.  Children  came,  women  also^  and  the  poor 
with  their  mites.  A  short  time  ago  the  completed 
church,  ready  for  ite  poor  occupants,  was  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  that  God  who  willed  that  the 
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widow's  mite  and  the  poor  little  child's  offering 
should  not  fail  of  their  errand. 

4007.  OFFEBINO,  Meannesa  in.  It  is  storied 
of  a  rich  merchant,  that  in  a  great  storm  at  sea  he 
▼owed  to  Jupiter,  if  he  would  save  him  and  his 
'  vessel,  that  he  would  give  him  a  hecatomb — ^a  sacri- 
fice of  a  hundred  oxen.  The  storm  oeaseth,  and  he 
bethinks  himself  that  a  hecatomb  was  unreason- 
able ;  he  resolves  00  seven  oxen.  Another  tempest 
comes,  and  now  he  vows  again  the  seven  at  least. 
Delivered  then  also,  he  thought  that  seven  were 
too  many,  and  one  would  serve  the  turn.  Yet 
another  peril  comes,  and  now  he  vows  solemnly  to 
fall  no  lower  ;  if  he  may  be  rescued,  an  ox  Jupiter 
shall  have.  Again  freed,  the  ox  sticks  in  his  stomach, 
and  he  would  fain  draw  his  devotion  at  a  lower 
rate — a  sheep  was  sufficient.  But  at  last,  being  set 
ashore,  he  thought  a  sheep  was  too  much,  and  pur- 
posed to  cany  to  the  altar  only  a  few  dates.  On 
the  way  he  eats  up  the  dates,  and  lajrs  on  the  altar 
only  the  shdla, — Chrittian  Family. 

4008.  0FFEBIN08,  Aooeptability  ot  Xeno- 
phon  tells  us  of  Socrates,  that  when  he  sacrificed 
he  feared  not  his  offering  would  fail  of  acceptance 
in  that  he  was  poor ;  but,  giving  according  to  his 
ability,  he  doubted  not  but,  in  the  sight  of  the 
gods,  he  equalled  those  men  whose  gifts  and  sacri- 
fices overspread  the  whole  altar  ;  for  Socrates  ever 
deemed  it  a  most  indubitable  truth,  that  the  service 
paid  to  the  Deity  by  the  pure  and  pious  soul  was 
the  most  grateful  service.  As  with  what  Plutarch 
relates  of  Artaxerxes,  out  on  a  royal  progress,  dur- 
ing which  people  presented  him  with  a  variety  of 
gifts  ;  but  *'  a  labouring  man,  having  nothing  else 
to  give  him,  ran  to  the  river,  and  brought  him  some 
water  in  his  hands.  Artaxerxes  was  so  much  pleased 
that  he  sent  the  man  a  gold  cup  and  a  thousand 
darioi." — Praneu  Jacox, 

4009.  OFFERINOS,  FoUnted.  Once,  while  the 
*'  Redemptionist  Fathers  "  were  holding  a  service 
season  in  Waterford,  Pennsylvania,  and  receiving 
moneys  for  the  erection  of  a  church,  a  young  man 

in  a  drinking  saloon  remarked, "  Father  D will 

not  take  contributions  from  a  liquor  seller,  if  he 
knows  it."  "  I  should  hate  to  tiy  him  if  I  didn't 
want  to  spare  the  money,"  sneered  the  saloon- 
keeper. "I'll  bet  on  it,"  said  the  young  man. 
Finally  it  was  determined  that  the  saloon-keeper 
should  "  try  him."  He  waited  on  the  priest,  and, 
announcing  his  errand,  laid  down  fifty  dollars  as 

his  contribution  to  the  church.      Father  D 

noticed  the  man's  somewhat  rough  appearance  and 
dress,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  not  offering  more 
than  he  could  afford.  ^  No,  sir ;  I  can  easily  afford 
it.  I'm  doing  a  profitable  businesB."  "What  is 
your  business  ?  "     "  I  am  a  liquor  seller."    Father 

D rose  to  his  feet  with  flashing  eyes.     "  Take 

your  money  away,"  he  said.  "  How  cUure  yon  offer 
to  God  wKai  you  have  made  hy  the  rum  of  man  t  *' 

4010.  OFFESINGS,  Tainted.  Dickens  tells  us 
of  a  certain  German  Baron  who^  being  visited  with 
conscientious  quahns  of  a  murder,  seized  upon  cer- 
tain wood  and  stone  belonging  to  a  weaker  Baron, 
and  built  a  chapel  with  them,  thereby  hoping  to 
propitiate  Heaven. — /.  Bain  FriiweU, 

401L  OFFICE,  Kagniiying.  A  beadle  of  one 
of  the  dty  churches  of  Glasgow,  being  asked  by  aa 
elder  from  the  country  whether  he  could  veoonunend 


a  person  to  act  as  a  church-officer,  replied  he  could 
not     "Had  you  wanted  a  minister,"  he  added,  "I  ' 
could  direct  you  at  once  ;   but  where  to  get  one 
qualified  to  undertake  a  beadleship  is  mair  than  I 
ken." — Eev,  CharUe  RogerSt  LL,D. 

4012.  OLD  age,  consecrated.  So  excellent  was 
Wesley's  constitution,  and  so  favourable  were  his 
habits  to  health,  that  he  had  reached  his  sixty-ninth 
year  before  he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  ride  in  a 
carriage.  He  bad  travelled  01^  horseback  upwards 
of  a  hundred  thousand  miles.  At  Klngswood  he  , 
preached  under  the  shade  of  trees  which  he  himself 
had  planted ;  and  in  his  seventieth  year  he  ad- 
dressed more  than  thirty  thousand  persons,  by  all 
of  whom  he  was  distinctly  heard.  When  seventy- 
two  his  eyes  were  more  powerful  and  his  nerves 
firmer  than  they  had  bosn  thirty  years  before. 
"The  cause,"  he  says  in  his  joumid,  "is  God's 
pleasure.  The  chief  means,  my  generally  preaching 
at  five  in  the  morning— one  of  the  healthiest  [exer- 
cises in  the  world ;  my  never  travelling  less  than 
4500  miles  in  a  year ;  the  ability  to  sleep  inmiedi' 
ately ;  my  never  losing  a  night's  sleep  in  my  life." — 
Clerical  Anecdotes, 

4018.  OMISSION,  Sins  of.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
in  writing  to  his  mother,  says : — "  You  have  been 
the  best  mother,  and  I  believe  the  best  woman,  in 
the  world.  I  thank  you  for  your  indulgence  to  me, 
and  I  beg  forgiveness  for  all  I  have  done  ill,  and  all 
that  I  have  omitted  to  do  todL"  So  in  the  prayer  he 
composed  at  the  same  time  : — "  Forgive  me  what- 
ever I  have  done  unkindly  to  my  mother,  and 
whaiever  I  have  omitted  to  do  kindly  " 

4014.  OmSSIOir,  Slna  o£  The  last  words 
that  Archbishop  Usher  was  heard  to  express  were 
— "Lord,  forgive  my  sins,  especially  my  sins  of 
omiuion." 

4015.  OMNISCIENCE,  illnatrated.  A  few  years 
ago  a  gentleman  in  Ireland  had  a  farm  there,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  his  house.  It  was  situated 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  from  his  attic  window  he 
could  get  a  view  of  every  portion  of  the  land.  He 
would  often  go  to  this  window  with  a  powerful 
telescope,  and  about  five  minutes  every  day  he 
would  spend  in  this  way,  examining  what  his  work- 
people were  doing,  and  whether  the  work  of  the 
farm  was  being  carried  on  properly  or  not.  The 
men  happened  to  know  this,  and  it  often  quickened 
them  in  their  various  duties  to  know  that  the 
master^s  eye  from  the  little  attic  window  might 
possibly  at  that  very  moment  be  resting  upon  them. 
Our  Master's  eye  is  alwaye  resting  upon  us.  He 
sees  and  knows  all  we  think  or  do  or  say,  and  yet 
how  many  people  act  as  though  Qod  were  both  blhid 
and  deaf ! — PrecteJ^er^e  Promptuary  of  Anecdote, 

4016.  OMNISCIENCE,  illnitrated.  One  day 
the  astronomer  Mitchell  was  engaged  in  making 
some  observations  on  the  sun,  and  as  it  descended 
towards  the  horizon,  just  as  it  was  setting,  there 
came  into  the  rays  of  the  great  telescope  the  top  of 
a  hill  seven  miles  away.  On  the  top  of  that  hill 
was  a  large  number  of  apple-trees,  and  in  one  o| 
them  were  two  boys  stealing  apples.  One  was 
getting  the  apples,  and  the  oSier  was  watching  to 
make  certain  that  nobody  saw  them,  feeling  certain 
that  they  were  undiscovered.  But  there  sat  Pro- 
fessor Mitchell,  seven  miles  away,  with  the  great 
eye  of  his  telescope  directed  folly  upon  them,  aeeSnff 
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eyerj  movement  they  made  m  plainly  m  if  he  had 
been  under  the  tree  with  them. 

4017.  OPIATES,  Ajgmnent  againft  om  ot  Bo 
you  know  what  keeps  the  gin-palaoea  open !  Misery. 
The  miserable  go  there  to  forget  You  must  not 
and  shall  not  do  it,  for  it  is  degradation.  I  would 
have  you  condescend  to  no  miserable  materialism 
to  escape  your  sorrow.  Remember  what  Maria 
Theresa  said  when  she  began  to  dose  in  dying — "  / 
vaiU  to  meet  my  Ood  awake,"  Remember  that  He 
refused  the  medicated  opiate  on  the  Cross.  Meet 
misery  awake.  May  I  borrow  sacred  words? 
"  Having  begun  in  the  spirit,  do  not  be  made  per- 
fect through  the  flesh." — Jidbertean. 

4018.  OPINION,  may  bo  preJndioML  Brindley, 
the  civil  engineer,  considered  a  straight  canal  a 
much  more  picturesque  and  pleasing  object  than  a 
meandering  river.  "For  what  purpose,"  he  was 
asked,  "do  you  apprehend  rivers  to  have  been 
intended ! "  **To  feed  navigable  canals,"  was  the 
reply. — fforace  Smith. 

4010.  0PP0BTUNiTl£8,  Chxistlftiis  aro  to  Molc, 
for  doing  good.  Cotton  Mather  used  to  say,  "  Stay 
not  till  you  are  told  of  opportunities  for  doing  good. 
Inquire  after  them." 

4020.  OPPOBTUNITIBS,  how  doalt  with.    The 

Russians  have  a  fable  about  a  miller  who  was  too 
lazy  to  repair  the  leak  in  his  dyke,  through  which 
the  water  escaped  which  should  have  turned  his 
mill,  but  who  flies  into  a  passion  with  his  fowls  and 
kills  them  because  he  catches  them  drinking  the 
water.  So  men  lose  the  opportunities  of  life  and 
salvation,  let  them  all  slip  by  one  by  one,  and  then 
lay  the  blame  upon  »ome  ineignifieant  iking,  and 
quarrel  with  themselves  and  the  world  about  that, 
as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  vital  importance. — B, 

4021.  OPPOBTUNITT,  Danger  of  ncjirlecting, 
Ulustratod.  Travellers  sometimes  find  in  lonely 
quarries,  long  abandoned  or  once  worked  by  a 
vanbhed  race,  great  blocks  squaied  and  dressed, 
that  seem  to  have  been  meant  for  palace  or  shrine. 
But  there  they  lie  neglected  and  forgotten,  and  the 
building  for  which  they  were  hewn  has  been  reared 
without  them.  Beware  lest  God's  grand  temple 
should  be  built  up  without  yon,  and  you  be  left  to 
desolation  and  decay. — Madaren. 

4022.  OPPOftTUNITT,  embraoed.  Henry  Town- 
ley  and  hia  brother  are  said  to  have  been  on  one 
occasion  assisting  the  Rev,  Charles  Maston,  of 
Hertford,  to  preMh  in  the  open  air  at  Mansion. 
One  of  the  magistrates  of  Ramsgate  came  to  the 
spot,  and  in  an  angry  tone  said  to  the  Rev.  Gkorge 
Townsend,  who  was  assisting  in  the  service,  "  You 
have  no  business  to  act  in  this  turbulent  vray ;  you 
are  creating  a  riot  I  shall  read  the  Riot  Ac^  and 
then  proceed  at  your  periL"  "  Sir/'  said  the  aged 
and  venerable  pastor,  "  there  was  no  riot  till  you 
came."  The  Act  was  read,  and  Mr.  Maston 
ascended  the  box  of  Mr.  Townley's  carriage— which 
served  as  a  pulpit — and  told  the  people  that  the 
Riot  Act  allowed  an  hour  for  dispersion.  A  sermon 
was  preached  and  prayer  offered,  and  the  whole 
service  was  concluded  within  the  hour. 

4028.  OPPORTUNITY,  Improvement  of.    She 

was  a  fair  enough  professor,  yet  had  been  living 
a  careless,   godless,  Christless   life.      She  awoke 


one  morning,  and,  most  strange  and  nnaoooontable  f 
her  first  feeling  was  a  strong  desire  to  pray.  She 
wondered.  She  hesitated.  .  .  .  She  was  drowsily 
sinking  back  again  into  unconsciousness,  when  sud- 
denly, with  the  brightness  and  power  of  lightning, 
the  thought  flashed  into  her  mind,  "This  desire  may 
come  from  God  ;  this  may  be  the  hour  of  my  des. 
tiny,  the  tide  of  salvation,  which,  if  neglected,  may 
never  return.*'  Alarm  seized  her  souL  As  if  she 
felt  the  bed  beneath  her  sinking  down  into  hell,  she 
sprang  up  and  flung  herself  on  her  Imees.  The 
chamber  was  then  changed  into  a  Peniel ;  and  when 
the  morning  sun  looked  in  at  her  window  he  found 
her  wrestling  with  Grod  in  prayer.  And,  like  one 
rising  from  a  sepulchre,  she  came  forth  at  the  call 
of  Jesus,  to  follow  Him  faithfully  from  that  day  for- 
ward, and  in  her  future  life  to  walk  this  world  with 
GodL.^Q%Uhrie, 

4024.  OPPORTUNITY,  tU%  is  onr.  The  last 
words  of  Dudley  Tyng  were,  "Father,  stand  up /or 
Jesus ;  Father,  stand  up  in  Jesus." — B. 

4026.  OPPORTUNITY,  miaaod.  It  is  said  that 
an  artist  once  solicited  permission  to  paint  a  portrait 
of  the  Queen.  The  favour  was  granted,  and  the 
favour  was  great,  for  probably  it  would  make  the 
fortune  of  the  man.  A  place  was  fixed  and  a  time. 
At  the  fixed  place  and  time  the  Queen  appeared, 
but  the  artist  was  not  there — he  was  not  ready  yet. 
When  he  did  arrive  a  message  was  communicated 
to  him  that  Her  Majesty  had  departed,  and  would 
not  return. 


4026.  OPPORTUNITY,  Seising.  A  legend  on 
one  of  the  walls  of  the  temple  at  Delphos  ran — 
"  Know  thy  opportunity" 

4027.  OPPORTUNITY,  to  be  seiied.  Oppor- 
tunity is  the  flower  of  time,  and  as  the  stalk  may 
remain  when  the  flower  is  cut  off,  so  time  may  re- 
main with  us  when  opportunely  it  gone. — Bond. 

402&  OPPORTUNITY,  to  be  seised.  Men  in 
their  dealings  with  divine  things  often  do  what 
Groldsmith  did  when  he  was  asked  to  call  on  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland.  His  lordship  had  heard 
that  the  poet  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  as  he  was 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  that  country,  he  had  a  desire  to 
serve  him.  What  with  the  gprandeur  of  the  scene, 
however,  and  the  poet's  confusion,  Goldsmith  first 
of  all  mistook  a  servant  for  the  master,  and  poured 
out  all  his  fine  speeches  in  a  direction  in  which  they 
were  of  no  avail ;  then  when  the  Earl  came  in  he 
could  only  stammer  out  a  request  for  his  brother, 
and,  whether  out  of  pride  or  f  oigetf  ulness,  ignore  his 
own  need,  sore  enough  at  that  time.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  over,  and  no  second  ever  came.— B. 


4029.  OPPORTUNITY,  Waiting  for.  The  beau- 
tiful Drotera,  or  sun-dew,  lifts  its  tiny  crimson  head. 
The  delicate  buds  are  clustered  in  a  raceme,  to  the 
summit  of  which  thev  climb  one  by  onei  The  top- 
most bud  waits  only  through  twelve  houzs  of  a  single 
day  to  open.  If  the  sun  do  not  shine  it  withers 
and  droops,  and  gives  way  to  the  next  aspirant.  So 
it  is  with  the  human  heart  and  its  purposes.  One 
by  one  thev  come  to  the  point  of  blossoming.  If 
the  warmth  of  confidence  and  hope  glow  in  the 
heart  at  the  right  moment,  all  is  well ;  but  the  chtU 
ofheeitation  or  dday  will  wither  them  at  the  core, 
— Denton. 
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4080.  OPPOSITION,  conqiiered.  Hiaooomes,  an 
early  Indian  convert,  was  a  remarkable  man.  Two 
years  after  his  conversion  (1748),  having  in  the 
meantime  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Mayhew,  he  com- 
menced teaching  to  the  Indians  the  things  of  Chris- 
tianity. He  was  not  suffered  to  proceed  without 
opposition  from  the  Paw-Waws,  Sachems,  and  other 
Indians ;  but  he  made  this  improvement  of  the 
injustice  done  him.  "1  had,"  he  remarked,  "one 
hrind  for  injuries  and  another  hand  for  Gk>d ;  while 
I  received  wrong  with  the  one,  /  laid  ihefa^r  hold 
Ml  Ood  with  the  other."  These  words  should  be 
written  in  gold. — New  York  Independent. 

4081.  OPPOSCTION,  Ignorant  A  copy  of  Moody 
and  Sankey*s  hymns  lately  reached  one  of  the 
Turkish  post-ofiBces  in  Armenia,  to  the  address'of 
an  American  missionary.  As  a  matter  of  course,  it 
must  pass  under  the  eagle  eye  of  Bukhsheesh  Effendi, 
the  (Tovemor-Creneral's  factotum,  who  knows  a  few 
words  f  English.  He  had  very  recently  passed,  by 
inadvertence,  a  book  consisting  of  letters  from  one 
of  the  New  Tork  papers,  the  auUior  of  which  roundly 
denounced  the  misgovemment  he  had  witnessed  in 
Armenia  during  the  campaign  of  1877.  And  this 
Tolume  was  addressed  to  the  same  quarter  as  the 
present  hymn-book.  "Dogs  1  '*  exdaimed  Bukh- 
sheesh Effendi,  as  he  turned  over  the  leaves.  *'  Hold 
the  fort  i  What  fort?  Treachery,  as  I  live  I  May 
Satan  seize  them  ! "  They  were  patriotic  songs  for 
the  use  of  the  Armenians^  those  hymns,  and  the 
musical  notation  proved  it;  and  that  particular  song, 
"Hold  the  Port,"  must  have  reference  to  an  in- 
tended insurrection.  So  "  Hold  the  Fort "  was  cut 
out  by  order  of  Bukhsheesh,  and  the  ezpm^ted 
volume  sent  to  its  destination. 

4082.  OPPOSITION,  Satan's.  On  one  occasion 
a  boy,  weak  in  mind,  was  asked,  while  rubbing  a 
brass  plate  on  a  door,  what  he  was  doing,  when  he 
replied,  "  I  am  rubbing  out  the  name."  Little  was 
the  boy  aware  that  the  more  he  rubbed  the  brighter 
it  shone.  So  it  is  with  Satan,  who  wishes  to 
obliterate  the  Word  of  Grod  from  the  memoir,  as 
well  as  every  impression  of  its  internal  evidence 
from  the  understanding  and  from  the  heart — Hev. 

4088.  OPPOSITION  to  Christ,  Folly  at  You 
have  heard  of  the  swordfish.  It  is  a  very  carious 
creature,  with  a  long  and  bony  beak  or  sword  pro- 
jecting in  front  of  its  head.  It  is  also  very  fierce, 
attacking  other  fishes  that  come  in  its  way,  and 
trying  to  pierce  them  with  its  sword.  The  fidi  has 
sometimes  been  known  to  dart  at  a  ship  in  full  sail 
with  such  violence  as  to  pierce  the  solid  timbers. 
But  what  has  happened  ?  The  silly  fish  has  been 
killed  outright  by  the  force  of  its  own  blow.  The 
ship  sails  on  just  as  before,  and  the  angiy  sword- 
fish  falls  a  victim  to  its  own  rage.  But  how  shall 
we  describe  the  folly  of  those  who»  like  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  oppose  the  cause  of  Christ !  They  cannot 
succeed ;  like  the  sword-fish,  they  only  work  their 
own  destruction. — Bowes, 

4084.  ORATOB^Atmo.  When  Baron,  the  great 
actor,  heard  Massillon  he  said  to  a  companion,  "  My 
friend,  here  is  an  orator ;  as  for  us,  we  are  but  actors." 
—Dr.  FitK 

4086.  OBDINANCE,  A  diTlne.  I  believe  an  3z- 
yoke  is  a  divine  ordinance.  When  men  found  ^out 
that  shaping  a  piece  of  wood  across  the  neck  of  the 


ox  was  the  way  to  get  the  use  of  his  strength,  that 
piece  of  wood  became  a  divine  ordinance.  God 
made  the  nature  of  things,  and  human  skill  only 
finds  it  out. — Beecker, 

4080.  ORDINANCES,  Self-administered.   It  was 

not  till  the  age  of  sixty-five  that  Rabbi  Abraham 
first  fell  in  with  a  Hebrew  Testament  (as  it  were  by 
accident).  His  attention  was  arrested  by  the  book ; 
he  pored  over  its  pages,  and  found  in  them  a  fascina- 
tion which  no  other  reading  had  ever  possessed  for 
him.  He  read  of  the  life,  the  work,  the  sufferings, 
and  the  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  compared 
these  good  tidings,  so  new  to  him,  with  the  darker 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament — words  so  long 
familiar  to  him.  As  Rabbi  Abraham  read  he 
wondered,  and  as  he  wondered  he  read  more.  "  If 
these  things  be  true,"  he  exclaimed,  "then  this 
same  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  none  other  than  the 
Messiah."  He  saw  and  believed.  "  The  Word  of 
salvation,*'  he  said,  "is  sent  to  sinners,  and  if  to 
sinners,  to  such  as  I  am.  Lord,  I  believe;  help 
Thou  mine  unbelief  1 "  He  had  no  human  teacher, 
no  other  inttruetor  than  the  Living  Word,  but  that 
was  all-sufficient  In  this  happy  state  of  progress 
he  asked  himself,  "  Can  any  man  forbid  water  that 
I  should  be  baptized?"  There  was  none  near  to 
baptize  him — ^none  even  to  encourage  him  in  the 
way  wherein  he  walked ;  but  Rabbi  Abraham,  not 
ashamed  of  his  faith,  solemnly  baptized  himself,  "  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost"  Meeting  subsequently  with  some  who 
spake  to  him  after  the  manner  of  this  book,  he 
showed  them  the  Hebrew  Testament,  and  asked 
them,  "Do  you  believe  this?"  On  their  assenting 
he  heartily  greeted  them,  exclaiming,  "Then  we 
are  brethren  1 "  "  Who  baptized  you  ?  "  asked  one 
of  the  minionaries.  "  /  baptked  myedf"  was  the 
somewhat  unusual  roply  of  this  sincere  follower  of 
Jesus. — Miu  H,  M,  Wright  {condensed  from  Jewish 
Herald). 

4087.  ORDINATION,  Vso  o£  The  poet  Keble 
said  on  one  ootMudon  that  he  wished  he  could  attend 
an  ordination  service  everv  year  of  his  life,  that 
he  might  be  reminded  of  first  principles. — lUv,  B. 
Qregory. 

4088.  ORPHANS,  Work  for.  Dr.  Guthrie  whis- 
pered to  me,  as  the  children  left  the  dass,  "Do 
YOU  see  that  golden-haired  boy  with  full  face  and 
laughing  eyes  ?  Let  me  tell  you  his  story ; "  and  as 
we  descended  he  continued,  "You  see,"  he  said, 
"that  splendid  boy  had  followed  his  mother  to 
the  grave ;  and  being  friendless  and  shelterless,  he 
returned  when  night  fell  and  stretched  himself  on 
the  grave,  contented  if  he  might  but  die.  Next 
morning  he  was  found  half  frozen  to  death.  His 
little  hands  were  frozen  as  cold  as  those  of  his  dead 
mother  or  the  earth  on  which  he  lay.  If  yon  had 
only  seen  him  I  Yes,  it  is  a  noble  work  which  God 
has  given  us  to  do." — Bobert  Eoeniff. 

4089.  ORTHODOXY,  Abarron.  Dr.  Chalmers 
on  one  occasion  thus  addressed  his  theological 
class : — "  Young  gentlemen,"  he  exclaimed,  with  the 
deepest  emotion,  "were  the  inhabitants  of  one  of 
our  villages  inquiring  what  they  must  do  to  be 
saved,  I  would  much  prefer  sending  to  them  two  of 
your  ignorant  MethocUst  preachers,  who  would  tell 
them  the  way  of  life  and  salvation  through  faith  in 
Christ  than  to  send  one  of  these  learned  divines 
who  is  so  deeply  steeped  in  orthodoxy  that  he 
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cannot  preach  to  them  a  fall  and  free  Balvation." — 
Asa  Mohan,  D.D. 

4040.  0BTH0D0X7,  and  eaziiMtiMM,  I  re- 
member hearing,  many  years  ago,  a  story  that  was 
very  nsef  ol  to  me — the  account  that  a  deacon  gave 
of  hia  minister.  "  The  trouble,"  he  said,  "  with  our 
minister  is  not  that  he  is  not  earnest,  not  that  he 
is  not  orthodox ;  but  when  he  it  orthodox  he  u  not 
farneett  and  when  he  is  earnest  he  is  not  orthodox." 
It  is  a  story  that  I  laid  to  heart  when  I  heard  it, 
and  which  I  have  tried  to  remember  ever  since. 
Be  sure  of  it,  the  life  of  the  Church  is  to  be  derived 
from  those  great  discoveries  which  the  Church  has 
always  possessed.  We  live  to-day  on  the  wheat 
ivhich  sustained  the  life  of  the  fathers  of  mankind, 
and  the  main  source  of  our  power  must  be  fonnd  in 
those  truths  which  are  the  common  possession  of 
the  gentle  and  the  simple,  the  learned  and  the 
untaught,  and  of  every  age  of  the  Christian  Church. 
-^Dr,  Dale. 

4041.  0BTH0D0X7,  XTnrMlity  of  somo  men's. 
My  attention  was  arrested  the  other  day  by  what  I 
saw  in  the  window  of  a  little  shop.  Cages  hung 
from  wires  and  hooks,  while  their  occupants  seemed 
intent  upon  making  the  most  of  their  limited  space 
by  leaping  from  side  to  side  and  from  top  to  bottom. 
Attracted  by  an  idle  curiosity,  I  entered  and  accosted 
the  proprietor.  "Well,  my  friend,  tou  have  quite 
a  show  of  animals.  This  is  a  small  menagerie  in 
its  way,  is  it  not  ?  "  "  Rather,  sir.  I  caU  it  my 
theological  shop,"  said  he.  *'  Possibly  you  may  not 
think  it,  sir,  but  these  birds  and  squirrels  have  a 
deal  of  human  nature  in  'em.  Here,  now,  is  a  cage 
with  only  one  squirrel  in  it.  He  represents  a  large 
and  respectable  class  of  religionists.  See  how  sleek 
and  quiet  he  is."  "May  I  touch  him  t  Will  he 
not  bite  ? "  "  Bless  you,'*  said  the  man,  laughing, 
'*he  can't  bite  anything.  He's  what  I  call  a 
thoroughly  orthodox  squirrel.'*  "How,  then,  does  he 
get  his  living  ?  How  does  he  crack  those  nuts  in  his 
caget"  "He  doesn't  crack  anything,"  replied  the 
man.  '*  He  fumbles  over  the  nuts,  and  waits  until 
I  get  time  to  crack  them  for  him.  I'll  tell  you  how 
this  came  about.  He  has  long  been  the  pet  of  a 
party  who  took  especial  pleasure  in  preparing  his 
food  for  him.  In  order  to  save  the  little  fellow 
time  and  trouble,  his  master  cracked  all  his  nuts, 
and  now  the  poor  squirrel's  teeth  have  grown  out  of 
shape,  and  can't  possibly  gnaw  anything  that  is 
hard."  "  Well,  what  has  this  to  do  with  theology  !  " 
**  Oh,  a  great  deal,  as  I  shall  now  show  you.  He  is 
just  like  a  great  many  good  people  that  belonf  to 
the  Church.  They  depend  upon  eomAodife  feed' 
ing  ihem  vrith  earefiUly  prepared  food.  They  live 
spiritually  on  the  Bible  and  the  terms  of  their  creed, 
but  these  things  have  to  be  cooked  before  they  are 
eaten.  The  clergymen  and  the  commentators  crack 
all  hard  questions,  and  make  them  so  palatable  the 
believers  have  only  to  believe  ;  they  never  think  of 
thinking  for  themselves  on  any  doubtful  or  knotty 
point.  After  a  while  they  lose  the  power  of  doing 
otherwiee,  and  so  live  on  what  others  are  pleased  to 
feed  them  with."— T.  P.  Wilson,  M,J). 

4042.  OSTENTATION,  to  be  aroided.  I  observed 
upon  the  dial-plate  of  his  (Johnson's)  watch  a  short 
Greek  inscription,  Ni^  yap  epxercu,  being  the  first 
words  of  our  Saviour's  solemn  admonition  to  the  im- 
provement of  that  time  which  is  allowed  us  to  pre- 
pare for  eternity — *'The  night  oometh  when  no  man 


can  work."  He  some  time  afterwards  laid  aside  this 
dial-plate ;  and  when  I  asked  the  reason  he  said, 
"  It  might  do  very  well  upon  a  clock  which  a  man 
keeps  in  bis  closet ;  but  to  have  it  upon  his  watch 
which  he  carries  about  with  him,  and  which  is  often 
looked  at  by  others,  might  be  censured  as  osten- 
tatious."— BotwdL 

4048.  OTHERS,  oonsidexation  for  their  opinions. 
Edward  Irving,  fresh  from,  a  tour  in  Ireland,  related, 
at  a  party  at  which  Br.  Chalmers  was  present,  his 
going  to  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  Dublin  to  see 
High  Mass  performed-^-a  ceremony  which  he  had 
never  witnessed,  and  how,  to  escape  observation,  be 
ensconced  himself  behind  a  pillar,  where  he  stood. 
Every  now  and  then,  however,  an  old  woman  behind 
him  pulled  him  by  the  skirts,  saying,  "  Sure,  you'll 
go  down  on  your  knees."  "  And  did  you  go  down  ? " 
asked  one  of  the  elders  of  St  John's — ^the  church 
which  then  counted  Chalmers  and  Irving  its  minia- 
ters.  "I  went  down  at  last,  both  to  please  the  old 
woman  and  to  prevent  the  tails  of  my  coat  being 
torn  off  by  the  tugs  she  was  constantly  giving." — 
Franeis  Jaeox, 

4044.  OTHERS,  Pleading  for.  The  Romans  had 
a  law  that  no  person  should  approach  the  Emperor's 
tent  in  the  night,  upon  the  pain  of  death ;  but  it 
once  happened  that  a  soldier  was  found  in  that 
situation,  with  a  petition  in  his  hand,  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  of  presenting  it.  He  was  appre- 
hended, and  going  to  be  immediately  executed ; 
but  the  Emperor,  having  overheard  the  matter  in 
his  pavilion,  cried  aloud,  saying,  '*If  the  petition 
be  for  himself,  let  him  die ;  if  for  another,  spare  hie 
life"  Upon  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  the  generous 
soldier  prayed  for  the  lives  of  his  two  comraides  who 
had  been  taken  asleep  on  the  watch.  The  Emperor 
nobly  forgave  them  idL — Arvine, 

4046.  OTHERS,  Regard  for.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  Severus  was  so  charmed  by  the  excel- 
lence of  the  "golden  rule"  (Matt.  vii.  12),  that  be 
obliged  a  crier  to  repeat  it  whenever  he  had  occasion 
to  punish  any  person,  and  caused  it  to  be  inscribed 
in  the  most  noted  parts  of  his  palace  and  on  many  of 
the  public  buildings.  He  also  professed  so  high  a 
regud  for  Christ,  as  having  been  the  author  of  so 
excellent  a  rule,  that  he  desired  to  have  Him  on- 
rolled  among  the  deities. — Clerical  Library. 

4046.  OTHERS,  Thinking  of.  Two  boats  were 
sent  out  from  Dover  to  relieve  a  vessel  in  distress. 
The  fury  of  the  tempest  overset  one  of  them,  which 
contained  three  sailors,  one  of  whom  sank.  The 
two  remaining  sailors  were  floating  on  the  deep  ;  a 
rope  was  thrown  to  one  of  them  from  the  other 
boat,  but  he  refused  it,  crying  out,  **  Fling  it  to 
Tom  ;  heis  just  ready  to  go  down,  I  can  last  some 
time  longer."  They  did  so  ;  Tom  was  drawn  into 
the  boat.  The  rope  was  then  flung  to  the  generous 
tar,  just  in  time  to  save  him  also  from  drowning. 

4047.  OTHERS,  ThonghtfolneBS  for.  An  engineer 
in  the  South- West,  on  a  locomotive,  recently  saw 
a  train  coming  with  which  he  must  collide.  He 
resolved  to  stand  at  hia  poet  and  slow  up  the  train 
until  the  last  minute,  for  there  were  passengers 
behind.  The  engineer  said  to  the  fireman,  "Jump  ! 
one  man  is  enough  on  this  engine.  Jump  ! "  Tne 
fireman  jumped,  and  was  saved.  The  crash  came. 
The  engineer  died  at  his  post. — Talmage, 
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4048.  0THEB8,  ViuelfiBh  care  for.  A  very 
poor  and  aged  man,  busied  in  planting  and  grafting 
an  apple-tree,  was  rudely  interrupted  by  the  inter- 
rogation, "Why  do  yon  plant  trees,  who  cannot 
hope  to  eat  the  fruit  of  them  ?  "  He  raised  himself 
up,  and  leaning  upon  his  spade,  replied,  '*  Seme  one 
fianUd  trees  'before  I  woa  horn,  and  I  have  eaten  the 
fruit ;  I  now  plant  for  others,  that  the  memorial 
of  my  gratitude  may  exist  when  I  am  dead  and 
gone." 

4049.  OUTCAST,  received  by  Christ.  When  I 
was  in  Indiana,  at  one  time,  a  lady  told  me  that 
during  a  revival  a  poor  outcast  woman  attempted 
to  enter  the  place  of  worship,  and  vas  rudely  pushed 
hack,  with  a  threat  of  calling  the  police.  She  sadly 
turned  her  back  on  the  door  open  for  others  but 
closed  to  her,  and  -knelt  down  on  the  grass  in  the 
vard  of  the  church,  and  told  Jesus,  when  He  met 
her  and  pardoned  her.  This  lady,  furthermore,  told 
me  that  she  never  witnessed  such  a  death-scene  as 
at  the  bedside  of  this  poor  redeemed  outcast ;  it 
was  glorious — the  exercise  of  simple  faith  in  Him 
who  received  her  whom  others  rejected. — /.  B, 
OougJu 

4060.  OWNEBBHIP,  Unfair  claimB  of.  Grossing 
Hampstead  Heath,  Lord  Erskine  saw  a  ruffianly 
driver  most  unmercifully  pummelling  a  miserable 
bare-boned  pack-horse,  and  remonstrating  with  him, 
received  this  answer,  "  Why,  it's  my  own.  Mayn't 
I  use  it  as  I  please  ?  "  As  the  fellow  spoke  he  dis- 
charged a  fresh  shower  of  blows  on  the  raw  back  of 
his  beastb  Erskine,  much  irritated  by  this  brutality, 
laid  two  or  three  sharp  strokes  of  his  walking-stick 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  cowardly  offender,  who, 
crouching  and  grumbling,  asked  him  what  business 
he  had  to  tou(£  him  with  his  stick?  *' Why,"  re- 
plied Erskine,  "mystick  is  my  own.  Mayn't  I  use 
it  as  I  please  ? " — n,  Davenport  Adams, 

4061.  PAIN,  Dread  o£  James  Hart,  the  hymn- 
writer,  used  to  beg  in  prayer  that  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  to  his  poor  soul  might  be  without  pain, 
for  he  was  "  such  a  coward." — 0.  Payne, 

4062.  F  AIN,  Ineenslbillty  to.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  when  some  animals  are  destined  to  be  the  prey 
of  others,  the  former  do  not  suffer  the  pain  which 
we  might  suppose  ourselves  to  endure  in  their  posi- 
tion. Mr.  Rymer  Jones  saw  a  little  crab  chased 
and  caught  by  a  larger  individual,  which  at  once 
proceeded  to  break  up  its  prey  and  devour  it  But 
it  was  so  occupied  with  its  meal  that  it  did  not 
notice  the  approach  of  a  much  larger  crab^  which 
seized  it  and  began  to  break  it  up  in  its  turn  and 
eat  it  Yet  it  seemed  unconscious  of  what  was 
happening,  and  went  on  eatmg  until  it  was  so  far 
broken  up  that  it  could  move  no  longer.  It  could 
not  have  felt  pain, — Rev,  /.  0,  Wood 

4068.  PAIN,  Support  in.  A  little  girl  lay  on 
her  dying  bed.  She  had  been  suffering  from  a.sad 
and  painful  disease.  The  doctors  had  tried  all  they 
could  to  cure  her,  but  in  vain.  And  now  they  had 
given  her  up.  They  could  do  no  more  for  her.  Not 
long  before,  this  dear  child's  step  had  been  as  lights 
her  face  as  bright^  and  her  heart  as  joyous  as  those 
of  any  of  her  companions.  But  now  her  body  was 
racked  with  pain,  death  was  laying  his  cold  hand 
upon  her,  and  she  was  soon  to  enter  into  eternity. 
Her  loving  father  sat  by  her  bedside,  watehing  the 
look  of  pain  on  the  pale  face  of  his  suffering  ^ild. 


"Nannie,  dear,"  he  said,  with  quivering  lip  and 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  *'  do  you  feel  sad  at  the 
thought  of  dying  ?  "  *'  No,  dear  papa,"  she  replied, 
as  a  sweet  smile  lighted  up  her  dying  face;  ''my 
hand  is  all  the  vfhUe  in  the  hand  of  Jesus,  and  Jae 
wU  not  let  it  go,**-'Bev.  R,  Newton,  D,D. 

4064.  PAIN,  Thankfolneas  in  and  for.  ''My 
son,  thank  God  for  me.  Thank  Ood,  Tom,  for 
giving  me  this  pain,  I  suffered  so  little  pain  in  my 
life,  that  I  feel  it  is  very  good  for  me ;  now  God 
has  given  it  te  me,  and  I  do  so  thank  Him  for  it 
How  thankful  I  am  that  my  head  is  untouched  1 " 
— Dr.  Arnold  {dying), 

4066.  PAIN,  Uses  of.  Some  plante  owe  their 
medicinal  qualities  to  the  marsh  in  which  they 
grow;  others  to  the  shades  in  which  alone  they 
flourish.  There  are  precious  fruite  put  forth  by  the 
moon  as  well  as  by  the  sun.  Boats  need  ballast 
as  well  as  sail ;  a  drag  on  the  carriage-wheel  is  no 
hindrance  when  the  road  runs  downhUL  Pain  has, 
probably,  in  some  cases  developed  genius,  hunting 
out  the  soul  which  otherwise  might  have  slept  like 
a  lion  in  ite  den.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  broken 
wing  some  might  have  lost  themselves  in  tibe  clouds, 
some  even  of  those  choice  doves  who  now  bear  the 
olive-branch  in  their  mouths  and  show  the  way  to 
the  ark. — Spurgeon, 

4066.  PAIN,  and  tlie  sonl's  possession.  I 
was  suffering  too  much  to  enjoy  this  picture  (a 
morning  sunrise  in  the  spring)  at  the  moment, 
but  how  was  it  at  the  end  of  the  year  ?  The  pains 
of  all  those  hours  were  annihilated — as  completely 
vanished  as  if  they  had  never  been;  while  the 
momentary  peep  behind  the  window-curtain  made 
me  possessor  of  this  radiant  picture  for  evermore. 
— Miss  Havergdl, 

4067.  PAINS,  Taking.  Said  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
once  to  Dr.  Johnson,  "Pray  tell  me,  sir,  by  what 
means  have  you  attained  such  extraordinary  accuracy 
and  flow  of  language  in  the  expression  of  your  ideas?  " 
'*  I  laid  it  down  as  a  fixed  rule,"  replied  the  Doctor, 
"to  do  my  best  on  every  occasion,  and  in  every 
company  to  impart  what  I  know  in  the  most  forcible 
language  I  can  put  it" 

4068.  PAPACY,  Tenden<7  ot  Whosoever,  know- 
ing what  Italy  and  Scotland  naturally  are,  and  what 
400  years  ago  they  actually  were,  shaJl  now  compare 
the  country  around  Rome  with  the  country  around 
Edinburgh,  will  be  able  to  form  judgment  on  the 
tendency  of  Papal  domination.  The  descent  of 
Spain — once  the  first  among  monarchies — to  the 
lowest  depths  of  degradation;  the  elevation  of 
Holland,  in  spite  of  many  natural  disadvantages, 
to  a  position  such  as  no  conmion  wealth  so  small  has 
ever  reached,  teach  to  the  same  lesson. — MacauLay. 

4069.  PABADISE,  Reputed  site  of.  The  reputed 
site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  is  now  a  sterile  tract,  where 
the  only  vegetable  life  consists  of  a  dump  of  date- 
trees  near  a  very  small  (and  dirty  village  called 
Gurn^^JThe  inhabitants  point  to  strangers  the  tree 
T^E  knowledge — a  most  sickly  specimen,  bearing  a 
small  green  berry  which  would  cause  a  goat  to  turn 
away  in  disgust. — Family  OireU, 

4060.  PARDON,  Accepting.  A  sick  soldier, 
whose  suffering  was  ao  great  that  be  often  wis>"^ 
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he  was  dead,  being  asked,  "  How  are  yon  to  escape 
everlasting  pain  ?  **  replied,  "  I  am  praying  to  Goid, 
and  striving  to  do  my  duty  as  well  as  I  can." 
'*  What  are  you  praying  for  \**  I  asked.  "For  the 
pardon  of  my  sins.*'  '*Bnt  now,  if  yonr  wife  were 
offering  you  a  cup  of  tea  which  she  had  prepared  for 
you,  what  would  be  your  duty ! "  "  To  take  it  from 
her,  surely.*'  '*Do  yon  think  that  Gk>d  is  offering 
you  anything  ?  "  "  Oh  I  yes,  sir ;  I  think  He  is  offer- 
ing pardon  to  all,  through  Jesus  Christ."  "What 
is  your  daty,  then?"  "Ahl  sir,"  he  said  with 
much  feeling,  "  I  ought  to  accept  iL'* 

406L  PARDON,  Christ*^  A  man  was  onoe  being 
tried  for  a  crime,  the  punishment  of  which  was  death. 
The  witnesses  came  in  one  by  one,  and  testified  to 
his  guilt ;  but  there  he  stood,  quite  calm  and  un- 
moved. The  judge  and  the  jury  were  quite  surprised 
ftt  his  indifference ;  they  could  not  understand  how 
he  could  take  such  a  serious  matter  so  calmly.  When 
the  jury  retired,  it  did  not  take  them  many  minutes 
to  decide  on  the  verdict  "  Guilty ; "  and  when  the 
judge  was  passing  the  sentence  of  death  upon  the 
crizninal  he  told  him  how  surprised  he  was  that  he 
oould  be  so  unmoved  in  the  prospect  of  death.  When 
the  judge  had  finished  the  man  put  his  hand  in  his 
bosom,  pulled  out  a  document^  and  walked  out  of 
the  dock  a  free  man.  Ah,  that  wu  how  he  could  be 
§0  calm  ;  it  was  a  free  pardon  from  his  king,  which 
he  had  in  his  pocket  all  the  time^  The  king  had 
instructed  him  to  allow  the  trial  to  proceed,  and  to 
produce  the  pardon  only  when  he  was  condemned, 
rfow,  that  is  just  what  will  make  us  joyful  in  the 
great  day  of  judgment ;  we  have  got  a  pitfdon  from 
the  Great  King,  and  it  is  sealed  with  the  blood  of 
His  Son. — Moody. 

4069.  PABDON,  NecMiazT.  In  front  of  an  old 
ruined  abbey  in  a  secluded  glen  in  Europe  there  is 
a  stone  statue  of  a  headless  man,  holding  in  a  plate 
in  his  hand  his  own  head.  It  is  a  statue  of  the 
martyr  John  the  Baptist  One  of  the  story-writers 
of  France  has  represented  the  cruel  and  revengeful 
daughter  of  Herodias,  who  asked  such  fiendish  pay 
for  dancing,  as  put  under  the  same  curse  as  the 
"  Wandering  Jew  "  of  Jerusalem,  doomed  to  live  and 
wander  for  centuries  without  growing  old  or  hoping 
to  rest  or  die,  hearing  ever  the  cry  behind  her, 
"  Go  on,  go  on."  After  eighteen  centuries  of  weary 
wandering  she  comes  at  last)  by  accident,  to  the  foot 
of  this  stotue,  and  sees  in  the  dead  face  a  look  of 
sympathy  and  pity.  As  she  glances  into  the  spring 
at  her  side  she  perceives,  with  unspeakable  joy,  that 
she  is  rapidly  growing  old,  and  almost  in  a  moment 
her  hair  has  turned  white.  She  can  now  hope  for 
pardon  and  the  longed-for  rest  of  death.  This 
legend  is  but  a  picture  of  the  remorse  of  unpardoned 
sin,  following  us  for  centuries  in  this  world  and  the 
other.  Only  the  pardon  of  Christ  can  give  such  a 
heart  hope  and  rest. — W.  F,  OrafU, 

4068.  PABDON,  Sense  of.  Charles  Wesley,  when 
speaking  to  Peter  Bohler  of  the  sense  of  pardon 
sealed  on  his  oonsdenoe,  said,  "I  suppose  I  had 
better  keep  silent  about  it."  The  good  Moravian 
shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  replied,  **  Oh  no,  my 
brother ;  if  you  had  a  thousand  tongues,  go  and  use 
tiiem  all  for  Jesus ; "  and  he  went  home  and  wrote 
the  hymn  commencing — 

"  Oh  for  a  thotuand  tonguM  to  slog 
My  great  Redeemer's  prBiae." 

This  hymn  is  also  said  to  have  been  written  by 


the  author  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  convenion 
of  himself  and  his  brother  John.  It  originally  con- 
tained eighteen  verses,  and  was  entitled,  "  For  the 
Annivereary  of  One^e  Convenion,** — Dr.  PentecoeL 

4064.  PABENT8»  a  blMdnff*  I  thank  God  for 
two  things — ^yes,  for  a  thousand ;  but  for  two  among 
many — first,  that  I  was  born  and  bred  in  the 
oountiy,  of  parents  that  gave  me  a  sound  constitu- 
tion and  a  noble  example.  I  never  can  pay  back 
what  I  got  from  my  parents.  If  I  were  to  raise  a 
monument  of  gold  higher  than  heaven,  it  would  be 
no  expression  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe 
to  them  for  that  which  they  unceasingly  gave,  by 
the  heritage  of  their  body  and  the  heritage  of  their 
souls,  to  me.  And  next*to  that  I  am  thsokful  that 
I  was  brought  up  in  circumstances  where  I  never 
became  acquainted  with  wickedness. — Beecher  {from 
hit  lattpUUic  letter). 

4065.  PABERTS,  a  treasure.  An  eruption  of 
Mount  Etna  obliged  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 
country  to  flee  in  every  direction  for  safety.  Amidst 
the  hurry  and  confusion  of  thb  scene,  every  one 
carrying  away  whatever  he  deemed  most  precious, 
two  sons,  the  one  named  Anaphias,  the  other  Am- 
phonimus,  in  the  height  of  their  solicitude  for  the 
preservation  of  their  wealth  and  goods,  recollected 
their  father  and  mother,  who^  being  very  old,  were 
unable  to  save  themselves  by  flight  Filial  tender- 
ness overcame  every  consideration.  "  Where,*'  ex- 
claimed the  generous  youths,  "ahall  we  Jind  a  more 
preeiout  treature  than  our  parents  ?  " 

4066.  PABENT8,  Honouring.  An  old  school- 
master said  one  day  to  a  clergyman  who  came  to 
examine  his  school,  "I  believe  the  children  know 
the  Catechism  word  for  word."  "  But  do  they  under- 
stand it  1  That  is  the  question,"  said  the  clergyman. 
The  schoolmaster  only  bowed  respectfully,  and  the 
examination  began.  A  little  boy  had  repeated  the 
fifth  commandment^  "Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,"  and  he  was  desired  to  explain  it  Instead 
of  trying  to  do  so,  the  littie  boy,  with  his  face 
covered  with  blushes,  said  almost  in  a  whisper, 
"  Yesterday  I  showed  some  strange  gentiemen  over 
the  mountun.  The  sharp  stones  cut  my  feet,  and 
the  gentiemen  saw  they  were  bleeding,  and  gave  me 
some  money  to  buy  me  shoes.  J  gave  it  to  my  mother, 
for  she  had  no  shoes  either,  and  I  thought  I  could  go 
barefoot  better  than  she  could." — BiUical  Mueeum. 

4067.  PABENT8,  inflnenced  through  their  chil- 
dren. The  old  maxim,  *'  Catch  the  parent  by  first 
catching  the  child,"  is  freshly  illustrated  by  an  in- 
cident which  a  correspondent  tells  of  the  veteran 
American  minister  Chidlaw.  Leaving  the  railroad, 
he  walked  five  miles  over  the  hills,  crossing  creeks 
on  drift- wood,  to  attend  a  Sunday-school  Convention 
in  Hancock  County,  during  which  he  preached  to  a 
large  assembly  of  youths,  and  three  times  the  next 
Sunday.  In  the  audience  on  the  Sabbath  was  a 
gentleman  of  good  repute^  who  had  not  been  seen  in  a 
house  of  woruiip  in  twenty  years.  When  inquired 
of  why  he  attended  twice  that  day— did  he  know  Mt 
Chidlaw  ?  '*  No^  sir,"  he  replied ;  "  but  my  children 
heard  the  stranger  the  other  day,  and  when  they 
came  home  they  talked  of  nothing  else  but  his  ser- 
mon, and  I  felt  that  I  would  like  to  hear  the  man 
that  could  yet  tuch  a  hold  of  my  children." 

4068.  PARENTS,  Ploasing.  Epaminondas,  the 
Theban,*  after  winning  a  battie,  said,  *'My  chief 
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pleasure  is,  that  my  parents  will  hear  of  my  yictory." 
—  Van  Dortn, 

4069.  PABT,  how  GhxlBtlanB  should.  Dr.  John- 
ion  said  to  Miss  Thrale — "  Queeny,"  as  he  usually 
called  her — at  their  last  interview,  "  My  dear  child, 
we  part  for  ever  in  this  world.  Let  ns  part  as 
Christians  should — UtvMjpray  together.*^ 

4070.  PABTIALIT7,  In  oflioe.  When  Wolsey, 
who  was  the  son  of  a  butcher,  was  made  cardinal, 
a  mexiy  fellow  said,  "Please  God  he  come  to  be 
Pope,  for  then  we  shall  have  meat  on  fast  days. 
St  Peter,  because  he  was  a  fisherman,  prohibited 
meat,  in  order  to  raise  the  price  of  fish ;  this 
butcher's  son  will  do  the  same  for  fish." — Lidher, 

4071.  PASSION  and  self-deoeption,  Help  in 
oomtrolUng.  La  Fontaine,  chaplain  of  a  Prussian 
regiment,  preached  a  plain  sermon  on  the  sin  of  a 
hasty  temper.  Next  day  the  major,  a  very  pas- 
sionate man,  told  him  he  had  used  his  official 
liberty  rather  too  freely.  La  Fontaine  admitted 
that  he  had  thought  of  him,  but  had  no  intention 
of  being  personal.  "  Well,  it  is  of  no  use,'*  said  the 
major ;  **  I  have  a  hasty  temper,  and  I  cannot  help 
it,  and  I  cannot  control  it.  It  is  impossible." 
The  next  Sabbath  La  Fontaine  preached  upon  self- 
deception,  and  the  excuses  which  men  are  wont  to 
nuJce.  "Why,"  said  he,  "a  man  will  declare  that 
it  la  impossible  for  him  to  control  his  temper,  when 
he  very  well  knows  that,  were  the  same  provocation 
to  happen  in  the  presence  of  his  sove^ign,  he  not 
only  could,  but  would,  control  himself.  And  yet 
he  dares  to  say  that  the  continual  presence  of  the 
Eling  of  kings  imposes  upon  him  neither  restraint 
nor  fear  t "  The  next  day  the  major  again  accosted 
him.  "You  were)  right  yesterday,  diaplaln,"  he 
said  humbly.  "  Hereafter,  whenever  you  see  me  in 
danger  of  falling,  remind  me  of  the  ^ng." 

4072.  PASSION,  Beclondlnir  biflii«noe  ofl  Re- 
oentiy,  at  Cornell  University,  a  professor,  speaking 
with  me  on  the  subject  of  an  observatory  there, 
said,  "I  hope  they  will  never  establish  one  here." 
"Whyt"  "Because  the  locality  is  utterly  unfit 
for  celestial  observations.  Cayuga  Lake  is  nothing 
but  a  fog-factory.  Every  night  it  breeds  so  much 
fog  and  fills  the  atmosphere  with  so  much  vapour 
that  it  ha  not  until  late  in  the  day  that  you  can  set 
any  clear  view  of  the  sky  ;  and  hardly  three  nights 
in  the  whole  year  have, been  fit  for  a  critical  observa- 
tion of  the  heavens."  The  dovds  ih<U  go  up  around 
ike  hmman  observatory  prevent  men  from  seeing 
clearly — clouds  of  passions,  clouds  of  appetites, 
douds  of  all  kinds  of  evil  feelings  from  the  animal 
man.  He  cannot  make  observations  of  celestial 
things. — Beecher. 

4078.  PASSION,  How  to  conquer.  There  was 
once  an  excellent  schoolmaster  who  had  a  horrible 
temper,  which  sometimes  completely  overmastered 
him.  It  made  him  forget  himself ;  and  though  he 
often  resolved  to  conquer  it,  he  always  failed,  and 
once  or  twice  even  cursed  a  stupid  scholar.  One 
day  his  passion  excited  him  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  acted  like  a  maniac^  thrashing  the  boys  light 
and  left  But  when  the  scholars  had  gone  out  he 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  at  the  desk  and  said, 
"  It  is  no  use,  O  Lord ;  I  cannot  conauer  it  1  I  have 
tried,  and  have  failed.  0  Lord,  undertake  for  me" 
And  from  that  moment  he  felt  another  man ;  the 
life  of  Grod  had  begun  in  his  heart 


4074.  PASSION,  Bosnlt  of.  At  the  Flintshire 
assizes,  in  1821,  T.  Dutton  was  found  guilty  of 
wilful  murder.  At  his  execution,  addressing  the 
spectators,  supposed  to  be  about  ten  thousand,  he 
said,  "  Toung  people,  all  take  warning  by  me ;  it 
was  pastion  that  brought  me  here." 

4075.'PASSION,Bn]liig,  In  death.  The  marshal- 
ling of  armies  was  Napoleon's  ruling  passion,  and 
it  was  strong  in  death ;  for  in  the  delirium  of  his 
dying  moments  he  fancied  that  he  was  in  a  battle- 
field, and  his  passing  spirit  was  watching  the  cur- 
rent of  a  heady  fight — Denton, 

4076.  PAST  and  preient^  oontnated.  Before 
me  were  the  two  Monte  Cavallo  statues,  towering 
gigantically  above  the  pigmies  of  the  present  day, 
and  looking  like  Titans  in  the  act  of  threatening 
heaven.  Over  my  head  the  stars  were  just  begin- 
ning to  look  out  Mid  might  have  been  taken  for 
guardian  angels  keeping  watch  over  the  temples  be- 
low. Behind,  and  on  my  left  were  palaces ;  on  my 
right  gardens,  and  hills  beyond,  with  the  orange 
tints  of  sunset  over  them  stUl  glowing  in  the  du- 
tance.  Within  a  stone's  throw  of  me,  in  the  midst 
of  objects  thus  glorious  in  themselves,  and  thus  in 
harmony  with  each  other,  was  stuck  an  nnplaned 
poet  on  which  glimmered  a  paper  lantern.  Such  is 
Bjome.^Avguitui  Rare, 

4077.  PAST,  how  to  be  remembered.  Over  the 
desk  at  which  the  Rev.  John  Newton  was  accustomed 
to  compose  his  sermons  he  had  written  up  in  very 
large  fetters  the  following  words  : — "  Remember 
that  thou  wast  a  bondsman  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  the  Lord  thy  God  redeemed  thee." 

4078.  PAST,  how  to  cast  off  Its  spelL  Greeley, 
the  great  Arctic  discoverer,  is  said  to  have  been 
haunted  day  and  night  by  visions  of  his  long  period 
of  starvation  in  the  regions  of  frost  and  snow,  and 
his  physicians  have  asserted  that  the  only  way  he 
could  preserve  his  sanity  was  by  mingling  freely  vnih 
Mere. — Family  Ctrde, 

4079.  PAST,  Making  np  for.  A  rich  old  gentle- 
man residing  at  Manchester  was  lately  called  upon 
by  some  members  of  tiie  Bible  Society  there  to  sub- 
scribe his  mite ;  he  replied,  he  had  been  thinking 
about  it  but  would  first  wish  to  become  acquainted 
with  their  plans,  fto.,  and  wished  them  to  call 
again.  Some  time  after  they  did  so^  and  he  told 
them  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  subscribe  a  guinea 
a  year,  and  immediately  began  to  count  out  upon 
the  table  a  quantity  of  guineas.  When  he  had  got 
to  twenty-one  the  gentlemen  stopped  him,  and  said» 
as  their  time  was  rather  precious,  they  should  feel 
obliged  if  he  would  give  his  subscription,  that  they 
might  go.  The  old  gentleman  stiU  continuing  to 
count  them  out  upon  the  table,  they  Interrupted 
him  a  second  time,  when  he  simply  hoped  the  gentle- 
men would  suffer  him  to  go  on,  and  on  he  went  till 
he  had  counted  dovm  eighty  guineas.  "There, 
gentlemen,"  cried  the  old  man,  ''I  promised  you  a 
subscription  of  a  guinea  a  year ;  I  am  eighty  yean 
old,  and  there  are  the  eighty  guineas." — Whitecroei, 

4080.  PAST  meroiee,  Thankfulness  for.  A  dear 
little  girl  had  been  taught  to  pray  specially  for  her 
father.  He  had  been  suddenly  taken  away.  Kneel- 
ing at  her  evening  devotion,  her  voice  faltered ;  and 
as  her  eves  met  her  mother's  she  sobbed,  "O 
mother,  I  cannot  leave  him  all  out/    Let  me  say, 
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thank  God  that  I  had  a  dear  father  onoe,  ao  I  can 
keep  him  in  my  prayers." — Christian  Age. 

4081.  PAST,  Beview  of.  When  old,  bljnd,  and 
so  infirm  that  he  was  able  only  to  be  carried  from 
hia  bed  to  his  chair,  Niebuhr  used  to  describe  to  his 
friends  the  scenes  which  he  had  visited  in  his  early 
days  with  wonderful  minuteness  and  vivacity.  When 
they  expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  vividness 
of  his  memory,  he  explained,  that  as  he  lay  in  bed, 
all  visible  objects  shut  out,  the  pictares  of  what  he 
had  seen  in  the  East  continually  floated  before  his 
mind's  eye,  so  that  it  was  no  wonder  he  could  'P^^ 
of  them  as  if  he  had  seen  them  yesterday,  with 
like  vividness,  the  deep  intense  sky  of  Asia,  with 
its  brilliant  and  twinluing  host  of  stars,  which  he 
had  so  often  gased  upon  by  night,  or  its  lofty  vault 
of  blue  by  day,  was  reflected  in  the  hours  of  stillness 
and  darkness  on  his  inmost  souL — Denton, 

4082.  PAST,  Voice  firom.  There  were  some 
gentlemen  exploring  a  tomb  in  Egypt,  and  found  in 
it  a  kind  of  lyre^  which  they  tool^  and  one  with 
cautious  fingers  touched  the  strings,  dreading  they 
might  crumble  to  dust  beneath  nis  touch.  But 
sounds  issued  in  their  awed  ears,  such  as  had  been 
heard  from  them  thousands  of  years  aga — Rev.  H, 
BaUhdor. 

4088.  PASTOB,  A  tnio.  On  one  occasion  Kingsley 
was  visiting  a  sick  man  suffering  from  fever.  '*The 
atmosphere  of  the  ground-floor  bedroom  was  horrible, 
but  before  the  rector  said  a  word  he  ran  upstairs, 
and  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  people  of  the 
cottage,  bored  with  a  laxge  auger  he  had  brought 
with  him  several  holes  above  the  bed's  head  for 
ventilation.  And  when  diphtheria^  then  a  new 
disease  in  England,  made  its  appearance  at  Eversley, 
he  might  have  been  seen  runnmg  in  and  out  of  the 
cottages  with  great  bottles  of  gargle  under  his  arm, 
and  teaching  Uie  people  to  gargle  their  throats  as  a 
preventive." — Life  ofCharUs  Kingdey, 

4084.  PASTOB,  DiAcnltieo  of.  Father  Taylor 
said  of  a  certain  member  of  his  flock  who  kept  con- 
tinually falling  back  into  drunken  ways,  **  He  is  an 
expensive  machine;  I  have  to  keep  mending  him 
all  the  time ;  but  /  wUl  never  give  him  up, — C.  A. 
BartoL,  D,D, 

4086.  FA8T0BAL  care,  Anxieties  ol  St  Francis, 
reflecting  on  a  story  he  heard  of  a  mountaineer  in 
the  Alps  who  had  risked  his  life  to  save  a  sheep, 
says,  "O  God,  if  such  was  the  earnestness  of  this 
shepherd  in  seeking  for  a  mean  animal,  which  had 
probably  been  frozen  on  the  glacier,  how  is  it  that 
I  am  so  indifferent  in  seeking  my  sheep  ?  " 

4086.  PASTORAL  care,  UnfltnesB  for.  In  the 
church  of  San  Zeno,  at  Verona,  I  saw  the  statue  of 
that  saint  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  the  artist  has 
given  him  knees  so  short  that  he  has  no  lap  what- 
ever, so  that  he  could  not  have  been  a  nursing 
father.  I  fear  there  are  many  others  who  labour 
under  a  similar  disability :  they  cannot  bring  their 
minds  to  enter  heartily  into  the  pastoral  care. — 
Spurgeon, 

4087.  PASTOBS,  may  haye  an  evil  inflnence. 
A  celebrated  doctor  of  divinitv  in  London,  who  is 
now  in  heaven  I  have  no  doubt — a  very  excellent 
and  godly  man — gave  notice  one  Sunday  that  he 
intended  to  visit  all  his  people,  and  said,  that  in 


order  to  be  able  to  get  round  and  visit  them  and 
their  families  once  in  the  year,  he  should  take  all 
the  seatholden  in  order.  A  person  well  known  to 
me,  who  was  then  a  poor  man,  was  delighted  with 
the  idea  that  the  minister  was  coming  to  his  hooee 
to  see  him,  and  about  a  week  or  two  before  he  con- 
ceived it  would  be  his  turn  his  wife  was  very  care- 
ful to  sweep  the  hearth  and  keep  the  house  tidj, 
and  the  man  ran  home  early  from  work,  hoping 
each  night  to  find  the  I>octor  there.  This  went  on 
for  a  considerable  time.  He  either  forgot  his 
promise  or  grew  weary  in  performing  it,  or  for 
some  other  reason  never  went  to  this  poor  man's 
house ;  and  the  result  was  this^  the  man  lost  con- 
fidence in  all  preachers,  and  said,  "They  care  for 
the  rich,  bat  they  do  not  care  for  us  who  are  poor." 
That  man  never  settled  down  to  any  one  place  of 
worship  for  many  years,  till  at  last  he  dropped  into 
Exeter  Hall  and  remained  my  hearer  for  years,  till 
Providence  removed  him.  It  was  no  small  tadc  to 
make  him  believe  that  any  minister  could  be  an 
honest  man,  and  could  impartially  love  both  rich 
and  poor. — Spurgeon, 

4088.  PATIENCE,  a  itrength.  It  would  be  far 
easier,  I  apprehend,  for  nine  men  out  of  ten  to  join 
a  storming  party  than  to  lie  on  a  rack  or  to  hang 
on  a  cross  without  repining.  Tes,  patience  is  a 
strength ;  and  patience  is  not  merely  a  strength,  it 
is  wisdom  in  exerciung  it  We,  the  creatures  of 
a  day,  make  one  of  the  nearest  approaches  that 
is  possible  for  us  to  the  life  of  God.  Of  God  St. 
Augustine  has  finely  said, "  Patiens  qwa  cetemui  " — 
**  Because  He  lives  for  ever  He  can  afford  to  wait." 
— Canon  Liddon, 

4080.  PATIENCE  and  silenoe.  Power  of  I 
spent  an  hour  one  .evening  with  a  person  who  did 
me  the  honour  to  say  tluit  he  found  me  a  very 
channing  companion,  and  moat  instructive  in  con- 
versation ;  yet  I  do  not  hesitate  to  confess  that  I 
said  scarcely  anything  at  all,  but  allowed  him  to 
have  the  talk  to  hims^.  By  exenasing  patience  I 
gained  his  good  opinion,  and  an  opportunity  to 
address  him  on  other  occasions. — Spurgeon, 

4090.  PATIENCE,  Chziatiaa.  As  Richard  Baxter 
lay  dying,  in  the  midst  of  exquisite  pains  which 
arose  from  the  nature  of  his  disease,  he  said,  "I 
have  a  rational  patience  and  a  believinffpatience, 
though  sense  would  recoil.  Lord,  when  Thon  wilt, 
what  Thou  wilt,  how  Thou  wilt" 

409L  PATIENCE,  in  the  matter  of  opiniona. 
On  one  occasion  William  Gladstone  and  lus  sister 
Mary  disputed  as  to  where  a  certain  picture  ought 
to  be  hung.  An  old  Scotch  servant  came  in  with 
a  ladder,  and  stood  irresolute  while  the  argument 
progressed;  but,  as  Miss  Mary  would  not  yield, 
William  gallantly  ceased  from  speech,  though  un- 
convinced, of  course.  The  servant  then  hung  up 
the  picture  where  the  young  lady  ordered,  but  when 
he  had  done  this  he  crossed  the  room  and  hammered 
a  nail  into  the  opposite  walL  He  was  asked  why 
he  did  this.  "  A weel,  Miss,  that'll  do  to  hang  the 
picture  on  when  ye'U  have  come  roond  to  Master 
Willie's  opeenion." — Brindey  Richards. 


4098.  PATIENCE,  Misaion  o£  I  think  that  one 
of  the  earlier  ideas  tiiat  I  had  of  the  beauty  of 
patience  I  received  from  the  wife  of  an  ugly  ship- 
master. They  had  drifted  off  to  Indiana  somehow. 
They  were  very  poor;  they  lived  in  the  deepest 
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poverty;  and  yet,  though  he  was  a  brute  and  a 
tyrant,  though  she  suffered  everything  that  flesh 
and  heart  oould  bear,  though  she  had  an  exquisite 
taste  and  noting  to  cultivate  it  or  gratify  it, 
though  she  had  warm  affections  and  nothing  to 
feed  them,  and  though  she  had  noble  aspirations, 
with  almost  no  opportunity  except  that  which  faith 
gives  to  all — such  perfect,  serene,  smiling  patience 
I  never  saw  till  then,  and  I  have  never  seen  it  since. 
— Beeeher, 

4098.  PATIENCE,  NatDTtt  enforoM.  Its  flavour 
(that  of  the  fruit  of  the  akee)  is  delicious,  but  it  is 
not  fit  to  be  eaten  until  it  bursts  spontaneously, 
showing  its  soft,  spongy,  croamv  centre,  called  the 
"aril,"  which  encloses  three  black  seeds.  This 
centzal  portion  is  excellent^  either  as  a  vegetable  or 
a  fruit ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  should  any  one  be 
rash  enough  to  remove  the  outer  covering,  inttead 
of  waiting  for  it  to  ripen  and  bunt,  however  ripe  and 
tempting  it  may  look,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  deadly 
poiaofk  Three  members  of  an  English  family — a 
mother  and  two  little  girls — died  in  less  than  twenty 
minutes  after  eating  unripe  akees,  and  there  have 
been  many  other  similar  instances  of  its  deadly 
effects. — iady  BroMsey, 

•'40M.  PATIEIICE,  Natuw  of.  Buffon  said, 
"  Grit  is  ^tience.*'  John  Foster  said,  "  It  is  the 
power  of  lighting  one's  own  fire."  ''Newton,  how 
did  you  nuike  your  great  discoveries?"  asked  a 
friend  one  day.  **By  alway$  thirHnng  unto  them" 
he  answered.  The  wonderful  violinist,  Giardini, 
was  once  asked  by  a  youth,  *'How  long,  sir,  will 
it  take  me  to  play  like  you  I "  "  Twelve  hours  a  day 
for  twenty  years,"  he  replied. 

4095.  PATIENCE,  SoMon  for.  Dr.  Arnold, 
when  at  Laleham,  once  lost  all  patience  with  a  dull 
scholar,  when  the  pupil  looked  up  in  his  face  and 
said,  "  Why  do  you  speak  angrily,  sir  ?  Indeed  I 
am  doing  the  best  I  can."  Tears  after,  he  used  to 
tell  the  story  to  his  children,  and  say,  "  I  never  felt 
so  ashamed  of  myself  in  my  life.  That  look  and 
that  speech  I  have  never  forgotten." — Dean  Stanley, 

4090.  PATIENCE,  Sphere  of.  It  is  said  that 
the  immortal  astronomer  whose  genius  discovered 
the  laws  which  govern  the  movement  of  the  planets 
saw  his  great  labours  despised  by  his  contemporaries. 
Beduced  to  extreme  misery,  he  was  on  his  death- 
bed, when  a  friend  asked  him  if  he  did  not  suffer 
intensely  in  dying  thus  without  seeing  his  dis- 
coveries appreciated.  *'  My  friend,"  replied  Kepler, 
"God  waited  five  thousand  years  for  one  of  His 
creatures  to  discover  the  admirable  laws  which  He 
has  given  to  the  stars,  and  cannot  I  wait  alto  until 
justice  is  done  me!**  Take  heed  to  these  words, 
you  who  are  doinff  God's  work.  Labour,  if  neces- 
sary, without  reseat;  speak,  although  not  listened 
to ;  love,  without  being  understood ;  cast  your  bread 
upon  the  waters ;  and,  to  subdue  the  world  to  the 
truth,  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight — Eugene 
Bersier. 

4097.  PATIENCE,  Trial  of.  After  having,  on 
one  occasion,  passed  sleepless  nights  owing  to  the 
horrible  noise  made  bv  a  Gochin-China  cock  in  a 
neighbouring  garden,  Mr.  Garlyle  interviewed  the 
proprietor  of  the  fowls,  and  expostulated.  The 
owner,  a  woman,  did  not  think  Mr.  Garlyle  had 
much  cause  for  complaint ;  the  cock  only  crew  three 
or  four  times  during  the  night.     **  £b,  but,  woman," 


said  the  unfortunate  philosopher,  "if  you  only  knew 
what  I  suffered  waiting  for  him  to  crow  1 "  Another 
story  is  one  which  Didcens  used  to  tell  inimitably, 
the  scene  occurring  at  a  dinner  held,  I  think,  at 
Proctor's,  where  were  present,  among  others,  Garlyle 

and  the  well-known  editor  of  the Review.    The 

last  named  had  enunciated  some  weighty  opinion  on 
the  subject  under  discussion — as  Dickens  used  to 

say,  "treating  it  in  the  usual Review  manner, 

wrapping  it  up  in  a  small  parcel  and  laying  it  by  on 
a  shdf  as  done  with  for  ever" — and  a  doM  silence 
ensued.  This  silence  was,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all,  broken  by  Garlyle,  who  was  seated  immediately 
opposite  the  editor,  looking  across  at  ^  him  in  a 
dreamy  way,  and  saying,  as  though  to  himself,  but 
in  perfectly  audible  tones,  "Eh,  but  you're  a  puir 
creeter — a  puir,  wratched,  meeserable  creeter  i " 
then,  with  a  sigh,  he  relapsed  into  sUenoe. — The 
Worid. 

4098.  PATBI0TI8H,  Temperance.  At  an  early 
stage  of  the  temperance  reform  an  old  man  of 
more  than  fourscore  years,  afflicted  with  a  bodily 
infirmity,  for  which  he  had  been  advised  by  a 
physician  to  use  ardent  spirits  as  a  medicine,  was 
presented  with  a  constitution  of  the  Temperance 
Society,  on  the  plan  of  total  abstinence  He  read 
it,  and  said, "  That  is  the  thing  to  save  our  country ; 
I  will  jom  it."  "No,"  said  one,  "you  must  not 
join  it,  because  ardent  spirits  is  necessary  for  you 
as  a  medicine."  "I  know,"  said  he,  "that  I  have 
used  it ;  but  if  something  is  not  done  our  country 
will  be  ruined,  and  I  will  not  be  accessary  to  the  ruin 
of  my  country.  I  will  join  the  society."  "  Then," 
said  another,  "  you  wiU  die."  "  Well,"  said  the  old 
man,  in  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism,  "/or  my  country 
I  can  die,"  and  signed  the  constitution,  gave  trp  his 
medicine,  and  his  disease  fled  away. — R^.  C  field, 

4099.  PATXENT  and  labour.  Law  of.  When 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  had  once  painted  a  picture  in 
hsJf  a  dosen  sittings,  he  was  told  with  something  of 
a  taunt  that  he  had  very  easily  earned  £500  by 
thirty  hours'  labour.  His  answer  was,  "No,  sir; 
not  by  thirty  hours*  labour,  but  by  the  labour  of  thirty 
yeart," — J>r.  Oonder, 

4100.  PEACE,  ChxiBt'i,  Baiting  In.  "*  Gan  I  do 
anything  for  you  ?  "  said  an  American  officer,  during 
our  late  bloody  conflict,  to  a  soldier  who  lay  wounded 
and  dying  on  tiie  battlefield ;  "  can  I  do  anything 
for  you?"  "Nothing— nothing,  thank  you."  "ShaU 
I  go  and  get  you  a  little  water  t "  "  No^  thank  you  ; 
I  am  dying."  "Isn't  there  anything  I  can  dot 
Gannot  I  sit  down  and  write  a  letter  to  your 
friends?"  "I  have  no  friends  you  can  write  ta 
There  is  one  thing  I  would  be  mudi  obliged  to  you 
for.  In  my  haversack,  yonder,  you  vrill  find  a  Testa- 
ment WUl  you  open  it?  Wiil  you  be  so  good  as 
to  turn  to  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  John! — and 
near  the  end  you  will  find  a  verse  that  begins  with 
the  word  '  Peace. ' "  The  officer  turned  to  the  four- 
teenth of  John,  and  read,  "  Peace  I  leave  with  you, 
my  peace  I  give  unto  you:  not  as  the  world  giveth, 
give  I  unto  you.  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled, 
neither  let  it  be  afraid."  «  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the 
dying  soldier ;  "  thank  you,  sir.  I  have  that  peacs 
— I  am  going  to  that  Saviour."  In  a  few  momente 
more  the  glorified  spirit  left  his  poor  wounded  frame 
and  soared  away  upwards  to  the  hand  of  infinite 
love,  which,  like  the  hand  of  Noah  from  the  ark, 
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wai  reached  from  heaven,  and  lafely  drew  hun  in. 
— Dr,  Ouyler, 

4101.  PEACE,  Chrlftiui,  nniaen.  One  of  the 
maityn,  expoeed  to  public  derision  in  an  iron  cage, 
is  reported  to  have  said  to  a  bystander,  who  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  the  cheerfulness  he  manifested, 
"  Yon  can  see  these  bars,  but  yon  cannot  hear  the 
music  in  my  conscience." — Rev,  N.  SalL 

4102.  PEACE,  Emblem  of.  Upon  the  plains  of 
Waterloo  there  stands  a  great  bronze  lion,  forged 
from  the  captured  guns  of  Britain's  foes  in  1815. 
The  beast*s  mouth  is  open,  and  seems  snarling 
through  his  teeth  over  the  battlefield.  When  I  saw 
it  lasti  one  spring  noonday,  a  bird  had  built  its  nest 
right  in  the  lion's  mouth,  twining  the  twigs  of  the 
downy  bed  where  the  fledglings  nestled  around  the 
very  teeth  of  the  metal  monster,  and  from  the  very 
jaws  of  the  bronze  beast  the  chirp  of  the  swallows 
seemed  to  twitter  forth  timidly  the  tocsin  of  peace. 
It  was  the  audacity  of  hope.  May  it  be  prophetic  1 
— Arthur  MuneU, 

4108.  PEACE,  FalM.  Tour  peace,  sinner,  is  that 
terribly  prophetic  calm  which  the  traveller  occa- 
sionally peroei  ves  upon  the  higher  Alps.  Everything 
is  stilL  The  birds  suspend  their  notes,  fly  low,  and 
cower  down  with  fear.  The  hum  of  bees  among 
the  flowers  is  hushed.  A  horrible  stillness  rules  the 
hour,  as  if  death  had  silenced  all  things  by  stretch- 
ing over  them  his  awful  sceptre.  Perceive  ye  not 
what  is  surely  at  hand  1  The  tempest  is  preparing, 
the  lightning  will  soon  cast  abroad  its  flames  of  flre. 
Earth  will  rock  with  thunder-blasts ;  granite  peaks 
will  be  dissolved ;  all  nature  will  tremble  beneath 
the  fury  of  the  storm.  Yours  is  that  solemn  calm 
to-day,  sinner.  Rejoice  not  in  it,  for  the  hurricane 
of  wrath  is  coming,  the  whirlwind  and  the  tribu- 
lation which  shall  sweep  yon  away  and  utterly 
destroy  you.-^^''^*^^^''* 

4104.  PEACE,  how  foniid.  In  the  reign  of 
Heniy  YIIL  there  was  a  young  student  at  Gam- 
bridge,  named  Bilney.  He  beoune  deeply  anxious 
about  his  souL  The  priests  prescribed  fast^  penanoe, 
and  other  observances,  but  he  grew  worse  and 
worse.  He  ultimately  became  possessed  of  a  copy 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his 
room  to  study  it.  As  he  read  the  book  he  came 
to  the  words,  **This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy 
of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  /ejus  came  into  the 
wnid  to  $ave  smiwrs."  He  laid  down  the  book,  to 
think  on  what  he  had  read.  He  thus  states  the 
result : — **  This  one  sentence,  through  God's  inward 
teaching,  did  so  rejoice  my  heart,  being  before 
almost  in  despair,  that  I  soon  found  peace.  Jesus 
Christ  saves  !  he  cried ;  "  yes,  Jesus  Christ  saves  1 " 
From  that  time  he  became  a  preacher  of  those 
'*glad  tidings,"  and  at  last  he  suffered  martyrdom. 

4106.  PEACE,  made  on  tho  Cron.  When  a 
poor  bricklayer  who  had  fallen  from  a  great  height 
was  lying  fatally  injured  he  was  visited  bv  a  minis- 
ter in  the  neighbourhood.  On  entering  the  cottage 
he  said,  **  My  dear  man,  I  am  afraid  you  are  dying. 
I  exhort  you  to  make  your  peace  with  God."  "Make 
my  peace  with  God,  sir  I  Why,  that  mu  made 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  when  my  great  and 
glorious  Lord  paid  all  my  debt  upon  tne  cruel  tree. 
Christ  is  my  peace,  and  I  am  saved." 

4106.  PEACE  of  God,  lott    An  eminent  servant 


of  Ch^t,  being  suddenly  introduced  into  a  large 
and  respectable  assembly,  was  requested  to  deliver 
an  extemporary  address  on  "The  Peace  of  God." 
To  this  request  he  replied,  in  terms  of  the  deepest 
humiliation,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him,  at 
present,  to  speak  on  that  subject,  as  he  had  un- 
happily deprived  himself  of  that  invaluable  blessingr 
hy  hit  unjaithfvlnees  to  Ood,  He  then  sat  down, 
silently  humbling  himself  before  the  Lord.  This 
frank  confession  became  the  means,  it  is  said,  of  the 
conversion  of  one  of  the  company. 

4107.  PEACE  of  pftrdoa,  not  a  more  forgotftil- 
noaa.  I  have  spilled  the  ink  over  a  bill,  and  so  have 
blotted  it  till  it  can  hardly  be  read ;  but  this  is  quite 
another  thing  from  having  the  debt  blotted  out,  for 
tha;t  cannot  fli  tUl  payment  ia  made.  So  a  man  may 
blot  his  sins  from  his  memory  and  quiet  his  mind 
with  false  hopes,  but  the  peace  which  this  will  bring 
him  is  widely  different  from  that  which  arises  from 
God's  forgiveness  of  sin  through  the  satisfaction 
which  Jesus  made  in  His  atonement.  Our  blotting 
is  one  thing ;  Crod's  blotting  out  is  something  far 
higher. — Surgeon. 

4108.  PEACE,  PorpotnaL  Soon  after  the  Abb^ 
de  St.  Pierre  published  his  book  on  a  perpetual 
peace,  a  Dutch  innkeeper  set  up  a  sign  inscribed, 
"  A  la  paix  perpetu^e.*'  It  represented  a  church- 
yard, "  as  if  the  mischievous  passions  and  the  follies 
of  mankind  were  to  cease  only  with  the  total  ex- 
tinction of  the  human  race." — Bruee, 

4100.  PEACE,  Boddog.  When  the  Mohawk 
Indians  desired  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
white  man  once  again  they  sought  an  interview 
with  the  Governor  of  New  York,  and  their  spokes- 
man began  by  saying,  '*  Where  shall  I  seek  the  chair 
of  peace  ?  Where  shall  I  find  it  but  upon  our  path  ? 
and  whither  does  our  path  lead  us  but  unto  this 
house?*'  Is  it  not  so  that  men  come  into  the 
sanctuaiy  and  approach  the  throne  of  grace,  desir- 
ing peace,  asking  peace,  and  feeling  that  peace  U  to 
be  found  nowhere  ate  hut  there  f — B, 


4110.  PEACE,  Sproad  of  knowlodgo  of. 

dent  Wayland  relates  how^  at  the  dose  of  the  war 
of  1812,  he  happened  to  be  m  the  city  of  New  York, 
when,  on  a  dark  afternoon  in  February,  a  ship  was 
discovered  in  the  offing,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
a  cartel  bringing  home  our  commissioners  from  their 
nnsuooessful  mission.  The  sun  had  set  gloomily 
before  any  inteUigence  from  the  vessel  had  reached 
the  dty.  Expectetion  had  become  painfully  intense, 
when  a  boat  touched  the  wharf  announcing  the  fact 
that  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed.  They  who 
heard  the  tidings  first  rushed  in  breathless  haste 
into  the  city  to  tell  them  to  their  friends,  shoutine, 
as  they  ran  along  the  streets,  "Peace!  peace! 
Every  one  who  heard  the  tidings  repeated  i^  and  so 
from  house  to  house  the  news  spread  with  electric 
speed.  The  whole  dty  was  in  commotion.  Men 
bearing  torches  ran  to  and  fro  shouting  "Peace! 
peace  i  **—Rev,  J.  N,  Norton,  D,D, 

4111.  PEACEABLE  dlspodtioii,  a  protootion. 
Luther  gives  an  account  of  a  Duke  of  Saxony  who 
made  war  unnecessarily  upon  a  bishop  in  Germany. 
At  that  period  eodesiastics  could  command  military 
resources  as  well  as  the  secular  nobility.  But  the 
weapons  of  the  good  bishop  were  not  camaL  The 
Duke  thought  proper,  in  a  very  artful  way,  to  send  a 
spy  into  the  company  of  the  bishop  to  ascertain  his 
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plAn  of  carrying  on  the  contest.  On  his  return  the 
spy  was  eagerly  interrogated  by  the  Duke.  '*0 
sir,"  replied  he,  '*you  may  surprise  him  without 
fear :  he  is  doing  nothing,  and  making  no  prepara- 
tion.^' '<How  is  that  I"  asked  the  Duke;  ''what 
does  he  say?"  "He  says  he  will  feed  his  flock, 
preach  the  Word,  visit  the  sick ;  and  that,  as  for 
this  war,  he  thotUd  eommU  the  weight  of  U  to  Qod 
Himtdifr  <*Is  it  sol"  said  the  Duke;  "then  let 
the  Devil  wage  war  against  him ;  I  will  not." 

4112.  PEACEMAKEB,  Popnlarity  ol  Preben- 
dary Sandf ord,  at  the  funeral  of  a  country  clergyman, 
inquired  of  a  farmer  the  secret  of  his  popularity. 
The  farmer  replied  that  he  was  not  much  of  a 
parson,  but  he  was  such  a  wonderful  man  to  make 
peace  between  neighbours. — Freeman, 

4115.  PENALT7,  to  be  suffered  in  person.  St 
Bernard,  being  consulted  by  one  of  his  followers 
whether  he  might  accept  of  two  benefices,  replied, 
•*  And  how  will  you  be  able  to  serve  them  both  ?" 
**  I  intend,"  answered  the  priest,  "  to  officiate  in  one 
of  them  by  a  deputy."  **  WQl  your  deputy  Buffer 
eternal  pumehment  for  you  toot**  asked  the  saint. 
"Believe  me,  you  may  serve  your  cure  by  proxy, 
but  you  must  suffer  the  penalty  in  person." 

4114.  PEHITENCE,  and  prayer.  There  is  an 
Eastern  stoiy  of  a  Sultan  who  overslept  himself,  so 
as  not  to  awaken  at  the  hour  of  prayer.  So  the 
Devil  came  and  waked  him,  and  told  him  to  get  up 
and  pray.  **  Who  are  you ! "  said  the  Sultan.  "  Oh, 
no  matter,"  replied  the  other.  "  My  act  is  good,  is 
it  not  ?  No  matter  who  does  the  good  action,  so 
long  as  it  is  good."  '*  Yes,"  replied  the  Sultan;  **  but 
I  think  you  are  Satan.  I  know  your  face  ;  you  have 
some  bad  motive."  "  But,"  says  the  other,  **  I  am 
not  so  bad  as  I  am  painted.  You  see  I  have  left 
off  my  horns  and  taiL  I  am  a  pretty  good  fellow, 
^  after  aU.  I  was  an  angel  once,  and  still  keep  some 
*  of  my  original  goodness."  "That's  all  veiy  well," 
replied  the  sagacious  and  prudent  caliph,  "  but  you 
are  the  tempter ;  that's  your  business ;  and  I  wish 
to  know  why  you  want  me  to  get  up  and  pray." 
"  Well,"  said  the  DevU,  with  a  flirt  of  impatience, 
"if  yon  must  know,  I  will  tell  you.  If  you  had 
4lept  and  forgotten  your  prayers,  you  would  have  been 
sorry  for  U  afterward,  and  penitent ;  but  if  you  go 
on  as  now,  and  do  not  neglect  a  single  prayer  for 
ten  years,  you  will  be  so  satisfied  with  yourself  that 
it  will  be  worse  for  you  than  if  you  had  missed  one 
sometimes  and  repented  of  it.  God  loves  your  fault 
mixed  with  penitence  more  than  your  virtue  seasoned 
with  pride." — Christian  Age, 

4116.  PEOPLE,  Unemotional  Yeiy  uncomfort- 
able are  the  people  whom  nothing  can  move.  The 
most  romantic  scenery  in  the  world,  the  noblest 
cathedral  ever  built,  does  not  stir  the  slightest 
emotion.  I  once  took  a  young  friend  of  mine  from 
the  country  to  see  St.  Paul's,  and  when  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  looking  up  at  the  grand  pile,  I  said, 
"  This  is  St.  Paul's."  She  just  gave  a  glance,  and 
said,  "  St  Paul's,  is  it  t "  and  immediately  turned 
to  the  bonnet-shops  on  the  other  side.  1  know  a 
student  who  has  uept  all  the  way  from  Cologne  to 
Maintz,  every  yard  of  which  had  some  story  con- 
nected with  it  and  had  created  a  literature  of  its 
own,  and  when  he  awoke  put  up  the  windows  and 
began  to  smoke  cigarettes. — Morlaie  JoneL 


died  he  left  many  pictures  which  were  mostly 
sketches,  yet  with  here  and  there  a  part  finished  up 
with  wonderful  beauty.  So  I  think  Chrittiane  go 
to  henven  with  their  virtues  mostly  in  outline,  only 
here  and  there  a  part  completed.  But  **  that  which 
IB  in  part  shall  be  done  away,"  and  God  shall 
finish  the  pictures  in  His  own  forms  and  colours. — 
Beecher, 

4117.  PERFECTION,  Christian,  Doctrine  ol  The 

perfection  of  the  schools  is  a  kind  of  mandarin  per- 
fection. Suppose  a  Chinese  mandarin,  whose  ganlen 
was  filled  with  dwarfed  plants  and  trees,  should 
show  me  an  oak-tree,  two  feet  high,  growing  in  a 
pot  of  earth,  and  should  say  to  me,  "  A  perfect  tree 
must  be  sound  at  the  root — must  it  not  f  And  it 
must  have  all  its  branches  complete  and  ito  leaves 
gpreen.  Look  here.  .  .  .  It  is  a  perfect  tree;  why  do 
you  not  admire  it  t "  Miserable  two-foot  oak  I  I 
turn  from  it  to  think  of  God's  oak  in  the  open 
pasture,  a  hundred  feet  high,  wide-boughed  and 
braving  the  storm.  Now  when  a  man  comes  to  me 
talking  of  perfection,  and  says,  "A  perfect  man 
must  have  such-and-such  qualities — must  he  not  ? 
He  must  control  his  passions  and  appetites.  He 
must  not  sin  in  this  thmg  or  that  thing.  Such  am 
L  I  do  not  commit  this  fault,  or  fall  into  that  error. 
I  have  trained  and  schooled  myself.  Behold  me  ;  I 
am  perfect,"  I  can  but  exclaim, "  Miserable  two-foot 
Christian!"  I  have  no  patience  with  this  low 
standard,  these  earthly  comparisons,  this  relative 
goodness.  /  must  outgrow  this  pot  of  earth,  Grod*s 
eternity  is  in  my  solid,  and  I  shall  need  it  all  to 
grow  up  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness 
of  Christ — Beecher, 

4118.  PERFECTION,  comes  by  development, 
slowly.  "  Paradise  Lost "  was  composed  after  fifty, 
but  was  conceived  at  thirty-twa — Mark  Pattison, 

4119.  PEBFECnON,  felt  not  to  be  onrs  as  yet 
From  his  accent  and  manners,  Mr.  Berridge  (vicar 
of  Everton)  perceived  that  he  was  a  foreigner,  and 
asked  him  what  countryman  he  was.  "A  Swiss 
from  the  canton  of  Bern,"  was  the  reply.  From 
Bern  1  Then  probably  you  can  give  me  some  account 
of  a  young  countryman  of  yours,  one  John  Fleteher, 
who  has  lately  preached  a  few  times  for  the  Mr. 
Wesleys,  and  of  whose  talente,  learning,  and  piety 
they  both  speak  in  terms  of  eulogy.  Do  you  know 
him  t "  "  Yes,  sir,  I  know  him  intimately ;  and  did 
those  gentlemen  know  him  as  weU  tliey  would  not 
speak  of  him  in  such  terms,**  "You  surprise  me," 
said  Mr.  Berridge,  "in  speaking  so  coldly  of  a 
countryman  in  whose  praise  they  are  so  warm." 
"I  have  the  best  reasons,"  he  rejoined,  "  for  speak- 
ing of  him  as  I  do — I  am  John  Fletcher,** — Life  of 
Fletcher,  ofMadeley. 

4120.  PEBFECnON,  how  attained.  Everything 
in  the  universe  comes  to  its  perfection  by  drill  and 
marching— the  seed,  the  insect,  the  animal,  the 
man,  the  spiritual  man.  God  created  man  at  the 
lowest  point,  and  put  him  in  a  world  where  almost 
nothing  would  be  done  for  him,  and  almost  every- 
thing  Viould  tempt  him  to  do  for  himsdf, — Beeeher, 


412L  PERFECTION,  Sinless,  to  be  desired.  A 
person  once  asked  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Dunn,  of 
Portsea,  whether  he  thought  a  state  of  sinless 
perfection  attainable  in  this  life.  Mr.  Dunn  re- 
plied, "Let  us,  my. friend,  endeavour  after  it  as 
4110.  PEBFECnON,  Christian.    When  Allston  |  eagerly  as  if  it  were  attainable." 
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4122.  PERFECTION,  Bisleas.  I  am  sorry, 
honoured  sir,  to  hear  by  many  letters  that  you 
seem  to  own  a  Binless  pezfeotion  in  this  life  attain- 
able. I  cannot,  I  think,  answer  you  better  thaft  an 
old  minister  in  these  parts  answered  a  Quaker — 
*'  Bring  me  a  man  thcU  kath  really  arrived  at  ihii,  and 
I  will  pay  his  expenses,  let  him  oome  from  where  he 
wUL^—WhU^fidd  {to  Wedey), 

4123.  PEBFECnON,  the  result  of  labour. 
'*  However  prodigious  may  be  the  gifts  of  nature  to 
her  elect,  they  can  only  be  developed  and  brought 
to  their  extreme  perfection  by  labour  and  study." 
Think  of  Michael  Angelo  working  for  a  week  with- 
out taking  off  his  clothes,  and  Handel  hollowing 
out  every  key  of  his  harpsichord,  like  a  spoon,  by 
incessant  practice.  Gentlemen,  after  this*  never 
taUc  of  difficulty  or  weariness. — Spurgeon, 

4124.  PEBFECTIONISTS,  opposed.  Toplady, 
even  when  he  wrote  his  magnificent  masterpiece, 
the  "  Rock  of  Ages,"  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  give  a  thrust  at  those  who,  he  insisted,  Were  be- 
lievers in  **  Perfectionism."  So  he  entitled  his  hymn, 
when  he  printed  it,  **A  living  and  dying  prayer  of 
the  kdiieat  bdiever  in  the  vforid."  This  is  as  much 
as  if  he  had  said,  "The  most  sanctified  soul  in  the 
world  must  come  down  on  his  knees  and  confess, 
'  Nothing  in  my  hands  I  bring,*  and  '  Vile  I  to  this 
fountain  fly.  *  "—Dr.  PenteootL 

4126.  PEB8ECT7TIOH,  a  lUmtihu.  A  certain 
amount  of  persecution  rouses  a  man's  defiance,  stirs 
his  blood  for  magnificent  battle,  and  makes  him  fifty 
times  more  a  man  than  he  would  have  been  without 
the  persecution.  So  it  was  with  the  great  reformer 
when  he  said,  "  I  will  not  be  put  down ;  I  will  be 
heard."  And  so  it  was  with  Millard,  the  preacher, 
in  the  time  of  Louis  XL  When  Louis  aL  sent 
word  to  him  that  unless  he  stopped  preaching  in  that 
style  he  would  throw  him  into  the  river,  he  replied, 
"  Tell  the  King  that  I  will  reach  heaven  sooner  by 
water  than  he  will  reach  it  by  fast  horses." — 
Talmage, 

4126.  PEB8EVEBANCE,  Determined.  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  when  in  India,  encountered  an  army  bf  thirty- 
five  thousand  Belooches  with  two  thousand  men,  of 
whom  only  four  hundred  were  Europeans.  He 
charged  them  in  the  centre  up  a  high  bank ;  and  for 
three  hours  the  battle  was  undecided.  At  last  they 
turned  and  fled.  It  is  this  sort  of  pluck,  tenacity, 
and  determined  perseverance  which  wins  soldiers' 
battles,  and,  indeed,  every  battle.  It  is  the  one 
neck  nearer  that  wins  the  race  and  shows  the  blood ; 
the  one  pull  more  of  the  oar  that  proves  the  *'  beefi- 
ness  of  the  fellow,"  as  Oxford  men  say ;  it  is  the 
one  march  more  that  wins  the  campaign ;  the  five 
minutes'  more  persistent  courage  that  wins  the  fight 
Though  your  force  be  less  than  another's,  you  equal 
and  out-master  your  opponent  if  you  continue  it 
longer  and  concentrate  it  more. — Smiles, 

4127.  PEB8EVESANCE,  Final.  A  person  who 
suspected  that  a  minister  of  his  acquaintance  was 
not  truly  a  Calvinist  went  to  him  and  said,  "Sir,  I 
am  told  that  you  are  against  the  perseverance  of  the 
saints."  "Not  I,  indeed,"  answered  he ;  ** it  it  the 
perteverance  of  tinners  that  I  oppote,"  "  But  this  is 
not  a  satisfactory  answer,  sir.  Do  you  think  that  a 
child  of  Grod  cannot  fall  very  low,  and  yet  be  re- 
stored?" He  replied,  "I  think  it  will  be  very 
dangerous  to  make  the  experiment." 


4128.  PEB8EVERAHCE,  Final,  illnstrated.  The 
Psylli,  according  to  Pliny,  were  so  characteristically 
endowed  with  thia  immunity  (from  snake-bites), 
that  they  made  it  a  test  of  the  legitimacy  of  their 
children ;  for  they  were  accustomed  to  expose  their 
new-bom  babee  to  the  most  venomous  serpents  they 
could  find,  assured  that  if  their  paternity  wot  pure 
PtyUio  they  would  be  quite  unharmed.  Of  this 
tribe  was  the  ambassador  Hexagon,  who,  boasting 
of  his  powers  before  the  Roman  consuls,  submitted 
to  the  crucial  test  which  they  suggested,  of  being 
enclosed  in  a  vessel  swarming  with  poisonous  reptiles, 
which,  says  the  legendary  story,  hurt  Am  not, — 
PhiUp  If.  Qotae,  F.E^S, 

4129.  PERSEVERANCE,  illnitrated.  Timour 
the  Conqueror,  being  hard,  bestead,  took  shelter  in 
the  ruins  of  an  old  house,  and  he  there  saw  a  white 
ant  beginning  to  climb  the  wall  with  a  grain  of  com 
three  times  its  own  size.  Seventy  timet  did  the  animal 
try  to  ascend  before  he  succeeded.  The  warrior 
then  buckled  on  his  armour  and  renewed  his  en- 
gagements with  fresh  vigoniL 

413a  PERSEVERANCE,  in  doing  good.  A 
young  lad  was  earnestly  engaged  trying  to  bring 
new  scholars  to  his  Sunday-school.  During  the 
week  he  would  speak  to  boys  and  girls,  and  get  them 
to  promise  him  to  attend  the  school  the  next  Sunday, 
On  the  Sunday  morning  he  would  go  and  fetch  them. 
One  Sunday  he  had  got  four,  but  when  at  the  door 
one  of  them  refused  to  enter.  "  Tell  me,"  said  he, 
"why  you  won't  go  in."  For  a  long  time  the  lad 
did  not  answer,  but  at  last  said,  "  I've  no  coat  on." 
"If  that  is  aU,"  said  the  little  missionary,  "take 
mine  I "  and  drew  off  his  own  jacket,  which  be  gave 
to  his  companion.  They  entered  the  school,  and  be- 
came attentive  soholarsw — Der  Olauben^Hfte, 

4131.  PERSEVERANCE*  in  doing  good.    An  old 

man  in  Watton,  whom  Mr.  Thornton  had  in  vain 
urged  to  oome  to  church,  was  taken  ill  and  confined 
to  his  bed.  Mr.  Thornton  went  to  the  cottage,  and 
asked  to  see  him.  The  bid  man,  hearing  his  voice 
below,  answered,  in  no  very  courteous  tone,  "  I  don't 
want  you  here ;  you  mav  go  away."  The  following 
day  the  curate  was  agam  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
"Well,  my  friend,  may  I  come  up  to-day  and  sit 
beside  you  ?  '*  Again  he  received  the  same  reply,  "  I 
don't  want  yon  here."  Twenty-one  days  successively 
Mr.  Thornton  paid  his  visit  to  the  cottage,  and  on 
the  twenty-second  hia  perseverance  was  rewarded. 
He  was  permitted  to  enter  the  room  of  the  aged 
sufferer,  to  read  the  Bible,  and  pray  by  his  bedside. 
The  poor  man  recovered,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  regular  attendants  at  the  house  of  GUxL—- Zf(^e 
ofJUv,  S,  Thornton. 

4132.  PERSEVERANCE,  Necenlty  of.  Some 
time  ago,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  on  a  visit  to  the 
north  of  England,  a  working  man  travelled  some 
distance  to  see  him.  Bir.  Gladstone  spoke  in  the 
kindest  manner  to  the  man,  and  asked  what  he 
wanted.  The  po<Nr  fellow,  in  some  confusion,  apolo- 
gised, but  made  bold  to  say  to  the  Premier,  "  I  have 
come  all  the  way  from  Bradford  to  see  you.  They 
are  well  pleased  there  with  you  and  your  Govern- 
ment in  the  main,  but  they  think  that  you  hardly 
go  fast  enough."  Mr.  Gladstone  just  kindly  patted 
his  admirer  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  "  zou  mutt 
keep  knocking  at  the  door,**  and  there  the  interview 
ended.~Prta»a<i«  Mtthoditt  World. 
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4183.  PEB8EVEBAN0E,  rewarded.  Some  yean 
ago,  in  a  manufacturing  town  in  England,  a  young 
lady  applied  to  the  superintendent  of  a  Sunday- 
school  for  a  class.  He  told  her  he  had  no  vacant 
classeSi  but  that  if  she  liked  to  go  out  and  hunt  up 
a  dasB  of  boys  for  herself,  he  would  be  glad  to  have 
her  help.  She  did  so,  and  gatl^red  a  class  of  poor 
ragged  boys.  Among  these,  the  worst  and  most 
unpromising  boy  was  one  named  Bob.  The  super- 
intendent told  these  boys  to  come  to  his  house  during 
the  week,  and  he  would  get  them  each  a  new  suit 
of  dothes.  They  came  and  got  their  clothes.  After 
two  or  three  Sundays  Bob  was  missing.  The  teacher 
went  after  him.  She  found  that  his  new  clothes 
were  torn  and  dirty.  She  invited  him  back  to  schooL 
He  came.  The  superintendent  gave  him  a  second 
new  suit.  After  attending  once  or  twice  Bob's 
place  was  empty  again.  Once  more  the  teacher 
sought  him  out.  She  found  that  the  second  suit  of 
dothes  had  gone  the  same  way  as  the  first.  She 
reported  the  case  to  the  superintendent,  saying  she 
was  utterly  discouraged  about  Bob,  and  must  give 
him  up.  *' Please  dpn't  do  that,"  said  the  super- 
intendent ;  "  I  can't  but  hope  that  there  is  something 
good  in  Bobi  Try  him  once  more.  Ill  give  him  a 
third  suit  of  dothes  if  he'll  promise  to  attend  regu- 
larly." Bob  did  promise.  He  received  his  third 
suit  of  dothes.  He  did  attend  regularly  after  that 
He  got  interested  in  the  [schooL  He  became  an 
earnest  and  persevering  seeker  after  Jesus.  He 
found  Him.  He  joined  the  Church.  He  was  made 
a  teacher.  He  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  the 
end  of  the  stoiy  is,  that  that  discouraging  boy — 
that  dirty,  ragged,  runaway  Bob — became  the  Rev, 
Dr,  Robert  Morrison,  the  great  missionaiy  to  China, 
who  translated  the  Bible  into  the  Chinese  language. 
— Rev,  Richard  Newton. 

4184.  FESSEVEBANCB,  to  be  oommendad.    A 

young  lady  was  speaking  to  a  friend  who  had  called 
upon  her  regarding  a  charaoteristio  of  her  mother, 
who  always  had  a  good  word  to  say  to  evexy  one. 
"  Why,"  she  said,  '*  I  believe  if  Satan  were  under 
discusdon  mother  would  have  a  good  word  to  say 
for  him.'*  Just  then  the  mother  entered,  and  was 
informed  what  the  daughter  had  said,  whereupon 
she  quietly  said,  **  Wdl,  my  dear,  I  think  we  might 
aU  imiUUe  Satan* e  perteveranoeJ' 

4186.  PERSONAL  dealing,  with  Btrangen. 
Harlan  Page,  coming  early  to  a  meeting,  found  a 
stranger  sitting  there,  and  politely  spoke  to  him. 
The  conversation  went  on  until  the  man — who  said 
that  "Christians  had  always  kept  him  at  arm*$ 
length"  before — ^was  mdted  into  penitence. — Dr. 
CuyUr, 

4188.  PEW,  Light  in.  The  Bev.  W.  Haslam 
was  asked  to  preach  one  evening  in  a  church  without 
ra.  "  We'll  do  the  lighting  up,"  said  the  people. 
Every  parishioner  brought  Ms  lantern  or  his  lamp, 
so  that  the  whole  building  presented  a  singular  and 
unique  appearance  Is  not  this  what  we  want»  light 
in  the  pew  as  wdl  as  in  the  pulpit  ? — B. 

4187.  PHANTOHS,  DeliTeranoe  from.  A  cer- 
tahi  Queen  in  some  South  Sea  idand,  I  have  read 
in  missionary  books,  had  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  did  not  any  longer  k)elieve  in  the  old  gods. 
She  assembled  her  people;  said  to  them,  "My 
faithful  People,  the  g^s  do  not  dwell  in  that  burn- 
ing mountain  in  the  centre  of  our  Ide.    That  is  not 


Grod ;  no^  that  is  a  common  burning  mountain,  mere 
culinaiy  fire  burning  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
See  I  will  walk  before  you  to  that  burning  mountain, 
will  empty  my  wash-bowl  into  it,  cast  my  slipper 
over  it,  defy  it  to  the  uttermost,  and  stand  the 
consequences ! "  She  walked  accordingly,  this 
South  Sea  Heroine,  nerved  to  the  sticking-place,  her 
people  following  her  in  pale  horror  and  expectancy. 
She  did  her  experiment ;  and  I  am  told  they  have 
truer  notions  of  the  gods  in  that  Island  ever  dnce  I 
Experiment  which  it  is  now  veiy  easy  to  repeat,  and 
veiy  needless.  Honour  to  the  Brave  who  deliver  %u 
from  Phantom-dynaeties  / — Carlyle, 

4188.  PHABISAISH,  Modem.  A  few  years  ago 
Mr.  Spurgeon  had  occasion  to  use  the  following 
language : — "  There  is  growing  up  in  society  a  Phari- 
saic system  which  adds  to  the  commands  of  God  the 
precepto  of  men  ;  to  that  system  I  will  not  yidd 
for  an  hour.  When  I  have  found  intense  pain 
relieved,  a  weary  brain  soothed,  and  calm,  refresh- 
ing sleep  obtained  by  a  cigar,  I  have  felt  grateful 
to  €k>d  and  have  blessed  His  name.  If  through 
smoking  I  had  wasted  an  hour  of  my  time,  if  I  had 
stinted  my  gifts  to  the  poor,  if  I  had  rendered  my 
mind  lese  vigorouif  I  trust  I  should  see  my  fault  and 
turn  from  it ;  but  he  who  charges  me  with  these 
things  shall  have  no  answer  but  my  foigiveness." 

4189.  PHABI8EE  and  pnblican,  Praver  of  A 
poor  Hindoo,  hearing  a  missionaiy  read  the  Parable 
of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican,  thought  as  he  listened 
to  the  sentence,  "The  Pharisee  stood  and  prayed," 
"  Now  I  shall  learn  how  to  pray. "  As  the  missionaiy 
proceeded  the  heart  of  the  poor  man  sank  within 
him,  however ;  for,  thought  he,  "  if  I  am  not  like 
other  men,  I  am  a  great  deal  worse.  I  don't  do 
anything  of  those  good  things,  and  I  can't  go  to 
the  great  God  with  false  words  upon  my  tongue. 
Oh,  what  shall  a  poor  wicked  wreteh  like  me 
do?"  and  he  wept  aloud.  Then  the  misdonary 
read  on|: — "The  publican,  standing  afar  off,  would 
not  lift  up'so  much  as  his  eyes  unto  heaven,  but  smoto 
upon  his  breast^  saying,  God  be  merciful  to  me  a 
sinner."  "Thae$  like  me,  that's  like  me!"  burst 
from  the  lips  of  the  poor  Hindoo ;  "I  am  lax  far 
off  from  Goid,  and  I  dare  not  lift  my  eyes  to  Him  ; 
but  I  will  cast  myself  at  His  feet»  and  that  shdl  be 
my  prayer  till  I  die."  So  saying,  he  cast  himself 
upon  his  face,  and  with  sobs  and  groans  cried  aloud, 
"Grod  be  merdful  to  me  a  sinner."  Nor  did  he 
cry  in  vain :  the  dark-minded  heathen  went  out 
from  that  place  of  prayer  a  rejoicing  Christian. 

4140.  PHILANTHROPY,  the  sign  of  piety. 
John  Howard,  when  he  grew  sad  about  his  piety, 
put  on  his  hat  and  went  out  among  the  poor.  He 
came  back  a  gainer. — Miller. 

4141.  PHILOSOPHY,  Extreme  Ioto  of.  Philo- 
sophy soon  obtained  the  supreme  place  in  his  ( Anaza- 
goras's)  affections.  The  mystery  of  the  universe 
tempted  him.  He  yielded  himself  to  the  fascination, 
and  dedMred  that  the  aim  and  purpose  of  his  life 
was  to  contemplate  the  heavens.  All  care  for  hie 
affairs  was  given  upi  His  estates  ran  to  waste 
whilst  he  was  solving  problems.  But  the  day  he 
found  himself  a  beggar  he  exdaimed, "  To  phUotiphy 
1  owe  my  worldly  ruin  and  my  iouPe  proaperity  r* — 
G.ff.Lewei. 

4142.  PHIL080PHY,  Source  of.  There  is  a 
Babbinical  tradition  that  when  Alexander  took 
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Jeraialein  be  captured  the  worki  of  Solomon,  and 
sent  them  to  Aristotle,  who  thence  derived  all  that 
wai  good  in  hii  philoeophy. — Dean  StanUjf, 

4148.  PHILOSOPHTt  Uie  ot  Antisthenee, 
being  asked  what  was  the  peculiar  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  philosophy,  answered,  "  It  enables 
me  to  kup  company  wUK  mjftdf."—0.  J7.  Lewe$. 

4144.  PHIL080PH7,  Ufa  of.  When  Tasso  had 
extended  his  reputation  throughout  Italy  by  his 
odebrated  poem,  his  father,  fearing  that  it  might 
seduce  him  from  more  advantageous  studies,  was 
greatly  vexed,  and  went  to  him  and  remonstrated 
against  his  devoting  himself  to  philosophy  and 
poetry,  making  use  of  many  very  harsh  expressions. 
The  old  gentleman's  anger  being  heightened  by  the 
patience  of  Tasso,  he  at  length  exclaimed,  **  Of  what 
use  is  that  philosophy  on  which  yon  value  yourself 
so  much ! "  "  Sir,^'  repUed  Tasso,  '<  it  has  enabled 
me  to  hear  the  harthneu  of  your  retnike" 

4146.  PIET7,  CkuupiciiOiii.  Burnet  bean  the  fol- 
lowing testimony  to  the  eminent  piety  of  Archbishop 
Usher : — **  In  free  and  frequent  conversation  I  had 
with  him  for  twenty-five  years  I  never  heard  him 
utter  a  word  which  had  not  a  tendency  to  edifica- 
tion, and  I  never  saw  him  in  any  other  frame  than 
that  in  which  I  wish  to  be  found  when  I  come  to 
die." 

4146.  PlKTy,  Filial.  Ancient  history  records 
that  a  certain  city  was  besieged,  and  at  length 
obliged  to  surrender.  In  the  city  there  were  two 
brothers,  who  had  in  some  way  obliged  the  con- 
quering general,  and  in  consequence  of  this  received 
permission  to  leave  the  city  before  it  was  set  on  fire, 
taking  with  them  as  much  of  their  property  as  each 
could  carry  about  his  person.  Accordingly  the  two 
generous  youths  appeared  at  the  gates  of  the  city, 
one  of  them  carrying  their  father,  and  the  other 
their  mother. 

4147.  PIET7,  Fruit  of.  The  piety  Father  Ti^lor 
exhibited  while  a  prisoner  at  l)artmoor  bore  its 
first  fruits  among  his  shipmates.  The  captives  were 
compelled  to  listen  to  a  diaplain  whose  read  prayers 
were  an  abomination  in  their  Puritan  ears,  and 
whose  sermons,  full  of  British  sentiments,  grated 
harshly  on  their  American  feelmgs.  They  had 
noted  young  Taylor's  piety  and  fervour ;  and  they 
urged  him,  as  Jonah's  shipmates  did  their  stray  pro- 
phet, to  rise  and  call  upon  his  God.  **  You  can  pray 
for  youruHf"  they  said.  "We  have  often  noticed 
these  devotions ;  why  not  pray  for  u$f  and  so  rid  us 
of  this  disagreeable  chaplain  t '  He  timidly  engaged 
in  the  work  to  which  the  voice  within  and  the  voices 
without  alike  invited  him.  He  had  such  *'  liberty  " 
in  the  act,  that  all  felt  as  if  unchained  under  the 
inspiring  Presence.  They  asked  the  commandant 
to  relieve  the  chaplain  of  his  prayer-duty  with  them, 
as  they  could  supply  themselves  from  a  chaplain 
of  their  own.  The  favour  was  granted  them  ;  and 
they  were  allowed  to  call  upon  their  Qod  after  the 
fashion  of  their  own  country  and  by  the  lips  of 
their  own  fellow-prisoner. — Life  of  Faster  Ta^or. 

414a  PIET7,  in  miniaten.  "  Do  you  think  piety 
to  be  a  more  important  qualification  for  the  ministry 
than  learning  t "  once  asked  Mr.  Wilberforce  of  an 
eminent  prelate.  '^  "  Oertamly  I  do,"  he  answered  ; 
"  they  can  cheat  me  as  to  their  piety ,  but  they  can't 
as  to  their  learning." — Timbs, 


4149.  PIET7,  Spaamodle.    We  read  of  a  poor 
weather-beaten  banjue  doubling  Gape  Horn  on  a 
stormy,  starless  winter  night    The  helmsman  stood 
shivering  at  the  wheel,  unable  to  see  a  cable's  Imgth 
through  the  howling  tempest,  when  suddenly  the 
whole  scene  was  aflame  with  the  lightning,  and  by 
the  terrible  eleam  he  saw  close  on  his  weather-bow, 
and  within  hail,  a  great  ship  bearing  down  upon 
him ;  and  with  his  strong  hand  straining  at  the  helm, 
and  his  awful  cry  sent  out  upon  the  tempest,  be 
escapes  destruction.    That  flash  of  lightning  saved 
hhn.    And  sometimes  I  do  not  doubt  God  uses  this 
spasmodic  piety  to  alarm  the  ungodly.    Unquestion- 
ably a  fitful  and  intermittent  Ufe  is  better  than  no 
life,  but  as  certainly  it  is  not  the  type  of  life  most 
eflBdently  useful     '*Be  ye  steadfast,  immovable, 
always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,"  is  the 
inspired  rule  of  Christian  living. — j5r.  Wadeworth, 

416a  PIET7,  Spnrloiu.  I  don't  believe  in  going 
about  like  certain  monks  whom  I  saw  in  Rome, 
who  salute  each  other  in  sepulchral  tones,  and  con- 
vey the  pleasant  information,  "Brother,  we  must 
die ; "  to  which  lively  salutation  each  lively  brother 
of  the  order  replies,  "Tes,  brother,  we  must  die." 
I  was  glad  to  be  assured  upon  such  good  authority 
that  all  these  lazy  fellows  are  about  to  die ;  upon 
the  whole,  it  is  about  the  best  thing  they  can  do  ; 
but  till  that  event  occurs  they  might  use  some 
more  comfortable  form  of  salutation. — Spuryeon, 

4161.  PIET7,  Valae  oL  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  does  many  things  with  exceeding  wisdom, 
and  we  Protestants  should  have  our  minds  open  to 
receive  certain  excellent  lessons  which  she  teaches. 
For  one  thing,  she  teaches  her  members  that  they 
must  give  freely  of  their  substance  for  the  support 
of  the  worship  of  God.  She  gives  no  encourage- 
ment to  the  idea  of  a  "  cheap  religion,"  and  she  is 
not  afraid  to  use  the  contribution  box.  At  the  door 
of  one  of  her  churches,  lest  any  who  enter  it  should 
allow  their  natural  meanness  to  get  the  better  of 
them,  there  is  a  placard  close  by  the  contribution 
box,  and  also  an  official  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  thoughtless  to  it  This  is  what  they  read : — 
"  If  I  grumble  about  contributing  even  sixpence  on 
Sunday,  which  is  less  than  one  penny  per  day,  for 
the  support  of  God's  Church  and  His  schools^  of 
what  value  is  my  piety  t " — Chrittian  Age. 

4162.  PLAINKESS,  In  apeeeh.  Mr.  Samuel 
Hardy,  a  Nonconformist  minister,  had  a  peculiar 
freedom  in  addressing  persons  of  hi^  rank  without 
anything  of  rusticity,  When  Lord  %rook  lay  on  his 
deathbed  he  went  to  him,  and  spoke  to  this  effect, 
"  My  lord,  you  of  the  nobility  are  the  most  unhappy 
men  in  the  world ;  nobody  dares  to  come  near  to 
you  to  tell  you  of  your  faults  or  put  you  in  the  right 
way  to  heaven."  Hereby  he  prepared  the  way  for 
dealing  closely  with  his  lordship  without  giving  him 
any  offence. 

4168.  PLAINNESS,  MiiiiatttiiaL  Latimer  was 
raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  It  was  the  custom  of  those  times 
for  each  of  the  bishops  to  make  presents  to  the 
King  on  New  Tear's  Day.  Latimer  went  with  the 
rest  of  bis  brethren  to  make  the  usual  offering ; 
but,  instead  of  a  purse  of  gold,  be  presented  the 
King  with  a  New  Testament^  in  which  was  a  leaf 
doubled  down  to  this  passage,  **  Whoremongers  and 
adulterers  God  will  judge." 
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4US4.  FLEADINa,  Power  of.  The  London 
ftpprentioea,  pleading  before  Henry  the  Eighth  for 
pikrdon  for  their  insurrection,  cried  ont  in  bitter 
toncBi  **  Merpy  !  mercy  ! "  The  monarch,  moved 
by  the  sight,  cried  out»  *'  Take  them  away,  I  cannot 
bear  it^—WlUt^fidii, 

4165.  PLEASUBE,  ondlng  in  death.  FaUe  tells 
of  a  bee  that  found  a  pot  of  honey  ready  made, 
and  thought  it  would  be  fine  to  save  all  the  trouble 
of  flying  about  the  meadows  and  gathering  its  sweet 
stores,  little  by  little,  out  of  the  cups  of  flowers,  and 
began  to  sip  out  of  the  dish.  Then  it  went  on  and 
revelled  in  the  sweets ;  but  when  it  began  to  get 
tired  and  cloyed,  it  found,  poor  bee  1  that  its  wings 
were  aU  clogged  and  would  not  open,  nor  could  it 
drag  its  body  out  of  the  mass.  So  it  died,  buried 
in  pleasure. — JRev,  John  Edmond,  D*D, 

4156.  PLEA8T7SE,  Passion  for.  A  writer  in  the 
New  York  Obierver  states  that  in  the  place  where 
he  resided,  in  1840,  there  was  a  New  Year  ball. 
Invitations  were  widely  extended,  and  a  great 
gathering  of  the  young,  gay,  and  thoughtless  was 
anticipated.  Notwithstanding  the  intense  cold, 
many  came  from  a  great  distance  in  the  country 
round.  There  was  one  couple  that  set  out  for  the 
ball  with  merry  hearts,  to  ride  some  twenty  miles. 
The  lady  was  young  and  gay,  and  her  charms  of 
youth  and  beauty  were  never  lovelier  than  when 
dressed  for  that  New  Tear  balL  Clad  too  thinly, 
of  course,  for  the  season,  and  especially  for  that 
dreadful  day,  she  had  not  gone  far  before  she  com- 
plained of  being  cold — very  cold  ;  but  their  anxiety 
to  reach  the  end  of  the  ride  in  time  to  be  present 
at  the  opening  of  the  dance  induced  them  to  hurry 
on  without  stopping  by  the  way.  Not  long  after 
this  complaining  she  said  she  felt  perfectly  com- 
fortable, was  now  quite  warm,  and  that  there  was 
no  necessity  of  delay  on  her  account  They  reached 
at  length  the  house  where  the  company  was  gather- 
ing ;  the  young  man  jumped  from  the  sleigh,  and 
extended  his  hand  to  assist  her  out ;  but  she  did 
not  offer  hers.  He  spoke  to  her,  but  she  answered 
not.  She  was  dead — stone  dead — ^frozen  stiff — a 
corpse  on  the  way  to  a  ball  1  But  the  most  shocking 
part  of  the  tale  remains  to  be  told.  The  haU  uent 
on  /  The  dance  was  as  gay  and  the  music  as  merry 
as  if  death  had  never  come  to  their  door. — Arvine, 

4157.  PLEA8XJBE,  Porsoit  ol  '<  Here  he  lies 
who  was  so  many  years,  but  lived  but  seven,"  was 
the  suggestive  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Similis, 
in  Xiphilin.  "She  that  liveth  in  pleasure,"  says 
the  sacred  writer,  **  is  dead  while  she  liveth."  The 
language  is  strong,  but  almost  Uterally  true.  .  .  • 
**  Let  my  example  warn  you  of  the  fatal  error  into 
which  I  have  fallen,"  said  the  gay  Sir  Francis 
Delaval,  i^ear  the  end  of  his  life.  "  Pursue  what 
is  useful ;  pursue  what  is  useful  1 " 

4158.  POUTEIIESB,  Season  for.  **Mv  boy," 
said  a  father  to  his  son,  "treat  everybody  with 
politeness — even  those  who  are  rude  to  you.  For 
remember  that  you  show  courtesy  to  others  not 
beoauee  ikey  are  gentlemen,  but  became  you  are  one,'* 
— Boyt^  Own  Paperf 

4159.  POLiTifNUSB,  Beward  OL  A  few  years  ago 
a  couple  of  gentlemen  visited  the  various  looomotiye 
workshops  of  Philadelphia.  They  oalled  at  the  most 
prominent  one  first,  and  made  some  inquiries  of  a 
•peoifio  character.    They  were  shown  through  the 


premises  in  a  very  indifferent  manner,  and  no  special 
pains  were  taken  to  give  them  any  information 
beyond  what  their  own  inquiries  drew  forth.  The 
same  results  followed  their  visits  to  severaL  By 
some  means  they  were  induced  to  call  at  one  of  a 
third  or  fourth  rate  character.  The  owner  was  him- 
self a  workman  of  limited  means,  but  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  strangers,  his  natural  urbanity  of  manner 
prompted  him  not  only  to  show  all  he  had,  but  to 
enter  into  detailed  explanation  of  the  working  of  his 
establishment.  The  gentlemen  left  him. not  only 
favourably  impressed  toward  him,  but  with  a  feeling 
that  he  thoroughly  understood  his  business.  Within 
a  year  he  was  surprises  with  an  invitation  to  visit 
St.  Petersburg.  The  result  was,  his  locomotive 
establishment  was  removed  there  bodily.  It  was 
an  agent  of  the  Czar  who  had  called  on  him.  He 
has  recently  returned,  having  accumulated  a  princely 
fortune,  the  results  of  civility  to  a  couple  of  strangers. 
— Biblical  Treaeury. 

4160.  POLLUTION,  what  it  hides.  In  Florence 
there  is  a  fresco  by  Giotto  that  for  many  ages  was 
covered  up  by  two  thicknesses  of  whitewash.  It  is 
only  within  a  very  few  years  that  the  artist's  hand 
has  come  and  removed  that  covering,  and  the  fresco 
comes  out  as  clear  and  beautiful  as  it  was  before. 

4161.  POOB,  and'  CHiristianity.  When  the 
deacon  St.  Lawrence  was  asked,  in  the  Decian 
persecution,  to  show  the  Prefect  the  most  precious 
treasures  of  the  Church  at  Rome,  he  showed  him 
the  sick,  the  lame^  the  blind.  "It  is  incredible," 
said  Lucian,  the  pagan  jeerer  and  sceptic,  "to  see 
the  ardour  with  which  those  Christians  help  each 
other  in  their  wants.  They  spare  nothing.  Their 
first  legislator  has  put  it  into  their  heads  that  they 
are  all  brothers."  *«  These  Galileans,"  said  Julian 
the  Apostate,  **nourith  not  only  their  own  poor,  but 
ow$  as  we22."  ...  In  the  year  252  a  plague  raged 
in  Carthage.  The  heathen  threw  out  their  dead 
and  sick  upon  the  streets,  and  ran  away  from  them 
for  fear  of  the  contagion,  and  cursed  the  Christians. 
St  Cyprian,  on  the  contrary,  assembled  his  congre- 
gation, told  them  to  love  those  who  cursed  them ; 
and  the  rich  working  with  their  money,  the  poor 
with  their  hands,  never  rested  till  the  dead  were 
buried,  the  sick  cared  for,  and  the  city  saved  from 
destruction. — Farrar, 

4162.  POOS,  are  Christ's  representatiYes.  A 
rich  youth  in  Bome  had  suffered  from  a  dangerous 
illness.  On  recovering  his  health  his  heart  was 
filled  with  gratitude,  and  he  exclaimed,  ''O  Thou 
aU-sufficient  Creator !  could  man  recompense  Thee, 
how  willingly  would  I  give  Thee  aU  my  possessions ! " 
Hennas  tbe-herdsman  heard  this,  and  said  to  the 
rich  youth,  ''All  good  gifts  come  from  above ;  thither 
thou  canst  send  nothhig.  Come,  follow  me. '  He 
took  him  to  a  hut  where  was  nothing  but  misery 
and  wretchedness.  The  father  lav  on  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness ;  the  mother  wept ;  the  children  were  destitute 
of  clothing  and  cr^dng  for  bread.  Hermas  said, 
**See  here  an  altar  for  the  eacrifiee;  see  here  the 
Lord's  brethren  and  reDresentattves."  The  youth 
assisted  them  bountifnUy;  and  the  poor  people 
nlled  him  an  angel  of  Clod.  Heimas  smiled,  and 
said,  "Thus  turn  always  thy  grateful  oonntenanoe, 
first  to  heaven,  and  then  to  earth." — Krummaeher. 

4168.  POOB,  Care  o£  Thomas  Willet,  one  of 
the  old  Puritan  divinee,  was  a  man  of  remsrkabite 
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bMieToIenoo.  He  spent  the  inoome  of  his  two  bene- 
fices in  oomforting  and  entertaining  the  parish  poor, 
often  inviting  them  to  the  hospitalities  of  his  house. 
When  asked  why  he  did  so  his  reply  was,  **Lest 
Joseph  and  Mary  should  want  room  in  the  inn,  or 
Jesus  Himself  should  say  at  last» '  I  was  a  stranger, 
and  ye  took  me  not  in.' " 

4164.  FOOB»  Care  ot  Elger  von  Hohenstein's 
brother,  finding  him  away  from  hii  castle  and  its 
life  of  ease,  engaged  in  taking  care  of  the  poor, 
ezdaimed,  "  Alas,  my  brother  I  what  are  you  doing  ¥ 
What  distress  compels  you  to  this  ?  "  "  Sir  brother 
mine,"  was  the  answer,  "  distress  compels  me  not ; 
Imt  the  love  of  Chritt  my  Lord  oonstxains  me. " — 
Lange. 

4166.  POOB,  Care  of.  When  Fox,  the  author 
of  the  "Book  of  Martyn^"  was  once  leaving  the 
palace  of  Aylmer,  the  Bishop  of  London,  a  company 
of  poor  people  begged  him  to  relieve  their  wants 
with  great  importunity.  Fox,  having  no  money, 
returned  to  the  bishop  and  asked  the  loan  of  five 
pounds,  which  was  readily  granted.  He  immediately 
aistributed  it  among  the  poor  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded. Some  months  after,  Aylmer  asked  Fox 
for  the  money  he  had  borrowed.  *'  I  have  laid  it 
out  for  you,"  was  the  answer,  *'and  paid  it  where 
you  owed  it — to  the  poor  people  who  lay  at  your 

ftte."    Far  from  being  offended,  Aylmer  thanked 
ox  for  thus  being  his  steward. 

4166.  POOR,  Care  of.  When  a  gentleman  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  give  away  some  thousands 
of  pounds  was  supposed  to  be  on  the  bed  of  death, 
his  presumptive  heir  inquired  where  h\M  fortune 
was  to  be  found.  He  quaintly  replied,  that  it 
was  in  the  pockets  of  the  poor ; — a  aeathbed  con- 
fession of  very  rare  occurrence  in  modem  times. — 
Rev.  R,  Young. 

4167.  POOR,  OifU  from.  A  poor  woman  in  Corn- 
wall, who  thought  she  ought  to  do  something  for 
Qod's  work,  brought  her  offering  and  presented  it. 
A  gentleman  who  witnessed  the  act  said  to  her, 
"My  good  woman,  you  are  very  poor — neither 
God  nor  man  requires  this  sacrifice  at  your  hands." 
She  looked  at  him,  and  with  an  expression  most 
significant,  replied,  "Sir,  who  made  you^a  ruler 
and  a  judge  over  me  T  Had  you  been  standing  at 
the  treasury  when  the  poor  woman  came  up  and 
cast  in  her  two  mites,  you  would  no  doubt  have 
addressed  her  in  the  same  way." 

416&POOB,OlTfaigio.  A  wealthy  but  niggardly 
gentleman  was  waited  on  by  the  advocates  of  a 
charitable  institution,  for  wUch  they  solicited  his 
aid,  reminding  him  of  the  Divine  declaration,  "  He 
that  hath  pity  on  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord ; 
and  that  what  he  hs^h  given  will  He  pay  him 
again."  To  this  he  repUed,  *'The  seemrii^,  no 
doubt,  is  good,  and  the  interest  liberal ;  but  I  can- 
notgive  such  long  credit."  Poor  rich  man  I  the  day 
of  payment  was  much  nearer  than  he  anticipated. 
Not  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  from  his  refusing  to 
lionour  this  claim  of  God  upon  his  substance  before 
he  received  a  summons  with  which  he  could  not 
refuse  to  comply.    He  vas  dead, 

4169.  POOR,  Ood'i  regard  for.  "  Mother,  I  think 
God  always  hears  when  we  scrape  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel,"  said  a  little  boy  to  his  mother  one  day. 
His-  mother  was  poor.  .  They  often  used  up  theif 


last  stick  of  wood  and  their  last  bit  of  bread  before 
they  could  tell  where  the  next  supply  was  to  come 
from.  But  they  had  so  often  been  provided  for  in 
unexpected  ways,  just  when  they  were  most  in  need, 
that  the  little  boy  thought  €rod  always  heard  when 
they  scraped  the  bottom  of  the  barreL  This  was 
only  the  little  fellow's  way  of  saying  what  Abraham 
said  when  he  called  the  name  of  the  place  where 
God  had  delivered  him  <<  Jehovah  JireL'^—l/enry 

4170.  POOR,  Kfadneaii  o£  I  was  passing  alon^ 
a  busy  street  as  two  of  the  shoeblack  brigade  were 
at  dinner.  With  the  causeway  for  their  table^  and 
a  couple  of  thick  slices  of  bread  and  meat  to  each, 
they  seemed  quite  content,  and  ate  with  a  hearty 
relish.  When  about  half  done  one  of  them  made 
a  sudden  stop.  Whispering  a  few  words  to  the 
other,  he  gathered  up  the  remaining  half  of  their 
dinners,  ran  after  a  poor  beggar  man,  gave  it  him, 
and  then,  with  a  happy  face,  returned  to  his  work. 
— Band  and  Heart 

4171.  POOR,  Lots  ot  Among  the  graces  for 
which  Mr.  Fox,  the  celebrated  martyrologist,  was 
eminent  may  be  noticed  his  extensive  liberality. 
He  was  so  bountiful  to  the  poor  whfle  he  lived, 
that  he  had  no  ready  money  to  leave  at  his  death. 
A  friend  once  inquiring  of  him  whether  he  recol* 
looted  a  certain  poor  man  whom  he  used  to  relieve, 
he  replied,  "Tes,  I  remember  him  well;  and  / 
willingly  foraet  lords  and  ladies,  to  remember  such 
as  he." 

4172.  POOR*  Payment  ot  Last  Sabbath  night, 
in  the  vestibule  of  my  church,  after  service,  a  woman 
fell  in  convulsions.  The  doctor  said  she  needed 
medicine  not  so  much  as  something  to  eat.  As  she 
began  to  revive,  in  her  delirium,  she  said,  gaspingly, 
"  Eight  cents  !  eight  cents  I  eight  cents !  I  wish  I 
could  get  it  done !  I  am  so  tired  !  I  wish  I  could 
get  some  sleep,  but  I  must  get  it  done !  Eight 
cents  1  eight  cents  1 "  We  found  afterward  that 
she  was  making  garments  at  eight  cents  apiece,  and 
that  she  could  make  hU  three  of  them  in  a  day  / 
Hear  it  1  Three  times  eight  are  twenty-four !  Hear 
it,  men  and  women  who  have  comfortable  homes  ! 
— TaUnage. 

4178.  POOR,  Plea  for.  Some  one  was  express- 
ing  surprise  to  Eveillon,  canon  and  archdeacon  of 
Angers,  that  none  of  his  rooms  were  carpeted  He 
answered,  "  When  I  enter  my  house  in  the  winter- 
time the  floors  do  not  tell  me  that  they  are  cold  ; 
but  the  poor,  who  are  trembling  at  my  gate,  tell 
me  they  want  clothes.*' 

4174.  POOR,  ataad  In  the  plaoe  of  Christ. 
Macaulay,  in  his  essay  on  Milton,  says — "  Ariosto 
tells  a  story  of  a  fairy  who,  by  some  mysterious 
law  of  her  nature,  was  condemned  to  appear  at 
certain  seasons  in  the  form  oi  a  foul,  poisonous 
snake.  Those  who  injured  her  during  the  period 
of  her  disguise  were  for  ever  excluded  from  partici- 
pation in  the  blessings  which  she  bestowed.  But  to 
those  who,  in  spite  of  her  loathsome  aspect,  pitied 
and  protected  her,  she  afterwacd  revealed  herself 
in  the  beautiful  and  celestial  form  which  was 
natural  to  her,  accompanied  their  steps,  granted  all 
their  wishes,  filled  their  houses  with  wealth,  made 
them  happy  in  love  and  victorious  in  war."  So 
what  is  done  to  Ohrist  in  His  disguised  and  lowly 
form,  of  the  poor  and  sick  of  earth,  is  a  test  of  our 
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character  and  of  our  love,  and  will  be  rewarded  and 
blessed  by  Him  when  He  comes  in  His  glory. — P, 

4176.  POOR,  to  be  remembered  in  preaching. 
Dr.  Manton  once  preached  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral, 
and  a  great  crowd  went  to  listen  to  him.  A  poor 
man,  who  had  walked  fifty  miles  to  hear  the  good 
Doctor,  afterwards  plucked  him  by  the  sleeve,  and 
said,  "  There  was  nwiingfor  me  thie  morning"  The 
Doctor  had  preached  a  very  learned  sermon,  full  of 
Greek  and  Iiatin  quotations  which  the  poor  coun- 
trjrman  could  not  understand ;  but  the  Doctor  had 
not  expected  him,  and  there  was  nothing  for  him. 
— Spurgeon. 

4176.  POPULABITT,  Danger  ot  To  one  who 
warned  him  (Whitefield)  to  beware  of  the  evils  of 
popularity  he  replied,  "  I  thank  you  heartily.  May 
God  reward  you  for  watching  over  my  soul ;  and  as 
to  what  my  enemies  say  against  me,  /  kruno  wane 
ihinga  of  myet^  than  they  can  say  concerning  me.'* 
"  I  bless  Giod  for  my  stripping  seasons,'*  he  would 
say  ;  *'  nothing  sets  a  person  so  much  out  of  the 
Devil's  reach  as  humility." — J,  B,  Andrews, 

4177.  POPE,  not  infallible.  The  Pontiff  John 
XXTL  having  in  a  certain  treatise  propounded  the 
opinion  that  the  souls  of  the  pious  would  not  be 
admitted  to  the  immediate  vision  of  the  Deity  until 
after  the  day  of  judsment,  the  King  of  France  in 
1383  called  an  assembly  of  prelates  and  theologians 
at  his  palace  to  discuss  the  question.  The  theo- 
logical faculty  having  come  to  conclusions  differing 
in  some  respects  from  those  of  the  Pope,  the  King 
threatened  the  latter  with  the  stake  as  a  heretic 
unless  he  retracted ;  and  John  issued  a  bull  declar- 
ing that  what  he  had  said  or  written  ottgJu  only  to 
he  received  in  so  far  so  it  agreed  with  i^  Oatholie 
faith,  the  Church,  and  Boly  Scripture, — Susanna 

WinkworiK. 

417&  POPES,  Axroganoe  o£  "  Is  not  the  King 
of  England  my  bond  slave?"  said  Innocent  VI. 
"  Hath  not  God  set  me  as  a  prince  over  all  nations, 
to  root  out  and  to  pull  down,  to  destroy  and  to 
build  ? "  asks  Boniface  YIIL — Henry  VaHey, 

4179.  POPULACE,  Voice  of.  The  Ritter  Gluok 
confessed  that  the  ground  tone  of  the  noblest  passage 
in  one  of  his  noblest  operas  woe  the  voice  of  we 
Populace  he  had  heard  at  Vienna,  crying  to  their 
Ki^r,  *' Bread  /  Bread  ! "  Great  is  the  combined 
voice  of  men ;  the  utterance  or  their  inatinets,  which 
are  truer  than  their  thoughts:  it  is  the  greatest  a  man 
encounters,  among  the  sounds  and  wadows  which 
make  up  this  world  of  Time.  He  who  can  resist 
that  has  his  footing  somewhere  beyond  Time. — 
CaHyle, 

4180.  POSSESSIONS,  LoTeof:  We  tie  ourselves 
to  the  outward  possessions  as  alpine  travellers  to 
their  guides,  and  so,  when  they  slip  on  the  icy  slopes, 
their  fall  is  our  death. — Madoaren, 

4181.  POSSIBIUTIES,  limited  in  life.  When 
John  Stuart  Mill  was  passing  through  a  grave  and 
dark  crisis  of  thought  ne  found  mudi  solace  in  the 
study  and  practice  of  music.  But  one  reflection 
tormented  him  very  seriously  :  he  was  afraid  the 
world's  stores  of  music  would  be  exhausted ;  and 
then  one  day  he  and  the  very  last  song  in  ail  the 
earth  would  be  standing  together  in  a  blank  world 
under  a  dawnless  sky.  He  thought  of  the  octave 
iodnsisting  only  of  five  tones  and  two  semitones, 


and  of  the  limited  number  of  combinations  possible 
within  such  a  small  range.  And  it  seemed  to  him 
that  most  of  these  must  have  been  already  dis- 
covered ;  and  there  could  not  be  room  for  a  long 
succession  of  Mozarts  and  Webers,  to  strike  out,  as 
these  had  done,  entirely  new  and  surpassingly  rich 
veins  of  musical  beauty. — Rev,  H,  Elvet  Lewis. 

4182.  P0SSIBILIT7,  the  test  of  enterprise. 
Bonaparte  was  passing  along  the  ancient  horrible 
road  by  the  Echelles  de  Savoie,  witb  his  engineer, 
when  he  stopped,  and,  pointing  to  the  mountain, 
said,  "Is  it  not  possible  to  cut  a  tunnel  through 
the  entrails  of  yonder  rock,  and  to  form  a  more 
safe  and  commodious  route  beneath  it?"  **It  is 
possible,  certainly,  sire,"  replied  his  scientific  com- 
panion. "  Then  let  it  be  done,  and  immediately," 
replied  the  Emperor. 

4188.  P0VEBT7,  a  atimnlns.  A  nobleman  who 
painted  remarkably  well  for  an  amateur,  showing 
one  of  his  pictures  to  Poussin,  the  latter  exclaime<C 
"  Your  lordship  only  requires  a  Utile  poverty  to  make 
you  a  complete  artist" — Eoraee  Smith, 

4184.  P0VEBT7,  Inflnenoe  ofl  It  is  related 
of  a  great  Irish  orator  of  our  day  that,  when  he 
was  about  to  contribute  somewhat  parsimoniously 
towards  a  public  charity,  he  was  persuaded  by  a 
friend  to  make  a  more  liberal  donation.  In  doing 
so  he  apologised  for  his  first  apparent  want  of  gene- 
rosity  by  saying  that  his  early  life  had  been  a  con- 
stant smuggle  with  scanty  means,  and  that  **  they 
who  are  bom  to  affluence  cannot  easily  imagine  how 
long  a  time  it  takes  to  get  the  chill  of  poverty  out 
of  one's  bones." — Sir  Charles  LyeU, 

4186.  POVERTY  of  Christ,  defined.  Richard 
FitznJph,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  became  cele- 
brated as  an  opponent  of  the  shameless  mendicant 
orders  iin  the  fourteenth  century.  During  one  of 
his  visits  to  London  he  found  the  ecclesiastics 
warmly  discussing  the  subject  of  the  poverty  of 
Jesus ;  and  being  asked  to  preach  on  the  subject, 
he  taught  as  follows  : — "  Jesus  Christ,  during  His 
sojourn  upon  earth,  was  always  a  poor  man ;  but 
He  never  practised  begging  as  His  own  spontaneous 
choice.  He  never  taught  any  one  to  b^.  On  the 
contrary,  Jesus  tau&[ht  that  no  man  shoiUd  practise 
voluntiuy  he^iigJ*—RrformaJtion  Anecdotes, 

4188.  POVERTY,  One  canee  of.  A  physician 
was  walking  along  a  road  in  the  country  one  day. 
An  old  man  met  him  who  had  a  bottle  of  whisky 
sticldng  out  of  his  coat  pocket.  "  Is  this  the  way 
to  the  poorhouse,  sir  t "  asked  the  old  man,  point- 
ing in  tbe  direction  in  which  he  was  walking.  **  No, 
sir,'' said  the  phvsioian,  *'but  this  is," — flaying  his 
hand  on  the  bottle  of  whisky. 

4187.  P0VEBT7,  What  is.  A  shrewd  old 
gentleman  once  said  to  his  daughter,  **  Be  sure,  my 
dear,  you  never  marry  a  poor  man  ;  but  remember 
that  the  poorest  man  in  the  world  is  one  that  has 
money  and  nothing  else, " — Christian  Age, 

4188.  POWER,  A  secret  of  pulpit.  Once  on  a 
time  an  obscure  man  rose  up  to  address  the  French 
Convention.  Air  the  dose  of  his  oration  Mirabeau, 
the  giant  genius  of  the  French  Revolution,  turned 
rouiui  to  bis  neighbour  and  eagerly  asked,  **  Who 
is  that  ?  "  The  other,  who  had  been  in  no  way  in- 
terested by  the  address,  wondered  at  MirabeMi*s 
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cnriodty ;  whersnpon  the  Utter  udd,  "That  man 
wfll  yet  act  a  great  part ; "  and  added,  on  being 
aaked  lor  an  explanation,  "  He  ipeaki  aa  one  who 
Udeva  every  ward  he  $ay9.**  Mndi  of  pnlptt  povrer 
onder  Qod  depends  on  that — admits  of  that  ex- 
planation, or  of  one  allied  to  it.  They  make  others 
feel  who  feel  themseWes. — Gutkrie. 

4189.  yOWEB»  Conidoummi  ol  Oorr^^on 
Tie  wing  the  pictures  of  other  artists,  is  reported  to 
have  s2id,  " X  too  am  a  painter." — B, 

41M.  POWER,  of  HidT  Splxik  and  nrifala. 

Ohuroh  histoiy  opens,  in  the  second  chapter  of  the 
Aots  of  the  Apostles,  with  an  account  of  a  notable 
revival — a  pentecoetal  outpouring  of  the  Spirit.  In 
the  patristic  period  Ohnstianity  was  revived  in 
many  countries,  sometimes  on  new  fields  planting 
its  heavenly  seed  on  fresh  earthly  soil,  but  some- 
times on  itself,  putting  new  life  into  the  old  forms, 
new  blood  into  the  old  body.  So  In  the  Catholic 
ages  OhritUanUjf  imm  often  revived  through  the 
inissionartes  and  the  mystics.  It  was  revived 
through  Luther  and  Hubs.  It  was  revived  through 
WydlSfe,  and  through  the  Anglican  Fathers,  through 
the  pious  Puritans,  through  the  Wealeys  and  their 
fiery-hearted  friends.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  roused, 
directed,  blessed  believers,  and  thus  borne  forward 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  among  men. — Buntingion. 


419L  POWER,  Of  penonal  Inflgonoa.  It 
in  the  year  1790  that  my  heart  was  effectually  im- 
prMsed  tn  coneequenee  of  an  aequaintanee  with  a 
rdiffiout  man.  This  gentleman  having  called  one 
Sunday  evening,  out  of  complaisance  I  gave  the 
oonvenation  a  religious  turn.  Among  other  things, 
I  asked  him  whether  he'  believed  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  Divine  grace  ;  whether  or  not  it  was  a  fiction 
impMed  bygrave  and  austere  persons  from  their  own 
fancies.  He  took  occasipn,  from  this  inquiry,  to 
enlarge  much  upon  the  subject ;  he  spoke  with  zeal 
and  earnestness,  and  chiefly  in  Scripture  language, 
and  concluded  with  a  very  affecting  address  to  the 
conscience  and  the  heart  I  had  not  the  least  desire, 
that  I  recollect,  of  being  benefited  by  this  conver- 
sation ;  but  while  he  spoke  I  listened  to  him  with 
earnestness ;  and  before  1  was  aware  a  most  powerful 
impression  was  made  upon  my  mind,  and  I  conceived 
the  instant  resolution  of  reforming  my  life.  On  that 
evening  I  had  an  engagement  which  I  could  not  now 
approve ;  notwithstanding  what  had  passed,  I,  how- 
ever, resolved  to  go ;  but  as  I  went  along,  and  had 
time  to  reflect  upon  what  I  had  heard,  I  half  wished 
that  it  might  not  be  kept  It  turned  out  as  I  de- 
sired. I  hurried  home,  and  locked  myself  up  in  my 
beddbamber ;  I  fell  on  my  knees  and  endeavoured 
to  pray. — Dr,  Buchanan. 

4199.  POWER»  Of  imall  thlngi.  Professor  Tyn- 
dall,  discoursing  upon  the  chemical  action  of  short 
waves  of  ether,  states,  as  a  most  remarkable  fact, 
that  the  waves  which  have  up  to  this  time  been 
most  effectual  in  shaking  asunder  the  atoms  of  com- 
pound molecules  are  those  of  least  mechanical  power. 
**BiOaw§"  he  instructively  adds,  "are  incompetent 
to  produce  effects  which  are  rMdily  produced  by 
riffUi"  It  is  even  so  within  the  sphere  of  our 
special  aotlvitj.  "Qod  hath  chosen  the  weak  things 
of  the  world  to  oomponnd  the  ihhigs  which  are 
mighty."— I>r.  Parker. 

4199.  POWER,  ono  want  of  lOML  Theohief  aim 
and  labour  of  Boulton  was  the  practical  introduction 


of  Watt's  steam-engine  as  the  great  working  power 
of  England.  With  pride,  he  said  to  Boswell,  when 
visiting  Soho^  *^I  sell  here,  sir,  what  all  the  world 
to  have— PowxB."— iSfaiiZet. 


4194  POWER,  Seat  oL  The  other  day  I  was  up 
in  Lancashire,  and  my  host  took  me  to  see  one  of 
those  monster  factories  which  are  the  wonders  of 
civilisation,  covering  acres  of  ground — ^nobody  knows 
how  many  stories  nigh,  and  how  many  hundreds  of 
windows  they  have  to  let  in  the  light  upon  the 
industrious  work-people  inside.  As  I  walked  in 
and  through  those  rooms,  and  went  from  one  story 
to  another,  and  saw  the  rolling  of  the  pinions  and 
heard  the  rattling  of  the  wheels,  and  felt  the  vibration 
of  the  floor  beneath  my  feet,  while  the  raw  material 
was  being,  as  by  magic,  brought  out  at  the  other 
end  to  be  a  robe  for  a  peasant  or  a  prince,  I  said, 
"Why,  where  in  the  world  is  the  moUve-power  thai 
mti  all  thi$  to  workt*'  He  took  me  out  of  the  build- 
ing altoffether,  to  a  little  circumscribed  place  beneath, 
where  there  was  only  one  door  and  a  window  to  the 
whole  room ;  but  through  the  opesD.  door  I  saw  the 
great  piston  moving  in  silent  and  majestic  power  as 
it  was  doing  this  wondrous  work.  *'  There,  said  he, 
"  is  the  mighty  force  that  sets  the  work  in  motion." 

4196.  POWER,  Beent  of.  A  celebrated  divine, 
who  was  remarkable  in  the  first  period  of  his  ministry 
for  a  boisterous  mode  of  preaching,  suddenly  changed 
his  whole  manner  in  the  pulpit,  and  adopted  a  mild 
and  dispassionate  mode  of  delivery.  One  of  his 
brethren  then  inaoired  of  him  what  had  induced 
him  to  make  the  cnange.  He  replied,  "  When  I  was 
young  I  thought  it  was  the  thunder  that  killed  the 
people ;  but  when  I  grew  older  and  wiser  I  dis- 
covered that  it  was  the  lightning.  So  I  determined 
to  thunder  less  and  lighten  more." — I>r,  Afi&iff, 

4194.  PRACTICE,  and  moept  The  Bev.  Mr. 
Kelly,  of  Ayr,  once  preached  an  excellent  sermon 
from  the  parable  of  the  man  who  fell  among  thieves. 
He  was  particularly  severe  on  the  conduct  of  the 
priest  who  saw  him,  and  ministered  not  unto  him, 
but  passed  by  on  the  other  side ;  and  in  an  animated 
and  pathetic  flow  of  eloquence,  he  ezclaimedi  "What ! 
not  even  the  servant  of  the  Almighty  I  he  whose 
tongue  was  engaged  in  the  work  of  charity,  whose 
bosom  was  appointed  the  seat  of  brotherly  love, 
whose  heart  the  emblem  of  pity ;  did  he  refuse  to 
stretch  forth  his  hand,  and  to  take  the  mantle  from 
his  shoulders  to  cover  the  nakedneas  of  wo6  ?  If  he 
refused,  if  the  shepherd  himself  went  astray,  was  it 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  flock  followed  I "  The 
next  day,  when  the  river  vras  much  increased  in 
height,  a  boy  was  swept  overboard,  from  a  small 
boiS,  by  the  force  of  the  current  A  great  con- 
course of  people  were  assembled,  but  none  of  them 
attempted  to  save  the  boy ;  when  Mr.  Kelly,  who 
was  dressed  in  his  canonicsis,  threw  himself  from 
his  chamber  window  into  the  current,  and  at  the 
haiard  of  his  own  life  saved  that  of  the  boy. 

4197.  PRAISE,  aloud  and  Uf^kmg.  Billv'a 
whole  life  was  spent  in  praising  the  Lord,  and  for 
the  most  part  aloud,  n»  couldn't  help  himself; 
with  a  heart  always  in  tune,  every  influence,  every 
breath  shook  from  its  tremulous  chords  some  note 
of  thanksgiving.  "As  I  so  along  the  street,"  he 
said,  **  72^  t^  one /bo^  and  a  Msmt  (0  soy  *  OEofy  / ' 
and  I Hft  ftp  the  other,  and  it  eeeme  to  eay  *Amen/' 
and  they  keep  on  like  that  all  the  time  I  waOs,**   Pro- 
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bably  yoQ  would  have  oome  opon  him  Binging. 
"Bless  the  Lord,  I  can  sing/'  he  would  say;  "my 
Heavenly  Father  likes  to  hear  me  sing.  I  can't  sing 
BO  sweetly  as  some,  bot  my  Father  likes  to  hear  me 
sing  as  well  as  those  who  can  sing  better  than  I 
can.  My  Father  lihe$  to  hear  the  erow  at  wU  as  the 
nighHngale,  for  Be  made  them  both," — Life  of  BUly 
Bray, 

4198w  PRAIBE,  amid  the  dead.  After  the  battle 
of  Lenthen,  a  victory  on  which  the  veiy  existence  of 
Prussia  as  a  nation  depended,  a  grenadier  on  the 
field  of  carnage  began  to  sing,  "Thanks  be  to  God.'* 
At  once  the  whole  army  responded,  standing  in  the 
darkness  of  the  evening,  amid  thousands  of  &e  dead 
uplifting  the  hymn  of  praisa 

4199.  PRAISE,  a  duty  now.  Billy  Bray,  the 
Cornish  preacher,  was  a  constant  visitor  among  the 
sick  and  dying.  On  one  occasion  he  was  sitting  by 
the  bfcdside  of  a  Christian  brother  who  had  always 
been  very  reticent  and  afraid  to  confess  joyously  his 
faith  in  Christ  Now,  however,  he  was  filled  with 
gladness.  Turning  to  Billy,  whose  beaming  face 
and  sunny  words  had  done  much  to  produce  this 
joy,  he  said,  "O  Mr.  Bray,  I'm  so  happy  that  if  I 
bad  the  power  I'd  shout '  Glory.' "  "  Ha,  mon,"  said 
Billy,  **vhata  pityUwu  theedidn'i  thaiU^Cflory' 
when  thee  hadtt  the  power, " 

4iOa  PRAISE,  Goldnets  in.  "Rejoice  in  the 
Lord  always,  and  again  I  say  rejoice."  This  want 
of  laughing,  this  fear  of  being  joyful,  is  a  melancholy 
methmi  of  praise.  It  is  ungrateful  to  God.  I  would 
rather  dance  like  David  than  sit  still  like  some 
Christians.  I  remember  being  in  a  church  once  in 
America.  They  certainly  had  a  warm  church,  and 
that  was  pleasant;  but  in  one  sense  it  was  a  fine 
ice-house,  for  nobody  seemed  to  feel  any  joy.  When 
we  came  out  I  was  asked  what  I  thought  of  the 
service.  I  said  that  if  some  negro  had  come  in  and 
howled  out  an  "AUelujah"  it  would  have  been  a 
joy ;  but  nobody  had  shown  anything  except  conceit 
— it  was  all  intellectualisnu — George  Dawaon, 

4S0L  PRAISE,  due  to  Ckkl  One  of  our  nobility 
has  for  his  motto,  "I  will  maintain  it;"  but  the 
Christian  has  a  better  and  more  humble  one,  "  Thou 
heut  maintained  tt"  "God  and  my  right"  are 
united  by  my  faith ;  while,  God  lives  my  right  shall 
never.be  taken  from  me. — S^purgeon, 

480t.  PRAISE,  FalMi  Men  will  praise  thee  if 
thou  doest  good  to  thyself.  How  falsely  have  high- 
sounding  words  of  praise  been  applied.  "They 
who  call  Lorenzo  magnificent  are  welcome  to  call 
Savonarola  an  impostor." — Newman  ffalL 

4803.  PRAISE,  for  a  conrert  On  Easter  night 
in  the  year  887  a  renowned  father  and  bishop 
of  the  Church,  Ambrose^  stood  with  his  convert, 
Augustine,  before  the  principal  Christian  altar  in 
Mifirn.  The  latter  had  just  been  baptized — a 
mighty  triumph  over  Manichsean  error ;  and  the 
heart  of  Ambrose  swelled  with  joy  as  he  pronounced 
the  new  name  of  Augustine,  and  perhaps  had  some 
dim  prevision  of  the  greatness  to  which  that  name 
should  attain  in  the  army  of  the  Cross.  He  broke 
forth  in  the  ascription  of  praise  to  the  Author  of 
aU  good,  "We  praise  Thee,  O  God  I  We  acknow- 
ledge Thee  to  be  the  Lord  ! "  And  the  newly 
baptized  answered  in  the  same  strain  with  uplifted 
eyes  and  hands,  "  AU  the  earth  doth  worship  Thee, 


the  Father  everlasting  t "  Thus  in  alternate  strophes 
they  sang,  as  men  inspired  by  one  spirit,  that  sub- 
lime hymn  of  praise  the  "Te  Deum,"  which  has  since 
been  the  voice  of  the  Church  of  Christ  for  nigh 
fifteen  hundred  years. — Clerical  Library, 

4204.  PRAISE,  inconsistexLt,  Rewaxd  of.    In 

a  rural  congregation  in  Canada  the  people  were 
desirous  of  a  change  in  the  pastorate.  It  was 
resolved,  therefore,  that  a  deputation  should  be 
sent  respectfully  to  ask  him  to  demit  his  chaige. 
They  went  on  their  mission  with  no  little  trepida- 
tion, but  were  greatly  relieved  by  the  cordial  manner 
in  which  the  good  minister  received  them.  He 
listened  quietly  to  their  story,  and  at  once  acquiesced 
in  their  desire  that  he  would  resign.  Elated  with 
their  success,  they  hastened  to  report  results.  All 
were  greatly  gratified,  and  feeling  some  sense  of 
gratitude  to  the  minister  for  his  many  years  of  ser- 
vice, and  especially  for  his  ready  compliance  with 
their  wishes,  they  determined  to  present  him  with 
an  address  and  a  purse.  A  public  meeting  was 
held,  a^  which  an  address  was  read  to  the  pastor 
containing  many  expressions  of  gratitude  for  his 
manifold  labours,  and  of  affection  for  himself,  and 
the  purse  was  handed  to  him  as  a  token  of  their 
continued  esteem.  On  rising  to  reply  the  pastor 
was  deeply  moved.  He  stated  that,  influenced  by 
the  statements  of  the  elders  who  had  called  upon 
him,  he  had  resolved,  at  much  expense  of  feeling  to 
himself,  to  resign  his  charge.  Pausing  for  a  minute 
as  if  overcome  with  emotion,  he  went  on  to  say  that, 
in  view  of  the  affectionate  and  touching  address  he 
had  received,  so  very  numerously  signed,  and  accom- 
panied by  so  generous  a  gift,  he  felt  constrained  to 
abandon  his  purpose,  and  would  therefore  devote 
his  future  life  to  the  best  interests  of  a  people  who 
who  were  so  warmly  attached  to  him,  and  who  so 
highly  valued  his  humble  services. 

4205.  PRAISE,  in  affliotion.  Mr.  John  Fhilpot 
having  lain  for  some  time  in  the  Bishop  of  London's 
coal-house,  the  Bishop  sent  for  him,  and  amongst 
other  questions,  asked  him  why  they  were  "  so  merry 
in  prison,  singing  (as  the  prophet  speaks)  SseuUantee 
in  re&us  peteimia,  rejoicmg  in  your  naughtiness, 
whereas  you  should  rather  lament  and  be  sorry." 
Mr.  Philpot  answered,  "  My  lord,  the  mirth  which 
we  make  is  but  in  singing  certain  psalms,  as  we 
are  commanded  by  Paul,  to  r^oiee  in  the  Lord, 
singing  together  hymns  and  psalms,  for  we  are  in  a 
dark  comfortless  place,  and  therefore  we  thus  solaoe 
ourselves.  I  trusty  therefore,  your  lordship  will 
not  be  angiy,  seeing  the  Apostle  saith, '  it  any  be 
of  an  upright  heart,  let  him  sing  psalms  ; '  and  we, 
to  declare  that  we  are  of  an  upright  mind  to  God, 
though  we  are  in  misery,  yet  refresh  ourselves  with 
such  singing." — Samud  (mrhe, 

4209.  PRAISE,  in  aflliotloiL  *'  God  forgive  me 
mine  unthankfulness  and  unworthiness  of  so  great 
glory,"  as  that  martyr  said.  "  In  all  the  days  <3  my 
life  I  was  never  so  merzy  as  now  I  am  in  this  dark 
dungeon." — Trapp, 

4207.  PRAISE,  in  daagerouf  timef.  When 
Charles  the  Fifth  had  been  crowned  by  the  Pope 
and  installed  as  defender  of  the  faith  and  of  tne 
pontifical  dignity  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
Reformers  were  in  dismay,  while  the  Catholics 
were  generally  expecting  to  see  the  Protestants,  so 
I  GrandviUe  says,  "  flying  on  every  side,  like  timid 
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doves  upon  which  the  alpino  eagle  pounoes/' 
Luther,  00  D*Aubigne  tells  us,  however,  was  full  of 
faith,  and  revived  the  courage  of  his  friends  by 
composing  and  singing  with  his  fine  voice  that 
beautiful  hymn,  since  so  famous,  "  Ein'  fate  Burg 
itt  wmr  QoU  "— "  Oar  God  is  a  strong  tower  "— 

^  He  fights  for  us  our  ohsmpion  true, 
Sleot  oi  Ood  to  be  ourgulde. 
WhstisHisDamef   The  saolnted  One, 
The  God  of  armies  Het" 

4908.  PBAI8E,  iB  dying.  James  Hervey,  when 
Dr.  Stonehouse  saw  him  for  the  last  time,  about 
two  hours  before  he  expired,  pressed  upon  the  doctor 
in  the  most  affectionate  manner  his  everlasting 
concerns,  telling  him  "here  is  no  abiding-place." 
Stonehouse,  seeing  the  great  difficulty  and  pain  with 
which  he  rooke,  desired  that  he  would  spare  himself. 
**  No,"  said  he,  "  doctor,  no.  Yon  tell  me  I  have  but 
a  few  moments  to  live.  Oh  Ui  me  epend  them  in 
adoring  our  great  Redeemer.**  •  .  •  He  then  ex- 
patiated in  the  most  striking  manner  upon  these 
words  of  St.  Paul,  "  All  things  are  yours."  He  then 
paused  a  little,  and  with  great  serenity  in  his  coun- 
tenance quoted  those  triumphant  words,  "Lord, 
now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation."  '*  There, 
doctor,  is  my  cordial.  What  are  all  the  cordials 
to  the  dying  compared  to  the  salvation  of  Christ  ? " 
In  his  last  moments  he  exclaimed  two  or  three 
times,  "  Precious  salvation  ! "  and  then,  leaning  his 
head  against  the  side  of  the  easy-chair  in  which 
he  sat,  ne  shut  his  eyes  and  fell  asleep. — Romaine 
(eondenied). 


PBAI8B,  In  heftTSB.  *'I  do  not  so  to 
heaven  to  be  advanced,"  said  Brainard  on  his  djring 
bed  to  Jonathan  Edwards,  his  biographer,  "  but  to 
give  honour  to  (}od.  It  is  no  matter  where  I 
shall  be  stationed  in  heaven,  whether  I  have  a  high 
or  low  seat  there,  but  to  live  and  please  and  glorify 
Ood.  .  .  .  My  heaven  is  to  please  Gkxl  and  glorify 
Him,  and  give  all  to  Him,  and  to  be  wholly  devoted 
to  His  glory." — Bomaine, 

4Sia  PBAI8E,  in  hMiTiiL  Bonaventnre  reports 
that  St.  Francis,  hearing  an  angel  a  little  while 
playing  on  a  harp,  was  so  moved  with  extra- 
ordinary delight,  that  he  thought  himself  in  another 
world.  Oh  !  what  a  **ftdne$a  of  joy"  will  it  be  to 
hear  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels,  accompanied 
with  a  number  of  happy  saints  which  no  man  is  able 
to  number,  all  at  once  sing  together — *'  Hallelnjah, 
holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was,  and 
is,  and  is  to  come  1 " — John  Boyt, 

4811.  PBAISE,  Inipixfng  Influenoe  of.  Referring 
to  the  moment  when  he  penned  his  chorus,  **  Halle- 
lujah 1  for  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth," 
Handel  once  remarked,  "  Then  I  did  think  I  could 
see  all  heaven  before  me,  and  the  great  God  Him- 
self."— Mutieal  Anecdotes. 

4312.  PRAISE,  Our  own.  A  gentleman  in  one 
of  his  evening  examinations  recollecting  that  he  had 
heard  himself  praised,  and  being  conscious  that  he 
heard  it  with  delight,  taking  honour  to  himself,  and 
not  giving  God  the  glory,  made  this  memorandum 
In  his  diary,  **  To  day  1  have  been  uaihing  my  eoul 
inpoiton,** 

4318.  PRAISE,  Midnight.  John  Welch,  the 
old  Scotoh  minister,  used  to  put  a  plaid  across  his 


bed  on  cold  nights,  and  some  one  asked  him  why  ha 
put  that  there.  He  said,  *'  Oh,  sometimes  in  the 
night  I  want  to  sing  the  pnises  of  Jesus,  and  I  get 
down  and  pray.  Then  I  just  take  that  plaid  and 
wrap  it  around  me  to  keep  myself  from  the  cold.*' 
— Talmage. 

4814.  PRAISE,  ProfiaiiionaL  Dr.  Chalmers, 
preaching  in  a  fashionable  church,  once  complained 
because  no  one  in  the  congregation  sang  the  praises 
of  God  except  those  who  were  paid  for  it,-— J.  B, 
Chugh. 

4815.  PRAISE,  Songs  of.  During  the  night 
which  followed  the  battle  of  Shiloh  a  wounded 
man,  nnable  to  rise  from  the  ground,  felt  impelled, 
with  such  strength  as  he  posseisod,  to  sinff  a  hymn. 
Another  of  the  wounded  near  him  caught  up  the 
strain,  and  then  another  and  another,  till  far  and 
wide  oyer  the  field,  cumbered  with  dead  and  dying 
men,  there  arose  a  song  of  praise. — Rlihu  BwrriU. 

4818.  PRAYER,  8  oonstant  prtTilegs.  In  the 
vestibule  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  is  a  doorway  which 
is  walled  up  and  marked  with  a  cross.  It  is  opened 
but  four  tunes  in  a  century ;  on  Christmas-eve, 
once  in  twenty-five  years,  the  Pope  approaches  it 
in  princely  state,  with  the  retinue  of  cardinals  in 
attendance,  and  begins  the  demolition  of  the  door 
by  striking  it  thrice  with  a  silver  hammer.  When 
the  passage  is  opened  the  multitude  pass  into  the 
nave  of  the  cathedral,  and  up  to  the  altar  by  an 
avenue  which  the  majority  of  them  never  entered 
thus  before,  and  never  will  enter  thus  again. 
Imagine  that  the  way  to  the  throne  of  grace  were 
like  the  Porta  Santa,  inaccessible  save  once  in  a 
Quarter  of  a  century,  on  the  25th  of  December ! 
Wiih  v>hat  tolicUude  we  should  wut  for  the  coming 
of  the  holy  day  ! — (Zerieal  Library. 

4817.  PRATER,  a  euro  for  railing.  A  person 
came  to  Mr.  Longdon  one  day  and  said,  "  I  have 
something  against  you,  and  I  am  come  to  tell  you 
of  it"  "Do  walk  in,  sir,"  he  replied;  "you  are 
my  best  friend ;  if  I  could  but  engage  my  friends 
to  be  faithful  with  me,  I  should  be  sure  to  prosper ; 
but,  if  you  please,  we  will  both  pray  in  the  first 
place,  and  ask  the  blessing  of  God  upon  our  inter- 
view." After  they  rose  from  their  knees,  and  had 
been  much  blessed  together,  he  said,  "  Now  I  will 
thank  you,  my  brotiier,  to  tell  me  what  it  is  that 
you  have  against  me."  "Oh,"  said  the  man,  "I 
really  don't  know  what  it  is ;  if  if  oZf  yone,  and 
I  beUeve  I  was  in  the  wrong."— i 


4818.  PRATERi  A  first.  I  remember  now  one 
of  those  first  prayers  that  welled  out  of  a  full  heart, 
rude  in  language,  but  deep  and  pure  in  feeling  : — 
"O  Lord,  you  know  how  I  have  been  knocked 
about  in  the  world,  and  growed  up  in  publicB,  and 
never  had  any  one  to  care  for  my  soul,  till  our 
blessed  handmaiden  came  to  teach  us  about  our 
Saviour,  and  about  our  Father  in  heaven." — EUiee 
Hopkim. 

4818.  PRATER,  a  means  of  protection.  On 
board  a  British  man-of-war  there  was  but  one  Bible 
among  seven  hundred  men.  This  belouffed  to  a 
pious  sailor  who  had  made  a  good  use  of  it  He 
had  read  it  to  his  comrades^  and,  by  God*s  blessings 
on  his  labours,  a  little  band  of  praying  men  was 
formed  that  numbered  thirteea  One  d^  this  ship 
I  was  going  into  battle.    Just  before  the  fight  begaa 
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ifaeso  thirteen  men  met  together  to  spend  ft  few 
moments  in  prayer.  They  committed  themselves 
to  Grod's  care,  not  expecting  to  meet  again  in  this 
world.  Their  ship  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 
All  around  them  men  were  stricken  down  by  death. 
Two  of  these  men  were  stationed  with  three  others 
in  charge  of  one  of  the  guns.  The  other  three  men 
were  k^ed  by  a  single  cannon-ball,  but  there  in 
safety  stood  the  two  praying  men.  They  had 
agreed  that  when  the  battle  was  over  those  who 
might  still  be  alive  should  meet  if  possible.  They 
met  soon  after,  and  what  was  their  joy  to  find  the 
whole  thirteen  were  there.  Not  one  of  them  had 
even  been  wounded.  What  a  blessed  shelter  it  was 
that  protected  those  men  of  prayer  I — Rev,  Richard 
Newton, 

422a  PRATEB,  a  meaiiB  of  nfety.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Bradbury  was  remarkable  for  punctuality 
in  the  time  he  devoted  to  family  worship.  One 
evening  when  the  bell  had  rung  the  servants  went 
up  to  prayer,  and  forgot  to  shut  the  area  door  next 
the  street.  Some  men  observed  the  door  open,  and 
one  of  them  entered  the  house  to  rob  it.  Creeping 
upetaizB,  he  heard  the  old  gentleman  praying  that 
€^od  would  preserve  his  house  from  thieves.  The 
man  was  thunderstruck,  and  unable  to  persist  in 
his  design.  He  returned  and  told  the  circumstance 
to  his  companions,  who  abused  him  on  account  of 
his  timidity ;  but  he  was  so  affected  that,  some  time 
after,  he  related  the  circumstance  to  Mr.  Bradbury, 
an(L  became  an  attendant  on  his  ministry. 

4221.  PSATEB,  a  means  of  testing  otIL  An 
angel,  says  our  great  poet,  keeping  ward  and  watch 
on  the  battlements  of  heaven,  caught  sight  of  Satan 
as  he  sailed  on  broad  wing  from  hell  to  this  world 
of  ours.  The  celestial  sentinel  shot  down  like  a 
sunbeam  to  the  earth,  and  communicated  the  alarm 
to  the  guard  at  the  gates  of  Paradise.  Search  was 
made  for  the  enemy,  but  for  a  time  without  success. 
Ithuriel  at  length  .entered  a  bower  whose  floweiy 
roof  ''showered  roses  which  the  mom  repaired," 
and  where  our  first  parents,  *'  lulled  by  nightingales, 
embracing  slept"  There  he  saw  a  toad  sitting 
squat  by  the  ear  of  Eve.  His  suspicions  were 
awakened.  In  his  hand  he  bore  a  spear  which  had 
the  power  of  revealing  truth,  unmasking  falsehood, 
and  making  all  things  to  stand  out  in  their  genuine 
colours.  He  touched  the  reptile  with  it.  That 
instant  the  toad,  which  had  been  breathing  horrid 
dreams  into  the  woman's  ear,  changes  its  shape, 
and  there,  confronting  him  face  to  face,  stands 
the  proud,  malignant,  haughty  form  of  the  Prince  of 
Darkness.  With  such  a  spear  as  that  with  which 
Milton,  in  this  flight  of  fancy,  arms  Ithuriel,  prayer 
arms  us. — Guthrie, 

4222.  FBAYER,  a  necessity  in  life.  A  poor 
man  once  went  to  a  pious  minister  and  said,  "  Mr. 
Carter,  what  will  become  of  me  ?  I  work  hard,  and 
fare  hard,  and  yet  I  cannot  thrive."  Mr.  Carter 
xmswered,  '*  Still  you  want  one  thing ;  I  will  tell  you 
what  you  shall  do.  Work  hard,  and  fare  hard,  and 
pray  hard  ;  and  I  will  warrant  you  shall  thriva" 

4228.  PEAYEB,  A  place  for.  ''Where  do  you 
find  a  place  to  pray  in  ? "  was  asked  of  a  pious 
sailor  on  board  a  whaling-ship.  "Oh,"  he  said, 
"  I  can  always  find  a  quiet  spot  at  the  masthead. 
Where  there  is  a  heart  to  pray  it  is  easy  enough  to 
find  a  place." 


4224.  PRATEBk  a  protection.  It  is  related  of 
Dr.  Morrison,  the  first  Protestant  missionary  to 
China,  that  when  at  New  York,  on  his  way  to  his 
field  of  labour,  he  was  placed  in  an  apartment  where 
a  little  child  had  already  ffone  to  sleep.  Awaking 
in  the  morning,  she  tumea  in  her  little  crib  to  talk 
to  her  mother;  but,  seeing  a  stranger  where  she 
expected  to  find  her  parents,  she  raised  herself  with 
a  look  of  alarm,  and  fixing  her  eyes  on  his  face,  she 
said,  "  Man,  do  you  pray  to  Qod  f  "  "  Oh  yes,  my 
dear,"  said  the  missionary,  "  every  day.  Qod  is  my 
best  friend."  The  little  girl  laid  her  head  back  on 
the  pillow  and  fell  asleep,  as  if  she  felt  there  could 
be  no  danger  with  a  stranger  who  lived  in  the  habit 
of  prayer. 

4226.  PSA7SB,  A  short.  A  little  daughter  of 
Charles  I.  died  when  only  fours  years  old.  When 
on  her  deathbed  she  was  desired  by  one  of  her 
servants  to  pray.  She  said  she  oould  not  say  her 
long  prayer,  meaning  the  "Lord's  Prayer,"  but 
that  she  would  try  to  say  her  short  one.  ^  Lighten 
my  darkness,  O  Lord  Qod,  and  let  me  not  sleep  the 
sleep  of  death."  As  she  said  this  she  laid  her  little 
head  on  the  pillow  and  expired. 

4226.  PRAYER^  A  speoiaL  The  late  Bishop 
Heber,  on  each  new  incident  of  his  history^  or  on 
the  eve  of  any  undertaking,  used  to  compose  a  brief 
prayer,  imploring  special  help  and  guidance. 

4227.  PRATEB,  a  support.  Melanchthon,  going 
once  upon  some  great  service  for  the  Church  cS 
Christ,  and  having  many  doubts  and  fears  about 
the  success  of  his  business,  was  greatly  relieved  by 
a  company  of  poor  women  and  children,  whom  he 
found  praying  together  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
Church. — Whitecross. 

4228.  PBATEB,  a  test  One  night,  during  the 
Revolutionary  war,  near  a  British  camp  not  far  from 
the  Hudson,  a  EUghland  soldier  was  caught  creeping 
stealthily  back  to  his  quarters  out  of  the  woods. 
He  was  taken  before  the  commanding  ofiicer,  and 
charged  with  holding  communication  with  the  enemy. 
The  poor  Highlander  pleaded  that  he  had  only  gone 
into  the  woods  to  pray  by  himself.  That  was  his 
only  defence.  The  commanding  officer  was  himself 
a  Scotchman,  and  a  Presbyterian,  but  he  felt  no 
tenderness  for  the  culprit  "  Have  you  been  in  the 
habit,  sir,  of  spending  hours  in  private  prayer  ? "  he 
asked  sternly.  "Yes,  sir."  "Then  down  on  your 
knees  and  pray  now"  thundered  the  officer.  " You 
never  before  had  so  much  need  of  it."  Expecting 
immediate  death,  the  soldier  knelt  ^ncl  poured  out 
his  soul  in  a  prayer  that,  for  aptness  and  simple  ex- 
pressive eloquence,  could  have  been  inspired  only  by 
the  piety  of  a  Christian.  "You  may  go,"  said  the 
officer  when  he  had  done.  "  I  believe  your  story. 
If  yoa  had  not  been  often  at  drill,  you  couldn't  have 
got  on  so  well  at  review." 

4229.  PEA7EB,  a  test  Keshub  Chunder  Sen 
(in  an  interview  with  Dr.  Pusey),  while  defending 
his  own  position  towards  Christianity,  burst  out  into 
an  eloquent  panegyric  on  prayer,  which  ended  with 
the  words,  "  I  am  always  praying."  This  touched 
Pusey's  heart  and  he  said,  "Then  you  cannot  be  far 
wrong." — Max  MuUer, 

4280.  PRATEB,  Abundant  answer  to.    Ellioe 

Hopkins,  in  her  story  of  Miss  Robinson's  work 

among  our  soldiers  at  Portsmouth,  relates  that  when 
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tbe  "IiiBtitata''  wis  iSxst  projected  Mia  Robintosi 
one  daj  went  to  her,  ftlmoit  m  deipair  a>t  the  hope- 
len  aspect  of  affain.  Opposition  to  the  aoheme  was 
strong,  and  fands  were  sorely  needed.  The  look- 
out was  dark  «nongh,  bat  the  eye  of  faith  piereed 
the  gloom.  "We  Imelt  down,"  says  Miss  Hopkins, 
'*and  prayed,  that,  ifU  was  HiM  wUl,  He  would  give 
ns  the  means  to  stay  this  flood  of  iniquity  that  was 
sweeping  away  His  work  in  the  army,  and  enable 
us  to  do  the  right  thing.  I  fear  our  faith  was  not 
strong  enough,"  she  continues,  *'  to  ask  for  more  than 
a  few  hundreds,  but  still  it  was  the  prayer  of  faith. 
The  answer  to  that  prayer  was  £16,000."— if*/*. 

428L  PBATEB»  and  cflmmirniflii  with  CM.  It 
has  <mly  been  a  short  time  since  you  could  send  mes- 
sages on  the  same  wire  in  opposite  directions  and  at 
the  same  time ;  but  for  thousands  of  years  there  had 
been  such  communications  between  heaven  and  earth 
— between  Qod  and  the  human  soul — ^both  speaking 
instantaneously,  and  at  the  same  time. — Tomage, 

4S8S.  FBATBB»  and  ereada.  When  one  of  your 
little  brothers  asks  you  to  lend  him  your  knife,  do 
you  inquire  first  what  is  the  state  of  his  mind  ?  If 
you  do,  what  reply  can  he  make  but  this:  "The 
state  of  my  miiui  is^  I  want  your  knifOi" — Mr$, 
PrenHti. 

4ftS8.  FBATEB,  and  duty.  "When  I  made  my 
last  Toyage  in  the  'Cornelia,* "  said  a  misdonaiy  of  the 
American  Seamen's  Mission,  "we  were  oTcrtaken 
by  a  heavy  storm.  When  at  its  worst  the  top-sail 
had  to  be  arranged,  and  the  mate  ordered  a  boy  to 
go  aloft.  The  boy  stood  a  moment  as  if  thinking, 
but  with  uncovered  head,  then  besan  to  dimU    lity 

2es  followed  him  till  I  was  giddy,  and  turning  to 
e  mate,  I  asked  why  he  had  sent  one  so  young. 
<I  did  it»'  said  be,  *to  save  lifa  We  lose  men, 
but  a  boy  never.  See  how  he  climbs  like  a  cat' 
Tears  were  in  iny  eyeS|  for  I  feared  he  might  fall ; 
but  after  some  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  he  de- 
scended to  the  deck  in  safety.  Later  in  Uie  day  I 
asked  him  what  he  had  done  when  he  stood  as  if 
thinking.  'I  prayed,*  '  Do  you  often  pray,  my  son  f 
'Yes,  sir.  I  thought  this  time  I  might  not  come 
down  again  in  safety,  and  so  I  commended  my  soul  to 
God.'  *WhoUughtyontoprayT*  Mymatheruad 
my  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  I  have  never  left  off 
the  custom. '  '  What  book  was  it  I  saw  in  your  jacket 
just  before  you  dimbed  ? ' '  *  My  New  Testament ;  I 
cany  it  dose  to  my  hearti  that  if  danger  comes  I 
may  be  ready.' " 

4284.  FEAYEBi  and  faitlL  A  cfaurdi  gatherinff 
was  to  take  place  at  Micklefield,  and  Samuel  had 
promised  two  loads,  of  com  for  their  use.  The  day 
fixed  drew  near,  but  there  was  no'flour  in  the  house, 
and  the  windmills,  in  consequence  of  a  long  calm, 
stretched  out  their  arms  in  vain  to  catch  the  rising 
breezes.  In  the  midst  of  this  death-like  quiet 
Samuel  carried  his  com  to  the  mill  nearest  his  own 
residence,  and  requested  the  miller  to  unfurl  his 
sails.  The  miller  objected,  stating  that  there  was 
"  no  wind."  Samud,  on  the  other  hand,  continued 
to  urge  his  request,  saying,  "/wi'fl  go  and  pray  vhiU 
you  spread  the  doUi'*  More  with  a  view  of  gratify- 
ing the  applicant  than  of  any  faith  he  had,  the  man 
stretched  the  canvas.  No  sooner  had  he  done  this 
than,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  a  fine  breese  sprans 
up^  the  fans  whirled  around,  the  com  was  converted 
into  meal,  and  Samud  returned  with  his  burden 


rejoidn^  and  had  everything  in  readinen  for  tiie 
festival  In  the  meantime  a  neighbour  who  had 
seen  the  fan  in  vigorous  motion  took  also  some  com 
to  be  ground ;  but  the  wind  bad  dropped,  and  the 
miller  remarked  to  him,  "  Ton  had  better  send  for 
Sammy  Hick  to  pray  for  the  wind  again." — L^e  of 
SamuiffidL 

4i8S.  FBATEB,  and  nan'a  duty.  A  Gennan 
priest,  walking  with  his  parishionen  in  procession 
over  their  fidds  to  bless  them,  when  he  came  to  an 
unpromising  crop  would  pais  on,  saying,  '^Mere 
prayert  awul  noiking  ;  this  must  have  manure." 


FBATEB,  and  mmn'a  aflSorta.  A  doctor 
was  once  attending  a  poor  woman  in  labour ;  it  was 
a  desperate  case,  requirinff  a  cool  head  and  a  firm 
will.  The  good  man — for  he  was  good — had  neither 
of  these,  and  losing  his  presence  of  mind,  gave  up 
the  poor  woman  as  lost,  and  retired  into  Uie  next 
room  to  pray  for  her.  Another  doctor,  who,  perhaps, 
wanted  what  the  first  one  had,  and  certainly  had 
what  he  wanted — ^brains  and  courage — ^meanwhila 

arrived,  and  called  out^  "Where  is  Dr.  1" 

"  Oh,  he  has  ffone  into  the  next  room  to  pray ! " 
"Pray !  Tell  him  to  come  here  this  moment  and 
help  me  ;  As  eaa  isorl;  and  pray  too  ;  "  and  with  his 
assistance  the  doctor  saved  that  woman's  life.— /oAa 

4287.  PBATEBiandiiatiuallaw.  The  minister 
of  a  rural  parish  having  neglected  to  pray  for  rain 
in  a  time  of  drought,  a  deputation  was  appointed  to 
wait  upon  him,  and  remonstrate  with  hun  on  the 
subject  After  hearing  what  they  had  to  say,  he 
replied,  "  Wed,  wed,  I'll  pray  for  rain  to  please  ye ; 
but  the  feint  a  drap  ve'll  get  till  the  change  o'  the 
moon." — Jamet  DougUu,  PILD. 

4288.  FBATEB,  and  natuzal  law.  Some  time 
ago,  being  at  Binghamton,  in  the  United  States,  I 
went  to  see  the  machinery  wherewith  that  dty  is 
supplied  with  water.  In  a  small  house  on  the  bank 
of  the  Susquehannah  there  is  an  engine  which  goes 
night  and  day  pumping  water  into  the  mainsL  The 
demand  for  water  acts  on  a  governor  on  the  engine 
and  regulates  its  motion,  so  that  the  more  water  is 
drawn  off  the  faster  the  engine  goesL  Then  when  a 
^re  occun  an  alarm-bell  is  rung,  on  hearing  which 
the  engineer  gears  on  some  extra  machinery,  which 
causes  the  engine  to  move  more  rapidly,  and  charges 
the  ordinary  mains  to  their  fullest  capadty,  so  that 
they  can  send  water  through  the  hose  to  the  top  of 
the  highest  building  in  the  place.  Now,  if  men  can 
thus  construct  an  engine  whereby,  through  ordinary 
and  already  existing  diaimds,  an  emergency  of  prayer 
may  be  met,  why  cannot  Qod  do  ike  oame  in  this 
machine  which  we  call  the  universe  I  As  we  under- 
stand the  matter,  it  is  thus  He  does  proceed.  He 
uses  His  natural  laws  for  the  canrinff  forward  of 
His  purposes  in  grace,  and  for  the  help  of  His 
believing  children. — TayUr, 

4889.  FBATEB,  and  praaohing.  The  jnous 
George  Herbert  built  a  new  churoh  at  lAyton 
Ecclesia,  near  Spalding,  and  bv  his  order  the  read- 
ing-pew and  pulpit  were  a  little  distant  from  each 
other,  and  both  of  an  equal  height ;  for  lie  often 
said,  "Thev  should  neither  have  a  precedency  or 
priority  of  the  other ;  but  that  prayer  and  preaching, 
being  equally  useful,  might  agree  like  brethren,  and 
have  an  equal  honour  and  estimatioiL" — IfAiteeroif. 
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PBA7EB»  and  prtaohlag.  A  oertoin 
preacher,  whose  sermons  oonTorted  men  by  soores, 
reoeived  a  rsTeUtion  from  heaven  that  not  one  of 
the  oonvendons  was  owing  to  his  talents  or  eloqnenoe, 
bat  all  to  the  prayers  of  an  illiterate  lay-brother, 
who  sat  on  the  pulpit  steps  pleading  all  the  time 
for  the  saooess  of  the  sennon. — Spurgeon^ 

4241.  PRATEB,  and  reproot  A  lady  in  Germany, 
who  had  been  a  sincere  follower  of  Christ,  but  whose 
husband  was  still  unrenewed,  was  very  mudi  afflicted 
on  his  account^  and  told  a  clergyman  that  she  had 
done  aU  in  her  power  in  persuading  and  beseeching 
him  to  turn  from  his  evil  practices,  to  no  effect. 
"Madam,"  said  he,  "ialh  more  to  Ood  about  your 
hiuband,  and  less  to  your  husband  about  Grod." 

4242.  PBA7EB,aiidreaig]Uition.  LordBoling- 
broke  once  asked  Lady  Huntingdon  how  she  re- 
conciled prayer  to  Qod  for  particmar  blessings,  with 
absolute  resignation  to  the  Divine  wilL  '*Very 
easy,"  answered  her  ladyship ;  "  just  as  if  I  were 
to  offer  a  petition  to  a  monarch  of  whose  kindness 
and  wisdom  I  have  the  highest  opinion.  In  such 
a  case  my  language  would  Im,  '  I  wish  you  to  bestow 
on  me  such  a  favour ;  but  vour  Majesty  knows  better 
than  I  how  far  it  would  be  agreeable  to  you,  or 
right  in  itself,  to  grant  my  desira.  I  therefore  eon- 
teiU  mym^fwiih  humbly  prtBenUng  mypdUiou,  and 
leave  the  event  of  it  entirely  to  you.** 

4248.  PBAYES,  and  rariTala.  The  great  re- 
vival in  New  Tork  in  1858-9  began  in  answer  to 
the  earnest  believing  prayers  of  one  man.  After 
long  waiting  upon  Qod,  asking  Him  to  show  him 
what  He  would  have  him  to  do^  and  becoming  more 
and  more  confident  that  God  would  show  him  the 
way  through  which  hundreds  might  be  influenced 
for  their  souls'  good,  he  at  last  began  a  noon-day 
prayer>meeting.  The  first  half-hour  no  one  came, 
and  he  prayed  through  it  alone.  At  half -past  twelve 
the  step  of  a  solita^  individual  was  heard  on  the 
stairs ;  others  came,  until  sts  made  up  the  whole 
company.  His  record  of  that  meeting  was,  **The 
Lord  woi  wUh  U9  to  bleu  im."  Of  those  six,  one  was 
a  Presbyterian,  one  a  Baptist,  another  a  Gongreffa- 
tionalist,  and  another  a  Reformed  Dutch." — The 
Power  of  Prayer, 

4244.  PRATER,  and  ib*  VMsm  "WSL  When 
Augustine  was  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Rome, 
where  she  knew  be  would  have  to  encounter  so 
many  temptations,  Monica  prayed  for  the  prevention 
of  his  guing.  But,  after  all,  lie  went,  amd  wa»  there 
oenveKUd,  and  led  to  cry  out  to  God. — TkfAuck. 

4245.  PRAYER,  and  tha  promiaei.  When  I 
first  amused  myself  with  going  out  to  sea,  when  the 
winds  arose  and  the  waves  became  a  little  rough  I 
found  a  difficulty  to  keep  my  legs  on  the  deck,  for 
I  tumbled  and  tossed  about  like  a  porpoise  on  the 
water.  At  last  I  caught  hold  of  a  rope  that  was 
floating  about,  and  then  I  was  enabled  to  stand  up- 
right. So  when  in  prayer  a  multitude  of  troublous 
thoughts  invade  your  peaoe^  or  when  the  winds  and 
waves  of  temptation  arise,  look  out  for  the  rope, 
lay  hold  of  it,  and  stay  yourself  on  the  faithfulness 
of  God  in  His  covenant  with  His  people  and  in  His 
promises.  Hold  fast  by  that  rope,  and  yon  shall 
stand.— i8b2<«r. 

4246.  PRATER,  and  workBi  A  poor  man  who 
bad  a  large  family  gave  them  a  very  comfortable 


support  while  he  was  in  health.  He  broke  his  leg, 
and  was  laid  up  for  some  weeks.  As  he  would  be 
for  some  time  destitute  of  the  means  of  grace,  it 
was  proposed  to  hold  a  prayer-meeting  at  his  house. 
The  meeting  was  led  by  Deacon  Brown.  A  loud 
knock  at  the  door  interrupted  the  service.  A  tall, 
lank,  blue-frocked  youngster  stood  at  the  door  with 
an  oz-gond  in  his  hand,  and  asked  to  see  Deacon 
Brown.  '*  Father  could  not  attend  this  meeting," 
he  said ;  **hut  he  terU  his  prayere,  and  they  are  out  in 
the  eart,"  They  were  brought  in,  in  the  shape  of 
potatoes,  beef,  pork,  and  com.  The  meeting  broke 
up  without  the  benediction.  Nor  did  the  poor 
fellow  suffer  during  his  whole  confinement  The 
substantial  prayers  of  the  donors  became  means  of 
grace." — Spurgeon, 

4247.  PRATES,  and  worka.  A  godly  minister 
was  asked  t>y  a  man  he  was  urging  to  a  better 
course  to  pray  for  him.  Drink  was  this  man's 
besetment,  and  it  had  taken  him  from  Christ  and 
from  his  church.  Our  friend  replied,  "  Two  things 
are  necessary  in  your  caao— fatting  as  well  as  prayer, 
Now  I  will  pray  if  you  will  fast"  The  man  would 
not  agree  to  abstain  from  drink,  and  so  our  friend 
said  prayer  would  be  of  no  avail  without  it  He 
knew  the  man,  and  most  likely  in  his  case  fasting 
was  just  as  necessary  as  prayer. — 61  Warner, 

4248.  PRATER,  Anawar  ta  A  pious  lady  in 
the  county  of  Hereford  was  one  day  in  her  closet 
praying.  She  felt  an  impression  resting  on  her. 
mind  to  send  Mr.  Hugh  Bourne  £60  for  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  Lord.  This  circumstance  she 
communicated  to  her  mother,  who  informed  her 
that  the  impression  might  not  be  from  the  Lord, 
and  she  had  better  (UBmiss  it  from  her  mind. 
This  she  tried  to  do,  but  could  not ;  the  impression 
continued^  She  again  mentioned  this  subject  to 
her  mother;  die  informed  her  daughter,  that  if 
the  feU  attured  that  it  %oat  of  the  Lwd,  tfie  thould 
comply^  and  send  it  The  question  was  started, 
''How  shall  we  know  that  he  needs  it?"  It  was 
suggested  that  if  her  brother  would  take  the  money 
and  inquire  on  the  spot,  it  would  be  clearly  known. 
The  next  morning  he  was  on  his  way  to  Bemersley, 
where  Mr.  Bourne  resided,  and  on  his  arrival  he 
had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Bourne.  He  asked  him 
if  he  had  been  praying  for  anything  special  Mr. 
Bourne  at  once  replied,  "Yes,  for  £50;  for  we 
are  in  great  need  of  that  sum."  The  brother  of  the 
ladv  at  once  saw  that  his  sister  was  rightly  guided, 
and  that  the  whole  matter  was  of  the  Lord  ;  and 
he  at  once  handed  him  the  cheque  for  the  £50.~ 
C.  T,  Harrii, 

4249.  PRATER,  Anawar  to.  A  pastor  entered 
his  study  one  Saturday  afternoon,  when  suddenly 
the  sermon  whid^  he  had  been  studying  during  the 
week  became  to  him  stale  and  dry.  He  lost  all 
interest  in  it  Instantly  another  text  lodged  into 
bis  mind,  which  he  ran  rapidly  out  into  a  sermon, 
and  preached  it  on  Sabbath  morning;  At  the  dose 
of  the  service  a  lady  belonging  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
family  remained  to  confer  mti  the  session  of  the 
church  respecting  a  profession  of  faith.  She  stated 
that  she  had  tlwt  mornuag  received  light  on  the 
way  of  salvation,  and  wantcHcl  to  give  herself  publicly 
to  Christ ;  that  the  sermon  met  her  case  fully ;  that 
if  she  had  written  out  her  views  and  feelings,  the 
answer  she  needed  could  not  have  been  better  stated. 
Two  facta  explain  this  change  of  subject  by  the 
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pastor.  (1.)  A  friend  of  the  lady  and  former  school- 
mate had  been  praying  for  her  eleven  years,  and 
though  until  lately  she  met  with  nothing  but  indif- 
ference, she  had  persevered  in  her  supplications,  and 
had  interested  her  pastor  and  other  friends  in  pray<> 
ing  for  her.  (2.)  One  of  these  friends  had  on  that 
Saturday  morning  wmUA  toUh  othen  in  praying  HuU 
the  potior  might  on  the  next  Sabbath  toy  gomkhing 
that  would  meet  the  case  of  this  lady,  who  was 
expected  to  be  present  in  the  church  on  that  morn- 
ing.— Chrittian  Age, 

4250.  FRATEB,  Aiiswor  to.  Some  two  years 
ago  a  poor  woman,  accompanied  hy  two  of  her 
neighbours,  came  to  my  vestry  in  deep  distress. 
Her  husband  had  fled  the  country  ;  in  her  sorrow 
she  went  to  the  house  of  Grod,  and  something  I  said 
in  the  sermon  made  her  think  I  was  personally 
familiar  with  her  case.  Of  course  I  had  known 
nothing  about  her.  It  was  a  general  illustration 
that  fitted  a  particular  case.  She  told  me  her  story, 
and  a  very  sad  one  it  was.  I  said,  **  There  is  nothing 
that  we  can  do  but  to  kneel  down  and  cry  to  the 
Lord  for  the  immediate  conversion  of  your  bus- 
band."  We  knelt  down,  and  I  prayed  that  the 
Lord  would  touch  the  heart  of  the  deserter,  convert 
his  soul,  and  brinff  him  back  to  his  home.  When 
we  rose  from  our  knees  I  said  to  the  poor  woman, 
**  Do  not  fret  about  the  matter.  I  feel  sure  your 
husband  will  come  home,f  and  that  he  will  yet 
become  connected  with  our  church."  She  went 
away,  and  I  fdgot  all  about  it.  Some  months  after 
she  reappeared  with  her  neighbours  and  a  man, 
whom  she  introduced  to  me  as  her  husband.  He 
had  indeed  come  back,  and  he  had  returned  a  eon- 
verted  man.  On  making  inquiry  and  comparing 
notes,  we  found  that  the  very  day  on  which  we  had 
prayed  for  his  conversion  he,  being  at  that  time  on 
board  a  ship  far  away  on  the  sea,  stumbled-  most 
unexpectedly  upon  a  stray  copy  of  one  of  my  ser- 
mons. He  read  it.  The  truth  went  to  his  heart 
He  repented  and  sought  the  Lord,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  he  returned  to  his  wife  and  to  his  daily 
calling.  He  was  admitted  a  member,  and  his  wife, 
who  up  to  that  time  had  not  been  a  member,  was 
also  received  among  us.  That  woman  does  not 
doubt  the  power  of  prayer. — Spurgeon, 

4361.  PBATEB,  aiisv«red  in  Ood'i  way.    The 

nestling  eaglet  leoks  up  to  the  majestic  flight  of  the 
soaring  eagle  through  heaven,  and  says,  "  Oh  that  I 
could  soar  as  bravely  ]  Teach  me,  teach  me  to  fly ! " 
And,  as  if  in  answer  to  the  wish,  the  parent  bird 
descends  and  teare  the  toft  nett  in  pieoet,  forcing  the 
restful  brood  forth  to  the  sweeping  winds.  And 
though  to  the  young  bird  it  may  seem  almost  cruel, 
yet  it  is  just  what  it  longed  for — ^this  is  teaching  it 
tofly!— Ff^odnooft/L 

426X  PRATEBk  amwend.  A  missionary  in  the 
West  Lidies  observed  a  little  boy  engaged  in  prayer, 
and  overheard  him  saying,  "  O  Lord  Jesns^  I  thank 
Thee  for  sending  big  sUp  into  my  country,  and 
wicked  men  to  steal  me,  and  bring  me  here  that  I 
might  hear  about  Thee,  and  love  Thee ;  aad  now, 
Lord  Jesus,  I  have  one  great  favour  to  ask  Thee. 
Please  to  send  wicked  men  with  another  big  ship, 
and  'let  them  catch  my  father  and  my  mother,  and 
bring  them  to  this  country,  tha^  they  may  hear  the 
missionaries  preach,  and  love  Thee."  The  missionary 
in  a  few  days  after  saw  him  standing  on  the  sea- 
shore^  looking  very  intently  as  the  ships  came  in. 


**  What  are  yon  looking  at,  Tom  f  "  *'  /  am  loeUnn^ 
iotuif  Jttut  Chritt  antwer  prayer."  For  two  jeaxu 
he  was  to  be  seen  day  after  day  watching  the  arrival 
of  every  ship.  One  day,  as  the  missionary  was 
viewing  him,  he  observed  him  c»pering  about  and 
exhibiting  the  liveliest  joy.  "Well,  Tom,  what 
occasions  so  much  joy ! "  *'  Oh,  Jesus  Christ  answer 
prayer — ^father  and  mother  come  in  that  ship  ; " 
which  was  actually  the  case. 

4a5S.  PBATEB^  uunrsred.    Onaoertunoocaaioii 

Luther  was  informed  that  Melancthon  lay  dyings. 
He  hastened  to  the  sick-bed,  and  found  him  pre- 
senting the  usual  premonitory  symptoms  of  death. 
Mournfully  he  bent  over  him,  and,  sobbing,  gave 
utterance  to  a  sorrowful  exclamation.  It  rouaed 
Melancthon  from  his  stupor.  He  looked  up,  and 
said,  **  O  Luther  t  is  this  you !  Why  don't  you 
let  me  depart  in  peace t"  ''We  can't  spare  you, 
Philip^"  was  ^e  reply ;  and  turning  round,  he  threw 
himseU  upon  his  knees  and  wrestled  with  God  for 
upwards  of  an  hour.  He  went  from  his  knees,  and 
took  his  friend  by  the  hand.  Again  he  said,  "Dear 
Luther,  why  don't  you  let  me  depart  in  peace  ? " 
'*  No,  no,  Philip !  We  can't  spare  you  yet,"  was 
the  reply.  He  then  ordered  some  soup ;  and  when 
pressed  to  take  it,  Melancthon  declined,  again  say- 
mg,  "Dear  Luther,  why  will  yon  not  let  me  go 
home  and  be  at  rest  ? "  "  We  eannoi  tpare  you  yet, 
PhUip^**  was  the  reply.  He  then  added,  "PhiUp, 
take  this  soup^  or  I  wUl  excommunicate  you."  He 
took  the  soup.  He  commenced  to  grow  better.  He 
soon  regained  his  wonted  health.  When  Luther 
returned  home  he  said  to  his  wife  with  jov,  "  God 
gave  me  my  brother  Melancthon  back  m  direct 
antwer  to  myprayert" 

4364;  PBATEB,  aaswered.  Agrippina  implored 
the  gods  that  she  might  live  to  see  her  infant  Nero 
an  emperor.  Emperor  he  became,  and  from  his 
imperial  throne  plotted  that  mother's  death. — Stan- 
ford 

4366.  PBATEB,  answered  Some  years  ago  a 
little  circle  were  met  around  the  apparently  dying 
couch  of  a  child.  The  man  of  God  who  led  Uieir 
devotions  seemed  to  forget  the  sickness  of  the  child 
in  hii  prayer  for  his  future  usefulness.  He  prayed 
for  the  child,  who  had  been  consecrated  to  God  at 
its  birth,  at  a  man,  a  Ohrittian,  and  a  minitler  of 
the  Word.  The  parents  laid  hold  of  the  horns  of 
the  altar  and  prayed  with  him.  The  child  recovered, 
grew  toward  manhood,  ran  far  in  the  ways  of  folly 
and  sin.  One  after  another  of  that  little  circle 
ascended  to  heaven,  but  two  at  least,  and  one  of 
them  the  mother,  lived  to  hear  him  proclaim  the 
everlasting  gospel — Hev,  C.  FieUL 

4266.  PBATEB,  aniwered  an  Micovizafemeiit 
to  aak  afirMh.  Philip  Henry,  after  he  had  been 
engaged  in  prayer  for  two  of  his  children  that  were 
dangerously  ill,  remarked,  "If  the  Lord  will  be 
pleued  to  grant  me  this  my  request  concerning  my 
childroi,  I  will  not  say,  as  the  beggars  at  our  door 
used  to  do,  "  I'll  never  ask  anything  of  Him  again ; " 
but,  on  the  contrary,  He  thaU  hear  oftenerfiom  ne 
^utn  ever;  and  I  will  love  Grod  the  better,  and  love 
prayer  the  better,  as  long  as  I  live." 

4267.  PBATEB,  Anfweni  to.  The  story  is  told 
that  Dr.  Patton  once  met  a  pious  friend  with  a 
troubled  face,  who  said,  "Doctor,  you  are  just  the 
man  I  have  been  wanting  to  see.    I  wish  to  aak  you 
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a  question.*'  "  WeU,"  aafd  the  Doctor,  "what  is  it 
that  18  troubling  you  to^ay  ?  "  **  We  read  that  God 
is  good,  just,  merciful,  and  kind,"  said  the  friend. 
"That  is  what  we  preach,"  said  Dr.  Fatten.  "The 
Bible  farther  says,  'Ask  and  ye  shall  receive,  seek 
and  ye  shall  find,  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you.' "  "  Correctly  quoted,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"  Again,"  added  his  friend,  "  the  g^ood  Book  says, 
'  Not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  my  word  shall  fail.' "  "  Veiy 
true,"  said  the  Doctor.  **Now,"  said  the  anxious 
friend,  "  if  all  that  I  have  quoted  is  correct  and  the 
Bible  be  true,  I  want  to  ask  you  how  it  is,  Doctor, 
that  I  have  been  praying  to  God  for  the  last  thirty 
yean  that  He  will  do  certain  things  for  me,  and,  so 
far  as  I  know,  not  a  single  thing  that  I  have  asked 
for  has  been  grant.ed.  rray  tell  me  why  I  have  not 
received  answers  to  my  prayers?"  The  Doctor, 
turning  and  looking  his  questioner  straight  in  the 
face,  said,  "  My  friend,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that 
you  were  preaerUing  biil$  to  Qod  and  asking  payment 
"for  the  9ame  before  they  were  due  1 " 

4268.  PBA7EB,  anticipated  of  God.  I  have  a 
dock,  as  very  many  have,  which  was  made  to  meet 
certain  exigencies  of  the  future.  It  has  a  calendar 
which  points  out  the  day  of  the  month,  the  hand  mov- 
ing  one  figure  each  day.  If  the  month  has  thirty- 
one  days,  it  moves  from  that  to  the  1  for  the  next 
month ;  but  if  the  month  has  but  thirty  days  the  hand 
jumps  over  the  81,  and  on  February  it  moves  from 
28  over  the  29,  80,  and  81  to  the  1  of  March.  But 
once  in  four  years  it  stops  at  February  29,  and  then 
moves  over  two  figures  to  the  1.  Now,  we  do  not 
have  to  run  to  the  maker  when  these  dianges  are 
needed,  and  ask  him  to  come  and  move  the  hands. 
He  knew  the  exigencies  would  arise,  and  arranged 
for  doing  the  work  at  the  time  he  made  the  machinecy. 
So  when  Grod  wanted  to  bring  rain  at  Elijah's  prayer 
He  did  not  have  to  interfere  with  the  laws  of  nature 
and  create  a  doad  or  fling  a  new-nuule  storm  upon 
the  sea.  But  millions  of  years  before,  when  He 
created  nature,  He  said  to  the  winds  and  the  sea,  "  I 
will  have  a  storm  here  and  a  rain  there — a  drought 
at  this  time,  a  tempest  at  that,"  and  nature  carried 
the  commission  to  answer  that  prayer  from  the  day 
it  was  made. 

4269.  PRAYER,  Attachment  to.  Of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Blackerby  it  is  said,  "  He  woe  mueh  in  prayer : 
much  in  closet  prayer — much  in  walking  prayer — 
much  in  conjugal  prayer,  for  he  prayed  daily  with 
his  wife  alone — much  in  family  prayer,  daily  with 
his  own  family — and  almost  daily  with  some  other 
family.  He  used  to  ride  about,  from  family  to 
family,  and  only  alight  and  pray  with  them,  and 
give  them  some  heavenly  exhortation,  and  then 
went  away  to  some  other  family. 

4260.  PRATER,  Attitude  in.  PhUip  the  Third 
of  Spain  would  never  be  addressed  hvJt  on  the  Jmeet ; 
for  which  he  gave  the  excuse,  that  as  he  was  ol  low 
stature  every  one  would  have  appeared  too  high  for 
him.  And  if  men  daim  to  be  approached  in  this 
way,  how  shall  we  draw  near  to  the  living  G^  the 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  f — B, 

4261.  PRATER,  Belief  in.  I  was  pleasantly 
impressed  lately  by  an  incident  which  occurred  in  a 

brief  correspondence  which  I  had  with  Prof. , 

of .    We  were  writing  in  part  upon  this  subject, 

and  I  had  incidentally  mentioned  your  meeting.  In 
his  reply  he  artlessly,  and  with  the  trustfulness  of  a 


child,  asked  that  you  might  be  reqnestdd  to  prof 
for  him.  This  man  is  no  fanatic.  Still  less  is  he  a 
hypocrite.  He  is  one  of  the  ripest  of  our  American 
scholars,  and  one  of  the  most  profound  of  our  philo* 
sophers.  A  good  part  of  his  life  he  has  spent  in  the 
study  of  Plato ;  and  now,  after  sixty  odd  years,  in 
which  human  philosophy  has  beoome  an  alphabet  to 
him,  and  universities  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
honour  him  for  his  acquisitions,  he  thinks  and  speaks 
of  the  prayers  of  a  few  humble  women,  strangers  to 
him,  and  hundreds  of  miles  away,  as  if  they  pos- 
sessed a  real  power  of  which  he  may  avail  himself 
for  the  achievement  of  real  results  which  shall  stretch 
on  into  other  worlds.  He  proposes  to  use  that  power 
as  trustfully  as  he  would  send  a  commission  by  a 
friend  to  Europe.  H^  g^ves  you  his  request  in  the 
same  conviction  that  he  is  doing  a  sensible  thing 
which  he  would  feel  in  sending  a  message  to  the 
telegraph  office,  knowing  it  womd  reach  the  other 
side  of  the  globe  in  twenty  minutes.  Such  is  the 
trust  which  the  ablest  and  witeet  men  repose  in  iiUer- 
eessory  prayer,  when  they  have  been  as  wisdy  taught 
of  Gkid.  We  shall  all  find,  by-and-by,  that  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  for  all  wisdom  to  do  is 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Christ  and  ask  for  that  which 
nothing  else  than  prayer  can  compass. — AusUn 
Phelps. 

4262.  PRATER,  Belieying.  An  old  minister,  on 
his  death-bed,  was  visited  by  a  Christian  friend,  who, 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  mentioned  his  family 
(all  of  whom,  with  one  exception,  were  hopefm 
Christians)  as  a  source  of  comfort  to  him  in  his 
present  circumstances.  The  dying  Christian  noticed 
the  exception,  and  raising  his  eyes  and  his  voice,  said, 
with  a  firmness  and  positiveness  which  astonished 
his  friend,  **John  wUl  not  he  lost!"  John  was  a 
drunkard  of  the  most  degraded  description.  Seeing 
his  friend's  astonishment,  the  old  man  repeated, 
"No,  John  will  not  be  lost !"  When  asked  what 
foundation  he  had  for  his  faith  in  this  particular,  he 
replied, "  The  word,  the  faithfulness  of  God.  He  has 
said, '  Ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done ;  and 
I  have  asked,  /  have  pleaded  for  John,  every  day  for 
Jive  years  at  a  throne  of  grace ;  and  depend  on  this, 
the  Spirit  of  GUxl  never  disposes  us  to  plead  and 
wrestle  for  any  blessing  wh*eh  He  is  not  disposed 
ultimately  to  grant"  His  friend  was  silent,  and 
adds,  "  I  visited  John  some  years  afterwards,  on  his 
death-bed,  and  a  more  broken-hearted^  penitent,  and 
contrite  Christian  I  never  saw." 

4263.  PRATER,  Confidence  in.  At  the  time 
the  Diet  of  Nuremberg  was  held  Luther  was  ear- 
nestly praying  in  his  own  dwelling ;  and  at  that 
very  hour  when  the  edict  granting  free  toleration 
to  all  Protestants  was  issued  he  ran  out  of  his 
house,  crying  out,  "  We  have  gained  the  victory." 
^Tholuck. 

4264.  PRATER,  €k>n8ecrating  power  o£  View 
De  Thou,  the  historian,  after  his  morning  prayers, 
imploring  the  Divinity  to  purify  his  heart  from 
partiality  and  hatred,  and  to  open  his  spirit  in 
developing  the  truth,  amidst  the  contending  factions 
of  his  times ;  and  Haydn,  employed  in  his  '*  Crea- 
tion," earnestly  addressing  the  Creator  ere  he  struck 
his  instrument — /.  D'lsnieU, 

4266.  PRATER,  dictating  to  CM.  The  petition 
of  the  pious  Abyssinian  takes  a  form  similar  to  the 
following,  which  an  old  woman  was  heard  to  offer 
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up  during  my  vitii,  though  the  last  okiue  is  pro- 
bably in  most  cmm  omitted  : — *'  O  Lord,  giro  me 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  good  raiment,  and  a  com- 
fortable  home,  or  elee  kill  me  outright  1  "~^Jhifton,*$ 
A^Mdnia. 

4S66.  PBATEB^  INiBonltj  of.  "I  have  no 
difficulty,"  said  he  (Coleridge),  "in  foigivenees; 
indeed,  I  know  not  how  to  say  with  tinoerity  the 
olaose  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  whioh  asks  forgiveness 
a$  iw  forgive,  I  feel  nothing  answering  to  it  in 
my  heart.  Neither  do  I  find,  or  reckon,  the  most 
solemn  faith  in  Grod  as  a  real  object,  the  most 
ardnons  act  of  the  reason  and  will.  Oh  no,  my  dear, 
it  is  to  pray,  to  pray  as  God  woold  have  ns ;  this 
is  what  at  timet  makes  me  turn  cold  to  my  souL 
Believe  me,  to  pray  witii  all  your  heart  and  stren^h, 
with  the  reason  and  the  wHl,  to  believe  vividly 
that  God  will  listen  to  your  voice  through  Christ, 
and  verily  do  the  thing  He  pleaseth  thereupon — this 
is  the  last,  the  greatest  adiievement  of  the  Chris- 
tian's warfare  open  earth.  Teoih  ns  to  pray,  O 
Lord  I "  And  then  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
and  begged  me  toTpray  for  him. — ScL  06Undg^9 

4967.  PBATEB,  INrMtloa  of.  Frootor  Knott 
once  related  how  a  young  ooloured  lad  got  the 
start  of  him  in  a  religious  matter.  There  was 
some  sort  of  celebration  in  honour  of  St.  Pran^is 
de  Xavier,  whioh  he  attended.  A  host  of  nmoes 
in  his  neighbourhood  were  Roman  Catholia  When 
he  came  home  his  darkey  boy  asked  him  how  he 
liked  the  Catholic  service.  "I,"  said  he,  ''could 
not  stand  it."  He  said,  **  There  was  one  point  about 
it  that  I  never  liked."  "What  is  that  f "  said  the 
boy.  "The  priest  does  all  his  praying  in  Latin." 
At  this  the  ooloured  bov  fell  down  in  the  road,  and 
rolled  over  shouting  with  laughter.  "  Why,  what 
is  the  nutter  with  you  t  '*  said  Knott  The  darkey 
answered.  "Po'  God,  ICassa,  don't  think  that  de 
Lord  can  t  understand  de  Latin  as  well  as  English. 
In  the  Catholic  churches  de  priest  he  prays  to  de 
Lord,  and  not  to  de  congregation ; "  and  Bir.  Knott 
added  that  he  had  be«i  brought  up  in  a  church 
where  the  preacher  prayed  to  the  congregation,  and 
acknowledged  that  the  boy  had  got  the  advantage 
of  him. 

4Mt.  FBATBBi  Dyliiff,  a  raitaUo  ono.  People 
talk  about  looking  back  on  a  well-spent  lifei  I  look 
up  to  Him  who  spent  His  life  gloriously  to  redeem 
the  life  of  my  predons  soul;  and  there  alone  I 
dare  to  look.  I  thank  God,  who  has  kept  me  from 
the  grosser  sins  of  the  world ;  but  (Aere  u  not  a 
prayer  more  auUahU  to  my  dying  lipi  than  that  of 
the  publican :  "  Qod  be  merdf  nl  to  me  a  sinner  ! " 
^Rowland  MUL 

4U9.  PRATER,  BflfootOAL  *'Do  not  break,** 
said  the  Bow  to  the  String  one  day,  putting  a 
stretch  upon  its  power.  "I  will  do  my  utmost," 
answered  the  String ;  and  with  a  twanging  sound 
the  arrow  shot  forth,  pierced  the  air,  went  straight 
to  the  mark,  and  gained  the  prize.  The  arrow 
which  is  shot  from  a  loose  cord  drops  powerless  to 
the  ground,  but  from  the  tightly  drawn  bow- 
string it  springs  forward,  and  reaches  the  object 
to  which  it  is  directed. 

4870.  PRATER.  EfiOM^  ot  "Then  you  have 
not  been  modified  in  any  wi^  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  ?  "  asked  his  visitor.    Mi,  Spurgeon  laughed. 


"  Only  in  my  faith  growing  far  stronger  and  firmer 
than  ever.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  faith  with  me, 
but  of  knowledge,  and  everyday  experience.  I  am 
constantly  witnessing  the  most  unmistakable  ^- 
stances  of  answers  to  prayer.  My  whole  life  is 
made  up  of  them.  To  me  they  are  so  familiar  aa 
to  cease  to  excite  my  surprise  ;  but  to  many  they 
would  seem  marvellous,  no  doubt.  Why,  /  oould 
no  more  dowbt  the  ^fieaey  of  prayer  than  I  could 
diibdieve  in  the  law  of  gravitation.  The  one  is  as 
much  a  fact  as  the  other,  constantly  verified  every 
day  of  my  life;  Elijah,  by  the  brook  Cherith,  as 
he  received  his  daily  rations  from  the  ravens^  ooold 
hardly  be  a  more  likely  subject  for  scepticism  than 
L  Look  at  my  Orphanage.  To  keep  it  going 
entails  an  annual  expenditure  of  about  £10,000. 
Only  £1400  is  provided  for  by  endowment.  The 
reniaining  £8000  comes  to  me  regularly  in  answer 
to  prayer.  I  do  not  know  where  I  shall  get  it  from 
day  to  day.  I  ask  Qod  for  it.  and  He  sends  it 
Mr.  Muller,  of  Bristol,  does  the  same  on  a  far  larver 
scale,  and  his  experience  is  the  same  as  minei  — 
PaU  MaU  OauUe, 

4871.  PRATER,  BjMQlatOcy.  Ejaeulatozy  prayer 
is  the  Christian's  breath,  the  secret  path  to  his  hiding- 
place,  his  express  to  heaven  in  circumstances  of  dif- 
ficulty and  peril ;  it  is  the  tuner  of  all  his  religions 
feelings ;  it  is  his  sling  and  stone,  with  which  he  slays 
the  enemy  ere  he  is  aware  of  it ;  it  is  the  hiding  of 
his  strength  ;  and  of  every  religious  performance  it 
is  the  most  convenient  EjaoiUatory  prayer  is  like 
the  rope  of  a  belfiy ;  the  bell  is  in  one  room,  and  the 
end  of  the  rope  which  sets  it  a-ringing  in  another. 
Perhaps  the  bell  may  not  be  heard  in  the  apartment 
where  the  rope  is,  but  it  is  heard  in  its  own  apartment 
Moses  laid  hold  of  the  rope  and  pulled  it  hard  on 
the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  though  no  one 
heard  or  knew  anything  of  it  in  the  lower  chamber, 
the  bell  rang  loudly  in  the  upper  one,  till  the  whole 
place  was  moved,  and  the  Lord  said,  "Wherefore 
criest  thou  unto  me  1 " —  WiUUime  of  Wem, 

4878.  PRATER,  Eqnality  In.  Beza  and  his  little 
company  of  ministers  at  the  Colloquy  at  Poissy,  try- 
ing to  pass  beyond  the  bar  which  separated  them 
from  the  Romish  prelates,  were  refused  and  kept 
standing  throughout  the  debate  like  criminals.  The 
Reformer,  as  if  to  compel  that  recognition  of  equslitv 
before  God  denied  before  men,  knelt  down  with  aU 
the  pastors,  and  making  a  solemn  confession  of  the 
sins  of  the  people  of  France,  implored  a  blessing  on 
the  assembly. 


4878.  PRATER»  Faith  in.  It  is  said  that  a  man 
once  asked  Alexander  to  give  him  some  money  to 
portion  off  a  daughter,  xhe  King  bade  him  go  to 
his  treasurer  and  demand  what  he  pleased.  He 
went  and  demanded  an  enormous  sum.  The  trea- 
surer was  startled,  said  he  could  not  part  with 
so  much  without  an  express  order,  and  went  to  the 
King,  and^told  him  that  he  thought  a  small  part  of 
the  money  the  man  had  named  might  serve  for  the 
occasion.  "  Ko^"  replied  Alexander ;  "let  him  have 
it  aU.  I  like  that  man  ;  he  does  me  honour ;  he 
treate  me  like  a  king,  and  proves,  by  what  he  asks, 
that  he  believes  me  to  be  both  rich  and  generous." 
Let  us  go  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  put  up  such 
petitions  as  may  show  that  we  have  honourable 
views  of  the  riches  and  bounty  of  our  King.— iView- 
ton  {eondemed^ 
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4174.  PRATEBk  Faith  iflu  I  nw  the  other  day 
A  man  attemptmg  to  split  a  rock  with  a  sledge- 
hammer. ]>own  oame  the  sledge  upon  the  stone  as 
if  it  would  crash  it,  bat  it  merelj  rebonnded,  leaving 
the  rook  as  sqund  as  before.  Again  the  ponderous 
hammer  was  swans,  and  again  it  came  down,  but 
witib  the  same  resmt.  Nouiing  was  accomplished. 
The  rook  was  still  witbont  a  orack.  I  might  have 
asked  (as  so  many  are  disposed  to  ask  oonceniisg 
prayer)  what  good  could  result  from  saoh  a  waste 
of  time  and  strength.  But  that  man  had  faith. 
He  believed  in  •  the  power  of  that  sledge.  He 
believed  that  repeated  bUnn  haut  a  tendeney  to  tfiit 
(hat  roek  And  so  he  kept  at  it  Blow  after  blow 
came  down,  all  apparently  in  vain.  But  still  he 
kept  OB  without  a  thought  of  discouragement.  He 
believed  that  a  vifforously  swung  sledge  "  has  ereat 
power."  And  at  lut  came  one  more  blow  and  the 
work  waa  done^— ^non. 

427S.  FBATBS,  Family.  Robert  Hall,  hearing 
that  some  worldly-minded  persons  objected  to  family 
prayer  as  taking  up  too  much  time,  said  that  what 
might  seem  a  loss  will  be  more  than  compensated 
by  the  spirit  of  order  and  regularity  which  the 
stated  observance  of  this  datj  tends  to  produce. 

4S70.  FBATEB,  Family.  Sir  Thomas  Abney 
kept  up  regular  prayer  in  his  family  during  all  the 
time  he  was  Loni  Mayor  of  London ;  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  he  entered  on  his  office  he,  with- 
out any  notice,  withdrew  from  the  public  assembly 
at  Guildhall  after  supper,  went  to  his  house,  there 
performed  private  worship^  and  then  returned  to 
the  company. 

4277.  FBATEB,  for  common  things.  Bowland 
HUl  greatly  offended  Scotch  prejudices  at  family 
prayer  once  by  imploring  for  the  restoration  of  his 
disabled  horse. 

4278.  FBATEBk  God  heazB.  About  the  time 
when  the  goqpel  was  beginning  to  make  its  way  in 
Raiatea,  a  canoe^  with  four  men  in  it,  was  upset  at 
sea,  and  the  men  were  thrown  into  the  water, 
where,  though  nearly  amphibious,  they  must  have 
been  drowned,  the  waves  drifting  them  to  and  fro, 
unle«  speedily  carried  to  shore  or  taken  up  by 
some  vessel  Two  of  the  men,  having  embraced 
Christianity,  immediately  cried  out,  "  Let  us  pray 
to  Jehovah,  for  He  can  save  us."  "  Why  did  you 
not  pray  to  Him  sooner  t "  replied  their  pagan  com- 
rades ;  "  here  we  are  in  the  water,  and  U  i$  uedeee 
to  pray  niowJ*  The  Ohristians,  however,  did  cry 
mightily  unto  their  Grod  while  all  four  were  cling- 
ing for  life  to  their  broken  canoe.  In  this  situation 
a  shark  suddenly  rushed  towards  them,  and  seized 
one  of  the  men.  His  companions  held  him  as  fast 
and  as  long  as  they  could;  bat  the  monster  prevailed, 
and  hurri«i  the  unfortunate  victim  into  the  abyss, 
marking  the  track  with  his  blood.  He  was  one  of 
the  two  who  were  idolaters.  After  some  time  the 
tide  bore  the  surviving  three  to  the  reef,  when, 
just  as  they  were  cast  upon  it,  a  second  shark 
snatched  the  other  idolater  with  his  jaws,  and 
carried  off  his  prey,  shrieking  in  vain  for  assistance^ 
This  circumstance  very  naturally  made  a  great  im- 
pression npon  the  minds  of  their  countrymen,  and 
powmfully  recommended  to  them  the  **Ch)d  that 
Moinih  prayer  " 

4279.  FBATEB»  God's  way  of  aaiwvrliig.  When 
Plato  gave  Diogenes  a  great  vessel  of  wiae^  who 


asked  but  a  little,  and  a  few  caraways,  the  ^mio 
thanked  him  with  this  rude  expression,  "Thou 
neither  answerest  to  the  question  thoa  art  asked« 
nor  giveat  aeeordmff  a$  thou  art  deeired.  Being  in- 
quired of,  'How  many  are  two  and  two?'  thoa 
answerest,  'Twenty.'  "  So  it  is  with  Grod  and  us  in 
the  intercourse  of  our  prayers  ;  we  pray  for  health, 
and  He  gives  us,  it  may  be,  a  sickness  that  carries  us 
into  eternal  life ;  we  pray  for  necessary  support  for 
our  persons  and  f amUiiM,  and  He  gives  us  more  than 
we  need ;  we  beg  for  a  removal  of  a  present  sadness^ 
and  He  gives  us  that  which  makes  us  able  to  bear 
twenty  sadnesses,  a  cheerful  spirit,  a  peaceful  con- 
science, and  a  joy  in  God,  as  an  ant«>ast  of  eternal 
rejoicings  in  the  kingdom  of  God. — Jeremy  Taylor, 

4280.  FBATEB  Undorod,  not  defeated.  For 
so  have  I  seen  a  lark  rising  from  his  bed  of  grass 
and  soaring  upwards,  singing  as  he  rises,  and  hopes 
to  get  to  heaven,  and  dimb  above  the  clouds  ;  bat 
the  poor  bird  was  beaten  back  with  the  loud  sighings 
of  an  eastern  wind,  and  his  motion  made  irregular 
and  inconstant,  descending  more  at  every  breath  of 
the  tempest  than  it  ooald  recover  by  the  libration 
and  frequent  weighing  of  his  wings,  till  the  little 
creature  was  foro^  to  sit  down  and  pant,  and  stay 
till  the  storm  was  over ;  and  then  it  made  a  pros- 
perous flight,  and  did  rise  and  sing,  as  if  it  had 
learned  music  and  motion  from  an  angel,  as  he 
passed  sometimes  through  the  air  about  his  minis- 
tries here  below.  So  is  the  prayer  of  a  good  man. 
— Jeremy  Taj^. 

4281.  FBATEB,  iUnstrated.  lean  stand  m  the 
rooms  of  my  office  in  New  Tork  and  commTmicate 
with  the  men  in  the  fifth  story.  If  I  want  to  speak 
to  the  foreman  of  the  printing-office,  I  go  and  blow 
the  whistle  and  talk  through  Uie  tube.  And  I  know 
that  the  message  has  got  up  there,  and  that  he  heard 
it  I  do  not  see  him,  and  he  does  not  answer  me 
back;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that,  having  received 
the  message,  he  will  attend  to  my  wants.  I  say, 
for  instance,  "  Send  me  down  the  proof  of  such-and- 
such  an  article,''  and  by-and-by  he  sends  it  down  to 
me.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  sometimes  we  speak 
to  God  in  heaven,  as  it  were  through  an  invlBible 
medium.  He  does  not  answer  immediately ;  but» 
nevertheless,  we  know  that  he  is  there,  and  that 
even  if  we  do  not  conceive  of  Him,  He  conceives  of 
us ;  and  we  send  our  thought  or  prayer  up,  and  let 
it  alone^  and  do  not  fret  or  worry  about  it. — Beecher. 

4282.  FBATEB»  in  difflonltiss.     Judge  B- 


relates  the  following  incident  as  occurring  in  the 
course  of  his  practice.  He  was  trying  a  petty  case^ 
in  which  one  of  the  party  was  not  able  to  pay 
counsel-fees,  and  undertook  to  plead  his  own  cause  ; 
but  he  foand,  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  that  the 
keen  and  adroit  attorney  who  managed  the  case  for 
the  other  party  was  too  much  for  him,  evidently 
making  the  worst  appear  the  better  cause.  The 
poor  man  was  in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  upon 
desperation,  when  the  opposing  counsel  doMd  his 
ple%  and  the  case  was  about  to  be  submitted  to  the 
justice  for  dedsion.  "  May  it  plo^Me  your  honour," 
said  the  man, "  may  I  pray  7  "  The  judge  was  taken 
somewhat  by  surprise,  and  could  only  say  that  he 

saw  no  objection.    Whereiqwn  Mr.  A went 

down  upon  his  knees  and  made  a  fervent  prayer, 
in  which  he  laid  the  merits  of  the  case  before  the 
Lord  In  a  very  dear  ai^d  methodical  statement  of 
all  the  particuhtfSi  pleading  that  right  and  justice 
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mtgbt  preyall.  *'0  Lord  1  Thoa  knowert  tbftt  the 
lawyer  has  minepreaented  the  facte,  and  Thou 
knowest "  that  it  is  so-and-io — ^  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  Arguments  which  he  oould  not  present  in 
logical  array  to  the  understanding  of  men  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  addressing  to  the  Lord,  being  evi- 
dently better  versed  in  praying  than  in  pettifogging. 
When  he  arose  from  his  knees  the  opposing  counsel, 
very  much  exasperated  by  the  turn  the  case  had 
taken,  said,  "Mr.  Justice^  does  not  the  dosmg 
argument  belong  to  me?"  "You  can  dose  with 
prayer  if  you  please,"  replied  the  judge.    Squire 

W was  in  the  habit  of  praying  at  home,  but  not 

seeing  the  propriety  of  connecting  his  prayer  with 

his  practice,  wisely  forbore,  leaving  poor  A to 

win  his  case,  as  he  did,  by  this  novel  mode  of  pre- 
senting it. — H,  L,  HatUngt. 

4288.  PRAYER,  iBlMBoe  ot  The  father  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  enjoined  upon  his  son,  when  he  went 
to  school,  never  to  neglect  "  tkoughtfiil  prayer.**  It 
WHS  golden  advice,  and  doubtless  his  faithful  obedi- 
ence to  the  precept  helped  to  make  Philip  Sidney 
the  peerless  newer  of  knighthood  and  the  stainless 
man  that  he  was — a  man  for  whom,  for  months 
after  his  death,  every  gentleman  in  England  wore 
mourning. 

4884.  PRAYER^  initinotiTe  to  maiL  There  was 
a  celebrated  poet  who  was  an  atheist^  or  at  least 
professed  to  bie  sa  .  .  .  According  to  him  there  was 
no  God,  the  belief  in  Gk>d  was  a  delusion,  prayer  a 
base  superstition,  and  religion  but  the  iron  fetters 
of  a  rapacious  priesthood.  So  he  held  when  sailing 
over  the  unruffled  surface  of  the  JSgean  Sea.  But 
the  ieene  changed,  and  vfiih  the  scene  the  atheittie 
creed.  The  heavens  began  to  scowl  on  him.  .  .  . 
The  storm  increased.  The  ship  became  unmanage- 
able. She  drifted  before  the  tempest.  The  terrible 
oiy,  "  Breakers  ahead  ! "  was  soon  heard,  and  how 
they  trembled  to  see  Death  seated  on  the  horrid  reef, 
waiting  for  his  prey  I  A  few  moments  more,  and 
the  crash  comes  1  .  . .  They  were  saved  by  a  singular 
providence.  . . .  But  ere  that  happened  a  companion 
of  the  atheist,  who,  calmly  seated  on  the  prow,  had 
been  taking  his  last  regretful  look  of  heaven  aud 
earth,  sea  and  sky,  turned  his  eyes  down  upon  the 
deck,  and  there^  among  papists,  who  told  tbeir  beiwls 
and  cried  to  the  Virgin,  he  saw  the  scoffer  prostrate 
with  fear.  The  tempest  had  blown  away  his  fine- 
spun speculations  like  so  many  cobwebs.  He  was 
on  his  knees  imploring  God  for  merqr. — OtUhrie. 

4285.  PRAYER,  Uberty  allowed  in.  An  Epis- 
copal dergymah  waited  upon  Greneral  Sherman 
during  the  American  Civil  War,  and  propounded 
his  difficulty  as  he  regarded  Jefferson  Davis  as 
President.  "Very  wcl^"  said  Sherman,  "pray  for 
Davis  if  you  wish.  He  needs  your  prayers  badly. 
It  will  take  a  great  deal  of  praying  to  save  him." 
"Then,"  asked  the  dersyman,  "I  will  not  be  com- 
pelled to  pray  for  Mr.  Lincoki  V*  "Oh  no,*"  said 
Sherman,  who  determined  to  baulk  this  budding 
attempt  to  pose  as  a  martyr,  "  he's  a  good  man,  and 
don't  need  your  prayers.  You  may  pray  for  him  if 
you  feel  like  it,  Jmt  there* i  no  compulnon."  The 
dergyman  on  the  following  Sunday  disposed  of  his 
scruples  by  praying  for  "all  in  authority." — The 
OctUury, 

4286.  PRAYER,  Limit  of.     Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
one  day  asking  a  favour  from  Queen  £lisabetb|  the 


latter  said  to  him,  "  Raleigh,  when  will  you  leave 
off  begging  T "     To  which  he  answered,  "  When  . 
your  Mqjetty  leavee  off  giving"  ^  Ask  great  things 
of  Gh>d.     Expect  great  things  from  God.     Let  His 
past  goodness  make  us  "  instant  in  prayer." 

4287.  PRAYER,  Umiti  of.  A  little  inddent 
occurs  to  me  which  I  can  hardly  withhold  on 
account  of  its  simplicity  and  beauty.  The  mother 
of  a  little  girl  only  four  years  of  age  had  been  for 
some  time  dangerously  ill  The  physician  had  given 
her  up.  When  the  little  girl  heard  this  she  went 
into  an  adjoining  room,  knelt  down,  and  said,  "  Dear 
Lord  Jesus,  oh  make  mother  well  again."  Aiter  she 
had  thus  prayed  she  said,  as  though  in  Grod's  name, 
"Yea^mydswdiild,!  will  do  it^adlj!"  Th» 
was  the  little  girFs  Amen.  She  rose  up  joyfully, 
ran  to  her  mother's  bed,  and  said,  "Mother,  you 
will  get  well  1 "  And  she  recovered,  and  is  in  health. 
Is  it,  then,  always  permitted  for  me  to  pray  thus 
unconditionally  respecting  temporal  concerns?  No ; 
thou  must  not  venture  to  do  so,  ^  whilst  you  ask 
you  doubL  But  shouldst  thou  ever  be  inclined  by 
God's  Spirit  to  pray  thus,  without  doubt  or  scruple, 
in  a  filial  temper,  and  with  simplicity  of  heart, 
resting  on  the  true  foundation,  and  in  genuine  faith, 
then  pray  thus  by  all  means  !  None  dare  censure 
thee ;  God  will  accept  thee. — Krummaeher, 

4288.  PRAYER,  llaii'a  freadom  in.  The  MdHes 
among  the  Romans  had  their  doors  always  standing 
open,  that  all  who  had  petitions  might  have  free 
access  to  them.  The  door  of  heaven  is  always  open 
for  the  prayers  of  God's  people. — T,  Watton, 

4289.  PRAYER,  may  be  offered  to  man.  A 
heavy  sentence  of  condemnation  was  passed  upon 
a  minister  when  it  was  flatteringly  said  that  his 
prayer  was  the  most  eloquent  ever  offered  to  a 
Boston  congregation. — Spurgeon, 

4290.  PRAYER,  Meehanioal.  Prayer  in  Pope- 
dom is  mer^  tongue-threshing;  not  prayer,  but  a 
work  of  obedience.  Thence  a  confused  sea  of  Hora 
OanoniecB,  the  howling  and  babbling  in  oeUs  and 
monasteries,  where  they  read  and  sing  the  psalms 
and  collects,  without  any  spiritual  devotion,  under- 
standing neither  the  words,  sentences,  nor  meaning. 
How  I  tormented  mysdf  with  those  fform  Canoniece 
before  the  gospel  came,  which  by  reason  of  much 
business  I  often  intermitted,  I  cannot  express.  On 
the  Saturdays  I  used  to  lock  mysdf  up  in  my  cell, 
and  accomplish  what  the  whole  week  I  had  ne- 
glected. But  at  last  I  was  troubled  with  so  many 
affairs,  that  I  was  fain  often  to  omit  also  my 
Saturday's  devotiona  At  length,  when  I  saw  that 
Amsdorl  and  others  derided  such  devotion,  then  I 
quite  left  it  off. — Luther, 

4291.  PRAYER  MEETING,  roTived.  A  pious 
woman,  when  it  was  decided  to  dose  the  prayer- 
meeting  in  a  certain  village,  dedared  that  it  should 
not  be,  for  she  would  be  there  if  no  one  else  was. 
True  to  her  word,  when,  the  next  morning,  some 
one  said  to  her  jestingly,  "  Did  you  have  a  prayer- 
meeting  last  night ?^'  "Ah,  that  we  did,"  she 
replied.  " How  many  were  present ? "  "Four," 
she  said.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  I  heard  that  you  were 
there  all  alone."  "  No,"  she  said ;  "  I  was  the  only 
one  visible ;  but  the  Father  was  there,  and  the  Son 
was  there,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  was  there,  and  we 
were  all  agreed  in  piayer."  Before  long  others  took 
shame  themsdves  at  the  earnest  perseverance  of 
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thii  poor  woman,  the  prayer-meeting  was  revived, 
and  the  church  prospered. 

4292.  PBA7EB  MEETINGS,  No  hann  in.  At 
an  assize  trial  at  Tork,  when  Lord  Brougham  was 
barrister-at-law — ^the  learned  gentleman  was  counsel 
for  the  prosecution — there  was  a  plain  Yorkshire 
Primitive  Methodist  called  up  as  a  witness  for  the 
defence.  The  prisoner  was  charged  with  stealing 
fowls,  and  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  seemed  likely 
to  get  little  aid  from  his  witnesses,  until  the  Primi- 
tive was  examined.  After  he  had  given  his  evidence, 
however,  so  dear  and  honest  did  it  seem,  that  the 
learned  gentleman  on  the  other  side  found  it  neoes- 
sary  to  do  his  best  to  invalidate  iL  Hence  he  began, 
"Well,  sir,  do  you  ever  go  to  meeting?"  "What 
is  that  to  thee  t "  said  the  witness.  '*  If  thou'st  a 
mind  to  come  over  to  our  house  thou'lt  get  to  know." 
"But,"  said  Brougham,  "don't  you  have  prayer- 
meetings  in  your  own  house  occasionally  7  "  "  Well, 
what  if  I  have?"  replied  the  witness.  **  I  reckon 
there's  no  harm  in  praying,  is  there  t  Happier  if  the 
like  o*  thee  were  to  pray  more  and  talk  less ;  ye'd 
get  better  on."  "  Butk'^^said  Brougham,  "  X  believe 
yon  belong  to  a  people  called  Ranters,  don't  you  ? " 
"  Well,  if  I  do,**  said  our  friend,  "  am  I  any  worse 
for  that?  Prithee  what  set  does  thou  belong?" 
"Nay,  answer  my  question,**  said  the  learned  bcur- 
rister,  beginning  to  get  rather  annoyed  with  the 
witness.  "Don  t  talk  in  that  way  to  me.  I  ask 
you  again,  sir,  and  I  have  a  right  to  ask  you,  have 
you  prayer-meetings  in  your  house  ?  *'  "  WeU,  then,*' 
said  the  witness,  "  I  have,  and  very  good  meetings 
they  are^  and  I  should  like  to  see  such  as  thee  at 
them.'*— Dr.  AnO^f, 

4298.  PRATER,  natural  in  danger.  Some  years 
since  a  family  moved  to  the  West.  As  yean  passed 
their  home  assumed  shape  and  acquired  beauty,  and 
the  wild  land  became  a  rich  farm.  Among  the  few 
books  taken  with  them  from  their  former  home  was 
the  old  Family  Bible.  When  they  entered  their 
"new  house'*  the  Bible  was  put  away  with  many 
other  things,  "too  good  to  leave  behind,  but  not  of 
much  use."  Years  passed,  and  one  of  their  children 
was  sick.  For  many  days  they  watched  by  the 
bedside.  At  last  the  doctor  said,  "To-night  will 
be  the  crisis.  As  she  passes  it,  so  will  she  live  or 
pass  away.*'  It  was  a  fearful  night.  Midnight  had 
passed  and  still  no  change.  At  length  the  mother 
said,  "  I  cannot  bear  it  any  longer  ;  I  feel  that  we 
must  pray  and  ask  Qod  to  help  us.**  "  But  I  have 
not  prayed  for  years — not  since  I  was  a  boy  at 
homa  And  our  Bible ;  I  do  not  know  that  we 
have  any."  "I  think  I  can  find  it*'  She  went 
and  sought  the  Book,  which  for  years  had  been  an 
encumbrance.  She  brought  it  out,  and  they  both 
sat  down  to  read  it.  Oh  how  different  it  seemed 
now  I  ¥or  a  long  while  they  read  on,  and  at  last 
knelt  down  and  prayed.  They  did  not  pray  for  the 
life  of  their  cmld,  but  for  themuselves,  that  God 
would  hear  them.  And  Grod  heard  them,  and  that 
night  of  sorrow  was  turned  into  a  morning  of  joy. 
To  their  bliss  their  child  awoke  in  the  morning 
refreshed,  and  from  that  began  to  recover. 

4294.  PRATER,  NecMsity  o£  Pdn^on  used  to 
say,  "  /  spend  much  time  in  my  doset  in  order  to  be 
prepared  for  the  pulpit,  and  to  be  sure  that  my 
heart  is  filled  from  the  Divine  Fountain  before  I 
am  to  pour  out  the  streams  upon  the  people.  .  .  . 
Few  men  have  been  better  qualified  to  speak  on 


this  subject  than  the  good  Fdnflon,  of  whom  it  wair 
said  by  one  who  enjoyed  his  friendship,  "  While  he 
watched  over  his  flodc  with  a  daily  care  he  prayed 
in  the  deep  retirement  of  internal  soUtude." — Dr. 
Pish. 

4295.  PRATER,  neglected.  A  man  who  was 
executed  for  the  crime  of  murder  said  in  his  last 
moments,  "  Oh,  if  J  had  gone  to  prayer  that  morning 
when  I  conmiitted  the  sin  for  which  I  am  now  to 
die,  0  Lord  Grod,  I  believe  Thou  wouldest  have 
kept  back  my  hands  from  that  sin." — WJUteeross, 

4296.  PRATER,  Not  believing  in.  I  sat  side 
by  side  with  a  brother  minister  not  many  days  ago, 
who  remarked  to  me,  *'I  am  afraid  many  of  our 
people  do  not  believe  in  prayer.*'  "Oh  dear  1  Well," 
I  said,  "  I  would  not  be  a  minister  of  such  a  church 
five  minutes.  If  they  did  not  believe  in  prayer,  I 
would  not  believe  in  them." — Spurgeon. 

4297.  PRATER,  one  secret  of  ■access.  People 
ascribe  the  success  of  the  Cunard  line  of  steamers 
to  business  skill,  and  know  not  the  fact  that  when 
that  line  of  steamers  first  started  Mrs.  Cunard,  the 
wife  of  the  proprietor,  passed  the  whole  of  each  day 
when  a  steamer  sailed  in  prayer  to  Grod  for  its  safety 
and  the  success  of  the  line. 

4298.  PRATER,  one  speaking  for  maaj.  Next 
to  the  Archisunagogos  was  an  officer  whose  pro- 
vince it  was  to  offer  up  public  prayer  to  God  for 
the  whole  congregation,  and  who,  on  that  account, 
was  called  Shdiaoh  Zilfbor,  the  angel  of  the  Church, 
because,  as  their  messenger,  he  spoke  to  Grod  for 
them.— -/(Ointn^f*  Jewish  AntiguUies. 

4299.  PRATER,  pointed  and  personaL  In  order 
to  be  prevailing  our  prayers  must  be  pointed 
and  personal.  The  old  woman  who  interrupted  an 
"eloquent"  supplication,  in  which  the  attributes 
of  Grod  were  being  stated  at  great  length,  by  saying, 
*'  Ask  Him  for  something,"  may  teach  us  a  much- 
needed  lesson. — Rev,  Samud  Pearson,  M.A^ 

4800.  PRATER,  Point  in,  needed.  A  Scotch- 
man who  had  but  one  prayer  was  asked  by  his 
wife  to  pray  by  the  bedside  of  their  dying  child. 
The  good  man  struck  out  on  the  old  track,  and 
soon  came  to  the  usual  petition  for  the  Jews.  As 
he  went  on  with  the  time-honoured  quotation, 
"  Lord,  turn  again  the  captivity  of  Zion,  his  wife 
broke  in,  saying,  "  Eh,  man  1  you're  aye  drawn 
out  for  thae  Jews ;  htt  it's  our  iaim  that's  deein\" 
Then,  clasping  her  hands,  she  cried,  "Lord,  help 
us  1  oh,  give  us  back  our  darling,  if  it  be  Thy  holy 
will;  and  if  he  is  to  be  taken,  oh,  take  mm  to 
Thyself  1  **^I>r.  James  Hamilton, 

4801.  PRATER,  Power  of  Just  as  a  shoemaker 
makes  a  shoe,  and  a  tailor  a  coat,  so  also  ought  the 
Christian  to  pray.  The  Christian's  trade  is  praying. 
And  the  prayer  of  the  Church  works  great  miracles. 
In  our  da^  it  has  raised  from  the  dead  three 
persons — viz.,  myself,  having  been  frequently  sick 
unto  death ;  my  wife  Catherine,  who  likewise  was 
dangerously  ill;  and  Melancthon,  who  was  sick 
unto  death  at  Weimar.  And  though  their  rescue 
from  sickness  and  other  bodily  dangers  be  but 
trifling  miracles,  nevertheless  they  must  be  exhibited 
for  the  sake  of  those  whose  faith  is  weak. — JAUher. 

4802.  PRATER,  Power  of .  John  Butledge  sailed 
from  Buffalo  as  first  mate  of  an  Brie  vessd  before 
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the  Iftke  wm  clear  of  dangerous  ioe.  Kfore  than 
two-thirds  of  the  voyage  was  aooomplished,  when, 
to  the  astonishment  and  dismay  of  all  on  board, 
they  found  themselvea  running  in  a  furrow  of  water 
between  two  immense  masses  of  ice^  which  were 
gradually  closing  together  to  crush  them  in  1  For- 
ward as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  ran  that  ever- 
narrowing  channel,  their  only  way  to  safety ;  but 
the  wind  was  against  them,  and  sails  would  not 
serve  to  get  them  through  in  time.  The  captain, 
not  himself  a  religious  man,  impressed  by  the  fear- 
ful emergency  of  the  moment,  called  ail  into  the 
cabin  who  were  not  needed  on  deck,  and  told  them 
plainly  that  if  they  would  be  saved  they  must 
tk»k  God  to  interpose,  for  no  human  ffart  ctndd 
avaU  them  now.  After  a  moment's  silence  John 
Rutledge  said  softly,  "Let  us  pray;"  and  im- 
mediately every  one  in  the  cabin  knelt  down  with 
him.  With  childlike  words  he  told  in  the  ears  of 
the  Father  on  high  the  peril  and  distress  of  his 
ship,  and  tearfully  besought  Divine  mercy  and 
deliverance  for  the  sake  of  Christy  the  Bedeemer. 
Tbej  rose  from  their  knees  and  went  on  deck. 
Judge  of  their  feelings  when  the  man  at  the  wheel 
sang  out,  "All  right,  cap'nl  It's  blowing  nor* 
by  nor' -east  now."  While  the  mate  was  at  prayer 
in  the  cabin  the  wind  had  changed.  The  ship  was 
moving  forward,  and  the  same  power  that  was 
wafting  them  through  the  channel  now  pushed  the 
great  ice-floe  back  so  that  it  could  not  crush  them. 
'*  Shall  I  put  on  more  canvas,  captain  f  "  said  John 
Rutledge.  "No,"  said  the  captidn,  "don't  touch 
her.    Some  one  eiee  ie  managing  thie  ehip.'* 

4808.  FBATEB»  Powvr  of.  It  was  the  constantly 
expressed  desire  in  most  of  Whitefield's  letters  to 
have  an  interest  in  the  prayers  of  his  correspondents ; 
and  when  asked  to  go  on  a  distant  mission  he  fre- 
quently replied,  **J(fIam  prafoi  offer,  eome  I  mumL  " 
—J,  A  Andrewe. 

4804k.  P&A7EB,  Preparation  for.  It  is  said  of 
the  serpent  that  he  casts  up  all  his  poison  before  be 
drinks.  It  were  to  be  much  desired  that  herein 
we  had  so  much  serpentine  wisdom  as  to  diegorge 
our  maliee  before  we  prag,  to  cast  up  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  our  spirits  before  we  come  to  the  sacrament 
of  reconciliation. — Spencer. 

4800.  PBATEB,  PreiMxatloii  o£    It  was  the 

constant  endeavour  of  the  Bav.  S.  Kilpin  to  go 
from  the  closet  to  the  pulpit.  His  expression  was, 
"  I  need  to  have  my  heart  wanned  by  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  ere  I  address  the  hearts  of  others." 
He  often  remarked,  "I  have  preached  with  seU- 
application  to-day,  and  have  been  humbled  in  the 
dust,  or  liave  derived  divine  light  from  the  subject 
presented  to  view,  if  no  one  else  is  benefited." 
Frequently  he  exclaimed,  after  four  or  five  public 
services  on  the  Sabbath-day,  "  Never  does  the  blood 
of  Ohrist  appear  so  valuable  as  at  the  dose  of  such 
a  Sabbath.  In  this  fountain  I  bathe.  Lord,  pardon 
the  sins  of  my  holy  duties." 

480«.PBA7EB»BopotltionllL  **How  do  you  feel 
to-day,  Nannie  t "  said  a  venerable  Scotch  clergy- 
man of  the  olden  school  to  one  of  his  parishioners, 
an  old  woman,  whom  he  met  on  the  public  road. 
"  I'm  no'  weel  ava,  sur,"  replied  she ;  **  I'm  unco 
wake  {weak),  an'  my  minds  dean  sane."  "Tm 
sorry  to  hear  that,  woman,"  said  we  minister; 
**  the  want  of  memory  is  a  great  affliction.    Ye  ketl, 


I  can  well  sympathise  with  yon  in  it,  for  Fva 
suffered  greauy  in  that  wav  mysel'  for  a  long  timei*' 
"  Eh,  sir,  boo  eon  ye  say  uuA,  when  Tve  heard  ya 
gi'e  the  same  prayer  noo  for  ower  Mx-an'-twen^ 
year,  an'  ve  ha'ena  forgotten  a  word  o't — ^no'  ana  t  ' 
was  the  old  woman's  reply. — Jawue  Ihuglae,  Ph,D, 

480T.  PRATEE^  BoiigBatioft  ia.  When  he  (So- 
crates) prayed  his  petition  was  only  this — that  the 
gods  would  give  to  him  those  things  that  were  good. 
And  this  he  did  forasmuch  as  theg  alone  knew  what 
wot  good  for  man.  But  he  who  should  ask  for  gold 
or  silver,  or  increase  of  dominion,  acted  not,  in  his 
opinion,  more  wisely  than  one  who  should  pray  for 
the  opportunity  to  fight,  or  game^  or  anything  of 
the  like  nature ;  the  consequence  whereof,  being 
altogether  doubtful,  might  turn,  for  aught  he  knew, 
not  a  little  to  his  disadvantage. — Memorabilia, 

4808.  PRATER,  Rtaidta  of.  Standing  by  his 
mve^  one  said  of  him  (Qcssnery,  that  it  was  not 
hyperbole,  "  He  praued  up  the  waUt  pf  an  hoepUal, 
and  the  hearts  of  ue  nurses ;  he  prayed  miasion- 
stations  into  being,  and  missionaries  into  faith ;  he 
prayed  open  the  hearts  of  the  rich,  and  gold  trom 
the  most  distant  lands." — Steveneon^e  Praying  and 
Working. 

4809.  PRATER,  Mortis  Vocanity  ol  "I  will 
spend,"  writes  Doddridge,  in  recording  rules  for  his 
miDlsterial  duties  at  Kibworth, "  some  extraordinary 
time  in  private  devotion  every  Lord's  Day,  morning 
or  evening,  as  opportunity  may  offer,  and  will  then 
endeavour  to  preach  over  to  my  own  soul  that 
doctrine  which  I  preach  to  others.  I  find  it  never 
well  in  family  worship^"  he  writes,  "when  it  is 
not  so  in  secret;  never  well  abroad  when  it  is  not 
so  at  home ;  nor  on  common  days  when  it  is  not  so 
on  the  Lord's.  The  better  I  pray  the  better  I  eUidy. 
As  prayer  is  the  food  and  breath  of  all  practical 
religion,  so  secret  praver  in  particular  is  of  vast  im- 
portance, insomuch  tnat  I  verily  believe  that  if  a 
man  were  to  keep  a  particular  and  accurate  journal 
of  his  own  heart  but  for  one  month,  he  would  find 
as  real  and  exact  a  correspondence  between  the 
temper  of  his  soul  at  the  seasons  of  secret  devotion 
and  in  other  parts  of  his  life^  as  we  find  between 
the  changes  of  the  barometer  and  the  weather." — 
Rev,  Joe^  Cook 

4810.  PRATER,  Balf-fulBoiMioy  in.  A  young 
gentleman  on  very  good  terms  with  himself  stood 
up  to  pray  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  among 
other  things  he  put  np  a  petition  that  he  might "  be 
delivered  from  the  fear  of  man,  which  bringeth  a 
snare."  My  father's  only  remark  was,  that  there  was 
part  of  his  prayer  whieh  eeemed  to  be  granted  before 
at  wae  aekea, — John  Brown,  U,D, 

481L  PRATBRi  Sfllflah.  A  man  onoe  complained 
to  his  minister  that  he  had  prayed  for  a  whole  year 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  comforts  of  religion,  but 
found  no  answer  to  his  prayers.  The  minister  re- 
plied, "Go  home  now  and  pray,  'Father,  glorify 

4818.  PRATER,  Speolal  answir  to.  "While 
travelling  on  the  borders  of  Italy,"  writes  a  Ofaristian 
friend,  "  we  heard  that  ayonng  soldier  was  to  suffer 
death  at  nine  o'clock  that  morning.  The  thooffht 
rushed  into  my  mind,  'How  driadful  that  this 
youvg  man  should  be  thus  precipitated  into  eternity, 
perhaps  unprepared  ! '    The  instant  I  could  leave  the 
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braakfaet-taUa  I  reiiied  to  my  chuttber,  and  there 
JftU  compdUd  to  wregUe  and  f)leadfor  db  mtlwation 
4tfUie  doimsd  mMier,  The  burden  of  my  petition 
wu,  that  if  he  were  not  prapared  to  enter  the 
pxeeenoe  of  his  Judge  his  death  might  be  averted, 
and  time  be  given  him  for  repentance.  I  continued 
thns  in  prayer,  till  in  a  moment  I  heard  the  sound 
of  a  ToUey.  It  vibrated  through  m^  heart,  my 
prayer  was  stopped,  and  in  a  few  mmutes  I  was 
obliged  to  hurry  down  to  join  my  friends  who  were 
just  starting  to  leave  the  town.  About  two  months 
after,  when  in  a  distant  town,  I  one  morning  took 
up  a  paper,  and  the  first  thing  that  oaught  my  eye 
was  the  account  of  an  extraordinary  event  which 
ooowred  at  the  town  we  stayed  at — via.,  that  a  young 
•oldier,  having  been  sentenced  to  death,  was  brought 
out  for  execution  in  the  usual  manner  by  his  com- 
rades, twenty-four  of  whom  were  to  fire  at  his  heart 
The  signal  was  given,  the  guns  were  discharged, 
but^  to  the  amaaement  of  all,  tverjf  huUei  mmea  iU 
aimt  He  stood  unhurt,  and  so  extraordinary  and 
even  miraculous  was  his  escape  considered,  that  liis 
paidon  was  granted,  and  he  was  premitted  to  live  I 
Ufa  subsequent  history  remains  nnknown."-— iV. 
Le^fiMd  {eondented). 

4S18.  PBA7EB,  sponUuMont.  "Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name^  Thy 
will  be  done ;" — what  eUe  can  we  tayt  The  other 
night,  in  my  sleepless  tossings  about,  which  were 
{[rowing  more  and  more  miserable,  these  words,  that 
brief  and  grand  prayer,  came  strangely  into  my 
mind,  with  an  altogether  new  emphasis;  as  if 
wriUent  and  shining  for  me  in  mild,  pure  splendour, 
on  the  black  bosom  of  the  night  there ;  when  I,  as 
it  were,  read  them  word  by  word,  with  a  sudden 
•check  to  my  imperfect  wanderings,  with  a  sudden 
softness  of  composure  which  was  much  unexpected. 
Not  for  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  years  bad  I  once 
formally  repeated  that  prayer ;  nay,  I  never  felt 
before  how  intensely  the  voice  of  man's  soul  it  is  ; 
the  inmost  aspiration  of  all  that  is  high  and  pious 
in  poor  human  nature  ;  right  worthy  to  be  recom- 
mended with  an  ''After  this  manner  pray  ye." — 
OaHyU, 

ttlt.  PBATEB,  Teat  ol    We  may  all  of  ns 

remember  a  rash,  if  not  impious,  challenge  which 
was  issued  in  this  town  not  many  years  ago^  to  show 
that  all  this  notion  about  the  importance  of  religious 
influences  in  hospitals  was  of  no  real  value  ;  when 
A  man  challenged  it  in  this  form,  "  Let  a  ward  be  set 
apart  in  which  there  shall  be  prayer,  and  another 
be  set  apart  in  which  there  shall  be  a  very  skilled 
physician,  and  no  doubt  the  skilled  physician's  in- 
^uence  will  be  seen  in  the  recovery  of  the  patient, 
while  those  whom  yon  are  praying  for  have  died, 
being  neglected.  Anything  more  foolish  than  such 
aohulenge  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  Yon  remem- 
ber, perhaps,  the  answer  that  was  gven  to  it  by  an 
eminent  preacher  and  divine : — ^"Take  two  streets 
in  the  most  neglected  part  of  London,  apply  to  one 
-of  them  all  your  scientific  knowledge,  and  your  ar- 
rangements about  sanitary  preparations  ;  and  take 
the  other,  and  pour  upon  it  the  influences  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Let  a  few  years  pass;  in 
which  wUL  U  le  found  that  you  have  hut  eueoeededt" 
Oan  any  one  doubt  that  the  moral  influences  brought 
to  bear  open  human  nature  must,  after  all,  have 
l^reater  effect  than  any  physical  arrangements  in 
whkb  yon  pride  yourself  because  of  their  wisdom  ? 
And  let  thk  alio  be  remembered,  that  it  la  uC  tba 


very  casenoe  of  the  goepel  of  Jesus  Christ  that  it 
uses  every  secondary  means  and  sanctifies  it.-— 
ArehhieiU)p  TaiL 

4815.  PBATEB,  tasted.  Men  who  revere  the 
scientific  method  will  admit  that  experiment  is  the 
crucial  test  of  truth.  Who  daree  try  the  experime^ 
of  prayer,  in  the  eenee  of  total  and  affeetumate  edf- 
turrender  to  Oodt  A  Boston  scholar  has  lately 
told  the  public  that  a  somewhat  rough  man  of  affaim 
in  this  city,  in  the  presence  of  the  American  evan- 
gelist, thought  he  would  be  manly  enough  to  try 
the  experiment  of  offering  prayer.  "  But,"  said  the 
latter,  "  you  must  be  sincere."  "  I  know  very  little 
of  this  thing,"  the  man  replied ;  "  bat  I  am  williqg 
to  be  sincere  in  one  prayer  at  least."  '*  Very  welv 
said  the  evangelist;  "let  us  kneel  down,  here  and 
now,  together  ;  and  do  yon  say  from  the  depths  of 
your  heart,  '  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.* " 
The  merebant  did  that ;  and  I  suppoae^  from  what 
followed,  that  he  did  it  in  a  ffenuine  way.  Certain 
it  is  that  there  struck  across  Uiat  man's  countenance 
a  beam  of  light  from  the  Sun  behind  the  sun,  a 
peace  and  an  illumination  unknown  to  him  before. 
He  rose  np,  saying,  '*  This  is  a  singular  experience. 
My  partner,  do  you  as  I  have  done^  and  perhaps 
there  will  be  similar  results."  The  partner  was  a 
soeptic  ;  but  he  knelt  and  offered  the  prayer,  "  Gk>d 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner ; "  and  be  too  roee  up^ 
smitten  across  the  forehead  with  the  light  that  faiUs 
out  of  those  ancestral  spaces  from  which  all  souls 
come,  and  into  which  au  men  baste. — Rev.  Joaeph 
Cook 

481fi.  PBATEB.  tha  Ghriatian'i  Ills.  It  is  by 
ever  and  anon  ascending  up  to  God,  by  rising 
throi^h  pr^er  into  a  loftier,  purer  region,  for 
supplies  of  Divine  grace^  that  man  maintains  his 
spiritual  life.  Prevent  these  animals  from  rising 
to  the  surface^  and  they  die  for  want  of  breath; 
prevent  him  from  rising  to  God,  and  he  dies  from 
want  of  prayer.  "Let  me  breaUie,"  says  a  man, 
gasping,  "  or  else  I  die  1 "  "  Let  me  pray"  says  the 
Christian,  "  or  else  I  die  I  "—Ovthrie, 

4817.  PBATEBk  the  dadra  of  tha  beart  A 
shepherd  boy  out  in  the  fields  with  the  sheep  one 
Sunday  morning  heard  the  beUs  ringing  to  call  the 
people  to  churoh ;  and  there  came  over  him  a 
longing  to  pray  to  God.  But  how  was  he  to  pray  f 
for  he  did  not  know  anv  prayer.  He  thought  a 
moment,  then  he  knelt  down  upon  the  grass,  put 
his  hands  together,  as  he  had  seen  people  doing  in 
pictures  and  on  old  monuments,  and  bisgan  A,  6, 
G,  D.  A  gentleman  on  his  way  to  diurai  saw  the 
boy  kneeling  with  dosed  eyes  and  joined  hands, 
heard  him  dutinctly  saying  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet|  and  wondered  greatiy  what  he  was  doing. 
So  he  stopped  and  nlled  to  the  boy  in  a  kindly 
voices  "My  lad,  what  are  you  doing?"  The  boy 
kwked  np,  '^Plrase^  sir,  I  was  preyinff."  ''But 
what  are  you  saying  your  alphab^  for  !  "  **  Oh,  I 
don't  know  any  proper  prayer,  but  I  wanted  to  ask 
Qod  to  take  care  of  me,  and  to  bless  me^  and  to 
help  me  ;  so  I  thought  I  wonld  just  say  all  I  did 
know,  and  that  He  wonld  put  the  letters  together 
and  spell  them  out»  and  undexstand  what  I  mean." 

4818.  PBATEB,  Tha  Lord'a.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington says  that  "the  Lord^e  Prayer  alone  ia  an 
evidence  A  the  truth  of  Christianity,  so  admirably 
is  that  prayer  acoommodated  to  all  our  wantik'*— 
Sawkuei  Reoen^ 

f  f 
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4819.  PRATER,  the  Mcrtt  of  reilgiuitlon.    "  I 

had  1^  lovely  boy,"  said  a  Ghnstian  woman  to  me ; 
"  he  was  the  most  beauiif al  of  all  my  childceo.  He 
waa  playing  in  the  street  one  day,  when  a  cart  went 
oTer  him,  and  he  was  carried  in  to  me  all  crashed. 
He  lay  there  till  he  died.  I  never  look  at  the  place 
that  I  do  not  in  fancy  see  his  sweet  pale  face, 
though  it  is  now  years  aga  Oh  !  the  agony  it  was 
to  me  to  see  him  suffer.  It  was  then  I  learned  to 
pray.  I  knew  bat  little  of  Grod  at  the  time,  but  I 
was  wandering  about  the  house  in  my  distress, 
unable  to  find  anv  rest  anywhere,  and  being  up- 
stairs by  myself,  the  thought  came  into  my  mind, 
'  People  speak  of  praying  when  they  are  in  distress.' 
I  threw  myself  on  my  knees  and  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  prayed.  All  my  pent-up  agony  found 
vent  in  my  heart's  cry  to  God.  I  besought  Him  to 
take  my  child  out  of  suffering,  to  teach  me  patience, 
and  send  comfort  into  my  souL  He  heaid  me — a 
sense  of  comfort  I  had  never  before  felt  came  over 
me.  I  knew  I  had  a  Friend  near,  who  felt  for  me 
and  pitied  me.  I  rose  and  went  down  to  my  hus- 
band, where  be  watched  by  our  boy.  He  saw  at 
onoe  when  I  entered  that  some  change  had  come 
over  me.  I  sat  down  gently  beside  him,  and  said, 
'I've  been  doing  what  I've  never  done  before — 
praying  to  God.  /  can  btar  U  new  ;  *  and  together 
we  watched  quietly  until  the  poor  child  breathed 
his  last  soon  after/^— A  F,  WUwn, 

4820.  FRATERi  tho  Movt  of  itrangth.    There 

is  an  old  story  of  mythology  about  %  giant  named 
AntflBus,  who  was  bom  by  the  euth.  In  order  to 
keep  alive  this  giant  was  obliged  to  touch  the  earth 
as  often  as  once  in  five  minates,  and  every  time  he 
thus  oame  in  contact  with  the  earth  he  became 
twice  as  strong  as  before.  The  Christian  resembles 
AntaosL  In  order  to  become  and  continue  a  truly- 
living  Ohristian,  the  disdple  of  Christ  must  often 
approaob  his  FaUier  by  prayer. — Prtacher^i  Lantern, 

4831.  FRAYERk  tho  Mortfe  of  niefUiiOM.  Spar- 
geon,  being  asked  as  to  the  reason  of  his  marveuous 
and  blessed  usefulness  for  Grod,  pointed  to  the  floor 
of  the  Tabemade  sayings  "In  the  room  beneath 
yoa  will  find  three  hundred  praying  Christians. 
Every  time  I  preach  here  they  gather  together,  and 
uphold  my  hands  by  continuous  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation ; — tKere  yoa  will  find  the  secret  of  all  the 
blessing." 

4882.  PRATERy  Unooaiiiig.  Fletcher's  whole 
life  was  a  life  of  prayer ;  and  so  intensely  was  his 
mind  fixed  upon  Gcd  that  he  sometimes  said,  "  I 
would  not  move  from  my  seat  without  lifting  up 
my  heart  to  God."  "Wherever  we  met,"  says 
Mr.  Vaoghan,  "if  we  were  alone,  his  first  salute 
was, '  Do  /  meet  you  praying  t  *  And  if  we  were 
talldng  on  any  point  of  divinity,  when  we  were  in 
the  depth  of  our  disooune  he  wonld  often  break 
off  abruptly  and  ask,  '  Where  are  our  hearts  now  1 ' 
If  ever  the  misconduct  of  an  absent  person  was 
mentioned,  his  usual  reply  was,  'Let  us  pray  for 
him.'  "^Hfc  of  Rev.  /.  FUteher,  of  Maddey. 

4828.  PRATER,  What  lat  On  one  occasion 
Mr.  Morison  liavinff  stated  his  views  as  to  prayer, 
very  strongly  denying  that  a  sinner  eon  pray,  my 
father  (Br,  Brown),  turning  to  the  Moderator,  saio, 
"  Sir,  let  a  man  feel  himself  to  be  a  sinner,  and,  tqit 
anything  the  universe  of  creatures  can  do  for  him, 
hopelessly  lost — ^let  him  feel  this,  sir,  and  let  him 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  Savioor,  and  all  the  eloquence 


and  argnmeat  of  Mr.  Morison  will  not  keep  thai 
man  from  crying  out,  'God  be  merciful  to  me  » 
sinner.'  That^  $ir,  is  prayer — ^that  is  aooeptoUe 
prayer." — John  Brown,  M,D, 

4824.  PRATERi  What  Sb  ?  A  little  boy,  one  of 
the  Sunday-school  children  in  Jamaica,  called  upon 
the  missionary  and  stated  that  he  had  lately  been 
veiT  ill,  and  in  his  sickness  often  wished  his  minister 
had  been  present  to  pray  with  him.  "  But,  Thomas," 
said  the  missionary,  "I  hope  yoa  prayed."  *'Ob 
yes,  sir."  "Well,  how  did  you  pray?"  "Why, 
sir,  I  begged,"— Eenry  T.  WiUiami. 

4828.  PRATERv  irhat  it  can  da  What  can 
prayer  do  for  us!  I  answer  without  hesitation. 
Everything.  More  than  one  saint  like  St.  Francis, 
and  like  Wesley,  has  left  behind  him  the  record 
that  God  has  never  refused  him  anything  for  which 
he  seriously  prayed.  It  can  gain  for  us  eveiTthing, 
not,  perhaps,  that  we  wish,  but  everything  that  we 
want. — Archdeaaon  Farrar. 

4828.  PRATER*  what  it  la  Amyntor,  at  a 
memorable  period  of  his  life,  was  under  great  dis- 
tress of  conscience  and  handled  by  violent  tempta- 
tiona  He  made  his  case  known  to  an  experienced 
friend,  who  said,  **Amyntor,  you  do  not  pray." 
Surprised  at  this,  he  replied,  "I  pray,  if  such  a 
thing  be  possible,  too  much.  I  can  hardly  tell  how 
many  times  in  the  day  I  bow  my  knee  to  Grod; 
almost  to  the  omission  of  my  other  duties  and  the 
neglect  of  my  necessary  studies."  "Tou  mistake 
my  meaning,  dear  Amyntor ;  I  do  not  refer  you  to 
the  ceremony  of  the  knee,  but  to  the  devotion  of  the 
heart,  which  neglects  not  any  business,  but  inter- 
mingles prayer  with  oSy  which  in  every  place  looks 
unto  the  Lord,  and  on  every  occasion  Ufts  up  an 
indigent,  longing  seal  for  the  supply  of  His  grace. 
This,"  added  he^  and  spoke  with  peculiar  force, 
"  tkU  is  prayer,  which  all  the  devils  in  hell  cannot 
withstand. "—  Wuteeroee. 

482T.  PRATER,  what  it  is.  A  Uttle  deaf  and 
dumb  girl  was  onoe  asked  by  a  lady,  who  wrote  the 
questioa  on  a  slate,  "What  is  prayer?"  The  little 
girl  took  her  pendl  and  wrote  the  reply,  *'  Prayer  is 
the  wish  qf  the  heart.*' 

4828.  PRATER^  when  vnpiroAtaUa  At  a  plaster 
cannot  heal  a  wound  if  there  be  any  iron  sticking  in 
the  same,  so  prayer  will  not  profit  him  anytmng 
who  regards  iniquity  in  his  heart — Cawdray. 

4822.  PRATERS,  and  zidioole.  An  Bngliah 
admiral  used  to  be  fond  of  relating  that,  on  first 
leaving  an  humble  lodging  to  join  his  ship  as  a  mid- 
shipman, his  landlady  presented  him  with  a  Bible 
and  a  guineai  saying,  "  God  bless  you  and  prosper 
you,  my  lad ;  and,  as  long  as  you  Uve,  never  suffer 
yomnelf  to  be  laughed  out  of  your  money  or  your 
prayers."  The  young  sailw  carefully  followed  this 
advice  through  Ufe,  and  had  reason  to  rejoice  that 
he  did  so. — CHerieal  Library. 

4880.  PRATERS,  definite.  ^I  never  am  tired 
of  praying,"  said  one  man,  "  beeaase  I  alwaya  have 
a  definite  errand  when  I  pray." — Spwrgeon. 

4881.  PRATERS  informal,  bnt  iittoei«.     His 

Royal  Highness  (the  late  Duke  of  Kent,  father  of 
Queen  Vietoria),  during  his  illness^  asked  the  physi- 
cian if  he  were  aoeustmned  to  pray.  ^'Please,  your 
Royal  KighneiB^  I  hope  I  say  my  prayers;  but 
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■hall  I  bring  a  prayer-book?"  *«No!"  was  the 
reply  ;  ^wbat  I  mean  is,  if  yon  conld  pray  for  me 
in  my  present  sitnatibn  I "  The  doctor  then  asked 
if  he  should  call  the  Dnchess.  "Do,'*  said  the 
Prince.  The  Duchess  came,  and  offered  up  a  most 
affectionate  prayer  on  behalf  of  her  beloved  husband. 
On  another  occasion,  when  the  Duke  expressed  some 
concern  about  the  state  of  his  soul,  in  the  prospect 
of  death,  his  physician  endeavoured  to  soothe  his 
mind  by  referring  to  his  high  respectability  and  his 
honourable  conduct  in  the  distinguished  situation  in 
which  Providence  had  placed  him,  when  he  stopped 
him  short,  saying,  *'No ;  remembsr,  if  I  am  saved, 
itisnot  aa  a  prtfMf,  but  as  a  nnner"  When  His 
Koyal  Highness  felt  that  he  was  approaching  the 
termination  of  bis  earthly  career,  he  desired  the 
infant  Princess  to  be  placed  before  him  while  he 
sat  up  in  bed.  In  this  position  he  offered  up  a  most 
affecting  prayer' for  her,  the  last  part  of  which  was 
to  this  dOfect,  if  not  in  this  very  language — that,  if 
ever  thu  ehUd  $h<nild  be  Queen  of  Bn^nali  $he  might 
rule  in  the  fear  of  Qod,  Having  uttered  these  words, 
he  said,  **Take  the  child  away,"  and  that  was  the 
last  time  he  ever  beheld  her. — Mr»,  (Dean)  Ooode. 

4882.  FRAYEBS,  Long.  Whitefield  was  one  day 
visiting  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  where  the  master 
of  the  house  himself  engaged  in  prayer,  but  he  was 
so  immoderately  long,  that  Whitefield  got  up  off  his 
knees  and  sat  down  on  his  chair.  At  liut  the  prayer 
was  over,  when  Whitefield  exdaimed,  "Sir,  you 
prayed  me  into  a  good  frame,  and  you  prayed  me 
out  of  U  again."'-'/,  R.  And^cem, 

4888,  FBATEBS,  may  be  lelflah  and  mexoenazy. 
In  one  of  the  churches  of  Vispach  I  found,  down  in 
an  nndeiground  chapel  where  there  is  a  lai^  collec- 
tion of  skulls,  a  poor  half-witted  crazy  man,  a  sort 
of  cretin,  praying  by  himself  in  the  twilight.  I  had 
the  curiosity  to  ask  him  what  he  prayed  for,  and 
received  the  significant  reply,  that  he  prayed  for 
hMMdft  and  aleofir  thoie  good  people  who  gave  him 
eomdhing, — Sir  John  Forbee, 

4884.  FBATEBS,  of  tbA  wleked.  Onoe,  while 
travelling  by  maU-coach,  a  respectable  young  woman 
sat  on  one  side  of  me,  and  near  me  on  tiie  other  a 
talkative  gentieman,  who  seemed  to  think  that  he 

E roved  his  high  breeiding  by  using  oaths.  Presentiy 
e  addrsssed  the  young  woman  in  a  free  and  not 
very  refined  style,  mingling  an  oath  or  two  with 
his  speech.  She  looked  uneasy  and  abashed,  and 
did  not  i]0ply*  Upon  her  silence  he  rudely  remarked 
to  her, "  Why  don't  yon  answer  me  ?  What  are  yon 
afraid  of  ?  I  suppose  Yon  have  said  your  prayers 
this  morning  7**  As  she  continued  silent»  I  q^e 
to  her,  and  said,  **  You  see  the  gentleman  has  ioid 
hit  prayen."  "  Yes,  sir,"  she  added ;  •<  and  shock- 
mg  ones  they  9x^*'—LeifehHd  {fOmdgeS). 

4888.  FBATEBS,  FZofaiM.  Wesley  once  tra- 
velled In  a  stage-coach  with  a  young  officer,  who 
swore  and  utt^ed  curses  upon  himsdf  in  almost 
every  sentence.  The  venerable  divine  asked  him 
if  he  had  read  the  Common  Prayer  Book;  for  if 
he  had,  he  might  remember  that  collect  beginning, 
"O  God,  who  art  ever  more  ready  to  hear  ihanfoe 
are  to  pray,  and  art  wont  to  give  more  than  either 
we  desird  or  deserve."  The  gentieman  had  the 
good  sense  to  make  the  application  and  behave- 
aqsordingly. 

4888.  FBATEBS,  Shnri    In  1715  I  dined  with 


the  Duke  of  Ormond  at  Richmond,  Atterbury,  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  being  one  of  the  company.  During 
dinner  there  was  a  jocular  dispute  concerning  short 
prayers.  Sir  William  Windham  told  us  that  tbe 
shortest  prayer  he  had  ever  heard  was  the  prayer  of 
a  common  soldier,  just  before  the  battle  of  Blenheim 
— *'  0  God,  U  there  be  a  Grod,  save  my  sopl,  if  I  have 
a  soul  1 "  This  was  followed  by  a  general  laugh. 
Atterbuiy,  seeming  to  join  in  the  conversation,  and 
applying  himself  to  Sir  William  Windham,  said, 
"  xova  prayer.  Sir  William,  is  indeed  very  short ; 
but  I  remember  another  as  short,  but  much  better, 
offered  up  by  a  poor  soldier  in  the  same  circum- 
stances—"  0  (?od,  ^  «n  tA«  (toy  0/ 6att2e //of^ef  TActf, 
do  Thou  not  forget  me  J  '* — Dr,  William  King. 

4387.  FBATEBS,  Short.  The  ancient  Christians 
of  Egypt  were  in  the  custom  of  using  very  short 
and  frequent  prayers,  fearing  that  in  using  longer 
the  fervour  of  thek  affection  might  suffer  diminution. 
— Augustine, 

4838.  FBATEBS,  Unreal,  illnstrated.  Some 
time  ago  there  lived  in  Peeblesshire  a  half-witted 
man,  who  made  some  pretensions  to  being  reb'gions, 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring  for  ymyer  to  a  field, 
where  he  engaged  in  his  demotions  behind  a  turf- 
dyke.  One  day  some  young  men,  who  wwe  aware 
Of  Jock's  practice,  followed  him  to  the  field,  and 
seoreted  themselves  on  the  other  side  of  the  dyk^ 
that  they  might  hear  what  he  would  sa^.  In  the 
prayer  which  he  offered,  among  other  things,  Jock 
confessed  that  he  was  a  great  sinner,  and  so  deserv- 
ing of  Qod*B  displeasure,  that  even  if  the  turf -dyke 
were  to  fall  upon  him  at'  ithat  moment,  it  would  be 
no  more  than  he  deserved.  No  sooner  had  he  made 
this  confession  than  the  youths  on  the  opposite  side 
violentiy  pushed  the  dyke  over  upon  him,  and  he 
was  almost  hidden  from  their  sieht.  Scramblhig 
out  from  the  debris,  he  was  heard  to  say,  '*Hech, 
sirs  t  it's  an  awf  u'  world  this ;  a  body  canna  say  a 
thing  in  joke,  but  its  ta'en  in  earnest  "-r/a«es 
Iht^las,  Ph,D. 

4889.  FBATING,  A  good  reason  for.  A  little 
girl  about  four  years  of  age  being  asked,  '*  Why  do 
YOU  pray  to  Godt"  repliM,  *' Because  I  know  He 
hears  me,  and  I  love  to  pray  to. Him."  "But  how 
do  you  know  He  hears  yont"  was  the  further 
inquiry.  Putting  her  littie  hand  to  her  heart,  she 
said,  *'I  know  He  does,  because  there  is  eomething 
A«r0  that  tells  me  so."— JTbiry  T,  WilUamt. 

4840.  FBATING,  without  giving.  We  are  told 
that  the  Lamas  of  Thibet  have  the  following  way 
of  helping  travellers  who  are  in  want  of  horses. 
Thej  out  out  a  number  of  horses  in  paper,  ascend 
a  high  mountain,  pray,  and  fiing  up  a  lot  of  these 
paper  horses  in  the  air,  and  the  wind  carries  them 
m  aU  directions ;  and  they  suppose  that  Buddha 
then  changes  those  paper  horses  mto  flesh  and  blood, 

;  and  weary  travellers  get  the  use  of  them.  So  absurd 
are  tiiose  who  make  formal  prayen^  and  do  not  gi?e 
\  and  work  for  the  object  prayed  toT,^Ohrittian  Age. 

4841.  FBBACHEB,  AdTlco  to.  The  Rot.  John 
jRyland,  an  excdlent  but  somewhat  eccentric  divine, 
gave  the  following  advice  to  a  young  preacher  :— 
**  (1.)  Don't  buy  too  many  booki^  for  that  will  hurt 
yourpodcet.  (2.)  Don't  sit  up  late  at  night  to  study, 
for  that  will  hurt  your  constitution.  (8.)  Don't  go 
douirting,  for  that  will  hurt  your  mind." 
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4842.  PBEACHEB,  Tbe  iiniTttrMi  ArohlNahop 
LeightoD,  rotuming  home  one  mocniiig,  was  Mked 
by  his  litter,  ^  H*ve  yoa  been  hearing  a  eermon  t " 
"  r ve  met  a  sermoti/'  wm  the  Muwer.  The  fermoa 
be  had  met  was  a  oorpae  on  its  way  to  the  grave ;  the 
preacher  was  Death. — Ameriean  National Pretuker^ 

4348.  FBBACHES,  Want  of  Immmmrfi  In.  I 
onoe  heard  a  preacher  who  sorely  tempted  me  to 
say  I  would  go  to  ehurch  no  more.  Men  go,  thought 
I,  where  they  are  wont  to  go;  else  had  no  sonl 
entered  the  temple  hi  the  afternoon.  A  snowstorm 
was  falling  aroond  us.  The  snowstorm  was  real, 
the  preacher  merely  spectral ;  and  the  eye  felt  the 
sad  oontrast  in  looking  at  hfan,  and  then,  oat  of  the 
window  behind  him,  into  the  beautifnl  meteor  of  the 
snow.  He  had  lived  in  vain.  He  had  no  one  word 
intimating  that  he  had  laughed  or  wept,  was  married 
or  In  love;  had  been  commanded,  or  cheated,  or 
chagrined.  If  he  had  ever  lived  and  acted,  we  were 
none  the  wiser  for  it.  The  capital  secret  ol  his  pro- 
fession— namely,  to  convert  life  into  troth— he  had 
not  learned.  I^ot  one  fact  in  all  his  experience 
had  he  yet  imported  into  his  doctrine.  This  man 
had  i^oughed  and  planted,  and  talked,  and  bought 
and  sold,  he  had  read  books,  he  had  eaten  and 
drunken,  his  head  aches,  his  heart  throbs,  he  smiles 
and  suffers ;  yet  was  there  not  a  surmise^  a  hint,  in 
all  the  disoourse  that  he  had  eper  Uved  ai  oiL  Not 
a  line  did  he  draw  out  of  real  history.— ^hicrMii 

4844.  PBEA.CHEB8,  and  ttzti.  Lnther^s  wife 
said  to  him,  "  Sir,  I  hetfd  your  cousin,  John  Palmer, 

f  reach  this  afternoon  in  the  parish  diurch,  whom 
understood  better  than  Dr.  Pomer,  though  the 
Doctor  is  hdd  to  be  a  very  excellent  preaiBher." 
Luther  answered,  "John  Palmer  preaches  as  ye 
women  used  to  talk ;  for  what  comes  into  your 
minds  ye  speak.  A  preacher  ought  to  remain  hf/ 
(Ae  teti,  and  deliver  that  which  he  has  before  him, 
to  the  end  people  may  well  understand  it.  But  a 
preacher  that  will  sp^Jc  everything  that  comes  in 
his  mind  is  like  a  maid  that  goes  to  market,  and 
meeting  another  maid,  makes  a  stand,  and  they  hold 
together  a  goose-market — lAdker**  TaUe  TtdL 


4846.  PBEACHEB8/* Deep."  Hyon  look  down 
into  a  well,  if  it  be  empty  it  will  appear  to  be  veiy 
deep,  but  if  there  be  water  in  it  you  will  see  its 
brij^tness.  I  believe  that  many  "  deep  "  preachers 
are  simply  so  because  they  are  like  dSry  welle  with 
nothing  whatever  in  them,  except  decaying  leaves, 
a  few  stones,  and  perhaps  a  dead  cat  or  two.  If 
there  be  living  water  in  your  preaching  it  may  be 
very  deep^  but  the  light  of  trutn  will  give  clearness 
to  it — JSJ^rgeon, 


4848.  PBEAGHEB8,  Lay,  ndniiidaniood.  Bow- 
land  Hill,  when  travelling  in  Scotland,  happened 
casually  topaas  the  well-known  northern  evangelists 
Messrs.  J.  Haldane  and Aikman.  Hewasattnuiedby 
their  appearance,  and  asked  who  thejr  were.  "  I  was 
told,"  he  says  "their  errand  and  design ;  that  It  waa 
a  marvellous  droumstancek  quite  a  phenomenon,  that 
an  Bast  Indian  captain,  a  gentleman  of  good  famUy 
and  connections,  should  turn  itinerant  preacher ; 
tibat  he  should  travel  from  town  to  town,  and  all 
against  his  own  interest  and  character.  This  infor- 
mation was  enough  for  me.  I  immediately  aought 
out  the  Itinerants.  When  I  inquired  for  them  of 
the  landlady  of  the  Inn,  she  told  me  she  supposed  I 
meant  the  two  prieett  who  were  at  her  hous^  bat 


she  could  not  satisfy  me  of  mkut  rdigion  (Aiy  were. 
ThB  two  priiitef  however,  and  myself  soon  met^  and 
to  our  mutual  satisfaction  passed  the  evening  to- 
gether."— Lieee  of  the  ffaUkmee, 

4847.  PBEAGHZHO,  FniitfU.  When  St  Jerooie 
preached  in  Padua  and  Milan  and  other  cities  the 
doctors  and  masters  ceased  their  lectures,  saying  te 
their  scholars,  "Qo,  hear  the  preacher  of  the  best 
sentences  and  the  worst  rhetoric ;  gather  the  frtdt 
and  neglect  the  Itaieee;**  and  this  is  a  better  com- 
pliment than  to  say,  "  Go  and  hear  what  a  rustling 
there  is  among  the  leaves ;  and  as  to  the  fruit,  if 
there  be  any,  try  to  get  it" — Peuton  Hood, 

4848.  PBBiCHIVO,  and  piractlaiBg.  It  la  a 
popular  error  to  mistake  that  Ungik  is  the  only 
dimension  of  a  sermon.  A  man  said  to  a  minister, 
"  Your  sermons  are  too  short"  Said  the  minister, 
*^]lfyouw(SUfraietiaeeittIfrtaeht  you  will  find  them 
quite  long  enough."  A  sentence  may  be  a 
-^2)r«  Parker, 


4848.  PBBAGHIHCK  ud  8000888.  "  How  oomes 
it»"  demanded  a  bishop  ol  Garriek,  <<  that  I,  in  ex. 
pounding  divine  doctrines,  produce  so  littie  effect 
upon  my  congregation,  whUe  you  can  so  easily  rouse 
the  passions  of  your  auditors  lyy  the  representation 
of  fiction  T"  l!ne  answer  was  short  and  pithy— 
"  Because  I  recite  falsehoods  as  If  they  were  trne^ 
while  you  deliver  troths  as  if  they  were  fiction." — 

4860.  PBEAGHIVO,  bj  proxy.  During  the 
meetings  of  Mr.  Moody  in  Brooklyn  a  youn^  man 
heard  him  explain  the  way  of  salvation.  &  was 
not  specially  affected  by  the  truth,  and  returned  to 
his  boarding-house  only  to  comment  in  a  critical 
and  scoffing  spirit  At  the  table  he  was  requested 
to  give  an  outline  of  the  sermon ;  and  as  he  related 
the  points  and  illustrations  of  the  preacher,  a  young 
lady,  who  was  a  silent  listener  to  his  narrative^  waa 
convicted,  and  led  to  see  the  plan  of  salvation,  and 
gave  her  heart  to  Ohrist 

4861.  FBEACHINO,  OonUniuJ.  "Did  you  ever 
hear  me  preach,  Charles  7  "  said  Coleridge  to  Lamfa^ 
referring  to  his  brief  early  career  in  the  pulpit 
"  N-n-never  heard  you  do  anything  else  I "  was  the 
unexpected  reply  of  lus  stammering  friend. 

4868.  FBBAOHnrO,  Deep.  "Is  not  Bfr.  B.  a 
deep  preacher?"  asked  a  friend  of  the  late  Dr. 
Campbell,  of  Aberdeen.  "  Eh ! "  replied  the  Doctor, 
smiling,  "  I  will  toll  you  a  story,  sir.  When  I  was 
a  boy  I  was  amusing  myself  with  some  other  boys 
in  a  pooL  Some  of  them  were  going  farther  in 
than  I  was  disposed  to  go,  and  I  was  f  rightoned. 
To  a  man  who  was  passing  by  I  called  out^  'Is 
the  pool  deep t '  <Ko^  man,*  replied  he ;  *tf  it  onfjr 
mtM&y/'"-^.  a  AnOif,  B.D. 


4868.  PBEAGHDra,  IMreot  Whether  I  am  to 
reoorer  my  former  health  I  know  not  I^  however, 
I  should  be  peimitted  to  preach  again,  I  wlU  cer- 
tainly do  what  is  in  my  power  to  learn  to  preach 
directly  to  men,  looikiMg  tkem  in  thevrfofiee^  esad  not 
looking  at  the  paper  on  the  desk. — Dr,  Wajfand, 


4864.  PBBACanVO,  EfllMtlY8.  A  man  once 
heard  an  affecting  senaon,  and  while  highly  com- 
mending it,  was  asked  what  he  remembered  of 
it    "^My/'lie  npUed,  "I  lemember  nothing  at 
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an ;  M  tf  made  fM  raohe  to  Ihe  IdUr,  and,  by 
God's  gnee,  I  will." 

4866.  FBBACHma,  EffBOtiTSL  Charles  the  Firrt 
used  to  Bay  of  the  pr«uihiiig  of  one  of  his  chaplains, 
^terwards  Bishop  Sanderson,  "  I  carry  my  ears  to 
hear  other  preachers ;  but  /  carry  my  comeienee  to 
hear  Mr.  SiEmderBon,  and  to  act  accordingly.'* — 
Imac  WaUon, 

4866.  FBEAOHOra,  Fearleia.  It  is  related  of 
John  Wesley  that,  preaching  to  an  audience  of 
conrtiers  and  noblemen,  he  used  the  "generation 
of  vipers "  text,  and  flung  denunciation  right  and 
left.  "That  sermon  should  have  been  prsMhed  at 
Newgate,"  said  a  displeased  courtier  to  Wesley  on 
passing  out.  "No,"  said  the  fearless  apostle ;  "my 
text  there  would  have  been,  'Behold  the  Lamb  A 
God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  I ' " 

4867.  PBEACHINO,  Flowtiy.  Hall  was  once 
asked  what  he  thought  of  a  sermon  which  he  had 
just  heard  delivered,  and  which  had  appeared  to 
produce  a  great  sensation  among  the  congregation. 
His  reply  may  suggest  an  important  hint  to  some 
Christian  ministers — "Very  fine,  sir;  5ttt  a  man 
cannoi  live  vjpanjlowere." 

4868.  FBEACHING,  for  tiemity.  It  was  a 
favourite  maxim  with  Whitefield  to  preach  as 
Apelles  painted — for  eternity.  He  was  much  struck 
with  a  remark  Dr.  Delany  made  one  day  at  the 
table  of  Archbishop  Boulter — "I  wish,  whenever 
I  go  into  the  pulpit,''  said  the  Doctor,  "  to  look  upon 
itaethe  last  time  I  may  ever  preach,  or  the  last  time 
the  people  may  hear." — J,  £.  Andrews. 


4869.  FBEACHINO,  firatt  and  flowvn.  At 
Hampton  Court  Palace  every  one  regards  with 
wonder  the  enormous  vine  loaded  with  so  vast  a 
multitude  of  huge  dusters.  Just  outside  the  vine- 
house  is  as  fine  a  specimen  of  the  wistaria^  and 
when  it  is  in  full  bloom  the  duster-like  masses 
of  bloom  cause  you  to  think  it  a  flower-beuing 
vine,  as  the  other  is  a  fruit-beuring  vine.  Fit 
emblems  these  two  famous  trees  of  two  ministries, 
both  admired,  but  not  equally  to  be  prized — ^the 
ministry  of  oratory,  luxuriant  in  metaphor  and 
poetry,  and  the  ministry  of  grace,  abounding  in 
sound  teaching  and  soul-saving  energy. — Spurgeon. 

4860.  PREACHnira,  Fruits  ofL  The  Bev.  Mr. 
Nott,  a  missionary  in  Tahiti,  preached  on  one  occa- 
sion from  the  text,  "Let  him  that  stole  steal  no 
more."  The  next  morning,  when  the  missionary 
opened  his  door,  he  saw  a  number  of  natives  sitting 
on  the  ground  before  his  dwelling,  with  tools  and 
other  artides  by  their  side.  He  requested  an  ex- 
planation of  this  circumstance.  Tney  answered, 
"We  have  not  been  able  to  sleep  all  night ;  we  were 
in  the  chapel  yesterday.  We  thought,  when  we 
were  pagans,  that  it  was  right  to  steal  when  we 
could  do  it  without  being  found  out.  Hiro^  the  sod 
of  thieves,  used  to  assist  us.  But  we  heard  what 
you  said  yesterday,  thai  Jehovah  had  commanded  that 
we  should  not  ttetd.  We  have  stolen,  and  all  these 
things  that  we  have  brought  with  us  are  stolen 
goods."  Mr.  Nott  proposed  that  Jthey  should  take 
the  plundered  property  home,  and  restore  it,  when 
an  opportunity  should  occur,  to  its  lawful  owners. 
But  to  this  they  objected.  They  all  said,  "  Oh  no, 
we  cannot  take  the  things  back ;  we  have  had  no 
peace  ever  since  we  heard  it  was  displeasing  to  God 


to  steal  them,  and  we  shall  have  no  peace  so  long 
as  thev  remain  in  our  dwelliogs.  We  wish  yon  to 
take  them,  and  give  them  back  to  the  owners  when- 
ever they  come." 

4861.  FBEACHING,  Qeniiiiie  effects  ol  One  of 
the  great  sermons  of  William  Dawson,  the  celebrated 
Yorkshire  preacher,  was  the  "  Balance  Sermon,"  in 
which  he  used  to  put  human  souls  into  the  one  scale 
and  the  law  of  God  into  the  other,  and  with  terrible 
heart-searching  power  over  the  consciences  of  his 
hearers,  used  to  show  how  the  law  of  God  weighed 
down  the  hypocrite,  the  miser,  the  swearer,  and 
others.  On  one  occasion  a  man  who  used  a  short 
measure— a  yard  measure,  which  had  once  been 
thirty-six  inches  in  length,  but  which  he  had  used 
as  a  walking-stick — was  so  wrought  upon  by  the 
discourse  that,  interrupting  the  preacher,  heenapped 
the  measure  in  two,  and  then  said,  "You  can  go  on 
now,  sir."  It  was  grand  preaching  that  could  make 
a  man  confess  his  guilt  and  forsake  his  sin  at  the 
same  moment. 

4862.  PREACHINO,  homely,  EffeetiyeneM  of. 
I  talked  of  preaching,  and  of  the  great  success  which 
those  called  Methodists  have.  Said  Johnson,  "Sir, 
it  is  owing  to  their  expreseing  themselves  in  a  plain 
and  familiar  manner,  which  is  the  only  way  to  do 
good  to  the  common  people,  and  which  dergymen 
of  genius  and  learning  ought  to  do  from  a  principle 
of  duty,  when  it  is  suited  to  their  congregations— 
a  practice  for  which  they  will  be  praised  by  men 
of  sense.  To  insist  against  drunkenness  as  a  crime, 
because  it  debases  reason,  the  noblest  faculty  of 
man,  would  be  of  no  service  to  the  common  pec^e ; 
but  to  tell  them  that  they  may  die  in  a  fit  of  drunken- 
ness, and  show  them  how  dreadful  that  would  be, 
cannot  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression.  Sir,  when 
your  Scotch  dergy  give  up  their  homdy  manner, 
religion  will  soon  decay  in  that  country." — BoewtlTs 
Johnson, 

4868.  FBEACHINO,  its  f oroe  the  main  oonddsrsr 
tioiL  I  had  tried  to  dirive  certain  long  brass-headed 
nails  Into  a  wall,  but  had  never  succeeded,  except  in 
turning  up  their  points^  and  rendering  them  use- 
less. When  a  tradesman  came  who  understood  his 
work,  I  noticed  that  he  filed  off  all  the  points  of 
the  nails,  the  very  points  upon  whose  sharpness  I 
had  relied ;  and  when  he  had  quite  blunted  them, 
he  drove  them  in  as  far  as  he  pleased.  With  some 
eonseieneee  our  JIne  points  in  preaching  are  worn  than 
usdesi.  Our  keen  distinctions  and  nice  discrimina- 
tions are  thrown  away  on  many ;  they  need  to  be 
encountered  with  sheer  force  and  blunt  honesty. 
The  truth  must  be  hammered  hito  them  by  main 
strength,  and  we  know  from  whom  to  seek  the 
needM  power. — Spurgeon, 

4864.  PREACHINQ,  Judged  by  its  effects.  A 
person  whose  life  was  immoral  urged  his  sister  to 
go  with  him  to  hear  his  minister ;  but  she  smartly 
replied^  "  Brother,  what  are  yon  the  better  for  his 
preaching?" 

4866.  PBBAOHING,  Lay,  uses  oL  Mr.  Watson, 
afterwards  minister  of  Dumfries,  owed  his  first  reli- 
gious impressions  to  an  open-air  sermon  preached 
by  one  of  the  Haldanes  at  the  cross  of  Ayr.  He 
was  pressed  very  strongly  by  a  good  old  woman  to 
go  and  hear  the  Scotch  evangelists,  but  replied, 
"N0|  no;  I  never  go  to  hear  men  who  preach  in 
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the  Btreeta  for  bawbee&"  In  answer  to  this  he  was 
aBSQzed  that  iht^  vtere  independent  ffowUemm,  "  who 
didna  preach  for  siller."  This  appeared  so  extra- 
ordinary that  he  at  once  resoWed  to  go  and  hear 
for  himself;  and  the  result  was  his  conversion, 
and  subseqaent  relinqnishment  of  bunneas  for  the 
ministry. — Hfe  of  the  Baidanee, 

4866.  PBEACHINO,  LeazBad.    A  ladj  went  one 

day  to  hear  Dr. preach,  and,  as  usual,  carried 

a  pocket  Bible  with  her,  that  she  might  torn  to 
any  of  the  passages  the  preacher  might  happen  to 
rerar  to.  But  she  found  that  she  bad  no  use  for 
her  Bible  there^  and  cm  coming  away  said  to  a 
friend,  "  I  should  have  left  my  Bible  at  home  to-day, 
and  have  brought  my  IHetionar]f.  The  Doctor  does 
not  deal  in  Scripture,  but  in  such  learned  words 
and  phrases  as  require  the  help  of  an  interpreter  to 
render  ^em  intelugible." 

4867.  FBEACHINO,  L66iOiii  from.  1  learn  by 
preadiing  to  know  what  the  world,  the  flesh,  the 
malice,  and  wickedness  of  the  Devil  is,  all  which 
could  not  be  known  before  the  gospel  was  revealed 
and  preached,  for  up  to  that  time  I  thought  there 
were  no  sins  but  incontinence  and  lechery. — LtUher 

4868.  PREACEDfa,  Long.  After  having  long 
spent  much  strength  and  labour  to  little  purpose, 
I  was  one  day  lamenting  before  Qod,  as  I  widked 
to  church,  the  little  fruits  of  m  v  exertions.  As  I 
went  along  I  was  overtaken  by  a  vine-dresser, 
who  was  going  the  same  way.  I  took  an  oppor 
tunity  of  asking  him  how  the  missions  were  liked. 
*<Sir,^'  replied  the  peasant,  "we  all  feel  obliged  to 
you  for  your  kind  intentions ;  we  are  all  likewise 
sei^Ue  thatr  everything  you  tell  us  is  good,  hut  wm 
preach  too  long.  We  ^orant  boors  are  just  uke 
our  own  vine- vats ;  the  juice  must  have  plenty  of 
room  left  to  work ;  and  once  filled  to  the  brim,  if 
you  attem^  to  pour  in  more,  even  if  It  were  the 
very  best  juice  m  the  world,  it  will  only  be  spilt 
on  the  ground  and  lost" — M.  FmomI 

4866.  PBSACHIHO,  L0T6  of.  In  a  letter  the 
late  Eev.  Rowland  Hill  remarks— "Old  as  I  am, 
I  am  just  returned  from  a  long  missionary  ramble ; 
but  I  feel  I  am  getting  old.  Oh  that  I  may  work 
well  to  the  last !  In  all  his  journeys^  even  when 
he  bad  reached  a  period  beyond  that  usually  allotted 
to  man,  he  was  disconcerted  if  he  did  not  find  a 
pulpit  ready  for  him  every  evening.  In  one  of  his 
Utters,  fixing  his  days  for  preaching  on  his  road  to 
some  place,  he  says,  ''Ever  since  my  Blaster  has 
put  me  into  office  I  have  ever  esteemed  it  my  dutv 
to  remember  His  admonition,  '  As  ye  oo,  preach.' " 
His  general  answer  to  invitations  to  houses  on  his 
route  was,  *'  I  shall  be  happy  to  come  to  you,  if  you 
can  find  me  a  place  to  preach  in." 

4870.  PBEACHINa,  may  b6  imliUthftiL    We 

were  sitting  under  the  shade  of  an  oak-tree  com- 
paring notes  and  conferring  with  one  another  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  servioe,  especially  in  reference 
to  effective  preaching.  "I  always  write  my  ser- 
mons," said  mv  friend,  ''and  then  carefully  revise 
them,  so  that,  if  anjrthing  is  written  calculated  to 
offend  any  of  my  hearers,  I  may  at  once  erase  it" 
This  was  said  by  a  young  deigyman,  who  was 
evidently  anxious  to  make  his  mark  as  a  preacher. 
Desirous  to  know  that  I  heard  correctly,  1  replied, 
"  Do  yen  mean  that  forcible  statements,  either  of 
your  own  writing  or  from  Scripturs^  oonoeming  sin 


and  the  terrors  of  the  judgment  to  teme,  are  ditliar 
toned  down  or  avoided  t "  '*  Yes,"  was  the  njplj  ; 
'*if  I  think  they  will  offend  any  one  I  do  sa  I 
fear  this  candid  testimony  indicates  the  reason  why 
so  many  ministers  are  powerless  amongst  their 
fellowB.  *'The  fear  of  man  bringeth  a  snare 
indeed." — Henry  VaHey . 

4871.  PBEACHZHO,  Nervoiuni66i  Is.  It  is  said 
that  Melancthon  on  some  occasion  arose  to  preach 
a  sermon  on  the  text,  "  I  am  the  Good  ShephenL" 
On  looking  around  upon  his  numerous  audienoe  his 
natural  timidity  overcame  him,  and  he  could  only 
repeat  the  text  over  and  over  again.  Luther,  who 
was  in  the  desk  with  him,  at  length  exclaimed, 
**  Tou  are  a  vezr  good  sheep  I "  and  telling  him  to 
sit  down,  took  the  same  text,  and  preached  an  ex- 
cellent diMXMuae  from  it — CUrieid  Anecdetet, 

4878.  FBEAGHDIO,  Oft  tli6  6dg6  of  ttnnitj. 
Some  yean  ago  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Peckwell 
stepped  into  a  dinecttng-room  and  touched  one  of 
the  dead  bodies,  forgetting  tliat  he  had  just  before 
accidentally  out  his  finger.  He  became  diseased, 
and  the  doctors  pronounced  the  accident  fatal  At 
that  time  worship  was  held  at  the  Tabernacle,  Moor- 
fields,  on  a  Friday  evening.  Conscious  of  his  ap- 
proaching death,  the  good  man  ascended  the  pulpit, 
and  preached  in  so  powerful  a  strain  as  to  make 
many  of  his  audience  weep.  At  the  conclusion  he 
told  the  audience  that  it  was  his  farewell  sermon — 
"  not  like  the  ordinary  farewell  sermons  of  the  world, 
but  more  impressive^  from  the  circumstances,  than 
any  preached  before.  My  hearers  shall  looff  bear 
it  in  mind  when  this  frsJl  earth  is  mouldermg  in 
its  kindred  dust ! "  The  congregation  could  not 
conjecture  his  meaning;  but  on  the  following 
Sabbath  an  unknown  preacher  ascended  the  pulpit, 
and  informed  them  that  their  pious  minister  had 
breathed  his  last  on  the  preceding  evening. — Arvine* 

4878.  PBBACHINO,  Onr  idaal  la.  Dr.  Baleigh, 
approaching  the  dose  of  his  career,  and  when  he 
was  in  the  senith  of  his  fame  as  a  preacher,  saul, 
after  an  effort  of  unusual  power,  '*I  fed  as  if  I 
should  be  able  to  preach  in  four  or  five  years."  It 
was  characteristic  of  the  man.  He  had  seen  Qod's 
ideal  of  himself  as  a  preacher,  and  he  would  not 
take  his  eyes  off  it ;  no,  not  even  in  his  dd  agsi — 
Rev.  J.  CtSfford,  M.A.,  DJ). 

4874.  PBBAGHINO,  ParMnuO.  The  late  Bev. 
Daniel  A.  Olark,  though  not  remarkable  for  pru- 
dence, had  the  precaution  on  one  occasion  to  forestall 
the  imputation  of  personality.    He  was  preaching 

in ^  at  the  funeral  of  a  man  whose  family  and 

family  drde  were  notorious  neglectors  of  public 
worship.  At  the  present  time  the  attendance  was 
large.  In  the  progress  of  his  discourse  Mr.  Clark 
spoke  of  a  class  to  be  found  in  every  community 
who  make  attending  funerab  the  sum  and  substance 
of  their  reUgrion,  reproving  them  in  that  plain  and 
pungent  style  of  language  of  which  he  was  in  his 
day  such  a  master,  when  he  stopped — "  Lest  any  of 
you  should  think  that  what  I  have  just  said  was 
meant  for  you,  I  would  observe  that  the  sermon  I 
am  preaching  was  written  for  a  congregation  in 
Massaohusette."  Having  put  himsdf  and  his  hearers 
at  ease,  he  proceeded  quietly  with  his  sermon. — 
Chrietian  Age, 

4876.  PBEACHOrO,  Penonal.  Father  Taylor, 
the  saUor  preacher  of  Boston^  would  single  out  a 
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person  in  his  andienoe^  and  talk  to  him  iodtvidnally 
with  the  Mine  freedom  as  if  he  met  hitn  in  the 
street.  "  Ah  1  my  jolly  tar,"  he  said,  taming  to  a 
sailor  who  happened  at  that  moment  to  catch  his 
eje,  "  here  you  are  in  port  again  :  Grod  bless  yon  ! 
See  to  your  helm,  and  you  will  reach  a  fairer  port 
by -and-by.  Hark  /  don't  you  hoar  the  hdU  of  heaven 
over  the  ieat" 

487C  PBEACEDra,  Pow«r  ol  Dr.  LeifchUd 
narrates  having,  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  sermons, 
remarked  on  the  methods  used  by  Qod  in  leading 
sinners  to  repentance,  which  sometimes  seemed  to 
fail;  he  added,  that  God  did  not  even  then  give 
them  up,  but  sometimes  employed  the  very  trumpet 
of  judgment  to  rouse  their  torpid  consdenoes  and  to 
summon  them  to  behold  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  final  impenitence.  He  proceeded  to  sav — "  Both 
the  wooing  and  the  wammg  voice  may  have  been 
nnheeded  hitherto  by  some  present^  and,  for  aught 
you  can  tell,  the  next  voice  tktu  addreeaee  jfou  may  be 
that  of  the  commissioned  angel,  saying,  'Gome  to 
judgment  I '  At  these  words  a  soldier,  who  was 
seated  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation,  suddenly 
started  up^  and  exclaimed  with  great  vehemence, 
'0  s«p,  eay  not  »o,  my  noi  eo/'-oh,  stop/'  The 
assembly  was  confused  for  a  while,  but  became  com- 
posed again.  Dr.  T^'^'^^hf^^  then  observed  that  it 
is  the  privilc^  and  happiness  of  a  Ghristian  minister 
to  assure  all  under  apprehensions  of  impending  judg- 
ment and  trembling  to  know  what  they  must  do  to 
be  saved,  that,  whatever  their  guilt»  there  is  free 
pardon  In  Ghristi  if  th^  will  accept  His  grace. 
After  proceeding  in  this  strain,  he  said,  '  But  to  re- 
turn ' '  Oh,  pray,  sir,*  exclaimed  the  soldier,  who 

had  been  standing  all  the  while  in  evident  conster- 
nation, *donot  return/*"  The  soldier  was  pacified, 
and  sat  down ;  the  service  was  dosed,  and  the  col- 
lection made,  when  it  appeared  that  he  had  put  his 
watch  into  the  plate.  On  being  called  back,  he 
confessed  to  Dr.  Leifchild  that  his  evil  ways  had 
hastened  his  mother's  death,  and  that  the  solemn 
warning  he  had  just  heard  recalled  her  words  to 
his  mindy  and  so  affected  him  that  he  could  not 
sit  stilL  His  watoh  was  restored,  and  he  was  dis- 
mined  with  some  friendly  words^  and  an  invitetion 
to  call  on  Dr.  Leifchild,  which,  however,  he  failed 
to  keep. 

Wn.  PBEAOEING,  Power  ol  *'I  happened,*' 
says  Dr.  Franklin,  in  his  Memoirs,  *'  to  attend  one 
of  hlB  (Whitefiald's)  sermons,  in  the  course  of  which 
I  paraeived  he  intended  to  fimsh  with  a  collection, 
and  I  silently  resolved  he  should  get  nothing  from 
meu  I  had  in  my  pocket  a  handful  of  copper  money, 
three  or  four  silver  dollars,  and  five  pistoles  in  gold. 
As  he  proceeded  I  b^gan  to  soften,  and  resolved  to 
give  the  copper.  Another  stroke  of  his  oratory  made 
me  ashamed  of  that,  and  determined  me  to  give  the 
silver ;  and  he  finished  so  admirably  that  /  emptied 
my  poeket  wholly  into  the  collector's  dish,  gold  and 
alL'^—C^ZmooZ  Aneedotee, 

€878.  FBBACHINa,  Preparation  for.  When 
travelling  in  Northern  Italy  our  driver  at  night 
slept  in  the  carriage,  and  when  I  called  him  up  in 
the  morning  he  leaped  out»  cracked  his  whip  three 
times,  and  said  he  was  quite  ready.  Such  a  rapid 
toilet  I  hardly  appreciated,  and  wished  that  he  had 
slept  elsewhere,  or  that  I  had  to  occupy  another 
seat    Tou  who  are  ready  to  preach  in  a  bcpi  skip^ 


and  jump  will  pardon  me  if  I  take  a  pew  some- 
where else. — Spurgeon. 

4879.  PB£ACHINQ,Preparatioa  for.  M*Gheyne 
was  wont  to  visit  his  sick  or  dying  hearers  on  the 
Satarday  afternoon;  for,  as  he  told  Dr.  James 
Hamilton,  before  preaching  he  liked  to  look  over 
the  yexg^-^Spwrgeon^ 

4880.  PREACHING,  Preparation  necessary  for. 
To  a  probationer  whose  manner  of  expression  was 
sloveiUy,  notwithstending  that  his  sermons  had  much 
in  them,  Mr.  Gregor  of  Bonhill  advised  "a  little 
less  meat  and  a  little  more  cooking." — Dr,  Wileon. 

4881.  Preaching,  Profound.  An  Englishman 
crossed  the  Ghannel  to  France,  and  was  exceedingly 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  he  could  not  understand 
a  word  of  the  French  language  He  was  met  at 
the  depot  by  a  Frenchman,  and  the  driver  of  the 
cab  talked  to  him  in  French.  When  he  got  to  the 
hotel  he  found  nothing  but  the  French  language 
there,  and  a  man,  with  French  language^  took  him 
to  his  couch  at  night,  and  he  was  almost  exhausted 
because  of  his  incapadty  to  understand  anything 
that  was  being  said  to  him,  and  in  sad  mind  he  went 
to  sleep.  In  the  morning  he  woke  up,  and  he  heard 
the  chantideer  crow,  and  he  said,  '*  Thank  goodness^ 
there's  some  English  at  last."  And  what  a  relief  it 
is,  after  hearing  some  men  talk  in  learned  techni- 
calities, foreign  to  our  capadty,  to  suddenly  hew 
something  the  plainest  people  can  understand  !  I 
know  only  of  one  use  for  words,  and  that  is,  to  let 
men  know  what  you  mean. 

4888.  PBEACHIRG,  Bight  raljeot  for.  Gharles 
Dickens  eight  years  ago  went  into  the  Victoria 
Theatre,  in  the  east  end  of  London.  He  sat  look- 
ing in  at  the  door,  and  an  English  deigyman  was 
preaching,  telling  the  story  of  converting  a  phil6- 
sopher.  Mr.  Dickens,  whose  heart  grew  tenderer 
as  he  drew  nearer  to  the  grave,  looked  in  and  said, 
«Looldng  in  at  the  door  out  of  the  mire  and  dust 
of  my  way  of  life,  I  hear  the  story  of  your  saved 
philosopher;  but,"  said  he,  "when  a  man  goes  to 
liondon  that  will  take  the  story  of  the  dyinff  thief 
on  the  cross,  whom  Jesus  forgave,  and  preach  that 
In  London,  it  will  be  a  sight  to  see." 

4888.  PBEAGHINQ,  aoolding.  "Ma,"  said  a 
little  girl  to  her  mother  on  returning  from  church, 
"I  like  our  preacher  when  he  comes  to  see  us,  but 
I  don't  like  to  hear  him  meadi."  On  behig  asked 
why,  the  response  was,  '*  His  raeadiine  sounded  like 
scolding  all  the  time."— 7%e  Preacher e  LarUem. 

4884.  PRF.  ACHTNQ,  Secret  of  power  In.  Gharles 
G.  Finney  used  to  discover  that  sometimes  ids  preach- 
ing was  mighty  in  ite  influence  to  convict  and  convert 
sinners.  At  other  times  he  seemed  to  be  firing  only 
blank  cartridges.  The  resulto  depended  entirely 
upon  his  own  spiritual  condition,  upon  hii  nearness 
to  or  his  absence  from  Grod.  When  he  was  in  dose 
communion  with  God  the  currente  of  power  were 
mighty  and  irresistible.  When  his  connection  with 
the  Lord  ceased,  either  through  unbelief  o^  unworthy 
living,  his  HfUng  power  was  gone.  Drawing  nigh 
to  Gkid  was  invariably  the  most  effectual  way  to 
draw  the  impenitent. — Chtyler. 

4888.  PBBAClilllg,  Bensational  Ministers  who 
advertise  vulgar  or  irreverent  topics  do  not  them- 
■elvei— Of  Hiy  JutUy  ehould    suffer  all  the  oonse- 
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mamom  ol  their  folly.  Their  brethren  of  the  nme 
aenominAtion  era  cften  acendalieed  bj  it  Said  a 
worthy  citisen  to  e  minister  of  another  iect»  "  I  am 
glad  to  make  your  aoqnaintanoe.  I  had  eonoeived 
a  prejndioe  against  yoo.  Tour  neighbonr  preached 
on '  How  Jonah  felt  when  the  whale  swallowed  him,' 
and  on  'Where  Samson  got  his  foxes,'  and  on  'What 
a  woman  will  do  when  she  gets  mad,'  and  on  'A 
little  man  who  was  too  mnch  for  a  big  one/  and  '  I 
thought  yoo  were  all  of  the  same  sort*  "  Crowds 
drawn  by  sach  oatch-penny  tricks  do  no  good  to  the 
local  charch,  but  muca  harm,  and  often  are  a  great 
hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  denomination  in 
the  whole  region. — ChiHian  Advocate. 

4889.  PBEAOHIHO,  ilurald  be  lBt«roitiiig.  A 
minister  who  was  finding  fault  with  one  of  his  elders 
for  falling  asleep  so  often  in  church  said  to  him, 
"  Too  should  ti^e  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  it  would 
help  to  keep  yoo  awake."  His  elder's  answer  was, 
"  It  would  be  far  better,  I  think,  sir^  if  you  would 
put  a  pinch  o*  snuff  in  your  sermons." — Jmrna 
I>ouglat,  PKD, 

4MT.  PBEACHINO,  UmpUot^  In.  Arthur 
Helps  tells  a  story  of  an  illiterate  soldier  at  the 
chapel  of  Lord  Momth's  castle  in  Ireland.  When- 
ever Archbishop  Whately  came  to  preach  it  was 
ebeerred  that  this  rough  priTate  was  always  in  his 

Slaoe,  mouth  open,  as  &  in  sympathy  with  his  ears, 
ome  of  the  gentlemen  playfully  took  him  to  task 
for  it)  suppodng  it  was  due  to  the  usual  Tulgar 
admiration  of  a  celebrity.  But  the  man  had  a 
better  reason,  and  was  able  to  give  it  He  said, 
'^That  isn't  it  at  alL  Tkt  ArdUnihap  %$  eoiy  to 
underitafuL  There  are  no  fine  words  in  him.  A 
fellow  like  me^  now,  can  follow  along  and  take  cTcry 
Ut  of  it  in." 

4888.  PBSAOHmo,  BfanpUdty  naceiauy  In. 
The  first  thing  is  to  make  your  sermon  plain.  Mr. 
Bloomfield  preached  on  the  text  "  The  fool  hath  said 
in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God.**  Wishing  to  find 
out  how  it  pleased  his  people^  he  called  a  poor  foolish 
man  to  the  pulpit,  and  asked  him  how  he  liked  the 
sermon.  Tfaie  reply,  which  made  Bloomfield  a  sadder 
and  a  wiser  man,  wtm,  **  Well,  sir,  I  must  say  that 
I  can't  agree  with  yoo.  In  spite  of  all  you've  said, 
I  think  there  must  be  a  Qod.^' 


PBEACHINO,  Soft     Robert  Hall  was 
once  asked  by  a  friend,  "What  do  yea  think  of  Mr. 

B r*    "Why,  sir,"  replied  Hall,  "he  is  a  le- 

markable  man— a  veiy  remarkable  man  in  his  line ; 
mark  me,  I  say  in  kti  line,  sir."  "  And  pray,  sir, 
what  may  you  consider  to  be  his  line  I "    "Why," 

replied  Hall,  "Mr.  B is  a  remarkably  good 

sAe-preaCher,  sir ;  mifi  preaching  is  his  line^  sir." — 
CUrioal  Aneedotee. 

4890.  PBEACHINa,  SoUmnlty  In.  A  Mr. 
Madan,  who  had  been  educated  for  the  bar,  being 
a  great  mimic^  was  desired  one  evening  by  tome 
wicked  companions  to  go  and  bear  the  Rev.  John 
Wesley,  who,  they  were  told,  was  to  preadi  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  then  return  and  exhibit 
his  manner  and  diteoune  for  their  entertainment 
Accordingly  he  went  to  the  meeting  with  this 
intention ;  when,  just  as  he  entered  the  place,  Mr. 
Wesley  named  as  his  text,  "  Prepare  to  meet  thy 
Qod,"  with  a  solemnity  of  accent  that  struck  the 
young  man  very  forcibly,  inipiring  a  seriousness 
which  continued  to  increase  ae  the  good  man  pro- 


ceeded in  exhorting  his  hearen  to  repentanosk  Oa 
returning  from  the  meeting  Mr.  Madan  wae  acoested 
by  his  aoquaintanoes,  "  Have  you  taken  off  the  old 
Methodist  1"  "No,  gentlemen,"  he  lepUed,  "6isi 
he  ha$  taken  am  qfJ" 

489L  PREACHINO,  Sabfeeta  oL  An  eminent 
minister  of  New  York  said  to  me  some  time  ago, 
"  I  have  a  very  laige  audience,  but  they  are  sll 
Ofariatians.  I  can't  get  the  worldly  people  to  come 
in  and  listen  to  me.  I  hear  that  a  good  many 
worldly  pe<^le  come  to  hear  yon.  Yoo  must  preach 
some  very  strange  things.  What  did  yoo  preach 
about  yesterday  t "  "  Well,"  I  replied,  "  I  preached 
yesterday  morning  on,  '  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  He 
may  be  found ; '  and  in  the  evening  I  preached 
about  '  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate.' " 
Saidhe^  "Is  that  alii"  "Tea,"  Ixeplied;  "that 
i.  ftlL"— ToZsM^. 

4892.  PREACHDrO,8yooph8tteyln.  "Weshall 
all  die,"  said  a  French  court  preacher;  "almost 
all,"  the  sycophant  added,  taming  towards  the  tipot 
where  sat  the  king. 

4898.  FBEACHnfO,  fha  rl^^t  and  wrong  ■art 
The  different  effects  produced  by  pulpit  eloquence 
are  well  described  by  the  following  aneodote  of  two 
French  preachers :  ^Le  P^re  Amus  said,  "When 
Le  P^  Bourdaloue  preached  at  Rooen  the  trades- 
men foisook  their  shops,  lawyers  their  oUents, 
physicians  their  sick,  and  tavern-keepers  their 
bars ;  but  when  I  preached  the  f oUowinff  year  I 
set  aU  things  to  rights — everjf  mum  minded  &  owit 
btuinemf" 

4894.  PBEACHmO,  Taet  In.  Amongst  bigoted 
Roman  Oatholios  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  maintain 
order,  especially  after  destructive  missiles  once  began 
to  fly ;  and  yet  Mr.  Ouseley,  bv  extiaordinaiy  tact, 
was  sometimes  enabled  to  finiu  his  discourse  with 
good  effect  One  day,  whOe  preaching  at  Ennis- 
corthy,  the  crowd  became  very  turbulent  and  brick- 
bats and  stones  were  thrown.  He  stopped,  and 
after  a  pause  cried  out  "Boys,  dear,  what's  the 
matter  with  yoa  to-day  ?  Won't  yoo  let  an  old  man 
talk  to  yoo  a  UtUe  t "  "  We  don't  want  to  hear  a 
word  oot  of  your  old  head,"  was  the  prompt  reply 
from  one  in  the  crowd.  "  But  I  want  to  tell  yoa 
a  story  about  one  you  idl  say  yon  respect  and  love." 
"Who*s  thatt"  "The  Blessed  Virgin."  "Oeb, 
and  what  do  you  know  about  the  BlesMd  Virgin  1 " 
"More  than  yon  think;  and  I'm  sure  youll  be 
pleased  with  wliat  I  have  to  teU  you,  if  you'U  only 
listen  to  me."  "  Come,  then,"  said  another  voice, 
"let  us  hear  what  he  has  to  say  about  the  Holy 
Mother."  There  was  a  lull,  and  the  missionary 
began :— "  There  was  once  a  young  couple  to  be 
manied,  belonging  to  a  little  town  called  Oaaa. 
The  people  whose  children  were  to  be  married 
thought  it  right  to  invite  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  the 
wedSng  feast  Mid  her  Blessed  Son  too^  and  some 
of  His  disciples ;  and  they  all  thought  it  right  to 
come.  As  they  sat  at  table  the  Virgin  Mother 
thought  she  saw  that  the  wine  provided  for  the 
entertainment  began  to  run  short.  'They  have 
no  wine.'  'Don't  let  that  trouble  you,  ^la'am," 
said  He.  And  in  a  minute  or  two  after  she,  know* 
ing  well  what  was  in  His  good  heart,  said  to  one  of* 
the  servants  that  was  passing  behind  Him,  '  Wke^ 
eoeter  He  sait/i  tmto  wm,  do  it,'  Accordingly,  by- 
and-by,  oar  blessed  Lord  said  to  another  U  themy 
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'Fin  (hoM  laige  wftier-pots  with  w»i«rl'  And, 
mnemberina  the  words  of  the  Holy  YiYgin,  they 
did  Hie  bicUiiiig,  and  Mid,  'Sir,  they  ure  full  to 
the  brim.'  'TaJce  lome,  then,  to  the  maeter  at 
the  heMl  of  the  table,'  He  udd.  And  they  did  to, 
and  the  master  tasted  it,  and  lo  and  behold  yoa  I 
it  was  wine,  and  the  best  of  wine  too  1  And  tiiere 
was  plenty  of  it  for  the  feast  All  that,  yoa  see, 
came  of  the  servants  taking  the  advice  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  doing  what  she  bade  them.  Now,  if  she 
were  here  among  ns,  she  would  give  jnst  the  same 
sdvice  to  every  one  of  ns,  *  WJuU9oeper  He  taiih  to 
you,  do  iL'  And  now  111  tell  yoa  some  of  the 
things  He  says  to  ns.  He  aays,  '  Strive  to  enter 
in  at  the  strait  gate.' "  And  then  he  expounded 
clearly,  the  nature  of  the  gate  of  life,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  entering  it,  winding  up  with  the  words  of  the 
Virgin,  "  WhoUtoever  He  aaith  unto  you,  doit."  In 
like  manner  he  dwelt  on  other  weighty  words  of  our 
Lord,  enforcing  his  exhortation  in  each  instance  by 
the  Virgin's  counsel.  '*  But  no,"  at  last  ho  broke 
forth — "no,  with  all  the  love  and  reverence  you 
pretend  for  the  Blessed  Virgin,  yoa  won't  take  her 
advice,  but  will  listen  wimngly  to  any  drunken 
schoolmaster  that  will  wheedle  yoa  into  a  public* 
house  and  put  mischief  and  wickedness  into  your 
headSb"  Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  voice,  which 
seemed  to  be  that  of  an  old  man,  saying,  "  True  for 
you,  true  for  you/  If  voa  were  telling  lies  all  the 
days  of  your  life,  it's  the  truth  you're  tellin'  now." 
And  so  the  preacher  was  allowed  to  finish  his  dis- 
Qourse  with  good  effect. — Ltfe  of  Qideon  (hudey 
{eondentedi, 

4896.  PBEACHIKO,  to  ktndzttd.  A  little  native 
ghl  was  brought  from  New  2iealand  for  her  edu- 
cation. She  became  a  true  Christian.  After  her 
education  was  finished  she  earnestly  desired  to  re- 
turn to  her  fatherland.  Her  friends  tried  to  per- 
suade her  not  to  go  back,  saying,  "Why  do  you 
wish  to  return  ?  You  are  now  accustomed  to  England, 
and  it  suits  your  health  ;  besides,  it  Is  possible  you 
may  be  shipwrecked.  And  even  if  yoa  should  get 
there  safely,  your  people  may  Idll  you.  EverybMiy 
will  have  forgotten  you  now."  "  How  t "  said  the 
girl ;  "e2o  you  thirds  I  eon  keep  the  good  new$  all  to 
myee^ft  Can  you  think  I  can  be  content  to  have 
forgiveness  and  peace  for  myself,  and  everlasting 
life,  and  shall  not  return  to  teach  my  father  and 
mother  how  they  may  also  get  it  1  I  will  return  to 
my  fatherland,  even  if  I  must  swim  there." 

4896.  PBEACHINO,  to  the  oommon  people. 
At  a  meeting  held  at  Wittenberg  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Reformation  it  was  agreed  that  Albert  Bucer 
and  Luther  should  be  the  preachers.  At  the  dose 
of  the  services  Luther  requested  Bucer  to  be  his 
guest,  to  which  Bucer  readily  acceded.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  Luther  found  an  opportunity 
to  make  his  remarks  on  the  sermon  delivered  by  his 
sage  friend.  He  spoke  highly  in  its  praises,  but 
added,  *'  Btteer,  I  can  preach  hetter  than  you,**  Such 
an  observation  sounded  oddly  to  the  ear  of  his 
friend,  who,  however,  took  it  hi  good  part,  and 
readily  replied,  "  Every  per9on,  cf  oowrte,  wiU  agree 
that  Luther  ehould  bear  the  piUm,"  Luther  imme- 
diately changed  his  tone  of  voice,  and  with  inde- 
scribable seriousness  addressed  his  friend  to  this 
effect : — **  Do  not  mistake  me,  my  dear  brother,  as 
though  I  spoke  merely  in  the  praise  of  myself.  I 
am  fully  aware  of  my  weakness,  and  am  conscious 
of  my  inability  to  deliver  a  sermon  so  learned  and 


judidoios  as  the  one  I  have  heard  from  your  Ifps 
this  afternoon.  But  my  method  is,  when  I  enter 
the  pulpit,  to  look  at  the  people  that  sit  in  the  aisles ; 
because  they  are  principally  Vandals  (allnding  to 
the  dronmstance  of  those  parts  having  been  formeriy 
overrun  by  hordes  of  savage  Vandau).  I  keep  my 
eve  on  the  Vandals,  and  endeavour  to  preach  what 
they  can  comprehend.  But  you  shot  over  their 
heads ;  your  sermon  was  adapted  for  learned  hearers, 
but  my  Vandals  could  not  understand  yoiL  I  com- 
pare them  to  a  crying  babe,  who  is  sooner  satisfied 
with  the  breast  of  its  mother  than  with  the  richest 
confectioneries ;  so  my  people  are  more  nourished 
by  the  simple  word  ol  the  gospel  than  by  the 
deepest  erudition,  though  accompanied  with  all  the 
embeUishments  <^  eloquence." 

4897.  PBEACHINO,  Unprofitable.  Painf ull  v  do 
I  call  to  mind  hearing  one  Sabbath  evening  a  deliver- 
ance called  a  sermon,  of  which  the  theme  was  a 
dever  inquiry  as  to  whether  an  angel  did  actual^ 
descend  and  stir  the  pool  at  Bethesda,  or  vhMer 
it  wu  an  intermitting  epring,  concerning  which 
Jewish  superstition  had  invented  a  legend.  Dying 
men  and  women  were  assembled  to  hear  the  way  of 
salvation,  and  they  were  pat  off  with  sudi  vanity 
as  this ! — Spurgeon, 

4808.  PBEACHINO,  Want  of  point  in.  A  sailor 
just  off  a  whaling  expedition  asked  where  he  could 
hear  good  preaching.  On  his  return  from  church 
his  miend  said  to  him,  "  You  do  not  seem  to  have 
liked  the  sermon  1"  "Not  mudi;  it  was  like  a 
ship  leavinff  for  the  whale-fisliinff,  everything  ship- 
shi^)e— andiors,  cordage,  sails,  all  right— but  th/O^ 
were  no  harpoone  on  board," — Clerical  Library, 

4898.  PRECEPTS,  why  given.  A  coantryman 
remarked  to  the  minister  of  his  parish  that  the  sub- 
jects of  his  discourse  were  frequently  renewed,  and 
although  the  lessons  inculcated  were  of  the  most 
serious  and  important  nature,  yet  he  complained 
that  they  wanted  variety.    **  My  friend,"  said  the 


suppose, 

right ;  and  have  you,  then,  learned  to  practise  all 
those  duties  which  I  have  already  recommended  to 
you  }  "  The  rustic  replied  that  he  was  afraid  he  had 
not.  *'When  you  have,"  rejoined  the  minister, 
**  either  my  subjects  and  admonitions  shall  be  noYel^ 
or  I  will  be  sUent,  TiU  than  iOenee  will  become  you 
better  than  reproof,^ 

4400.  PBECI01T8NE88,  not  the  mere  money 
▼aloe.  Who  would  part  with  a  ring  of  a  dead 
friend's  hair !  And  yet  a  jeweller  will  give  for  it 
only  the  value  of  the  gold. — Southey, 

4401.  PBECIPITANC7,  Danger  of.  Yoa  have 
read  of  that  hero  who^  when  an  overwhelming  force 
was  in  fuU  pursuit,  and  all  his  followers  were  urging 
him  to  more  rapid  fiight,  coolly  dismounted  in  order 
to  repair  a  flaw  in  his  horse's  harness.  Whilst 
busied  with  the  broken  buckle  the  distant  doud 
swept  down  in  nearer  thunder;  but  just  as  the 
prandng  hoofs  and  eager  spears  were  ready  to  dash 
down  on  him,  the  flaw  was  mended,  the  clasp  was 
fastened,  the  steep  was  mounted,  and  like  a  swooping 
falcon  he  had  vanished  from  their  view.  The  broken 
buckle  would  have  left  him  on  the  fidd  a  dinnounted 
and  inglorious  prisoner.    The  timely  delay  sent  him 
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in  safety  back  to  hb  hurzaing  oomradaa.— iSler.  /. 
HamilUm. 

4i0a.  PREFACE,  may  be  too  long.  An  excel- 
lent  Christian  woman. onoe  heard  John  Howe,  and 
as  he  took  np  an  hour  in  his  prefaoe,  her  observation 
was,  that  the  dear  good  man  was  so  longa  time  in 
laying  the  doth  that  she  lost  her  appetite ;  she  did 
not  think  there  would  be  any  dinner  after  alL — 
^Sjpuryson. 

4408.  PBEJUDIOE,  and  proonuitination.  When 
Emily  Bronte  lay  a-dying  she  persistently  declared 
until  the  rery  last  that  "no  poisoning  doctor 
should  come  near  her."  Her  resolution  reCoed,  hU 
^^em  U  yM9  too  UtU.  Tlie  morning  of  her  last  day 
upon  earth  waa  aaarinff  noon,  and  Emily  was  worsen 
and  oould  now  only  whisper  in  gasps.  And  **  now 
when  it  is  too  late,"  she  saU  to  Charlotte,  *<  if  you 
will  send  for  a  doctor,  I  will  see  him  now."  Alxnit 
two  o'clock  she  died.'~Jratiow  Jacox, 


4404.  PSBJUDICB,  liHInanoa  o£  A  man 
to  Mr.  Dawson,  "  I  like  your  sermons  very  much, 
but  the  after-meetings  I  deepiM.  When  the  prayer- 
meeting  bc^ns  I  always  go  up  into  the  gallery  and 
look  down,  and  I  am  dii^usted."  "Well,"  said 
Mr.  Dawson,  "the  reason  b,  yon  go  on  the  top  of 
your  neighbour's  houses  and  look  down  his  chimney 
to  examine  his  fire,  and,  of  ooune,  yoa  get  only 
$noke  in  y<mr  eyc$  I  '* — Talmage, 

4400.  FBEJUDICS,  Ovwoomlag.  In  expound- 
ing the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Master  Stafford, 
ooming  to  that  place  where  St  Paul  saith  that  we 
shall  overcome  our  enemy  with  well-doinff,  and  so 
heap  up  hot  coals  upon  his  head,  brou|^t  in  an 
example,  saying  that  ne  knew,  in  London,  a  great 
merchant,  which  merchant  had  a  very  poor  neigh- 
bour; ye^  for  all  his  poverty,  he  loved  him  very 
well,  and  lent  him  money  at  his  need,  and  let  him 
come  to  his  table  whensoever  he  would.  It  was 
even  at  that  time  when  Dr.  Colet  was  in  trouble, 
and  should  have  been  burnt  if  God  had  not  turned 
the  King's  heart  to  the  oontrazy.  Now  the  rich 
man  be^ui  to  be  a  Scripture  man,  he  began  to 
smell  the  gospel ;  the  poor  man  was  a  papist  stiU. 
It  chanced,  on  a  time  when  the  rich  man  talked  of 
the  gospel,  sitting  at  his  table,  where  he  reproved 
popeiy,  and  such  kind  of  things,  the  poor  man, 
being  then  present,  took  a  great  displeasure  against 
the  rich  man,  insomuch  that  he  would  come  no 
more  to  his  house,  he  would  borrow  no  more  money 
of  him,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  beforetimas.  Tea, 
and  conceived  such  hatred  and  malice  against  him 
that  be  went  and  secured  him  before  the  bishops. 
Now  the  rich  man,  not  knowinff  any  such  dis- 
pleasure, offered  many  times  to  tiuk  with  him  and 
set  him  at  quiet;  but  it  would  not  be;  the  poor 
man  had  sudi  a  stomach  that  he  would  not  vouch- 
safe to  speak  with  him ;  if  he  met  the  rich  man  in 
the  street  he  would  go  out  of  his  way.  One  time 
it  happened  that  he  met  him  in  so  narrow  a  street 
that  he  could  not  avoid  but  oome  near  him ;  yet, 
for  all  that,  this  poor  man  had  such  a  stomach 
against  the  rich  man  to  say  that  he  was  minded  to 
go  forward  and  not  to  speak  with  him.  The  rich 
man,  perceiving  that,  catcheth  him  by  the  hand, 
and  asked  him  saying,  "  Neighbour,  what  is  come 
into  your  heart  to  take  such  displeasure  writh  me  f 
What  have  I  done  against  you!  Tell  me,  and  I 
will  be  ready  at  all  timea  to  make  you  amends." 


Finally  he  spake  so  gently,  so  diaritably,  so  loving*!/ 
and  friendly,  that  it  wrought  in  the  poor  man's 
heart,  that  foy-and-by  he  fell  down  upon  his  knees 
and  asked  him  forgiveness.  The  rich  man  forgave 
him,  and  so  took  him  again  to  his  favour,  and  they 
loved  as  well  as  ever  they  did  afore.— Xo^taier. 

4400.  PREJUDICE,  Powor  ol  A  lady  who 
excelled  in  making  wax  flowera  and  fruit  was  often, 
criticised  severely  by  her  friends,  and  her  work 
deeried,  as  she  thought,  unjustly.  She  oonvictesi 
them  by  showing  an  apple,  whidi  they  as  usual 
found  fault  with,  one  as  to  the  shape,  another  as  to 
oolour,  and  so  on.  When  they  had  finished,  the 
lady  cut  the  apple  and  ate  U. 

440T.  PBEJUBICE^  BtiMgth  ol  The  pride  of 
the  Irish  in  ancestry  was  so  great  that  one  of  the 
O'Neals,  being  told  that  Barrett  of  Castlemone  had 
been  there  only  four  hundred  yean,  be  rqtlied, 
that  be  hated  the  down  as  if  he  had  oome  there 
but  yesterday. — Can^pbdL 

4408w  PBEMONinOV,  onf oroed  from  Seriptm. 
When  about  seventeen  years  of  age  I  left  home  for 
the  metropolis,  where  I  lost  my  health  and  fell  into 
a  state  of  debility,  with  all  the  threatening  symp- 
toms of  consumption.  Medical  aid  seemed  unavaU- 
ing,  and  but  slender  hopes  were  entertained  for  my 
life.  One  morning,  as  I  was  ruminating  on  tiM 
possibility  of  my  reooveiy,  my  mother  entered  the 
room,  and  I  heud  her  sigh  as  she  looked  aaxioasly 
into  my  face.  The  Bible  was  lying  before  me^  and 
as  I  glanced  on  its  open  page  my  eye  was  arrested 
by  a  passage  that  came  to  my  heart  with  a  power 
not  to  1)0  described.  With  a  strength  of  Toioe  that 
startled  my  dear  parent  I  cried  out|  ''O  mother, 
I  shall  recover  1  See,  here  it  is  written ; "  and  I 
pointed  to  the  memorable  words  whidi  were  then 
sealed  upon  my  heart  in  the  17th  verse  ol  the  118th 
Psalm—*'  /  JkaU  not  die,  but  live,  and  dtelan  the 
worke  of  the  Lord  I  ^'—U^SehM  (oMc^). 

4409.  PBEPASATIOH,  and  troft  in  God.    The 

Bev.  Dr. ,  of  this  dty,  had  prepared  himself 

carefully  upon  a  subject  in  which  he  was  greatly 
interested.  The  Sunday  evening  came.  A  storm 
raged;  there  would  be  few  present,  and  he  was 
tempted  to  use  an  old  sermon,  and  save  the  last  and 
best  for  a  full  house.  But  he  remembered  the  advioe 
of  Dr.  De  Witt :  **  Never  dumge  yowr  tiAjeet;  let 
the  veather  change,  hut  altoaye  adhere  to  fomrpre- 
paration/**  To  a  very  lew  people  he  preached. 
At  the  dose  of  the  services  a  stranger  came  forward 
exhibiting  traoes  of  emotion,  and  asked  the  privi- 
lege of  walking  home  with  him.  He  regarded  the 
sermon  as  personal,  heUeved  that  hie  rdigion  ehould 
be  praeUcal,  stated  that  the  Lord  had  blessed  him 
**  in  his  basket  and  store  "  beyond  his  highest  ea^teo- 
tations,  and  asked  the  Doctor  to  aid  him,  by  his 
advice,  in  bestowing  his  riches  wisdy.  The  Doctor 
answered  he  knew  an  Orphan  Society  that  was 
needy,  but  it  would  require  a*  large  sum  to  give  it 
real  relief — at  least  ten  thousand  dollars.  The 
stranger  said  nothing,  but^  taking  some  cheques 
from  his  memorandum-book,  filled  up  one  for  the 
amount.  He  then  asked  other  charities  that  were 
really  deserving.  As  names  were  given  cheques 
were  drawn,  until  he  took  his  departure,  leaving  in 
the  hands  of  the  astonished  preacher  cheques  to  the 
amount  of  sixty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  stranger 
presented  himself  early  the  next  morning.    It 
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to  ask  if  there  was  not  some  other  object  that,  on 
reflection,  the  Doctor  could  recommend  as  deserving 
a  helping  hand.  He  politely  answered  that  he 
thought  the  matter  should  for  the  present  end 
where  it  was ;  that  his  gifts  were  already  munifi- 
cent. The  stranger  answered,  **  It  U  ike  Lord't^* 
and  insisted.  The  Doctor  then  said  that  the 
Foreign  Missionaiy  Society  of  their  own  Church 
was  in  a  strait.  "What  amount  would  give 
reUef  ?  "  He  hesitoted,  but  answered  truly,  "  Fifty 
thonjsand  doUiurs  1 "  A  check  for  the  amount  was 
filled  up.  Ever  since.  Dr. has  concerned  him- 
self about  his  preparations,  and  is  not  troubled 
abont  the  weattier;  adheres  to  his  preparation, 
and  Uave$  tke  rett  to  Qod,—New  Tork  Oburver 
{condtnted), 

44ia  PBEPASA.TIOH,  may  be  too  elaborate. 
Washington  Lrving  tells  us  of  a  Dutchman  who, 
having  to  leap  a  ditch,  went  back  three  miles,  that 
he  noight  have  a  good  run  at  it»  and  found  himself 
BO  completely  winded  when  he  arrived  at  it  again 
that  he  was  obliged  to  sit  down  on  the  wrong  side 
to  recover  his  breath. — Hotom  Smith, 

4411.  FB£PABATION,  MinisteriaL  "How  is 
it  that  your  seed  comes  up  so  soon  ? "  said  one  gar- 
dener to  another.  "Because  I  steep  it,**  was  the 
reply.  We  must  steep  all  our  teachings  in  tears, 
**  when  none  but  God  is  nigh,"  and  their  growth  will 
snrpriae  and  delight  ua. — ^^ur^eon. 

44U.  PBEPABATION,  Neceesity  of.  Yon 
BUlow,  the  eminent  pianist^  is  reported  to  have 
said,  '*ff  I  ttop  praetiting  for  one  day  I  notice  it  in 
my  playing ;  £f  I  stop  two  days  my  friends  notice 
it ;  if  I  stop  three  days  the  public  notice  it" 

4418.  PREPARATION,  Necendty  for.  A  few 
years  ago  the  keeper  of  a  life-saving  station  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  found  that  his  supply  of  powder  bad 
given  out.  The  nearest  village  was  two  or  three 
miles  distant,  and  the  weather  was  inclement  He 
concluded  that  it  was  not  '*  worth  the  while  to  go  so 
far  expressly  for  $ueh  a  Urifie  ;  "  he  would  wait  lor  a 
few  days  before  sending  for  a  supply.  That  night 
a  vessel  was  wrecked  within  sight  of  the  station. 
A  line  could  have  been  given  to  the  crew,  if  be  had 
been  able  to  use  the  mortar ;  but  he  had  no  powder. 
He  saw  the  drowning  men  perish  one  by  one  in  his 
sight,  knowing  that  fte  aloM  WM  to  Uamt, — Family 
Oirds. 

4414.  PREPARATION,  The  trne.  I  remember 
seeing  on  the  manuscript  of  one  of  these  sermonv 
on  *<The  Thorn  in  the  Flesh  "  the  mark  of  a  tear. 
It  had  ftdlen  as  he  wrote  alone  in  his  room. — 
Stopford  BroMi  lAfe  of  RoberUon  qf  BrighUm, 

441G.  PREPARED  for  death,  Are  yoaf  It  is 
said  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kidd,  a  Scotch  minister  of  some 
prominence,  that  he  was  veiy  eccentric,  and  had  his 
own  way  of  doing  things.  "Just  as  the  year  was 
opening,"  says  one  of  his  parishioners,  "I  was  very 
busy  in  my  shop^  when,  right  in  the  midst  of  my 
work,  in  stepped  the  Doctor,  without  knocking  or 
a  word  of  announcement  'Did  you  expect  met' 
was  his  abrupt  inquiry,  without  even  waiting  for  a 
salutation.  'No,  sir,'  was  my  reply,  'I  did  not' 
'  WhaJt  if  I  hod  been  Death  t '  he  asked,  in  a  solemn, 
earnest  tone ;  and  out  he  stepped,  as  suddenly  as  he 
had  come,  and  was  gone  almost  before  I  knew  it ! " 


4416.  PRESS,  The,  and  the  pulpit  Whitefield 
was  mentioned  as  "  a  voung  gentleman  going  volun- 
teer to  Gtoozgia,  who  had  preached  at  St  Swithin'sy 
and  a  collection  was  made  afterwards  of  eight 
pounds  instead  of  the  usual  ten  shillings,  three 
pounds  of  which  were  in  halfpence."  This  notice 
vexed  him  very  much,  and  he  sent  a  request  to  the 
editor  that  he  would  not  put  him  any  more  into  his 
newspaper.  The  answer  he  received  was  candid, 
at  any  rate — "  /  am  paid  for  doing  it^  and  I  will  not 
lose  two  shillings  for  anybody."—^.  R,  Andrews, 


4417.  PRESUMPTION,  Danger  o£  A  scientific 
gentleman,  deputed  by  the  Government,  was,  not 
many  years  ago^  examining  the  scene  of  a  fatal 
explosion.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  under- 
viewer  of  the  oollieiy,  and  as  the^  were  inspecting 
the  edges  of  a  goaf  (a  region  of  foul  air)  it  was 
observed  that  the  *'Davies"  which  they  carried 
were  '*a-fire."  "I  suppose,"  said  the  hispector, 
"that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fire-damp  hereabouts." 
''Thousands  and  thousands  of  cubic  feet  all  through 
the  goaf,"  coolly  replied  his  companion.  "  Whv," 
exclaimed  the  offioal,  "  do  vou  mean  to  -say  that 
there  is  nothing  but  that  shred  of  wire  gauze  between 
us  and  eternity  f"  '*  Nothing  at  all,"  replied  the 
under- viewer,  very  composedly.  "  There's  nothing 
here  where  we  stand  but  that  gauze  wire  to  keep 
the  whole  mine  from  beins  blown  into  the  air. ' 
The  precipitate  retreat  of  we  Government  official 
was  instantaneous.  And  thus  it  should  be  with  the 
sinner— Ail  retreat  from  ihew^/t  ofiin,  those  goafs  of 
poisonous  air,  ehoidd  he  imtantaneouK  Sir  Humphry 
Davy's  lamp  was  never  designed  as  a  substttute'for 
caution  a  accidentally  and  unknowinffly  carried  into 
foul  air ;  whereas  it  is  often  habituiul|y  and  know- 
ingly carried  into  foul  air. 

4418.  PRIDE,  and  idlenees.  Nothing  caases 
Osiander's  pride  more  than  his  idle  life;  for  he 
preaches  but  twice  a  week,  yet  has  a  yearly  stipend 
of  four  hundred  guilders. — Luther, 

4419.  PRIDE,  and  the  house  Of  God.   Leslie^  the 

painter,  tells  us  of  his  hearing  the  preference  ex- 
pressed by  Rogers  for  seats  in  ohiuohes  without 
pews  opposed  by  a  gentleman  who  preferred  pews, 
and  saic^  "  If  there  were  seats  only,  I  might  find 
myself  sitting  by  my  coachman."  Kogers  replied, 
"And  perhaps  you  may  be  glad  to  &id  yourself 
beside  him  in  the  next  woiid." — Franeie  Jaeox, 

44aa  PRIDE,  goei  before  a  fiJL  Itissaidthat 
at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  held  in  Philadelphia 
a  certain  member  of  the  City  Council  arrived  on 
the  morning  of  the  opening  day  in  elegant  attire. 
With  a  capacious  chest,  which  displayed  white  vest, 
spotless  linen,  and  heavy  gold  watch-chain,  the  new- 
comer evidently  intended  to  impress  everybody  with 
the  importance  of  his  civic  dignity.  Addressing  the 
keeper  of  the  turnstile,  who  evidently  had  taken 
stock  of  the  elaborate  "get  up"  of  the  official,  he 
remarked,  "I'm  Councillor  Thompson."  Quietly 
eyeing  the  man  of  aldermanic  girth  from  head  to 
foot,  the  gatekeeper  replied,  "Ah,  well,  you'll  do. 
Pay  your  dollar ;  you  may  pass  in." 

4431.  PRIDE,  in  spirltnal  thinge.  I  once  uttered 
the  Lord's  Prayer  without  a  wandering  thought^ 
and  it  was  the  wortt  prayer  I  ever  offered.  I  was  on 
this  account  as  proud  as  the  Devil. — Romaine, 

4422.  PRIDE,  Sign  ot  A  lady  once  asked  a 
minister  whether  a  person  might  not  be  fond  of  dreM 
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«ad  ornaiBflBli  witlioat  being  proud.  "MftdBm,** 
Mid  he,  "  when  j<m  see  the  foz'e  tail  peepinff  eat  of 
Ibe  bole,  70a  maj  be  sure  the  fox  u  within."— 
OUrictd  Libfwy, 

Mas.  FBIDE»  SplrltaiL  Amid  the  duuigM  of 
thia  world,  I  h»Te  Men  a  man  who,  haTing  Imown 
better  days,  had  been  nurMd  bj  laxnrj,  and  reared 
in  the  li^  of  fulneaa^  outlive  his  good  fortaui^  and 
fink  down  into  the  baeeneM  and  meanneM  oif  the 
deepeit  poverty — ^in  raoh  a  caM  it  aMma  to  be  with 
men  u  with  planti.  Natnraliata  find  it  mnoh  len 
easy  to  teach  a  mountain  flower  to  accommodate 
Haelf  to  a  low  locality  than  to  permiade  one  which 
by  birth  belonga  to  the  valleyi  to  live  and  thrive 
at  a  lofty  elevation ;  m  there  Memi  noihinff  mare 
difeuU  to  men  than  to  deecend  graeefiiUjf.  .  .  .  And 
ihna  I  have  seen  luoh  an  one  m  I  have  deecribcd, 
when  he  had  lost  his  wealth,  retain  his  vanity,  con- 
tinning  prood  in  spirit  when  he  had  become  poor  in 
dreumstances.  So  it  is  with  us  in  our  lost  and  low 
estate;  niritually  poor,  we  are  spiritually  proud, 
Mying,  "  I  am  rich  and  increased  in  goods,  and  have 
need  of  nothing,"  while  we  are  wretched,  and  miser- 
able^ and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked. — Outkrie, 

m 

MS4.  PBIDS,  BpizitiimL  The  proud  Duke  of 
Somerset  intimated  his  commands  to  his  servanto 
\  by  signs,  not  condescending  to  speak  ito  such  bsM 
\jbeings ;  his  childrsn  neyer  Mt  down  in  his  presence, 
and  when  he  slept  in  the  afternoon  one  of  his 
daoghters  stood  on  each  side  of  him  during  his 
august  slumbers.  When  proud  Somerseto  get  into 
the  ministrr  they  aHeot  dignity  in  other  ways 
almost  equsllv  absurd.  "Stand  b]f ;  I  am  holier 
than  thoUi"  is  written  aeroM  their  fbreheadb— 
SpuTffeoHm 

Mi9.FBZDBiiiiidara]iMmi]iMd]iiiiiiiltfy.  There 
was  a  stery  in  old  timM  told  of  a  Mvere,  cynical 
piiflosopher  visiting  the  houM  of  one  who  wm  far 
his  superior  in  genius  and  in  modesty.  He  found 
the  good  philosopher  living  in  a  comfortable  house, 
with  eMy-chairs  and  pleasant  picturM  around  him  ; 
and  he  came  in  with  his  feet  stained  with  dust  and 
mud,  and  said  as  he  walked  upon  the  beautiful 
Mipeti^  "Thus  I  trample  on  the  pride  of  Plato.*' 
The  good  philosopher  paid  no  attention  at  first,  but 
repaid  the  visit,  and  when  he  mw  the  ragged  furni- 
ture and  scanty  coverings  of  the  floor  of  the  houne 
in  which  the  other  ostentatiously  lived,  he  said,  "  / 
tee  the  pride  of  JHogenee  through  the  holee  in  hie 
muTpeC'—Detm  Stmdejf. 

MS6.  PBIE8T8,  A  Romiih  Mtlmate  ot  As 
Helanchthon  insisted  with  the  Archbishop  of  Sals- 
burg  on  the  neceasity  of  a  reform  of  the  clergy, 
**  Well  1  and  how  can  you  wish  to  reform  us  t "  Mid 
the  latter  abruptly ;  "  we  priesto  have  always  been 
good  for  nothing." — I/Aubigne, 

MIT.  PBXNCIPL9,  Fadthfolneaa  ta  At  a  recent 
marriage  feast  the  bridegroom  wm  Mked  how  he 
first  met  with  his  charming  bride.  He  said  in  reply, 
"A  year  ago  I  wm  one  of  a  large  dinner-party  of 
ladiM  and  gentlemen  at  which  a  young  lady  wm 
observed  not  to  drink  any  wme.  Our  host  noticed 
it^  and  invited  her  by  name  to  drink  a  glsM  of  wine 
with  him.  She^  however,  had  the  conrsge  to  de- 
cline, Mying  at  the  same  time  that  she  did  so  ofi 
priniBipU,  Nothing  more  wm  said.  Her  decision 
«f  character  deeply  impressed  me.  I  MUgfat  an 
tatradnetion  to  her,  Mtisfied  that  one  of  her  prin- 


ciplM  at  least  would  tend  to  maka  a  good  compaBi« 
I  became  a  teetotaler  myself,  and  now  she  hM  jiiat 
become  my  wife." 

MSSb  FBINGIPI2,  Holdiag  ta  The  lady  in 
Millais'  famoua  picture  would  fain  Mve  her  lover^a 
life  from  the  massacre  of  Bartholomew  by  binding 
the  popish  badge  around  his  arm  ;  he  kissM  ber 
for  her  love^  but  firmly  removM  the  badge.  So^ 
when  the  dsMest  friends  we  have,  out  of  mistaken 
tenderness,  would  persuade  us  to  avoid  perseoution 
by  relinquishing  principle  and  doing  as  others  do^ 
we  should  thaiUc  them  for  their  love,  but  with  un- 
bending decision  refuM  to  be  numbered  with  the 
world. — CkiMUan  Age, 

M8t.FBniGZFLB,Waatofl  The  painter  Haydon 
said,  *' WUkie's  system  wm  WeUington's—principle 
and  produce  the  groundwork  of  ride  Mine,"  says 
he,  *'WM  Napoleon'a— audacity,  with  a  defiance  of 
principle^  if  principle  is  in  the  way.  I  get  into 
prison "  (and,  poor  fellow  1  he  killed  himself  soon 
after) ;  "  Napdeoii  died  at  St.  Helena ;  Wellington 
is  living  and  honoured ;  Wilkie  hM  secured  a  com- 
petency ;  while  I  aim  poor  and  neeeeriUme  at  €wr." — 
/.  B,  OougK 

4iSaFBIVCIFLC8,Ro]diiigta  When  a  friend, 
who  had  co-operated  with  him  on  many  public  occa- 
sions^ asked  i>r.  Hamilton  on  his  death-bed,  "Do 
you  hold  all  your  great  principlM  dear  and  firm  to 
the  last  f "  the  eye  of  the  dying  man  kindled  and 
opened  wide,  while  he  said  with  eztraoidinary 
emphasis,  "  Oh  yes,  my  prineiplea  /  If  thoM  prin- 
dplM  fail,  everything  fails." 


MSI.  PBIHGIPLES,  StaadiiiMa  «t  The 
(Qeorge  IIL)  himMlf,  having  been  told  of  a  gentle 
man  of  family  and  fortune  in  Perthshire  who  had 
not  merely  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
him,  but  had  never  permitted  him  to  be  named  as 
king  in  his  prewnce — "CSarry  my  complimente  to 
him,"  said  the  King,  "but — wfaiat-stop — no — he 
may  perhaps  not  receive  my  complimente  m  King 
of  England.  Give  him  the  Elector  of  Hanover's 
compliments,  and  tell  him  that  he  retpeete  the  eteadi- 
neee  of  hie  prineipUe. " — Pereg  Amodatee. 

MSa.  PBXNdFLES,  Mtfd.  I  have  a  shelf  in 
mv  stody  of  tried  authors^  and  one  in  my  mind  for 
taried  prindplM  and  chariicters.  When  an  author 
hM  stood  a  thorough  examination,  I  put  him  on  the 
shelf.  When  I  have  fully  made  up  my  mind  on  a 
prindple^  /  pWt  iit  on  a  thdf.  A  hundred  subtle 
objections  may  be  brought  agaiost  this  principle ; 
but  my  principle  is  on  the  shelf.  Generally,  I  may 
be  sble  to  recall  the  reasons  which  wdi^hed  with  me 
to  put  it  there ;  but  even  if  not,  I  am  not  to  be  sent 
out  to  sea  again.  Time  wm  when  I  mw  through 
and  detected  all  the  subtleties  that  can  be  brought 
against  it.  I  have  past  evidence  of  having  been 
fully  convinced ;  and  there  on  the  shelf  it  sh^  lie." 

M88.  PBI80H,  a  ptlaoe  for  CSiriil  When 
Samuel  Rutherford  wm  Mntenoed  to  imprisonment 
in  the  dty  of  Aberdeen  "for  righteousneM*  sake," 
he  wrote  to  a  friend : — "  The  Lord  ie  with  me;  I  eare 
not  what  fnan  can  do.  I  burden  no  man,  and  I  want 
nothing.  No  king  is  better  provided  than  I  am. 
Sweet,  swMt  and  easy  is  the  croH  of  my  Lord.  All 
men  I  look  in  the  faoe^  of  whatsoever  rank ;  noblw 
and  poor,  acquaintance  and  straogen^  are  friendly 
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to  me.  Mj  Well-boloved  it  kinder  and  move  warm 
tium  ordiiuury,  and  oomefch  and  viaiieth  my  0O11I ; 
my  diaina  are  oTer-gilded  with  gold.  No  pen,  no 
worda,  no  engine,  oan  eipreas  to  you  the  lovelineaB 
of  my  only,  only  Lord  Jetua.  Thus,  In  haate,  I 
make  for  my  palaoe  at  Aberdeen." 

MS4.  FEIVILBQE8,  and  opportnnitiM,  Hegleet 
ol  The  Russian  peasantry  have  a  carious  tradi* 
tion.  It  is,  that  an  old  woman,  the  Babouahk% 
waa  at  work  in  her  house  when  the  wise  men  from 
the  East  passed  on  their  way  to  find  the  Christ- 
child.  **  Gome  with  us."  they  said,  "  we  have  seen 
His  star  in  the  East,  and  go  to  worship  Him.'*  '*  / 
will  comet  hui  not  now"  she  answered ;  '* I  have  my 
house  to  set  in  order;  when  that  is  done  I  will 
follow  and  find  Him."  But  when  her  work  was 
done  the  three  Idnss  had  passed  on  their  way  across 
the  desert,  and  the  star  shone  no  more  in  the 
darkened  heavens.  She  never  saw  the  Christ- 
child,  bat  she  is  living  and  searching  for  Him  still ; 
for  His  sake  she  takes  oars  of  all  His  children.  It 
is  she  who  in  Rossian  and  Italian  houses  is  believed 
to  fill  the  stookinffs  and  dress  the  tree  on  Christmas 
mom.  The  children  are  awakened  by  the  cry  of 
"  Behold  the  Baboushka  I "  and  spring  up»  hoping 
to  see  her  before  she  vanished  out  of  the  window. 
She  fancies,  the  tradition  goes,  that  in  each  poor 
litUe  one  whom  she  warms  and  feeds  she  may  find 
the  Christ-child  whom  she  neglected  ages  ago,  but 
18  doomed  to  eternal  disappointment. 

4486.  PBIVIU0B8,  UmiMd.  A  (MOor  'woman 
visited  a  doctor,  who  gave  her  a  prescription,  request- 
ing her  to  call  again  in  a  week.  She  called,  and  he 
found  the  poor  creature  was  not  at  all  better,  at 
which  he  eiqpressed  surprise.  The  prescription  was 
asked  for,  and  not  having  any  druggist's  stamp,  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  it  had  not  been  used.  Is 
it  not  so  men  deal  with  the  teaching  and  doctrines 
of  God's  Word  ?  Thqf  he^  Mfmted  what  otherwise 
would  be  a  blessing  for  time  and  for  eternity. — ^A 

ii86.  PBOCBASTINAnON,  Danger  of.  An 
old  man  once  said  to  his  pastor,  ''When  I  was 
seventeen  I  began  to  feel  deeply  at  times,  and  this 
continued  for  two  or  three  years ;  but  /  determined 
toputUeftiU  I  ehouldhe  eettUd  inli/e.  After  I 
was  married  I  reflected  that  the  time  had  come  when 
I  had  promised  to  attend  to  religion ;  but  I  had 
bought  this  farm,  and  I  thought  it  umdd  not  euU 
me  to  heeome  rtUJfioue  till  it  wu  paid  for,  as  some 
time  would  have  to  be  devoted  to  attend  church, 
and  also  some  expense.  I  then  resolved  to  pat  it 
off  ten  yean ;  but  when  the  ten  years  came  round 
/  thought  no  more  about  iL  1  often  try  to  think, 
but  I  cannot  keep  my  mind  on  the  subject  one 
momenk''  The  pastor  urged  him,  by  all  the  terrors 
of  dying  an  enemy  of  God,  to  set  about  the  work  of 
repentance.  <*  It  IB  too  late;"  said  he ;  '*  I  believe 
my  doom  ia  sealed;  and  It  is  just  that  it  shoald 
be  so^  for  the  Spirit  strove  long  with  me,  but  I 
refased."  The  pastor  tamed  to  his  children,  young 
men  and  young  women,  who  were  around  him, 
and  entreated  them  not  to  put  off  the  subject  of 
religion  or  grieve  the  Spirit  of  God  in  their  yoath- 
ful  days.  The  okl  man  added,  ""Mind  that,  *U 
I  had  attmded  to  it  then,  It  would  have  been  well 
with  me  to-day ;  bat  now  it  is  too  late.* "— CiEeiieal 

44tf .  PSOOBABTIHATIOV,  Daagw  «t  A 
gentUouMi  wjahiog  to  oonvey  a  goitle  leproof,  to* 


gether  with  a  oseful  lesson,  to  his  gardener,  wlia 
had  nqglected  to  prop  a  valuable  tree  until  the 
wind  had  damaged  it,  said,  "You  see,  gardener, 
the  danger  of  patting  off  from  day  to  day  Sie  doing 
any  necessanr  work.  Tet  it  is  in  this  way  f ooUm 
men  defer  their  repentance  until,  in  some  unex- 
pected moment,  the  wind  of  death  comee,  SAd  blows 
them  into  eternity." 

4i8S.PBOCRA8TINATION,Bea80iiafor.  "Will 
you  go  with  me  to  hear  our  minister  to-day  ?  "  said 
a  Sttrious  youth,  in  humble  life,  to  his  younger 
brother.  "Not  to-day,"  was  the  answer;  *' cer- 
tainly not  to-day."  "  Why  not  to-day  t "  asked  the 
other.  "  Because  next  wedc  is  the  fair.  I  am  sure 
he  win  preach  against  it  to-day,  and  then  I  should 
not  enjoy  the  fair  at  all,  for  I  should  go  with  a 
iting  in  my  eontetenee," 

MS9.  FBOClUUfmHATION,  8«rioiini8M  o£    It 

is  a  solemn  thing  to  say  to-morrow  when  God  says 
Uniajf  ;  for  man^i  to-monow  and  God*s  to-day  never 
meet.  The  word  that  comes  from  the  eternal 
throne  is  now,  and  it  Is  a  man's  own  choice  that 
fixes  his  doom. — Dunofin  Mathiaon, 

4M0.  FB0GRA8TINATI0N,  Bin  9t  There  was 
a  man  in  Chicago  who  twice  determined  to  give  his 
heart  to  God,  but  never  had  the  courage  to  acknow- 
ledge Christ  before  his  ungodly  companions.  When 
recovering  from  a  long  sickness,  he  still  refased  to 
come  out  boldly  on  the  side  of  Christ,  saying,  "Not 
yet ;  /  have  got  a  fresh  leaee  of  life,  I  can't  be  a 
Christian  in  Chicsga  I  am  going  to  take  a  farm 
in  Michigan,  and  then  I  will  profess  Christ"  I 
asked  him,  "How  dare  you  take  the  risk!"  He 
said,  "  I  will  risk  it ;  don't  you  trouble  yourself  any 
more  abont  my  soul,  Mr.  Moody.  I  have  made  up 
my  mind."  I  never  left  a  man  with  a  sadder  heart 
in  my  lifa  The  very  next  week  he  was  stricken 
down  with  the  same  cusease.  His  wife  sent  for  me, 
and  she  said,  "  He  don't  want  to  see  you,  but  I  can't 
bear  that  he  should  die  in  such  an  awful  state  of 
mind.  He  says,  'My  damnation  is  sealed,  and  I 
shaU  be  in  heU  in  a  week.' "  I  tried  to  talk  and 
pray  with  him,  but  it  was  no  use ;  he  said  his  heart 
was  as  hard  as  a  stone.  "Pray  for  my  wife  and 
my  children,  but  don*t  watte  your  time  praying  for 
me,*'  His  last  words  were,  "The  harvest  is  past, 
the  summer  is  ended,  and  I  am  not  sav^ ; "  and 
then  the  angels  bora  him  away  to  judgment. — 
Moody,^ 

4M1.  FBOCnULSTINATION,  Bin  tha  oanae  of. 

Philidas  purposely  invited  the  chiefs  of  the  oligardiy 
and  the  Spartan  commanders  to  a  magnificent  supper, 
where  he  promised  to  regale  his  guests  with  the 
company  A  some  of  the  handsomest  of  the  Thebaa 
courtesans.  While  the  guests,  warm  with  wine^ 
eagerly  called  for  the  introduction  of  the  ladies,  a 
courtier  arrived  from  Athens  and  brought  a  letter 
to  Arohias,  the  chief  governor,  desiring  it  to  be  read 
as  containing  important  business  (news  of  the  plot).' 
"  ThU  it  no  time,"  said  the  voluptuary,  "  to  trouHe 
uewithhutinett;  we  ehaHeoneider  of  that  to-morrow,** 
Meantime  Pleopidas  and  his  companions,  dressed  in, 
female  attire^  entered  the  hall,  and  each  drawing  a 
dagger  from  under  his  robe^  massacred  the  governor 
and  the  whole  of  the  Spartan  officers  before  they 
had  time  to  stand  upon  tiieir  defence. — 2)fUor, 

4Mi.  PKODIOAL,  Baxdnmm  of.  A  yoimg  man 
in  Nov  York  mij,  wheae  father  I  know,  waa  a 
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great  prodigal,  and  had  broken  bis  mother's  hearty 
and  brought  her  down  to  the  grave  in  sorrow. 
T&vvrj  night  he  was  out  earonsing  with  boon  com- 
panions. The  father's  heart  was  nearly  broken  too^ 
and  one  night,  a  few  weeks  after  the  mother's  death, 
the  jpting  man  was  just  starting  ont ;  the  old  man 
said,  *'  My  son,  I  want  one  favour  of  yoo.  I  wonld 
like  yon  to  stay  at  home  and  spend  one  night  with 
me."  The  young  man  said  he  did  not  want  to  stay, 
it  .was  so  gloomy.  "Bnt^'*  said  the  father,  "will 
yon  not  stay  and  gratify  your  aged  father  f  Tou 
know  your  conduct  killed  yoor  poor  mother.  My 
boy,  won't  you  stay  f  "  The  old  man  pleaded  with 
him,  and  even  begged  him  to  stay;  but  he  said, 
"No,  I  am  not  going  to  stay  at  home."  The  old 
father  put  forth  one  more  effort  to  save  his  prodigal 
tMy,  and  he  threw  himself  down  before  him  in  the 
halU  What  did  that  son  do?  He  ju$t  l^ped 
over  hie  father* e  body^  and  went  oat  to  join  his  com- 
rades. There  is  not  one  of  you  but  would  say, 
"  That  was  an  ungrateful  wretch,  not  fit  to  live." 
Ah,  sinner,  what  would  yoo  do  with  Ohrist  in  such 
a  case  T  Why,  many  of  you,  I  believe,  if  He  were 
to  throw  Himself  down  before  you  and  plead  with 
you,  would  step  right,  over  Him. — Moody, 

4M8.  FBODiaAL^  Pltadlng  with.  A  lady  be- 
hind ioe  had  shown  some  emotion;  but  when,  in 
portraying  the  relation  between  Christ  and  the  sin- 
ner, Mr.  Beecher  said,  "  Ohrist  stands  like  a  father 
to  his  prodigal  son,  and  He  says, '  Mv  son,  my  son, 
lei  the  poet  all  he  eunk  between  ue,  and  we  will  be  to 
each  other  as  in  days  gone  by — ^you  shall  love  Me, 
and  I  will  love  you,  and  we  will  live  together  as  we 
used  to  do^' "  her  feelings  broke  over  control,  and 
she  wept  aloud.  A  young  Englishman  sat  by  me^ 
who  had  been  prevaUed  upon  to  attend  church  in- 
stead of  a  social  circle.  His  lip  quivered  in  effort 
to  restrain  emotion  ;  but  it  would  not  do ;  the  tears 
started  from  his  eyes,  he  was  overcome.  And  it 
seemed  to  me  that  a  person  who  had  never  seen  a 
Bible  oould  from  that  sermon  have  apprehended  the 
essential  truths  of  Christianity. 

MM.  FBODIOAIik  Betnxnlng.  On  one  occasion, 
when  preachine  on  the  returning  prodigal,  Mr. 
Dawson  paused  looked  at  the  door,  and  shouted 
out,  after  he  had  depicted  him  in  his  wretchedness^ 
"Yonder  he  comes,  slipshod  1  Make  way — make 
way — ^make  way  there."  Such  was  the  approach  to 
reality,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  congregation 
turned  to  the  door,  some  rising  on  their  fMt,  under 
the  momentary  impression  that  some  one  was  enter- 
ing the  chapel  in  the  state  described.  In  the  same 
sermon,  paraphrasing  the  father's  replv  to  the  son 
that  was  angry  and  would  not  go  in,  he  said,  "  Be 
not  offended  ;  surely  a  ealf  may  do  for  tk  prodigal, 
ekoee  for  ekprodigalt  a  ring  and  a  robe  for  a  prodigal^ 
but  ALL  I  have  is  TBXsm,**—CUrioal  Lthrary, 

4M6.  PBODIOAL  wm,  PftnVto  oL  I  asked  a 
young  woman  upon  the  street,  "What  portion  of 
the  Scripture  did  you  the  most  good  f "  She  re- 
plied, "  That  which  does  all  men  good— tAe  parable 
of  the  prodigal  eon.  It  is  so  pleasanti  so  plain  I 
There  stands  the  fother  with  outstretched  arms. 
It  is  wonderful,  the  love  of  Jesus  Ohrist  for  the 
sinner  1  "—JUdph  WdU. 


he  gained  access  to  the  rottghe  of  the  metropolis — 
"  A  certain  man  had  two  sons  I "    Their  attention 
was  immediately  aroused.    On  one  occasion  he  was 
interrupted  by  the  running  remarks  of  an  impolaive 
youth,  a  London  thief,  who  had  evidently  never 
heard  the  story  before.    When  he  read  the  younger 
son's  request  "for  the  portion  of  goods  that  fell 
to  him,"  his  astonished  hearer  interpolated,  "  (hoi 
that — rather  cool  I "    When  he  came  to  the  story  of 
his  subsequent  degradation  and  want,  **  Served  Atm 
right^**  was  the  ejaculation.     But  when  he  heard 
the  account  of  the  prodigal's  reception  by  his  father, 
the  impressed  and  delighted  listener  exclaimed,  as 
the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeky  "  OA,  whoA  a  good 
oUeove/"    At  the  close  of  the  service  he  waited 
on  the  missionary  with  this  strange  request,  "  Will 
you  come  and  read  that  ere  account  o*  the  kind  old 
cove  to  some  fellows  I  know,  that  would  get  sommat 
o'  good  from  it  like  me  ?  "    When  the  missionary 
expressed  his  readiness  to  go,  the  only  stipulation 
added  was,  that  he  wonld  bring  no  bobbies,  for 
the  bobbies  knew  them  alL     "Dowm  in  a  den  in 
the  depths  of  London  that  missionary  read  that 
parable;  as  of  old,  "publicans  and  sinners"  had 
drawn  near  "  to  hear  him."    "  This  is  the  gemman 
wot  has  come  to  read  us  the  story  of  the  bad  lad 
and  the  kind  old  cove  wot  I  were  telling  ye  ofL 
It's  a  regular  stunner."  Thus  introduoed  ai&  recom- 
mended, the  missionary  began  again :  "A  certain 
man  had  two  sons."    As  the  narrative  proceeded, 
verse  by  verse^  he  who  had  ndsed  the  expectations 
of  the  company  so  high  kept  exclaiming,   "Did 
yeever  hear  the  like  of  that!    Bill,  wasn't  I  right  ? 
Isn't  it  a  regular  stunner  f  "    But  when  the  reader 
reached  the  account  of  the  embrace  and  the  kiss 
the  marks  of  approbation  from  all  the  auditors,  to 
whom  also  it  was  quite  new,  were  so  loud  that  he 
was  compelled  to  stop.    "But  wait  till  ye  hear 
what  the  old  fellow  did  for  hhnt"  was  the  last 
exclamation  of  his  patron.     And  when  they  heard 
of  the  robe  and  the  ring  and  the  rejoicing  they 
all  rejoiced  together ;  for  they  seemed,  by  a  kind 
of  Pentecostal  intuition,  to   condnde  that  even 
so  would  the  God  of  the  Bible  treat  them. — F^ 
Ferguton*i  Prodigal  Son  {condenaed,) 

4MT.  FB0DI0ALIT7,  oompatllito  with  cupi- 
dity. The  character  which  Sallust  gives  of  Oatilme, 
that  '*  he  was  covetous  of  other  men's  wealth,  while 
he  squandered  his  own,"  is  one  of  very  eommon 
occurrence.-— jaArria 

4M8.  FB0DIQAL8;  F<dly  ot  Triska,  a  Bossian 
peasant,  is  said  to  have  cut  off  a  piece  of  hii  coat- 
sleeves  to  mend  the  elbows,  and  then  a  part  of  the 
skirt  to  mend  the  sleeves — a  plan  not  unlike  that  of 
many  prodigab  who  deal  witn  their  estates  after  a 
similar  fashion.-»A 

4449.  PB0FAHIT7,  TCboksd.  An  ostler  at  an 
inn  in  Coventry,  being  about  to  do  something  for  his 
horsey  used  some  profane  language ;  when  the  animal 
turning  round  to  look  at  Mr.  Scott^  he  improved 
the  opportunity,  and  said  to  the  ostler,  "  Do  yon 
observe  how  my  horse  stares  at  you?  He  is  not 
used  to  such  bad  words  at  home,  he  never  hears 
an  oath  there,  and  he  does  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it,"— WhUeeroae. 


4446.  PBODIOAL  Km,  ffistoxy  of.  I  heard  of  a  I  4460.  FBOFAHITY',  ratrakid.  A  profane  ooach- 
dty  missionary  in  London  who  always  was  In  the  f  man,  pointing  to  one  of  the  horsss  he  was  driving, 
habit  of  leading  this  Soriptotal  story  if  at  any  time  f  said  to  a.pMn  traveller,  "That  horsey  sir,  knows 
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when  I  Bwew  at  him."  "Yes,**  replied  the  tra- 
yeller,  **  and  so  does  One  above,** 

M61.  PBOFESSIOV,  and  praotioe.  Pr.  HaU 
tells  the  story  of  a  Scotchman  who  sung  most 
piously  the  hymn— 

"  Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature  mine^ 
That  were  a  preeent  far  too  small/ 

and  an  through  the  singing  was  fombling  in  his 
pocket  to  make  snre  of  the  smallest  piece  of  sUver 
for  the  contribnUon-box. — Chriitian  Age, 

4M%  PS0FB88I0N,  and  praotioe.  Pharmaoes 
sent  a  crown  to  Osssar  at  the  same  time  that  he 
rebelled  against  him ;  bnt  Csssar  returned  the 
crown  with  this  message  ■**  Let  Pharmaoes  return 
to  hie  c^dienee  first,  and  then  I  will  accept  the 
crown,  by  way  of  recognisance.  ** 

MS8.  PROFESSION,  and  praotioe.  A  Trench 
prisoner  in  Algeria  said  to  a  Moor,  *'  Why  doyou 
iiate  US  so  mndi  t"  He  replied  by  asking,  **  Why 
do  you  come  to  our  country?'"  "Because  you 
are  infidels."  "Indeed,"  said  the  other;  *'we 
worship  Allah,  and  you  often  see  us  pray ;  but  we 
never  see  you  pray.  We  think  you  are  the  infidels." 
— Newman  HaU, 

4i64.  FB0FES8I0N,  Chriitiaii,  Oitentatlaa  In. 
Here  is  a  tree  overlaid  with  blossoms ;  it  is  not 
poesible  that  all  these  should  prosper ;  one  of  them 
mnst  needs  rob  the  other  of  moisture  and  nowth. 
Neither  is  it  otherwise  in  our  Christian  profession ; 
a  audden  and  lavbh  ostentation  of  grace  may  fill 
the  eye  with  wonder  and  the  mouth  with  talk,  but 
will  not  at  the  last  fill  the  lap  with  fruit — Buihop 
HaU. 

MB&  PROFESSION,  Enthndastio  dioloe  oil 
When  he  (Professor  Wilson)  uttered  the  confident 
predioUon  **1  shall  be  professor  to  my  dying  day," 
it  was  in  no  boastful  sphrit  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  devote  his  full  strei^th  to  the  duties  of 
the  office.  Prom  this  time  <'lhe  Profess^"  is  his 
peculiar,  his  most  prized  title ;  the  Chaur  Is  the 
place  where  he  feels  his  highest  work  to  be. — I^e 
ofPrqfmorWiUon, 

4<0«.  PBOFESSOB,  The  worldlT.  When  I  was 
last  in  one  of  our  Scottish  towns  I  heard  of  an  idiot 
at  the  asyUun  who  thought  himself  a  great  historic 
obazaeter.  With  much  solemnity  the  poor  fellow  put 
himself  into  an  iinpressive  attitude  and  exdaimed, 
"I'm  Sir  William  Wallace  1  Gi'e  me  a  bit  of  bacca." 
The  desoent  from  Sir  William  Wallace  to  a  piece 
of  tobacco  was  too  absurd  for  gravity ;  yet  it  was 
neither  so  absurd  nor  so  sad  as  to  see  a  professed 
ambassador  of  the  eroe%  covetous,  worldly,  pasrionate, 
or  sluggish, — Spurgemk 

44Sf.  PBOFE88OB8,|]iconaiit«ii0yoi;aiidwoiid- 
Uiiga.  Dr.  Stuart  Robinson  made  a  good jpdnt  in  a 
sermon  a  few  Sabbaths  aga  He  was  alluding  to 
the  objection,  made  by  the  unconverted,  to  Chris- 
tianity on  account  of  the  sinful  and  inconsistent 
lives  of  professors  of  religion.  "No  wonder,  "  said 
•  the  Doctor ;  "they  are  compelled  to  associate  with 
you,  and  It  is  a  marvel  of  Divhie  grace  that,  with 
such  associates,  they  are  half  as  g<xid  as  they  axe." 
That  settles  that  objection.— OMtftoti  Age. 

4M0a.  professors;  No  progxen  witli.  Some 
profesion  are  like  the  mill*  wheel ;  it  goes  round, 


yet  still  it  stands  in  the  same  place  where  it  was. 
They  go  the  round  of  duties, and  momingand  evening 
prayers,  and  attend  Sabbath  and  week-day  sermons, 
which  is  well  done  ;  bat  they  are  at  a  stand ;  they 
are  the  eame  now  that  they  were  ten,  twenty  yean  ago, 
if  not  worse.— i2aZ|)A  Erikine, 

4469.  PROGRESS,  apparent,  not  real  When 
Captain  Parry  and  his  party  were  in  search  of  the 
North  Pole,  after  travelling  several  days  with  sledges 
over  a  vast  field  of  ice,  on  taking  a  careful  observa- 
tion of  the  Pole-star,  the  painful  discoverjr  was  made, 
that  while  they  were  apparently  advancmg  towards 
the  Pole,  the  ice-field  on  which  they  were  travelling 
was  drifting  to  the  south,  and  bringing  them  nearer 
to  the  verge,  not  of  the  Pole,  but  of  destruction. — 
Denton. 

4460.  PROGRESS,  heavenward.  I  wanted  to 
reach  the  summit  of  one  of  the  Western  mountains. 
I  had  been  told  that  sunrise  was  very  beautiful  when 
seen  from  the  summit.  We  got  up  to  the  half-way 
house  one  afternoon,  where  we  were  to  rest  till  mid- 
night, and  then  set  out  for  the  top.  Soon  a  little 
pfl^ty  of  us  started  with  a  good  guide.  Before  a 
great  while  it  began  to  rain,  and  then  it  became  a 
regular  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning.  I  thought 
there  was  little  use  in  going  on,  and  said  to  the 
guides  "Guess  we'd  better  turn  back;  we  won't 
see  anything  this  morning,  with  all  these  douds.*' 
"Oh,"  said  the  guide,  "I  expect  we'll  soon  get 
through  these  douds,  and  get  above  them,  and  then 
well  have  a  glorious  view."  iSo  we  went  on,  whilst 
the  thunders  were  rumbling  right  about  our  ears. 
But  soon  we  began  to  get  above  the  thunder-doud  ; 
the  air  was  <^uite  dear,  and  when  the  sun  rose  we 
had  a  splendid  view  of  his  rays  as  they  tinged  the 
hUl-tops ;  and  then,  as  the  glorious  sunshine  began 
to  break  on  where  we  stood,  we  could  see  the  dark 
doud  far  beneath  us.  That's  what  God's  people 
want — to  get  into  CA«  dear  air  above  the  etormy  e{ou<2s, 
and  to  climb  higher  away  up  to  the  mountain-peak. 
There  youll  catch  the  first  rays  from  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  far  above  the  donda  and  mists.~> 
Moody* 

4461.  PROGRESS,  Law  o£  If  the  husbandman, 
disappointed  at  the  dday  whidi  ensues  before  the 
blade  breaks  the  soil,  were  to  rake  away  the  earth 
to  examine  if  germination  were  goinff  on,  he  would 
have  a  poor  harvest.  He  must  have  "long  patience  " 
till  he  receive  the  early  and  the  latter  rain.  The 
winter  frost  must  mellow  the  seed  lying  in  the  genial 
bosom  of  the  earth  ;  the  rain  must  swell  it,  and  the 
suns  of  summer  mature  iti  So  with  you.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  lon^  life  to  become  a  Christian.  Many, 
oh !  many  a  tune,  are  we  tempted  to  say,  **  I  make 
no  progreet  at  aU.  It  Is  only  failure  after  failure. 
No&ing  grows."  Now  look  at  the  sea  when  the 
flood  is  comhiff  In,  Gk>  and  stand  by  the  sea-beach,, 
and  you  will  think  that  the  ceaseless  flux  and  reflux 
is  but  retrogression  equal  to  the  advance.  But  look 
again  in  an  hour's  time,  and  the  whde  ocean  ia 
advanced.  Every  advance  has  been  beyond  the  last^ 
and  every  retrograde  movement  has  been  an  imper- 
ceptible trifle  Ins  than  the  iMlL—Boberteon, 

4469.  PROGRESS,  Law  of.  When  the  terrible 
struggle  of  dvil  war  (in  the  United  States)  wae 
approaching  its  end,  and  the  doom  of  davery  was 
sure,  the  favourite  tune  of  the  battalions  of  free 
black  sddieri  went  with  the  words,  "John  Brown 
ia  dead,  but  Me  tpirit  mar^ee  on "— marking  a^ 
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giAod  itop  In  the  onward  moTMiiaiit  of  freedom. — 
JSundo^  4U  Borne. 

M6S.  PB00BE8S,  Pofiible.  It  ii  lenembered 
tm  one  off  the  liberal  axioma  of  George  lU.*  that 
"  no  Britiah  sabieot  is  bj  neoeaslty  ezdaded  from 
the  peerage."  ConaiatenUy  with  this  sentiment,  he 
onoe  cheofced  a  man  of  high  rank  who  lamented 
that  a  very  good  apeaker  in  the  Oomt  of  Aldermen 
was  of  a  mean  trade  by  saying,  with  his  charaeter- 
istio  quickness,  '*  What  signifies  a  man's  trade  1  A 
man  of  any  honest  trade  may  make  himself  respect- 
able if  he  wilL" 

M64.  FB0OBE88,  Blgn  ot  Two  hundred  yean 
ago  there  was  celebrated  a  festival  in  the  old  town 
of  Preston ;  a  crowd  gathered  toffether  in  one  of 
the  old  streets,  and  the  pecmle  laid  the  foondation- 
stone  of  a  new  bnilding  for  cock-fighting.  The 
occasion  was  attended  with  sacoess,  and  it  was 
a  beautiful  building,  in  which  cock-fighting  was 
carried  on  all  the  week.  Some  people  said,  **  Why 
not  use  this  place  on  Sunday?  and  it  was  used 
for  a  Sunday-sbhooL  The  church  wardens  were 
instructed  to  dear  away  the  blood  and  feathers  of 
the  week  for  the  school  They  little  knew  that  the 
Sunday-school  of  the  one  day  was  destined  to  beat 
out  of  existence  the  cook-fi(|;hting  of  the  six  davs  ; 
but  it  was  so,  and  as  time  progressed  it  was  used  as 
a  day-school,  and  the  old  building  had  only  recently 
tumbled  down.— Cbpta^n  F«nMy. 

4460.  PBOIDBE,  A  niBelint.  When  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  came  out  of  the  Tower  of 
Lomdon  and  saw  the  scaffold  on  which  he  was  to 
be  beheaded,  he  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  Qreek 
Testament,  and,  looking  up  to  heaven,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Now,  O  Lord,  direct  me  to  some  passage 
which  may  support  me  through  this  awful  scene." 
He  opened  the  book,  and  his  eye  glanced  on  the 
text, "  Tkii  w  life  eUnud,  that  they  mifiht  know  Thee, 
the  onlp  tnu  Ood,  and  Jetue  Chriat  toAorn  2%ou  hatt 
eent."  He  instantly  dosed  the  book,  and  said, 
**  Praised  be  the  Lord  I  this  is  snfiident  for  me  and 
for  eternity." 

4466.  PBOHIBE,  GhMring  nature  of.   A  bene- 

vdent  person  gave  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  a  hundred 
pounds  to  dispense  to  a  poor  minirter ;  and  thinking 
it  was  too  much  to  send  him  all  at  once,  Mr.  Hill 
forwarded  five  pounds  in  a  letter,  with  nmply  these 
words  within  the  envelope,  **  More  to  follow."  In 
A  few  days*  time  the  good  man  received  another 
letter  bv  the  post — and  letters  by  the  poet  were 
rarities  in  those  days  ;  this  second  messenger  con- 
tained another  five  pounds,  with  the  same  motto, 
**  And  more  tofoUow.  A  dav  or  two  after  came  a 
third  and  a  fourth,  and  stiU  the  same  promise, 
"And  more  to  follow."  Till  the  whole  sum  had 
been  received  the  astonished  minister  was  made 
familiar  with  the  cheering  word%  "And  more  to 
foUow." 

4467.  PROMISE*  Falthltal  to.  «<Iknownothfaig 
•of  that  man's  creed,"  said  a  person  of  a  religious 
tradesman  with  whom  he  dealt,  **  because  I  never 
adced  him  what  he  bdieved ;  but  a  move  hononr- 
•able,  punctual,  generous  tradesman  I  never  met 
with  In  my  life.  I  would  as  soon  take  kU  word 
for  a  thousand  pounds  as  I  would  another  man's 
^oitd  for  a  shilling.  Whatever  he  promises  he  per- 
forms, and  to  the  time  also." 


446t.  PROMISE  to  Ood,  kipt  I  met  aome  tuno 
ago  a  gentleman  residing  in  a  retired  town  in  Kea^ 
who  told  that  he  was  recently  confined  to  his  house 
bj  indisposition  and  indement  weather  on  a  wintry 
Sunday.  When  the  rest  of  the  famQy  were  at 
church  he  took  up  George  MUller's  bool^  in  which 
he  describes"  The  Lord^  Dealings  "with  him.  He 
became  so  much  interested  in  the  author's  life  and 
labours,  that  he  promised  his  conscience,  then  and 
there^  that  if  a  certain  business  transaction  he  had 
in  liand  resulted  in  a  certain  amount  of  success,  ho 
would  send  the  philanthropist  £100  for  Ills  Orplians* 
Home.  The  success  was  realised,  and  he  was  then 
just  on  the  point  of  sending  off  a  cheque  for  the 
~  amount— jBZtAa  BwrrUt 


4466.  PROMISES,  nUk6  to  aU.  When  he  (Dr. 
Watts)  was  almost  worn  out  by  his  inBrmities  he 
observed,  in  conversation  with  a  friend,  that  he 
remembered  an  aged  minister  used  to  say  that  the 
most  learned  and  knowing  Ohristian^  when  they 
come  to  die,  have  only  the  eame  plain  prwtdeee  e^ 
the  ffoepd  for  their  aupport  as  the  common  and 
unlearned ;  "  and  so^"  said  he,  "  I  find  it  I  should 
be  glad,"  he  said,  "to  read  more^  yet  not  in  order  to 
be  confirmed  more  in  the  truth  off  the  Christian 
religion,  or  in  the  truth  of  its  promises ;  for  I  be- 
lieve them  enough  to  venture  an  eternity  on  them." 


4476.  PROMISES,  and  thoBowhoBrt 

writing  to  the  Rev.  John  Campbell,  says : — "We  must 
watdi  against  unbelief.  One  day,  whilst  I  was  a 
boy,  my  mother  heard  me  weeping  In  my  room  at 
praver.  She  asked  me  why.  I  said,  *Tbe  Lord 
will  not  give  me  a  new  heart'  She  answered, '  Dinna 
fear  that;  turn  to  Esekid  xxxvi.  26.'  'Ay,  but,' 
said  I,  'it  is  not  said  there  that  He  wiU  give  it  to 
Jock  RKchie.'  "^Clerical  Aneedotee, 

4471.  PROMISES,  BoUof  in.  Edward  Irving 
was  once  called  to  the  bedside  of  a  dying  man. 
Presently  he  returned  and  beckoned  one  of  his 
friends  to  accompany  him.  The  reason  was,  that 
he  hdd  literaUy  to  the  Seriptunl  promite,  "If  two 
of  yon  shall  agree  on  eartn  as  touching  anything 
that  ye  shall  adc,  it  shaU  be  done." 

4475.  PROMISES,  fulfilled.  One  asking  him  if 
he  remembered  who  it  was  that  said  on  his  death- 
bed that  Gk>d  had  fulfilled  all  the  promises  in  tiie 
91st  Psalm  to  him  but  the  last,  "His  eyes  shaU 
see  my  salvation,"  and  now  he  was  going  to  receive 
the  aooompUshment  of  that,  he  said,  "No;"  and 
added,  raising  his  voice,  "But  I  know  a  man  to 
whom  almost  all  the  lines  of  that  psalm  have  been 
sweet ; — I  think,  if  God  ever  touched  my  heart*  He 
went  through  tliat  f^eXm  with  me." — ufeof  Bge. 
Johiik  Brown,  of  Saddinfiiton, 

4476.  PROMISES,  Uvlng  on.  Mr.  Lawrence, 
who  lived  in  the  days  of  persecution,  If  he  had  con- 
sulted with  flesh  and  blood,  as  was  said  of  one  of 
the  mar^rs,  had  "deven  good  arguments  against 
suffering,  namdy,  a  wife  and  ten  diildren.  But 
his  principles  enabled  him  to  say,  with  humble 
confidence,  on  being  once  asked  how  he  meant  to 
maintain  them, "  They  must  all  live  on  Matt  vL  84  : 
'Take,  therefore,  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  for 
the  morrow  f hall  take  thought  for  the  things  of 
Itself.    8uffidentunto4he  day  is  the  evil  thereof" 

4474.  PROMISES,  Ttoo.  A  minister  going  to 
church  one  Lord's  Day  momisig^  when  the  weather 
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WM  extremely  cold  and  stormy,  wm  oTertaken  by 
one  of  his  neighbours,  who^  shiveiino^  said  to  him, 
**It'8  Tory  oold,  sir."  *'0h,"  repUed  the  minister, 
**  God  i§  oi  ffood  08  His  fpord  gUlL"  The  other,  not 
apprehending  his  drift,  asked  him  what  he  meant 
"  Mean,"  re^ed  he ; "  why.  He  promised  aboat  three 
thousand  years  ago,  and  still  He  makes  His  word 
good,  that  'while  the  earth  remaineth,  seed  time 
and  harreat,  and  cold  and  heat»  shall  not  ceaae.'  ** — 
Wkiteorou. 

M70.  PROMISES,  ITnohaiigixig  natim  o£  Look- 
ing towards  the  head  of  the  bed  (when  visiting  a 
person  suffering  from  religious  despondency),  I  ob- 
serred  upon  the  curtains  several  pieces  of  paper 
carefully  pinned  here  and  there,  and  apparently 
written  upon.  Though  I  suspected  what  might  be 
the  nature  of  their  contents,  I  said,  with  apparent 
surprise  and  abruptness,  **  What  are  these  papers  t " 
''O  sir,"  said  the  burdened  man,  "they  are  texts 
of  Scripture."  "But  what  texts t'*  I  quickly  re- 
joined. *'  Sir,"  he  added,  with  a  slow  and  faltering 
voice,  "  they  are  promites. "  ' '  Promises !  But  what 
business  have  they  here  ?  Yon  say  you  are  a  cast- 
away from  God's  favour,  an  utter  idien  from  His 
friendship,  that  all  your  religion  was  a  delusion, 
that  you  have  no  interest  in  one  of  the  promises, 
and  can  look  for  nothing  but  to  be  an  eternal  monu- 
ment of  the  Divine  displeasure.  Why,  then,  should 
you  have  these  texts  and  promises  of  Scripture  per- 
petually around  you,  when  you  have  no  sort  of 
interest  in  the  religion  they  represent  or  in  the 
Saviour  they  reveal  ?  The  two  things  do  not  agree 
together.  Either  your  despondency  is  excessive  and 
undue,  or  those  promises  have  no  business  there. 
Let  me  take  them  away."  **  No^  sir ;  no,  sir,"  said 
the  sufferer ;  '*  do  not  take  them  away,  I  love  to  tee 
them,  I  had  an  interest  in  them  once,  and  they  are 
still  precious  ;  the  memorial  of  them  is  sweet,  though 
the  enjoyment  of  them  is  wholly  gone."  Upon  this 
I  altered  my  tone,  and  said,  with  the  tenderness  I 
really  felt,  "  But,  my  dear  friend,  are  you  not  aware 
that  the  truths  are  the  same  as  ever,  and  your  mind 
clings  as  tenaciously  as  ever  to  those  truths,  and  the 
Author  of  all  those  truths  is  'the  same  yesterday, 
and  to-day,  and  for  ever  *  t  All  the  difference, 
therefore,  arises  from  your  diseased  apprehensions 
of  things ;  and  you  are  confounding  the  decay  of 
oonsolation  with  the  decay  of  piety.  Recollect  that 
whUe  these  truths  are  precious  to  you,  the  emotions' 
with  which  you  still  cherish  the  remembrance  of 
them  are  precious  in  God's  sight ;  and  whilst  you 
have  your  memorials  of  the  past,  God  has  His 
memorials  too !  He  says,  'Yea,  I  have  graven  thee 
on  the  palms  of  my  hands ;  thy  walls  are  continually 
before  me ; '  'The  mountains  shall  depart,  and  the 
hills  be  removed,  but  my  loving  kindness  shall  not 
depart  from  thee,  neither  shall  the  covenant  of  my 
peace  be  removed,  saith  the  Lord  that  hath  mercy 
oQthee!'"— i>r.  ifiia. 

M76.  PBOlftPTNESS,  in  doing  good.  Quick 
must  be  the  hand  if  an  impression  ia  to  be  made 
upon  the  melted  wax.  Once  let  the  wax  cool  and 
you  will  press  the  seal  in  vain.  Cold  and  hard  it 
will  be  in  a  few  moments,  therefore  let  the  work  be 

Suiokly  done.  When  men's  hearts  are  melted  under 
be  preachinff  of  the  Word,  or  by  sickness  or  the 
loss  of  friends,  believers  should  he  very  eager  to 
stamp  the  truth  npon  the  prepared  mmd.  Such 
opportnnitiea  are  to  be  leised  with  holy  eagerness. 


M77.  PSOPHECT,  Inflnence  of.  I  was  visited 
by  a  very  distinguished  young  Israelite  who  had 
seen  me  distributing  the  sacred  volume,  and  I  pro* 
posed  that  we  should  read  a  portion  of  Scripture 
together.  He  agreed  on  the  condition  that  it  should 
be  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  I  read  the  fifty-third 
chapter  of  Isaiah.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  that  is  in  the 
New  Testament."  "No,  no^"  I  repUed.  "There, 
take  the  book.  Bead  it  with  that  true  heart  which 
I  perceive  in  you,  and  you  will  find  what  you  seek." 
He  has  founa  his  Saviour,  has  accepted  Him,  and 
oonfessea  BUm  with  joy. — Patteur  Mirtch, 

M78.  PROPHECY,  too  often  interproted  by 
imaginatioii.  All  along  the  Oker  Thai,  in  the 
Harts,  there  are  huge  rooks  towering  up  among  the 
fir-dad  hlUs,  to  which  the  peasants  have  appended 
names  according  as  they  fancy  them  to  bear  resem- 
blance to  ohairs)  horses,  cobblers,  or  cocked  hats. 
The  likeness  in  most  cases  is  such  as  only  fancy 
can  make  out  when  she  is  in  her  most  vigorous 
mood;  nevertheless  this  rock  must  needs  be  c^ed  a 
man,  and  that  a  church,  and  there  has  no  doubt 
been  many  a  quarrel  between  rival  observers  who 
have  discovered  each  a  different  image  in  the  one 
pile  of  rock ;  yet  the  stones  are  not  churches,  chairs, 
or  cobblers,  and  the  whole  business  is  childish  and 
nonsenaical  Interpreters  of  prophecy  during  the 
last  few  centuries  have  been  most  of  them  in  the 
same  position  ;  one  of  them  sees  in  the  sublimities 
of  the  Revelation  the  form  of  Louis  Napoleon,  where 
two  or  three  hundred  years  ago  half  Christendom 
saw  the  Pope,  and  the  other  half  Martin  Luther. 
The  other  day  one  of  the  seers  saw  Sebastopol  in 
the  prophecies,  and  now  another  detects  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  we  feel  pretty  sure  that  the  Council  at 
Rome  will  soon  be  spied  out  in  Daniel  or  Ezekiel. 
The  fact  is,  when  fancy  is  their  guide  men  winder 
cuina  mate, — Spurgeon. 

M79.  PB0PHEC7,  Ttu»,  A  traveller  in  a  stage- 
coach attempted  to  divert  the  company  and  display 
Ills  hostility  to  the  Scriptures  by  throwing  them 
into  ridicule.  "As  to  the  propheciee,**  said  he,  in 
particular,  "  they  were  all  written  after  the  events 
took  place."  A  minister  in  the  coach,  who  had 
previously  been  sUent,  replied,  "Sir,  I  must  beg 
leave  to  mention  one  remarkable  prophecy  as  an 
exception  :  '  Know  this  first,  that  there  shall  oome 
in  the  latter  days  eeoffen,'  "-^Rev.  J,  Fidd, 

4480.  PB08PEBITY,  not  unattended  with  Itar. 
The  first  Augustus  sat  once  every  year  at  his  palace 
gate  in  the  posture  of  a  beggar  with  his  hand 
stretched  out  for  charity,  to  propitiate  Nemesis,  who 
was  regarded  as  the  perpetual  attendant  on  good 
fortune. 

M81.  PB0SPEBIT7,  rightly  estimated.  Some 
years  ago,  when  I  was  preaching  at  Bristol,  amongst 
other  notes  I  received  to  pray  for  individuals  one 
was  this — "  A  person  earnestly  desires  the  prayers 
of  the  congregation  who  is  proepering  in  trade." 
"  Ah,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  here  is  a  man  who  knows 
something  of  his  own  heart ;  here  is  a  man  who 
haa  read  the  Scriptures  to  some  purpose." — Jay, 

M8S.  PB08PEBITY,  Valning.  A  King  was 
sitting  in  a  vessel  with  a  Persian  slave.  The  boy 
began  to  cry,  and  would  not  be  pacified.  The  King's 
diversion  was  interrupted.  A  philosopher  who  waa 
in  the  ship  said,  "  If  you  will  command  me,  I  will 
silence  him."    The  King  replied,  "  It  will  be  an  act 
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of  great  kuidnesB."  The  pbiloBopber  ordered  them 
to  throw  the  lad  into  the  sea ;  and  after  several 
plunges  they  laid  hold  of  the  hair  of  his  head  and 
dragged  him  into  the  ship.  When  he  got  oat  of 
the  water  he  sat  down  quietly  in  a  comer  of  the 
veeseL  The  King  was  pleased,  and  asked  how  this 
was  brought  about.  The  philosopher  replied,  *' At 
first  he  had  never  experienced  the  danger  of  beine 
drowned ;  neither  knew  he  the  safety  of  a  ship.  ' 
In  like  manner  he  huweth  the  value  of  protperity 
who  htUh  encountered  advertity.'-^Knight. 

4483.  PROTECTION,  God'i.  When  Felix,  of 
Nola^  was  hotly  pursued  by  murderers  he  took 
refuge  in  a  cave,  and  instantly  over  the  rift  of  it 
the  spiders  wove  their  webe,  and  seeing  this,  the 
murderers  passed  by.  Then  said  the  saint,  "Where 
Grod  k  not,  a  wall  is  but  a  spider's  web ;  where  Gk>d 
is,  a  q;»ider's  web  is  aa  a  wall." — Farrar. 

M84.  PSOTESTANTIBH,  Source  of.  The  term 
Protestantism  reminds  us  of  the  prompt  answer 
which  was  given  by  Wilkes,  who,  being  asked  by  a 
Romanist,  "Where  was  your  Church  before  Luther?" 
replied,  "  Where  vxu  your  face  before  you  washed  it 
this  morning'! " — CUriecH  Anecdotes. 

M85.  PB0TEBTANn8M,'whexe  fonnd.  While 
Sir  Henry  Wotton  was  in  Italy,  as  ambassador  of 
James  I.  at  the  court  of  Venice,  a  Roman  Catholic 
asked  him,  '*  Where  was  your  religion  to  be  found 
before  Luther  f"  To  which  Sir  Henry  replied, 
"  My  religion  was  to  be  found  then,  where  yours 
la  not  to  be  found  now,  in  the  written  Word  of 
God." 

44kM.  PROVIDENCE,  and  its  appointments. 
Old  David  Hope  lived  on  a  little  farm  dose  by 
Solway  shore — a  wet  country  with  late  harvests, 
which  are  sometimes  incredibly  difficult  to  save — 
ten  days  contuiuously  pouring,  then  a  day,  perhaps 
two  days,  of  drought,  part  of  them,  it  may  be,  of 
high  roaring  wind ;  during  which  the  moments  are 
golden  for  you,  and  perhaps  you  had  better  work 
all  night,  as  presently  there  will  be  deluges  again. 
David's  stufF,  one  such  morning,  was  all  standing 
dry,  ready  to  be  saved  still  if  he  stood  to  it,  which 
was  very  much  his  intention.  Breakfast,  whole- 
some hasty  porridge,  was  soon  over,  and  next  in 
course  came  family  worship,  what  they  called 
taking  the  book,  t.&,  taking  your  Bible,  psalm  and 
chapter  always  part  of  the  service.  David  was 
potting  on  his  spectacles  when  somebody  rushed  in. 
*'  Such  a  raging  wind  will  drive  the  sto^  (shocks) 
into  the  sea  if  let  alone."  "Wind!"  answered 
David.  "  Wind  canna  get  ae  straw  that  has  been 
wpipoinUd  mine.  Sit  down  and  let  us  worship  God." 
— OariyU* 

4487.  PROVIDENCE,  and  man's  duty.  It  is 
related  that  the  celebrated  Welsh  preacher,  Christ- 
mas Evans,  was  once  discussing  the  potato  question 
with  his  thrifty,  diligent  wife,  and  perhaps  in  a 
playful,  but  still  in  a  characteristic  way,  said  to 
her,  "  Catherine,  you  never  ^mind  the  potatoes ; 
put  your  trust  in  Providence  and  all  will  be  well," 
"I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do,  Christmas,"  repUed 
Catherine;  "you  go  and  sit  down  on  the  top  of 
Moelly  Gest,  waiting  lor  Providence,  and  FU  go 
Q^d  Me  the  potatoes  ;  and  we  shall  see  to  which  of 
us  Providence  will  come  first." 

4483.  PROVIDENCE,  A  renuurkabto.    When  a 


friend  of  mine  was  an  apprentice  the  CSvH  War  began. 
His  inclination  led  him  into  the  army,  where  he  had 
a  captain's  commission.  It  was  fashionable  for  all  the 
men  of  the  army  to  carry  a  Bible  with  them ;  this, 
therefore^  he  and  many  others  did,  who  yet  made 
little  use  of  it,  and  hardly  had  any  sense  of  religion. 
At  length  he  was  conmianded,  with  his  company* 
to  storm  a  strong  for^  wherein  they  were  for  a  short 
time  exposed  to  the  thickest  of  the  enemy's  fire. 
When  over  he  found  that  a  musket-ball  had  lodged 
in  his  Bible,  which  was  in  his  pocket,  upon  such  a 
part  of  his  body  that  the  shot  must  necessarily  have 
proved  mortal  had  it  not  been  for  this  seasonable 
and  well*placed  piece  of  armour.  Upon  a  nearer 
observation  he  found  the  ball  had  found  its  way  so 
far  in  the  Bible  as  to  rest  directly  upon  that  part 
of  the  first  unbroken  leaf  where  the  words  of  my 
text  are  found.  It  was  Eccles.  xi.  9: — ^R^oiee, 
0  young  man,  in  thy  youth,  and  let  thy  heart  cheer 
thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways 
of  thine  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  thine  eyes :  but 
know  thou,  that  for  all  these  things  Ood  vnU  bring 
thee  into  judgment.*'  This  made  the  deepest  and 
best  impression  on  his  mind ;  and,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  he  from  that  time  attended  religion  in  earnest. 
— 2V.  John  Bvane, 

4489.  PROVIDENCE,  an  inhexitanoe.  Richard 
Boyle  (generally  called  the  Great  Earl  of  Cork),  it 
is  said,  outlived  most  of  those  who  had  known  the 
meanness  of  his  beginning ;  but  he  delighted  to  re- 
member it  himself,  and  even  took  pains  to  preserve 
the  memozy  of  it  to  posterity  in  the  motto  which 
he  always  used,  and  which  he  caused  to  be  placed 
on  his  tomb,  viz.,  **  Ood^s  Providence  is  my  ifiA«r»- 
tanee.**    A  noble  motto  truly  ! 

4490.  PROVIDENCE,  and  man's  greed.  I  re- 
member that  terrible  accident  which  occurred  on  the 
Thames — the  sinking  of  the  "  Princess  Alice  "  steam- 
boat. It  appalled  everybody,  and  we  called  it  a 
"  mysterious  providence."  I  remember  reading  in 
the  newspapers  that  when  the  collision  occurred  the 
boat  "  ericked  and  crumbled  like  a  matchbox  " — ^that 
was  the  sentence  used.  Why  did  it  do  so  f  Not 
by  a  special  providence,  but  because  it  was  buUt 
like  a  matchbox — as  slim  and  as  flimsy ;  and  the 
providence  that  ended  so  fatally  was,  as  usual,  not 
the  providence  of  God,  but  the  reckless  greed  of 
man. — /.  Jackson  Wray, 


4491.  PROVIDENCE,  and  natnial  laws.  A 
vessel  was  six  months  on  the  way  from  Liverpool 
to  the  Bermudas.  Fogs  enyeloped  it^  winds  sent 
it  hither  and  thither,  captain  and  mate  lost  their 
reckoning,  the  vessel  sprang  a  leak,  and  was  given 
up  in  despair.  Crew  and  passengers  were  reduced 
to  a  few  drops  of  water  and  one  potato  a  day.  Only 
one  man  on  board — a  minister — held  on  to  the  hope 
of  escape.  Suddenly  the  leakage  ceased  and  land 
was  in  sight — they  were  saved.  When  the  ship's 
bottom  was  examined  it  was  discovered  that  the 
leaky  end  of  the  vessel  was  entirely  covered  wth 
barnacles,  God  had  seemingly  wrought  a  mirade 
for  their  salvation  and  yet  it  was  brought  about  by 
naloral  means. — B, 

4492.  PROVIDENCE,  and  second  causes.  A 
Christian  lady,  years  ago,  had  great  difficulty  iii 
living  a  life  of  faith,  on  account  of  second  causes 
vAi'c^  seemed  to  control  nearly  everything  that  con- 
cerned her.    The  perplexity  became  so  great  that 
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at  last  ahe  began  to  ask  Qod  to  teach  her  the  trath 
about  it,  whether  He  really  was  in  eyexything  or 
not.  After  praying  this  for  a  few  days  she  had 
what  she  described  as  a  vision.  She  thought  she 
was  in  a  perfectly  dark  place,  and  that  there 
advanced  towards  her  from  a  <Ustance  a  body  of 
light,  which  gradually  surrounded  and  enveloped 
her  and  everything  around  her.  As  it  approached 
a  voice  seemed  to  say,  ''This  is  the  Presence  of 
€rod — this  is  the  Presence  of  God."  While  sur- 
rounded with  this  Presence  all  the  great  and 
awful  things  in  life  seemed  to  pass  before  her — ^fight- 
ing armies,  wicked  men,  raging  beasts,  storms  and 
pestilences,  sin  and  suffering  of  every  kind.  She 
shrank  back  at  first  in  terror,  but  she  soon  saw 
that  the  Presence  of  God  so  surrounded  and  en- 
veloped each  one  of  these,  that  not  a  lion  could 
reach  out  its  paw,  nor  a  bullet  fly  through  the  air, 
except  as  His  Presence  moved  out  of  the  way  to 
permit  it.  And  she  saw  that,  let  there  be  ever  so 
thin  a  sheet,  as  it  were,  of  this  glorious  Presence  be- 
tween herself  and  the  most  terrible  violence^  not  a 
hair  of  her  head  could  be  ruffled,  nor  anything  touch 
her,  unless  the  Presence  divided  to  let  the  evil 
through.  Then  all  the  small  and  annoying  things  of 
life  passed  before  her,  and  equally  she  saw  that  these 
also  were  so  enveloped  in  this  Presence  of  Gk)d,  that 
not  a  cross  look,  nor  a  harsh  word,  nor  petty  trial 
of  any  kind  could  reach  her  tcnfow  Sis  Pretence 
moved  out  oftht  way  to  let  it.  Her  difficulty  vanished. 
Grod  was  in  everything ;  and  to  her  henodforth  there 
were  no  second  causes  She  saw  that  her  life  came 
to  her  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour  directly  from 
His  hand,  let  the  agencies  which  should  seem  to 
control  it  be  what  they  might. 

M98.  PROVIDENCE,  Axgnment  for.  *'  I  believe 
in  a  Providence,"  said  Victor- Hugo  to  a  company 
gathered  around  him  in  the  Rue  de  Glichy,  "5tf- 
cauH  I  am  a  Providence  myi^"  Asked  for  an  ex- 
planation, the  poet  replied,  "We  caught  a  mouse 
yesterday  evening.  Its  death  sentence  was  already 
pronounced,  when  my  little  granddaughter,  Jeanne, 
with  eyes  glistening  with  t^rs,  begged  for  the  life 
of  the  grey  prisoner.  Her  mother  hesitated  whether 
to  listen  to  the  dear  little  advocate  or  not,  and  in 
her  doubt  said,  'Grandfather  shall  decide.*  So 
they  came  to  me.  For  a  moment  /  Tteld  the  power 
of  life  and  death  over  the  diminutive  creature,  and 
I  thought  the  heavenly  Providence  may  find  itself 
in  my  situation  when  the  fate  of  a  being  of  higher 
order  is  to  be  determined.  Natundly  I  set  the 
mouse  free,  for  when  a  man  undertakes  the  role  of 
Providence  on  a  small  scale  he  should  at  least 
imitate  its  generosity.'* 

MM.  PB07IDENCE,  Care  of.  Bav.  J.  Brown, 
of  Haddington,  said  that  his  epitaph  might  appro- 
priately be,  **  Here  lies  one  of  the  cares  of  Provi- 
dence, who  early  wanted  both  father  and  mother, 
and  yet  never  missed  them.*' 

4495.  PROVIDENCE,  DeaUngs  of.  Worthy 
Master  Gieenham  tells  us  of  a  gentlewoman  who, 
coming  to  the  cottage  of  a  poor  neighbour,  and  see- 
ing it  furnished  with  children,  sai^  *'  Here  aire  Hie 
movikMf  but  where  is  the  meat?*'  But  not  long 
after  she  was  paid  in  her  own  coin ;  for  the  poor 
woman,  ooming  to  her  alter  the  burial  of  her  last, 
and  then  only,  child,  inverted  the  question  upon  her-» 
**  Here  i$  ike  meat,  but  where  are  the  mouths  ?  " — 
BUhop  HaU. 


M96.  PROVIDENCE,  DeliTeranoe  1^.  The  fol- 
lowing epiti^h  is  said  to  have  been  copied  from  a 
tomb  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Royal,  Jamaica : — 
"  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Louis  Galdy,  Esq.,  a  native 
of  Montpelier,  in  Prance,  which  country  he  left  on 
account  of  the  Revocation.  He  was  swallowed  up 
by  the  earthquake  which  occurred  at  this  place  in 
1692,  but,  by  the  great  providence  of  God,  was,  by 
a  second  shock,  flung  into  the  sea,  where  he  con- 
tinued swimming  till  rescued  by  a  boat,  and  lived 
forty  years  afterwards." 

4497.  PROVIDENCE,  DispensationB  o£  "  I  was 
walking  with  Wilberforce  in  his  verandah,**  says  a 
friend,  "  watching  for  the  opening  of  a  night-blowing 
oereus.  As  we  stood  by  in  expectation  it  suddenly 
burst  wide  open  before  us.  *  It  reminds  me,*  said 
he,  as  we  admired  its  beauty,  '  of  the  dispensations 
of  Divine  Providence  first  breaking  on  the  glorified 
eye,  when  they  shall  fully  unfold  to  the  view,  and 
appear  as  beautiful  as  they  are  complete,* " — Clerical 
LArary. 

4496.  PROVIDENCE,  Faith  in.  The  learned  and 
pious  Bernard  Gilpin,  being  accused  of  heresy  to  the 
execrable  Bishop  Bonner,  that  monster  sent  down 
messengers  to  i^prehend  him.  Although  Mr.  Gilpin 
was  informed  of  this,  he  scorned  to  fly;  he  was 
therefore  apprehended,  and  set  out  for  London.  His 
favourite  maxim  was,  ^*JJl  things  are  for  the  best  I  '* 
Upon  this  journey  he  broke  his  leg.  "Is  all  for 
the  best  now  t  **  said  one  of  the  attendants  jeeringly. 
"I  still  believe  so,"  replied  the  good  man;  and  so 
it  proved,  for  before  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
finish  his  journey  Queen  Mary  died,  and  instead  of 
coming  to  London  to  be  burned,  he  returned  home 
in  triumph,  to  the  no  small  joy  of  his  parishioners. 

4499.  PROVIDENCE,  Finger  of.  One  of  the 
three  letters  written  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
after  the  field  of  Waterloo  was  a  brief  note,  which, 
having  enumerated  some  who  had  fallen,  ended  thus 
— "I  have  escaped  unhurt ;  the  finger  of  Providence 
was  on  me." — BibUcal  Museum, 

4600.  PROVIDENCE,  Onidanoe  from.  Dr.BedeU 
relates^  that  while  Bishop  Chase,  of  Ohio,  was  at  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Beck,  in  Philadelphia,  he  received  a 
package  from  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  making 
inquiries  relating  to  a  certain  property  in  America, 
of  which  some  old  person  in  his  diocese  was  the  heir. 
The  letter  had  gone  to  Ohio^  followed  him  to  Wash- 
ington, then  to  Philadelphia,  and  found  him  at  Mr. 
Beel^s.  When  he  read  it  the  latter  was  in  amaze- 
ment, and  said,  *' Bishop  Chase,  I  am  the  only  man 
in  the  world  who  can  give  you  information.  I  have 
the  deeds  in  my  possession,  and  have  had  them 
forty-three  years,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with 
them,  or  where  any  heirs  were  to  be  found.*' 

4601.  PROVIDENCE,  Chiidaiioe  of.  The  way  of 
man  is  not  in  hims^,  nor  can  he  conceive  what 
belongs  to  a  single  step.  When  I  go  to  St.  Mary 
Woolnoth,  it  seems  the  same  whether  I  turn  down 
Lothbury  or  go  through  the  Old  Jewiy;  but  the 
eoing  through  one  street  and  not  another  may  pro- 
duce an  effect  of  lasting  consequence.  A  man  out 
down  my  hammock  in  sport;  but  had  he  out  it 
down  hiJf  an  hour  later  I  had  not  been  here,  as 
the  exchange  of  crew  was  thm  making.  A  man 
made  a  sm^  on  the  sea-shore  at  the  tinke  a  ship 
passed,  which  was  thereby  brought  to,  and  after- 
wards brought  me  to  England.  ~/oftn  Newton^ 
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4001.  FBOTIDENGE,  HfadntfioM  tnm,  Bjng 
WilliMn  left  HoUand  with  the  intentioD  o{  iMtiti«g 
on  a  partioalw  part  of  the  ooa>t  of  England ;  and 
had  ha  landed  there  he  had  landed  in  the  lion's  den. 
But  as  his  fleet  neared  the  Knglish  shore  Heaven 
weemediojiffhtagmntt  the  enierprm;  the  wiadiiuited 
round  upon  the  oompaas,  and  blew  from  the  veiy 
quarter  where  he  sought  a  landing.  The  gale  rose 
into  a  hurricane,  and,  oontrazy  to  tiie  Khiig*s  wish, 
oontrary  to  his  pUns,  and  in  the  faoe  of  all  his  sea- 
men, his  fleets  with  the  flag  of  freedom  at  its  mast- 
bead,  was  drifted  by  the  tempest  onwards  to  a  point 
of  whioh  he  had  never  thought,  but  whioh  was  for 
him  the  best  place  of  all.— 6^((M«. 

4608.  PBOVIDENGB,  ImpUdt  tnutln.  When 
he  (Robert  Hall)  first  announced  his  apprehension 
that  he  should  neyer  again  minister  among  his 
people,  he  immediately  added,  **BiU  I  am  in  God*9 
kamUf  and  I  rejoioe  that  I  am.  I  am  Qod*s  creature, 
at  His  disposal,  for  life  or  death,  and  that  is  a  great 
merqr." — Z>r.  Olinthu*  Qrefforp, 

4504.  FBOVIBEVOB,Ittt«rpoiltioiioi  Biohard 
Baxter  has  recorded  with  much  gratitude,  in  a  char- 
acteristic fragment  of  autobiography,  a  kind  inter- 
position of  Providence^  by  which,  he  savs^  he  had  in 
early  life  "  narrowly  e»eaped  getting  a  fJaee  at  courL" 
If  he  had  been  entangled  then,  where  would  the  poor 
world  have  found  its  **Oall  to  the  Unconverted," 
or  the  hungering  Church  sought  for  its  ''Saint's 
Best*'  %~Charies  8.  Robineon,  D.D. 

4506.  PBOVIDEHGE,  Inttrpoiitlon  of .  Astoxy 
is  related — in  connection  with  the  ejectment  of  the 
two  thousand  ministers  from  the  Church  of  England 
— of  Henry  Havers,  of  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge. 
Being  pursued  by  enemies  who  sought  to  apprehend 
him,  he  sought  refuge  in  a  malt-house  and  crept 
into  the  Idln.  Immediately  afterward  he  observed 
a  epiderjixing  tkejlrtt  Une  of  a  large  and  beauUfid 
W66  across  the  narrow  entrance.  The  web  being 
placed  directiy  between  him  and  the  light,  he  was 
HO  much  struck  with  the  skill  of  the  insect  weaver, 
that  for  a  while  he  forgot  his  own  imminent  danger ; 
but  by  the  time  the  network  had  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  the  mouth  of  the  kiln  in  evenr  direction  the 
pursuers  came  to  search  for  him.  He  listened  as 
they  approached,  and  distinctiy  overheard  one  of 
them  say,  "  It's  of  no  use  to  look  in  there ;  the  old 
villain  can  never  be  there.  Look  at  that  tpider'awh; 
he  eomtd  never  have  got  in  there  without  breaking  iC* 

4006.  PSOVIDKNCSE,  Mysterie6  in.  In  ascend- 
ing a  lottv  mountain,  standing  high  above  all  its 
feUows,  which  the  sun  is  the  &Bt  to  reach  and  the 
last  to  leave,  I  have  seen  the  rock  that  crowned  it 
deft  with  storm  and  its  summit  all  naked  and 
bare;  and  so  sometimes  those  who  rise  highest 
and  live  nearest  to  Grod,  whose  heads  are  m<Mt  in 
heaven,  have  often  the  bitterest  cup  to  drink  and 
the  heaviest  burden  to  bear. — Cfuthrte, 

4607.  PROVIDENCE,  Battininghiiidzmiiow  from. 
A  friend  borrowed  this  manuscript  (the  first  volume 
of  the  ''French  Revolution  '*)—ek  kind  friend,  bat  a 
caieless  one— to  write  notes  on  it,  whioh  he  was 
well  qualified  to  do.  One  evening  about  two  months 
ago  he  came  In  on  us,  "  distraction  (literally)  In  his 
aspect;"  the  manuscript,  left  carelessly  out,  had 
been  .torn  up  as  waste  paper,  and  all  but  thne  or 
four  tatters  were  dean  gone.  ...  I  have  digested 
the  wj^oie  misery ;  I  say  if  thou  canst  never  write 


this  thing,  why,  then,  never  do  write  it:  Qod's 
Universe  will  go  alonff  better  without  it  My  be- 
lief  In  a  special  Providence  grows  yearly  stronger, 
oniubdai^Ue,  impregnable. — Ckuigle. 

400&  PROVIDENCE,  Been  In  oouTOXiioiL  Some 
years  ago  the  late  Rev.  S.  BCarsden  was  appointed 
colonial  chaplain  to  New  South  Wales.  The  vessel 
in  whioh  be  sailed  to  his  appointment  was  detained, 
by  contrary  winds^  over  a  Sabbath  at  the  Isle  of 
Wight  Ijie  chaplain  was  invited  to  preach  in  one 
of  the  churches.  His  text  was,  "Re  doiked  with 
humUitg."  Among  his  hearers  was  a  thoughtiess 
girl,  who  had  come  to  show  her  fine  dress  rather 
than  to  be  instructed.  The  sermon  was  tiie  means 
of  her  conversion.  Her  name  was  Elizabeth  Wal- 
bridge,  the  cdebrated  "Dairyman's  Daughter," 
whose  interesting  history,  by  the  late  Rev.  Legh 
Richmond,  has  been  printed  in  various  languages, 
and  widdy  drculated,  to  the  spiritual  benefit  of 
thousands.  What  a  reward  was  this  for  a  single 
sermon  preached  "  out  of  season ! " 

4000.  PROVIDENCE,  Bingalar.  John  Knox  was 
accustomed  to  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table  In  his 
own  house,  with  his  back  to  the  window ;  yet  on  a 
certain  night,  such  was  the  impression  bn  his  mind, 
that  he  would  ndther  sit  in  his  own  chair  nor  allow 
any  other  person  to  sit  in  it,  but  eat  on  another  chair 
wiih  hie  haek  to  the  table.  That  very  night  a  bullet 
was  shot  in  at  the  window,  puzposdy  to  kill  him, 
but  the  conspiraton  missed  him ;  the  bullet  graced 
the  chair  in  whidi  he  used  to  sit,  lighted  on  the 
candlestick,  and  made  a  hole  in  the  foot  of  it,  which 
it  is  said  Is  yet  to  be  seen. 

4010.  PROVIDENCE,  WatchfoL  There  is  an 
aged  Christian  in  Dublin,  with  whom  I  have  often 
spoken,  who  passed  through  the  following  eventful 
experience  : — "Some  years  since,"  he  said,  "I  was 
travelling  on  horseback  in  one  of  the  countiy  dis- 
tricts, when  the  sudden  report  of  a  pistol-shot 
reached  me.  I  was  satisfied  that  I  had  beeoi  aimed 
at,  but  neverthdess  thankfuUy  oonsdous  that  I  had 
escaped.  Hastening  onwards,  I  readied  my  home 
in  safety,  and  went  into  the  house.  It  had  been 
my  custom  for  years  to  carry  a  small  Bible  in  the 
breast  pocket  of  my  coat  Taking  it  out  on  this 
occasion,  judge  my  surprise  at  finding  a  leaden 
bullet  imbedded  in  the  leaves.  It  had  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  Gospel  of  John.  Removing  the  bullet, 
and  opening  the  book  at  the  spot  where  It  rested, 
my  eye  fell  upon  the  words,  *  ffolg  Father,  keep 
through  Thine  own  name  thoee  whom  Thou  haat  given 
««.*" — Henry  Variey, 

4011.  PROVIDENCEg,  crow,  Plewfngi  ol  Tis 
a  boisterous  night,  and  Pictiah  savages  curse  the 
noisy  blast  which  shakes  their  peat-hovd  round 
their  ears;  but  that  noisy  blast  has  landed  the 
goepd  on  St  Andrew's  shore.  It  blows  a  fearful 
tempest,  and  it  sets  some  rheumatic  joints  on  ach- 
ing ;  but  the  morrow  shows,  dashed  in  pieoei^  the 
awful  Armada  which  was  fetching  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  to  our  British  Isle.  The  wind  blows 
east,  and  detains  Jttnes'  ships  at  Hwwich ;  but  it 
guides  King  William  to  Torbay.  Tea,  "the  wind 
blows  south,  and  the  wind  blows  north ;  it  whirleth 
about  continually,  and  retumeth  again  according 
to  its  dreuits ; "  but  in  the  couxae  of  tiiese  drouits 
the  wind  hoe  blown  to  our  little  epeek  of  eea-girt 
kappineee  the  gospd  and  Ptotestaotism,  and  dvU 
and  reUgioos  liber^.^iV.  /.  HamUm, 
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4012.  PB0VIDENGE8,  Special,  do  not  aroue 
men.  When  I  was  a  soldier  I,  with  others^  was 
drawn  out  to  go  to  such  a  place  to  besiege  it ;  but 
when  I  was  jost  ready  to  go  one  of  the  company 
desired  to  go  in  my  room,  to  which,  when  I  had 
consented,  he  took  my  ptaee^  and  coming  to  the  a»ge, 
as  he  stood  sentinel,  he  was  shot  in-  Uie  head  •mth. 
a  mnsket-bnllet»  and  died.  Here,  as  I  said,  were 
judgments  and  mercy,  but  neither  of  them  did 
awaken  my  sonl  to  righteousness ;  wherefore  I 
sinned  still,  I  grew  more  and  more  rebellions 
against  God,  and  careless  of  my  own  salvation. — 


4618.  FBUDENCEt  FalM^  its  misdiiell  James 
the  First  once  said  of  armonr,  that  "it  was  an 
excellent  invention,  for  it  not  only  saved  the  life 
of  the  wearer,  bnt  it  hindered  him  from  doing  harm 
to  anybody  eUe.**  Equally  destructive  to  all  useful- 
ness is  that  excessive  prudence  upon  which  some 
professors  pride  themselves ;  not  only  do  they  escape 
all  persecution,  but  they  are  never  able  to  strike  a 
blow,  much  less  fight  a  battle  for  the  liord  Jesus. — 
Spurgeon. 

4614.  P8ALM8,  Comfort  ot  Edward  Irving 
died  repeating  the  Twenty-third  Psalm  in  the  origi- 
nal Hebrew. — Dr,  Fiih, 

4616.  PSAUUI,  Tnflnimce  d  By  the  Psalms 
Augustine  was  consoled  on  his  conversion  (see  Con- 
fessions) and  on  his  death-bed.  By  the  Psalms 
Ghrysostom,  Athanasius,  Savonarola,  were  cheered 
in  persecution.  With  the  words  of  a  psalm  Poly- 
carp,  Golumba,  Hildebrand,  Bernard,  Frauds  of 
Assisi,  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague,  Columbus,  Henry 
the  Fifth,  Edward  the  Sixth,  2Cimenes,  Xavier, 
Melanchtbon,  Jewel,  breathed  their  last.  80  dear 
to  Wallace  m  his  wanderings  was  his  Psalter,  that 
during  his  execution  he  had  it  hung  before  him, 
and  bli  eyes  remained  fixed  upon  it  as  the  one  con- 
solation of  his  dying  hours.  The  unhappy  Bruce 
was  soothed  in  the  toils  of  his  enemies  by  the 
Fifty-fifth  Psalm.  The  Sixty-eighth  Psalm  cheered 
Cromwell's  soldiers  to  victory  at  Dunbar  (Carlyle). 
Locke  in  his  last  days  bade  his  friend  read  the 
Psalms  aloud,  and  it  was  whilst  in  rapt  attention 
to  their  words  that  the  stroke  of  death  fell  upon 
him.  Lord  Burleigh  selected  them  out  of  the  whole 
Bible  as  his  spedu  delight  They  were  the  frame- 
work of  the  devotions  and  of  the  war  cries  of 
Luther ;  they  were  the  last  words  that  fell  on  the 
ears  of  his  imperial  enemy,  Charles  the  Fifth.— 
SUmlet^M  Jewith  ChtirdL 

4616.*  P8ALM8,  Love  oL  After  Waiiam  WU- 
berforce  had  reached  his  sixtieth  year  he  committed 
to  memory  the  whole  of  the  119th  Psalm,  as  he 
walked,  day  after  day,  from  his  lodgings  to  the 
House  of  Commona — Profeaor  Park 

4617.  PITFFEBT,  SplritiiaL  When  we  read  the 
exaggerated  accounts  which  are  so  frequently  issued, 
lauding  to  the  skies  the  successful  labours  of  certain 
evangelists  of  doubtful  vocation,  we  are  reminded 
of  the  battle  of  Aliwal,  of  which  an  oflSoer  wrote  : — 
"  Aliwal  was  the  battle  of  the  dispatch,  for  none  of 
us  knew  we  had  fought  a  battle  until  the  par- 
ticulars appeared  in  a  document  which  did  more 
than  justice  to  every  one  concerned."  Is  there  not 
quite  enough  religious  fiction  abroad  without  filling 
corners  of  newspapers  a/id  magazines  therewith? 
We  know  who  they  were  of  old  who  sounded  a 


trumpet  before  them.  God's  real  works  of  grace 
are  too  sublime  to  need  the  arts  of  puSeiy  to  pub- 
lish theuL — Spurgeon, 

4618.  PULPIT,  ConyoiBion  in.  On  the  Sunday 
I  was  so  ill  that  I  was  quite  unfit  to  take  the  ser- 
vice. Mr.  Aitken  had  said  to  me,  "If  I  were  you, 
I  would  shut  the  church  and  say  to  the  congrega- 
tion, '  I  will  not  preach  again  till  I  am  converted?  " 
.  .  •  While  I  was  reading  the  gospel  I  thought, 
"Well,  I  will  just  sav  a  few  words  in  explanation  off 
this,  and  then  I  will  dismiss  them.  So  I  went  up 
into  the  pulpit  and  gave  out  my  text."  I  took  it 
from  the  gospel  of  the  day — "What  think  ye  of 
Christ  ?  "  Ajb  I  went  on  to  explain  the  passage  I 
saw  that  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  did  not  know 
that  Christ  was  the  Sen  of  (rod,  or  that  He  was 
come  to  save  them.  They  were  looking  for  a  king, 
the  son  of  David,  to  reign  over  them  as  they  were. 
Something  was  telling  me  all  the  time,  "  Ton  are 
no  better  than  the  Pharisees  yourself— yon  do  not 
believe  that  He  is  the  Son  of  Grod,  and  that  He  is 
come  to  save  you,  any  more  than  they  did."  I  do 
not  remember  all  I  said,  but  I  felt  a  wonderful 
light  and  joy  coming  into  my  soul,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  see  what  the  Pharisees  did  not. 
Whether  it  was  something  in  my  wordsi,  or  my 
manner,  or  my  look  I  know  not ;  but  all  of  a 
sudden  a  local  preacher  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
congregation  stood  up^  and  putting  up  his  anus, 
shouted  out  in  Comi«li  manner,  "  The  par$on  i$ 
converted  I  the  parton  i»  converted  I  Hallelujah  ! " 
and  in  another  moment  his  voice  was  lost  in  the 
shouts  and  praises  of  three  or  four  hundred  of  the 
congregation.  Instead  of  rebuking  this  extraor- 
dinary "brawling,"  as  I  should  have  done  in  a 
former  time,  I  joined  in  the  outburst  of  praise ; 
and  to  make  it  more  orderly  I  gave  out  the  Doxo- 
log7>  ''  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow," 
and  the  people  sang  it  with  heart  and  ?oice  over 
and  over  again. — Tk  Ha^m, 

4619.  FULPTT,  NonBonso  in.  Robert  Hall  was 
once  rebuked  by  Matthew  Wilks  for  "  talking  non- 
sense "  at  a  private  party  after  having  just  before 
preached  an  eloquent  sermon.  *'  Matthew,"  replied 
Hall,  ''the  difference  between  us  is  this:  1  talk 
noneenee  in  the  patimar;  thou  taiketi  thine  in  the 
pulpiL^^-^TimU 

46M.  FUUPIT,  Powwr  ol  Clemens  Brentano,  a 
literary  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Krummacher,  and  a 
Catholic,  once  said  to  the  doctor,  "Till  you  Pro- 
testants pull  down  the  chatter-box"  {**Plapper- 
ka8ten")—-he  meant  the  pulpit — "or,  at  least,  throw 
it  mto  the  comer,  where  it  ought  to  be,  there  is  no 
hope  of  you."  I  could  only  reply  to  him,  "  It  is 
true^  indeed,  that  our '  Plapperksuten '  stands  greatly 
in  the  wav  of  you  Catholics."  The  pulpit  is  the 
Thermopyln  of  Protestantism,  the  tower  ol  the 
flock,  the  Palladium  of  the  Church  of  God.— 
Spwgoonm 

4611.  PULPIT,  Praparatlon  for.  Mr.  Tliomas 
Shephard  was  an  excellent  preacher,  and  took  great 
pains  in  his  preparations  for  the  pulpit.  He  used 
to  say,  "  Ood  wul  euree  that  man^e  labour  who  goes 
idly  up  and  down  all  the  week^  and  then  goes  into 
his  study  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.  Grods  knows 
that  we  have  not  too  much  time  to  pray  in,  and 
weep  in,  and  get  our  hearts  into  a  fit  frame  for  the 
duties  of  the  Sabbath." 
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4622.  PULPIT,  Preparation  neoanary  for.  "  I 
threw  this  off  in  ten  minates,"  softly  said  the  poet, 
placing  the  manuscript  on  the  editonal  tabl&  The 
editor  said  that  when  it  came  to  speed  no  long- 
haired poet  should  distance  him ;  and  he  threw  it 
off  in  less  than  ten  seconds— off  the  table  into  the 
wastepaper  basket  **  I  prepared  that  sermon,*'  said 
a  young  ^rig  of  divinity,  "in  half  an  hoar,  and 
preached  it  at  onoe,  and  thought  nothing  of  it." 
"In  tiiat,"  said  an  older  and  wiser  clergyman, 
"jTOur  hearers  are  at  one  with  you,  for  they  also 
thought  nothing  of  it"  A  man  cannot  shskke  off 
sermons  as  a  tree  sheds  its  leaves. — Spwrgeon, 

4028.  PUKGTILIOT78NEBB,  (hror.  Good  John 
Shirley  was  arraigned  for  wearing  white  stockings. 
The  prelate  said,  "Does  he  wear  white  stockings 
over  his  shoes  ?  *'  "  Oh  no  ! "  "  Well,"  said  the 
prelate,  "when  you  find  him  wearing  white  stock- 
ings over  his  shoes  inform  me,  and  I  will  punish 
hun  severely."— TciZiiM^c. 

4624.  PUNCniJOITSNESS,  Undiu  and  abiud. 

Beoently  we  heard  of  a  deacon  who^  being  accom- 
panied on  an  autumn  morning  when  the  foliage 
was  all  ablaze  with  high-coloured  hues  by  a  young 
friend,  had  his  attention  called  to  a  clump  of  trees 
which  |was  specially  attractive,  when  the  'deacon 
solemnly  rephed,  "  /  never  look  at  tree$  on  Swnday.** 
Of  course  he  did  not.  He  had  not  the  eve  or  the 
heart  back  of  what  cTes  he  had.  But  he  would 
have  looked  at  them  if  the  leaves  had  been  bank- 
notes on  Sunday  or  Monday. — OhrieUan  Age. 

4626.  PUNCrUALIT7,  at  wonhipi  A  woman 
who  iJways  used  to  attend  public  worship  with 
great  punctuality,  and  took  care  to  be  always  in 
time,  bcdng  asked,  how  it  was  she  could  always 
oome  so  early,  answered,  that  it  wu  part  qf  her 
rdigion  not  to  dieturb  therdigion  ofoihien. 


4626.  PUVCTUALITT,  Importanoa  of.   When  a 


I  must  get  a  new  secretary. 


4627.  PUNCTUALIT7,  tha  aaorafe  of  aaooaai. 
Nelson  once  said,  "  I  owe  all  my  success  in  life  to 
having  been  always  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  my 
time."-'SmiUi. 

4626.  PUHISHMENT,  Kndliwia  A  professor  in 
.one  of  our  leading  colleges  some  time  ago  went  to 
the  president  with  his  doubts  upon  the  subject  of 
endless  punishment,  and  confessed  that  he  could 
"  hardly  believe  the  doctrine."  "  I  couldn't  believe 
it  all,"  was  the  president's  reply,  "if  the  BibU  did 
not  (each  ii," 


4622.  FUNIBHKENT,  Everlasting:  A  venerable 
minister  preached  a  sermon  on  the  subject  of  eter- 
nal punishment.  On  the  next  day  it  was  agreed 
among  some  thoughtless  young  men,  that  one  of 
them  should  endeavour  to  draw  him  into  a  dispute, 
with  the  design  of  making  a  jest  of  him  and  of  his 
doctrine.  The  wag  accordingly  went,  and  com- 
menced by  saying,  "  I  believe  tnere  is  a  small  dis- 
pute between  you  and  me^  sir,  and  I  thought  I 
would  call  this  morning  and  try  to  settle  it" 
"  Ah,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  what  is  it  f "  "  Why," 
replied  the  wag,  "you  say  that  the  wicked  will  go 
into  everlasting  punishment,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  they  wiU."    "Oh,  if  that  is  all,"  answered  the 


minister,  "there  is  no  dispute  between  you  and  me. 
If  you  turn  to  Matt  xxv.  46  you  will  find  that  the 
dispute  is  between  you  and  the  Lord  Jena  Chriet^ 
and  I  advise  you  to  go  immediately  and  settle  it 
with  Him." 

4680.  PUNISHHEHT,  Futnra.  After  a  servioe 
in  a  place  where  the  people  had  been  a  good  deal 
bewildered  by  a  self -ordained  preacher,  who  accepted 
only  so  much  of  the  Bible  as  suited  his  whims,  and 
who  was  wont  to  make  merry  over  the  idea  of  future 
punishment,  a  man  stepped  up  to  me  and  said  in  a 
«<^nt*pg  voice^  "  Bishop,  do  you  believe  in  a  hell  ?  " 
I  said,  "Are  you  anxious  to  know  what  I  think  of 
heUT"  He  said,  "Yea."  "Well,"  said  I,  "the 
best  answer  I  have  heard  came  from  a  poor  negro 
woman.  She  had  a  young  niece,  who  sorely  tried 
the  poor  souL  The  more  i£e  stn^ffiT^^  ^  ^'^  ^^ 
wilful  charge  in  the  right  way,  the  more  she  seemed 
to  wander.  One  day,  after  hearing  a  new  preacher, 
the  niece  came  bounding  into  the  room — '  Aunty, 
aunty,  /  am*t  gwme  to  VUeve  in  a  kdl  no  more.  £f 
dar  is  any  hell,  I  just  wtnt  to  know  whar  dey  gits 
all  deir  brimstone  fur  dat  place  ;  dat's  wot  Td  Uke 
to  know ! '  The  old  woman  fixed  her  eves  on  her, 
and,  with  a  tear  on  her  cheek,  said,  'An  I  honney 
darUn',  you  look  out  you  don't  go  dere,  for  youUl 
find  dey  ail  takee  deir  own  hrmeUme  wid  *um.* "  I 
said,  "  Is  there  any  other  question  in  theology  you 
would  like  to  ask!"  He  said,  *'No;"  and  he 
went  home,  I  hope,  with  a  new  idea  that  sin  brings 
sorrow,  and  that  to  be  saved  we  need  delit'erance 
from  sin.  Some  men  carry  "their  own  brimstone  " 
even  in  this  world. — s^non. 


46S1.  PUHISSKENT,  Fatnre.  Once^  at  a  union 
meeting  for  prayer,  in  response  to  a  call  for  five- 
minutes  addresses,  a  good  brother  rose  and  began 
to  denounce  the  orthodox  doctrine  on  everlasting 
punishment  There  was  a  future  punishment — he 
admitted  that — and  would  even  call  it  by  the  old 
name,  heU.  But  there  was  a  door  to  it  that  could 
be  opened ;  there  was  time  and  opportunity  for 
repentance ;  there  was  restoration  to  happiness 
for  all  the  citizens  of  Inferno.  Then  he  cited  chap- 
ter and  verse,  and  wound  up  by  a  challenge  to  any 
other  brother  to  disprove  whi^  he  had  said,  or  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  the  orthodox  position. 
Then  followed  a  period  of  silenoe.  Finally,  old 
Dr.  Nott,  then  past  fourscore,  bent  with  ^sp,  and 
his  hair  as  white  as  the  snow,  roee^  and  slowly  and 
deliberately  said,  "The  brother  who  last  spoke 
told  us  of  a  way  to  heaven  that  leads  through  hell. 
Those  that  want  to  try  the  road  to  heaven  vid  hell 
may  take  it  if  they  choose,  but  as  for  me,  /  an 
going  to  heaven  \Jby  the  direet  road,  and  I  advise 
others  to  take  that  road  too.    Let  us  pray." 

4682.  PUBIT7,  A  ministar'a.  I  admire  Mr. 
Whitefield's  reasons  for  always  having  his  linen 
scrupulously  clean.  "No,  no^"  he  would  say, 
"  these  are  not  trifles  ;  a  minieter  mutt  be  without 
spot,  even  in  his  garments,  if  he  can."  Purity  can- 
not be  carried  too  far  in  a  minister. — Spurgeon, 

4688.  PUBIT7,  Goapal  atandard  of.  I  had 
been  qpeaking  one  day  in  my  sermon  about  the 
supreme  authority  of  God,  saving,  amongst  other 
things,  that  we  ought  to  obey  Him  at  all  costs,  even 
when  His  commands  clashed  with  the  law  of  the 
Emperor  or  with  the  wishes  of  parents.  In  the 
same  sermon  I  spoke  also  of  the  righteousness  and 
equity  of  God's  judgment,  and  contrasted  it  with 
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the  unrighteousness  of  the  judgments  often  fonned 
by  men.  I  instanced  the  way  in  which  God  judges 
of  purUy,  and  spoke  of  men  who  had  one  standard 
of  morality  for  women,  and  another,  and  much 
looser  one,  for  themselves.  I  pointed  out  that  in 
China)  while  infidelity  in  a  wife  would  be  visited 
with  capital  punishment  inflicted  in  a  manner  too 
horrible  to  describe,  yet  in  the  case  of  a  husband 
the  sin  of  infidelity  was  practically  regarded  as 
a  very  unimportant  matter.  Shortly  after  I  had 
spoken  in  this  way,  a  well-dressed  man  in  the  con- 
gregation arose  from  his  seat,  and  conung  up  to 
where  I  was  standing,  stood  right  in  front  of  me 
and  said,  "Sir,  you  have  taught  me  to-day  two 
lessons  which  I  shall  never  forget.  Tou  have  made 
me  feel  that  God  is  to  be  obey«l  before  our  parents, 
and  you  have  made  me  see  that  God  requires  purity 
in  men  as  much  as  in  women.  I  had  never  thought 
of  these  things  in  this  way  before.  I  shall  remem- 
ber what  you  have  said,  and  I  thank  you  for  it.'* 
He  bowed,  turned  on  his  heel,  and  left — Mev. 
Arnold  Fotter,  B,A,j  Hanhow* 

4b68^  FUBITT,  Ontwaxd  and  inward.  Sir 
Edward  Coke  was  very  neat  in  his  dress,  and  it 
was  one  of  his  sentiments,  "  that  the  cleanness  of 
a  man's  dothes  ought  to  put  him  in  mind  of  keep- 
ing all  dlean  within." 

4655.  PUBITY,  Value  of.  A  Greek  maid« 
being  asked  what  fortune  she  would  bring  her 
husband,  answered,  "  I  will  bring  him  what  is  more 
▼alnable  than  any  treasure — a  hecat  urupoiled  and 
vtrta»  without  a  stain,  whidi  iaall  that  desooided 
to  me  from  my  parents." 

4656.  PUBP08E,  A  life'i.  ffe  ha$  a  purpoie, 
that  miner^a  901L  That  purpose  is  the  aoquirition 
of  knowledge.  He  speedily  exhausts  the  reeouroes 
of  Mansfield,  reads  hard,  devours  the  lectures  at 
Magdeburg,  .  .  .  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  has 
outstripped  his  fellows,  has  a  University  for  his 
admirer,  and  professom  predicting  for  him  the 
most  successful  career  of  the  age.  ffe  ha$  a  pur- 
pose, that  tcholar  of  JSrfurL  That  purpose  is  the 
discovery  of  truth,  for  in  an  old  library  he  has 
stumbled  on  a  Bible.  Follow  him  out  into  the 
new  world  which  that  volume  has  flashed  upon  his 
soul.  With  Pilate's  question  on  his  lip  and  in  his 
hearty  he  foregoes  his  brilliant  prospect— parts  with- 
out a  sigh  with  academical  distinction — ^takee  mon- 
astic vows  in  an  Augustine  convent ;  .  .  .  until  at 
last — Pilate's  question  answered  upon  Pilate's  stairs 
— ^there  comes  the  tbrice-repeated  gospel-whisper, 
**  The  just  shaU  live  by  faith,^'  and  the  glad  Evangel 
scatters  the  darkening  and  shreds  off  the  paralysis, 
and  he  rises  into  moral  freedom,  a  new  man  unto 
the  Lord  1  He  hat  a  purpose,  thai  Aufftuttne  monk 
That  purpose  is  the  Reformation  !  Waiting  with 
the  modesty  of  the  hero  until  he  is  forced  into  the 
strife,  with  the  courage  of  the  hero  he  steps  into 
the  breach  to  do  battle  for  the  living  truth. — 
Punahon. 

4687.  FUBPOSEi  an  indomitable  one.  On  one 
bright  summer  day  the  boy,  then  just  seven  years 
old,  lay  on  the  bank  of  ti^e  rivulet  whic^  flows 
through  the  old  domain  of  his  house  to  loin  the 
Isis.  There,  as,  threescore  and  ten  yean  later,  he 
told  the  tale,  rose  in  his  mind  a  scheme  which, 
through  all  the  turns  of  his  eventful  career,  was 
never  abandoned,    ffe  would  recover  the  estate  whieh 


hdonged  to  his  fathers.  He  would  be  Hastings  of 
Daylesford.  This  purpose,  formed  in  infancy  and 
poverty,  grew  stronger  as  his  intellect  expanded 
and  as  his  fortune  rose.  He  pureed  his  plan  with 
that  calm  but  indomitable  force  of  will  which 
was  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  his  character. 
When,  under  a  tropical  sun,  he  ruled  fifty  miUiona 
of  Asiatics  his  hopes,  amidst  all  the  cares  of  war, 
finance,  and  legislation,  still  pointed  to  Daylesford, 
the  possession  of  it  being  the  summit  of  his  ambi- 
tion. At  length  the  wish  was  accomplished ;  and 
the  domain,  alienated  more  than  seventy  years 
before,  returned  to  the  descendant  of  its  old  lords. 
And  when  his  public  life  was  dosed  for  ever,  it 
was  to  Daylesfoxd  that  he  retired  to  die^ — MacavXay 
(abridged). 

4588.  FUBPOSE,  Sacriflce  to  be  made  for. 
That  was  a  grand  action  of  old  Jerome  when  he 
laid  all  his  pressing  engagements  aside  to  achieve  a 
purpose  to  which  he  fdt  a  call  from  Heaven.  He 
had  a  large  congregation — as  large  a  one  as  any  of 
us  need  want ;  but  he  said  to  his  people,  "  Now, 
Uis  of  neeessUy  that  the  New  Testament  should  be 
translated;  you  must  find  another  preacher.  The 
translation  must  be  made ;  I  am  bound  for  the 
wilderness,  and  shall  not  return  till  my  task  is 
finished."  Away  he  went  vrith  his  manuscripts, 
and  prayed  and  laboured,  and  produced  a  work — 
the  Latin  Vulgate — which  will  last  as  long  as  the 
world  stands ;  on  the  whole,  a  most  wonderful 
translation  of  Holy  Scripture. — Spurgeon, 

4689.  PUBPOBE,  Want  ol  Passing  by  a  moun- 
tain stream  I  once  beheld  an  unfortunate  trunk  of 
a  tree,  which,  having  been  shot  down  the  side  of  a 
hill,  and  thus  sent  on  down  the  stream  to  find  its 
Way  to  the  haven,  had  unfortunately  come  too  near 
a  strong  eddy  which  caught  it  up  and  ever  whirled 
it  back  again.  Down  came  the  log  with  apparent 
vigour  and  intent  each  time,  and  it  seemed  certain 
that  it  would  drive  onwards  in  the  course  designed 
for  it ;  but  eaoh  time  it  swirled  round  and  was  sent 
back  again.  Ever  and  anon  it  came  with  greater 
force,  described  a  wider  aro^  and  surely  now,  I 
thought,  it  will  shoot  down  on  its  way;  but  no, 
it  paused  for  a  moment,  felt  the  influence  of  its 
fatal  eddy,  and  then  returned  with  the  like  force  it 
had  come  down  with.  I  waited  and  waited ;  groups 
of  holiday-making  people  passed  by  me,  wondering, 
I  daresay,  what  I  stayed  there  to  see;  but.  Un- 
mindful of  any  of  us,  it  went  on  performing  its 
circles.  I  returned  in  the  evening ;  the  poor  log 
was  still  there,  busy  as  ever  in  not  going  onwards  ; 
and  I  went  upon  my  journey,  feeling  very  melan- 
choly for  this  tree,  and  thinking  there  was  very 
little  hope  for  it. — Sir  Arthur  ffelps, 

4640.  QUALIFICATIONS,  may  be  defective. 
Two  colleagues,  with  whom  he  (Demosthenes)  had 
been  assodated  in  an  embassy  to  that  great  prince, 
(Philip)  were  continually  praising  the  King  of 
Macedonia  on  their  return,  and  saying  that  he 
was  a  very  eloquent  and  handsome  prince,  and 
a  most  extraordinarr  drinker.  **What  strange 
commendations  are  these  ! "  replied  Demosthenes. 
"  The  first  is  the  accomplishment  of  a  rhetorician, 
the  second  of  a  woman,  and  the  third  of  a  sponge, 
but  none  of  them  the  qualifications  of  a  hing"-^ 
RoOin, 

4641.  QUALIT7,  deddee  the  man.  I  had 
rather  have  a   pla^,   raaset-coated   captain  who 
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hnowi  what  hefghitfor,  ftnd  loyes  what  he  knowB, 
than  that  which  yon  call  "a  gentiemaa,"  and  is 
nothing  else.  I  henonr  a  gentleman  that  is  so 
indeed. — OromwdL 

4542.  QUABBEL^  A  foolidL  An  old  writer  tells 
of  two  brothers  who  went  out  to  take  a  walk  in  the 
night,  and  one  of  them  looked  up  to  the  sky  and 
said,  **  I  wish  I  had  a  pastore-flefd  as  large  as  the 
night  heavens."  And  the  other  brother  looked  np 
into  the  sky,  and  said,  "  I  wish  I  had  as  many  oxen 
as  there  are  sUrs  in  the  sky."  '*  Well/'  said  the 
fint,  '*  how  would  you  feed  so  many  oxen  ?  "  Said 
the  second,  "  I  would  turn  them  into  your  pasture." 
'<Whatl  whether  I  would  or  not  r*  "Yes,  whether 
you  would  or  not."  And  there  arose  a  quarrel ;  and 
when  the  quarrel  ended  one  had  slain  the  other. — 
Talmage. 

4648.  QU ABBELS,  how  they  begin.  One  frosty 
morning  I  was  looking  out  of  a  window  into  my 
father's  farm-3'ard,  where  stood  many  cows,  oxen, 
and  horses  waiting  for  drink.  The  morning  was 
▼eiy  cold ;  the  animals  stood  meek  and  quiet,  till 
one  of  the  cows  wanted  to  move,  and  tried  to  turn 
round.  In  trying  to  do  this  she  hit  against  her 
neighbour,  whereupon  that  one  kicked  and  hit  the 
one  next  to  her.  In  five  minutes  the  late  peaoe- 
ful  congregation  of  animals  was  in  great  turmoil, 
furiouslv  kicking  and  butting  each  other.  My 
mother  laughed  and  said,  "  See  vhat  tomet  of  kicking 
vhen  you  are  hit;  just  so  have  I  seen  one  cross 
word  set  a  whole  family  by  the  ears." — Anon* 

4644.  QUABBELS,  may  b4  aTOlded.  When  I 
retomed  to  Lichfield,  after  having  been  in  London, 
my  mother  asked  me  whether  1  iom  cne  of  thoee  who 
gave  the  waU  or  thoee  who  took  it.  Now  it  is  fixed 
that  every  man  keeps  to  the  right;  or  if  one  is 
taking  the  waU,  another  yields  it ;  and  it  is  never 
a  dispute. — Dr,  Johneon, 

4646.  QUABBELS,  The  way  to  aToid.  One 
friend  asked  another  how  he  managed  to  keep 
himself  from  being  involved  in  auarrels.  He  replied, 
'*  By  letting  the  angry  person  always  have  the  quar- 
rel to  himself." — New  handbook  of  Ittuetratione, 

4646.  9nABBEL80MEHB88>     PanUm    for 

Aulus  GeUius  tells  a  story  of  one  Lndus  Neratius, 
who  made  it  hie  divertion  to  give  a  blow  to  whom- 
soever he  pleased,  and  then  tender  them  the  legal 
forfeiture. — Blaekatone, 

4647.  QUBSnONB,  inay  be  more  onziotu  than 
edifying.  My  mother  set  me  in  due  time  to  learn 
the  Catechism  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  to  attend 
the  public  examinations  in  the  kirk.  These  meetings 
were  attended  hy  a  great  many  old  women,  who  came 
to  be  edified.  They  were  an  acute  race,  and  could 
quote  chapter  and  verse  of  Scripture  as  accurately 
as  the  minister  himself.  I  remember  he  said  to  one 
of  them,  "  Peggie,  what  lightened  the  world  before 
the  sun  was  made  ?  "  After  thinking  for  a  minute^ 
she  said,  '"I>eed,  sir,  the  queetion  ie  mair  curious 
than  edijfying." — Mrs.  SemerviUe* 

4648.  QUIETNESS,  in  soxrow.  As  I  have  felt 
a  tear-drop  from  a  doudleas  sky,  and  wondered 
whence  it  could  come ;  so  have  I  seen  a  fair  coun- 
tenance, full  of  openness,  serenity,  and  majes^,  and 
the  large  still  tear  standing  in  the  eye.  x  et  no 
single  muscle  was  distorted  ;  it  seemed  to  me  like 
the  stillness  of  intense  emotion,  like  the  sorrow  of 


goodness,  like  a  broken  heart  at  peace  with  its  own 
woe ;  as  though  one,  whose  hopes  of  earthly  bliss 
had  all  vanished,  were  comforted  from  within  by 
the  presence  and  assurance  of  Holy  Love,  saying,  "It 
is  well :  peace  be  unto  thee." — John  PvUford,  D.D. 

4649.  QUIETNESS,  Power  oil  There  was  a 
woman  who  went  to  her  minister  for  advice,  and 
she  said,  "Dear  sir,  my  life  is  very  miserable." 
"Well,"  said  the  minister,  "what  would  ye  have 
me  to  do?"  "Ah  ! "  said  she,  "  my  husband  and  I 
don't  agree.  We  quarrel  very  often.  He  comes 
in  sometimes  tired  and  ill-tempered,  and  I  fire  up. 
Then  we  go  to  it  tooth  and  mdl."  "Very  well," 
said  the  minister,  1*1  can  cure  that"  "Ohl  can 
yon,  sir?  I  am  so  delighted,  for  I  do  love  my 
husband  when  a's  come  and  gone,"  said  sh&  "  It's 
ascertain  cure,"  said  the  minister,  "and  will  work 
a  charm."  "Oh  I  I  am  so  happy  to  hear  it,"  said 
she.  "  Well,"  oontinued  the  minister,  "  When  your 
husband  comes  in  from  his  work  fractious  and 
quarrelsome,  and  says  a  sharp  thing  to  you,  what 
do  you  dot"  "OA/  /  ontw^r  hack,  of  oawrsey 
"Very  well,"  says  the  minister;  "the  singular 
charm  is  this:  whenever  your  husband  comes  in 
and  commences  to  speak  sharply,  the  first  thing 
you  do  is  to  run  to  the  pump^  fill  your  mouth  with 
water,  and  keep  it  in  for  ten  minutea"  Well,  the 
woman  came  back  to  the  minister  in  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  she  said,  "The  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  for 
that's  the  most  wonderful  charm  I  ever  heard  o'  I " 

;  a  A. 


4660.  QUIETNESS,  Beasoa  for.  An  Irishman 
who  had  often  experienced  his  wife's  ill-humonr 
opposed  her  with  no  other  weapon  but  silence. 
Whereupon  a  friend  told  him,  "It  is  easily  seen 
you  are  afraid  of  her."  "It  is  not  she  that  I  am 
afraid  of,"  replied  the  husband ;  '*  it  is  her  noise." 

4661.  QUIETNESS,  the  Ghriatiaa  eeeority. 
During  the  Indian  wars  of  last  century  a  few 
friends  residing  in  Western  New  Tork  built  for 
themselves  a  plain  log  meeting-house.  The  mili- 
tary authorities  warned  them,  and  invited  tiiem  to 
come  and  worship  within  the  fortified  camp;  but 
they  preferred  to  continue  their  services  in  the  usual 
place.  One  day  a  party  of  armed  Indians,  in  their 
war-pamt  and  decorated  with  human  scalps,  entered 
during  the  hour  of  silent  prayer.  A  solemn  awe 
seemed  to  pervade  the  place,  which  the  Indians  felt, 
and  at  a  sign  from  one  of  the  older  friends  they  took 
their  seats  and  waited  until  the  end.  After  being 
entertained  at  a  house  dose  by,  the  chief  of  the 
party  took  his  host  aside  and  said,  "When  Indian 
come  to  this  place  he  meant  to  tomahawk  every 
white  man  he  found.  But  when  Indian  saw  white 
man  with  no  guns,  no  swords,  aU  so  stUl,  so  peace- 
able,  worshipping  the  Qreat  Spirit,  the  Great  Spirit 
say  in  Indian's  heart,  <No  hurt  them — ^no  hurt 
them,' "  and  saying  this  he  led  <^  his  comrades. 

4668.  QtTIETNESS,  The  way  to  Talue.  "How 
dull  and  quiet  everything  is  I  There  isn't  a  leaf 
stirring,"  said  a  young  sparrow  perched  on  the 
bough  of  a  willow-tree.  "  How  delicious  a  puff  of 
wind  would  be ! "  "  We  shall  have  one  before  long," 
croaked  an  old  raven ;  "  more  than  you  want,  I 
fancy."  Before  many  hours  a  tempest  swept  over 
the  country,  and  in  the  morning  the  fields  were 
strewn  with  its  ravages.  "What  a  comfort  the 
storm  is  over  I "  said  the  sparrow  as  he  trimmed 
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hifl  wet  feathers.  "Our  nest  is  quite  spoiled;  I 
never  remember  sncb  a  night."  "  Ah  1 "  croaked 
the  raven,  "you've  altered  your  mind  since  last 
night  Take  my  word  for  it,  there*»  nothing  like  a 
jtom  to  teach  you  to  value  a  calm," — Mre,  Prouer, 

4658.  BANE,  at  the  throne  of  gnoe.  In  one  of 
my  journeys  I  came  to  Varzin  while  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  was  residing  there.  I  was  asked  if  I 
would  go  to  evening  prayers  at  Bismarck's  house. 
I  found  myself  in  a  spacious  and  very  suitable  room 
which  had  been  built  for  the  purpose,  well  filled 
with  servants,  farm  labourers,  and  villagers.  Soon 
afterwards  Prince  Bismarck  made  his  appearance, 
and  went  through  the  assembly  to  the  reading-desk, 
nodding  kindly  right  and  left  as  he  passed.  He 
then  commenced,  "  I  hear  we  have  a  Bible- man 
among  us,"  and  he  looked  me  straight  in  the  face. 
"You  will  be  so  kind  as  to  conduct  service  for  us 
this  evening."    I  rose  up  and  answered,  "It  would 

be  displacing  your  Highness  for  me  to " when 

the  Prince  interrupted  me  with,  "  Ah,  my  good  man, 
what  does  highness  signify  ?  Here  in  GoSi  tight  \oe 
are  all  poor  sinners ;  so  oome^  take  my  place  this 
evening  and  condact  the  service  for  us."  Of  course 
I  accepted  his  invitation,  the  Prince  taking  his  place 
among  the  audience. — A  Oerman  Colporteur  {con- 
densed). 

4664.  RANSOM,  WorUng  for.  Montesquieu, 
being  at  Marseilles,  hired  a  boat  for  pleasure.  He 
entered  into  conversation  with  the  two  young  boat- 
men, and  learned,  to  his  surprise,  that  they  were 
silversmiths  by  trade,  and  had  agreed  to  employ 
themselves  thus  as  watermen  only  that  they  might 
increase  their  earnings.  On  expressing  his  fears 
that  this  must  arise  only  from  an  avaricious  disposi- 
tion, "  O  sir,"  said  one  of  them,  "  if  you  knew  our 
reasons  you  would  not  think  so.  Our  father,  trad- 
ing to  the  coast  of  Barbary,  was  unfortunately  taken 
by  a  pirate,  carried  to  Tnpoli,  and  sold  for  a  slave. 
With  the  hope  of  restoring  him  to  his  family  we  are 
striving,  by  every  means  in  our  power,  to  collect 
the  sum  necessary  for  his  ransom  ;  and  for  such  a 
purpose  we  are  not  ashamed  to  employ  ourselves  in 
this  occupation  of  watermen."  Montesquieu,  struck 
with  this  abcount,  made  them  a  handsome  present 
Some  months  afterwards  the  two  brothers,  being 
at  work  in  their  shop,  were  greatly  surprised  at 
seeing  their  father  enter.  They  could  only  attribute 
his  i^lease  to  that  stranger  to  whose  generosity 
they  had  been  before  so  much  indebted. 

4666.  RASHNESS, to  be  ftTOided.  CottonMather 
used  to  say  there  was  a  gentleman  mentioned  in 
the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Acts  to  whom  he  was 
often  and  greatly  indebted — viz.,  the  town  clerk  of 
Ephesus,  whose  counsel  was,  "  JDo  nothing  rashly.** 
And  on  any  proposal  of  consequence  he  would  say, 
"Let  us  consult  a  little  with  the  town  derk  of 
Ephesus." 

4666.  RATIONALISM,  and  the  Reraneetiom. 
I  remember  a  young  Grerroan  coming  to  Oxford  when 
I  was  a  tutor  there,  with  an  introduction  to  me, 
and  as  he  was  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
I  was  astonished  to  find  that  he  did  not  believe  in 
the  Resurrection.  Tet  he  professed  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  writings  of  Paulus,  as  he  called  him 
— that  is,  St  Paul,  not  Dr.  Paulus,  whose  name  is 
also  known.  I  found  very  soon  that  he  was  lament- 
ably ignorant  of  the  writings  of  St  Paul,  whom  he 
professed  to  treat  with  such  great  respect    I  called 


his  attention  to  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  He  read  it,  and  he 
shut  the  Book,  and  he  said,  "Tes,  this  is  a  fancy 
that  Paulus  had ;  he  was^a  good  man,  but  he  was 
altogether  mistaken." — Archbishop  TaiL 

4667.  READINESS,  for  God's  wiU.  "Som. 
years  ago,"  says  a  lady,  "I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  an  old  peasant  in  a  little  Grerman  village,  whero 
I  for  some  time  resided.  He  was  called  Gottlieb,  a 
name  which  has  the  very  beautiful  signification, '  The 
love  of  Grod.'  The  old  man  was  well  worthy  of  it 
for  if  ever  heart  was  filled  with  love  to  Grod  and  to 
all  God's  creatures  it  was  his.  Once  when  walking 
I  came  upon  him  as  he  was  stooping  to  pick  up  a 
fallen  apple.  '  Don't  you  weary,  Gottlieb,  I  asked,  ' 
'  stooping  so  often,  and  then  lying  all  alone  by  the 
roadside  ? '  '  No^  no.  Miss,'  he  answered,  smillnff, 
and  offering  me  a  handful  of  ripe  pears.  '  I  doirt 
weary ;  Fm  just  waiting — toaiting.  I  think  I'm 
about  ripe  now,  and  I  must  soon  fall  to  the  ground ; 
and  then,  just  think,  the  Lord  will  pick  me  up ! 
O  Miss,  you  are  young  yet  and  perhaps  lust  in 
blossom  ;  turn  well  round  to  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness, that  you  may  ripen  sweet  for  BUs  service^* " — 
New  OycU^padia  of  Anecdote. 

4668.  READING,  Charity  in  oonnection  with* 
He  (Dr.  Johnson)  reproved  me  with  pretended 
sharpness  for  reading  "  Les  Pens^  de  Pascal "  or 
any  of  the  Port  Roysl  authors,  alleging  that,  as  a 
good  Protestant,  I  ought  to  abstun  from  books 
written  by  Catholics.  I  was  beginning  to  stand 
upon  my  defence)  when  he  took  mo  with  both  hands, 
and  with  tears  running  down  his  cheeks,  said,  with 
most  affecting  tenderness,  "Child,  I  am  heartily 
glad  that  you  read  pious  books  by  whomsoever 
written," — Sannah  More. 

4669.  READY,  for  death.  A  lady  once  said  to 
John  Wesley,  "  Suppose  you  knew  you  were  to  di^ 
at  twelve  o  dock  to-morrow  night  how  would  you 
employ  the  iTUervening  time  f  "  "  Why,  just  as  I  in- 
tend to  spend  it  now.  I  would  preach  this  evening 
at  Gloucester,  and  again  at  five  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning.  After  that  I  should  ride  to  Tewkesbury, 
preach  in  the  afternoon,  meet  the  societies  in  the 
evening,  then  repair  to  friend  Martin's,  who  ex- 
pects to  entertain  me,  converse  and  pray  with  the 
family  as  usual,  retire  to  my  room  at  tcoi  o'clock, 
commend  myself  to  my  heavenly  Father,  lie  down 
to  rest  wake  up  in  glory  ! " 

4660.  REALIT7,  LoYO  of.  One  day  there  was 
a  discussion  among  the  students  at  Cambridge  -as 
to  Eingsley's  supposed  views,  and  after  having 
listened  to  his  inaugural  lecture  as  Professor  of 
History,  those  even  who  most  disliked  his  opinions 
were  heard  to  say,  "  Whether  we  agree  with  this  or 
that  we  like  Kingsley."  There  was  such  an  utter 
freedom  from  all  affectation,  so  evident  a  reality  and 
honesty  in  the  man.  He  had  a  great  abhorrence  of 
anything  like  cant,  of  anything  mean  or  servile. 
A  beggar  had  presented  himself  at  the  door  of  the 
rectory,  and  supposing  that  he  would  be  most  likely 
to  impose  upon  the  simplicity  of  a  parson  by  an 
affectation  of  piety,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  with 
upturned  eyes  began  to  pray.  Kingsley,  disgusted 
with  the  man,  suddenly  seized  him  by  the  cuff  of 
the  neck  and  bade  him  be  off  ! — Rev.  Alex.  Bdl,  B.A, 

4661.  REAPINO,  and  flowing.  One  day  the 
master  of  Lukman  (an  Eastern  fabulist)  said  to  him. 
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"  Go  into  inch  a  field  and  bow  barley/*  Lokman 
sowed  oats  instead.  At  the  time  of  harvest  his 
master  went  to  the  place,  and  seeing  the  green  oats 
springing  np,  asked  him,  '*  Did  I  not  tell  you  to  sow 
barley  here?  Why,  then,  have  you  sown  oats?" 
He  answered,  **  I  towed  oats  in  the  hope  that  barley 
would  grow  up."  His  master  said,  **  What  foolish 
idea  is  this  f  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  like  ?  '* 
Lnkman  replied,  "  Ton  yourself  are  constantly  sow- 
ing in  the  field  of  the  world  the  seeds  of  evil,  and 
yet  expect  to  reap  in  the  resurrection  day  the 
fruits  of  virtue  1  Therefore  I  thought,  auo,  I 
might  get  barley  by  sowing  oats."  The  master 
was  abMhed  at  the  reply,  and  set  Lukman  free. — 
From  the  Hinduttani, 

4668.  BEAPma,  lif«  ifVvrUitliig.  There  is  a 
legend  which  we  have  read  of  St.  Thomas,  the 
a^)stle  of  the  Indies.  Gopdofemes,  the  King  of 
the  Indies,  gave  him  a  vast  som  of  money  to  build 
him  a  palace,  all  which,  however,  St  Thomas  gave 
away  in  charity  and  for  religion.  Gondofemes,  on 
his  return  from  a  long  absence,  was  greatly  enraged, 
and  caused  Thomas  to  be  seized  and  cast  into  prison. 
Meanwhile  the  King's  brother  dies,  but  after  four 
days  comes  back  from  the  dead.  He  tells  Gondo- 
femes  that  he  has  been  in  pandise,  and  ^t  St 
Thomas  built  him  there  a  beautiful  palace,  which 
he  had  seen.  The  King  rushed  to  the  prison  and 
liberated  Thomas  with  passionate  expressions  of 
gratitude  and  regret. 

4668.  BEA80N,  Coming  o£  A  girl,  when  enter- 
ing on  her  teens,  was  obs^ved  to  be  very  serious, 
and  on  her  aunt's  asking  her  whether  anything  was 
the  matter,  she  said  she  was  afraid  that  reason  was 
coming.  One  might  wish  to  know  whether  she  felt 
equallv  serious  a&er  it  had  come.  If  so^  she  dif- 
fered from  most  of  her  own  sex,  and  from  a  laige  part 
of  the  other.  But  the  shadows  in  the  morning  and 
evening  are  longer  than  at  noon.  —Auguttus  Hare, 

4664.  B£A80N,  Thank  Qod  for.  An  individual, 
as  he  was  passing  along  the  streets  of  London,  was 
accosted  by  a  stnnffer  with  the  question,  "Did  you 
ever  thank  God  for  uie  use  of  your  reason?"  "No^*' 
was  the  reply ;  '*  I  never  thought  of  it"  •*  Well,  do 
it  quickly,^'  rejoined  the  stnmger,  **for  I  have  lost 
mine." 

4666.  BEA80N,  Um  ot  Dr.  Henning  asked, 
"  Is  reason  to  hold  no  authority  at  all  with  Chris- 
tians, since  it  is  to  be  set  aside  in  matters  of  faith  ?  " 
The  Doctor  replied,  "Before  faith  and  the  knowledge 
of  Gk)d  reason  is  mere  darkness  ;  but  in  the  handi 
of  thoee  who  believe  ^tit  an  eredlent  tmtrumenL  All 
faculties  and  gifts  are  pemidous  exercised  by  the 
impious,  but  most  salutary  when  poMessed  by  godly 
persons.  "—XufAer's  Table  Talk, 

4666.  BBBUKB,  A  gflntle.  It  happened  at  his 
own  table  that  a  gentleman  there  spoke  somewhat 
too  freely  against  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  which,  when 
Master  Foxe  heard  it,  he  commanded  a  bowl,  filled 
with  wine,  to  be  brought  in ;  which  being  done, 
"  Thit  bauH,"  quoth  he,  *'  wot  given  me  by  the  Sad  of 
Leicester;  "  so  stopping  the  gentleman  in  his  intem- 
perate speeches  without  reprehending  him. 

4867.  BEBUKE,  A  mmrited.  John  K  Gkmgh 
tells  us  in  his  "Sunshine  and  Shadow,"  that  when 
he  signed  the  pledge  he  still  continued  the  use  of 
tobaox).    One  day,  when  he  was  engaged  to  speak 


at  an  out-door  meeting,  he  met  a  friend,  who  u&d  to 
him,  "  IVe  some  first-rate  cigars ;  will  you  take  a 
fewt"  "No,  thank  you,"  said  the  lecturer;  "I 
have  nowhere  to  put  them."  "  You  can  put  half  a 
dozen  in  your  cap,"  his  friend  insisted.  Gough  pot 
the  cigars  in  his  cap,  attended  the  meeting  under 
the  open  sky,  and  ascended  the  platform  before  an 
audience  of  two  thousand  children.  He  kept  his 
cap  on  to  avoid  takiuff  cold,  and  forgot  all  aboat 
the  cigars.  Towards  tne  close  of  his  address;  after 
warning  the  boys  against  all  sorts  of  bad  habits,  he 
said,  "x^ow,  boys,  let  us  give  three  rousing  cheers 
for  temperance.  Now  1  Hurrah  I "  In  his  excite- 
ment he  pulled  off  his  cap,  waved  it  vigorously, 
and  flung  the  cigars  right  and  left  at  the  audience. 
The  cheers  chsnged  to  a  roar  of  laughter  at  the 
expense  of  the  discomfited  orator.  Nor  was  he 
relieved  from  his  confusion  when  a  boy  stepped  up 
on  the  platform,  holding  out  "one  of  those  dreadful 
cigars,"  and  said  politely,  '*Here  is  one  of  your 
cigars,  Mr.  Gough." 

4668.  BSCSI£88NB88,  in  tli0  Due  of  death. 

Vergiand  and  his  deemed  Girondists  employed  the 
last  night  of  their  lives  in  delirious  song  and 
laughter;  they  improvised  satires  and  scenes  of 
tragedy.  As  they  rumUed  along,  bareheaded  and 
in  their  idiirt-sleeves,  they  shouted  back  to  the 
mob^  with  jovial  grimaces^  the  monomaniacal  shoot, 
"live  the  Bmblio !"  Under  the  guillotine,  in- 
stead of  holy  hymns,  they  raised  the  war-aong  of 
the  "  Marseillaise."— iloiloii. 

4669.  BECOONinON,  of  Chlfstiang.  A  minis- 
ter preached  a  sermon  once  on  the  recognition  of 
friends  in  heaven,  and  after  he  had  done  some  one 
said,  "  I  wish  now  he  would  preach  about  the  recog- 
nition of  friends  on  earth,  for  nobody  has  ever  spoken 
tom&'^ 

4670.  BECOLLBCTION,  Importaiit  niljooti  ot 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Newton,  when  his  memory  was 
nearly  gone,  used  to  say  that,  forget  what  he  might, 
he  never  forgot  two  things — ^firvt,  that  he  was  a 
great  sinner ;  second,  that  Jesus  C9irist  was  a  great 
Saviour— two  most  important  snbjeots  of  recol- 
lection. 

4671.  BECOHCIUATION,  and  oonftedon.  The 
son  of  a  minister  had  by  some  means  excited  the 
displeasure  of  his  father.  His  father  thought  it 
right  to  be  reserved  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  when 
asked  a  question  about  the  business  of  the  day  be 
was  very  short  in  his  answer  to  his  son.  The  time 
was  nearly  arrived  when  the  youth  was  to  repeat 
his  lessons..  He  came  into  his  father's  study  and 
said,  "  Papa,  I  cannot  learn  my  lesson  unless  you 
are  reoondled ;  I  am  sorry  I  have  offended  you ; 
I  hope  you  will  forgive  me ;  I  think  I  shall  never 
offend  you  again."  His  father  replied,  "  All  I  wish 
is  to  make  you  sensible  of  your  fault;  when  you 
acknowledge  it,  you  know  iJl  is  easily  reconciled 
with  me."  "Then,  papa,"  said  he,  "give  me  the 
token  of  reconciliation.  Now,"  exclaimed  the  boy, 
"  I  will  lesra  Latin  and  Greek  with  anybody,"  and 
fled  to  his  little  study.  '<Stop,  stop!"  cried  his 
father;  "have  you  not  a  heavenly  Father?  If  what 
you  have  done  be  evil  Be  is  displeased,  and  ]rou 
must  apply  to  Bim  for  forgiveness."  With  tears 
starting  in  his  eyes  he  said,  "Papa,  /  went  to  Sim 
fint :  I  knew  except  He  was  reconciled,  I  could  do 
nothing ; "  and  with  tears  he  said,  "  I  hope  He  haa 
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forgiven  me,  and  now  I  am  happj."  His  father 
never  had  occasion  to  look  at  him  with  a  shade  of 
cUsapprobation  from  that  time  till  his  death. 

407S.  BECONCILIATION,  Noble.  Aristippus 
and  .^Ssohines  having  quarrelled,  Aristippus  came 
to  his  opponent  and  said,  "  ^schines,  shall  we  be 
friends  f "  "  Tes,"  he  replied,  "  with  all  my  heart." 
*'  But  remember,"  said  Aristippus,  "  that  I,  beinff 
older  than  you,  do  make  the  first  motion."  *'  Tes, 
replied  .^schines ;  *'  and  therefore  I  conclude  that 
you  are  the  wortUest  man ;  for  I  began  the  strife, 
Mid  you  began  the  peace." 

4678.  BECONCnJATION,  Fxecedency  In.  In  a 
dispute  with  .^schines,  who  was  becoming  violent, 
Aristippus  said,  "  Let  us  give  over ;  we  have 
quarrelled,  it  is  true ;  but  I,  as  your  senior,  have 
a  ri^t  to  claim  the  preeed^ency  in  reooncHialion.^^ — 
<?.  M.  Lewes. 

4674.  BECONCnJiLTIOH,  Seeking.  About  seven 
years  ago,  in  a  large  prayer-meeting,  I  was  urging 
every  one  present  to  put  away  every  hindrance  to 
an  immediate  personal  transaction  with  God,  in 
which  the  soul  might  find  instant  forgiveness.  I 
saw  a  man  leave  his  pew  in  a  hurried,  excited 
state  and  go  into  the  vestry.  A  messenger  called 
two  or  three  others  to  go  into  the  same  place.  The 
man  who  first  went  shortly  after  came  back  to  his 
seat,  and  the  others  returned  to  the  pews  where 
they  had  been  sitting.  At  the  close  of  the  service 
I  inquired  into  the  reasons  for  the  commotion,  and 
I  was  told  there  had  been  a  quarrel;  that  the  first 
man  who  went  was  seeking  peace  with  God,  and 
covld  not  find  it  untU  he  had  been  reconciled  to  hie 
offended  brethren — and  he  had  gone  to  seek  recon- 
ciliation ;  that  he  had  asked  them  to  come  into  the 
vestry,  sent  for  them,  asked  forgiveness  and  gave 
it,  and  that  they  were  as  glad  as  be  to  be  friends 
again.  Immediately  on  returning  to  bis  seat  the 
(£>d  of  mercy  met  him,  and  He  Ueased  him  there. 
— Moody, 

4676.  BECONCIUATION,  through  death.  A 
mother  in  New  York  whose  son  had  got  into  dissi- 
pated and  abandoned  habits,  after  repeated  remon- 
strances and  threats,  was  turned  out  of  doors  by  his 
father,  and  he  left  vowing  he  would  never  return 
unless  his  father  asked  him,  which  the  father  said 
would  never  be.  Grief  over  her  son  soon  laid  the 
mother  on  her  dying  bed,  and  when  her  husband 
asked  if  there  was  nothing  he  could  do  for  her  ere 
she  departed  this  lif^,  she  said,  "Yes,  you  can  send 
for  my  boy."  The  father  was  at  first  unwilling,  but 
at  length,  seeing  her  so  near  her  end,  he  sent  for  his 
son.  The  young  man  came,  and  as  he  entered  the 
sick-room  his  father  turned  his  back  upon  him. 
As  the  mother  was  sinking  rapidly,  the  two  stood 
on  opposite  sides  of  her  bed,  all  love  and  sorrow  for 
her,  but  not  exchanging  a  word  with  each  other. 
She  asked  the  father  to  forgive  the  boy ;  no,  he 
wouldn't  until  the  son  asked  it.  Turning  to  him, 
she  begged  of  him  to  ask  his  father's  forgiveness ; 
no,  his  proud  heart  would  not  let  him  take  the  first 
step.  After  repeated  attempts  she  failed,  but  as 
she  was  just  expiring,  with  one  last  effort  she  got 
hold  of  the  father's  hand  in  one  hand,  and  her  son's 
in  the  other,  and  exerting  all  her  feeble  strength, 
she  joined  their  hands,  and,  with  one  last  appeaBng 
look,  she  was  gone.  Over  her  dead  body  they  were 
reoonoiled,  but  it  took  the  mother's  death  to  bring 


it  about.  So,  has  not  God  made  a  great  sacrifice 
that  we  might  be  reconciled— even  the  death  of 
His  own  dear  Son  ? — Moody. 

4676.  RECOBD,  Ufe'e.  When  Latimer  was  on 
trial  for  heresy  he  heaxd  the  scratch  cf  a  pen  behind 
the  tapestry.  In  a  moment  he  bethought  himself 
that  every  word  he.  spoke  was  taken  dovm,  and  he 
says  that  he  was  very  careful  what  words  he  uttered. 
Behind  the  veil  that  hides  eternity  is  a  record  book, 
in  which  our  every  syllable  is  taken  down. — Oulyer. 

4677.  BEGBBATION,  and  religion.  His  (George 
Herbert's)  love  for  music  was  such  that  he  went 
usually  twice  every  week,  on  certaun  appointed  davs, 
to  the  cathedral  church  at  Salisbury,  and  at  his 
return  would  say,  that  his  time  spent  in  prayer 
and  cathedral  music  elevated  his  soul,  and  was  hie 
heaven  upon  earth.  But  before  his  return  thence 
to  Bemerton  he  would  usually  sing  and  play  his 
part  at  an  appointed  private  music-meeting;  and 
to  justify  this  practice,  he  would  often  say, "  Meligion 
does  not  banish  mirth,  but  only  moderates  and  sets 
ri^  to  it.** — Isaac  Walton. 

4678.  BEDEMPnON,  appreeiated.  One  rather 
old  man,  gentle  and  sad-faced,  acting  as  a  door- 
keeper told  me  he  had  formerly  been  a  slave  in 
Virginia.  "  Not  but  what  I  was  well  cared  for,  and 
my  master  was  very  kind  to  me ;  but  now  Tm  my 
own,  you  see,  Ma'am — ^that's  it.  You're  your  own, 
you  goes  wbar  you  like,  and  what  you  earn  is 
yours." — Author  of  lAfe  in  iSys  South, 

4679.  REDEMPTION,  Diffionlty  of.  History  in- 
forms us  that  a  father  went  to  the  agents  of  a 
tyrant  to  endeavour  to  redeem  his  two  sons,  military 
men,  who,  with  some  other  captives  of  war,  were 
appointed  to  die.  He  offered  as  a  ransom  to  sur- 
render his  own  life  and  a  large  sum  of  money.  The 
soldiers  who  had  it  in  charge  to  put  them  to  death 
informed  him  that  this  equivalent  would  be  accepted 
for  one  of  his  sons,  and  for  one  only,  because  they 
should  be  accountaUe  for  the  execution  of  two 
persons ;  he  might,  therefore,  choose  which  he  would 
redeem.  Anxious  to  save  even  one  of  them,  thus, 
at  the  expense  of  his  own  life,  he  yet  was  utterly 
unable  to  decide  which  should  die,  and  remained  in 
the  agony  of  his  dilemma  so  long  that  his  sons 
were  both  slain. 

468a  BEDIEUPnON,  Effecta  fuL  A  few  yean 
ago  I  was  going  away  to  preach  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing, when  a  young  man  drove  up  in  front  of  us. 
He  had  an  aced  woman  with  him.  *' Who  is  that 
young  man  f  I  asked.  '*  Do  you  see  that  beauti- 
ful meadow  f  "  said  my  friend,  "  and  that  land  there 
with  the  house  upon  it  ?  "  **  Yes."  <*  His  father 
drank  that  all  up,"  he  said.  Then  he  went  on  to 
tell  me  all  about  him.  His  father  was  a  great 
drunkard,  squandered  his  property,  died,  and  left 
his  wife  in  the  poorhouse.  **  And  that  young  man," 
he  said,  "is  one  of  the  finest  young  men  I  ever  knew. 
He  has  toiled  hard  and  earned  money,  and  bought 
back  the  land  ;  he  has  taken  his  mother  out  of  the 
poorhouse,  and  now  he  is  taking  her  to  church/' 
I  thought,  that  is  an  illustration  for  me.  The  first 
Adam,  in  Eden,  sold  us  for  nought;  but  the  Messiah, 
the  S€H3ond  Adam,  came  and  U)ught  us  bade  again. 
The  first  Adam  brought  us  (o  Me  poorhouse,  as  it 
were ;  the  Second  Adam  makes  us  Idngs  andprieate 
unto  God. — Moody. 
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4581.  BEDElimOSr,Gi7lBglliiiiMlfto.  Panli- 
Aios,  BiBhop  of  Nola»  having  spent  his  whole  estate 
in  redeeming  Christian  captives^  at  last  offered  his 
own  person  to  redeem  the  son  of  a  poor  widow; 
but  the  barbarians  were  so  moved  with  his  benevo- 
lence, that  they  sent  him  back,  and  released  several 
captives  to  accompany  him. 

4682.  BEDEHPnON,  IdM  of,  n&ianl  to  man. 
That  man  should  take  up  the  cross,  that  one  should 
be  atoned  for,  are  ideas  that  dwell  in  human  nature ; 
they  were  so  diffused  among  the  savages,  that 
Lederoq  believed  some  of  the  apostles  must  have 
reached  the  American  continent — Bancroft, 

4688.  BEDEMPnOV,  Impoisibla  to  dflAne.    If 

you  should  expect  from  me  a  discourse  in  which 
I  should  explain  redemption,  I  must  follow  the 
example  of  that  philosopher  of  ancient  times  who, 
when  some  asked  a  definition  of  God,  said  I  must 
first  ask  for  a  week  to  prepare  my  reply ;  after  that 
week  is  passed  I  must  ask  a  second,  and  again  a 
third,  and  so  on  tiU  I  had  at  last  declared  that  I 
never  could  end  my  demand  for  time.  For  the 
more  that  philosopher  meditated  on  Qod,  the  less 
was  he  able  to  give  a  definition ;  and  the  more  I 
meditate  on  redemption,  the  less  can  I  explahi  it — 
Adolphe  Monod, 

4684.  BEDEMPnON,  PanouL  Dean  Stanley 
tells  us  that  Dr.  Arnold  used  to  make  his  boys  say, 
"  Christ  died /or  me,"  instead  of  the  more  general 
phrase,  " Christ  died  for  us."  "He  appeared  to  me,'* 
says  one  whose  intercourse  with  him  never  extended 
beyond  these  lessons,  "to  be  remarkable] for  his 
habit  of  reaUting  everything  that  we  are  told  in 
Scripture."--24/8  ofJ)r.  Arnold. 

4686.  BEDEMPnOir,  Safisty  Ot  A  heathen 
could  say,  when  a  bird,  scared  by  a  hawk,  flew  into 
his  bosom,  '*  I  will  not  betray  thee  unto  thy  enemy, 
seeing  thou  comest  for  sanctuary  unto  me."  How 
much  less  will  God  yield  up  a  soul  unto  its  enemy 
when  it  takes  sanctuary  in  His  name  t — OumalL 


4688.  BEDEHPnON,  tho  mainspring  of  life. 
To  preach  practical  sermons,  as  they  are  called — that 
is,  sermons  upon  virtues  and  vices — without  incul- 
cating the  great  Scripture  truths  of  redemption, 
grace,  ftc,  loAicA  aUme  can  enable  and  incUe  us  to 
fortake  Hn  and  follow  after  righteousness ;  what  is 
it  but  to  put  together  the  wheels  and  set  the  hands 
ol  a  watch,  forgettinff  the  spring  which  is  to  make 
them  all  to  go  ? — BiMcp  Borne. 

4687.  BEDEMPTION,  Triumph  o^  Ulniferated. 

After  Marcus  Valerius  had  gained  two  great  victories 
over  the  Sabines,  in  one  of  which  he  did  not  lose  a 
single  soldier,  he  was  rewarded  with  a  triumph,  and 
a  house  was  built  for  him  upon  Mount  Palatine. 
The  doors  of  the  Roman  houses  generally  opened 
inwards,  but  this  was  built  to  open  outwards,  to 
show  that  he  who  dwelt  there  was  ready  to  litUn  to 
any  proposal  made  to  him  for  the  public  good. 

4688.  BEFOBM,  Pint  attempU  at  When  a 
man*s  conscience  is  aroused,  and  he  is  attempting 
to  reform,  he  says,  "  As  long  as  I  did  about  as  weU 
as  I  loiBW  how  I  did  very  well ;  but  as  soon  as  I 
attempted  to  regulate  pride  and  vanity,  and  the 
i4>petites  and  passions,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  never 
had  so  much  turmoil  and  confusion.  And  ia  it  so,*' 
he  says,  "that  religion  makes  a  man  worse?  I 
have  been  trying  to  live  a  religious  life,  and  I  > 


think  I  have  been  a  worse  man  than  I  was  before." 
I  wlU  tell  you  what  you  have  been  like ;  you  have 
been,  like  an  old  family  well  that  has  'not  been 
cleaned  for  twenty  years,  and  that  is  undergoing 
the  process  of  cleaning.  A  man  has  a  well  that 
has  become  very  fotd  and  threatens  to  breed 
disease,  and  he  is  determined  to  dean  it  out ;  and 
men  go  down  and  scoop  up  bits  of  sticks  and 
pieces  of  crockery  and  all  manner  of  filth  ;  and 
immediately  after  these  things  have  been  removed 
the  man  draws  a  bucket  of  water,  and  says,  "  It  iB 
dirtier  than  ever  before  I  '*  Of  course  it  is,  for  it 
has  not  had  time  to  settle  yet.  By-and-by  it  will  be 
purer  than  ever  before,  but  not  yet — Beiteher, 

4689.  BEPOBM,  Prooraatlnatioa  In.  It  .is  re- 
corded in  Whitefield's  journal,  that  during  hta 
first  voyage  to  Georgia  the  ship's  cook  was  awfully 
addicted  to  drinking,  and  when  reproved  for  this 
and  other  sins,  boarted  that  he  woald  be  wicked 
till  within  two  ^ears  of  his  death,  and  would  then 
reform.  He  died  of  an  illness,  brought  on  by 
drinking,  in  six  hours. 

4690.  BEFOBM,  Stnigglea  for.  A  ship  runs 
mound  in  a  high  wind.  The  men  axe  beaten  off. 
Thej  are  a  mile  from  the  shore.  While  one  and 
another  go  down,  some  more  stalwart  arm  buffets 
the  waves.  What  with  the  wind  and  the  waves 
and  his  own  tugging  endeavours,  he  reaches  at  last 
so  near  the  shore  that  he  can  put  his  foot  to  the 
sand.  At  last  when  he  is  Almost  spent  a  wave 
leavea^  ,him,  as  it  rolls  out  surging  seavrard,  and  he 
is  on  the  land.  And  oh  !  if  he  could  haste  to 
secure  his  footing;  but  back  it  comes,  roaring  up  to 
him,  rushing  around  and  beyond  him,  and  swings 
him  out  again.  Fainter,  but  with  pludc  to  the  lart, 
he  strives  once  more  to  come  up  on  the'  beach,  and 
maintains  hui  foothold,  and  again  the  wave  leaves 
him.  But  again  it  comes  fmd  sweeps  him  out  So 
it  plays  with  him  as  a  cat  with  a  mouse,  till  by-and- 
by  his  strength  is  gone,  and  he  collapses  like  the 
rags  that  are  on  him,  and  he^  carried  as  the  water 
wOls,  is  drowned.  So  I  have  seen  men  gone  wrong 
striving  to  reform. — Beecher, 

4691.  BEPOBHATION,  aidod  by  H^  pma. 

Michelet  tells  us  that  *'  nothing  lent  more  powerful 
assistance  to  Luther  than  the  Meal  manifested  by  the 
printers  and  booksellers  in  the  favour  of  the  new 
ideas."  He  then  quotes  the  testimony  of  Cochlnns, 
e.g.,  "The  books  in  support  of  Luther  were  printed 
by  the  typographers  with  minute  care,  often  at 
their  own  expense^  and  vast  numbers  of  copies  were 
thrown  off.  There  was  a  complete  body  of  ex- 
monks  who,  returned  to  the  world,  lived  by  vend- 
ing the  works  of  Luther  throughout  Germany.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  solely  by  dint  of  money  that 
the  Catholics  could  get  their  productions  printed, 
and  they  were  sent  forth  with  such  a  host  of  faults^ 
that  they  seemed  the  work  of  ignorant  barbarians. 
If  any  printer,  more  or  less  conscientious  than  the 
rest  gave  hiuiself  any  troable  with  any  Catholic 
work,  he  was  tormented  to  death  by  all  his  fellows, 
and  by  the  people  in  the  public  streets,  as  a  papist 
and  as  a  slave  of  the  priests.*' — Anecdotes  of  the 
Rrformation. 

4692.  BEPOBHATION,  Gradla  of.  Besides  lec- 
turing to  the  students  on  the  Inspired  Word  and  on 
philosophy,  Luther  had  an  opportunity  of  preaching 
in  an  old  wooden  chapel  in  the  square  of  the  town 
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— A  bnflding  used  While  the  ofaaroh  of  the  Augiu- 
tinea  was  iMing  erected,  and  which  was  only  saved 
from  'faUing  down  by  props  on  both  sides.  This 
old  wooden  shed  was  the  cradle  of  the  mighty 
moTement  which  ere  long  would  shake  the  world. 
IiQther  bad  not  come  to  fulness  of  light ;  but  e?en 
now  he  stood  forth  different  from  all  other  preachers 
of  that  ag*,  and  taught  the  gospel  with  a  deamess 
which  augured  death  to  popii&pcetensions. — Life  of 
LuOer, 

4598.  BEFOBHiLTION,  how  some  man  show 
tbe  need  ol  When  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  would  go 
over  to  Aunt  Bull's,  who  had  several  ugly  dogs 
about  her  premises,  I  used  to  go  barefocSed,  and 
make  as  little  noise  as  possible,  and  climb  over 
fences,  and  go  a  round-about  way,  so  as,  if  possible, 
to  get  into  the  house  before  the  dogs  knew  that  I 
was  coming.  If  I  had  acted  as  many  reformers  do, 
I  should  have  ffone  with  my  pockets  full  of  stones, 
and  fired  handful  after  handful  at  the  dogs,  and 
in  the  universal  barking  and  hullabaloo  shoiSd  have 
said,  **  See  what  a  condition  of  things  this  is  1  What 
a  reformation  is  needed  here  1 " — Beeeher, 

4594.  BEFOBHATION,  Uliirtnted.  There  was 
once  a  symbolical  representation  of  the  great  refor- 
mation presented  to  Charles  V.  and  some  of  the 
officers  of  his  court.  First  of  all  entered  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  guise  of  a  doctor,  having  in  his  hand 
a  number  of  crooked  billets,  and  he  placed  them 
upon  the  hearth  in  the  room,  and  returned.  There 
appeared  a  second  individual  in  the  guise  of  a 
doctor,  and  he  took  up  the  billets,  and  aUempled  to 
make  Hie  crooked  onei  straighJt;  but  it  was  all  in 
vain,  and  at  last  he  left  in  despair.  There  was 
seen  written  on  his  back,  Erastus.  Presently  there 
came  in  another,  in  the  attire  of  a  monk,  having  a 
chafing-dish,  and  he  eetfire  to  the  bUUt$;  they  were 
soon  in  a  blaze,  and  as  he  retired  there  was  written 
on  his  back,  Luther.  There  came  another  indivi- 
dual, and  he,  seeing  the  fire,  attempted  to  put  it 
out,  but  tJie  more  he  etirred  the  embert  the  more 
they  burned,  and  upon  his  back  was  written  the 
name  of  Charles  V.  There  came  another  individual 
dressed  as  a  pope,  with  a  tiara,  and  he  was  tre- 
mendously alsurmed  at  the  sight  of  the  fire,  and  was 
anxious  to  put  it  out^  and  looked  in  all  directions 
for  something  wherewith  he  might  extinguish  the 
blaze.  He  saw  two  bottles  ;  one  happened  to  be  a 
bottle  of  water,  and  the  other  of  oil ;  and  in  his 
terror  he  took  the  oil  instead  of  the  footer,  poured  it 
on  the  flames,  which  caused  them  to  bum  with 
greater  intensity  than  ever,  and  upon  his  back  was 
seen  written,  Leo  X — Rev.  J,  Stoughton, 

4595.  REFOBMATIOV,  Need  oL  For  the  space 
of  many  hundred  years  there  has  not  been  a -single 
bishop  that  has  shown  any  seal  on  the  subject  of 
schools,  baptism,  and  preaching ;  'twould  have  been 
too  great  trouble  for  them,  such  enemies  were  they 
to  God.  I  have  heard  divers  worthy  doofcors  affirm 
that  the  Church  has  long  since  stood  in  need  of 
reformation,  but  no  man  was  so  bold  as  to  assail 
popedom  ;  for  the  Pope  had  on  his  banner, "  Noli  me 
tangere;*'  therefore  every  man  was  silent.  Dr. 
Staupits  said  once  to  me,  "If  you  meddle  with 
popedom  you  will  have  the  whole  world  against 
you ;"  and  he  added,  •< Yet  the  Church  it  huHt  on 
Uood,  and  with  blood  must  be  sprinkled."— i^iit^. 

459e.BEFOB]IATIOV,8eor9tot    '<InLutiier's 


closet,"  says  D'Aubign^,  "we  have  the  secret  of 
the  Reformation." — Puntihon, 

4597.  BEFORMATIOH,  Seed-thong^t  of:    One 

day — a  day  destined  to  be  eventful — Henry  was 
hunting  in  Windsor  great  forest  Having  this  mis- 
fortune to  miss  his  path  and  separate  from  his  party. 
His  Majesty  found  himself  at  dinner-time  before  the 
gates  of  Reading  monastery.  Preserving  his  dis- 
guise, he  knocked  with  the  dignity  becoming  an 
illustrious  stranger,  and  on  entering  the  hall  found 
the  table  crowd^  with  dishes  for  a  sumptuous  mid- 
day repast.  Seating  himself,  the  ffuest  did  justice 
to  what  was  before  him.  Mv  lord  abbot,  being  a 
man  given  to  hospitality,  rejoiced  at  entertaining  a 
stranger  so  competent  to  enjoy  a  dinner.  Every 
delicacy  procurable  by  the  revenue  of  a  wealthy 
monastery  was  at  the  service  of  the  visitor,  who, 
however,  prompted  by  a  simpler  than  an  ecclesi- 
astical  taste^  observed,  "  I  will  stick  to  this  sirloin." 
Quoth  the  "holy"  man,  unable  to  restrain  his 
envious  astonishment,  "I  would  give  £100  to  be 
able  to  eat  with  corresponding  gusto ;  but,  alas  I 
my  weak  and  qualmish  stomach  can  hardly  digest 
the  wing  of  a  fowl"  A  few  days  subsequently  some 
officers  arrested  the  abbot,  and,  without  any  ex- 
planation, summarily  imprisoned  him.  As  week 
by  week  he  languished,  no  due  to  the  mystery  en- 
lightened his  den,  and  no  omen  of  liberty  cheered 
his  solitude.  Sunrise  and  sunset  came  and  went» 
each  bringing  a  spare  meal  of  bread  and  water. 
Then  at  length,  at  a  convenient  season,  the  King 
visited  the  prison.  Shielding  himself  from  observa- 
tion, Henry  ordered  the  prisoner  from  his  cell,  and 
directed  that  a  sirloin  of  beef  should  be  set  before 
him.  When  th^  famished  wretoh,  with  greedy  ap- 
petite, had  eaten  till  the  bones  were  bare,  Henry 
stood  forth  and  cried,  "Sir  Abbot,  I  have  cured 
you  of  your  qualms ;  give  me  my  £100."  The  fine 
was  taken,  and  the  fatal  seed-thought  sown,  which 
spread  till  public  opinion  told  against  the  luxu- 
rious iniquity  of  monastioism. — Aneedotee  of  the 
ReformatiofL 

459&  BEFOBHATION,  the,  Need  oL  During 
the  generation  which  preceded  the  Reformation  the 
Court  of  Rome  was  a  scandal  to  the  Christian  name. 
Choice  cookery,  delicate  wines,  lovely  women, 
hounds  and  chases,  busts,  mosaics,  and  gems, 
these  were  the  delight  and  serious  business  of  their 
lives. — Macaulay, 

4599.  BEF0BHEB8,  A  leesom  for,  A  German 
whose  sense  of  sound  was  exceedingly  acute  was 
passing  a  church,  and  the  sound  of  music  attracted 
him  to  enter,  though  he  had  no  knowledge  of  our 
language.  The  music  proved  to  be  a  piece  of  nasal 
psalmody,  sung  in  most  discordant  fashion,  and 
the  sensitive  German  would  fain  have  covered  his 
ears.  As  this  was  scarcely  civil,  and  might  appear 
like  insanity,  his  next  impulse  was  to  rush  into  the 
open  air  and  leave  the  hated  sounds  behind  him. 
'*  But  this  too  I  feared  to  do,"  said  he^  "lest  offence 
might  be  given ;  so  I  resolved  to  endure  the  torture 
with  the  best  fortitude  I  could  assume;  when  lol 
I  distinguished,  amid  the  din,  the  soft  clear  voice 
of  a  woman  singing  in  perfect  tune.  She  made  no 
effort  to  drown  the  voices  of  her  companions^ 
neither  was  she  disturbed  by  thdr  noisy  discord ; 
but  patiently  and  sweetly  she  sang  in  full,  rich 
tones;  one  after  another  yielded  to  the  gentle 
influence,  and  before  the  tune  wm  finished  all  wen 
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in  perfect  hannony."  I  haVe  thought  of  this  ttoiy  | 
as  conyeying  an  instnictiTe  lesson  for  reformers. 
The  spirit  that  can  thus  sing  patiently  and  sweetly 
in  a  world  of  discord  must  indeed  be  of  the  strongest 
as  well  as  the  gentlest  kind.  Ever  and  anon  comes 
the  temptation  to  sing  louder  and  drown  the  voices 
that  cannot  thus  be  forced  into  perfect  tune.  But 
this  would  be  a  pitiful  experiment,  and  would  only 
increase  the  tumult  Stronger  and  more  frequently 
comes  the  temptation  to  stop  singing,  and  let  dis- 
cord do  its  own  wild  work.  But  blessed  are  they 
that  endure  to  the  end,  tinging  paHenUy  and  sweetly, 
UU  aU  join  in  vnth  loving  aequteMcenee,  without 
forcing  into  submission  the  free  discord  of  a  single 
voice. — Mn.  CkUd  {eondenaed), 

4600.  BEF0BMEB8,  End  of.  "So  you  intend 
to  be  a  reformer  of  men's  morals^  young  man,"  said 
an  old  peer  (to  Wilberforoe).  '*  That  ie  the  end  of 
reformen,**  and  he  pointed  to  a  picture  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, which,  as  his  biographers  say,  was  "no 
likely  sight  to  frighten  a  Ohristian  warrior." — 
Punekon, 

4001.  BEF0BHEB8,  UiBnndentood.  When 
Conservatives  and  obstructionists  charge  the  Re- 
formers with  having  thrown  the  whole  country  into 
a  blaze,  thus  accusing  the  extinguisher  of  being  the 
firebrand,  one  is  reminded  of  the  incendiary  who,  in 
order  to  avoid  detection,  turned  round  and  collared 
the  foreman  of  the  engines,  exclaiming,  "  Ha,  fel- 
low 1  have  I  caught  you !  Thie  ie  the  ratcal  vho 
iafint  andforemotit  <U  every  fire.  Seize  him  1  seize 
him  ! " — Horace  Smith, 

4603.  BEI170E,  A  dty  of.  Plutarch  says  that 
av  soon  as  the  foundations  of  Rome  were  laid,  they 
opened  a  place  of  refuge  for  fugitives,  which  they 
called  the  Temple  of  the  Asylsan  god.  Here  they 
received  all  that  came,  and  wndd  neither  ddiver  up 
the  dove  to  his  matter  nor  ihe  debtor  to  hie  ereditor, 
declaring  that  they  were  directed  by  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  to  preserve  the  asylum  from  all  violation. 
So  the  city  was  peopled.  And  CSirist  is  such  a 
Refuge.  He  claims  all  that  come  to  Him.  He  gives 
none  back  again.  And  so  it  is  that  the  New  Jeru- 
salem is  being  filled  with  the  ransomed  and  the 
redeemed  who  have  taken  refuge  in  Him. — B. 

4608.  BEFUFB,  CbxiMi  a.  One  day  Mr.  Wesley 
was  sitting  by  an  open  window  looking  out  over  the 
bright  and  beautiful  fields  in  summer-time.  Pre- 
sently a  little  bird,  flitting  about  in  the  sunshine, 
attracted  his  attention.  Just  then  a  hawk  came 
swooping  down  towards  the  little  bird.  The  poor 
thing,  very  much  frightened,  was  darting  here  and 
there,  trying  to  find  some  place  of  refuge.  In  the 
bright  sunny  air,  in  the  leafy  trees  or  the  green 
fields,  there  was  no  hiding-place  from  the  fierce 
grasp  of  the  hawk.  But,  seeing  the  open  window, 
and  a  man  sitting  by  it,  the  bird  flew,  in  its  extreme 
terror,  towards  it,  and  with  a  beating  heart  and 
quivering  wing  found  refuge  in  Mr.  Wesley's  bosom. 
He  sheltered  it  from  the  threatening  dwger,  and 
saved  it  from  a  cruel  death.  Mr.  Wesley  was  at 
that  time  suffering  from  severe  trials,  and  was  feel- 
ing the  need  of  a  refuge  in  his  own  time  of  trouble 
as  much  as  the  trsmblkig  little  bird  did,  that  nestled 
so  saf  el  V  in  his  bosom.  So  he  took  up  bis  pen  and 
wrote  that  sweet  hymn — 

**  Jesua,  l«var  of  my  sool, 
Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly.* 

— itff^.  Richard  Newton^  D.D. 


4604.  BEFUOB,  luniffldeot.  I  was  reading,  a 
day  or  two  ago,  one  of  our  Uist  books  of  travels  in 
the  wilderness  of  the  Exodus,  in  which  the  writer 
told  how,  after  toiling  for  hours  under  a  scorching' 
sun,  over  the  hot  white  marly  flat^  seeing  nothings 
but-  a  beetle  or  two  on  the  way,  and  finding  no 
shelter  anywhere  from  the  pitiless  beating  of  the 
sunshine,  the  three  travellers  came  at  last  to  a  little 
Retem  bush  only  a  few  feet  nigh,  and  flung  them- 
selves down  and  tried  to  hide  at  least  their  heads 
from  those  "  sunbeams  like  swords,"  even  beneath 
its  ragged  shade. — Madaren, 

4600.  BEFUQE,  InsoflloiMit.  Some  parts  of  the 
coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  abound  in  caves.  In  one 
of  these  was  found  the  body  of  a  poor  Frenchman. 
He  had  been  a  prisoner,  and  had  escaped  from 
prison,  and  for  a  long  time  concealed  himself  there, 
probably  in  the  hope  of  escaping  by  some  Tessel 
which  might  pass.  Many  a  weary  day  pMsed, 
however,  and  he  still  remained  a  prisoner,  till  at 
last,  not  venturing  to  leave  his  retreat,  he  perished 
from  wantb  So  it  is  with  those  who  seek  refuge  in 
insufficient  places.  "  They  make  lies  their  refuge, 
and  under  falsehood  hide  themselves."  ^^^J  ^^ 
out  their  mistake  when  it  is  too  late. — C.  8,  Bowea. 

4606.  BEFUOE,  So^Uiig.  In  the  city  of  New 
York,  it  is  said,  occurred  the  well-known  illustration 
of  Whitefield's  dramatic  power,  when,  preaching  to 
a  large  number  of  sailors,  he  introduc^l  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  storm  and  shipwreck,  carrying  away  their 
imaginations  so  irresistibly  that  in  the  climax  of  the 
catastrophe  they  sprang  to  their  feet,  exclaiming, 
'*Take  to  the  long  boat  1" 

4607.  BEFUQE,  imoaqwotod  ways  of.  Dr.  Kane 
in  his  Arctic  wanderings  was  saved  from  the  ice- 
floes which  threatened  the  destruction  of  his  ship 
and  sheltered  from  a  fierce  storm  by  taking  refuge 
behind  and  anchoring  to  a  huge  iceberg  which  at 
first  sight  appeared  as  if  it  most  overwhelm  and 
sink  the  vessel 

4606.  BEOEHEBATION,  and  baptism.    I  was 

visiting,  some  little  time  ago^  with  a  home  missionary, 
one  dietxict  where,  as  I  pMsed  a  mill,  one  of  the  ser- 
vants came  out  and  said,  **  Are  not  you  Dr.  Brown, 
of  Cheltenham  ?  "  I  said,  **  Yes.''  *'  Will  you  come 
in  and  see  my  son  here,  who  is  dying  9 "  I,  of  course, 
turned  in,  and  went  upstairs  to  see  that  dying  young 
man.  He  had  a  Bible  lying  open  upon  his  bed,  and 
he  rose  np  upon  his  d[bow  and  said  to  me,  "O 
sir,  I  have  been  reading  the  third  chapter  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  I  have  been  especially 
looking  at  the  phrase,  *  Ye  must  be  born  again ; '  and 
I  was  so  affected  by  it  that  I  cried  out  to  God,  and 
asked  Him  to  teach  me ;  and  the  clergyman  came  in, 
and  I  said  to  him,  *  O  sir,  tell  me  the  meaning  of 
that  phrase — it  has  been  taking  hold  of  me—"  Te 
muet  he  horn  again ;  " '  and  he  said,  *  Pooh,  pooh  I 
you  were  bom  again  when  you  were  baptized ; '  and 
I  lifted  up  my  arm,  and  I  said,  '  O  sir,  there  is 
more  in  it  than  that.'  Now,"  he  said,  "  I  want  to 
put  the  question  to  you— it  dtare  no  more  in  it  than 
that  J"  I  need  not  teU  yon  that  I  answered  thesre 
lOM  more  in  it  than  tiiat. — I>r,  Morton  Brown, 

4600.  BEQENEBATION,  BaptlnnaL  "Well, 
Oato^  what  ground  have  you  for  believing  yourself 
a  true  Christian?"  said  a  minister  to  an  old  coloured 
man  whose  life  was  not  in  harmony  with  his  pro- 
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fesdoiL  "Been  hajiUzed,  Maasa,"  replied  Gato, 
placing  marked  emphasis  on  the  word  "baptized." 
The  minister  vainly  tried  to  convince  Gato  that 
mere  baptism  could  not  make  him  a  Christian. 
Cato  was  stubborn  on  this  point,  for  he  had  been 
taught  that  the  water  of  baptism  cleansed  the  heart 
of  its  sinfulness.  The  poor  fellow  knew  nothing  of 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart  Just 
then  a  happy  thought  struck  the  minister's  mind. 
He  led  Cato  into  his  study,  took  an  empty  ink- 
bottle  from  the  shelf,  and  holding  it  up,  said, 
"  Cato,  do  you  suppose  I  can  clean  this  bottle  by 
washing  the  outside  with  water!"  "No,  Massa; 
you  mustwuh  de  irmde  too,  if  you  would  have 
him  dean,"  said  Cato,  with  a  grin  of  self-approvaL 
"Very  good,  Cato,"  rejoined  the  minister.  "Now 
do  you  suppose  that  water  applied  to  the  ouUide  of 
the  body  of  a  man  can  cleanse  sin  from  his  heari, 
which  is  within  Jiim  /  "  "  I  see  it  now,  Massa,  I  see 
it,"  said  Cato,  placing  his  hand  on  his  brow.  "  My 
heart  be  like  de  inside  of  dat  bottle.  Baptism  no 
cleanse  de  inside.  I'se  will  seek  de  power  of  de 
Holy  Spirit  to  make  my  heart  clean  inside." 

4610.  BEGENERATION,  Effects  of.  Socorates 
was  once  accused  by  a  physiognomist  of  having  a 
base  and  lewd  disposition.  HL  disciples,  knowing 
his  character  to  be  altogether  the  reverse,  were 
much  enraged,  and  would  have  beaten  the  o£Fender ; 
but  Socrates  interposed,  and  modestly  acknowledged, 
"I  was  once  naturally  the  character  he  describes, 
but  I  have  been  regenerated  by  philosophy." 

4611.  BEOBET,  UnaTaillng.  He  who  preached 
80  wisely  "  on  doing  the  duty  which  lay  nearest  to 
OS  "  forgot  his  own  instructions.  .  .  .  There  broke 
upon  him  in  his  late  years,  like  a  flash  of  lightning 
from  heaven,  the  terrible  revelation  that  he  had 
sacrificed  his  wife's  health  and  happiness  in  his 
absorption  in  his  work.  .  .  .  The  f aidt  was  grave 
and  the  remorse  agonising.  For  many  years  after 
she  had  left  him,  when  we  passed  the  spot  in  our 
walks  where  she  was  last  seen  alive,  he  would  bare 
bis  grey  head  in  the  wind  and  rain,  his  features 
wrung  with  unavailing  sorrow. — Froude't  Life  of 

4612.  BELIGS,  Abmrd.  In  many  places  the 
papists  boast  of  having  some  of  the  milk  of  the 
Virgin  Mazy,  and  of  the  bay  in  which  Christ  lay 
in  the  cradle.  A  Frandscan  boasted  he  had  some 
of  this  hay  in  a  wallet  he  carried  with  him.  A 
roguish  fellow  took  out  the  hay,  and  put  some  char- 
coal in  its  place.  When  the  monk  came  to  show 
the  people  his  hay  he  found  only  the  wood.  How- 
ever, he  was  at  no  loss.  "  My  brethren,"  said  he,  "  I 
brought  out  the  wrong  wallet  with  me,  and  so  can- 
not uow  you  the  hay ;  but  here  is  some  of  the  wood 
that  St  Lawrence  was  grilled  upon."  .  .  .  They 
once  showed  here  at  Wittenberg  the  drawers  of 
St  Joseph  and  the  breeches  of  St.  Francis.  The 
Bishop  of  Mayenoe  boasted  he  had  a  gleam  of  the 
flame  of  Moses'  bush.  At  Compostella  they  ex- 
hibit the  standard  of  the  victory  that  Jesus  Christ 
gained  over  death  and  the  deviL  The  crown  of 
^oms  is  shown  in  several  places. — Luther, 

4618.  BELIEF,  sent  of  Qod.  Who  else  was  it 
bat  the  God  of  Elijah,  who  only  a  short  time  ago, 
in  our  neighbourhood,  so  kindly  delivered  a  poor 
man  out  of  his  distress ;  not,  indeed,  by  a  raven, 
but  by  a  poor  singing  bird  ?    Tiie  man  was  sitting, 


early  in  the  morning  at  his  house-door;  his  eyes 
were  red  with  weeping,  and  his  heart  cried  to 
Heaven,  for  he  was  expecting  an  officer  to  come  and 
distrain  him  for  a  small  debt  And  while  sitting 
thus,  with  his  heavy  heart,  a  little  bird  flew  through 
the  street,  fluttering  up  and  down,  as  if  in  distress, 
until  at  length,  quick  as  an  arrow,  it  flew  over  the 
good  man's  head  into  his  cottage,  and  perched  itself 
within  an  empty  cupboard.  The  good  man,  who 
little  imagined  who  had  sent  him  the  bird,  closed 
the  door,  caught  the  bird,  and  placed  it  in  a  cage, 
where  it  immediately  began  to  sing  very  sweetly, 
and  it  seemed  to  the  man  as  if  it  were  the  tune  of 
a  favourite  hymn,  "Fear  thou  not  when  darkness 
reigns ; "  and  as  he  listened  to  it  he  found  it  soothe 
and  comfort  his  mind.  Suddenly  some  one  knocked 
at  the  door.  "  Ah  !  it  is  the  officer,"  thought  the 
man,  and  was  sore  afraid.  But  no,  it  was  the 
servant  of  a  respectable  lady,  who  said  that  the 
neighbours  had  seen  a  bird  fly  into  his  house,  and 
she  wished  to  know  if  he  had  caught  it.  "  Oh  yes," 
answered  the  man ;  "and  here  it  is ; "  and  the  bird 
was  carried  away.  A  few  minutes  after  the  servant 
came  acain.  "You  have  done  my  mistress  a  great 
service,  said  she ;  "  she  sets  a  high  value  upon  the 
bird,  which  had  escaped  from  her.  She  is  much 
obliged  to  you,  and  requests  you  to  accept  this  trifle, 
with  her  thanks."  The  poor  man  received  it  thank- 
fully, and  it  proved  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  sum  he  owed!  And  when  the  officer  came 
he  said,  "  Here  is  the  amount  of  the  debt ;  now 
leave  me  in  peace,  for  Grod  has  sent  it  me." — Dr. 
Krummaeher. 

4614.  BEUOION,  AUding  nature  of.  Men's 
experiences  are  too  often  like  illuminated  houses 
when  a  great  victory  or  a  great  peace  is  cc-lebrated. 
On  such  occasions  men  buy  candles  two  or  three 
inches  longhand  put  them  into  little  bits  of  tin 
sockets,  and  stick  them  up  at  every  pane  of  glass,  and 
light  them,  so  that  they  may  be  seen  by  everybody 
that  goes  by  in  the  street  And  was  there  ever  any- 
thing more  beautiful !  That  is  just  like  folks  under 
preaching,  and  often  in  revivals  of  religion.  They 
have  little  bits  of  enthusiasm,  little  bits  of  candles, 
that  will  not  burn  an  hour.  And  after  the^  have 
gone  out  how  much  tallow  there  is  on  the  wmdow, 
and  on  the  carpet,  and  all  about !  Now,  if  men, 
instead  of  having  these  petty  illuminations,  would 
eaiaUish  in  themtelves  a  fountain  ofUght,  how  much 
better  it  would  be ! — Beeeher, 

4616.  BELiaiON,  a  doak.  One  Sunday  a 
shower  suddenly  came  on,  when  a  number  of  per- 
sons took  shdter  in  Rowland  Hill's  chapel,  while 
he  was  preaching.  Noticing  this^  he  publidy  re- 
marked, *'  MsAy  people  are  greatly  to  be  blamed  for 
making  their  religion  a  doak;  but  I  do  not  think 
those  are  much  better  who  make  it  an  tmbreUa," 

4616.  BEUOION,  a  matter  of  reparation. 
''One  should  think,"  said  a  friend  to  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  "that  sickness  and  the  view 
of  death  would  make  men  more  religious."  ''Sir," 
replied  Johnson,  "  they  do  not  know  how  tofoto  work 
about  iL  A  man  who  has  never  had  religion  before 
no  more  grows  religious  when  he  is  sick  than  a  man 
who  has  never  learned  figures  can  count  when  he 
has  need  of  calculation." 

4617.  BEUOIOV,  and  the  change  of  opinioni. 

"  No^  cousin^"  said  Henry  TV.,  when  charged  by  the 
Duke  of  Booillion  with  having  changed  his  religion  -, 
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*I  have  chMigad  no  religion,  5ttl  ofi  c^pmiofi." — 

4018.  BEUGION,  and  tlio  pmeBt  life.  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  an  avowed  infidel,  declares  that  "the 
doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future 
state  has  so  great  a  tendency  to  enforce  the  civil 
laws  and  restrain  the  vices  of  men,  that,  though 
Reason  would  decide  against  it  on  the  principles 
of  theology,  she  will  not  decide  against  it  on  the 
principles  of  good  policj."  Again  he  says : — "No 
relieion  ever  appeured  in  the  world  whose  natural 
tendency  was  so  much  directed  to  promote  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  mankind  as  the  Christian.  The 
gospel  of  Christ  if  one  eomiinual  letton  of  the  itrietut 
more^Uf,  ofjtuUo^  henevoUnee,  and  wnvenal  eharity. 
Supposing  Christianity  to  be  a  human  invention,  it 
is  the  most  amiable  and  successful  invention  that 
ever  was  imposed  on  mankind  for  their  good." 

4619.  BEUQIOH,  and  the  State.  One  day,  when 
this  matter  was  under  earnest  discussion  in  the 
Ooondil  of  State,  Napoleon  said,  "  Last  evening  I 
was  walking  alone  in  the  woods,  amid  the  solitude 
of  nature.  The  tones  of  a  distant  church  bell  fell 
upon  my  ear.  Involuntarily  I  felt  deep  emotions 
— so  powerful  is  the  influence  of  early  habits  and 
associations.  I  said  to  myself,  'If  I  feel  thus, 
what  must  be  the  influence  of  such  impressions  upon 
the  popular  mind  ? '  Let  your  philosophers  answer 
that  if  they  can.  It  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
have  a  religion  for  the  people." — AlboU. 

4680.  BELIOION,  and  tima-Mnring.  The  Bishop 
of  Norwich  once  met  an  old  fellow  who  was  reputed 
a  Deist  This  gentleman  touched  on  some  points  of 
religion  to  his  lordship,  who,  not  caring  to  discuss 
the  subject,  said,  "When  I  think  a  man  much  in 
the  wrong  in  an  opinion  I  may  pity  him,  but  I  can 
never  be  angiy  with  him  for  differing  from  me.  I 
never  knew  a  man  change  his  opinion  for  being 
hieked  downitairs.**  "True,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
other ;  "  but  I  have  known  many  a  man  do  it  for 
being  kicked  uptUtirM," — CUrieal  Anecdotes, 

4681.  BELIQION,  alona  a  oaaie  of  aeparap 
tion.  "  In  former  times,"  said  he  (Sechele),  "  when 
a  chief  was  fond  of  hunting,  all  his  people  got  dogs 
and  became  fond  of  hunting  too.  If  he  was  fond 
of  dancing  or  music,  all  showed  a  lilnng  to  these 
amusements  toa  If  the  chief  loved  beer,  they  all 
rejoioed  in  strong  drink.  But  m  this  case  it  is 
different  I  love  the  Word  of  God  and  not  one  of 
my  brethren  will  join  me." — David  Livingstone, 

4688.    BELIOION,  ooromonial  and  oagniBtty. 

AU  oeremonialising  and  particularising  religions  are 
liable  to  be  evaporated  into  idle  cases  of  casuistry. 
Some  few  years  ago  the  Mohammedans  at  the  Cape 
were  agitated  by  such  a  dispute.  The  Sultan  had 
sent  some  one  to  look  after  tneir  spiritual  condition. 
This  person  found  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
eating  cray-fish  of  a  particular  species,  which  in  an 
evil  hour  he  pronounced  to  be  unclean.  Objecting 
to  this  decision,  they  said  that  there  was  nothing 
about  cray-fish  in  the  Koran.  However,  he  looked 
up  a  prohibition  to  eat  spiders,  and  declared  that  for 
aU  ceremonial  purposes  a  cray-fish  was  practically 
a  spider.  Referring  the  question  to  the  Curator  of 
the  Cape  Museum,  they  were  naturally  informed 
that  a  cray-fish  teas  not  a  spider.  The  more  scrupu- 
lous,  however,  objected  to  the  decision,  and  as  far  as 


my  informant  knows,  the  dispute  may  be  as  lively 
as  ever  to  this  day. — Canon  Farrar, 

4688.REUaiON,Chaiigaiii,dlaUkod.  Poiphyxy, 
the  philosopher,  could  say  that  it  was  a  pity  such  a 
man  as  Paul  was  cast  away  upon  our  religion.  And 
the  monarch  of  Morocco  told  the  English  ambassa- 
dor in  King  John's  time  that  he  had  lately  read 
Paul's  Epistles,  which  he  liked  so  well  that,  were 
he  now  to  choose  lus  religion,  he  would,  before 
any  other,  embrace  Christianity.  "  But  everv  one 
ought,"  said  he,  "  to  die  in  his  own  religion ;  and 
the  leaving  of  the  faith  wherein  he  was  bom  was 
the  onX/jf  thing  he  didiked  in  that  apostle, — Trapp. 

4684.  REUOXON,  Choioo  ol  Some  years  ago  » 
Fenian  found  himself  lodged  in  an  Irish  prison,  of 
which  a  soldier  was  governor.  According  to  the 
regulations,  the  new  prisoner  was  asked  to  what 
rdigious  denomination  he  belonged.  He  replied 
that  he  was  of  no  religion,  and  obstinately  adhered 
to  this  statement  till  the  governor  made  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  scene.  "No  religion?"  quoth, 
that  official ;  **  then  you  must  choose  one  at  once. 
There  are  three  kinds — Protestant  Episcopal,  Pres- 
byterian, and  Roman  Catholic  Which  do  you 
prefer!  No  nonsense."  The  prisoner  elerted  for 
Rome. — Echo. 

4680.  RELIGION,  oomei  in  often  to  fill  tlio 
Toida  of  Ufa.  A  man  had  no  companion,  but  he 
had  a  little  child.  He  had  lived  an  unhappy  life 
in  his  household;  and  by-and-by  death,  which  is 
the  great  divorcer,  and  has  a  right  to  divorce^  took 
away  his  companion  and  his  trouble,  but  left  a  dear 
child,  into  which  he  poured  the  whole  of  his  heart 
and  nature.  That  little  girl  was  everything  to  him. 
She  was  his  morning  star,  for  he  waked  to  think  of 
her  before  any  other  one,  and  to  frolic  with  her,  and 
chat  and  prattle  with  her.  And  his  last  thought, 
as  he  left  the  house,  was  of  her.  And  now  and 
then  she  gleamed  mto  his  thoughts  all  day  long  in 
his  business.  And  when  the  evening  came  she  was 
his  bright  evening  star.  And  when  he  went  home 
at  night,  and  she  greeted  him  at  the  door,  he  caught 
her  in  his  arms,  and  invrardly  thanked  God.  She 
sickened ;  and  he  said  to  Grod,  "  Kill  me,  but  spare 
the  child!"  And  God  took  the  child.  And  he 
said,  "  I  have  nothmg  left."  He  lay  before  God  as 
the  flax  lies  before  the  flail,  and  said,  "  Strike  1 
strike !  I  am  dead.  I  am  cut  up  from  the 
roots.  Strike  I "  He  would  have  died  if  he  could, 
but  he  could  not.  Nobody  can  die  that  wants  to. 
It  is  folks  who  want  to  live  that  die,  apparently. 
And  finding  that  he  could  not  die,  by-and-by  he 
got  up  and  crept  into  life  again,  and  said,  "  What 
do  I  care  whether  I  make  or  lose  ? "  He  had  no 
longer  any  motive  for  laving  up  property.  And  so 
he  sud,  "  If  there  is  anything  in  religion,  I  am  going 
to  tiy  to  get  it  I  shall  die  if  I  do  not  have  some, 
thing."  And  he  gets  religion  to  fiU  tiie  great  void 
and  vacuum  in  his  souL — Beecher. 

4686.  REUaiON,  ControUiiig  oflbcta  o£  As  a 
boy  in  India  I  remember  being  greatly  struck  with 
the  calmness  of  the  Hindoos,  as  contrasted  with 
the  impatient  and  angry  spirit  of  the  English.  On 
one  occasion  I  observed  one  of  the  former  at  hia 
devotions.  He,  with  others,  had  been  carrying  me 
about  in  a  palankeen  all  dav  in  the  hot  sun.  In 
the  evening  he  mosl  reverently  took  from  bis  girdle 
a  piece  of  mud  of  the  sacred  river  Ganges,  and  dis- 
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sulving  this  in  water,  he  washed  a  piece  of  the 
groiind ;  then  having  washed  his  feet  and  hands,  he 
stei^)ed  on  this  sacred  spot  and  began  to  cook  his 
food.  While  it  was  preparing  he  was  bowed  to 
the  gnmnd  with  his  face  between  his  knees,  wor- 
shipping towards  the  setting  son.  A  boy  who  was 
standing  by  me  said,  "  If  you  touch  that  man  he  will 
not  eat  his  dinner."  In  a  thoughtless  moment  I 
did  so  with  my  hand,  and  immediately  he  rose 
from  his  devotions ;  but  instead  of  threatening  and 
swearing  at  me^  as  some  might  have  done  who 
belonged  to  another  religion,  he  only  looked  re- 
proachfully and  said,  '*  Ah  1  Master  William ; "  and 
then,  emptying  out  the  rice,  he  began  his  ceremony 
«11  over  again.— i2ev.  W,  Badam, 

4627.  BELIOION,  donTindzig  natiiM  of  its  0?!- 
denco.  As  to  the  Christian  religion,  sir,  besides 
the  strong  evidence  which  we  have  for  it,  there  is 
a  balance  in  its  favour  from  the  number  of  great 
men  who  have  been  convinced  of  its  truth,  after  a 
aerious  consideration  of  the  question.  Grotius  was 
sm  acute  man,  a  lawyer,  a  man  accustomed  to  exa- 
mine evidence,  and  he  was  eonvineed,  Grotiuf  was 
not  a  reduse,  but  a  man  of  the  world,  who  certainly 
had  no  bias  to  the  side  of  religion.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
Bet  out  an  infidel,  and  came  to  be  a  very  firm  be- 
liever.— Dr,  JohtiiOJL 

4628.  REUQION,  Cost  of.  A  Christian  gentle- 
man, when  blamed  by  his  commercial  partner  for 
doing  so  much  for  the  cause  of  God,  made  this  reply 
— '*  zour  fox-hounds  cost  more  in  one  year  than 
Diy  religion  ever  cost  in  two," — WhiUcrott, 

4629.  BELiaiON,  Enemy  o£  Knox  relates  the 
last  confession  made  by  Thomas  Soott»  a  privy  coun- 
cillor to  James  V.  of  Scotland,  and  a  violent  enemy 
of  the  reformed  religion.  When  the  monks  began  to 
comfort  him  he  said,  "Till  now  I  never  believed 
there  was  God  or  devil,  heaven  or  heU.  I  acted 
only  as  a  politician,  to  get  money,  and  for  that 
purpose  I  joined  the  bishops*  side.  All  your 
masses  can  do  me  no  good."  He  died  the  same 
night. 

4680.  RELIQION,  EzpetimeiitaL  A  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  a  Protestant  minister,  a  fanner, 
and  an  Atheist  were  in  a  railway  carriage  together. 
The  Atheist  commenced  the  conversation  by  asking 
the  priest  this  question,  **  What,  in  your  opinion,  is 
sufficient  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Christianity  which 
you  profess  to  believe  and  teach?"  The  priest 
began  to  talk  of  councils,  of  the  traditions  of  the 
Church,  and  so  on ;  but  the  Atheist  had  been  all 
over  that  ground  before,  and  soon  replied  to  the 
fu^ments  advanced.  He  then  turned  to  the  Pro- 
testant minister  and  asked  the  same  question.  The 
minister  talked  of  external  evidences,  of  internal 
«vidences,  of  collateral  evidences,  and  so  forth ;  but 
the  infidel  had  also  considered  all  these  arguments, 
and  had  his  answer  ready.  The  minister  then 
referred  the  Atheist  to  the  old  farmer,  whom  he 
happened  to  know.  The  farmer's  indignation  had 
been  welling  up  for  a  considerable  time  at  hearing 
his  Lord  and  Master  reviled,  and  when  the  Atheist 
said,  with  a  contemptuous  air,  "  Well,  my  msn,  what 
in  your  opinion  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
Christianity  you  profess  to  believe  t"  the  farmer 
answered  earnestly,  "Sir,  I  fed  iC/"  The  Atheist 
was  surprised  at  the  reply,  and  said,  "Gentlemen, 
I  can't  answer  that  I " — Christian  Age. 


4681.  BELIQION,  for  ornament,  not  for  use. 
"Fair-weather  Christians"  are  illustrated  by  a 
quaint  passage  in  Captain  Speke's  travels.  Once^ 
while  on  an  exploring  tour  in  Western  Africa,  he 
gave  to  each  of  his  half-naked  negro  attendante  a 
fine  goat-skin  mantle,  thinking  to  add  somewhat 
to  the  decency  of  their  personal  appearance  as  well 
as  to  their  comfort  during  the  autumnal  storms. 
The  natives  were  proud  of  their  new  dress,  and 
wore  the  mantles  every  day  as  they  travelled, 
sweltering  under  the  tropical  sun.  At  length  the 
storm  came,  and  as  soon  as  the  rain  besan  to  fall 
every  negro  snatohed  off  his  mantle  and  rolled  it 
up  and  tucked  it  under  his  arm. 

4682.  BELXGION,  half  in  eamoit  Richard 
Baxter  said  a  good  thing  when  he  said  of  some 
who  lived  in  his  day,  that  they  had  a  "  wheelbarrow 
religion."    They  "  went  when  they  were  shoved." 

4688.  RELIGION,  how  best  advanced.  Fdn^lon 
was  called  "  the  good  Archbishop  of  Cambray ; " 
and  as  marking  the  contrast  between  him  and 
Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  it  was  a  common  remark 
that  "the  one  proves  religion;  the  other  causes 
it  to  be  20imL"— Dr.  Fish. 

4684.  REUGION,  how  men  should  be  led  in. 
The  English  [Puritans]  at  Levden,  trusting  in  God 
and  in  themselves,  made  ready  for  their  departure 
the  "  Speedwell"  of  sixty  tons,  and  the  ^'Mayflower  " 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons.  ...  A  solemn  fast 
was  held,  and  Robinson  [their  pastor]  gave  them  a 
farewell,  **  1  charge  you  before  God  and  His  blessed 
angels,  that  you  follow  me\no  further  than  you  have 
seen  me  follow  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  The  Lord  has 
more  truth  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  His  Holy 
Word."— Bancroft  (condensed), 

4636.  RELIGION,  Ideas  (tf.  Can  we  say  in  the 
midst  of  every  company,  every  plan  for  the  future, 
every  hqpe  of  promotion,  every  bargain,  every  study, 
every  covert  of  darkness,  "  Lord,  I  wait  Thy  com- 
mana;  speak.  Thy  servant  heareth,  and  will  obeyf" 
If  not,  then  that  thing  we  call  religion  is  something 
else.  That  happens,  only  in  a  different  direction, 
which  happened  on  a  large  scale  under  the  Papal 
hierarchy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  religion  came 
to  mean  a  set  of  monastic  vows ;  when  a  religious 
person  was  not  a  righteous  man,  or  a  godly  woman, 
or  a  devout  child  anywhere^  but  a  member  of  a 
separate  community  shut  out  from  the  world ;  and 
when  a  religious  house  was  not  the  dwelling  of  a 
Christian  family,  adoring  and  serving  God,  but  of 
some  Dominican  or  Franciscan  order.  The  idea 
of  a  real  reUtion  to  God  will  have  gone  out,  and 
a  notion  of  a  mortal  power  and  luxury  have  come 
in  ita  place.  Honesty  requires  that  the  name  shsll 
be  changed  with  the  thing. — Huntington^ 

4686.  RELIGION,  Inoroaso  oi;  and  sin.  "I  asked 
the  Rev.  Legh  Richmond,"  says  one,  "how  we 
were  to  reconcile  the  increase  of  religion  with  the 
acknowledged  growth  of  crime,  as  evinced  in  our 
courto  of  justice.  He  answered,  'Both  are  true. 
Bad  men  arc  beaoming  worse,  and  good  men  letter. 
The  first  are  ripening  for  judgment,  the  latter  for 
glory.  The  increase  of  wickedness  is,  in  this  respect, 
a  proof  of  the  increase  of  religion.  The  devil  is  wroth, 

knowing  that  his  time  ii  short.' " 

« 

4687.  RELIGION,  Inflnenoaot  Someopponento 
took  up  a  whole  waggon-load  of  Methodista,  saxi 
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carried  them  before  a  jnstioe.  When  thej  were 
asked  what  these  persons  had  done  there  was  an 
awkward  silenoe ;  at  last  one  of  the  accusers  said 
^  Why,  they  pretend  to  be  better  than  other  people ; 
and,  besides,  they  pray  from  morning  till  night." 
The  magistrate  asked  if  they  had  done  nothing  else. 
"Tee,  sir,"  said  an  old  man;  '*an't  i^ease  yonr 
worship,  they  have  oonvarted  my  wife.  Till  she 
went  among  them  she  had  snch  a  tongae»  and 
now  she  is  as  quiet  as  a  lamb^"  "Cany  them 
back  I  Carry  them  back ! "  said  the  magistrate, 
"and  let  them  convert  all  the  scolds  in  the  town." 
— Sovihey, 

4688.  BELiaiON,  Int«rwt  la.  That  Felix  is 
stUl  alive — ^the  bad  man  who  likes  to  go  to  chnrch 
once  a  day ;  the  worldly,  grasping,  avarioions  man 
vho  Uku  to  ipice  hU  Ufi  vnth  rkiffioui  metaphy- 
ties  and  religions  controversies.  It  is  curions,  it  is 
almost  comical,  yet  it  is  most  pitifully  troe.  Who 
can  explain  it^  or  account  for  it,  that  a  man  whose 
life  is  wholly  given  to  the  earth  should,  now  and 
again,  desire  to  hear  a  prayer,  or  listen  to  a  dis- 
course, or  take  part  even  in  a  religious  controversy, 
and  have  his  "  views  "  ? — Dr,  Parker. 

4689.  BELiaiON,  made  a  oonvwileiioe  of.  King 
James  L  wanted  money.  He  had  several  Irish  "  for- 
feited estates  to  dispose  of,  and  he  hit  upon  an  ingeni- 
ons  mode  of  raising  the  wind,"  and  at  the  same  time 
planting  a  colony  of  Protestants  in  Ireland.  He 
sold  the  estates  to  dty  companies.  It  is  tliis  pro- 
perty so  acquired  which  the  London  companies  con- 
tinue to  enjoy. — S.  0,  HaU  {fiondented). 

4640.  BEUOION,  may  be  f onnaL  "In  a  recent 
journey,"  says  Mr.  Ford,  "I  said  to  a  fellow- 
passenger,  an  apparently  intelligent  young  woman, 
'  Are  you  a  Christian  t '  '  Tes,  sir,'  was  the  prompt 
reply.  *How  long  have  yon  been  one?'  was  my 
next  inquiry.  '  £ver  since  I  was  christened,  sir  1 
And  this  was  all  she  knew  about  the  matter." 

4641.  BEUGION,  may  be  merely  oflidaL  It 
was  currently  reported  that  the  profligate  Pope 
Boniface  VIlI.  was  privately  an  unbeliever,  even 
deriding  the  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  at 
the  very  time  when  he  was  maintaining  against 
Philip  the  Fair  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  sit  as 
Christ's  representative,  in  judgment  on  the  liring 
and  the  dead,  and  to  take  the  sword  of  temporal 
power  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  misused  it — 
Susanna  Winkworih, 

4642.  BEUOION,  Meaning  of.  Some  one  has 
said  that  when  the  great  American  orator  and 
statesman,  Webster,  first  visited  Westminster  Abbey, 
he  walked  in,  he  looked  around  him,  he  burst  into 
tears.  Tliat  is  an  acknowledgment  of  something 
undefined,  mysterious,  superior  to  ourselves,  and 
superior  to  all  common  things,  which  is  the  root  of 
all  religion,  and  which  springs  from  that  modesty 
and  humility  of  spirit  which  is  described  in  the  first 
Beatitude. — Deon  Stanley* 

4648.  BELIOION,  Natuialneis  of.  Coleridge 
used  to  praise  Bishop  Butler's  sermons  as  full  of 
thought  and  sound  philosophy.  "  He  has  proved," 
he  used  to  say,  "  the  love  of  piety  and  virtue  to  be 
as  natural  to  the  nund  of  man  as  the  delight  it 
receives  from  the  colour  of  a  rose  or  the  smeU  of  a 
lily." 

4644.  BEUOION,  No  time  for.    "  Shr,"  said  one 


to  an  evangelist,  "I  have  not  time  to  serve  God." 
Prompt  and  pertinent  was  the  reply — "  God  wants 
no  more  of  your  time  to  serve  Him  than  that  which 
you  give  to  serve  the  devil." — John  OtUhrie,  M^A. 

4645.  BEUGIOH,  not  a  eoUtazy  thing.  Whea 
Wesley  was  returning  to  Oxford,  with  strong  lean- 
ings towards  a  life  of  seclusion,  he  travelled  some 
miles  to  see  a  "serious  man."  "Sir,"  said  this 
person,  in  words  which  Wesley  never  forgot^  "  yon 
wish  to  serve  God  and  go  to  heaven.  Remember  yoa 
cannot  serve  Him  alone ;  you  must  therefore  find 
companions  or  make  them  ;  the  Bible  knows  nothing 
of  solitary  religion."  Wesley  joined  the  "Holy 
Club,"  and  his  subsequent  institution  of  societies 
shows  how  apt  a  learner  he  was. — A.  Machennal,  B.D. 

4646.  BEUGION,  not  a  thing  of  talk.  Dr. 
Lathrop  was  a  man  of  generous  piety,  but  much 
opposed  to  the  noisy  seal  that  seeketh  the  praise  of 
men.  A  young  divine  who  was  much  given  to 
enthusiastic  cant  one  day  said  to  him,  "Do  yoa 
suppose  vou  have  any  reed  rdigiont'*  "NoneJ  to 
tpiak  of,"  was  the  excellent  reply. — Arvine. 

464T.  BEUGldN,  not  to  be  made  a  task. 
Sunday  was*'a  heavy  day  to  me  when  a  boy.  My 
mother  made  me  read  the  "Whole  Duty  of  Man," 
from  the  greater  part  of  which  I  could  derive  no 
instruction.  When,  for  instance,  I  read  the  chapter 
on  theft,  which  from  my  infancy  I  had  been  taught 
was  wrong,  I  was  no  more  convinced  that  theft  was 
wrong  than  before,  so  there  woe  no  aeeestUm  of 
hunAedge,  I  fell  into  an  inattention  to  religion,  or 
an  indi£Ference  aboat  it,  in  my  ninth  year.  The 
church  where  we  had  seats  wanted  repairing,  so  I 
was  to  go  and  find  a  seat  in  other  churches ;  and 
having  bad  eyes,  and  being  awkward  at  this^  I  used 
to  go  and  read  in  the  fieldb.  I  then  became  a  sort 
of  lax  talker  against  religion,  though  I  did  not  much 
think  against  it,  and  this  lasted  till  I  went  to 
Oxford. — Dr.  Johneon, 

4648.  RELIGION,  One  part  at  At  one  of  oar 
mission  stations  in  India  one  of  the  native  preachers 
became  engaged  in  a  warm  discussion  with  a  Brah- 
min, during  which  the  latter  used  strong  language 
and  spoke  very  loudly.  A  friend  standing  by  said 
that  such  talk  would  offend  the  preacher.  "No, 
no,"  the  Brahmin  replied ;  "  he  wul  not  get  angry, 
whatever  you  say  to  hint  It  is  a  part  of  lus  religion 
never  to  get  angry  or  tell  a  lie." 

4649.  RELIGION,  Power  oH  A  dexgyman,  having 
made  several  attempts  to  reform  a  profligate^  was  at 
length  repulsed  with, "  It  is  all  in  vain.  Doctor ;  you 
cannot  get  me  to  change  my  religion."  "I  do  not 
want  that,"  replied  the  good  man ;  "  I  wish  religion 
to  change  you." 

4660.  RELIGION,  reftued.  I  was  talking  one 
day  to  a  man  who  was  weeping.  I  said  to  him, 
"What  is  the  trouble  t"  And  he  told  me  a  very 
strange  story.  When  he  started  out  in  life  he  left 
his  native  village,  and  went  to  another  town  to  find 
something  to  do,  and  he  said  he  was  unsucoeosful. 
The  first  Sabbath  he  went  to  a  little  church,  and 
there  the  minister  preached  from  this  text :  "  Seek 
ye  first  the  kingdom  of  Ood;"  and  he  sai^  that  he 
thought  the  text  and  the  sermon  were  for  himself. 
The  sermon  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him.  But 
he  said  he  did  not  want  to  become  a  Christian  then. 
He  wanted  to  get  rich,  and  when  he  was  settled  in 
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life  he  would  seek  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  went 
on,  and  the  next  Sabbath  he  was  in  another  village. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  heard  another  minister 
preach  from  the  same  text :  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom 
of  Qod**  He  thought  surely  some  one  must  have 
been  speaking  to  the  minister  about  him,  for  the 
minister  just  pictured  him  out.  But  he  said  he 
would  not  seek  the  kingdom  of  God  then  ;  but  when 
he  got  settled  in  life,  and  was  his  own  master,  he 
would.  Some  time  after  he  was  at  another  village, 
and  he  went  to  church  again ;  but  he  had  not  b^n 
there  a  great  while  when  he  heard  the  third  minister 
preach  from  the  same  text :  **8eek  yefint  the  king- 
dom of  Oodf  and  His  righteousness ;  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added."  He  said  it  went  right  down 
into  his  soul ;  but  he  calmly  and  deliberately  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  would  not  become  a  Christian, 
that  he  would  not  seek  the  kingdom  of  God  until  he 
had  got  settled  in  life  and  owned  a  farm,  and  that 
then  he  would  attend  to  the  salvation  of  his  soul. 
Many  a  man  thinks  he  can't  make  money  if  he  be- 
comes a  Christian.  How  the  devil  deceives  you  ! 
This  man  said,  "  Now  I  am  what  the  world  calls 
rich,  and  go  to  church  every  Sunday ;  but  I  have 
never  heanl  a  sermon  from  that  day  to  thu  which 
has  ever  made  any  impression  upon  my  heart.  My 
heart  is  as  hard  as  a  stone."  Ab  he  said  this  tears 
trickled  down  his  cheeks. — Moody  {oonden$ed), 

4651.  BEUGION,  rovived.  A  baronet  was  one 
day  examining  some  works  of  the  celebrated  sculptor, 
Mr.  Bacon,  and  observed  a  bust  of  Mr.  Whitefield 
among  them,  which  led  him  to  remark^  "After  all 
that  has  been  said,  this  was  truly  a  great  man ;  he 
was  the  founder  of  a  new  religion.  "A  new  religion, 
air  1 "  replied  Mr.  Bacon.  *'  Tes,"  said  the  baronet ; 
'*  what  do  you  call  it  ?  "  "  Nothing,'*  was  the  reply, 
"  but  tht  old  reUgion  revived  wOh  ntm  energy,  and 
treated  as  if  the  preacher  meant  what  he  said." — 
Arvine, 

4863.  BBUOION,  should  be  practleaL  William 
Smith,  a  Primitive  Methodist  local  preacher,  had  a 
business  letter  shown  to  him  from  a  manufacturer 
of  doth.  The  concluding  paragraph  was  a  rather 
high-flown  rhapsody  about  revivals,  and  some  ser- 
mon that  had  been  to  him  (as  he  said)  "  wines  on 
the  lees.**  His  pair  of  eyes  keenly  watched  the 
reader  of  the  letter,  to  whom  he  said,  when  the 
readinff  was  concluded,  "What  do  you  think  of 
that  t  Answer :  "  I  don*t  think  I  should  have 
written  the  last  paragraph."  Response :  *'  I  should 
think  not ;  I  only  wish  the  fellow  iM>ti2d  fnU  hu 
rdigion  into  hit  doth  instead  of  his  invoices." 

460S.  BEUQION,  Some  men's  Shortly  before 
his  death,  being  visited  by  a  clergyman  whose 
features  fas  weU  as  language  were  more  lugubrious 
than  consoling.  Hood  looked  up  at  him  compas- 
sionately, and  said,  "  My  dear  sir,  Pm  afraid  your 
religion  doean't  agree  triih  you.** — W.  Davenport 
Adamt, 

4664.  BEUQION,  Some  men's  idea  of.  Lord 
Hartington  admits  the  truth  of  the  story  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  soldiers  on  board  the  "Euphrates  " 
were  forced  by  their  commanding  officer  to  attend 
a  Protestant  service.  The  gallant  martinet  looks 
upon  public  worship  as  a  ftdl-dress  parade,  and  it 
grieved  him  to  think  men  were  feigning  themselves 
Papists  m  order  to  avoid  it. — Bcho. 

4666.  BELZGIOV,  Talking.    A  gay,  thoughtlest 


young  lady,  who  had  not  infrequently  indulged  in 
ridiculing  *'the  orthodox,"  as  she  was  pleased  to 
term  those  who  pretended  to  anything  more  than 
external  morality,  after  having  been  in  the  society 

of  a  pious,  devoted  friend,  observed,  "  Mrs. is 

always  talking  rdigion  ;  tiu  the  does  teem  to  enjoy  U 
to  muehf  that  I  love  to  listen  to  her,  and  have  been 
sitting  a  whole  hour  to  hear  her  converse." 

4666.  BELiaiON,  Talking  abont.  A  lady  once 
asked  the  Rev.  C.  Simeon  if  teachers  oueht  always 
to  be  talking  about  religion.  "  No,  no,  answered 
the  good  man,  rather  precipitately ;  let  your  speech 
be  teatoned  with  saZ<— seasoned  with  saft^  Madam ; 
not  a  whole  mouthfuL" 

4667.  BEIIOION,  what  it  does  for  us.    An 

infidel  was  lecturing  in  a  village  in  the  North  of 
England,  and  at  the  close  he  challenged  discussion. 
Who  should  accept  the  challenge  but  an  old,  bent 
woman  in  most  antiquated  attire,  who  went  up  to 
the  lecturer  and  said,  **  Sir,  I  have  a  question  to 
put  to  you."  "Well,  my  good  woman,  what  is 
it?"  "Ten  ^rears  ago,"  she  said,  **I  was  left  a 
widow  with  eight  chUdren  utterly  unprovided  for, 
and  nothing  to  eaU  my  own  hut  this  BiUe,  By  its 
direction,  and  looking  to  Grod  for  strength,  I  have 
been  enabled  to  feed  myself  and  family.  I  am  now 
tottering  to  the  grave,  but  I  am  perfectly  happy, 
because  I  look  forward  to  a  life  of  immortality  with 
Jesus  in  heaven.  That 'is  what  my  religion  has 
done  for  me.  What  has  your  way  of  thinking  done 
for  you?"  "Well,  my  good  lady,"  rejoined  the 
lecturer,  *'  I  don't  want  to  disturb  your  comfort ; 
but " "Oh  !  that's  not  the  question,"  inter- 
posed the  woman  ;  "  keep  to  the  point,  sir.  What 
hat  your  way  of  thinking  done  for  yout"  The 
infidel  endeavoured  to  shirk  the  matter  again  ;  the 
feeling  of  the  meeting  gave  vent  to  uproarious 
applause,  and  he  had  to  go  away  discomfited  by  an 
old  woman. 

4668.  BEUGIOITS,  HotiTO  for  being.  If  I  had 
no  other  reason  and  motive  for  being  religious,  I 
would  earnestly  strive  to  be  so  for  the  sake  of  my 
aged  mother,  Uiat  I  might  requite  her  care  of  me, 
and  cause  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy. — 
Hooker, 

4669.  REMEDIES,  800m  of  simple.  Sir  Henry 
Holland,  after  describing  an  efficacious  but  simple 
course  of  practice  in  dealing  with  a  generally 
obstinate  complaint,  adds  the  remark,  that  here, 
unhappily,  as  in  so  many  other  oases,  the  timplieity 
of  the  meant  forms  a  hindrance  to  their  tufficient 
application.  A  shrewd  clerical  observer  says  of 
country  patients,  that  when  seriously  ill  the  one 
thinff  they  insist  upon  is  a  good  drastic  treatment ; 
gentle  measures  they  are  inclined  to  resent  as  an 
imputation  on  the  gravity  of  the  case. — Francit 
Jcieox, 

4660.  BEHEDT,  Need  ot  In  the  city  of  Shu- 
Kow,  which  I  visited,  references  to  opium-smoking 
called  forth  the  readiest  response.  "  It  is  all  very 
well  to  warn  us  against  the  evil,"  said  a  Shu-Kow 
man  to  me,  "  but  can  you  teU  ut  of  a  remedy  t 
The  evil  we  know  only  too  much  about ;  but  we 
haven't  the  power  to  grapple  with  it^  Can't  you 
help  us  in  this  ?  "--David  HUL 

4661.  REMEDY,  the,  Do  not  forget  Cecil  had 
been  a  great  sufferer  for  yean^  and  none-  of  hiv 
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medical  f  rienda  had  been  able  to  asoertaiQ  the  caoae. 
At  length  Mx%,  Cecil  was  told  of  »  ph^-aidaa  who 
was  extremelv  skilful  in  intricate  caioa,  and  whom 
the  entreated  him  to  consult  On  entering  the 
phyiiioian's  room  he  said,  "  Welcome^  Mr.  Cecil ; 
1  know  you  well  by  chantcter,  and  as  a  preacher. 
We  must  have  some  con  venation  after  I  have  given 
you  my  advice."  Mr.  Cecil  then  described  his 
sufferings.  The  physician  considered  a  moment, 
and  then  said,  **  I>ear  sir,  there  is  only  one  remedy 
in  such  a  case  as  yonrs ;  do  first  tiy  it ;  it  is  per- 
fectly simple,"  and  then  he  mentioned  the  medicine. 
Mr.  Cecil,  fearing  to  occupy  too  much  of  his  time, 
ruse  to  leave,  but  the  physician  said,  "  No^  sir,  we 
must  not  part  so  soon,  for  I  have  long  wished  for 
an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  you."  80  tbev 
spent  half  an  hour  more^  mutually  delighted  with 
each  other's  society.  On  returning  home^  Mr. 
Cecil  said  to  his  wife,  '*You  sent  me  to  *  most 
agreeable  man — such  a  fund  of  anecdote,  such 
originality  of  thought,  such  a  command  of  lan- 
guage.*' ''Well,  but  what  did  he  prescribe  for 
you  ?  '*  Mrs.  Cecil  anxiously  inquired.  There  was 
a  pause,  and  then  Mr.  Cecil  exclaimed,  **I  have 
entirely  forgotten  the  remedy  ;  his  charms  of  man- 
ner and  conversation  put  everything  else  out  of  my 
mind."  "Now,  young  men,"  said  Mr.  Cecil,  "it 
will  be  very  pleasant  for  you  if  your  congregations 
go  away  saying,  '  What  eloquence  I  what  original 
thought  I  and  what  an  agreeable  delivery  I '  Take 
aire  they  do  not  forget  Hit  remedy^  the  only  remedy, 
Christ  and  His  righteousness,  Christ  and  His  atone- 
ment, Christ  and  Hii  advocacy." — Memoin  of  fTm. 
Afarjton. 

4663.  REH0B8E,  Elfeeta  ot  For  every  sin,  great 
or  small,  conscience,  which  is  the  voice  of  Go(^  has 
a  reproof  mure  or  less  emphatic.  Charles  IX,  re- 
sponsible for  St.  Bartholomew  massacre,  was  chased 
by  the  bitter  memories  of  his  deeds,  and  in  his 
dying  moments  said  to  his  doctor,  Ambrose  Parry, 
*'  Doctor,  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  me ; 
I  am  in  a  fever  of  body  and  mind,  and  have  been 
for  a  long  while.  Oh,  if  I  had  only  spared  the 
innocent  and  the  imbecile  and  the  crippled  1" 
Rousseau  declared  in  old  age  that  a  sin  he  com- 
mitted in  his  youth  still  gave  him  sleepless  nights. 
Charles  IL,  of  Spain,  cocUd  not  sleep  unless  he  had 
in  the  room  a  confessor  or  two  friars.  Cataline  had 
such  bitter  memories  he  was  startled  at  the  least 
sound.  Cardinal  Beaufort,  having  slain  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  eften  in  the  night  would  say,  *'  Away  1 
away  1  Why  do  you  look  at  me  7  "  Richard  IlL, 
having  slain  his  two  nephews,  would  sometimes  in 
the  night  leap  from  his  couch  and  clutch  his  sword, 
fighting  apparitions. — Taluiaigu 

4668.  BEMOBSE,  Instance  o£  Gardiner,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  one  of  the  most  bitter  opponents  of 
the  Reformation,  when  he  came  to  die,  exhibited 
great  remorse  at  the  remembrance  of  his  various 
cruelties.  **He  often,"  says  Bishop  Burnet,  "re- 
peated those  words  ~'  Erravi  cum  Petro,  9ed  nonJUvi 
cum  Petro ' "  (*  I  have  erred  with  Peter,  but  have 
nut  repented  with  him ')." 

4664.  BENEWAI^  what  it  is  not.    A  builder 
was  called  in  to  repair  some  houses.    The  contract 
stated  that  any  doors,  window-sashes,  fta,  which 
should  be  reneuxd  would  be  paid  for.    The  work  | 
proceeded,  certain  door-panels,  window-frame^^  and  , 
sashes  proved  to  be  imperfect  and  decayed.    The 


defective  panels^  headings,  and  pieces  of  framing 
were  made  good.  In  due  course  the  painting,  grain- 
ing^ and  finishing  work  was  completed.  I  was 
mesent  when  the  work  underwent  examination. 
The  builder's  account  had  been  rendered,  and  an 
item  appeared  of  so  many  pounds  for  renewing  doors, 
sashes,  &o.  ^  Certainly  not,"  said  the  architect  on 
being  appealed  to ;  "  to  repair  it  <me  thing,  to  renew 
mute  anoUur,**  In  Tain  the  builder  expostulated. 
How  well  I  remember  the  architect's  wcords — **  No, 
sir,  your  contract  comprehends  all  repairs.  Gk»  and 
get  your  Dictionary  and  see  what  the  word  renew 
means.  Had  you  taken  away  the  old  doors  and 
window-sashes,  and  brought  new  ones,  we  would 
have  paid  you  for  them.  Such  is  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  of  your  contract,  and  no  amount  of  re- 
pairing will  rtnew  that  which  is  old." — Henry 
Vaeiey, 

4666.  BEPEHTAHCB,  A  death-bed.     Do  not 

trust  a  death-bed  repentance,  my  brother.  I  have 
stood  by  many  a  death-bed,  and  few  indeed  have 
there  been  where  I  could  have  believed  that  the 
man  was  in  a  condition  physically  (to  say  nothing 
of  anything  else)  clearly  to  see  and  grasp  the  message 
of  the  gospel  I  know  that  God's  mercy  is  bound- 
less. I  know  that  a  man,  going — swept  down  tliat 
great  Niagara — ^if,  before  his  Uttle  skiff  tilts  over 
into  the  awful  rapids,  he  can  make  one  great  bound 
with  all  his  strength,  and  reach  the  solid  ground — 
I  know  he  may  he  $aved.  It  is  an  awful  ri^k  to  runu 
A  moment's  miscalculation,  and  skiff  and  voyager 
alike  are  whelming  in  the  green  chaos  below,  and 
come  up  mangled  into  nothing,  far  away  down 
yonder  upon  the  white  turbulent  foam.  "  One  was 
saved  upon  the  cross,"  as  the  old  divines  used  to 
tell  ns,  "that  none  might  despair;  and  only  one 
that  none  might  presume." — Madaren. 

4666.  REPENTANCE,  A  late.  One  of  Father 
Taylor's  most  remarkable  displays  was  after  an 
addreas  by  a  visitor  who  related  the  death  of  a  very 
wicked  man,  a  hardened  sinner,  who  was  blown  np 
a  few  days  before  in  one  of  his  own  powder-mills 
at  Wilmington.  He  came  down  all  crushed  and 
mangled,  and  gave  his  heart  to  God ;  and  now  who 
would  not  say  with  the  holy  man  of  old,  "  Let  me 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end 
be  like  his"?  Father  Taylor  rose  at  once.  *' I  don't 
want  any  trash  brought  unto  this  altar.  I  hope 
none  of  my  people  calculate  on  serving  the  devil 
all  their  lives,  and  cheating  him  with  their  dying 
breath.  Don't  look  forwai^  to  honouring  God  by 
giving  Him  the  last  snuff  of  an  expiring  candle. 
Perhaps  you  vriU  never  be  blown  up  in  a  powder-m,iU, 
That  holy  man,"  he  continued,  '*  that  we  heard  of 
was  Balaam,  the  meanest  scoundrel  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament  or  the  New.  And  now  I  hope 
we  never  shall  hear  anything  more  from  Balaam, 
nor  from  hie  on." — Hfe  of  Pother  Taylor, 

4667.  REPENTANCE,  a  sinner's,  Joy  ofrer.    In 

India  there  is  a  tomb  of  wonderful  architecture. 
Twenty  thousand  men  were  twenty-two  years  in 
erecting  that  and  the  buildings  around  it  Standing 
in  that  tomb,  if  you  speak  or  sing,  after  yon  have 
ceased  you  hear  the  echo  coming  from  a  height  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  It  is  not  like  other 
echoes.  The  sound  is  drawn  out  in  sweet  prolonga- 
tion, as  though  the  angels  of  God  were  chanting  oa 
the  wing.  How  many  souls  here  to-day,  in  the 
tomb  of  sin,  will  lift  up  the  voice  of  penitence  and 
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prayer  ?  If  now  they  would  cry  nnto  Qod,  the  echo 
would  drop  from  afar — not  struck  from  the  marble 
cupola  of  an  earthly  mausoleum,  but  sounding  back 
from  the  warm  heart  of  angels,  flying  with  the 
news ;  for  there  is  joy  among  the  angels  of  Qod 
o?er  one  sinner  that  repenteth  ! — Talma^ 

4668.  BEPENTANCB,  andlaitlL  Mr.  P.  Henry 
used  to  say  that  he  had  been  told,  concerning  the 
famous  Mr.  Dodd»  that  some  called  him  in  scorn 
"Faith  and  Repentance,'*  because  he  insisted  so 
much  upon  these  two  in  his  preaching.  "  But,"  says 
Mr.  Henry,  "  if  I  were  to  die  in  the  pulpit^  I  would 
desire  to  die  preaching  repentance;  and  if  I  die 
out  of  the  pulpit,  I  would  desire  to  die  practising 

4669.  REPENTANCE,  and  penanoe.  A  clergy- 
man found  the  children  reading  the  Donay  version 
of  the  Testament,  and  on  noticing  a  passage  in  the 
chapter  which  was  translated  "Do  penanoe,"  where 
the  English  version  rendered  the  same  word  by 
"  Repent,"  he  asked  them  if  they  knew  the  difference 
between  penance  and  repentance.  A  short  silence 
followed,  and  then  a  little  girl  asked,  "  Is  it  not  this, 
vour  reverence :  JudoM  did  penance,  and  went  and 
hanged  himself ;  Peter  repented,  and  wept  bitterly  t " 
— Zt/tf  of  Rev,  Waiiam  Manh,  D.D, 

4670.  REPENTANCE,  Complete.  Dr.  Donne, 
a  clergyman  of  great  talents  and  learning,  when  on 
his  death-bed,  and  taking  a  solemn  farewell  of  his 
friends,  said,  "  I  repent  of  all  my  life  but  that  part 
of  it  which  I  spent  in  oonununion  with  God  and  in 
doing  good." 


4671,  REPENTANCE,  deferred.  The  Venerable 
Bede  tells  us  of  a  certain  great  man  who  was 
exhorted  to  repent  of  his  sins  during  a  season  of 
illness.  He  answered  that  he  would  not  repent  yet ; 
for,  should  he  recover,  his  companions  would  laugh 
at  him  on  account  of  his  religion.  Getting  worse, 
the  subject  was  again  pressed  on  his  attention,  when 
he  replied,  "  It  is  too  late  now,  for  I  am  judged  and 
condenmed." 

4672.  REPENTANCE,  matoxy  of.  A  stoiy  is 
told  at  Killamey  of  a  holy  hermit  who  had  found 
so  much  favour  with  Heaven  that  his  food  was 
brought  every  morning  by  the  angels  themselves. 
One  stormy  night  he  looked  out  of  the  door  of  his 
hut  and  said,  "This  is  a  wild  night,"  but  forgot  to 
add  the  ususJ  "Glory  be  to  God,"  and  from  hence- 
forth the  angels  brought  his  food  no  longer.  As  a 
penanoe  he  planted  hii  holly-stick  in  the  middle  of 
the  ford,  and  vowed  never  to  leave  the  spot  until 
the  stick  blossomed.  A  dishonest  cattle-dealer 
passing,  to  whom  he  told  his  tale,  stung  by  remorse, 
placed  his  stick  in  the  sand  also^  and  swore  the 
same  vow,  promising  to  restore  all  his  ill-gotten 
gains.  Immediately  the  thiefs  stick  blossomed, 
and  he  went  on  his  wav  rejoicing,  for  his  repentance 
was  sincere.  But  the  hermit's  heart  was  filled  more 
with  shame  at  the  loss  of  his  reputation  than  any- 
thing else,  and  neither  bud  nor  blossom  showed 
Heaven's  acceptance  of  his  grief,  until  a  great  flood 
came,  threatening  to  sweep  him  away,  when,  in 
mortal  terror,  his  heart  for  the  first  time  felt  real 
Morrow  and  penUential  remorte.  Then  the  holly* 
branch  sprouted,  but  he  had  meanwhile  grown  too 
weak  to  reach  the  shore ;  so  the  flood  swept  him 
away,  although  he  knew  himself  forgiven.    It  is  a 


parable  of  death  doing  for  many  a  man  what  life 
has  failed  to  da — B, 

4673.  REPENTANCE,  How  tome  men  give 
themaelyes  ta  In  a  village  near  Derby  a  man  lay 
apparently  dyinff.  The  clergyman  of  the  parish 
visited  him,  and  very  earnestly  besought  him  tf> 
be  reconciled  to  a  neighbour  against  whom  it  was 
well  known  he  entertained  feelings  the  opposite 
of  friendly.  At  last  the  man  consented,  and  the 
neighbour  was  sent  for ;  and  after  a  brief  conver- 
sation they  shook  hands  in  token  of  friendship. 
But  as  the  neighbour  turned  to  depart  the  sick 
man  ezdaimed,  "BtU  you  must  remember  thie 
stands  for  nothing  if  J  get  better  again/" — J,  C, 
Antliff,  B,D.  , 

4674.  REPENTANCE,  IneffeotnaL  Mr.  Bris- 
bane, a  Scotch  minister,  gave  the  following  certifi- 
cate to  a  parishioner  who  was  continually  sinning, 
and  repenting  only  to  sin  again  : — "  I  certify  that 
the  bearer  has  too  lilUe  grace  to  be  good,  and  to9 
little  sense  to  be  desperately  wicked. *^Z^e  of  Dr» 
Begg,  . 

4676.  REPENTANCE,  Necessity  of.  When  his 
people  at  Wittenberg  showed  him  their  licenses  to 
sin,  Luther's  answer  was,  "  Unless  you  repent  you 
wiU  aU  perish."  .  .  .  "Please  God,  I'll  make  a  hole 
in  his  drum,"  he  said  when  he  first  heard  of  Tetzel 
selling  these  indulgences. — Anecdotes  of  Luther, 

4676.  REPENTANCE,  No  place  for.  Suppose  I 
should  preach  the  gospel  in  some  gambling-saloon  of 
New  York,  and  suppose  a  man  should  come  out 
convicted  of  his  wickedness,  and  confess  it  before 
God,  and  pray  that  he  might  be  forgiven.  For- 
giveness might  be  granted  to  hira,  so  far  as  he 
individually  was  concerned.  But  suppose  he  should 
sav,  "O  God,  not  only  restore  to  me  the  joys  of 
salvation,  but  give  me  back  the  mischief  that  I  have 
done,  that  I  may  roll  it  out."  Why,  there  was  one 
man  that  shot  himself ;  what  are  you  going  to  do 
for  him  ?  A  young  man  came  to  Indianapolis,  when 
I  was  pastor  there,  on  his  way  to  settle  in  the  West 
He  was  young,  callow,  and  very  self-confident. 
While  there  he  was  robbed,  in  a  gambling-saloon, 
of  fifteen  hundred  dollars — all  that  he  had.  He 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  keep  enough  to  take  him 
home  to  his  father's  house,  and  he  was  kicked  out 
into  the  street.  It  led  to  his  suicide.  I  know  the 
man  that  ^committed  the  foul  deed.  He  used  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  street  Oh  how  my  soul 
felt  thunder  when  I  met  him  I  If  anything  liftA 
me  up  to  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai,  it  is  to  see  one 
man  wrong  another.  Now  suppose  this  man  should 
repent  ?  Can  he  ever  call  back  that  suicide  t  Can 
he  ever  carry  balm  to  the  hearts  of  the  father  and 
mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  of  his  unfortunate 
victim?  Can  he  ever  wipe  off  the  taint  and  din- 
grace  that  he  has  brought  on  the  escutcheon  of  that 
family  f  No  repentance  can  spread  over  that  And 
yet  how  many  men  there  are  that  are  heaping  up 
such  transgressions  ! — Beecher. 

4677.  REPENTANCE,  often  brief.  When  an 
impulsive  old  gentleman,  an  utter  stranger  at  the 
Bethel,  shed  tears  at  a  moving  appeal.  Father 
Taylor  turned  towsrd  him  with  these  words — "  Cry 
ikway,  you  white-headed  sinner ;  it  won't  hurt  you. 
Summer  showers  are  soon  dried  up.  You'll  forget  it 
in  five  minutes."  The  stranger,  who  was  there  at 
the  invitation  of  one  who  communicates  this  in« 
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cident,  gasped  ont^  "How  did  he  know  about 
me  ?  Have  you  been  telling  him  T  " — Life  of  Father 
TapUfr. 

4678.  REPENTANCE,  Opportanitj  for.  John 
Hardonk,  while  on  shipboard,  dteamed  one  night 
that  the  day  of  judgment  had  oome,  and  that  the 
ruU  of  the  thip't  crew  was  called  except  his  own 
name,  and  that  this  crew  were  all  banished ;  and  in 
his  dream  he  asked  the  reader  why  his  own  name 
was  omitted,  and  he  was  told  it  was  to  give  him 
more  opportunity  for  repentance.  He  woke  np  a 
different  man.  He  became  illustrious  for  Christian 
attainment— ToJmaye. 

4679.  BEPENTANCE,  vnATAillng  ioniAtlinai. 
Of  Antiochns,  though  he  vowed  in  his  last  illness 
that  also  he  would  become  a  Jew  himself,  and  go 
through  all  the  world  that  was  inhabited  and  de- 
clars  the  power  of  God,  yet,  continues  the  historian, 
"  for  all  this,  his  pains  would  not  cease,  for  the  just 
judgment  of  God  was  come  upon  him," — /.  Xortmii. 


4680.  BEPETinON,  needlMS.  It  is  said  that 
Father  Bushnell,  of  Vermont,  used  to  relate  a  story 
of  a  little  boy  who  was  one  day  sitting  right  at  his 
feet,  and  looking  up  into  his  face  while  he  was 
standing  and  preaching  in  a  densely  crowded  room. 
As  the  old  man  was  going  on  very  earnestly  he 
happened  to  repeat  some  remark  he  had  previously 
uttered,  when  the  little  fellow  spoke  out^  "  You 
Mid  that  <nfcref"  Mr.  Bushnell  used  to  say  that 
was  the  best  criticism  he  ever  received  on  his  jweaoh- 
Ing  in  his  life. 

4681.  REPORT,  How  men  an  mislad  by.    It 

is  a  habit  of  theirs  (the  Gauls)  to  stop  travellers, 
were  it  even  by  constraint,  and  inquire  whatsoever 
each  of  them  may  have  heard  or  known  about  any 
sort  of  matter.  In  their  towns  the  common  people 
beset  the  passing  trader,  demanding  to  hear  from 
what  regions  he  came,  what  things  he  got  acquainted 
with  there.  Exdted  by  mmourB  and  hearsays, 
they  will  decide  about  the  weightiest  matters  ;  and 
necessarily  repent  next  moment  that  they  did  it, 
on  iueh  guidance  i^f  uneertain  reporti,  and  many  a 
traveller  answering  with  mere  fictions  to  please 
them  and  get  off. — Ceuar'e  De  Bdlo  Qallieo. 

4688.  REPROBATE,  Christ*!  toidffiniewtowaTda. 

There  came  to  me  last  week  one  whose  bad  ^ys 
I  had  known,  and  whom  I  had  avoided,  supposing 
that  he  was  but  a  sponge ;  but  having,  since 
January  last,  maintained  a  better  course,  he  came 
to  me  and,  to  my  surprise,  spoke  of  lus  past  life,  of 
his  degradation,  and  of  his  new  purpose^  and  said, 
'*  The  kindness  that  some  friends  have  shown  me 
has  been  very  comforting  and  very  encouraging." 
I  sat  there,  and  my  heart  trembled  like  jelly.  I 
rebuked  myself  that  I  had  ever  had  any  other 
thought  than  that  he  might  be  rescued.  And  as 
he  went  on  my  heart  went  out  toward  him.  And 
I  said  to  myself,  "  What  would  I  nait  give  if  I  eotUd 
MLvt  thit  mant**  I,  a  selfish  man,  I,  a  proud  mau, 
I,  a  worldly  man,  I,  burdened  like  himself — I,  rising 
above  my  lower  nature,  felt  my  better  nature  assert- 
ing itself.  And  I  longed  to  take  him  up  in  my  arms, 
and  out  of  the  entanglements  and  temptations  which 
beset  him,  and  make  a  man  of  him.  And  do  you 
suppose  that  I  could  feel  thin,  and  Christ  feel  nothing 
when  one  comes  to  Him,  saying  *'  Lord  Jesoa^  have 
mercy  on  me  *'  ^^Btee/ier. 


4688.  REPROBATE,  Hope  for.  John  Vine 
Hall,  father  of  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  calls  himseif 
*'  a  brand  saved  from  the  boming.'*  After  drinking 
to  great  excess  some  davs,  on  coming  to  his  senses, 
he  b^gan  to  reason  with  himself  on  the  guilt  and 
foUy  of  abusing  the  blessings  with  which  God  had 
surrounded  him.  In  a  passionate  manner  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh  1  it*s  no  use  for  me  to  repent,  my  sins 
are  too  great  to  be  forgiven  ! "  No  sooner  had  he 
uttered  these  words  than  a  voice  seemed  to  say, 
with  stronff  emphasis, "  If  thou  wilt  foraake  thy  tt lu, 
they  AaXL  he  forgiven.**  JThis  was  within  an  hoar 
after  he  had  been  made  the  subject  of  importunate 
prayer  by  his  wife,  that  he  might  die  penitent 
rather  than  live  in  sin.  His  heart  was  subdued  ; 
he  abhorred  his  besetting  sin  more  than  ever,  bat 
he  felt  that  it  must  be  conquered  or  he  must  perish. 
And  he  conquered  it. 

4684  REPROBATES,  oaUed  to  pnadi  the 
gomL  In  John  Bunyan,  God  calls  the  bold 
leader  of  villa^  reprobates  to  preach  the  goqpel — « 
blaspheming  tmker  to  be  one  of  England's  fsmoos 
confessors.  .  .  .  From  the  deck  of  a  slave-ship  He 
summons  John  Newton  to  the  pulpit;  and  by 
hands  defiled  with  Mammon's  foulest  and  moat 
nefarious  traffic,  brings  them  that  are  bound  out  of 
darkness,  and  smites  adamantine  fetters  from  the 
slaves  of  sin.  In  Paul,  the  Apostle  of  the  GentiloB, 
He  converts  Christ *s  bitterest  enemy  into  EQs  warmest 
friend ;  to  the  man  whom  a  trembling  Church  held 
most  in  dread  she  comes  to  owe^  under  God,  the 
weightiest  obligations.  .  .  .  How  much  better  for 
these  three  stars  to  be  shining  in  heaven  than 
quenched  in  the  blackness  of  darkness  !— better  for 
the  good  of  mankind,  better  for  the  gloiy  of  God — 
Quuiine. 

4686.    REPROOP,  A  Just.    As  the  Rev.  Dr. 

Gifford  was  one  day  showing  the  British  Museum 
to  some  strangers,  he  was  much  shocked  by  the 
I»ofane  language  of  a  young  gentleman  belonging 
to  the  party.  Taking  down  an  ancient  copy  of  the 
Septuagint,  he  showed  it  to  the  youth ;  on  which  he 
exclaimed,  ** Oh  1  I  can  read  this."  ''Then,'*  said 
the  Doctor,  "read  that  passsge,"  pointing  to  the 
third  commandment. 

4686.  REPROOF,  A  pertlnaiit.  The  late  Rev. 
Robert  Clason,  of  Logie,  being  possessed  of  a  singa- 
larly  gentle  and  retiring  nature,  was  most  reluctant 
to  reprove.  When  he  did  so  the  reproof  was  in 
few  words,  but  these  not  to  be  forgotten.  He 
happened  to  be  an  inside  passenger  in  the  stage- 
coach, which,  early  in  the  century,  was  the  only 
weekly  conveyance  between  Stirling  and  Glasgow. 
A  blustering  fellow-passenger  had,  in  the  form  of 
oaths,  repeatedly  mentioned  the  devil*s  name.  EQa 
oaths,  increasing  in  vehemence,  he  began  to  ose 
irreverently  the  name  of  the  Supreme.  **  Stop,  sir," 
said  Mr.  Clason,  *'  else  one  or  other  of  us  must  go 
out  So  long  as  you  used  the  name  of  your  own 
master  I  was  silent,  but  /  AaU  not  hear  you  ipeak 
irreverenUy  of  mine,**  The  rebuke  was  effectuaL — 
Rev,  ChaHea  Rogen,  LL.D, 

4687.  REPROOF,  A  silanl  A  dancing  party 
was  going  on  one  Saturday  night  in  Edinburgh. 
The  people  of  the  house  in  which  the  revel  was 
held  belonged  to  the  St.  George's  Church  congre- 
gation. Its  minister.  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  had 
been  out  late  that  night  to  visit  a  sick  member.    On 
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hiB  retum  home  hb  eyes  ohuioed  to  light  on  this 
honae,  whose  windows  were  brilliant  with  the  glare 
of  festivity.  He  stepped  up  to  the  door  and  rang 
the  beU.  Without  spealdng  a  word  he  went  up- 
stairs,  entered  the  room,  and  stood  in  the  midst  of 
the  dianoers.  Had  a  spirit  from  the  other  world 
appeared  the  party  oould  not  have  been  thrown 
into  a  state  of  greater  confusion.  The  music  ceased, 
the  danoers  stood  still;  a  silence  awful  as  death 
followed,  while  the  bold  intruder  surveyed  the 
company  with  a  stem  glance.  As  the  penetrating 
look  of  reproof  fell  in  turn  on  each  one  of  the  con- 
founded revellers  every  oountenanoe  fell  and  the 
bravest  quailed.  The  piercing  eye  and  solemn 
presence  having  accomplished  the  work  of  admoni- 
tion, the  minister  retired  amid  the  same  unbroken 
alienee. 

4688.  BEPBOOF,  from  a  child.  The  celebrated 
Italian  writer,  Silvio  Pellico,  when  a  young  man, 
became  entangled  by  the  secret  society  of  the  Car- 
bonarie,  and  although  not  a  member  of  that  political 
party,  was  condemned  in  1821  to  death,  which  was 
afterwards  changed  to  imprisonment  for  life.  In 
his  book  called  "  My  Prison  Life  '*  he  tells  us  the 
fullowing  story: — "During  the  first  days  of  my 
prison  life  I  found  in  religion  mv  only  consolation ; 
earnest  meditation  on  the  Word  of  God  gave  that 
strength  which  my  passionate  disposition  stood  so 
greatly  in  need  of ;  my  Bil^le  was  a  Vulgata  Latin 
edition  such  as  the  Eomish  Church  permits."  At 
first  he  was  taken  to  Milan,  then  sent  to  Venice, 
where  he  was  examined  and  cross-examined  by  a 
special  commission  who  were  known  as  '*The 
Leaden  Roofers."  Loneliness,  and  the  fear  that 
he  might  inadvertently  damage  his  own  cause  or 
entangle  some  of  his  friends  by  any  chanoe  word 
which  dropped  from  him  at  his  frequent  cross- 
examination,  brought  upon  him  a  feeling  of  despair. 
He  says : — **  My  faith  forsook  me,  and  I  left  off  pray- 
ing ;  I  affected  an  indifference  of  manner,  and  would 
sing  and  joke  when  in  the  presence  of  others. 
This  melancholy  had  lasted  a  whole  week,  when  one 
day  the  warder  s  little  son  paid  me  his  customary 
vbit.  'It  seems  to  me,'  he  said,  as  he  caressed 
me, '  that  you  are  no  more  so  sad  since  you  left  off 
reading  in  that  bad  book.'  My  eye  followed  his 
finger,  and  I  saw  my  dusty  Bibla  I  took  and  dusted 
the  book  with  my  handkerchief,  and  opening  it,  my 
oye  fell  on  the  following  passage :  '  It  is  impusaible 
but  that  offences  should  come;  hut  woe  unto  Kim 
through  whom  they  eomtl  It  were  better  for  him 
that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and 
be  cast  into  the  sea,  than  that  he  should  offend  one 
of  these  little  ones.*  Conscience-stricken,  I  acknow- 
ledged my  sin,  and  strove  earnestly  to  remove  the 
wrong  impression  from  the  child's  mind  and  teach 
him  to  value  the  Word  of  God.  My  own  spiritual 
life  was  quickened ;  I  began  to  read  my  Bible  anew, 
and  it  l]«came  to  me  again  strength,  and  brought 
me  peace  and  life  in  Grod." — Der  Olaubensboie. 

4889.  BEPBOOF,anditiapplicatioii.  The  Rev. 
J.  Howe,  once  conversing  with  a  nobleman  in  St. 
James's  Park,  who  swore  profanely  in  conversation, 
expressed  great  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that 
there  is  a  God  who  governs  the  world,  who  will 
finally  make  retribution  to  all  according  to  their 
works,  and  "  who^  my  lord,"  added  he,  **  will  make 
a  difference  between  him  that  sweareth  and  him 
that  feareth  an  oath."  His  lordship  immediately 
answered,  "  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  freedom ;  I 


take  your  meaning,  and  shall  endeavour  to  make  a 
good  use  of  it. "  Mr.  Howe  replied,  *'  I  have  reason 
to  thank  your  lordship  for  saving  me  the  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  the  discourse,  whieh  is  the  appUeationJ" 

4890.  BEPBOOF,  AdministeidUig.  A  skilful 
physician  having  to  heal  an  imposthume,  and  find- 
ing the  person  to  be  afraid  of  lancing,  pi'iveUdy 
wrapped  up  hit  knife  in  a  tponge,  with  which,  while 
he  gently  smoothed  the  place,  he  lanced  it  So^ 
when  we  encounter  an  offending  brother,  we  must 
not  openly  carry  the  dagger  in  our  hand,  but  with 
words  of  sweetness  administer  our  reproof,  and  so 
effect  the  cure. 

4891.  BEPBOOF,  Appropriate.  Passing  two 
persons  of  quality,  who  were  talking  with  great 
eagerness  and  imprecated  curses  on  each  other 
repeatedly,  Mr.  Howe  said  to  them,  takbg  off  hii 
hat  in  a  respectful  manner,  **  I  pray  God  save  you 
both ; "  for  which  handsome  reproof  they  immediately 
returned  him  thanks. 

4892.  BEPBOOF,  rightly  received.  It  is  said 
that  Henry  the  Great  of  France  took  much  pleasure 
in  conversing  with  an  honest  and  religious  man  off 
a  low  situation  in  life,  who  used  great  freedom  with 
His  Majesty.  One  day  he  said  to  the  King,  "Sire^ 
I  always  take  your  part  when  I  hear  any  man 
speaking  evil  of  you ;  I  know  that  you  excel  in 
justioe  and  generosity,  and  that  many  worthy  things 
have  been  aone  by  you.  But  you  have  one  vice 
for  which  God  will  condemn  you  if  you  do  not 
repent ;  I  mean  the  unlawful  love  of  women."  The 
Eling,  it  is  said,  was  too  magnanimous  to  resent  this 
reproof,  but  he  long  felt  it  like  an  arrow  in  his 
bosom,  and  sometimes  said  that  the  most  eloquent 
diBOOurses  of  the  doctors  of  the  Sbrbonne  had  never 
made  such  an  impression  on  his  soul  as  this  honest 
reproof  from  his  huml^e  friend. — Whitcoroet, 

4898.  BEPUTATION,  and  lalTation.  Webster, 
in  the  last  yean  of  hu  life,  said  once,  with  an 
anguish  of  solemnity,  *'/  woiUd  give  all  my  repu- 
tation for  the  salvation  of  my  souL" — Bev.  Jotepk 
Cook. 

4894.  BESCnS,  A  noUe.  A  little  boy  was  goiz^ 
from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  on  a  lake  steamer.  In  his 
play  on  deck  one  morning  he  ran  too  near  the  edge 
of  the  vessel  and  fell  overboard  into  the  water. 
The  orv,  "A  boy  overboard !"  was  made.  Bvery 
one  rushed  on  deck,  but  no  one  knew  what  to  da 
There  was  on  board  a  young  sailor,  a  verv  slender, 
timid  young  man,  who,  because  he  wouldn't  fight, 
nor  drink,  nor  gamble  like  the  other  sailors,  went 
by  the  name  of  "Coward."  At  that  moment  he 
came  on  deck,  saw  what  was  the  trouble,  and  saying, 
"TU  save  him  if  I  can  I"  threw  himself  overboaKl 
to  fight  with  the  waves  and  save  a  life.  It  was  a 
desperate  fight ;  and  at  last  he  rose  near  the  side 
of  the  vessel,  bearing  in  his  arms  the  tender  young 
life  he  had  risked  his  own  to  save.  A  shout  of  joy 
arose  from  every  lip  as  both  were  brought  on  board^ 
the  rescuer  and  the  rescued  together. 

4896.  BESC0E,  a  ■onrce  of  interest  and  Joy. 
It  was  in  March,  when  I  was  hunting  beaver,  just 
as  the  ice  began  to  break  up.  I  calculated  there 
oould  be  no  human  being  nearer  than  one  hundred 
miles.  I  was  pushing  my  canoe  through  the  loose 
ice^  when  just  around  a  point  I  heard  something 
walking  through  the  ioe.    It  stepped  so  regulady 
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timt  I  felt  flOM  it  miut  be  •  moose.  I  held  my 
rifle  cocked  in  my  hand,  while  I  poshed  the  canoe 
with  the  other.  Slowly  I  rounded  the  point,  when, 
what  was  my  astonishment  to  see  a  man  wading  in 
the  water — the  loe  water  I  He  had  nothing  on  his 
hands  or  feet,  and  his  clothes  were  torn  almost 
from  his  limbs.  He  was  gesticulating  with  his 
hands,  and  talking  to  himself.  He  leemed  wasted 
to  a  skeleton.  With  great  difficnlty  I  got  him  into 
my  canoe,  wheil  I  landed  and  made  np  a  fire,  and 
got  him  some  hot  tea  and  food.  He  had  a  bone  of 
some  animal  in  his  bosom,  which  he  had  gnawed 
almost  to  nothing.  He  soon  fell  asleep.  I  nnrsed 
him  like  an  infant.  With  great  difiBculty  I  found 
out  the  name  of  the  town  from  which  he  came.  At 
length  I  reached  the  village  where  I  supposed  he 
liv^  I  found  the  whole  oommunitv  under  deep 
excitement,  and  more  than  a  hundrea  men  seeking 
for  my  crazy  companion.  It  had  been  agreed 
upon  that  if  he  was  found  the  bells  should  be  rung 
and  guns  fired ;  and  as  aoon  as  I  landed  a  shout 
was  raised,  his  friends  rushed  to  him,  the  bells 
broke  out  in  loud  notes,  and  guns  were  fired  till 
every  seeker  knew  that  the  lost  one  was  found.  I 
ne?er  s%w  people  so  crazy  with  joy.  How  they 
feasted  me,  and  when  I  came  away,  loaded  my 
canoe  with  provisions  \  They  seemed  to  think  only 
of  the  poor  man  whom  I  had  brought  back. 

469e.  BE8C17E,  Gh>d*i  law  at  During  a  heavy 
storm  off  the  coast  of  Spain  a  dismasted  merchant- 
man was  observed  by  the  crew  of  a  British  frigate 
to  be  drifting  before  the  gale.    Every  eye  and  every 

5 lass  were  fixed  on  her,  and  a  canvas  shelter  on  the 
eck,  which  was  almost  level  with  the  sea,  sug- 
ffested  the  idea  that  even  yet  there  might  he  Hfe  on 
hoard.  The  captain  of  the  frigate  instantly  gave  the 
order  to  put  her  about ;  a  boat  was  lowered,  and  a 
baud  of  gallant  men,  who  volunteered  for  the  peril- 
ous service,  started  in  it  for  the  wreck.  Away  they 
went  over  the  raging  billows,  and  with  much  diffi- 
culty they  at  last  succeeded  in  boarding  the  vessel. 
Then,  lifting  up  the  canvai,  they  found  ft  man, 
bent  head  and  knees  together,  bo  wasted  with  fasting 
and  hunger,  and  so  completely  exhausted,  th*t  he 
could  give  them  no  infonnatien  either  by  speech  or 
sign.  Supposing  that  the  rest  of  the  crew  had  all 
bMU  washed  overboard,  they  lifted  him  into  their 
boat,  and  by-and-by  they  reached  their  shipw  The 
man  was  laid  on  the  deck,  and  means  were  promptly 
used  to  restore  him  to  consciousness.  At  length  he 
showed  signs  of  life,  and  his  lips  moved.  Listening 
intently  to  catch  what  he  said,  they  heard  him 
whisper,  faintly  and  painfully,  **  Thence  another 
man,"  Rescued  from  death,  the  first  use  he  made 
of  his  recovered  speech  was,  not  to  ask  for  further 
comforts  for  himself,  but  to  tell  them  that  another 
was  in  peril,  and  to  entreat  them  to  rescue  him. 

4697.  BESiaNATION,  and  work.  Of  all  the 
smaller  English  missions,  the  Livingstone-Oongo 
stands  conspicuous  for  its  overflowing  of  zeal  and 
life  and  promise ;  and  of  all  its  agents^  young  M'Call 
was  the  brightest ;  but  he  was  struck  down  in  mid- 
work.  His  last  words  were  recorded  by  a  stranger 
who  visited  him.  Let  each  one  of  us  lay  them  to 
our  hearts.  "  Lord,  I  gave  myself,  body,  mind,  and 
soul,  to  Thee.  I  consecrated  my  whole  life  and 
being  to  Thy  service ;  and  now,  if  it  please  Thee  to 
take  myself,  inetead  of  ike  work  whieh  I  would  do  for 
Thee,  what  is  that  to  me?  Thy  will  be  done.^'— 
&  N.  Ouet. 


469a.  BE8IGVATI0H,  Complfta.  A  minister 
being  asked  by  a  friend,  during  his  last  illness, 
whether  he  thought  himself  dyinff,  answered, 
"  Really,  friend,  I  care  not  whether  I  am  or  not ; 
if  I  die  I  shall  be  with  God.  and  if  I  live  God  wiU 
be  with  me." 

4699.  BE8I0NATI0H,  In  periL  A. gentleman 
who  was  at  Niagara  years  ago,  when  the  Indians 
lived  round  about,  saw  a  canoe  moored  to  the 
American  shore,  near  Goat  Island :  an  Indian  was 
lying  down  in  it,  fast  asleepL  Suddenly  a  girl 
darted  out  from  the  thick  foliage  of  the  forest,  and» 
quick  as  thought,  unfastened  the  rope,  pushed  the 
canoe  out  into  the  current,  and  disappeared.  The 
sodden  motion  and  the  roar  of.  the  rapid  awakened 
the  man  ;  he  started  up,  and  looked  for  his  paddle 
— ^the  only  hope  for  life ;  but  the  paddle  had  been 
taken  away  I  The  canoe  was  now  driving  madly 
down  the  stream.  Calmly  the  Indian  took  his 
blanket,  folded  up  his  head  in  it,  etood  upright,  attd 
90  wefU  over!  fiction  can  feign  nothing  more 
terribly  suggestive. — Denlon, 

4700.  SE8IONATI0K,'  Instance  ot  During 
the  siege  of  Barcelona,  in  1705,  Captain  Carleton 
witnesMd  the  following  affecting  fact,  which  be 
tells  us  in  his  memoirs : — "  I  saw  an  old  officer, 
having  his  only  son  with  him,  a  fine  man  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  going  into  their  tent  to  dine. 
Whilst  they  were  at  dinner  a  shot  took  off  the 
head  of  the  son.  The  father  immediately  rose  up, 
and  first  looking  down  upon  his  headless  child,  and 
then  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  whilst  the  tears 
ran  down  his  cheeks,  only  said,  <Thy  will  be  done.' " 

4701.  SE8I0NATI0N,  Praytr  for.  He  (Geoi^ge 
III.)  was  not  only  sightless,  he  also  became  utterly 
deaf.  All  light,  all  reason,  all  sound  of  human 
voices,  all  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  were  taken 
from  him.  Some  slight  ludd  moments  he  had,  in 
one  of  which  the  Queen  desired  to  see  him,  entered 
the  room,  and  found  him-singing  a  hymn,  and^aooom- 
panying  himself  at  the  harpsichord.  When  he  had 
finished  he  knelt  down  and  prayed  aloud  for  her,  then 
for  his  family,  and  then  for  the  nation  ;  concluding 
with  a  praver  for  himself,  that  it  might  fUeue  Qod  to 
avert  hie  neavy  ^Dalaimity  from  him,  but  if  not,  to 
give  him  resignation  to  submit.  He  then  burst  into 
tears,  and  his  reason  again  flod. — Thackeray. 

4702.  BE8IGHATI0V,  to  God.  Gellert  was  a 
scholar  and  popular  lecturer,  much  beloved  by  the 
young  men  who  attended  his  lectures.  He  lived 
during  the  Seven  Tears*  War,  was  a  sucoourer  of 
many,  and  often  in  this  way  reduced  himself  to 
great  poverty.  We  are  told  that  he  might  be  seen 
in  a  small  room  in  Leipzig,  surrounded  by  his  books^ 
hie  weOruaed  Bible  on  ike  table,  which  opened  at  the 
words,  "What  I  shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand 
of  God,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil  ?  " 

4706.  RESIGNATION,  to  the  DiTlnsWUL  There 
was  a  good  woman  who,  when  she  was  ill,  being 
asked  whether  she  was  willing  to  live  or  die, 
answered,  "Which  God  pleaseth."  "But,*'  said 
one  standing  by,  "if  God  should  refer  it  to  you, 
which  would  you  choose!"  "Truly,"  said  she, 
"  if  God  should  refer  it  to  me,  /  would  even  rrfer  it 
to  Him  again," — WhiUeroee, 

4704.  RESIGNATION,  Want  of.  I  knew  a  case 
in  which  the  minister,  praying  over  a  child  appa> 
renUy  dying,  said,  "  If  it  be  Ofty  will,  spaze ." 
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The  poor  mother's  sonl,  yearning  for  her  beloved, 
exclaimed,  *'  It  most  be  His  will  I  I  cannot  bear 
«/<."  The  minister  stopped.  To  the  surprise  of 
many,  the  child  reooyered ;  and  the  mother,  after 
almost  sufiFering  n  artyrdom  by  him  while  a  stripling, 
lived  to  see  him  hanged  before  he  was  two-and- 
twenty  1— 7?«;.  S,  Silpitk 

4705.  BESISTANGB  to  Christ,  illiutrated. 
Suppose  that  some  savages  have  seen  a  cannon 
charged  and  discharged.  Suppose  that  when  they 
saw  it  charged  a  second  time,  dreading  the  conse- 
quences, they  should  gather  stones  and  day,  and 
therewith  ram  the  cannon  full  to  the  muzzle,  by 
way  of  shutting  in  the  shot  and  securing  the  safety 
of  the  neighbourhood.  They  know  not  the  power 
of  gunpowder  when-  it  is  touched  by  a  spark.  This 
is  the  sort  of  blunder  into  which  the  Sanhedrim  fell. 
They  thought  they  could  stifle  the  testimony  of  the 
Apostles  by  ramming  a  threat  of  punishment  down 
their  throats.  They  knew  not  the  power  of  faith  in 
Christ  when  it  is  kindled  by  a  spark  from  heaven. 
— Rev.  W,  Amot. 

4706.  BESOLUTION,  faithfully  kept  A  good 
resolution  faithfully  kept  has  saved  many  a  man. 
When  Hugh  Miller  was  a  stone-mason,  it  is  stated 
that  he  drank  at  one  time,  in  company  with  several 
of  his  fellow*  workmen,  two  glasses  of  whisky.  On 
reaching  home  he  took  up  Bacon's  Essays^  and 
found  the  letters  dance  before  his  eyes,  and  he 
could  not  master  the  sense,  when  he  said,  "  In  that 
hour  I  determined  that  /  wmld  never  sacrifice  my 
capckcUy  for  inteUeottuU  enijoytmenl  to  a  drinking 
iisage,  and  by  the  help  of  Grod  I  was  able  to  keep 
my  resolution." 

4707.  RESOLUTION,  Power  o£  In  Charles 
Kingsley's  Life  there  is  a  story  of  a  madnum  who 
declared  that  the  devil  had  got  hold  of  him, 'and 
would  not  let  him  sleep.  "The  surgeon,"  says 
Kingsley,  " came  to  me  and  said,  'As  I  cannot  cure 
the  man's  mind  by  making  his  liver  act,  you  must 
make  his  liver  act  by  curing  his  mind.'  So  I  went 
to  the  patient  and  agreed  with  him  fully  that  the 
devil  was  in  him.  'And  I  will  tell  you,'  I  said, 
'  why  he  is.  It  is  because  you  have  been  a  scoundrel 
But  if  you  will  lead  a  new  and  honest  life  you  may 
snap  your  finger  at  the  deviL* "  The  "  devil "  left 
him  presently,  and  .the  man  was  cured.  So  resolu- 
tion may  expel  the  devil  of  vorr7,  even  after  the 
nerves  are  more  or  less  broken. — T.  M,  Coan^  M*D. 

470S.BESPECT,waatof,Howtomeet.   "When 

a  stranger  treats  me  with  want  of  respect,**  said  a 
poor  philosopher,  "  I  comfort  myself  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  it  is  not  myself  that  he  sBgbts,  but  my  old 
and  shabby  hat  and  cloak,  which,  to  say  the  truth, 
have  no  particular  claim  to  adoration.  So,  if  my 
hat  and  cloak  choose  to  fret  about  it,  I  let  them, 
bat  it  is  nothing  to  me." — Christian  Age, 

4709.  BESPECTABILrrr,  Besting  in.  A  wealthy 
merchant  of  Philadelphia,  who  would  not  listen  to 
the  gospel  message  in  health,  sent  for  me  at  his 
death-bed.  I  told  him,  "  I  have  nothing  new  to  tell 
you.  Ton  are  a  sinner,  and  here  is  a  Saviour.  Do 
you  feel  your  guilt,  and  will  vou  take  a  Saviour  1 " 
"  No.  There  must  be  some  better  place  than  hell 
for  a  man  of  my  respectability." — Dr,  8,  H.  Tyng, 

4710.  BESPOirSIBILITIES,  Dread  o£  The  King 
and  Queen,  Louis  XVL  and  Marie  Antoinette,  as 


they  heard  the  noise  like  thnnder  made  by  the 
courtiers  rushing  from  the  dead  sovereign's  ante- 
chamber to  come  and  do  homage  to  the  rising  sun, 
threw  themselves  on  tbeir  knees  and  exclaimed, 
weeping,  "  O  God,  guide  us,  protect  us ;  we  are  too 
young  to  reign." — Madame  (^tmpan, 

4711.  BESPONSIBILrrY,  A  great  "Now  you 
are  Queen  of  the  mightiest  land  in  Europe,  in  your 
hand  lies  the  happiness  of  millions,"  said  young 
Prince  Albert  to  Victoria  in  his  letter  of  congratu- 
lation. He  wss  going  to  Italy,  in  the  freedom  of  a 
life  less  burdened,  less  full  of  splendid  care  than  her% 
yet  not  without  a  thought  that  his  very  wanderings 
were  some  time  to  be  of  servioe  to  her.  "May 
Heaven  assist  you,"  he  adds,  "and  strengthen  with 
its  strength  in  that  high  and  difficult  task." 

4712.  BESP0N8IBILIT7,  A  minister's.  John 
Brown,  of  Haddington,  said  to  a  young  minister, 
who  complained  of  the  smallness  of  his  congregation, 
**  It  is  as  large  a  one  as  you  will  want  to  give  acoount 
for  in  the  day  of  judgment."  The  admonition  is 
appropriate ;  not  to  ministers  alone,  but  to  all 
teachers. 

4713.  BESP0N8IBILIT7,  a  source  of  care. 
Marriage  is  not  like  the  hill  Olympus,  wholly  clear, 
without  clouds.  Remember  the  nightingales,  which 
sing  only  some  months  in  the  spring,  but  commonly 
are  silent  when  they  have  hatched  their  eggs,  as  if 
their  mirth  were  turned  into  care  for  their  young 
ones. — Thomas  PuUer. 

4714.  BESP0NBIBILIT7,  Dawning  sense  of. 
"  I  ask  your  Majesty's  leave  to  cite  some  remarkable 
words  of  your  Majesty  when  only  twelve  years  old, 
while  the  Regency  Bill  was  in  progress.  I  then 
said  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent  that  now  for  the  first 
time  your  Majesty  ought  to  know  your  place  in  the 
Succession.  Her  Royal  Highness  agreed  with  me, 
and  I  put  the  genealogical  table  into  the  historical 
book.  When  Mr.  Davys  (the  Queen's  instructor, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Peterborough)  was  gone,  the 
Princess  Victoria  opened  the  book  again  as  usual, 
and  seeiAg  the  additional  paper,  said,  '  I  never  saw 
that  before.'  'It  was  not  thought  necessary  you 
should,  Prinoess,'  I  answered.  'I  see  I  am  nearer 
the  throne  than  I  thought.'  'So  it  is.  Madam,'  I 
said.  After  some  moments  the  Princess  resumed— . 
'Now  many  a  child  would  boast,  but  they  don't 
know  the  difficulty.  ITiere  is  much  splendour^  but 
there  is  much  responsibility,*  The  Princess,  having 
lifted  up  the  forefinger  of  her  right  hand  while  she 
spoke,  gave  me  that  little  hand,  saying,  '  I  will  be 
good.  I  understand  now  why  you  urged  me  so 
much  to  learn  even  Latin.  My  cousins  Augusta 
and  Mary  never  did ;  but  you  told  me  Latin  is 
the  foundation  of  English  grammar  and  of  all  the 
elegant  expressions,  and  I  learned  it  as  you  wished 
it,  but  I  understand  all  better  now,'  and  the  little 
Princess  gave  me  her  hand,  repeating,  'I  will  be 
good.'" — £a/roneu  Lehzen  (the  Queen's  Oovemess, 
1854). 

4715.  BESPOHBIBHITT,  Evading.  Some  years 
ago  there  was  a  bridge  at  Bath  in  so  crazy  a  con- 
dition that.cautious  persons  chose  rather  to  make  a 
long  circuit  than  run  the  risk  of  crossing  it.  One 
day,  however,  a  very  nervous  lady,  hurrying  home 
to  dress  for  the  evening,  came  suddenly  upon  the 
spot  without,  till  that  moment^  remembering  the 
dsnger.    The  sight  of  the  bridge  reminded  her  of 
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iti  ruinoiu  state,  just  ag  she  was  about  to  set  her 
foot  upon  it.  But  what  was  the  to  dot  If  she 
went  on  the  frail  aroh  might  give  way  under  her ; 
to  go  round  would  be  fatiguing  and  attended  with 
much  lofls  of  time.  She  stooid  for  aome  minutei 
trembling  in  anxiouB  hesitation ;  but  at  last  a  lucky 
thought  ocouired  to  her.  She  called  for  a  sedan-chairi 
and  was  carried  over  in  that  conveyance  I  You  may 
laugh,  perhaps,  at  thb  ffood  lady's  odd  expedient 
for  escaping  danger  by  shutting  out  the  view  of  it. 
But  is  not  something  of  the  same  kind  happening 
around  yon  eveiy  day!  Those  people  who  are 
alarmed  and  peiplezed  at  the  danger  of  having  to 
judge  for  themselves  in  religious  matters  think  to 
escape  that  danger  by  chooiing  to  take  mmu  guide  at 
4Uk  in/aUibU  one,  and  believe  or  disbelieve  as  he  bids 
them.  What  is  this^but  crossing  the  crasy  bridge 
in  a  sedan-chair  t— ^ 


«7ie.  BE8P0R8IBILrr7,  IndlTidnaL  A  single 
voice  in  the  Senate^  perhaps^  decided  the  fate  of  that 
illustrious  commonwealth.  Had  there  been  one 
other  vitiuout  man,  whose  negative  would  have 
caused  the  rejection  of  that  pernicious  measure  (the 
vote  for  the  reception  of  the  wealth  of  Athens,  sent 
home  by  Lysander  after  his  conquest),  Sparta  might 
have  continued  for  ages,  frugal,  warlike^  virtuous, 
and  uncorrupted. — Sutler. 

4717.  BE8P0K8IBILIT7,  Kaanu*  of.  Poor 
Jamie  !  (Jamie  Fleeinan,  the  Laird  of  Udney's  fool). 
While  he  was  dying  the  poor  creature  heard  a  con- 
versation by  his  bedside.  One  said,  **  I  wonder  if 
he  has  any  sense  of  another  world  or  a  future 
reckoning 7**  "Oh  no,"  was  the  reply;  *'he's  a 
fool,  he's  a  fool ;  what  can  he  know  of  such  things  t  *' 
Jamie  heard  the  conversation,  opened  hit  eyesg  and 
looked  the  last  speaker  in  the  face,  saying,  *'  /  never 
heard  that  Qod  eeeka  what  Me  did  not  give;  but  I 
am  a  Christian,  and  dinna  bury  me  like  a  beast" — 
PaatonBood, 

4718.  BE8P0N8IBILIT7,  r«f  ponded  ta  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  before  he  became  "the  Great,"  was 
seated  with  his  roystering  companions,  and  they 
were  drinking  and  hallooing,  and  almost  imbecile, 
when  word  came  to  him  that  his  father  was  dead, 
and  consequently  the  crown  was  to  pass  to  him. 
He  rose  up  from  among  the  boisterous  crew,  and 
stepped  out  and  cried,  "Stop  your  fooling;  I  am 
Emperor ! " — Talmage, 

4Yl«.   BE8P0H8IBILIT7,  vnayoidaUe.     Rev. 

John  Thomas,  of  Serampore,  was  one  day,  after 
addressing  a  crowd  of  natives  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  accosted  by  a  Brahmin  as  follows  : — "  Sir, 
don't  you  say  that  the  devil  tempts  man  to  sin  ? " 
**  Yes,"  answerd  Mr.  Thomas.  "Then,"  said  the 
Brahmin,  "certainlv  the  fault  is  the  devil's;  the 
devil,  therefore,  and  not  man,  ought  to  suffer  the 
punishment"  Mr.  Thomas,  observing  a  boat  with 
several  men  on  board  descending  the  river,  replied, 
"Brahim,  do  you  see  yonder  boat?"  "Yes." 
"  Suppose  I  was  to  send  some  of  my  friends  to  de- 
stroy every  person  on  board,  and  bring  me  all  that 
IB  valuable  on  the  boat,  who  ought  to  suffer  punish- 
ment ?  I,  for  instructing  them,  or  they,  for  doing 
this  wicked  act  t "  "  Why,"  answered  the  Brahmin 
with  great  emotion,  "you  ought  all  to  be  put  to 
death  together."  "Ay,  Brahmin,"  replied  Mr.* 
Thomas  ;  "  and  if  you  and  the  devil  ein  together,  the 
devil  and  you  will  be  punished  together." 


47S0.  BB8P0NBIBILITY,  wliozo  doai  It  lie  f 
It  has  been  said  that  the  Prince  Imperial  would 
not  have  been  left  behind  to  meet  his  sad  death 
from  savage  foes  if  his  stirrup  had  been  strongly 
made  of  stout  leather — had  been,  in  short,  uhat  U 
pretended  to  be.  As  it  was  it  broke  under  his  foot 
If  this  be  so,  then  the  rogaery  of  a  contractor  or 
the  slovenliness  of  a  workman  is  responsible  for  a 
tragedy  which  thrilled  the  heart  of  the  world. — 
The  Sunday  at  Home, 

4721.  BEST,  altar  raffazing.  None  of  us  who 
have  not  read  deeply  into  history  can  onderstand 
how  utteriy  the  Russian  and  German  peoples  were 
threshed,  as  straw  is  thrsshed  on  the  summer 
threshing-floor,  by  the  iron  flail  of  Bonaparte.  So 
extreme  was  the  suffering  that  it  broke  the  heart 
of  that  most  beautiful  and  noble  woman,  the  wife 
of  King  William,  the  father  of  the  present  Kaiser. 
She  dira,  as  it  were,  struggling  with  the  sorrows  of 
her  people.  For  her,  her  husband  erected  a  tomb 
in  the  environs  of  Berlin.  I  can  hardly  mention  it 
without  tears.  It  is  peculiarly  built^  stsnding  alone 
in  a  forest,  with  glass  that  Uirows  a  sombro  light 
upon  all  the  hither  part  of  it,  while  on  the  far  ^rt 
the  golden  and  natural  light  of  the  sun  shines — as 
if  this  side^  where  you  enter,  represented  the  gloom 
of  this  world,  and  the  other  side,  where  she  lies, 
carved  in  marble  over  her  dust,  represented  the 
light  and  the  glory  of  the  more  blessed  land.  When 
I  first  was  there  I  bad  read  about,  but  never  had 
fairly  conceived  of,  that  which  met  my  eyes.  The 
Queen,  sculptured  at  full  Itogth,  lies  as  one  upon  a 
bed  at  rest  There  is  the  most  exquisite  expressioQ 
of  having  at  last  come  to  full,  perfect,  and  joyful 
rest — Beeeher. 

47aa.  BEST,  at  lait  In  the  Church  of  St 
Nacaro^  in  Florence,  is  an  epitaph  upon  the  tomb  of 
a  soldier,  as  fit  for  the  whole  toiling  race  as  for  his 
own  restless  life  : — "  Johannes  Divutiu^  who  never 
rested,  rests— hush  !  "—7.  T.  Hunger, 

4729.  BEST,  Death  bringa  With  "  Turn  again 
then  unto  thy  rest,  0  my  soul ! "  the  pious  Babylas, 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  comforted  himself  while  await- 
ing his  martyrdom  in  the  Dedan  persecution,  say- 
ing, "  From  this  we  leam  that  our  soul  comes  to 
rest  when  it  is  removed  by  death  from  this  restless 
world." — Dean  Perowne, 

4724.  BEST,  in  Chxiit.  The  other  day  I  waa 
requested  by  a  brother  minister,  who  was  nnwellt 
to  go  and  visit  a  dying  child.  He  told  me  some 
remarkable  things  of  this  boy,  eleven  years  of  age, 
who  during  three  years'  sidmess  had  manifes&id 
the  most  patient  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  with 
a  singular  enlightenment  of  the  spirit  I  went  to 
visit  him.    The  child  had  suffered  excruciating 

rin ;  for  years  he  had  not  known  one  day's  rest 
gazed  with  wonder  at  the  boy.  After  drawing 
near  to  him  and  speaking  some  words  of  sympathy, 
he  looked  at  me  with  his  blue  eyes — ^he  could  not 
move,  it  was  the  night  before  he  died — and  breathed 
into  my  ear  these  few  words,  "/  am  etrong  m 
Him,"  The  words  were  few,  and  uttered  feebly  ; 
they  were  the  words  of  a  feeble  child  in  a  poor 
home  where  the  only  ornament  was  that  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  and  affectionate  mother,  but  these  worda 
seemed  to  lift  the  burden  from  the  very  heart ;  they 
seemed  to  make  the  world  more  beautiful  than  ever 
it  was  before ;  they  brought  home  to  my  heart  a 
great  and  blessed  truth. — 2>r.  iPLeod, 
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4790.  BEST,  In  Qod.  An  old  man  was  dying 
who  had  long  served  Ghciflt,  when  one  asked  him, 
"Can  yon  xest  a  little  now,  father?"  "Dear 
child,"  he  said,  *«  it  is  all  zest ;  for  1^  everlasting 
amti  are  underneath  me" — Christian  Age. 

4786.  BEST,  in  lieaTOL  Who  is  it  that  am  of 
saints  appointed  to  do  6od*s  work  on  earth,  **  There 
will  be  time  enongh  for  rest  in  heaven  t "  Father 
Matthews  seems  never  to  have  ¥rearied.  Onoe,when 
reasoned  with  as  to  his  early  rising,  he  pointed  to 
a  busy  cooper  and  said,  "  He  is  np  before  me ;  shall 
I  grudge  to  do  for  my  Master  what  that  man  does 
for  his  ?  "— <9.  C.  JBaO. 

4787.  BEST,  In  heaT«n.  When  advised  by  his 
friends  to  give  himself  a  day's  rest,  Whitefield 
usually  replied,  '*  We  shall  have  time  enough  for  rest 
in  heaven^— J.  R,  Andretot. 


4788.  .BEST,  none  to  the  wioked.  I  once  read 
of  a  man  who  dreamt  that  he  was  in  heU.  He  saw 
a  woman  there  with  whom  he  used  to  play  cards 
and  gamble.  He  thought  he  saw  her  sitting  play- 
ing at  some  game,  and  he  said,  **  You  seem  to  be  at 
rest"  At  the  mention  of  the  word  "rest**  she 
started  up,  tore  her  dress  open,  and  showed  him  her 
heart,  which  seemed  to  be  in  a  mass  of  flames, 
while  she  exclaimed,  ^  Best !  rest !  Oh  1  there  if  no 
reai  hereJ*  The  man  awoke.  This  awful  vision  of 
the  night  was  blessed  by  God  to  Ills  salvation. — 
Mrs.  Vans. 

4789.  BEST,  not  for  the  present  Epaminoudas, 
before  going  into  battle  with  the  LacMbBmonians, 
sat  down  to  rest  for  a  few  moments,  when  his 
seat  fell  under  him.  "That,"  quoth  the  soldien, 
"  bodes  no  good."  "  Nay,"  said  their  leader,  with 
happy  presence  of  mind ;  "  it  is  an  intimation  to  me 
that  /  have  no  business  to  be  sitting  here  when  I 
should  be  leading  you  against  the  enemy." — Percy 
Anecdotes. 

4780.  BEST,  not  In  tl]ne,bnt  eteniity.  Amauld's 
(of  the  Port  Royal  Society)  remarkable  replv  to 
Nicolle,  when  they  were  hunted  from  place  to  place, 
can  never  be  forgotten.  Amauld  wished  Nic(ule  to 
assist  him  in  a  new  work,  when  the  latter  observed, 
'*  We  are  now  old;  Is  it  not  time  to  rest?"  ''Best!" 
returned  Arnauld  ;  *'  have  we  not  all  eternity  to  rest 
inV'—L  jyisraeU. 

478L  BEST,  Seeking.  A  woman  who  was  striv- 
ing to  find  rest  for  her  soul  was  sittmg  in  her 
summer-house  when  in  through  an  open  door  flew 
a  bird.  It  was  alarmed,  and  flew  np  toward  the 
roof  and  tried  to  get  out  at  this  wmdow  and  at 
that  It  flew  from  side  to  side  until  it  panted  with 
fright  and  weariness.  The  woman  said,  "Poor 
bi^  why  do  you  not  come  down  lower  f  Then  you 
would  see  this  open  door  and  you  could  fly  out 
easily."  But  the  bird  kept  wounding  itself  against 
the  dosed  windows  and  at  every  crevice.  At  last 
its  wings  grew  tired,  and  it  flew  lower  and  lower, 
until  it  was  on  the  level  with  the  open  door,  when 
quickly  it  escaped,  and  soon  its  song  was  heard  in 
the  trees  of  the  churchyard  near  by.  A  new  light 
dawned  upon  the  mind  of  the  woman :  "  I,  Hke 
that  poor  bird,  tiirough  my  pride  and  self-sufficiency, 
have  oeenjlging  too  high  to  seethe  door  which  stands 
wide  open.  Her  heul  was  humbled,  and  soon  she 
too  was  singing  songs  of  gladness.— C7t<2^. 

4788.  BEST,  The  lonl'f.    When  the  illustrious, 


learned,  and  wealthy  John  Selden  was  dying  he 
said  to  Archbishop  Usher,  "  I  have  surve^'ed  moal 
of  the  learning  that  is  among  the  sons  of  men,  and 
my  study  is  fUled  with  hoola  and  manuscripts  (he 
had  8000  volumes  in  his  library)  on  various  sub* 
jects  ;  but  at  present  I  cannot  recollect  any  passage 
out  of  all  my  books  and  papers  fohereon  I  can  rest 
my  soul,  save  this  from  the  sacred  Scriptures :  '  The 
grace  of  God  that  brinffeth  salvation  hath  appeared 
to  all  men,  teaching  us  uiat,  denying  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  sol^rly,  righteously, 
and  godly,  in  this  present  worid ;  looking  for  that 
blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the 
great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ :  who  gave 
Himaelf  for  us,  that  He  might  redeem  us  from  aU 
iniauity,  and  purify  unto  Himself  a  peculiar  people 
sealous  of  good  works.' " 

4788.  BEST,  Uiee  of.  Look  at  the  mower  in  the 
summer's  day,  with  so  much  to  out  down  ere  the 
sun  sets.  He  pauses  in  his  labonr-^is  he  a  sluggard? 
He  loolra  for  his  stone,  and  begins  to  draw  it  np  and 
down  his  scnrthe,  with  **  rink-a-tink — rink-a-tink — 
rink-a-tink.  Is  that  idle  music? — ^is  he  wasting 
precious  moments  t  How  much  he  might  have 
mown  while  he  has  been  ringing  out  those  notes 
on  his  scythe  !  But  he  is  sharpening  his  tool,  and 
he  will  do  far  more  when  once  again  he  gives  his 
strength  to  those  long  sweeps  which  lay  the  grass 
prostrate  In  rows  before  him.  Even  thus  a  little 
pause  prepares  the  mind  for  greater  service  in  the 
good  cause.  Fishermen  must  mend  their  nets,  and 
we  must  every  now  and  then  repair  our  mental 
waste  and  set  our  machinery  In  order  for  future 
service.— jS^i^eon. 

4784.BE8TINO,lnaod.  An  educated  Christian 
lady,  warned  by  the  rapid  progress  of  disease,  re- 
signed her  place  as  Instructor  In  a  ladies'  senunary, 
and  returned  home  to  die.  One  day,  as  the  meUow 
light  of  autumn  crept  softly  into  the  sick-chamber, 
the  patient  sufferer  called  her  mother  to  her  bedside. 
She  said,  "I  do  not  know  how  soon  the  end  will 
come;  but  there  is  one  thing  that  has  given  me 
trouble.  It  Is  the  ^ttiefn^ss— almost  unconcern — 
with  which  I  tIcw  the  future.  I  cannot  understand 
it  Surely  my  heart  ought  to  be  always  engaged 
in  prayer ;  but  It  is  not  sa  /  seem  to  be  quMy 
resOng^that  is  alL  Is  this  right,  or  am  I  mbtaken 
as  to  my  religion,  after  all  these  years  of  profession  ?  " 
Her  Bible  was  forthwith  opened,  and  such  passages 
as  these  were  read :  *'  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and 
learn  of  me,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls ; " 
'*In  quietness  and  confidence  is  your  strength;** 
"  The  work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace ;  and  the 
effect  of  righteousness,  quietness  and  assurance  for 
ever ; "  *'fiie  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit, 
which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price,"  kc  It 
was  given  her,  while  listening  to  such  Scripture,  to 
see  a  new  meaning  in  spiritual  quiet;  all  that  the 
heart  was  expected  to  do  was  to  '*be  still"  before 
the  Lord 

4786.  BESTINa-FLACE,  A  Christian'!.  Fraser's 

obsequies  took  place  at  Bunhill  Fields,  in  the  same 
graveyard  which  holds  the  remains  of  John  Bunyan. 
As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over  Dr.  Maginn  said 
to  the  grave-digger,  "Grave-digger,  show  me  the 
tomb  of  John  Bunyan."  The  grave-digger  led  the 
way,  and  was  followed  by  Mi^nn,  who  appeared 
particularly  thoughtful.  As  they  approached  the 
place  the  Doctor  turned  to  the  person  who  aocom- 
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IMuiied  him,  and  tapping  him  on  the  Bhoolder,  laid 
quietly,  "Tread  lightly."  Maginn  bent  OTer  the 
grave  for  some  time  In  melancholy  mood,  and  eeemed 
nnooniciooe  of  any  one's  presence.  The  bright  san- 
shine  poured  aronnd  him.  At  length  he  seemed 
moved,  and  turning  away,  exclaimed  in  deep  and 
solemn  tones^  "  SUqp  on,  thou  prince  0/ dreamenJ*'^ 
(^mben, 

4786.  BE8TITUT10N)  *  preaent  duty.  He 
(Mahomet)  went  out  for  the  last  time  into  the 
mosque,  two  days  before  his  death ;  asked,  "  If  he 
had  injured  any  man  T  Let  his  own  back  bear  the 
stripes.  If  he  owed  any  man  f  A  voice  answered, 
*' Yes,  me ;  three  drachms,"  borrowed  on  sach  an 
occasion.  Mahomet  ordered  them  to  be  paid. 
**  Better  he  in  thame  now"  said  he,  ''than  a$  the  day 
of  Judgment,** — Cariyle, 

4787.  BEBTITUTION,  Duty  of.  A  brother  in 
the  ministry  took  occasion  to  preach  on  the  passaee, 
"  Be  tftat  ie  unjttst  in  the  leatt  it  uT^jutt  aleo  m  miieA." 
The  theme  was,  **  that  men  who  take  advantage  of 
others  in  email  things  have  the  very  element  of 
character  to  wrong  the  community  and  individuals 
in  great  things,  where  the  prospect  of  escaping  de- 
tection or  censure  is  as  little  to  be  dreaded."  The 
pr«udier  exposed  the  various  wayi  bv  which  people 
wrong  others ;  such  as  borrowing ;  by  mistakes  in 
making  change,  by  errors  in  accounts,  by  escaping 
taxes  and  custom-house  duties,  by  managing  to 
escape  postage,  by  finding  articles  and  never  seek- 
ing owners,  end  by  injuring  articles  borrowed,  and 
never  making  the  fact  known  to  the  owner  when 
returned.  One  lady  the  next  day  met  her  pastor, 
and  said,  "  I  have  been  to  rectify  an  error  made  in 
giving  me  change  a  few  weeks  ago^  for  I  felt  bitterly 
your  reproof  yesterday."  AnoUier  individual  went 
to  Boston  to  pay  for  an  article  not  in  her  bill,  which 
she  noticed  was  not  charged  when  she  paid  il  A 
man  going  home  from  meeting  said  to  his  com- 
panion, "  I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  man  in  the 
meeting-house  to-day  who  did  not  fed  condemned,** 
After  applying  the  sermon  to  a  score  or  more  of  his 
acquaintances,  he  continued,  "Did  not  the  pastor 
utter  somethincf  about  finding  a  pair  of  whedef** 
"  I  believe  not,"  neighbour  A.  "  He  spoke  of  keep- 
ing little  things  wluch  had  been  found."  "  WeU, 
I  thought  he  said  something  about  finding  a  ftair  of 
whede,  and  supposed  he  meant  me.  I  found  a  pair 
down  in  my  lot  a  while  ago."  "Do  you,"  said  his 
oompanion,  "know  who  they  belong  to?  Mr.  B. 
lost  them  a  short  time  ago."  The  owner  was  soon 
in  the  possession  of  his  wheels^ —  Vermont  Chroniele, 

4788.  BESTlTUTiON,  No  peaoo  imtiL  Among 
the  inquirers  was  a  man  who  had  been  a  wicked 
pirate.  He  came  to  Ching  l^ng,  saying  that  he  was 
convinced  that  all  the  religion  he  preached  was 
true,  and  he  wanted  to  be  a  Christian.  He  would 
immediately  give  up  his  piracnr ;  but  there  was  one 
little  thing  he  thought  he  would  hold  on  ta  "  Ton 
know  that  some  time  ago  we  made  a  covenant  with 
tiie  fishermen  here,  by  which  we  agreed  to  let  their 
nets  alone  at  till  times  except  the  first  and  fifteenth 
of  each  month,  on  which  days  we  should  take  all  the 
fish.  Now  this  is  an  agreement  between  us,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  right  for  me  to  continue  to  take  the 
fish.  Ching  Ting  thought  that  the  man  was  being 
led  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  not  wishing  to  dis- 
courage him,  he  expressed  no  opinion  about  his 
taking  the  fish,  but  said,  "  Well,  I^  put  your  name 


down  as  a  probationer^  and  I  will  pray  God  to  lead 
you  into  the  right  about  all  things."  About  three 
weeks  after  that  time  he  came  to  Ching  Ting,  and 
said  with  tears,  "O  Ching  Ting,  this  fish  business 
is  all  wrong  too  1  It  is  stealing  from  the  poor  fisher- 
men. I  must  give  up ;  I  want  to  be  a  whole-hearted 
Christian ;  and  you  must  pray  for  me  and  help  zne 
to  be  one."— iZev.  Dr.  Baldwin, 

4789.  BEBTITUTIOV,  Fraaohtiig.  The  Rev. 
R  Sawday  was  about  eighteen  years  since  in  the 
well-known  establishment  of  Messrs.  Hitchcock, 
St  Paul's  Churchyard.  A  silver  watch  was  stolen 
from  his  bedroom,  and  no  trace  could  be  discovered 
of  the  missing  property.  Ten  years  passed  away. 
About  four  years  since  he  preached  a  startling 
discourse  upon  Repentance  and  Restitution.  His 
words  evidently  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
hearerSb  During  the  ensuing  week  a  young  man 
came  up  to  Mr.  Sawday  requesting  an  interview. 
In  a  few  wonls  the  young  man  said,  "It  was  I 
who  stole  your  watch,  some  years  since,  at  Messrs. 
Hitchcock's."  "  I  am  very  sorry,  and  I  am  deeply 
anxious  to  settle  the  matter.  Here^  I'll  give  you 
£10  to  square  it.  I  was  passing  your  cl^pel  last 
Sunday,  and  saw  your  name ;  I  bought  I  would  co 
in  and  hear  you,  and  your  sermon  broke  me  all  to 
pieces;  I  have  been  wretched  and  miserable  ever 
since."  "  Thank  God  !"  said  Mr.  Sawday.  "  No," 
he  added,  "  I  cannot  take  £10 ;  the  watch  was  only 
worth  £4  :  I'll  take  that ;  but  I'm  far  more  anxious 
that  you  should  confess  your  sin  to  God,  and  obtain 
His  pardon  and  grace. '  "That,"  quietly  added 
the  msm,  "  I  have  sought,  and  I  believe  obtained." 
One  of  Mr.  Sawda/s  deacons  was  greatly  troubled 
about  the  very  plain  speech  of  the  pastor  in  regard 
to  this  very  address,  and  expressed  his  fear  that  such 
preaching  would  drive  people  away  from  the  chapeL 
The  good  man,  however,  was  silenced  by  the  sequel. 
— Henry  Varley  {eondented), 

4740.  BE8T0BATI0N,  of  the  aouL  I  remem- 
ber meeting  a  man  who,  though  a  Christian,  had 
fallen  into  un.  The  church  of  which  he  had  been 
a  member  had  exercised  discipline  in  his  case ;  and 
for  twelve  years  he  had  been  in  this  condition.  In 
answer  to  my  inquiry  he  replied,  *'  I  was  a  Chris- 
tian once,  but  I  fell."  "  WeU,  but^"  I  rejoined, 
"have  yon  never  been  restored?"  "No,"  he  re- 
plied; "I  have  been  utterly  nuserable  about  it, 
and  would  give  anything  to  be  what  I  once  was." 
"  Would  you  like  to  be  restored  at  this  moment  ?  " 
I  asked;  "for  as  surely  as  God  lives  you  may 
he,**  He  looked  at  me  in  amaaement  To  help  hia 
mind  I  said,  "Suppose  that  you  had  a  daughter 
who  had  sinned  against  you,  and  given  you  great 
sorrow;  last  night,  however,  she  came  and  threw 
her  arms  about  her  mother's  neck,  saying,  'O 
mother,  I  am  so  ashamed  of  myself  for  ^ving 
given  you  and  dear  father  such  anxiety  and  sorrow ; 
do  forgive  me.'  I  ask,  can  your  daughter  restore 
herself,  or  must  her  restoration  be  your  act?" 
"Mine,"  he  replied.  "Now,  how  soon  would  you 
restore  her—in  twelve  years!"  "Surely  no,"  he 
added.  "Well,  in  twelve  months?"  "No^"  be 
replied.  "WeU,  in  three?"  "No,"  he  said 
"Then  how  soon  would  you  restore  her?"  I 
asked.  **  Why^al  once, "  he  rejohied.  "  What  1 "  I 
said,  "are  you  prepared  at  once  to  restore  your 
child,  and  do  yon  think  that  our  Father  in  heaven 
is  not  prepared  upon  confession  to  Him  to  restore 
immediately  ?  "   Opening  my  Bible^  he  read  the  first 
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cl»un  of  the, third  vene  of  the  Twenty-third  Psalm  : 
"He  restoreth  my  souL"  "Notice/'  I  remarked, 
"that  the  word  restoreth  is  ffi<A€|>reMnl<M«e."  •  •  . 
I  can  never  forget  the  joy  with  which,  after  prayer, 
my  friend  was  filled.  "Thank  God,"  he  repUed, 
"  for  this  night  I  see  it  clearly  now.  It  it  Ood 
tliat  rutoTtM*— Henry  Variejf  {condetued). 

4741.  BESTBAINT,  PoipOM  o£  I  very  well 
remember  my  own  childhood.  I  saw  something 
funny,  and  burst  oat  langhing.  ''Henzy,  you  must 
not  laugh."  *<  Why  munt  I  not  laugh  t '^  **  Because 
it  is  Sunday.**  I  started  to  run.  "Henry,  you 
must  not  run,  it  is  Sundav."  Something  attracted 
my  attention,  and  following  a  natural  impulse,  I 
pointed  my  finger  toward  it.  "Henry,  you  must 
not  look  at  such  things;  it  is  Sunday."  There  were 
a  few  books  in  the  house  that  I  might  read.  The 
Bible  was  one,  the  Catechism  was  another,  and 
there  were  several  other  Sunday  books.  But  if  I 
picked  up  Robinson  Crusoe, it  was,  "Henry, Heniy, 
yon  must  not  read  that  to-day."  That  eternal  miut 
Kotf  mtut  not,  mutt  not,  followed  me  everywhere.  I 
was  jubilant,  emotive,  high-spirited;  and  I  was 
perpetually  being  pruned,  I  was  out  down  here  and 
thera  This  branch  was  cut  off,  and  that  blossom 
was  cut  off.  They  cut  off  my  head,  my  feet,  and 
my  hands.  And  I  would  fly  sometimes  like  an 
insect,  without  legs  or  wings;  and  then  I  would 
wonder  why  they  did  not  do  something  else  to  me. 
Sunday  was  a  day  of  restriction  to  me.  I  was  tied 
np.  Now,  I  do  not  say  thf  t  children  ought  not  to 
be  restrained.  They  ought  to  be.  But  where  you 
are  restraining  children,  you  must  look  out  that 
you  do  not  lose  the  thing  in  them  for  which  vou 
are  restraining  them.  Ton  must  see  to  it  that  thev 
do  not  lose  respect  for  the  Sabbath  through  the  fed- 
ing  that  it  it  a  priton-houtc  instead  of  a  delight — 
Beeeher. 

4748.  BESTBAINT,  Volnntaxy.  When  an  out- 
cast, without  a  guinea,  Coleridge  did  the  wisest  and 
most  conscientious  thing  he  ever  did,  and  which 
altered  the  destiny  of  his  whole  future  life.  After 
aome  correspondence  with  a  physician,  to  whom  he 
revealed  his  situation,  he  became  an  inmate  of  the 
family  of  Dr.  Oilman,  of  Highgate.  There  he  lived 
for  thirty  years,  restored  by  loving  and  respectful 
treatment  and  moral  and  medical  care  and  restraint 
He  entered  the  house  an  humble  penitent,  the  slave 
of  opium.  He  dwelt  there  for  almost  a  generation, 
living,  and  at  length  dying,  a  Christian ;  and  he 
earnestly  desired  Uiat  after  his  death  a  full  state- 
ment of  liis  case  might  be  laid  before  the  world. 

4748.  BESULTS,  Bpiritiial,  eaanot  be  taken 
away.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  an  intelligent 
lady  which,  I  confess,  pained  me.  In  reply,  I  told 
her  there  was  one  thing  of  which  she  could  not 
deprive  me — the  certainty  of  having  done  her  mueh 
good ;  that  having  listened  for  years  with  reliance 
and  trust,  the  truths  of  feeling  and  life — cannot  be 
separated  from  her  being — ^must  grow  and  produce 
a  harvest  which  I  thaU  daim  hereafter  at  my  harveit, 
and  of  which  no  power  in  the  xmiveiee  can  rob  me. 
— Rcberiton,  of  Brighton, 

4744.  BESULTS,  to  be  dedslTe.  When  Nelson 
found,  after  a  long  search,  the  French  fleet  at 
Alexandria,  he  prepared  for  battle,  and  exdaimed 
that  before  the  morrow  his  fate  would  be  a  peerage 
or  WettmiTUter  Abbey,— LitUe*t  Bittorieal  Lightt. 


4746.   BESUBBECnOK,  Argument  for.     An 

evangelist  met  a  glassworker  at  a  house  which  he 
was  wont  to  visit    The  mistress  of  the  house  said, 

"  BCr.  H ,  my  brutber-in-law  here  is  an  infidel" 

"  Impossible,"  said  H ;  "  there  aie  no  infidels 

in  the  world.  There  may  be  unbelief  in  this  or 
that  superstition,  but  every  one  believes  in  the 
resuneotion  and  eternal  life."  "That  is  just  my 
difficulty,'*  said  the  youne  man.  "  IJind  it  hard  to 
bdieve  in  the  returreetion,*  *'I  had  the  same  feeling,*' 
said  the  evangelist,  "  when  I  was  planting  my  beans 
some  time  since.  '  Is  it  possible,'  said  I  to  m3rBelf, 
'that  such  dry  things  can  live  again?'  I  believed 
in  their  resurrection,  though  I  could  not  reason  out 
the  matter.  And  in  spite  of  mv  not  being  able  to ' 
explain  it,  they  did  rise  again."  "Yes,"  said  the 
young  man;  "but  man,  when  buried,  remains  where 
he  is  laid."  "  Then  man  is  of  less  worth  in  God's 
eyes  than  a  bean,"  said  the  evangelist,  and  he  went 
on  to  show  that,  as  the  bean  is  raised  by  a  power 
outside  itself,  so  it  will  be  with  man.  On  his  quot- 
ing from  Corinthians  about  Christ  being  seen  after 
His  resurrection  by  Peter  and  others,  he  was  told, 
"  Yes ;  but  they  were  His  partisana."    Whereupon 

H said,  turning  to  Matthew,  "  Were  the  judges 

and  the  soldiers  alK>  His  partisans  ?  They  were  tiie 
first  to  believe."  "True,"  said  the  young  man; 
"there  is  more  to  be  said  for  than  against  the 
resurrection." 

4746.  BESUBBECnON,  Hope  of.  "  Alexander," 
says  one  of  these  relics  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome^ 
"  is  not  dead,  but  lives  above  the  stars."  Epitaphs 
of  this  kind  should  be  read  in  contrast  with  the 
desponding  tone  of  letters  written  by  Cicero  and  his 
friend  Sulpicius  respecting  bereavements,  and  the 
entire  absence  of  cheering  expectations  beyond  the 
grave  expressed  by  the  rites  of  pagan  sepulture. 
We  can  never  forget  a  long  corridor  in  the  Vatican 
Museum  exhibiting  on  the  one  side  epitaphs  and 
emblems  of  departed  heathens  and  their  gods,  and 
on  the  other  side  mementoes  of  departed  Christians. 
Face  to  face  they  stand,  engaged,  as  it  were,  in 
conflict,  the  two  armies  clinging  to  their  respective 
standards ;  hope  against  despair— death  swallowed 
up  in  victory.  Opposite  to  lions  seizing  on  horses, 
emblems  of  destruction,  are  charming  sculptures  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  bearing  home  the  Inst  lamb— a 
sign  of  salvation. — Br,  Stottghton  {abridged,) 

4747.  BESUBBECTION,  How  convinced  of:  A 
man  of  intelligence,  but  of  a  very  sceptical  turn,  had 
many  conversations  with  his  dergyman,  and  was 
always  stumbling  at  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 
At  length  they  were  separated.  The  clergyman 
did  not  meet  the  sceptic  for  years.  Meanwhile 
the  grace  of  God  came  into  his  heart  and  he  was 
converted.  The  first  time  he  met  his  former  friend 
the  clergyman  said,  "  Well,  my  dear  sir,  and  what 
do  you  tiiink  now  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion?" "Oh,"  said  he,  "two  words  from  Paul 
conquered  me.  Do  you  see  this  Bible  ?  and  will  you 
read  the  words  upon  the  clasp  that  shuts  it  f  "  The 
clergyman  read,  engraved  on  the  silver  clasp,  "  Thou 
fool/"  " There,"  said  he,  " are  the  words  that  con- 
quered  me ;  it  was  no  argument,  no  satisfying  my 
objections,  but  God  convincing  me  that  I  was  a 
fool ;  and  thenceforward  I  determined  that  I  would 
have  my  Bible  clasped  with  these  words,  and  never 
again  would  come  to  the  consideration  of  its  sacred 
mysteries  but  through  their  medium.— ilffierioaii 
Paper, 
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4748.  BEBUItBECTION,  illiutratecL  In  Dr. 
Brown's  work  on  the  resurrection  there  is  a  beauti- 
ful parable  from  Halley.  The  story  b  of  a  servant 
who,  receiving  a  silver  cup  from  his  master,  suffers 
it  to  fall  into  a  vessel  of  aqtuifortii,  and  seeing  it 
disappear,  contends  in  argument  with  a  fellow- 
servant  that  its  recovery  is  impossible,  until  the 
master  comes  on  the  scene,  and  infuses  salt  water, 
which  precipitates  the  silver  from  the  solution ;  and 
then,  by  melting  and  hammering  the  metal,  he  re- 
stores it  to  its  original  shape.  With  this  incident  a 
joeptio— one  of  whose  great  stumbling-blocks  was 
the  resurrection — ^was  so  struck,  that  he  ultimately 
renounced  his  opposition  to  the  gospel,  and  became 
apartaker  of  the  Christian  hope  of  immortality. — 
fV,  R  OrafU. 

4749.  RESUBBSCnOS;  Inuig*  «£  The  church- 
yard at  Oberfaofen,  Switmrland,  was  remarkable  for 
tba  Buaplidty  of  the  little  remembrance-posts  set 
upon  the  graves.  One  who  had  been  too  poor  to 
put  up  an  engraved  brass  plate,  or  even  a  painted 
board,  had  written  with  ink  on  paper  the  birth  and 
d^ath  of  the  being  whose  remains  were  below ;  and 
this  had  been  fastened  to  a  board  and  mounted  on 
the  top  of  a  stick  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  the 
paper  being  protected  by  a  .little  edge  and  roof. 
Such  was  the  simple  remembzanoe;  but  Nature 
had  added  her  pathos,  for  under  the  shelter  by  the 
writing  a  eaterpiUar  had  fasUned  iitelf,  and  passed 
into  its  death-like  state  of  a  chrysalis,  and  having 
ultimately  assumed  its  final  state,  it  had  winged  its 
way  from  the  spot,  and  had  left  the  corpse-like 
relics  behind.  How  old  and  how  beautiful  is  this 
figure  of  the  resurrection  ! — Life  of  Faraday, 

4700.  BEStJBBECnON,  Oppofltion  to  dootrine 
of.  In  the  city  of  Hanover  is  a  graveyard  which 
has  been  closed  for  a  number  of  years — ^the  Garden 
Churohyard.  Owing  to  its  antiquated  monuments 
and  the  fact  of  its  being  the  resting-place  of  a 
number  of  celebrated  characters,  it  awakens  the 
liveliest  curiosity.  Charlotte  Kestner  (Werther's 
Lotte)  is  buried  here.  A  few  paces  east  of  the 
unassuming  little  chureh  in  the  graveyard  is  a 
monument  tottering  from  its  foundations.  It  is 
bniH  in  the  form  of  steps,  and  the  massiye  stones 
are  secured  by  heavy  iron  clasps.  The  monument 
was  erected  in  the  year  1782.  Besides  the  usual 
family  inscriptions,  at  the  base  of  the  monument 
are  engraved  these  arrogant  lines : — "  ThtwepMkrt^ 
purchoied  far  all  eternity,  it  noi  permitted  to  be 
opened*"  Opposed  to  this  determination  of  man,  a 
beech-seed,  perhaps  carried  by  the  wind,  found  its 
way  into  a  crevice  of  the  foundation.  In  the  course 
of  years  this  little  seed  grew  to  be  a  strong,  luxuriant 
tree,  mocked  the  proud  inscription  on  the  monument, 
raised  the  massive  stones  from  their  foundation, 
and  rent  the  strong  iron  clasp  asunder.  This  open 
grave  reminds  the  visitor  of  the  mutability  of  earthly 
scenes,  and  the  fallacy  of  man's  resolution  to  project 
plans  to  last  for  '*  all  eternity." 

476L  BESTTBRECmOK,  Promise  of.  Mr.  James 
Nesbitt,  a  pious  man  in  Berwick,  used,  when  a  boy, 
to  attend  all  the  funerals  which  it  was  in  his  power 
to  witness,  and  would  cry  when  he  could  not  get  an 
opportunity.  At  one  time,  in  his  very  early  yean, 
he  was  unhappy  in  his  mind,  from  an  apprehension 
that  if  his  body  were  laid  under  a  large  tombstone 
it  would  be  prevented  from  rising  again  and  getting 
to  heaven.    One  day,  when  standing  at  the  gate  of 


the  churohyard,  he  observed  an  old  lama  man  shake 
his  crutch  and  say,  **0  ye  meikle  stones,  ye  shall 
be  all  broken  to  pieces  on  the  morning  of  the  resnr- 
rection."  This  remark,  together  with  these  words 
of  our  Lord,  pronounced  by  the  clergyman  in  read- 
ing the  burial  service,  *'  I  am  the  Rmrrection  and 
the  Life ;  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live ;  and  whosoever  liveth  and 
believeth  in  me  shall  never  die,"  greatly  relieved 
his  mind. — Swiday-iehool  ChronieU, 

4708.  BBSUBBEOTION,  Boaliilng.  Hadra,  an 
Abyssinian  convert,  was  brought  to  England  to  be 
educated  as  a  missionary.  Tne  climate,  however, 
was  fatal  to  him.  The  youth  took  cold,  and  bemne 
very  ilL  At  length  it  was  seen  that  he  eoold  not 
live  long.  He  wished  to  ntuni  to  Abyasiniak  to 
tell  his  friends  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  hia 
soul ;  yet  he  vras  willing  to  die.  '*  I  shall  be  gone 
in  a  short  time,"  be  said.  When  asked  where  he 
was  going,  he  replied,  "First  to  the  grave ;  then  I 
shall  rise  again  with  a  clear  understanding — ^not  so 
dark  am  it  ia  now.  I  shall  see  the  Lord  Hhnself, 
and  know  all  truths  clearly,  clearly."  His  last 
words  were,  " I  am  going  to  heaven." 

4768.  BESUBBECTION,  Boaliaing.  Sitting  down 
beside  this  great  man,  Mnkaba,  the  South  African 
chief,  illustrious  for  war  and  'oonqoesti  and  amidst 
nobles  and  counsellors,  including  rain-maken  and 
others  of  the  same  order,  I  stated  to  him  that  my 
object  was  to  tell  him  my  news.  In  the  course  of 
my  remarks  the  ear  of  the  monarch  caught  the 
startling  sound  of  a  resurrection.  "  What  I "  he 
exolainied  with  astonishment;  "what  are  these 
words  about  l—the  dead,  the  dead  ariee  f  "  "  Yes,** 
was  my  reply,  "all  the  dead  shall  arise."  <*  Will 
my  father  arise?"  "Yes,"  I  answered,  "youi 
father  will  arise."  "  Will  all  the  slain  in  batUe 
arise!"  <*  Yes."  "And  will  aU  that  have  been 
killed  and  devomed  by  lions^  tigers,  hynnai^  and 
crocodiles  again  revive?"  "Yes;  and  come  to 
judgment"  "And  will,  those  whose  bodies  have 
been  left  to  waste  and  to  wither  on  the  desert 
plains  and  scattered  to  the  winds  again  arise?" 
he  asked  me,  with  a  kind  of  triumph,  as  if  he  had 
now  fixed  me.  "Yes,"  I  replied  ;**not  one  wUl  be 
left  behind."  This  I  repeated  with  increased  em- 
phasis. After  looking  at  me  for  a  few  moments 
he  turned  to  his  people,  to  whom  he  spoke  with 
stentorian  voice — "  Hark,  ye  wise  men,  whoever  is 
among  you,  the  wisest  of  past  generations,  did  ever 
your  ears  hear  such  strange  and  nnheard-of  news  ?  " 
Makaba  then  turning  himself  to  me,  and  laying  hia 
hand  on  his  breast,  said,  "Father,  I  love  you 
much.  Your  presence  and  your  visit  have  made 
my  heart  white  as  milk.  The  words  of  your  mouth 
are  sweet  as  honey,  but  the  words  of  a  resurrection 
are  too  great  to  be  heard.  I  do  not  wish  to  hear 
again  about  the  dead  rising.  The  dead  cannot 
arise!  The  dead  must  not  arise!"  "Why,"  I 
inquired,  "can  so  great  a  man  refuse  knowledge, 
and  turn  away  from  wisdom  ?  Tell  me,  my  friend, 
why  I  must  now  add  to  words,  and  speak  of  a 
resurrection?"  Raising  and  uncovering  his  arm, 
which  had  been  strong  in  battle,  and  shsJdng  his 
hand  as  if  quivering  a  spear,  he  replied,  "  I  have 
slain  my  thousands,  and  thaU  they  ariief" — Moffat. 

4704.  BESUBBECnOK,  Symbolfl  ot  A  monu- 
ment erected  to  the  memory  of  a  Spanish  lady  was 
of  peculiar  and  happy  design.     It  represented  a 
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fnll-BiEe  marble  coffin,  with  the  lid  burst  opeo, 
ceTealing  the  place  where  the  body  had  lain.  A 
^ible  and  a  eroas  lay  in  the  vacant  place  upon  the 
gra?e-clothe«,  and  on  the  indde  of  the  half-raised 
fid  theae  words  were  graven :  "Notk  €tt  hie,  $ed 
raurrexit.  "—BurriU, 

476S.  BESUBBECnON,  The  change  in,  uiiici- 
pated.  Passing  by  a  honse  a  short  time  since  I 
noticed  the  intimation,  "This  House  to  Let." 
"  How  is  this  t  Is  the  former  tenant  dead  ? "  I 
asked.  "  Oh  no,  sir,"  said  the  caretaker ;  "  he  has 
removed  to  a  larger  honse  in  a  better  situation." 
Even  thus,  as  we  look  upon  the  day  tenement  in 
which  some  loved  Christian  friend  has  dwelt^  we 
answer,  "  No,  he  is  not  dead,  but  removed  into  the 
endnring  house  in  '  the  better  country,'  where  the 
'  better  resurrection '  is,  and  where  eternal  life  is." 
— Henry  Variejf» 

4756.  BESUBBECnOK,  The  natoraL  The  day 
dies  into  a  night,  and  is  buried  in  silence  and  dark- 
ness ;  in  the  next  morning  it  appeareth  again  and 
reviveth,  opening  the  grave  of  darkness,  rising  from 
the  dead  of  night :  this  is  a  diurnal  resurrection. 
As  the  day  dies  into  night,  so  doth  the  summer 
into  winter;  the  sap  is  said  to  descend  into  the 
root,  and  there  it  lies  buried  in  the  ffround ;  the 
earth  is  covered  with  snow  or  crusted  with  frost, 
and  becomes  a  general  sepulchre  ;  when  the  spring 
appeareth  all  b^n  to  rise ;  the  plants  and  flowers 
peep  out  of  their  graves,  revive,  and  grow,  and 
nourish  :  this  is  the  annual  resurrection.  The  com 
by  which  we  live,  and  for  want  of  which  we  perish 
with  famine^  is,  notwithstanding,  cast  upon  the 
earth  and  buried  in  the  ground  with  a  design  that 
it  may  corrupt,  and  being  corrupted,  may  revive 
and  multiply ;  our  bodies  are  fed  by  this  constant 
experiment,  and  we  continue  this  present  life  by 
succession  of  resurrections.  Thus  all  tiungi  are 
repaired  by  corrupting,  are  preterved  fly  pe^ehing, 
and  revive  0y  dying  ;  and  can  we  think  that  man, 
the  lord  of  all  these  things  which  thus  die  and 
revive  for  him,  should  be  detained  in  death  as  never 
to  live  again  t— 2>r.  Jehn  Peairmn, 

4767.  BCTAUATION,  Bight  ideas  of.  In  West- 
ern Africa  the  Church  Missionary  Society  have  a 
school  for  poor  negro  children.  A  little  eirl  who 
attended,  when  one  of  her  fellow-pupils  had  beaten 
her,  was  asked,  "  Did  you  beat  her  agam  ! "  She 
answered,  *'  No  ;  I  left  thai  to  Ood." 

4768.  BETAUATION,  sospended  for  the  pre- 
■ent.  A  priest  once  chanced  to  hear  unperceived, 
a  fierce  verbal  onslaught  by  one  market-woman  on 
another,  in  the  course  of  which  every  effort  of 
rhetoric  was  made  to  provoke  retaliation,  but  with- 
out effect  '<  Go  on,  go  on,*'  at  last  said  the 
matron  attacked;  "ye  know  I'll  not  answer  ye, 
because  I*ve  been  to  confession  this  morning,  and 
Fm  in  a  state  of  graoeu  But  wait  till  I  get  out 
efik" 

4769.  BETTBKMBNT,  a  Ghxiatian'a  necessity. 
Komanhits  are  accustomed  to  secure  what  they  call 
"Retreats,"  where  a  number  of  priests  will  retire 
for  a  time  into  perfect  quietude,  to  spend  the  whole 
of  the  time  in  fasting  and  prayer,  so  as  to  inflame 
their  souls  with  ardour.  We  may  learn  from  our 
adversaries.  It  would  be  a  great  thing  every  now 
and  then  for  a  band  of  truly  spiritual  brethren  to 


spend  a  day  or  two  with  each  other  in  real  burning 
sgony  of  prayer. — Spurgeon. 

4760.  BETIBEMENT,  and  meditation,  Influence 
of.  A  farmer  was  on  his  death-bed  lately,  and  he 
called  in  his  son.  The  boy  was  careless  ;  he  would 
not  take  death  into  account  H'e  wanted  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  life,  and  he  took  no  heed  for  the 
future.  The  old  man  said, "  My  son,  I  want  to  ask 
you  one  favour,  and  that  is,  when  I  am  dead  I  w.KDt 
you  to  promise  me  you  will  come  into  this  room  for 
five  minutes  every  day  for  thirty  days.  You  are  to 
come  alone — ^not  to  bring  a  book  with  you — and  sit 
here."  The  thoughtless  young  man  promised  to 
do  it  The  father  died.  The  first  thing  when  he 
went  into  that  room  that  he  thought  of  was  his 
father's  prayer,  his  father's  words,  and  his  father's 
God,  and  before  the  five  minutes  expired  he  was 
crying  out,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  1   — Moody. 


',  Veoassity  for.    It  is  told 


orymg  out^ 

4761. 

of  Claus  Harms,  the  preacher  who  wan  most  blessed 
in  the  first  half  of  our  century,  that  he  related  to 
a  Quaker  how  much  daily  he  bad  to  speak.  The 
Quaker  listened ;  and  when  brother  Harms  had 
finished  his  narration  he  asked,  *'  Brother  Harms, 
if  thou  speakest  so  much,  when  art  thon  quiet  ? 
and  wfteii  doth  the  Spirit  of  Qod  speak  to  theet" 
Harms  was  so  impressed,  that  from  that  time  for- 
ward he  passed  a  certain  portion  of  each  day  in 
retirement— Pro/essor  Gete, 

4765.  BETBEAT,  A  masterly.  Loudon  covered 
the  retreat  of  his  army  after  the  battle  of  Liegnitz  in 
so  masterly  a  manner  that  his  opponent,  Frmierick, 
ezdaimed,  "We  must  learn  how  to  retreat  from 
London ;  he  leaves  the  field  like  a  conqueror." 

4768.  BETBIBUTION,  A  Jnst.  A  bishop  said 
to  Louis  XL  of  France,  "  Make  an  iron  cage  for  all 
those  who  do  not  think  as  we  do— an  iron  cage  in 
which  the  captive  can  neither  lie  down  nor  stand 
straight  up."  It  was  fashioned — the  awful  instru- 
ment of  punishment  After  a  while  the  bishop 
offended  Louis  XL,  and  for  fourteen  years  he  was 
in  that  same  cage,  and  could  neither  lie  down  nor 
stand  up.  It  is  a  poor  rule  that  will  not  work  both 
ways.  *'  With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be 
measured  to  yon  again." — Talmage, 

4764.  BEVELATION,  above  hnmaa  natnre.  It 
is  an  historical  fact  which  has  not  been  suflSciently 
noticed,  that  human  nature  i$  dboaye  hdow  revdaHon, 
This  fact  indicates  the  Divine  origin  of  revelation. 
Great  discoveries  are  usually  the  product  of  pre- 
ceding ages  of  thought  One  mind  develops  the 
idea ;  but  it  is  the  fruit  of  the  age  ripened  in  that 
mincL  A  pearl  is  found,  but  the  location  had  been 
indicated  by  previous  researches.  But  revealed 
religion  is  something  different  from  this.  It  is 
separate  from  and  superior  to  the  thought  of  the 
age.  It  calls  the  wisdom  of  the  world  foolishness, 
and  introduces  a  new  stand-point,  and  starting- 
point,  around  which  it  gathers  what  was  valuable 
in  the  old,  and  destroys  the  remainder. — /.  B. 
Walker. 

4766.  BEVELATIOV,  Necessity  of.  Neither 
Zoroaster  nor  Numa  nor  Mohammed,  nor  any 
others  who  have  misled  the  nations,  profess  to  come 
by  their  systems  from  the  devices  or  imaghiationa 
of  their  own  brain,  but  to  have  derived  them  from 
secret  revelations  made  to  them  by  those  powers  to 
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whom  they  lotight  to  gather  in  the  reference  and 
obedience  of  men.  It  hath  been  left  to  this  age  to 
think  thejf  can  hi  rdigiout  5y  ntOure  without  any 
revelation.— ^icortf  Irvmg, 

4766.  BEVERENCE,  cannot  be  expreiMd  ont- 
wazdly.  Lyoargcu,  being  asked  why  he  had  com- 
manded offering!  of  luch  little  valae  to  be  made  to 
the  godi,  replied,  "  In  order  that  we  may  no^  ceoMt 
to  h^Mwr  (Mm."— iToroMe  SmUk. 

4767.  BEVEBEHCE,  may  be  nMrdy  outward. 
Some  travellen  were  onoe  at  Venice  on  a  high 
feitivaL  On  inch  days  the  shop-Bhnttera  are  shut 
and  the  people  are  supposed  to  be  keeping  the  day 
holy.  On  going  into  the  square  of  San  Mmtoo,  how- 
ever, where  all  the  shops  are,  their  disappointment 
vanished.  The  shopsi  indeed,  were  shut,  but  on 
looking  closely  at  one,  they  perceived  signs  of  buy- 
and  selling  going  on  inside.  They  stepped  in,  and 
found  other  persons  there  on  the  same  errand  as 
themselves.  Oviwardly  thae  tradetpeopU  wert  rever- 
ttUial,  inwardly  they  were  not— Afv.  0,  LUUng, 

4766.  REVIVAL,  Beginning  of.  A  church  in 
Western  Maryland,  where  the  pastor  had  died,  had 
gone  down  to  a  very  destitute  condition.  What 
members  remained  were  worldly  and  prayerless. 
Where  was  help  to  come  from  t  One  Christian 
there  received  the  impreaum  strongly  that  he  must 
try  to  have  a  revival  He  got  a  small  prayer- 
meeting  started;  but  church  members,  insteaa  of 
helping,  opposed  him.  They  prayed  and  wrestled 
and  struggled,  but  the  prospect  seemed  dark ;  no 
encouragement.  Yet  his  faith  was  firm,  unmoved 
by  opposition.  At  last  a  few  persons  became  serious, 
and  the  work  increased.  Numbers  crowded  into 
the  meetings.  The  church  became  awakened  and 
aroused.  Some  of  the  church-members  who  had 
ridiculed  the  little  prayer  meeting  were  touched 
with  the  heavenly  flame  and  came  out  as  inquirers. 
Though  for  years  church-members,  they  found  they 
had  no  religion.  The  revival  still  spread.  The 
neighbourhood  was  roused  up  to  seeking  eternal 
life.  For  eight  weeks  the  spiritual  awakening  con- 
tinued. It  did  not  cease  then.  One  hundred  and 
one  converts  came  to  the  Lord  in  that  revival 
Seventy  joined  that  one  church.  The  converts  in 
this  revival  became  working  Christians,  and  showed, 
by  the  fruits  of  holiness  and  diligence  in  the  cause 
of  Christ,  that  the  revival  was  a  genuine  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. — ChritUan  Age  {condemed), 

4769.  REVIVAL,  Beginning  of.  I  remember  the 
first  revival  I  had  in  a  church  of  which  I  was  pastor. 
I  had  been  labouring  at  Terre  Haute  in  a  revival — 
the  first  that  I  ever  worked  in— and  I  came  home 
full  of  fire  and  zeal,  praying  all  the  way.  There 
was  a  prayer  that  began  in  Terre  Haute  and  ended 
in  Indianapolis,  eighty  miles  apart  I  recollect 
that^  when  I  got  home  and  preached,  I  gave  an 
account  of  what  I  had  seen  in  Terre  Haute.  The 
next  night  I  began  a  series  of  protracted  meetings. 
The  room  was  not  more  than  two-thirds  full,  and 
the  people  were  apparently  dead  to  spiritual  things. 
On  the  second  night  I  called  for  persons  who  would 
like  to  talk  with  me  to  remain.  I  made  a  strong 
appeal ;  but  only  one  person — a  poor  German  ser- 
vant-girl— stopped.  All  the  children  of  my  friends, 
the  young  people  that  I  knew  very  well,  got  up  and 
went  out ;  all  went  out  except  this  one  servant-girl, 
who  answered  to  my  sermon  call    I  remember  that 


there  shot  through  me  a  spasm  of  rebellion.  I  had 
a  sort  of  feeling,  **  For  what  was  all  this  precious 
ointment  spilled  t  Such  a  sermon  as  I  had  preached, 
such  an  appeal  as  I  had  made,  with  no  result  but 
thii  I "  In  a  second,  however,  almost  quicker  than 
a  flash,  there  cq[>ened  to  me  a  profound  sense  of  the 
value  of  any  child  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  This 
was  Christ  s  child ;  and  I  was  so  impressed  witii 
the  thought  that  anything  of  His  was  unspeakaUj 
predons  beyond  any  conception  which  I  could  form 
that  tears  came  into  my  eyes  and  ran  down  my 
cheeks,  and  I  had  the  feeling  to  the  very  marrow 
that  I  would  be  willing  to  work  all  my  days  among^ 
God's  people  if  I  could  do  any  good  to  the  lowest 
and  the  least  creature.  My  pride  was  all  gone,  my 
vanity  was  all  gone,  and  1  was  caught  up  into  a 
blessed  sense  of  the  love  of  God  to  men,  and  of  my 
relation  to  Christ ;  and  I  thought  it  to  be  an  un- 
speakable privilege  to  unloose  the  shoe-latchets  from 
the  poorest  of  Christ's  disciples.  And  otit  of  that 
spirit  came  the  natural  consequences. — Beeeker, 

4770.  SEVITALt  Ganao  ol  An  old  woman, 
sixty-five  years  of  age,  some  time  ago  was  con- 
verted. She  became  anxious  to  do  something  for 
the  Lord ;  but  what  to  do  she  could  not  tell,  as  she 
was  old  and  poor.  One  day  she  thought  of  a  plan. 
She  goi  the  children  of  the  village  to  her  home,  and 
began,  in  her  simple  way,  to  sing  with  them,  to 
talk  to  them,  and  then  to  pray.  As  the  children 
were  all  missed  from  the  streets  and  from  their 
homes,  their  mothers  began  to  wonder  where  they 
were,  and  went  to  seek  them.  They  found  them 
with  the  old  woman,  and  were  so  struck  with  the 
little  meeting  that  they  remained  to  hear  for  them- 
selves what  the  old  woman  had  got  to  say  about 
Jesus.  While  they  listened  their  husbands  came 
home,  and  finding  wives  and  children  absent,  they 
went  in  search  of  them,  and  found  them  all  safe  at 
the  old  woman's  house.  They  were  struck  with 
this  new  state  of  things,  and  listened  to  the  old 
woman's  story.  The  result  was  a  revival  broke 
out,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  converted. 
"  Grod  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world 
to  confound  the  wise." — 8.  Stafford, 

4771.  BtiVlVALi  Waiting  for.  Far  in  the  woods 
of  Maine,  in  these  winter  months,  there  are  a 
hundred  camps,  and  scores  of  axemen  are  busy 
cutting  down  the  huge  trees  and  measuring  the  logs 
and  sorting  them,  and  throwing  them  into  deep 
gullies,  where  they  will  lie  dry  and  undisturbed 
until  the  snow  melts  and  the  spring  floods  come ; 
and  then  they  will  be  borne  out  of  the  ravines  into 
the  ever  deep-flowing  river,  and  from  thence  to  some 
Penobscot  or  Kennebec,  snd  there  collected  together 
and  bound  in  mighty  rafts,  they  will  float  down  to 
the  tide-waters.  So  men  are  laying  dry  logs  along 
empty  channels,  hoping  that  some  revival  freshet 
vfUl  eome  and  sweep  them  down  to  the  deep  waters 
of  piety. — Beeeher, 

4772.  REVIVALS,  and  aaaaona  of  coldnoaa.  I 
remember  one  week  New  York  was  like  a  second 
Jerusalem  at  Pentecost  Merchants  ran  from 
counting-houses,  and  bankers  from  Wall  Street  and 
South  Street,  hungry  and  thirsty  for  an  hour  of 
noon-day  prayer ;  and  the  atmosphere  seemed  laden 
with  the  perfumes  of  the  Spirit,  as  I  saw  the 
orchards  of  England  a  short  time  since  laden  with 
the  sweet  apple-blossoms.  Of  the  thousands  that 
then  set  out  toward  Zion,  with  songs  of  joy  and 
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gladness,  how  many  have  held  oat,  and  who  have 
held  ont  ?  Only  those  who  gave  themselves  fully 
tip  to  Christ,  and  have  followed  Christ  fully  ever 
since ;  the  truly  regenerated  with  the  Spirit,  who 
have  learned  to  know  no  other  but  Christ,  and 
follow  no  other  but  Him.  The  church  gets  filled 
in  revival  seasons,  but  U  gets  winnowed  in  teasont  of 
coldness  and  indifference.  Only  sound  piety  holds 
out  and  keeps  fresh  at  times  when  woridliness 
abounds,  and  popular  and  fashionable  sins  poor  in 
like  a  flood. — J)r.  Ouyler  {condensed), 

4773.  BEVIVAL8,  how  killed.  I  remember, 
when  in  college,  during  a  remarkable  period  of 
religions  interest^  that  the  students  sent  a  com- 
mittee to  one  of  the  professors  asking  him  to  cut 
short  his  remarks  for  Christ's  saka'  He  did  so  for 
two  evenings  ;  but  on  the  third,  while  the  impeni- 
tent crowded  the  hall,  he  spoke  forty-five  minutes 
on  Formation  of  Character.  It  killed  the  revival. 
—JUv,  £.  P,  PowdL 

4774.  BEVOLXmONISTS,  and  Ghrist.  What 
is  yonr  name  f  place  of  abode  t  and  the  like,  Fou- 
quier  asks ;  according  to  formality.  "  My  name  is 
Danton,"  answers  he ;  '*  a  name  tolerably  known  in 
the  Revolution  ;  my  abode  will  soon  be  annihila- 
tion ;  but  I  shall  live  in  the  Pantheon  of  History." 
A  man  will  endeavour  to  say  something  forcible, 
be  it  by  nature  or  not  1  Camille  makes  answer, 
"My  age  is  that  of  the  bdn  Sans-cvloUe  Jims ;  an 
age  fatal  to  Revolutionists."  O  Camille,  Camille  ! 
And  yet  in  that  Divine  Transaction,  let  us  say, 
there  did  he,  among  other  things,  the  fatalest 
Reproof  ever  uttered  here  below  to  Worldly  Right- 
honourableness ;  "  the  highest  fact,"  so  devout 
Novalis  calls  it,  **  in  the  Rights  of  Man." — CaHyU's 
French  Jievdutian. 

4775.  REWARD,  A  fnll,  expected.  A  military 
gentleman  once  said  to  an  excellent  old  minister  in 
the  north  of  Scotland  who  was  becoming  infirm, 
"Why,  if  I  had  power  over  the  pension  list,  I 
would  actually  have  you  put  on  half-pay  for  your 
long  and  faithful  services.  He  replied,  *'  Ah,  my 
friend,  your  master  may  put  you  off  with  TuUf-pay^ 
but  my  Master  will  not  serve  me  so  meanly ;  He 
will  give  me  full  pay.  Through  grace  I  expect  a 
full  reward." — Clerical  Library. 

4776.  REWARD,  after  many  days.  Theoonver- 
■ation  was  running  upon  the  importance  of  doing 
small  things  thoroughly  and  with  the  full  measure 
of  one*8  ability.  This  Webster  illustrated  by  an  ac- 
count of  some  petty  insurance  case  that  was  brought 
to  him  when  a  young  lawyer  in  Portsmouth.  Only 
a  small  amount  was  involved,  and  a  twenty-dollar 
fee  was  all  that  was  promised.  He  saw  that  to  do 
bis  client  full  justice  a  journey  to  Boston,  to  consult 
the  law  library,  would  be  desirabla  He  would  be 
out  of  pocket  by  such  an  expedition,  and  for  the 
time  he  would  receive  no  adequate  compensation. 
After  a  little  hesitation  he  determined  to  do  his 
yery  best,  cost  what  it  might.  He  accordingly  went 
to  Boston  and  looked  up  the  authorities,  and  gained 
the  case.  Yean  after  this  Webster,  then  famous, 
was  passing  through  New  York.  An  important 
insurance  case  was  to  be  tried  the  day  after  his 
arrival,  and  one  of  the  counsel  had  suddenly  been 
taken  ilL  Money  was  no  object^  and  Webster  was 
begged  to  name  his  terms  and  conduct  the  case. 
"I  told  t^iem,"  eaid  Mr.  Webster,  *'that  it  was 


preposterous  to  expect  me  to  prepare  a  legal  argu- 
ment at  a  few  hours*  notice.  They  insisted,  how- 
ever, that  I  should  look  at  the  papers ;  and  this, 
^fter  some  demur,  I  consented  to  do.  Well,  it  was 
my  old  twenty-dollar  case  over  again ;  and,  as  I 
never  forget  anything,  I  had  all  the  authorities  at 
my  fingers'  ends.  The  Court  knew  that  I  had  no 
time  to  prepare,  and  were  astonished  at  the  range 
of  my  acquirements.  So,  you  see,  I  was  haiidsomdy 
paid  both  in  fame  and  money  for  that  ioumey  to 
Boston ;  and  the  moral  is,  that  good  work  %$  rewarded 
in  the  end,  though,  to  be  sure,  one's  own  self -approval 
should  be  enough." 

4777.  REWARDS,  In  Icind.  I  have  read  of  a 
devoted  sister  of  charity  who,  year  after  year,  attended 
a  division  of  the  army  of  France  in  every  campaign, 
to  care  for  the  wounded  and  watch  with  the  sick. 
Her  energy,  courage,  and  gentleness,  and  presence 
of  mind,  saved  many  lives  and  gained  her  the  rever- 
ence and  admiration  of  officers  and  men.'  '  On  the 
field  of  slaughter  and  agony  her  impartial  Christ- 
like compassion  made  no  distinction  between  her 
own  people  and  the  enemy ;  and  three  foreign  * 
empires — Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia — conferxisd 
upon  her  crosses  of  honour.  From  her  own  nation 
it  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  her  order  that  she 
should  receive  any  badge  or  decoration  as  a  reward 
for  her  services.  But  tne  gratitude  of  the  generous 
soldiers  found  out  a  way  to  remunerate  her  as 
beautiful  as  it  was  appropriate.  Knowing  well 
whence  her  lofty  pleasures  sprang,  they  petitioned 
and  obtained  for  her  from  the  Minister  of  War  the 
privilege  of  pardoning  every  year  tvfo  a^iminals  con- 
demned to  death.  This  is  what  I  mean  by  rewards 
in  kind.  It  gives  us,  I  think,  some  feeble  conception 
of  what  may  be  the  noble  joy  and  the  spiritual  re- 
compense of  heaven. — Munlington. 

4778.  RICH  man,  Folly  of.  The  Rev.  John 
Cooke,  of  Maidenhead,  when  travelling,  fell  in  with 
a  rich  farmer,  who  was  very  unwilling  to  listen  to 
any  serious  remarks  which  he  was  disposed  to  make^ 
and  at  length  said,  with  a  sneer,  "  1  don*t  like  re- 
ligion ;  and  I  tcld  you  soJ*  "  You  are  not  a  singular 
farmer,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Cooke.  "  I  have  read  of 
one  whom  you  greatly  resemble.  The  farmer  to 
whom  I  allude,  finding  his  ground  very  productive 
and  his  bams  too  small,  resolved  on  building  larger 
bams  and  filling  them ;  and  said  to  his  soul,  '  Soul, 
thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years ;  take 
thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.'  But  God  said 
unto  him,  '  Thou  fool  I  this  night  thy  soul  shall  be 
required  of  thee ;  then  whose  shall  those  things  be 
which  thou  hast  provided  ? '  Now,  sir,  I  think  you 
must  see  yourself  in  this  picture.  Here  is  a  farmer, 
very  rich,  living  to  himself  in  health,  ease,  and 
pleasure,  'without  God  in  the  world.'  No  doubt 
his  neighbours  envied  and  flattered  him ;  but  no 
one  dared  to  reprove  so  rich  a  man.  But  although 
he  thought  himself  wise,  and  others  wished  to  be 
like  him,  God  addresses  him  differently — *Thou 
fool  / '  Why,  sir,  do  yon  suppose  the  only  wise  God 
called  him  a  foolf "  He  was  silent  "But,  can- 
didly, do  not  you  think  he  was  a  fool  f  "  *'  I  shall 
not  say,  sir."  "  Well,  sir,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
hazard  an  opinion,  he  appears  a  fool — (1.)  Because  he 
preferred  his  body  to  his  souL  (2.)  Because  he  pre- 
ferred the  world  to  God :  '  Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry ' 
was  the  extent  of  his  aim.  (8. )  Because  he  preferred 
time  to  etemity : '  Thou  hast  goods  laid  up  for  many 
years.'    (4.)  Because  he  lived  as  if  he  should  norer 
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die,  and  whilst  premisiing  on  many  yean,  exposed 
his  soul  to  all  the  horrors  of  sadden  death,  without 
repentance,  without  forgiTeness,  without  holiness, 
without  hope." 

4779.  RICH  men,  and  Mngdnm  of  hoaTan.    In 

Oriental  cities  there  are  in  the  large  gates  small  and 
yery  low  apertures,  called  metaphorically  "needles* 
eyes,"  just  as  we  talk  of  windows  on  ship-board  as 
"  bulls  eyes."  These  entrances  are  too  narrow  for 
a  camel  to  pass  through  them  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
or  oTen  if  loaded.  When  a  loaded  camel  has  to  pass 
through  one  of  these  entrances,  it  kneels  down,  its 
load  is  removed,  and  then  it  shuffles  through  on 
its  knees.  ••  Yesterday,"  writes  Lady  Duff  Gordon 
from  Cairo,  *'  I  saw  a  camel  go  through  the  eye  of 
a  needle,  that  is,  the  low,  archwl  door  of  an  endosura 
Be  mutt  kned  and  bow  hit  head  to  enep  through; 
and  thus  the  rich  man  must  humble  himself/' 

478a  RICH  mail,  Uitla  happinaM  wltk    Big 

beUs  are  very  apt  to  be  poorly  cast  I  never  heard 
of  a  bell  which  weighed  a  neat  many  thousand 
.  pounds  which,  first  or  last,  did  not  break.  And 
what  a  sound  a  big  bell  that  is  broken  gives  !  If 
▼ou  take  these  overgrown  rich  men  and  ring  them, 
DOW  little  happiness  you  find  in  them ! — Beeeher, 

4781  BICHE8,  a  bordaii.  See  there,  two  snails ; 
one  hath  a  house,  the  other  wants  it ;  yet  both  are 
snails,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  case  is  the 
better ;  that  which  hath  a  house  hath  more  shelter, 
but  that  which  wants  it  hath  more  freedom ;  the 
privilege  of  cover  is  but  a  burden.  Tou  see,  if  it 
hath  but  a  stone  to  dimb  over,  with  what  stress  it 
draws  up  that  beneficial  load ;  and  if  the  passage 
prove  strait,  finds  no  entrance ;  whereas  the  empty 
snail  makes  no  difference  of  way.  Surely  it  is  alwayt 
on  ease,  and  tometimei  a  Aopptnetf ,  to  Kave  nothing  ; 
no  man  is  so  worthy  of  envy  as  he  that  can  be 
cheerful  in  want.  — Bithop  HwL 

4783.  RICHES,  and  benaTolaioe.  Some  years 
ago  there  was  a  person  who  collected  for-m  £ible 
Society.  One  of  his  subscribers  was  a  poor  widow. 
She  was  liberal  enough  to  give  a  guinea  a  year.  At 
length  she  came  unexpect^y  into  the  possession  of 
a  fortune.  When  the  collector  went  the  next  time 
he  thought  he  should  have  a  handsome  gift ;  but 
lo  1  she  gave  him  only  a  shilling.  "  How  is  this  t " 
said  he,  astonished.  "Why,"  she  replied,  "when 
I  was  poor  I  never  feared  being  poorer ;  but  now 
I  dread  coming  to  want  When  I  only  had  the 
shilling  means,  I  had  the  guinea  heart ;  but  now  I 
have  the  guinea  means,  I  have  only  the  shilling 
heart " — Denton, 

4788.  RICHES,  and  oomlng  to  Ohzlgfc.     An 

Indian,  on  being  asked  how  it  was  that  he  came 
into  the  kingdom  of  Christ  so  easily,  at  once  replied, 
"We  are  commanded  to  forsake  all.  The  white 
man  has  to  give  up  his  house ;  but  I  have  no  bouse. 
The  white  man  has  to  give  up  his  riches ;  but  I 
have  no  riches.  The  white  man  has  to  give  up  his 
farm  ;  but  I  have  no  farm.  Indian  has  nothing  to 
give  up  but  his  blanket ;  and  I  throw  off  my  blanket 
very  easily." — Beeoher, 

4784.  RICHES,  bring  inoreaae  of  troabla.  It 
is  recorded  of  Franklin,  that,  when  a  young  man 
expressed  his  surprise  that  a  gentleman  well  known 
to  them,  of  unbounded  wealth,  should  appear  more 


in  a  couBtiag-honsei,  the  Doctor  took  aa  apple  from 
the  fruit-basket  and  presented  it  to  a  litUe  child 
who  could  just  totter  about  the  room.  The  chDd 
could  scarcely  grasp  it  in  his  hand ;  he  then  gave 
it  another,  which  occupied  the  other  hand.  Then 
choosing  a  third,  remarkable  for  its  size  and  beauty, 
he  presented  that  alsa  The  child,  after  many  in- 
effectual attempts  to  hold  the  three,  dropped  the 
last  on  the  carpet  uid  burst  into  tearsi  "  See  there," 
said  Franklin ;  "  there  is  a  little  man  with  more 
riches  than  he  can  enjoy."  The  increase  of  painfol 
care,  anxiety,  and  trouble  generally  bear  at  least 
an  equal  proportion  to  the  increase  of  riches. 

4788.  RICHES,  bat  for  a  monioni.  Some  time 
ago  the  "Britannia,"  an  English  man-of-war,  was 
wrecked  off  the  coast  of  BrasiL  She  had  on  board 
a  large  number  of  kegs  filled  with  Spanish  dollars. 
Some  of  them  were  brought  on  deck  at  the  time  of 
the  wreck,  in  the  hope  that  there  might  be  »n 
opportunity  of  saving  them.  But  the  vessel  was 
gomg  to  pieces  so  fiwt,  that  it  was  soon  seen  the 
only  hope  of  saving  the  lives  of  those  on  board  was 
to  leave  everything  behind  and  get  into  the  boats. 
The  last  boat  was  about  to  push  off  from  the  sinking 
wreck,  when  a  young  midshipman  went  back  to  see 
if  ad^  one  was  still  on  board.  To  his  surprise,  there 
sat  a  sailor,  who  had  broken  open  the  heads  of  some 
of  these  kegs,  and  was  heaping  up  the  silver  dollars 
all  around  him.  "  What  are  you  doing  there  !  " 
shouted  the  midshipman.  "I>on't  you  know  the 
vessel  is  going  to  pieoes  and  will  sink  in  a  few 
moments  r*  "Let  her  go,"  said  the  foolish  man. 
"I've  lived  a  poor  wretch  all  my  life,  and  I'm 
determined  to  die  rich." — Rev.  Ridard  Newton, 

4788.  RICHES,  Dpngor  ot  When  Gatrick 
showed  Dr.  Johnson  his  fine  house,  gardens,  statues, 
pictures,  fta,  at  Hampton  Court,  what  ideas  did 
they  awaken  in  the  mhid  of  that  ^reat  man? 
Instead  of  a  flattering  compliment,  which  was  ez- 
peoted,  "Ah  I  David,  David,^'  said  the  Doctor,  "eAese 
are  the  thinge  wMeh  make  a  deatk-bed  terrUUe  /  " 

4787.  RICHES,  Daogor  ofl  I  remember,  when 
Mr.  Locke  of  Norbury  Park  first  came  over  from 
Italy,  and  old  Dr.  Moore,  who  had  a  high  opinion 
of  him,  was  crying  up  his  drawings,  and  asked  me 
if  I  did  not  think  he  would  make  a  great  painter 
I  said,  "No^  never  I "  "Why  not?"  "Because  he 
has  six  thousand  a  year."— Voaici  Noriheote, 


478a  RICHES,  Danger  of.  Mr.  Cecil  had  a 
hearer  who,  when  a  voung  man,  had  solicited  his 
advice,  but  who  had  not  for  some  time  had  an 

interview  with  him.    Mr.  C one  day  went  to 

his  house  on  horseback,  being  unable  to  walk,  and 
after  his  usual  salutations,  sddressed  him  thus : — 
"I  understand  you  are  very  dangerously  situated." 
Here  he  paused,  and  his  fnend  replied,  "  I  am  not 
aware  of  it  sir."  "  I  thought  it  was  probable  yon 
were  not ;  and  therefore  I  have  called  on  you.  / 
hear  you  are  getting  rieh  ;  take  care,  for  it  is  the 
road  bv  which  the  devil  leads  thousands  to  destruc- 
tion I  This  wss  spoken  with  such  solemnity 
and  earnestness,  that  it  made  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression. 

4789.  RICHES,  Bependenco  on.  God  only,  and 
not  wealth,  maintains  the  world ;  riehet  merely 
make  people  proud  and  lasg.  At  Venioe,  where 
the  richest  people  are,  a  horrible  dearth  fell  among 


anxious  after  business  than  the  most  assiduous  derk  |  them  in  our  time^  so  that  they  were  driven  to  call 
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upon  the  Turks  for  help,  who  sent  twenty-four 
galleys  laden  with  com ;  all  which,  well-nigh  in 
port,  sank  before  their  eyes.  Great  wealth  and 
money  cannot  still  hunger,  but  ratber  occasion 
more  dearth  ;  for  where  rich  people  are,  there 
things  are  always  dear.  Moreover,  money  makes 
no  man  right  merry,  but  much  rather  pensive  and 
full  of  sorrow ;  for  riches,  says  Christ,  are  thorns 
that  prick  people.  Tet  is  the  world  so  mad  that 
it  sets  therein  all  its  joy  and  felicity. — Luther*8 
Table  Talk. 

470a  RICHES,  IMsadnuitage  of.  The  children 
of  a  certain  family,  during  its  prosperity,  were  left 
in  the  nursery  under  the  diarge  of  servants.  When 
adversity  came  they  lived  "all  together."  One 
day  the  father  came  home  after  a  day  of  anxiety 
and  business  worry  ;  his  little  girl  dambered  upon 
his  knee,  and  entwining  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
said,  "Papa,  don't  get  rich  again.  You  did  not 
come  into  the  nursery  before,  but  now  we  can  come 
around  you,  to  get  on  your  knee  and  to  kiss  you. 
Don't  get  rich  again,  papa." 

4791.  BICHBS^  do  not  bring  oontontb   Does  not 

he  drink  more  sweetly  that  takes  his  beverage  in  an 
earthen  vessel  than  he  that  looks  and  searches  into 
his  golden  ohalioes  for  fear  of  poison,  and  looks  pale 
at  every  sudden  noise,  and  sleeps  in  armour,  and 
trusts  nobody,  and  does  not  trust  God  for  his  safety  f 
— Jeremy  Taylor. 

4799.  BICHE8,  do  not  bring  happinsn.  "Ton 
must  be  a  happy  man,  Mr.  Kothschild,"  said  a 
gentleman  who  was  sharing  the  hospitality  of  the 
first  Baron  Kothschild's  home,  and  who  was  marking 
its  superb  appointments.  ** Happy/  me  happy/" 
was  the  reply.  **  What  1  happy  when,  just  as  yon 
are  going  to  dine,  you  have  a  letter  placed  in  your 
hands  saying,  '  If  yoo  do  not  send  me  £500  I  will 
blow  your  brains  out  1 '    Happy  1  me  happy  1 " 

4798.  BICHE8,  Image  ofl  The  Greeks  spoke  of 
Flutus,  the  god  of  riches,  as  a  fickle  divinity,  repre- 
senting him  as  blind,  to  intimate  that  he  distributes 
his  favours  indiscriminately  ;  as  lame,  to  denote  the 
slowness  with  which  he  approaches;  and  winged, 
to  imply  the  velocity  with  which  he  flies  away. — 
Harrie, 

4794.  RICHES,  In  what  thoy  conalit.  Upon 
the  statue  of  Joseph  Brotherton  Is  the  inscription, 
"  A  man's  riches  consist  not  in  the  amount  of  his 
wealth,  but  in  the  fewness  of  his  wants." 

4796.  RICHES,  Love  of.  An  andent  writer* 
describing  a  miser  as  *'  ridily  poor,"  says  he  knew 
one  who  fell  into  a.  lethargy,  and  was  thought  to  be 
dead.  The  doctor  thought  so  toa  The  heir  was 
delighted ;  but,  to  make  all  certain,  the  doctor  re- 
quested that  a  table  might  be  brought  into  the 
room,  and  that  some  of  the  supposed  dead  man's 
coin  should  be  rattled  upon  it ;  whereupon  he  cried 
out,  '*  Wait  a  while ;  I  am  still  alive  1  '^ 

4798.  RICHES,  no  exciue  for  extraYaganoe. 
Zeno,  the  philosopher,  having  remonstrated  with 
certain  of  his  pupils  for  their  extravagance,  they 
excused  themselves  by  saying  that  they  were  rich 
enough  to  indulge  in  prodigality.  "Would  you," 
said  he,  "excuse  a  cook  that  should  over-salt  his 
meat  because  he  a  had  a  superabundance  of  salt  ? " 

4797.  RICHES,  often  come  too  latei    Among 


the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  I  was  walking  with 
some  of  the  passengers  to  relieve  the  overladen  stage, 
and  one  of  them  gave  .me  his  history.  He  said, 
*'  With  my  wife  I  came  to  California  twenty  years 
ago.  We  suffered  every  hardship.  I  went  to  the 
mines,  but  had  no  luck.  I  afterwards  worked  at  a 
trade,  but  had  no  luck.  Then  I  went  to  farming, 
but  had  no  luck.  We  suffered  almost  starvation. 
Everything  seemed  to  go  against  us.  While  we 
were  in  complete  poverty  my  wife  died.  After  her 
death  I  went  again  to  the  mines.  I  struck  a  vein 
of  gold  whichj  yielded  me  forty  thousand  dollars. 
I  am  now  on  my  way  to  San  Frandsoo  to  transfer 
the  mine,  for  which  I  am  to  receive  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars."  ** Then,"  said  I,  ''you  are  worth 
one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars. "  He  said, 
'*Yes;  but  U  eomee  too  late.  My  wife  is  gone. 
The  money  is  nothing  to  me  now." — Talmage, 

4798.  RICHES,  BometimeB  a  hindrance.  Many 
noble-minded  artists  have  preferred  following  the 
bent  of  their  genius  to  chaffering  with  the  pubUc  for 
terms.  Spagnoletto  verified  in  his  life  the  beauti- 
ful fiction  of  Xenofihon,  and  after  he  had  acquired 
the  means  of  luxury,  prrferred  wU/idramng  /Um- 
idf  from  their  if^%ienoe,  and  voluntarily  returned 
to  poverty  and  lalwur.  When  Michael  Angdo  was 
asksd  his  opinion  respecting  a  work  which  a  painter 
had  taken  great  pains  to  exhibit  for  profit^  he  said, 
"  I  think  that  hefwill  be  a  poor  fellow  so  long  as  be 
shows  such  an  extreme  eagerness  to  become  rich." 
— SmUee, 

4799.  RICHES,  Traae  oonne  of.  I  know  a  mason 
who  b^pm  business  not  so  very  long  ago  in  a  large 
provincial  town.  He  had  few  to  help  him,  and  no 
capital  save  a  pair  of  strong  arms  and  his  tools. 
An  old  mother  and  helpless  sisters  depended  upon 
him.  Yet  to-day  he  is  a  master-man  of  some  im- 
portance. The  brave  man  makes  no  secret  as  to 
how  this  came  about.  Grold  and  silver  his  mother 
had  none  to  give  him ;  but  she  knew  Christ,  to 
whom  all  thmgs  belong.  In  firm  trust  in  the 
Lord's  hdp  he  began  to  work,  and  he  has  never 
repented.  It  appears  strange  to  many  workmen, 
when  applying  at  this  shop  for  work,  to  be  asked 
the  following  question :  '*  Do  you  attend  the  house 
of  God?"  Many  have  had  to  go  away,  but  the 
question  would  remain,  and  at  last  they  have  re- 
turned to  give  a  joyful  "Yes." 

4800.  RICHES,  UBeleflaneis  of.  An  Arab  once 
lost  his  way  in  a  desert  His  provisions  were  soon 
exhausted.  For  two  days  and  two  nights  he  had 
not  a  morsel  to  eat.  At  last  he  came  to  a  place 
where  there  was  a  little  water  in  a  well,  and 
around  the  well's  mouth  the  marks  of  an  encamp- 
ment. Some  people  had  lately  pitehed  their  tento 
there,  and  had  gathered  them  up  and  gone  away 
again.  The  starving  Arab  looked  around  in  the 
hope  of  finding  some  food  that  the  travellers  might 
have  left  behind.  After  searching  a  while  he  came 
upon  a  little  bag,  tied  at  the  mouth,  and  full  of 
something  that  felt  hard  and  round.  He  opened 
the  bag  with  great  joy,  thinking  it  contained  either 
dates  or  nuts,  and  expecting  that  with  them  he 
should  be  able  to  satisfy  his  hunger.  But  as  soon 
as  he  saw  what  it  contained  he  threw  it  on  the 
ground,  and  cried  out  in  despair,  "/<  ie  onlypearU" 
He  lay  down  in  the  desert  to  die. 

4801.  RIGHTEOUS  and  wicked,  oontraated. 
Father  Taylor,  preaching  on  Moses  "choosing  ratber 
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t»  tfuffar  affliction  with  the  people  of  God  than  to 
enjoj  the  pleasares  of  tin  for  a  eeaeon,"  dwelt 
largely  on  the  last  point  first — ^the  pleatnres  of  sin. 
He  said,  "  Sinners,  you  have  your  fine  horses  and 
farms  and  houses ;  but  ii  it  for  a  teaaon.  Tou 
delight  in  your  ruffled  bosoms  and  gay  apparel 
and  ffilt  ornaments ;  but  it  is— /or  a  season.  Yon 
indole  in  your  unholy  appetities  and  passions, 
miming  riot  in  pleasurable  sin ;  but  it  is — for  a 
season,  —far  a  tecuon  /  "  Having  rung  these  solemn 
changes  for  some  time,  until  the  audience  was 
greatly  affected,  he  turned  to  the  Christian  side  of 
the  parallel — suffering  affliction  with  the  people  of 
Ciod.  *'  You  are  despised  of  your  rich  and  sinful 
neitrhbours ;  but  U  ii  far  a  season.  You  are  hated 
and  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake ;  but  it  is 
--far  a  teaton,  Yo«;  are  cast  out  as  evil,  and 
tri>dden  under  foot  of  men  :  it  i»  only  far  a  $e(Uon 
— for  a  season  !  '* — Life  of  Father  Taylor, 

4802.  BIGHTEOUB,  BlewMdnssi  of.    One  day  at 
court  the  Prince  of  Wales  asked  Lady  Charlotte 

E ,  "  Where  is  my  Lady  Huntingdon,  that  she 

is  so  seldom  here  ? "  The  lady  of  fashion  replied, 
with  a  sneer,  "  I  suppose  praying  with  her  beggars." 
The  Prince  shook  his  head,  and  said,  **Lady 
Charlotte,  when  I  am  dyinff  I  think  I  shall  be 
happy  to  seize  the  skirts  of  Ladv  Huntingdon's 
mantle  to  cany  me  up  with  her  to  heaven." 

4808.  BIGHTEOUB,  End  ot  Knox  was  no  longer 
able  to  walk  to  church  or  ascend  the  pulpit  without 
helpi  Yet  he  was  as  watchful  and  fearless  as  ever. 
His  friends  feared  for  his  life.  The  castle  was  full 
of  Hamiltons,  all  thirsting  for  his  blood.  He  was 
shot  at  through  the  window  of  his  own  house.  But 
he  was  totally  unconscious  of  fear.  At  length  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  leave  Edinburgh,  on  the 
ground  that  his  longer  continuance  there  would 
involve  the  lives  of  his  friendai  He  went  to  St 
Andrews.  James  Melville,  who  was  then  a  student, 
has  preserved  for  us  in  his  diary  a  very  graphic 
account  of  the  habits  and  appearance  of  the  great 
Reformer  at  this  tima  He  brings  the  scenes  vividly 
before  us.  We  see  the  tottering  old  man  walking 
and  sitting  in  the  yard  at  St  Salvator's  College, 
calling  the  students  around  him,  exhorting  them  to 
be  diligent  in  their  studies,  to  know  God  and  His 
work  in  the  country,  and  to  stand  by  tlie  "gude 
cause."  We  see  him  in  his  great  weakness  creeping 
to  the  kirk,  *' slowly  and  wearily,"  with  a  "  furring 
of  martics  about  his  neck  "  a  staff  in  one  hand,  and 
his  trusty  servant  supporting  him  on  the  other  side. 
We  see  him  lifted  bodily  by  two  men  into  the  pul- 
pit, and  then  leaning  wearily  upon  it  for  support 
We  hear  his  tremulous,  faltering,  uncertain  tones 
as  he  opens  the  text  We  listen  as  he  "proceeds 
moderately  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour;"  and 
then  entering  upon  his  application,  be  warms  and 
glows  until  he  makes  the  students  "  tremble  so  that 
they  cannot  hold  their  pens  to  write,"  and  kindling 
with  the  rush  and  momentum  of  his  thought,  the 
spirit  triumphing  over  the  half-dead  body,  we  see 
the  shrivelled  limbs  become  instinct  with  life  and 
energy,  and  the  whole  man  "  so  active  and  vigorous 
that  he  is  like  to  ding  the  pulpit,  and  fly  out  of  it" 
— Profe$torS,J,  WUton. 

4804.  BIQHTEOUS,  God's  dealing!  with.  A 
certain  apostate  once  said  to  Rabbi  Saphra,  "  It  is 
written,  *  Because  I  know  you  more  than  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  therefora  I  visit  upon  you  your 


iniquities.'  How  is  this  t  If  a  person  has  a  wild 
horse,  is  it  likely  that  he  would  put  his  dearest 
friend  upon  it,  tiiat  he  might  be  thrown  and  hurt  f  ** 
Rabbi  Saphra  answered,  'Suppose  a  man  lend 
money  to  two  persons ;  one  of  these  is  his  friend^ 
the  other  his  enemy.  He  will  allow  his  friend  to 
repay  him  in  instalments,  that^the  discharge  of  the 
debt  may  not  prove  oneroos ;  but  from  his  enemy 
he  will  require  the  amount  in  fulL  The  verse  yon 
quote  will  apply  in  the  same  manner ;  '  I  love  yoa  : 
therefore  will  I  visit  upon  your  iniquities  ; '  mean- 
ing, '  /  wUl  deal  with  you  for  them  at  they  occur,  little 
by  little,  by  which  means  yon  may  have  quittance 
and  happiness  in  the  world  to  coma" — Talmud. 

4806.  BIQHTB0U8,  Inharltaiioe  o£  Mr.  John 
Price,  a  pious  old  man,  was  walking  one  day  on  the 
road  from  his  farm  to  the  sanctuary,  with  the  New 
Testament  in  his  hand,  when  a  friend  met  him  and 
said,  "Good-morning,  Mr.  Price."  "Ahl  good- 
morning,"  replied  the  aged  pilgrim ;  "  I  am  reading 
my  Father's  will  as  I  walk  along."  "Well,  and 
what  has  He  left  yout"  said  his  friend.  "Why, 
He  has  bequeathed  me  a  hundredfold  more  in  this 
life,  and  in  the  world  to  come  life  everlasting." — 
Whiteerott, 

4808.    BIQHTBOnS,    Joy  of;   in  hMTsn.     It 

happened  once  when  Rabbi  Gamliel,  Rabbi  Eleazer, 
the  son  of  Azaria,  Rabbi  Judah,  and  Rabin  Aldba 
were  walking  together,  they  heard  the  shouts  and 
laughter  and  joyous  tones  of  a  multitude  of  people 
at  a  distance.  Four  of  the  Rabbis  wept ;  but 
Akiba  laughed  aloud.  "  Akiba,"  said  the  others  to 
him,  "  wherefore  dost  thou  laugh?'  These  heathen 
who  worship  idols  live  in  peace  and  are  merry, 
while  our  whole  city  lies  in  ruins;  weep^  do  not 
laugh."  *'  For  that  very  reason  I  laugh  and  am  glad," 
answered  Akiba.  *'  if  God  aUowt  thote  toho  trant- 
grett  Hit  vnU  to  Uve  happily  on  earth,  how  infinitely 
great  must  be  the  happiness  which  He  has  stored 
up  in  the  world  to  come  for  those  who  observe  His 
commands  I " — Talmudk 

4807.  BIOHTEOUB,  prefer  retiiemeiit  Mr. 
Wathen,  the  celebrated  oculist,  in  one  of  his  inter- 
views with  King  George  III.,  observed  to  His 
Majesty,  "I  have  often  thought  of  the  words  of 
Solomon  **  When  the  righteo%u  are  in  authority,  the 
people  rtyoice ; '  and  if  your  Majesty  could  alwrays 
appoint  servants  of  that  diaracter  the  vmce  of  re- 
joicing would  be  heard  throughout  the  empire." 
**  Wathen,"  replied  the  King,  "these  are  the  men 
I  have  sought;  but  when  I  have  required  their 
services  I  have  often  been  disappointed ;  for  I  find 
men  distinguished  by  habits  of  piety  prefer  retire- 
ment, and  that|  generally  spelling,  the  men  of 
the  world  must  transact  the  world's  business." — 
WhiUorott, 

4808.  BIOHTE0V8HE88,  Chzlrt'i^  Boittng  on. 
A  friend  happening  to  say,  "  I  suppose  yoa  make 
not  your  labours  for  the  good  of  the  Church  the 
ground  of  your  comfort,"  he,  with  a  sort  of  un- 
common earnestness,  replied,  " No,  no,  np  f  Hit  the 
finithed  rigJUeoutnett  of  Crhritt  which  is  the  only 
foundation  of  my  hope  ;  I  have  no  more  dependence 
on  my  labours  than  on  my  sins.  I  rather  reckon 
it  a  wonder  of  mercy  that  God  took  any  of  my 
labours  of  my  hand :  '  Righteousness  belongeth 
unto  Him,  but  unto  me  sluune  and  confusion  of 
face.'  "-—Ltfe  of  Rev.  John  Brown,  of  Haddington. 
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4809.  BIQETEOUSNESS,  Himgexlng  and  thint- 
Ing  after.  '"Blesaed  are  thej  which  do  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness;  for  they  shall  be 
filled.'  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  most  precious 
of  the  beatitudes/'  said  one  Christian  woman  to 
another.  ''I  think  so  too,"  was  the  response.  "I 
want  to  hunger  and  thirst  enough."  "But  the 
Bible  says  nothing  about  hungering  and  thirsting 
enough.  It  simply  says,  '  Biased  are  they  which 
do  hunger  and  thirst.'"  *'I  never  thought  of 
that  before."  **  Tou  do  really  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness,  do  you  not ? "  "I  am  sure  I 
do."  "Then  the  promise  is  yours,  and  if  you  take 
it  you  will  be  filled.  '  Aeoording  to  your  udth  will 
it  be  unto  you.' " 

4810.  RIGHTEOUSNESS,  in  minor  tbings. 
Just  as  the  quality  of  life  may  be  as  perfect  in  the 
minutest  animalculse,  of  which  there  may  be  mil- 
lions in  a  cubic  inch,  and  generations  may  die  in  an 
hour — just  as  perfect  in  the  smallest  insect  as  in 
**  behemoth,  biggest  bom  of  earth  ; "  so  righteous- 
ness may  be  as  completely  embodied,  as  perfectly 
set  forth,  as  fully  operative  in  the  tiniest  action  that 
I  can  do  BB  in  the  largest  that  an  immortal  spirit 
can  be  set  to  perform.  The  circle  that  is  in  a  gnat's 
eye  is  as  true  a  circle  as  the  one  that  holds  within 
its  sweep  all  the  stars ;  and  the  sphere  that  a  dew- 
drop  makes  is  as  perfect  a  sphere  as  that  of  the 
world.  All  duties  are  the  same  which  are  done 
from  the  same  motive ;  all  acts  which  are  not  so 
done  are  alike  sins. — Madaren. 

4811.  BIQHTE0TJSNE8S,  Our  own.  When 
Morales,  the  painter,  was  invited  by  Philip  the 
Second  to  court,  he  came  in  such  a  magnificent 
costume  that  the  King,  in  anger,  ordered  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  paid  him,  and  so  dismissed  him.  The 
next  time  they  met  he  appeared  in  a  very  different 
dress,  poor,  old,  and  hungry,  which  so  touched  the 
heart  of  the  King,  that  he  immediately  provided 
him  with  a  revenue  which  kept  him  in  comfort  for 
all  the  future.  So  when  men  come  to  the  throne 
of  grace  it  is  not  their  magnificence  but  their  very 
want  which  touches  the  heart  of  God. — B. 

4812.  BIGHTEOUSNESS,  Benonndng.   The  late 

Dr.   did  not  satisfy  by  his  preaching  the 

Calvinistic  portion  of  his  flock.  '*  Why,  sir,"  said 
they,  "we  think  you  dinna  tell  as  enough  about 
renouncing  our  ain  righteousness  1 "  "Renouncing 
your  ain  righteousness  1 "  vociferated  the  astonished 
Doctor.     "  /  never  saw  any  ye  had  to  renounce.*' 

4813.  BIGHTEOUSNESS,  Bobe  o£  The  noted 
Daniel  Burgess,  the  Nonconformist  minister,  onoe 
preaching  of  Job's  "  robe  of  righteousness,"  said,  "  If 
any  of  you  would  have  a  suit  for  a  twelvemonth, 
let  him  repair  to  Monmouth  Street ;  if  for  his  life- 
time, let  him  apply  to  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  but 
if  for  ail  eternity,  let  him  put  on  the  robe  of 
righteousness." — CUrieal  Anecaotei. 

4814.  BIGHTS,  Talk  about.  The  one  social 
movement  of  her  time  which  did  not  very  promptly 
attract  Mary  Carpenter  was  the  demand  for  female 
suffraga  Borrowing  a  remark  from  an  American 
lady,  she  used  laughingly  to  say,  "I  don't  talk  about 
my  righU;  1  take  them."— 2*.  L.  Whiteford, 

4810.  BIGHTS,  we  hold  straight  firom  God. 
When  the  letters  patent  were  delivered  to  Roy 
M'Donnell  of  Dunluce  from  Queen  Elizabeth  oon- 


firming  his  title  to  his  castle  and  estates,  it  is  said 
that  he  drew  his  sword,  and  hacking  the  parchment 
in  pieces,  thrust  it  into  the  fire,  indignantly  declar- 
ing that  the  lands  he  had  won  by  the  sword  should 
never  be  held  by  a  sheepskin. «  Are  there  not 
rights  we  hold  as  straight  from  Ood,  and  which  we 
should  as  jealously  guard  from  all  priestly  and 
human  interference  ?— ^. 

4816.  BITITAL,  DifflooltioB  in  connection  with. 
According  to  the  Law  of  Moses  the  scapegoat  was 
led  to  the  wilderness  and  there  set  free.  This  was 
not»  however,  the  practice  of  the  later  Jews.  A 
scapegoat  had  once  come  back  to  Jerusalem,  and 
the  omen  was  thought  so  bad  thai  the  ordinary 
custom  was  modifi^  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  such  a  calamity.  The  man  who  led  the  goat 
arrived  at  a  high  mountain,  calted  Sook,  and  there 
was  at  this  place  a  rolling  slope,  down  which  he 
pushed  the  unhappy  anima^  which  was  shattered  to 
atoms  in  the  fall — C.  R,  Conder,  R.E, 

4817.  BirUALISM,  trivial  and  behind  the  age. 
It  is  said  of  poor  Louis  XVL  that  he  was  filing 
and  fitting  his  locks  when  the  Bevolution  was  at 
the  gates  of  his  palace.  Here  is  Materialism 
banishing  God  from  the  heavena  and  the  earth, 
conducting  Him  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Universe, 
and  politely  bowing  Him  out  with  haughty  civi- 
lity ;  but  the  clergy  ignore  that  to  dispute  about 
the  wearing  of  a  cope.  Here  is  Agnosticism  pro- 
claiming it  a  matter  of  no  vital  moment  to  morality 
of  life  whether  there  be  a  God  or  not;  and  men 
who  ought  to  show  that  faith  in  God  gives  a  beauty, 
a  nobleness,  a  dignity  to  life  debate  whether  a  few 
inches  more  or  less  of  elevation  of  the  host  is  not 
of  supreme  seriousness,  whether  the  knees  should 
not  be  bent  at  a  particular  angle,  or  whether  they 
should  be  allowed  to  touch  the  ground  during  the 
operation.  Here  we  are  confronted  by  a  science  of 
human  nature  which  afiSrms  that  man  is  but  a  com- 
pound of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  brought  together  and 
organised  by  something  termed  force,  humanised  by 
a  process  of  evolution,  destined  to  dissolve  at  last, 
as  the  end  of  him,  into  carbon  and  hydrogen  again ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  this  subtle,  powerful  philosophy, 
which  is  busily  at  work,  the  highest  court  in  the  land, 
composed  of  learned  judges  and  distinguished  pre- 
lates, sits  for  days  to  determine  where  and  how  a 
priest  should  stand  while  performing  a  certain  cere- 
mony, what  kind  of  garments  he  should  wear,  what 
sort  of  bread  he  should  use.  Can  there  be  a  sadder 
contrast  under  heaven  than  this  t  Thousanda  of  tiie 
working  and  of  the  middle  classes  are  standing  aloof 
from  all  Churches  and  religious  institutions,  some  in 
hostility,  some  in  indifference ;  and  to  their  inquiry, 
"  What  is  religion  ?  "  the  Rev.  Orby  Shipley  writes 
that  religion  is  in  fasting,  in  the  belief  in  the  seven 
sacraments,  in  the  practice  of  confession.'  These  he 
solemnly  enjoins  as  essentials  of  the  true  faith ;  and 
not  only  these,  but  also  the  spfinkling  of  holy  water, 
the  burning  of  incense  at  various  parts  of  public 
worship,  the  crossing,  censing,  and  kissing  of  the 
goepel,  the  kneeling,  in  the  Creed,  of  priest  and 
people  at  the  Incarnatus  est,  the  public  and  reve- 
rential use  of  the  sign  of  the  orosa — 8,  Fletcher 
Williams. 

4818.  BIVALBY,  Beinlt  of.  Go  where  yon  will, 
in  town  or  country,  you  will  find  half  a  dozen  shops 
struggling  for  a  custom  that  would  only  keep  up 
one.    And  so  they  are  forced  to  nnder-sell  one 
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another ;  and  when  they  have  got  down  the  prioes 
sJl  they  can  by  fair  means,  they  are  forced  to  get 
them  lower  by  foul,  and  to  Band  the  sugar  and 
sloeleaf  the  tea,  and  put,  Satan — that  prompts  them 
on — ^knowB  what,  into  the  bread ;  and  then  they 
don't  thrire— they  can't  thrive.  God's  curse  must 
be  on  them.  They  began  by  trying  to  oust  each 
other  and  eat  each  other  up^  and  while  they  are 
eating  up  their  neighbours,  their  neighbours  eat 
them  up,  and  so  they  all  come  to  ruin  together. — 
Okaiiei  Kingdey. 

4819.  ROCK,  OUng  to.  A  train  of  can  was 
going  over  the  AU^hany  MountoinsL  It  had 
reached  a  place  where  there  was  a  deep  precipice 
on  one  side,  and  a  steep  wall  of  solid  rock  that 
rose  sheer  up  to  a  great  height  on  the  other.  The 
cars  were  running  along  quite  close  to  this  rooky 
walL  All  at  once  the  whistle  screamed  the  signal, 
"  Down  brakes  1  down  brakes  1 "  The  engineer  had 
discovered  a  little  girl  and  her  baby  brother  play- 
ing upon  the  track,  just  a  little  way  in  front  of 
the  engine.  It  was  impossible  to  stop  the  train 
in  time  ;  bnt  just  at  this  moment  the  girl's  eye 
caught  sight  oif  two  niches  in  the  wall  of  rode, 
made  by  blasting.  Snatching  up  her  little  brother, 
she  pressed  him  into  one  of  the  niches,  and  put  her- 
self in  the  other.  And  while  the  long  trun  went 
thundering  by,  the  passengers  heard  the  gentle 
voice  of  the  little  girl  saying,  "  Oling  dose  to  the 
rook,  Johnny  1  ding  dose  to  the  rock  ! " 

4820.  KOGK,  Founded  on.  A  young  minister 
in  Wales,  coming  on  trial  to  a  very  exposed  locality, 
had  to  sleep  at  a  farmhouse  on  the  highest  point 
of  land  in  the  country.  He  retired  to  rest,  when 
the  wind  blew  a  tempest,  the  rain  beat  upon  the 
house  heavily,  and  he  feared  it  must  fali.  He 
could  not  rest ;  he  rose,  sat  by  the  fire,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  worst.  But  it  stood  firm  and  un- 
shaken. The  morning  came ;  the  minister  expressed 
his  fears  and  felt  very  timid,  and  wondered  how 
the  farmer  could  deep  so  securely  exposed  to  such 
a  storm.  "  Oh,"  said  the  farmer,  "  I  had  no  fear 
of  the  house  falling,  and  you  need  not  to  have 
beared  either,  Ybr  it  ufoundm  upon  a  roek,** — New 
OydopctdUk  o/AneodoU. 

4881.  BOOS,  On  the.  A  minister  once  went  to 
visit  a  good  woman  in  humble  life  who  was  near 
to  death.  On  asking  her  if  she  fdt  sinking,  she 
replied,  *'How  could  yon  ask  me  that?  Did  you 
ever  know  any  one  sink  through  a  rock  f  I  am  on 
the  rock." 

4838.  BOOK,  Besting  ^on.  One  day  a  female 
friend  called  on  the  late  Bev.  William  Bvans,  a 
pious  minister  in  England,  and  asked  how  he  felt 
himseU.  '<  I  am  weakness  itself,"  he  repUed  ;  *<  hut 
I  am  on  tJie  Roek,  I  do  not  experience  those  trans- 
ports which  some  have  expressed  in  the  view  of 
death  ;  but  my  dependence  is  on  the  w^ercy  of  Qod 
in  Christ  Here  my  religion  began,  and  here  it 
must  emi" 

4828.  BOUANISH  and  Frotastantifm,  con- 
trasted. In  the  valley  of  the  Simplon,  hard  by 
here,  where  (at  the  bridge  of  St  Maurice  over 
the  Rhdne)  this  Protestant  canton  ends  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  canton  begins,  yon  might  separate 
two  perfectly  dintinct  and  different  conditions  of 
humanity  by  drawing  a  line  with  your  stick  in  the 
dust  on  the  ground.    On  the  Protestant  aide^  neat- 


nees,  dieerfulness,  industry,  Mnoation,  eontinnal 
aspirations,  at  lesist,  after  better  things.  On  the 
Roman  Catholic  side,  dirt^  disease.  Ignorance, 
squalor,  and  misery.  I  have  »o  cojuianUg  observed 
the  like  of  this  since  I  first  came  abroad,  that  I 
have  a  sad  misgiving  that  the  reUgion  of  Ireland 
'lies  deep'  at  l£s  root  of  aUite  eorrowe, — JHdbetu^ 
Letlen. 

4824.  B0KABI8H,  Hypocrisy  of.  In  quality  of 
envoy  from  the  Augustinians  of  Germany,  Latl>er 
was  invited  to  several  assemblies  of  distinguiahed 
eodesiasticSi  One  day  he  happened  to  be  at  table 
along  with  several  prelates*  The  latter  showed 
themsdves  to  him  without  reserve  in  their  accus- 
tomed buffoonery  of  manners,  and  impiety  of  con- 
venation,  and  did  not  hentate  to  play  off  a  thou- 
sand jests  in  his  presence,  thinking  him,  no  doabt,  a 
man  of  their  own  stamp.  Amongst  other  things, 
they  told  the  monk,  with  laughter  and  boasting, 
how,  when  reading  mass  at  &e  altar,  instead  of 
the  sacramental  words  that  Mrere  to  convert  the 
bread  and  wine  into  the  Saviour's  flesh  and  blood, 
they  pronounced  these  derisive  words  over  them: 
*'  Bread  thou  art|  and  bread  thou  shalt  remain ; 
wine  thou  art,  and  wine  thoa  shalt  remain.*' 
**Then,"  they  oonthined, "  we  devate  it^  and  aU  the 
people  adore." 

4826.  BOKAMISV,  Utastantad.  A  priest  in 
Austria^  wishing  to  set  forth  the  excellence  of  the 
Romish  communion,  and  to  decry  those  of  Luther 
and  Calvin,  adopted  the  following  extraordinary 
method.  Presenting  a  green  walnut  to  the  view  of 
his  audience^  he  said,  "I  am  now  about  to  show 
you  the  nature  and  comparative  worth  of  the  three 
religions."  For  this  purpose  he  first  took  off  the 
husk,  and  said,  ^'Here  you  have  the  Lutheran 
religion  :  it  is  not  only  worthless,  but  very  bitter.'* 
He  then  exhibited  the  naked  shell,  saying,  **And 
here  you  have  the  religion  of  Calvin,  which  is  both 
hard  and  dry.  But  now  I  shall  show  yon  the  hdv 
Catholic  religion,  which  is  the  sweet  kernel  within." 
He  then  proceeded  to  crack  the  nut  with  his  teeth, 
intendinff  to  eat  the  kemd,  and  commend  its  svreet- 
ness  to  his  flock ;  when,  lo  1  to  jhis  own  confusion, 
the  nut  proved  rotten,  and  was  so  offensive  to  his 
mouth,  that|  with  a  blushing  countenance^  he  was 
compelled  hastily  to  lay  it  aside ! 

4828.  BOMANISli  UntmthfnlnasB  ot  When 
I  thought  of  Rome  in  connection  with  the  reli- 
gion of  whidi  it  ii  the  metropolis,  it  seemed  to  me 
of  all  places  the  last  where  a  man  with  his  eyes 
open  could  be  converted  to  Romanism.  .  .  •  The 
vision  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  of  its  action 
upon  the  people  which  was  then  graven  on  my 
mind,  accords  with  that  implied  in  the  answer  of 
an  English  painter  whom  I  asked  how  he  oould 
bring  himself  to  leave  Rome  after  living  so  many 
years  there.  '*It  was  indeed  very  painful,"  he  re- 
plied, "  to  tear  myself  away  from  so  much  exquisite 
beauty;  bnt  as  my  children  grew  up,  it  became 
absolutely  necessary,  for  I  found  it  utterly  impos- 
sible to  give  them  a  notion  of  truth  at  Rome," — 
JuUue  0,  Bare, 


4827.  BOTTTINE,  Bnad  of.  There  was  a  poor 
cabman  at  Paris  who  committed  suicide.  He  left 
behind  him  a  letter  explaining  his  reasons  for  the 
miserable  deed.  His  letter  expressed  no  violent 
feeling,  spoke  of  no  great  blow  that  had  befallen 
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him.  It  laid  that  he  ended  his  life  beoanae  he  was 
"weary  of  doing  the  same  things  over  and  over 
again  every  day."  The  poor  man's  mind  was, 
doubtless,  unhinged.  But  yon  see  what  he  did, 
and  how  he  nursed  his  insanity,  ffe  looked  too  far 
akead.—'A.  K,  H,  B. 

4828.  BX7IN,  and  redemptioiL  A  dentist  said 
to  me  a  few  days  ago,  "  Does  that  hurt  7  "  Said  I, 
*'  Of  coune  U  hurU.  It  is  in  your  business  as  in  my 
profession.  We  have  to  hurt  before  we  can  help. 
You  will  never  understand  redemption  until*  you 
understand  ruin. — Talmage, 

4829.  BUIN,  rMpoxudbility  of,  whtre  it  resti. 
'*I  will  be  ruined,"  said  a  Dublin  trader  to  his 
English  friend.  "  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  the  other ; 
"  but  if  you  inS  be  ruined,  you  know  no  one  else 
can  prevent  it." 

48S0.  BUIN,  fhrough  man*!  liut  We  are  told 
that  the  Sultan  ACahmoud,  by  his  perpetual  wars 
juad  tyranny,  had  filled  his  dominions  with  ruin  and 
half  unpeopled  the  Persian  empire.  The  Vizier 
to  this  great  Sultan  pretended  to  understand  the 
language  of  birds.  As  he  was  one  evening  with 
the  Emperor,  they  saw  a  oouple  of  owls  upon  a  tree. 
"I  would  fain  know,"  says  the  Sultan,  "  what  these 
owls  are  saying ;  listen,  and  give  me  an  aooount  of 
their  discourse."  The  Vizier  approached  the  tree, 
pretending  to  be  very  attentive  to  the  owls.  Upon 
his  return  to  the  Sultan,  "Sir,"  says  he,  "I  have 
heard  part  of  their  conversation,  but  dare  not  tell 
you  what  it  is."  The  Sultan  would  not  be  satisfied, 
but  forced  him  to  repeat  everything  the  owls  had 
said.  "Tou  must  Imow,  then,"  said  the  Vizier, 
''that  one  of  these  owls  had  a  son,  and  the  other  a 
daughter,  between  whom  they  are  now  upon  a  treaty 
of  marriage.  The  father  of  the  son  said  to  the 
father  of  the  daughter,  '  Brother,  I  consent  to  this 
marriage  provided  yon  will  settle  on  your  daughter 
fifty  ruined  villages.'  To  which  the  father  of  the 
daughter  replied,  '  Instead  of  fifty,  I  will  give  her 
^YB  hundred,  if  you  please.  God  grant  a  long  life  to 
Sultan  Mahmond ;  while  he  reigns  over  us  we  shall 
never  want  ruined  villages.*  *' 

4881.  8ABBATH,  abanrdly  ohflwrred.  Among 
the  first  settlers  in  Connecticut  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  was  earned  to  even  a  higher  pitoh  of 
absurdity  than  among  the  Jews.  The  law  said, 
''No  one  shall  run  on  the  Sabbath,  or  walk  in  his 
garden  or  elsewhere,  except  reverently  to  and  from 
church.  No  one  shall  travel,  cook  victuals,  or  make 
beds,  sweep  houses,  cut  hair,  or  shave  on  the  Sabbath. 
No  husband  stMill  kiss  his  wife  and  no  mother  her 
child  upon  the  Sabbath-day." 

4832.  SABBATH,  appointed  of  Ctod.  The 
Governor  Tumnsrupis  once  asked  Rabbi  Akiba, 
"  What  is  this  day  you  call  the  Sabbath  more  than 
any  other  day?"  The  Rabbi  responded,  "What 
art  thou  more  than  any  other  person?"  "I  am 
superior  to  others,"  he  replied, "  because  the  Emperor 
has  appointed  me  governor  over  them."  Then  said 
Akiba,  "The  Lord  our  God,  who  is  greater  than 
your  Emperor,  hat  appointed  the  Sabbath-day  to  be 
holier  than  the  other  days." — Talmud. 

4838.  SABBATH,  and  the  resurrection.  Mr. 
Philip  Henry  used  to  call  the  Lord's  Day  the  queen 
of  days,  the  pearl  of  the  week,  and  observed  it 
accordingly.    His  common  salutation  of  his  family 


or  friends  on  the  Lord's  Day,  in  the  morning,  was 
that  of  the  primitive  Christians— "  The  Lord  is 
risen;  He  is  risen  indeed;"  making  it  his  chief 
business  on  that  day  to  c^ebrate  the  memory  of 
Christ's  resurrection ;  and  he  would  say  sometimes, 
*'  Every  Lord's  Day  is  a  true  Christian's  Easter  Day." 
— Whdteerou, 

4884.  SABBATH,  Desecration  of.  By  records 
which  have  been  kept  in  a  particular  place  near  one 
of  our  large  rivers,  it  appears  that  more  than  twice 
as  many  have  been  drowned  there  on  the  Sabbath 
than  on  any  other  day  of  the  week.  And  those  who 
were  thus  drowned  were  cut  off  as  in  a  moment 
while  breaking  the  oommaad  of  God. 

4888.  SABBATH,  Evory  day  a.  There  is  an 
anecdote  of  his  (a  Chinese  convert's)  grandmother, 
who  also  became  a  Christian,  that  will  illustrate  the 
simple  faith  of  the  people ;  for  when  her  memory 
decayed  and  all  the  devices  by  which  she  had  tried 
to  remember  the  Lord's  Day  broke  down,  she  said 
at  last,  "  It  would  be  simpler  to  keep  every  day  a 
Sabbath,"  which  she  did  until  she  died— TF.  Fleming 
Steveneon, 

4888.  SABBAT^  foxgotAUnoBa  of  ite  olaina. 
One  Sunday  afternoon  a  clergyman  was  returning 
home  from  church,  which  was  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  his  house,  when  a  man  in  working  clothes 
stopped  him  and  said,  "  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  have 
you  seen  my  boy  on  the  road  t  "  Was  he  driving 
a  cart?  '*  asked  the  clergyman.  "Yes,  sir."  "Ana 
were  there  some  hurdles  and  a  pitehfork  in  the 
cart  t "  "  Tes,  that's  it,**  said  the  man.  "  A  Uttle 
boy  with  a  short  memory  t "  continued  the  clergy- 
man. The  man  stared,  and  seemed  surprised. 
"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  he  is  specially  forgetful ; 
but  what  made  you  think  he  had  a  short  memory  f  " 
"  I  know  he  had,  and,  more  than  that,  I  think  he 
belongs  to  a  family  that  have  very  short  memories." 
The  num  showed  his  extreme  surprise  at  this  stete- 
ment,  and  said,  "Why,  what  in  the  world  makes 
you  think  so^  sir?"  The  deigvman  looked  him 
full  in  the  face,  and  replied  with  calm  solemnity, 
"Because  God  has  said,  'Bemember  the  Sabbath-day 
to  keep  it  holy,'  and  I  think  you  have  forgotten  au 
about  it." — Preaeher^M  Promptuary  of  Anecdote, 

4887.  SABBATH,  Honouring.  WhenElingGkoigie 
II.  was  repairing  his  palace  at  Kew,  one  of  the 
workmen,  a  pious  man,  was  particularly  noticed  bv 
His  Majesty,  and  he  often  held  conversations  with 
him  upon  serious  subjects.  One  Monday  morning 
the  King  went  as  usual  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
work,  and  not  seeing  this  man  in  his  customaSry 
place,  inquired  the  reason  of  his  absence.  He  was 
answered  evasively,  and  for  some  time  the  other 
workmen  avoided  telling  His  Majesty  the  truth ;  at 
last,  however,  upon  being  more  strictly  interrogated, 
they  acknowledged  that,  not  having  been  able  to 
complete  a  particular  job  on  the  Saturday  night, 
they  had  returned  to  finish  it  on  the  following 
morning.  This  man  alone  had  refused  to  comply, 
because  he  considered  it  a  violation  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  what  they  called 
his  obstinacy,  he  had  been  dismissed  entirely  from 
his  employment  "Call  him  back  immediately," 
exclaimed  the  good  King;  **the  man  vho  refuted 
doing  hit  ordinary  work  on  the  Lord^t  Day  is  the 
man  for  me.  Let  him  be  sent  for."  The  man  wm 
accordingly  replaced,  and  the  King  ever  after  showed 
him  particular  favour. 
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4888.  SABBATH,  it  the  Lord's.  A  gentleman 
who  had  been  using  the  boat  of  Thomas  Mann,  a 
pious  watennan  on  the  Thames,  asked  him  if  he 
did  not  work  seven  days  in  a  week.  "No,  sir," 
replied  Thomas  ;  *'  that  teouUi  be  taking  vhal  doe$  not 
hdong  to  me.  The  Lord's  Day  is  not  min« ;  and, 
therefore,  I  never  work  on  that  day." 

4839.  SABBATH,  kept  under  dlllloiiltiee.  The 
**  Mayflower,"  a  name  now  immortal,  had  crossed  the 
ocean.  It  had  borne  its  hundred  passengers  over 
the  vast  deep,-  and  after  a  perilous  voyage  had 
reached  the  bleak  shores  of  New  England,  in  the 
beginning  of  winter.  The  spot  which  was  to  furnish 
a  home  and  a  burial-place  was  now  to  be  selected. 
The  shall(»p  was  unshipped,  but  needed  repairs,  and 
sixteen  weary  days  elapsed  before  it  was  ready  for 
service.  Amidst  ice  and  snow  it  was  then  sent  out, 
with  some  half  a  dozen  pilgrims,  to  find  a  suitable 
place  where  to  land.  The  spray  of  the  sea,  says  the 
nistorian,  froze  on  them,  and  made  their  clothes 
like  coats  of  iron.  Five  days  they  wandered  about, 
searching  in  vain  for  a  suitable  landing-place.  A 
storm  came  on  ;  the  snow  and  the  rain  fell ;  the  sea 
swelled  ;  the  rudder  broke ;  the  mast  and  the  sail 
fell  overboard.  In  this  storm  and  cold,  without  a 
tent,  a  house,  or  the  shelter  of  a  rock,  the  Christian 
Sabbath  approached,  the  day  which  they  regarded 
as  holy  unto  God ;  a  day  on  which  they  were  not 
to  '*  do  any  work.*'  What  should  be  done !  As  the 
evening  before  the  Sabbath  drew  on  they  pushed 
over  the  surf,  entered  a  fair  sound,  sheltered  them- 
selves under  the  lee  of  a  rise  of  land,  kindled  a  fire, 
and  on  that  little  island  they  epent  the  day  in  the 
eoUmn  wonJiip  of  their  Maker,  On  the  next  day 
their  feet  touched  the  rock,  now  sacred  as  the  place 
of  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims.  Nothing  more  strik- 
ingly marks  the  character  of  this  people  than  this 
act,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  refer  to  a  better 
illustration,  even  in  their  history,  showing  that  theirs 
was  the  religion  of  principle,  and,  that  this  religion 
made  them  what  they  were. — Bamet, 

4840.  SABBATH,  Necessity  for.  An  agricnl- 
toral  labourer  named  Al^gre,  about  sixty  years  of 
age,  was  arrested  during  the  French  Revolution, 
and  put  in  prison  for  not  having  worked  on  a 
Sunday.  A  week  after  his  enlargement  he  pre- 
sented himself,  dressed  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  before 
the  Committee.  On  being  asked  what  he  wanted, 
he  replied  that  he  was  getting  old,  and  that  when 
he  had  worked  all  the  week  he  wa$  tired  out  and 
Vfanfed  rest,  to  that  if  he  went  to  labour  on  Sunday 
he  should  rob  his  employer,  and  that  therefore  he 
preferred  to  come  and  be  pnt  in  prison.  The  Com- 
mittee, who  no  doubt  thought  the  man  had  come  to 
make  a  denunciation,  were  nonplussed  at  the  strange 
humour  of  this  singular  request,  shrugged  their 
shoulders,  and  bade  their  petitioner  go  abovt  his 
business. — Sunday  at  Home, 

4841.  SABBATH,  Non-obseryanoe  ot  William 
Wilberforce  said,  "  I  can  truly  declare  that  to  me 
the  Sabbdth  has  been  invaluable."  When  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  Solicitor-General  during  Tox's 
administration,  committed  suicide,  Mr.  Wilber- 
force said,  "  If  he  had  suffered  his  mind  to  enjoy 
such  occasional  remission,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  strings  of  life  would  never  have  snapped  from 
over-tension.*'  The  celebrated  Oastlereagh,  who 
was  Foreign  Secretary  in  1812,  committed  suicide 
in  1822.     Wilberforce  said,  **  Poor  fellow  !  he  was 


certainly  deranpfed — the  effect,  probaUy,  of  eotmUnual 
wear  of  (he  mind  and  the  non-observance  of  the 
Sabbath."—/.  B.  Oough, 


4848.  SABBATH,  Obsenraiioeol  Both  at  Strath- 
fieldsaye  and  Walmer  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
a  regular  attendant  at  public  worship,  and  received 
the  sacrament  as  often  as  it  was  administered.  He 
was  very  particular,  also,  in  requiring  that  bis  gnests 
should  attend  Divine  Sen*ice  somewhere.  It  hap- 
pened on  one  occasion  that  Count  Nugent^  an  Irish 
gentleman,  but  an  Austrian  general,  paid  him  a 
visit  at  Walmer  Castle.  Sunday  morning  came, 
and  His  Excellency  said,  "Duke,  do  you  go  to 
church?"  "Always;  don't  you?"  "I  can't  go 
to  church  with  you,  for  you  know  I'm  a  Catholic." 
"  Oh  1  very  well,"  was  the  answer,  and  he  nnf^  the 
bell.  When  the  servant  entered  the  Duke  eaid, 
"  His  Excellency  irants  to  go  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel ;  you  can  show  him  where  it  is."  And,  enre 
enough,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  His  Excellency 
was  marched.  The  Duke,  as  he  walked  to  church, 
observed,  "I  knew  he  did  not  want  me  to  go  to 
church,  nor  to  go  himself  either,  but  I  thought 
it  best  that  we  shonld  both  go^—Gleig't  Life  of 
Wellington, 

4848.  SABBATH,  Obserruioe  oC  A  Syrian 
convert  to  Christianity  was  urged  by  his  employer 
to  work  on  Sunday,  but  he  declined.  "  But,"  said 
the  master,  "does  not  your  Bible  say  that  'if  a 
man  has  an  ox  or  an  ass  that  falls  into  a  pit  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  he  may  pull  him  out'?"  "Yes," 
answered  the  convert ;  "  but  if  the  aet  hae  a  habit 
of  falling  into  the  eatne  pit  every  Sabbath-day,  then 
the  man  should  either  fill  up  the  pit  or  sell  the 


4844.  SABBATH,  Profanation  o£  Mr.  Dod, 
one  of  the  Puritan  ministers,  having  preached 
against  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  which 
much  prevailed  in  his  parish,  and  especially  among 
the  more  wealthy  inhabitants,  the  servant  of  a 
nobleman  came  to  him  and  said,  "Sir,  yon  have 
offended  my  lord  to-day."  Mr.  Dod  replied,  "I 
should  not  have  offended  your  lord  except  he  had 
been  conscious  to  himself  that  he  had  first  offended 
my  Lord  ;  and  if  your  lord  vrill  offend  my  Lord,  let 
him  be  offended." 

4845.  SABBATH,  Bespeot  for.  Some  time  ago 
I  got  up  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  opening  of  the 
British  Museum  on  Sundays,  and  sent  it  into  our 
printing-office  for  the  men  to  sign,  when,  judge  of 
my  astonishment,  the  foreman  came  to  me  and 
said,  "  If  you  please,  sir,  do  you  presefor  the  sign- 
ing of  this  petition  t  For,  unless  you  do,  the  men 
had  rather  not  sign  it."  "  What  in  the  world  do 
they  mean  by  that  t  Why,  it's  for  Oieir  benefit 
that  we  want  the  museums  opened  on  Sunday ! " 
"Well,  sir,"  replied  the  foreman,  "the  men  think 
that  would  not  be  the  end  of  it — ^it  would  only  be 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  and  that,  before  long, 
workshops,  offices,  and  all  kind  of  places  as  well  as 
museums  would  be  open  on  Sunday  too."  That 
petition  was  never  signed. — Mark  Lemon,  Editor  of 
Ptmeh, 

4848.  SABBATH,  respectedforthesakeof  others. 
A  chief  of  Huakine  once  asked  me  whether  it  would 
be  right,  supposing  he  was  walking  in  his  garden  on 
that  day  (the  Sabbath),  and  saw  ripe  plantains  hang- 
ing from  the  trees  that  grew  by  the  side  of  the  path, 
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to  gather  and  eat  them.  I  answered  that  I  thought 
it  would  not  be  wrong.  "  I  felt  inclined  to  do  so," 
said  he,  "  last  Sabbath,  when  walking  in  my  garden ; 
but  on  reflecting  that  I  had  other  f rait  ready  plucked 
and  prepared,  I  hesitated,  not  because  I  believed  it 
would  be  in  itself  sinful,  but  lest  my  attendant  should 
notice  it,  and  do  so  too,  and  it  should  be  a  general 
practice  with  the  people  to  go  to  their  gardens  and 
gather  fruit  on  the  Sabbath,  which  would  be  very 
unfavourable  to  the  proper  observance  of  that  sacred 
day."— ^Sif,  South  Sea  lOandt, 

4847.  SABBATH,  The,  and  ehildxeiL  That  Sun- 
day of  my  childhood  ;  the  marvellous  stillness  of  that 
day  over  all  Litchfield  town  hill ;  that  wondrous  ring- 
ing of  the  bell ;  the  strange  interpretation  that  my 
young  imagination  gave  to  the  crowing  of  the  cock 
and  to  the  singing  of  the  birds ;  that  wondering  look 
which  I  used  to  have  into  things ;  that  strange  lifting 
half-way  up  into  inspiration,  as  it  were  ;  that  sense 
of  the  joyful  influence  that  sometimes  brooded  down 
like  a  stormy  day,  and  sometimes  opened  up  like  a 
gala-day  in  summer  on  me,  made  Sunday  a  more 
effectually  marked  day  than  any  other  of  all  my 
youthful  life,  and  it  stands  out  as  clear  as  crystal 
until  this  hour.  It  might  have  been  made  happier 
and  better  if  there  had  been  a  little  more  adaptation 
to  my  disposition  and  my  wants ;  but,  with  all  its 
limitations,  I  would  rather  have  the  other  six  days 
of  the  week  weeded  out  of  my  memory  than  the 
Sabbath  of  my  childhood.  And  this  is  right.  Bvery 
child  ought  to  be  so  brought  up  in  the  family,  that 
when  he  thinks  of  home  the  first  spot  on  which  his 
thought  rests  shall  be  Sunday,  as  the  culminating 
joy  of  the  household. — Beecher, 

4MB.  SABBATH,  Use  of.  Stations  on  the  line 
of  your  journey  are  not  your  joumev*s  end,  but  each 
one  brings  you  nearer.  A  haven  is  not  home  ;  but 
it  is  a  place  ot  quiet  and  rest,  where  the  rough  waves 
are  sttiyed.  A  garden  is  a  piece  of  common  land, 
and  yet  it  has  ceased  to  be  common  land  ;  it  is  an 
effort  to  regain  paradise.  A  bud  is  not  a  flower,  but 
it  is  the  prt)mise  of  a  flower.  Such  are  the  Lord's 
Days ;  the  world's  week  tempts  you  to  sell  your  soul 
to  the  flesh  and  the  world.  The  Lord's  Day  calls 
you  to  remembrance,  and  begs  you  rather  to  sacrifice 
earth  to  heaven  and  time  to  eternity,  than  heaven 
to  earth  and  eternity  to  time.  The  six  days  not 
only  chain  you  as  captives  of  the  earth,  but  do  their 
best  to  keep  the  prison-doors  shut,  that  you  may 
forget  the  vny  ouL  The  Lord's  Day  sets  before  you 
an  open  door.  Samson  has  carried  the  gates  away. 
The  Lord's  Day  summons  you  to  the  threshold  of 
your  house  of  bondage  to  look  forth  into  immortality 
— your  immoJiality,  The  true  Lord's  Day  is  the 
eternal  life ;  but  a  type  of  it  is  given  to  von  on 
earth,  that  you  may  be  refreshed  in  the  bodv  with 
the  anticipation  of  the  great  freedom  wherewith  the 
Lord  will  make  you  free. — Ptdaford, 

4849.  SABBATH,  TlewB  of  heayantlieii  enjoyed. 
When  a  gentleman  was  inspecting  a  house  in  New- 
castle, with  a  view  to  hiring  it  as  a  residence,  the 
landlord  took  him  to  the  upper  window,  expatiated 
on  the  extensive  prospect,  and  added,  "You  can  see 
Durham  Cathedral  from  this  window  on  a  Sunday." 
**  Why  on  a  Sunday  above  any  other  day  ?  "  inquired 
our  friend,  with  some  degree  of  surprise.  The  reply 
was  cimclusive  enough.  '*  Beeau$e  on  Viai  day  tliere 
u  no  tmoke  from  those  tall  chimneys."  Blessed  is 
the  Sabbath  to  us,  when  the  earth-smoke  of  care  and 


tnrmoil  no  longer  beclouds  our  view ;  then  can  our 
souls  full  often  behold  the  goodly  land  and  the  dty 
of  the  New  Jerusalem. — Spurgeon, 

4800.  SABBATH,  Who  gave  the  f   In  one  of  the 

most  densely  populated  parts  of  the  city  a  gentle- 
man lately  visited  the  house  of  a  poor,  hard-work- 
ing, infidel  cobbler.'  The  man  was  busy  at  his  last* 
and  had  scarce  time  to  look  up  at  his  unwelcome 
visitor.  « That  is  hard  work."  "It  is,  sir."  "For 
how  many  hours  a  day  have  yon  to  labour  here — 
twelve  ?  "  "  Yes,  and  more,  sir.  I  am  never  off  this 
seat  under  a  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours'  spell  of  it" 
"  That  18  son  toU  for  a  bit  of  bread."  "  Indeed  it 
is,  sir ;  and  very  thankful  am  I  when  the  week's 
end  comes.  '  Wnat  would  become  of  me,  and  the  likes 
of  me,  tpithout  that  rett  t "  "  And  who^  friend,  think 
you,  gave  you  that  rest  t  Came  it  by  accident,  or 
arrangement,  or  how  ?  "  There  came  no  answer  to 
that;  the  cobbler  hung  his  head;  the  man  was 
honest ;  the  sceptic  was  ashamed. 

4861.  SABBATH-BREAKER,  Fate  of  a.  A  man 
at  New  Orleans  set  out  on  a  Sabbath  morning  to 
cross  a  river,  on  some  worldly  business.  As  he  could 
find  no  boat  but  one  which  was  fastened  to  a  tree  by 
a  lock,  he  attempted  to  get  that.  Some  persons  who 
were  present  requested  him  to  desist  from  his  pur- 
pose. Biit  he  replied  that  he  would  either  go  to 
the  other  side  of  the  river  or  to  hell.  He  therefore 
broke  the  lock  and  entered  the  boat.  But  he  had 
not  gone  far  when  it  upset ;  and  the  spectators  were 
so  impressed  that  it  was  a  judgment  from  Grod  that 
they  stood  amazed,  till  it  was  too  late  to  afford  him 
any  help.  Thus  he  was  launched  into  eternity, 
without  a  moment's  warning,  in  the  very  act  of 
transgression. 

4802.  SABBATHS,  Record  o£  In  one  of  the 

English  coal-mines  there  is  what  the  miners  call  a 
Sunday  stone.  Water  charged  with  lime  is  trickling 
through  the  rocks,  and,  as  it  falls,  is  making  con- 
stant deposit  of  pure  white  limestone.  But  when 
the  miners  are  at  work,  and  are  scattering  the  coal- 
dust  all  about,  the  water  becomes  charged  with  coal 
as  well  as  lime,  and  the  stone,  which  otherwise  were 
white,  takes  upon  itself  the  black  coal- hue.  But 
when  the  Sabbath  comes^  and  the  men  cease  work- 
ing, and  the  whirring  coal-dust  settles,  then  upon 
the  blackness  of  the  deposit  of  the  day  before  begins 
to  drop  the  dean  lime-water,  leaving,  as  it  trickles 
off,  the  pure  fpftite  ttone.  And  so,  by  the  regularly 
recurring  line  of  whiteness,  record  is  made  of  the 
coming  to  the  tired  miners  of  God's  day  of  rest. 

4868.  SABBATHS,  should  be  made  desirable; 
Sunday  !  I  used  to  be  a  pin-cushion,  and  duties 
used  to  be  pins,  when  I  was  a  boy ;  and  I  did  not 
like  it  when  they  stuck  them  into  me.  Therefore, 
Sunday  was  the  dreadful  day  of  the  week  to  me. 
There  were  some  Sundays  of  my  boyhood  which 
stand  in  my  memory  as  among  the  most  beautiful 
things  in  the  world ;  and  yet,  while  I  believe  that 
the  world  would  suffer  irreparable  loss  in  the 
abolition  of  Sunday,  or  in  its  secularisation,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  order  to  preserve  Sundays,  j/ou  mutt 
make  til  em  beautiful^  honourable,  and  detirable.  In- 
telligent natures  must  find  in  them  that  which  feeds 
the  really  best  things  which  are  in  them.  If  these 
days  are  only  hoops,  strings,  manacles ;  if  they  are 
only  "  Thou  shalt  not,  thou  shalt  not,  thou  shalt 
not ; "  if  they  are  burdensome,  it  is  worse  than  if 
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yon  were  to  eradicate  their  ezistenoe  altogether. 
— Beecher. 

485^  8ABBATH-8CH00L)  Origin  ol  Avoasg 
flcholar  in  a  French  Sabbatb-Bchool  was  asked  with 
whom  and  where  had  the  Sabbath-echobl  its  origin. 
The  little  fellow  replied,  "  I  do  not  know,  sir ;  bat  if 
iiitinthe  Bible,  I  will  tell  yon  next  Lord's  Day/' 
Next  Sunday  the  qaestion  was  duly  repeated,  and 
with  the  Tivadousneis  and  exactitade  characteristic 
of  his  race,  the  email  man  clearly  set  forth  the  three 
following  propositions :  pr€mUreme>U,ihtLt  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  was  the  place  where  the  first  school  of 
the  sort  was  held ;  ucamUment,  that  Jesus  Christ 
Himself  was  the  first  Sabbath-school  teacA«r;  andtroi- 
tiimementj  that  He  had  for  His  scholars  the  Jewish 
rabbis  and  doctors  of  the  law,  of  whom  He  asked 
and  to  whom  He  answered  astonishing  questions. 
The  boy  was  right  We  believe  the  Lora  instituted 
the  teaching  of  duldren  as  truly  and  formally  as  He 
did  the  preMhing  of  His  gospel  to  adults. 

4865.  8ABBATH-8CH00L8,  Yalnt  o£  Oneday, 
as  I  was  going  to  church,  I  OTertodk  a  soldier  just 
entering  the  door.  This  was  on  a  week-day.  As  I 
passed  him  I  said  that  it  gave  me  pleasure  to  see 
that  he  was  going  to  a  place  of  worship.  "Ah  I 
sir/'  said  he,  <*  I  may  thank  you  for  that'^  •<  Me  t " 
said  I ;  "  why,  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  you 
before."  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  when  I  was  a  Uttle  boy 
I  was  indebted  to  you  for  my  first  instruction  in  my 
duty.  I  used  to  meet  you  at  the  morning  service  in 
this  cathedral,  and  was  one  of  your  Sunday  scholars. 
My  father,  when  he  left  this  city,  took  me  into 
Berkshire,  and  put  me  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker. 
I  used  often  to  think  of  you.  At  length  I  went  to 
London,  and  was  thera  drawn  to  serve  in  the  West- 
minister militia.  I  came  to  Gloucester  last  night 
with  a  deserter,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  coming 
this  morning  to  visit  the  old  spot,  and  in  hopes  of 
once  more  seeing  you."  He  then  told  me  his  name^ 
and  brought  himself  to  my  recollection  by  a  curious 
circumstance  which  happened  whilst  he  was  at 


school.  His  father  was  a  journeyman  currier — a  most 
vile,  profligate  man.  After  the  boy  had  been  some 
time  at  school,  be  came  one  day  and  told  me  that  his 
father  was  wonderfully  changed,  and  that  he  had 
left  off  going  to  the  alehouse  on  the  Sundays.  It 
happeuMi  soon  after  that  I  met  the  man  in  the  street, 
and  said  to  him,  "  My  dear  friend,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  hear  that  you  have  left  off  going  to  the 
alehouse  on  the  Sunday ;  your  boy  tdls  me  that  you 
now  stay  at  home^  and  never  get  tipsy."  *'  Sir,"  said 
he,**  I  may  thank  you  for  it."  **  Nay,  "said  I,  *<  that 
is  impossible;  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  spoke 
to  you  before."  **  No^  sir,"  said  he ;  "  but  the  good 
instruction  yon  give  my  boy  he  hring$  home  to 
me,  and  it  is  that,  sir,  which  has  induced  me  to  re- 
form my  life." — Bobert  Baiket  {founder  of  Bymday- 
echooU). 

4866.  BACBAHENT,  Qift  in.  No  words  can 
describe  Father  Taylor's  manner  at  a  sacramental 
occasion  in  his  own  BetheL  It  was  not  so  much 
what  he  said  as  himself — his  whole  bearing,  hii 
impassioned  and  incarnated  sentiment  "  I  have  got 
something  for  you,  children,"  he  once  said,  as  he 
followed  me  with  the  cup  ;  "  it  is  a  present  from 
Jesus,  something  which  He  has  sent  to  remember 
Him  by."  He  held  the  cup  under  his  outer  coat, 
pressed  to  his  heart,  as  if  he  would  suddenly  surprise 
them  by  bringing  Uie  precious  gift  out  before  their 


eyes ;  then  he  looked  up  and  burst  into  tenn  ••  he 
pronounced  His  name.  "  He  eende  U  to  you,  children, 
and  tells  me  to  say  to  you,  *  Drink  of  this  in  memoiy 
of  me.'  " — Dr.  Pierce, 

4867.  SACRAMENT,  Word  ofl  Question  was 
made  touching  the  words  "given  for  pou,'*  whether 
they  were  to  be  understood  of  the  present  adminia- 
tering,  when  the  sacrament  is  distributed,  or  of 
when  it  was  offered  and  accomplished  on  the  cross. 
I  said,  "  I  like  it  best  when  they  are  understood  of 
the  present  administering,  although  they  may  be 
understood  as  fulfilled  on  the  cross  ;  it  matters  not 
that  Christ  says,  'Which  is  given  for  you,* instead 
of,  '  Which  shall  be  given  for  you ; '  for  Christ  is 
HocUe  el  Heri,  to-day  and  yesterday.  'I  am,'  says 
Christ, '  He  that  doeth  it'  '^^Lutker, 

4668.  BACEAIIE1IT8,  are  pnbUe  oertnunileft. 

Mr.  Philip  Henry  declined  the  private  adminis- 
tration of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  sick  persons,  aa 
judging  it  not  consonant  to  the  rule  and  intention 
of  the  ordinance.  He  very  rarely,  if  ever,  bi^tixed 
In  private ;  but  would  have  children  brought  to  the 
solemn  assembly  on  the  Lord's  Day,  that  the  parents* 
engagement  might  have  the  more  witnesses  to  it^ 
and  the  child  the  more  prayers  put  up  for  it  and 
that  the  congregation  might  be  edified.  He  veir 
much  persuaded  his  friends  to  pnt  off  feasting  tiu 
another  oocasion,  observing  that  Abraham  nuiida  a 
great  feast  the  same  day  that  Isaac  was  weamed^  not 
the  same  day  that  he  was  dreumciied, — Whitecnm. 

4669.  8ACBIFICB,  for  otbara.  Last  summer,  in 
CaUfomia,  a  gentleman  who  had  just  returned  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands  told  me  this  incident  He 
said  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  devoted  to 
lepers.  People  getting  tick  of  the  leprosy  on  the 
other  islands  are  sent  to  that  isle  of  lepeis.  Tbey 
never  come  off.  They  are  in  different  stages  of  the 
disease,  but  all  that  die  on  that  island  die  of  leprosy. 
On  one  of  the  healthy  islands  there  was  a  physician 
who  always  wore  his  hand  gloved,  and  it  was  often 
discussed  why  he  always  had  a  glove  on  that  hand 
under  all  circumstances.  One  day  this  physician  came 
to  the  city  authorities,  and  he  withcGrew  his  glove, 
and  he  said  to  the  officers  of  the  law, "  You  will  see 
on  that  hand  a  spot  of  the  leprosy,  and  that  I  am 
doomed  to  die.  I  might  hide  this  for  a  little  while, 
and  keep  away  from  the  isle  of  lepers  ;  Ixit  I  am  a 
physician,  and  I  can  go  on  that  island  and  adminis- 
ter to  the  sufferings  of  those  who  are  further  gone 
in  the  disease,  and  I  should  like  to  go  now.  It 
would  be  selfish  in  me  to  stay  amid  uieee  luxuri- 
ous surroundings  when  I  might  be  of  so  much  help 
to  the  wretch^  Send  me  to  the  isle  of  lepers.  * 
They,  seeing  the  spot  of  leprosy,  of  course  took  the 
man  into  custody.  He  bade  farewell  to  his  family 
and  to  his  friends.  It  was  an  agonising  parting. 
He  could  never  see  them  again.  He  was  taken  to 
the  isle  of  lepers,  and  there  wrought  among  the 
sick  until  prostrated  by  lus  own  death*  whidi  at 
last  came. — Talmage. 

4860.  BACBmCE,  for  tiw  Uog.  Xerxei^  fleemg 
from  his  enemy,  Rot  on  board  a  boat  A  great  many 
Persians  leaped  into  the  same  boat,  and  the  boat 
was  sinking.  Some  one  said,  "Are  you  not  willing 
to  make  a  sacrifice  for  your  king  ?  "  and  the  majority 
of  those  who  were  in  the  boat  leaped  overboard  and 
were  drowned  to  save  their  Idag.-^TaUiuiffe, 

4661.  SAGBQiBaB,  FalM  protooUon  in.   Mmbj 
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lUliaiu  are  well  indined  to  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  would  have  been  well  eatiafied  therewith  had  I 
not  touched  the  Maes,  to  reject  Which  they  hold  to 
be  an  abominable  heresy.  They  depend  thereon 
80  sorely,  that  they  think  he  who  has  heard  Mass  is 
free  from  all  danger,  and  cannot  tin,  whaUoever  he 
take  in  hemd,  and  that  no  evil  can  befall  him ;  henoe 
it  comes  to  pass  that  after  hearing  Mass  many  sins 
and  mnrders  are  committed.  I  When  I  was  at  Rome 
there  was  one  who  had  sought  his  enemy  two  whole 
years,  to  be  revenged  upon  him,  but  had  not  been 
able  to  find  him  out ;  at  last  he  spied  him  in  the 
church,  where  he  himself  had  heard  Mass,  bavins 
just  risen  from  before  the  altar;  he  forthwith 
stepped  to  him,  stabbed  him  to  death,  and  fled. — 
XuMer't  TaUe  Talk, 

4862.  BAFB,  at  lait  There  has  died,  in  his 
early  prime,  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  who  was  first 
the  victim,  and  at  last  the  conqueror,  of  drink.  Some 
years  ago,  after  a  severe  illness,  he  ''stimulated," 
by  medical  advice.  When  he  bad  fairly  recovered 
from  his  disease  he  found  himself  in  the  coils  of  a 
serpent.  It  was  the  old  story ;  he  fell,  struggled  to 
rise,  stumbled,  and  fell  again.  He  never  resigned 
himself  to  his  bondage  for  any  considerable  length 
of  time ;  he  resolved,  and  resisted,  and  prayed,  and 
then  in  exhaustion  yielded.  At  length  he  went,  as 
the  last  resort,  to  an  inebriate  asylum.  His  high 
Christian  character  secured  for  him  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  all  the  inmates  and  officers.  When,  after 
about  a  year,  his  cure  was  supposed  to  be  com- 
plete, he  was  desired  to  remain  as  chaplain  of  the 
institution.  But  his  heart  was  in  the  work  of  the 
regular  pastoral  ministry,  and  he  accepted  a  call  to 
a  vacant  pulpit  When  he  began  his  labours  there, 
he  made  afiU  and  frank  itatement  of  ki»  infirmUy 
to  the  congregation.  He  told  them  he  felt  his  weak- 
ness,  by  which  he  mwt  fall  unLeu  he  woe  euetained  hy 
the  grace  of  Qod  and  the  sympathies  and  prayers 
of  good  men.  This  appeal  won  for  him  the  heart 
of  the  whole  community.  He  became  immensely 
popular,  and  laboured  with  untiring  seal  for  the 
salvation  of  the  people.  God  gave  him  great  success. 
The  church  was  revived,  and  in  numbm  largely  in- 
creased. The  pastor's  labours  exceeded  his  strength. 
He  flagged,  was  tempted  to  take  stimulants — and 
resisted.  By  the  helpof  Divine  grace  and  human 
sympathy,  he  etood.  That  church  enjoyed  his  ser- 
vices only  about  a  year.  He  sickened  and  died ; 
but  he  died  a  hero ;  for  he  conquered  the  foe  which 
conquered  Alexander  the  Great,  and  by  which 
'*'many  strong  men  have  been  slain."  At  his 
funeral  his  wife  seemed  composed,  and  almost 
happy,  ^e  officiating  clergyman,  wonderint^  at 
this,  inquired  of  her  about  it.  '*  Oh,  said  she,  "  Hi*8 
BAn !  You  don't  know  anything  about  what  we 
have  passed  through.  For  years  he  and  I  have 
been  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  trembling 
with  appreheniiion  that  at  any  time  he  might  go 
over.    But  now  h^e  mfe." — Cyrue  D,  Fon. 

4868.  8AFET7,  depends  on  constant  care. 
Woe  to  the  man,  in  the  old  Corinthian  games,  who 
allowed  his  competitor  to  catch  him  off  his  guard. 
Woe  to  the  man  who  turned  to  look  on  father, 
mother,  wife,  or  mistress.  Woe  to  the  man  who 
lifted  his  eye  but  for  a  moment  from  the  glaring 
eyeball  of  his  antagonist ;  that  moment  a  ringing 
Uow  fells  him  to  the  earth — ^he  bites  the  dust  Not 
less  does  our  safety  depend  on  constant  care  and 
watchf  ulnessL  — (TuMS-te. 


4864.  SAFETY,  onsnxed.  The  son  of  aohielUi 
of  the  Macgregors,  residing  on  hia  freeliDid  at  Glen- 
orcby,  went  ia  the  shooting  season  with  a  party  of 
young  associates  to  the  moors  in  the  braes  of  the 
ooun&y.  They  met  with  a  young  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Lamont,  from  Cowal,  who,  attended  by  a  ser- 
vant, was  going  to  Fort  William.  They  all  went  to  a 
sort  of  inn  that  was  in  the  place,  and  took  refnssh- 
ments  together.  While  there  a  quarrel  unfortu- 
nately arose  between  Lamont  and  young  Maogregor. 
Dirks  were  drawn,  and  before  friends  could  inter- 
fere, Macgr^gor  fell,  mortally  wounded.  In  the  con- 
fusion Lunont  escaped,  and  though  pursued,  under 
cover  of  the  night  got  securely  to  the  house  of 
Macgregor,  which  happened  to  be  the  first  habita- 
tion that  met  his  eye  at  the  dawn  of  morning.  The 
chieftain  had  got  up,  and  was  standing  at  the  door. 
"Save  my  life,"  said  the  stranger,  **for  men  are  in 
pursuit  of  me  to  take  it  away."  "Whoever  you 
are,"  says  Macgregor,  **here  yim  art  mrfe,*'  Lamont 
was  just  brought  to  an  inner  apartment  and  intro- 
duced to  the  family,  when  a  loud  inquiry  was  made 
at  the  door  if  a  stranger  had  entered  the  house. 
"He  has,"  says  Mao^«gor;  "and  what  ii  your 
busfaiess  with  him!"  "In  a  souffle,"  cried  the 
pursuers^  "he  has  killed  your  son  ;  deliver  him  up 
that  we  instantly  revenge  the  deed."  Macgregor's 
lady  and  his  two  daughters  filled  the  house  with 
their  cries  and  lamentations.  "  Be  quiet,"  says  the 
chief,  with  his  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  "and  let 
no  man  presume  to  touch  the  youth,  for  he  hat 
Maogregor^t  word  and  honour  for  his  safety,  and, 
as  God  lives,  he  shall  be  safe  and  secure  whilst  in 
my  house."  In  a  little  while,  after  Lamont  had 
experienced  the  most  kind  and  hospitable  treatment, 
the  chieftain  accompanied  him,  with  twelve  men 
under  arms,  to  Inveraray,  and  having  landed  him 
in  safety  on  the  other  side  of  Loch  Fyne,  took  him  by 
the  hand  and  thus  addressed  him — "  Lamont,  now 
you  are  safe ;  no  longer  can  I  or  will  I  protect  you ; 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  my  dan.  May  God  forgive 
and  bless  you  1 " 

4866.  8AFET7,  eniuied.  A  traveller  relates 
that  among  the  Alps  there  is  a  narrow  path  along 
the  precipitous  slope  of  a  summit  which  is  crossed 
by  a  deep  and  dark  defile.  When  the  guides,  one  be- 
fore and  another  behind  the  traveller,  reach  this  fear- 
ful seam  they  pause  upon  the  dizzy  edge  to  reassure 
his  mind ;  then  the  leader  makes  a  swing  from  a 
projecting  rock  and  lands  upon  the  opposite  sidei 
Immediately  turning  towards  the  man  he  has  left, 
urged  forward  by  his  rear  guard,  he  kneels  upon 
the  margin  of  the  abyss,  extends  his  hand  over  it, 
and  says,  "  Place  your  foot  there,  and  trutt  my  arm 
to  Mng  you  over  tafdy.  It  is  done,  and  in  a  moment 
the  traveller  stands  on  the  solid  path  leading  into  a 
sweet  and  smiling  landscape  among  the  mountains 
— "  peace  reposing  in  the  bosom  of  strength."  Thus 
Jesus  bridges  the  gulf  of  alienation  and  death  with 
His  scarred  hand,  and  invites  the  sinner  to  step  by 
faith  thereon,  trust  his  Saviour,  and  be  saved. — 
Herald  of  Mercy  (oondented). 

4866.  SAFETY,  Secret  of  It  is  said  that  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Brussels, 
who  had  been  allowed  access  to  headquarters, 
asked  Wellington  whether  he  was  not  exposing  his 
person  to  great  danger,  as  shot  and  shell  were 
falling  around.  The  general  replied,  "Ton  have 
no  business  here,  but  I  am  performing  my  dxAj.*' 
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80  let  m  never  go  into  uptiitiuJ  danger  from  idle 
onrioeitj,  bat  only  when  duty  caUs ;  then,  tad  then 
alone,  may  we  expect  to  be  safe. — Newman  HdEL 

4867.  8AIL0B8,  Rea  for.  ChrutianB  Bend  ont 
their  missionaries  and  go  on  board  the  vessel  before 
it  sails ;  and  go  into  the  cabin  and  pray  for  the 
missionaries  ;  then  pny  for  the  captain  and  mate, 
and  offer  no  prayer  for  the  sailors.  They  forgot 
to  put  any  salt  in  the  forecastle.  Dark,  durk,  very 
dark !  I  remember  when  yon  kept  a  man  at  the 
door  of  yonr  churches  to  shut  ont  those  who  wore 
a  tarpaulin  hat  and  a  blue  jacket  I  remember 
when  I  was  a  sailor-boy,  and  I  had  to  run  the  gauntlet 
to  get  into  your  churches.  Well,  they  might  sit 
down  in  darkness, — ^in  the  darkness  of  despair. 
Why,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  of  converting 
the  world  wiw)iU  ike  hdp  of  iailon.  Ton  might 
as  well  think  of  melting  a  mountain  of  ioe  with  a 
moonbeam,  or  think  of  heating  an  oven  with  snow- 
balls ;  but  get  the  sailor  converted,  and  he  is  off 
from  one  port  to  another,  as  if  you  had  put  spun  to 
lightning.  Knock  open  your  boxes  of  Bibles  on  the 
wharves  of  Boston,  and  distribute  the  Word  of  God 
among  the  sailors.  What  is  the  use  of  sending 
missionaries  to  the  heathen  unless  you  first  convert 
the  sailors  f  A  single  shipload  of  sailors,  in  a  single 
visit  to  a  heathen  strand,  will  do  more  mischief  than 
the  labours  of  a  dozen  missionaries  will  undo  in 
forty  years. — Father  Taylar. 

486&  BAHITB,  Commimion  ot  A  gentleman 
on  his  death* bed  was  told  by  his  friends  of  the 
glories  of  heaven,  its  golden  streets,  its  river  of  life, 
its  crowns  and  harps,  and  all  the  delights  and  joys 
of  that  wonderful  life.  **  That  is  aU  very  well,"  be 
said,  ^  and  doubtless  is  perfectly  true  ;  but  I  would 
rather  remain  in  a  wnid  vihere  I  am  better  ae- 
juainted,"  What  an  argument  for  keeping  inti- 
mate communion  with  Christ  and  His  saints,  with 
the  thoughts  and  principles  of  heaven  I — Profenor 
Phdpt, 

4869.  SAINTS,  Hindrance  to.  Circnmstanoes  are 
against  the  saints.  Mr.  Kuskin  says  with  equal 
feeling  and  humour  that  his  favourite  heroine,  his 
mother,  would  most  certainly  have  been  a  saint 
"  but  for  my  father  and  me.*'— Po^  MaU  Gazette. 

4870.  SAINTS,  Invoeation  o£  The  papists  took 
the  invocation  of  saints  from  the  heathen,  who 
divided  God  into  numberless  images  and  idols,  and 
ordained  to  each  its  particular  office  and  work.  One 
of  their  priests,  celebrating  Mass,  when  about  to 
consecrate  many  oblations  at  the  altar  at  once, 
thought  it  would  not  be  congruously  spoken,  or 
acconiing  to  grammar  rules^  to  say,  "This  is  my 
body,"  so  said,  "  These  are  my  bodies ; "  and  after- 
wards highly  extolled  his  device,  saying,  "If  I 
had  not  been  so  good  a  grammarian,  I  had  brought 
in  a  heresy,  and  consecrated  but  one  oblation." 
Luther'i  Table  Talk. 

4871.  SAINTS,  Bocognitioii  of;  illnitrated. 
Alexander  the  Great  got  the  hearts  of  his  foot- 
soldiers  by  calling  them  ''his  fellow-footmen." 
Aristotle,  the  better  to  insinuate  into  his  hearers, 
read  not  to  them — as  other  philosophers  used  to  do 
— from  a  lofty  seat,  but  walking  and  talking  with 
them  familiarly,  ae  fpith  fiii  friende  in  Apollo's 
porch  i  [so]  he  made  them  great  philosophers. — 
Trapp, 


4872.  SAINTS,  Bomiah  right  of  waWng,  Pope 
Alexander  IIL,  one  of  the  most  profligate  of  men, 
was  the  first  who  issued  a  solemn  decree  reserving 
to  himself  the  iole  right  of  making  aainte. — Tyder. 

4878.  SAINTS,  Wozihip  of;  abrard.  He  (Cole- 
ridge) gave  us  an  account  of  a  controversy  he  bad  had 
with  a  very  sensible  priest  in  Sicily  on  the  worship 
of  saints.  He  had  driven  the  priest  from  one  poet 
to  another,  till  the  latter  took  up  the  ground  that 
though  the  saints  were  not  omnipresent,  yet  God, 
who  was  so,  imparted  to  them  the  prayers  offered  up^ 
and  then  they  used  their  interference  with  Him  to 
grant  them.  "That  is,  father,"  said  Coleridge  in  reply 
— "excuse  my  seeming  levity,  (or  I  mean  no  impiety 
— that  is,  I  have  a  deaf  and  dumb  wife,  who  yet 
understands  me,  and  I  her,  by  signs.  You  have  a 
favour  to  ask  of  me,  and  want  my  wife's  interfer- 
ence ;  BO  you  communicate  your  request  to  me,  who 
imparts  it  to  her,  and  she,  by  signs  back  again,  begs 
me  to  grant  it"  The  gooid  priest  laughed,  and 
said,  "Popului  tult  deeipi,  et  deeipiatur/" — Cole- 
ridg^e  Table  TalL 

4874.  SAINTS,  what  they  should  bo.  In  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Mark,  in  Venice — a  marvellous 
buildings  lustrous  with  an  Oriental  splendour  far 
beyond  description — there  are  pillars  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  Solomon's  Temple ;  these  are  of 
alabaster,  a  substanoe  firm  and  durable  as  granite, 
and  yet  transparent,  so  that  the  light  glows  through 
them.  Behold  an  emblem  of  what  all  true  pillan 
of  the  Church  should  be — firm  in  their  faith,  and 
transparent  in  their  character ;  men  of  simple 
mould,  ignorant  of  tortuous  and  deceptive  ways,  and 
yet  men  of  strong  will,  not  readily  to  be  led  aside 
or  bent  from  their  uprightness. — i>purgeon. 

4876.  SALT,  having  loit  its  saTonr.    In  the 

Valley  of  Salt,  near  Gebul,  there  is  a  small  precipice, 
occasioned  by  the  continual  taking  away  of  salt. 
In  this  you  may  see  how  the  veins  of  it  lie.  I  broke 
a  piece  of  it,  of  which  the  part  that  was  exposed  to 
the  rain,  sun,  and  air,  though  it  had  the  sparks  and 
particles  of  salt,  had  perfectly  lost  its  savour.  The 
innermost,  which  had  been  connected  with  the 
rock,  retained  its  savour,  as  I  found  by  proof. — 
Maundrdl, 

4876.  SALVATION,  a  gift  A  Christian  lady 
was  visiting  a  poor  sickly  woman,  and  after  con- 
versing with  her  for  a  little  she  asked  her  if  she  had 
found  salvation  yet  "No,"  she  replied;  "but  / 
am  Korking  hard  for  it.**  "Ah,  you  will  never  get 
it  that  way,"  the  lady  said.  "  Christ  did  all  the 
working  when  He  suffered  and  died  for  us,  and 
made  complete  atonement  for  our  sins.  Tou  mu»t 
take  salvation  solely  as  a  gift  of  free,  unmerited 
grace,  else  you  can  never  have  it  at  all" — Clerical 
Library. 

4877.  SALVATION,  and  tho  SeriptniM.  A 
worthy  sufferer  of  the  name  of  Hawkes  was  under 
examination  before  one  of  Bonner's  chaplains,  of 
whom  he  ventured  to  inquire,  "  Is  not  the  Scripture 
sufficient  for  my  salvation  1"  "Yes,"  replied  the 
chaplain ;  "  it  is  sufficient  for  our  salvation,  but  not 
for  our  instruction."  "Well,  then,"  rejoined  the 
honest  but  quaint  martyr,  "  God  send  me  aalvation, 
and  take  you  the  inatruction." — Sidney'e  Life  ef  Sir 
Richard  IlilL 

487a  SALVATION,  Angels  and  tho  proelamap 
tion  o£    A  South  Sea  Islander,  named  by  the 
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minioiuuy  WilliftmB,  on  finding  Jeans,  ezclMmed, 
*'  Angela  wonld  rejoice  to  be  aent  by  God  to  pro- 
claim the  goapel  of  aalvation  to  the  world.  And 
vet  angela  have  been  ao  employed.  The  very  aymbol 
m  the  Apocalypae  for  all  world-evangelising  agen- 
dea  18  the  angel  flying  in  mid-heaven,  with  the 
everlaating  goapel  for  idl  men  everywhere." — John 

4879.  SALVATION,  Comoem  for  men's.  In  one 
of  the  atatea  of  America  there  waa  an  infidel  who 
waa  a  great  despiaer  of  God.  What  to  do  with  him 
the  ministera  did  not  know.    They  met  together  and 

prayed  for  him.    But  elder  B rode  down  to  the 

man'a  forge,  for  he  waa  a  blacksmith.  He  left  hia 
horse  ontaide,  and  aaSd,  "  Neighbour,  I  am  under 
very  great  concern  about  your  aoul'a  salvation ;  I 
tell  yon,  I  pray  day  and  night  for  your  aoul'a  aalva- 
tion."  He  left  him,  and  rode  home.  The  man 
went  in  to  hia  house  and  said  to  one  of  his  friends, 

"Here's  a   new  argument;   here's    Elder  B 

been  down  here ;  he  did  not  dispute,  and  never 
said  a  word  to  me  except  this,  '  I  say,  I  am  under 
great  concern  about  your  soul ;  I  cannot  bear  you 
should  be  lost.'  Oh  1  that  fellow/'  he  said,  **  /  can- 
not antioer  him  ;  "  and  the  tears  began  to  roll  down 
his  cheeks.  He  went  to  his  wife  and  said,  '^I 
can't  make  this  out ;  I  never  cared  about  my- soul ; 
but  here's  an  elder  that  has  no  connection  with  me 
has  ceme  five  miles  this  morning  on  horseback  just 
to  tell  me  he  is  under  concern  about  my  salvation." 

4880.  SALVATION,  Cost  of,  lUnstrated.  I  was 
reading  of  a  ship  that  was  coming  from  California 
during  the  time  of  the  gold  excitement.  The  cry 
of  **  Fire  !  fire  ! "  was  heard  on  shipboard,  and  the 
captain  headed  the  vessel  for  the  shore,  but  it  was 
found  that  the  ship  would  be  consumed  before  it 
reached  the  beach.  There  was  a  man  on  deck 
fastening  hia  gold  around  him  in  a  belt,  just  reudy 
to  spring  overboard,  when  a  little  girl  came  up  to 
him  and  sud,  "  Sir,  can  you  swim  ?  "  He  aaw  it 
was  a  question  whether  he  should  save  hia  gold  or 
save  that  little  child,  and  he  said,  '*  Tes,  my  darling, 
I  can  swim,"  and  he  dashed  his  gold  on  the  deck. 
"  Now,*'  he  says,  "  put  your  arms  around  my  neck ; 
hold  on  very  hard ;  put  your  arms  around  my  neck." 
And  then  the  man  plunged  into  the  sea  and  put 
out  for  the  beach,  and  a  great  wave  lifted  him  high 
upon  the  shore,  and  when  the  man  was  being 
brought  to  consciousneaa  he  looked  up ;  the  little 
child,  with  anxioua  face,  was  bending  over  him. 
He  had  aaved  her. — Talmage, 

4881.  SALVATION,  delayed.  I  was  dosing  the 
meeting  one  day  at  our  church  in  Chicago,  when  a 
young  soldier  got  up  and  entreated  the  people  to 
dedde  for  Christ  at  once.  He  said  he  naa  just 
oome  from  a  dark  scene.  A  comrade  of  his,  he  said, 
who  had  enlisted  with  him,  had  a  father  who  was 
always  entreating  him  to  become  a  Christian,  and 
in  reply  he  always  said  he  would  when  the  war  was 
over.  At  last  he  was  wounded,  and  was  put  into 
the  hospital,  but  got  worse,  and  was  gradually  sink- 
ing. One  day,  a  few  hours  before  he.  died,  a  letter 
came  from  his  sister,  but  he  was  too  ill  to  read  it. 
Oh,  it  was  such  an  earnest  letter  i  The  comrade 
read  it  to  him,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  understand 
it,  he  was  so  weak,  till  it  came  to  the  last  sentence, 
which  said,  "O  my  dear  brother,  when  you  get 
this  letter,  will  you  not  accept  yonr  sister's  Saviour  ?  " 
The  dying  man  sprang  up  from  his  cot  and  said. 


**  What  do  yon  say  ?— what  do  yon  say  T  **  and  then, 
falling  back  on  his  pillow,  feebly  exclaimed,  "  It  is 
too  late  I  it  ia  too  late  I "— JfooflTy. 

4882.  SALVATION,  Ezdnding  from.  When 
one  at  camp-meeting  exdnded  from  salvation  all 
Catholics,  Unitarians,  Universalists,  all  men  who 
used  tobacco,  and  all  women  who  wore  jewellery, 
Father  Taylor  broke  out,  *'  If  that  is  true,  Chritt^t 
miuion  vat  a  failure.  It's  a  pity  He  camei" — L{fe 
0/ Father  Taylor, 

4888.  SALVATION,  OUd  tidings  of.  How 
sweetly  doth  music  sound  in  this  night  season  I  In 
the  daytime  it  would  not»  it  could  not  so  much  af- 
fect the  ear.  All  harmonious  sounds  are  advanced 
by  a  silent  darkness ;  thus  it  is  with  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation ;  the  gospel  never  sounds  so  sweet  as 
in  the  night  of  preservation,  or  of  our  own  private 
affliction ;  it  is  ever  the  same,  the  difference  is  in 
our  disposition  to  receive  it. — Bishop  HaJL 

4884.  SALVATION,  God's  way  of.  A  preacher 
of  the  goapel  had  gone  down  into  a  coal-mine  during 
the  noon-hour  to  tell  the  miners  of  that  grace  and 
truth  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ.  Meeting  the 
foreman  on  his  way  back  to  the  shaft,  he  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  God's  way  of  salvation.  The 
man  replied,  **0h,  it  is  too  cheap  ;  I  cannot  believe 
in  such  a  religion  as  that."  Without  an  immediate 
answer  to  his  remark,  the  preacher  asked,  '*How 
do  you  get  out  of  this  place  ?  "  **  Simply  by  getting 
into  the  cage,"  was  the  reply.  "And  doea  it  take 
long  to  ffet  to  the  top  ? '  "  Oh  no ;  only  a  few 
seconds.'*  "Well,  that  certainly  is  very  easy  and 
simple.  But  do  you  not  need  to  help  to  raise  vour- 
selft"  said  the  preacher.  '*0f  course  not,  re- 
plied the  miner.  "As  I  have  said,  you  have 
nothing  to  do  hut  get  into  the  eagt,"  "But  what 
about  the  people  who  sunk  the  shaft  and  perfected 
all  this  arrangement  ?  Was  there  much  labour  or 
expense  about  it  f "  "  Indeed,  yes  ;  that  was  a 
laborious  and  expensive  work.  The  shaft  is  eighteen 
hundred  feet  deep,  and  it  was  sunk  at  great  cost 
to  the  proprietors  ;  but  it  is  our  only  way  out,  and 
without  it  we  shpuld  never  be  able  to  get  to  the 
surface."  "  Just  sa  And  when  God's  Word  tells 
you  that  whosoever  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God 
hath  everlasting  life,  you  at  once  say,  '  Too  cheap ; 
too  cheap,'  forgetting  that  God's  work  to  bring  you 
and  others  out  of  the  pit  of  destruction  and  death 
was  accomplished  at  a  voit  cott,  the  price  being  the 
death  of  His  own  Son." 

4886.  SALVATION,  illustrated.  He  (Africaner, 
a  converted  heathen),  in  his  last  hours,  supposed  in 
his  dream  that  he  was  at  the  base  of  a  steep  and 
rugged  mountain,  over  which  he  must  pass  by  a 
path  leading  along  an  almost  perpendicular  precipice 
to  the  summit.  On  the  left  of  the  path  the  feuful 
declivity  presented  one  furnace  of  fire  and  smoke, 
minffled  with  Ughtning.  As  he  looked  round  to 
flee  from  a  eight  which  znade  hia  whole  frame  tremble, 
one  appeared  out  of  theae  murky  regions  whose 
voice,  like  thunder,  said  that  there  was  no  escape 
but  by  the  narrow  path.  He  attempted  to  ascend 
thereby,  but  felt  the  reflected  heat  from  the  predpioe 
(to  which  he  was  obliged  to  cling)  more  intense  than 
from  the  burning  pit  beneath.  When  ready  to  sink 
with  mental  and  physical  agony,  he  cast  his  eyes  up- 
wards beyond  the  burning  gulf,  and  aaw  a  peraon 
atand  on  a  green  mount,  on  which  the  sun  appeared 
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to  ahine  with  peonliar  lirilliAiicj.  This  mdiTidoAl 
draw  nev  to  the  ridge  oi  the  predpioe,  and  beckoned 
him  to  adyance.  Shielding  the  Bide  of  his  face  with 
his  hands,  he  ascended,  through  heat  and  smoke, 
such  as  he  wonld  have  thought  no  homan  frame 
oonid  endure.  He  at  last  reached  the  long-desired 
spot,  which  became  increasingly  bright^  and  when 
about  to  address  the  stranger  he  awoke. — MqffiU, 

4886.  BALVATIOH,  Impoiriaiioe  o£  K£assilon, 
in  the  first  sermon  he  eyer  preached,  found  the  whole 
audience,  upon  his  getting  into  the  pulpit,  in  a  dis- 
position no  way  favourable  to  his  intentions.  Their 
nods,  whispers,  or  drowsy  behaviour  showed  him 
that  there  was  no  great  profit  to  be  expected  from 
his  sowing  in  a  soil  so  improper.  However,  he  soon 
changed  the  disposition  of  his  audience  by  his  manner 
of  beginning.  *'  If,"  says  he,  "  a  cause,  the  most  im- 
portant that  oould  be  conceived,  were  to  be  tried 
at  the  bar  before  qualified  judges ;  if  this  cause  in- 
terested ounelves  in  particular ;  if  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  kingdom  were  fixed  upon  the  events ;  if  the 
most  eminent  counsel  were  employed  on  both  sides ; 
and  if  we  had  heard  from  our  infancy  of  this  vet 
undetermined  trial, — would  you  not  all  sit  with  due 
attention  and  warm  expectation  to  the  pleadings 
on  each  side  t  Would  not  all  your  hopes  and  fears 
be  hinged  on  the  final  decision  ff  And  yet,  let  me 
tell  you,  yon  have  this  moment  a  cause  where  not 
one  nation  but  all  the  world  are  spectators ;  tried 
not  before  a  fallible  tribunal,  but  the  awful  throne 
of  heaven,  where  not  your  temporal  and  transitoxy 
interests  are  the  subject  of  debate,  but  your  eternal 
happiness  or  misery ;  where  the  cause  is  still  un- 
determined, but,  perhaps,  the  veiy  moment  I  am 
speaking  may  fix  the  irrevocable  decree  that  shall 
last  for  ever :  and  yet^  notwithstanding  all  this,  you 
can  hardly  sit  with  patience  to  hear  the  tidings  of 
your  own  salvation.  /  plead  the  eauH  of  heaven,  and 
yet  lam  eearedy  attended  to," 

4887.  BALYATION,  in  Christ  Amanhadbeen 
condemned  in  a  Spanish  court  to  be  shot,  but  being 
an  American  citiaBn,  and  also  of  English  birth,  the 
consuls  of  the  two  countries  interposed,  and  declared 
that  the  Spanish  authorities  had  no  power  to  put 
him  to  death.  What  did  they  do  to  secure  his  life 
when  their  protest  was  not  sufficient  1  They  wrapped 
him  up  in  their  flags,  they  covered  him  with  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  Union  Jack,  and  defied 
the  executioners.  "  Now  fire  a  shot  if  you  dare,  for 
if  you  do  so,  you  defy  the  nations  represented  by 
those  flags,  and  you  ^nll  bring  the  powers  of  those 
tvFo  great  empires  upon  you. "  There  stood  the  man, 
and  before  him  the  soldiery,  and  though  a  single 
shot  might  have  ended  his  life,  yet  he  was  as  in- 
vulnerable as  though  encased  in  triple  steeL  Bven 
io  Jetue  Chriat  hoe  taken  my  poor  guilty  eovl  ever 
since  I  believed  in  Him,  and  has  wrapped  around  me 
the  blood-redflag  of  His  atoning  sacrifice ;  and  before 
God  can  destroy  me  or  any  other  soul  that  is  wrapped 
in  the  atonement.  He  must  insult  His  Son  and  dis- 
honour His  sacrifice,  and  that  He  will  never  do, 
blessed  be  His  nameu — Spurgeon, 

4888.  8ALVATI0H,  Knowledge  o£  There  was 
one  coloured  woman  in  the  Southern  States  who, 
after  the  emancipation  was  proclaimed,  could  not 
believe  she  wob  free.  Her  master  told  her  she  was 
not ;  her  coloured  brethren  told  her  she  was.  For 
two  years  she  had  been  free  without  knowing  it 


She  reprsienta  a  great  many  in  the  Ghnrdi  to-cbj. 
— Moody. 

4888.  SALYATZOV,  lofttneas  of  iti  Muxee. 
All  great  rivers^  unlike  some  great  men  who  have 
begun  life  in  lowly  circumstances,  boast  a  lofty 
descent.  It  is  after  the  Alpine  traveller  has  left 
smiling  valleys  beneath  hira,  and  toiling  along 
rugged  glens  and  through  deep  mountain  gorges, 
readies  at  length  the  shores  of  an  icy  sea,  that  he 
stands  at  the  source  of  the  river,  which,  cold  as  the 
snows  that  feed  it,  and  a  full-grown  torrent  at  its 
birth,  rushes  out  from  the  cavern  of  the  hollowed 
glacier.  Yet  such  a  river,  in  the  loftiness  of  its 
birth-place,  is  but  an  humble  image  of  salvation. 
How  high  Ue  source  I  **  He  showed  me  a  pure  river 
of  water  of  life,  dear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of 
the  throne  of  Gkxi  and  of  the  Lainh." — Guthrie. 

4890.  SALVATION,  Kan's  nart  and  Ood'a  pari 

in.  A  ship  is  stuck  on  a  mudbank,  and,  the  tide 
going  out,  it  careens  over,  and  there  it  lies,  like 
many  discouraged  Christians.  They  do  not  need 
the  anchor.  The  anchor  is  out,  though.  By-and-by 
the  tide  begins  to  come  in,  little  by  little.  The 
captain  calls  up  the  crew,  and  orders  them  to  hoist 
in  the  anchor.  It  is  hoisted  in  and  stowed  away. 
"  Trim  the  sails,"  is  the  next  command,  and  that 
is  obeyed.  The  tide  is  still  coming  in,  coming  in, 
coming  in ;  and  by-and-by  the  vessel  floats  off ; 
and  the  crew  look  up  with  admiration,  and  say» 
'*  What  a  captain  we  have  I  It  was  the  hauling  in 
of  the  anchor  and  the  trimming  of  the  sails  that 
saved  us.  The  captain  gave  his  orders,  they  were 
obeyed,  and  then  she  floated."  No,  it  was  not  the 
captain's  doings.  The  Lord  God,  who  swings  the 
stars  through  the  heavens  and  exerts  His  power 
upon  the  ocean,  did  it  The  captain  merely  foresaw 
the  coming  of  the  tide^  and  adapted  the  drcnm- 
stanoea  of  the  vessd  to  influences  which  existed 
before. — Beecher. 

4881.  BALVATIOH,  Neglect  ot  An  old  Wdsh 
minister  of  a  former  generation  once  began  a  ser- 
mon thus : — Leaning  over  the  pulpit,  he  said,  with 
earnest  voice,  '*  I  am  going  to  ask  you  one  question, 
a  question  which  I  cannot  answer,  which  you  cannot 
answer,  which  devils  cannot  answer,  which  no  angd 
can  answer,   which  God  himself  cannot  answer. 

How  SHALL  TOn  ESOAFK  IT  TOO  inOLlOT  80  OKIAT 
SALTATION  ?  " 

489S.  SALVATION,  No  oth«r  way  oi.  Mrs. 
Bennet,  wife  of  John  Bennet,  minister  of  an  Inde- 
pendent church  in  Cheshire,  the  day  before  she 
died,  raised  herself  into  a  veiy  solemn  attitude,  and 
with  most  striking  emphasis  ddivered,  in  the  follow- 
ing language,  her  dying  testimony  to  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus : — "  I  here  d^are  it  before  you  that  I  have 
looked  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left — I  have 
cast  my  eyes  before  and  behind — to  see  if  there  was 
any  possible  way  of  salvation  but  by  the  Son  of 
God  ;  and  /  am  fully  eatufied  there  it  not.  No  ! 
none  on  earth,  nor  all  the  angels  in  heaven,  could 
have  wrought  out  salvation  for  such  a  sinner. 
None  but  God  Himsdf,  taking  our  nature  upon 
Him,  and  doing  all  that  the  holy  law  required,  oould 
have  procured  pardon  for  me,  a  sinner.  He  has 
wrought  out  salvation  for  me,  and  I  know  that  I 
shall  enjoy  it  for  ever." — Clerical  Library, 

4898.  BALVA^ON,  not  of  works.  Philip  of 
Spain  (th»  husband  of  our  Queen  Mary),  on  hia 
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death-bed,  did  even/thing  Tie  dovld  for  talvaUon. 
The  following  protestation,  a  curioaB  morsel  of 
bigotry,  he  sent  to  his  confessor  a  few  days  before 
he  died.  "Father  confessor  1  as  yon  occupy  the 
place  of  God,  I  protest  to  you  that  I  will  do  every- 
thing yon  shall  say  to  be  necessary  for  my  being 
saved ;  so  that  what  I  omit  doing  will  be  placed  to 
your  account,  as  I  am  ready  to  acquit  myself  of  all 
that  shall  be  ordered  to  me.''—/.  D'/troeti. 

4894.  SALVATION,  Offer  of,  neglected.  A 
▼oung  man  in  India  received  a  letter  from  his  father 
in  England,  but  he  refused  to  read  it  as  it  contained 
no  money.  Something  like  a  year  afterwards  he 
was  unwell,  and  while  lying  helpless  in  the  hospital 
he  was  led  to  read  that  letter.  It  told  him  that  his 
father  had  purchased  an  estate  for  him,  and  had  sent 
out  the  money  to  bring  him  home,  and  affectionately 
begged  him  to  return.  But,  alas/  it  wu  too  late/ 
So  with  men  who  neglect  God*s  invitations  and  dis- 
card this  Word  of  Divine  truth.  They  may  come  to 
know  of  the  way  of  salvation,  but  may  either  lack 
the  opportunity  or  the  desire  to  avail  themselves  of 
it.    It  i»  too  late /S. 

4890.  SALVATION,  our  own,  Look  to.  To  one 
that  asked  him  (Sir  Henry  Wotton)  whether  a 
papist  may  be  saved,  he  replied,  "  You  may  be 
saved  without  knowing  that  Look  to  yourself.'' — 
Jzaae  WetUofk 

4896.  SALVATION,  Pledge  of.  Daring  a  violent 
storm  in  November  1821  a  vessel  was  driven  on 
shore  near  Beachy  Head.  Four  of  the  sailors 
escaped  from  the  wreck  to  the  foot  of  the  cliib,  but 
only  to  find,  when  they  had  climbed  up  the  highest 
of  the  low  rocks,  that  the  waves  were  rapidly  en- 
croaching on  their  asylum ;  and  they  doubted  not 
that,  when  the  tide  should  be  at  its  height^  the 
whole  range  would  be  entirely  covered  with  water. 
The  darlmess  of  the  night  prevented  anything 
being  seen  beyond  the  spot  upon  which  they  stood ; 
the  violence  of  the  storm  left  no  hope  that  their 
feeble  voices,  even  if  raised  to  the  uttermost,  could 
be  heard  on  shore  ;  and  they  knew  that,  amidst  the 
howling  of  the  blast,  their  cries  could  reach  no 
other  ear  than  that  of  Qod.  At  this  moment  one 
of  these  wretched  men — while  they  were,  debating 
whether  they  should  not,  in  this' extremity  of  ill, 
throw  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  the  waves, 
hoping  to  be  cast  upon  some  higher  ground,  as, 
even  if  they  failed  to*  reach  it,  a  sudden  would  be 
better  than  a  lingering  death — in  this  dire  ex- 
tremity one  of  these  despairing  creatures,  to  hold 
himself  more  firmly  to  the  rode,  grasped  a  weed, 
which  even,  wet  as  it  was,  he  well  knew,  as  the 
lightning's  sudden  flash  afforded  a  momentary  glare, 
was  not  a  fucus,  but  a  root  of  eamphire ;  and  he 
recollected  that  this  plant  never  grows  under  water. 
This  then  became  more  than  an  olive-branch  of 
peace,  a  messenger  of  mercy ;  by  it  they  knew  that 
He  who  alone  can  calm  the  raging  of  the  seas,  at 
whose  voice  alone  the  winds  and  the  waves  are  still, 
had  placed  His  landmark,  had  planted  His  standard 
here,  and  by  this  sign  they  were  assured  that  He 
had  said  to  the  wild  waste  of  waters,  "Hitherto 
shalt  thou  come^  and  no  further."  Trusting  then 
to  the  promise  of  this  angel  of  the  earth,  they  re- 
mained stationary  during  the  remainder  of  that 
dreadful  but  then  comparatively  happy  night ;  and 
in  the  morning,  they  were  seen  from  the  cliffs  above, 
and  conveyed  in  safety  to  the  shore. — BwneU, 


4897.  SALVATION,  ProvidentiaL  One  day, 
while  they  were  still  children,  John  and  Edward 
Irving  are  said  to  have  strayed  down  upon  those 
great  sands  (in  the  Solway  Firth)  with  the  original 
intention  of  meeting  their  uncle,  Greoxge  Lowther, 
who  was  expected  to  cross  Solway  at  the  ebb  on 
his  way  to  Annan.  In  that  wilderness  of  sand  and 
shingle,  with  its  gleaming  salt-water  pools  dear  as 
so  many  mirrors,  full  of  curious  creatures  still  un< 
known  to  drawing-room  science,  but  not  to  .school- 
boy observation,  the  boys  presently  forgot  all  about 
their  immediate  errand,  and,  absorbed  in  their  own 
amusements,  thought  neither  of  their  undo  nor  of 
the  rising  tide.  While  thus  occupied  a  horseman 
suddenly  came  up  to  them  at  full  gallop,  seized  first 
one  and  then  the  other  of  the  astonished  boys,  and 
throwing  them  across  the  neck  of  his  horse,fgalloped 
on  without  pausing  to  address  a  word  to  them,  or 
even  perceiving  who  they  were.  When  they  had 
safely  reached  the  higher  shingly  bank  out  of  reach 
of  the  pursuing  tide,  he  drew  bridle  at  last  and 
pointed  back  breathless  to  where  he  had  found 
them.  The  startled  chUdren,'perceiving  the  danger 
they  had  escaped,  saw  the  tawnv  waves  pursuing 
almost  to  where  they  stood,  and  the  sands  on  which 
they  had  been  playing  buried  far  under  tiie  im- 
petuous sea ;  and  it  was  only  then  that  the  happy 
Hercules-unde  discovered  that  it  woe  his  sisters 
sons  tpAom  he  had  saved.  Had  Greorge  Lowther 
been  ten  minutes  later  one* of  the  noblest  tragic 
chapters  of  individual  life  in  the  nineteenth  century 
need  never  have  been  written ;  and  his  native  seas, 
less  bitter  than  the  sea  of  life  that  swallowed  him 
up  at  last^  would  have  received  the  undeveloped 
fortunes  of  the  blameless  Annan  boy. — Mrs,  Oli^ 
phanl^s  Life  of  Edward  Irving, 

4898.  SALVATION,  Sign  of.  When  one  has 
wandered  a  night  and  a  day  in  the  wilderness,  is 
discouraged,  is  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the 
struggle  for  rescue,  and  he  sees,  suddenly,  the 
gleam  of  a  light,  he  knows  that  the  road  is  near, 
and  a  dwelling-housa  He  exclaims,  "  Thank  Grod  I 
I  am  saved." — Beecher, 

4899  SALVATION,  take  it.  "  About  twenty 
years  ago,"  says  a  servant  of  Christ,  "when  I  waa 
coming  out  of  the  service  that  had  been  held  at  the 
Victoria  Theatre,  I  saw  an  old  man  looking  very 
unhappy.  So  I  said,  'My  friend,  you  are  not 
happy.  '  No,'  he  replied,  '  I  am  not.'  I  added, 
'  You  are  not  saved.'  'No,'  said  he  ;  '  I  have  been 
praying  for  it  for  twenty  years.'  'What  1 '  said  I, 
'  praying  for  it  for  twenty  years  I  Let  me  tell  you 
a  story  ;  for  you  remind  me  of  the  drcumstance. 
I  saw  a  gentleman  recently  who  was  paralysed  on 
one  side,  and  was  wheded  about  in  a  bath-chair. 
As  he  was  out  one  day  he  saw  a  poor  man  sitting 
by  the  roadside  afflicted  in  the  same  manner,  and 
calling  out,  "  Oh  1  for  God's  sake,  give  me  a 
ha'p'ney  I "  He  was  blind.  The  gentleman  said, 
"Here,  my  good  fellow,  is  half-a-crown  for  you.'^ 
But  the  poor  man  was  deaf,  and  still  he  kept  call- 
ing out  for  a  halfpenny.  The  servant  wheeled  the 
gentleman  nearer,  and  at  last  ^he  made  the  poor 
man  hear,  and  then  he  thankfully  took  the  half- 
crown.  Now,  my  friend,  this  is  just  what  you  are 
about.  Grod  is  offering  you  salvation  as  a  free  gift, 
and  you  keep  as/cing  for  it.*  '  What  I '  said  he, 
interrupting  me,  'can  I  have  salvation  without 
asking  for  it?'  'Of  course  you  can,'  I  replied. 
'•The  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  through  our  Lord 
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Jeius  Christ.  BelioTe  on  the  Lord  Jeans  Christ, 
and  thou  sbalt  be  saved.  He  that  believeth  on 
Him  hath  everiasting  life.'  '  O  sir  !  *  said  he,  '  I 
see  it  all  now.*  " 

4900.  8ALVATI0V,  Type  ot  Twenty  yean 
ago  a  venturesome  whale-ship^  driven  from  her 
course,  found  a  deserted  brig  drifting  among  the 
ioe-floes  of  the  polar  sea.  Deserted  by  her  crew, 
her  rudder  guided  by  no  human  hand,  she  had 
sailed, like  the  shipof  the  ''Ancient  Mariner,**  into 
that  silent  sea.  Her  gallant  discoverers  brought 
their  prize  through  untold  perils  into  port  But 
the  tidings  spread  that  the  staunch  ship^  which  for 
well-nigh  two  years  had  sailed  among  the  frozen 
horrors  of  the  northern  seas,  without  a  living  soul 
within  her  open  sides,  was  one  of  an  English  fleet 
that  the  British  Government  tiiad  sent  to  rescue  the 
heroic  Franklin.  Then  it  was  that  our  country  did 
a  beautiful  as  well  as  noble  act  Our  Government 
fitted  up  the  vessel  in  every  minutest  detail.  From 
stem  to  stem  her  old  aspect  was  restored.  On  her 
deck,  in  her  cabin,  not  an  article  was  lacking  to 
render  her  complete.  And  then,  with  graceful 
courtesy,  the  costly  gift  was  sent  across  the  ocean 
and  given  back,  a  free-will  offering  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  England.  The  glory  of  the  deed  belonged 
to  America  alone.  No  British  seaman  had  helped 
to  save  her.  Not  a  farthing  of  English  money  had 
aided  in  her  restoration.  Even  in  her  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic,  the  crew  that  manned,  &e  officers 
that  commanded  her  were  of  our  own  country*8 
navy.  For  England  there  remained  nothing  to  do.- 
Ske  could  only  accept  the  iolvation  of  her  vend  <u  a 
free  and  generoui  gift,  O  type  of  God's  work  for 
man  I  image  of  the  simplicity  of  man's  accepting 
faith  X—Chae.  E,  Chenejf,  D.D, 

4901.  BALVATIOH,  undecided  with  eome  to 
the  last  The  Venetian  worker  in  opal  gUuu  can 
be  certain  beforehand  only  of  his  form.  In  colour 
bis  tazza  may  vary  from  the  faintest  and  most 
delicate  blush  to  a  thick  creamy  opaque,  like  a 
prism  melted  into  cloud.  It  will  pass  from  one  to 
another  in  his  hands,  changing  its  hues  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  dying  dolphin,  and  all  that  he  can  be 
sure  of  is,  that  as  it  cools  so  it  will  remain.  How 
like  CAe  vneertainty  whieh  hetwUs  §o  many  livei  con- 
cerning iolvation  to  the  last  1  This  only  we  know, 
that  as  life  ends  so  it  is,  and  is  for  eternity. — JS, 

4909.  SALVATION,  what  it  coet  "Mamma^** 
said  a  little  child  to  her  mother  when  she  was  being 
put  to  bed  at  night — *'  Mamma»  what  makes  your 
hand  so  soured  and  twisted,  and  unlike  other 
people's  hands ! "  **  Well,"  said  the  mother,  "  my 
child,  when  you  were  younger  than  you  are  now, 
years  ago,  one  nighty  after  I  had  put  you  to  bed,  I 
heard  a  cry,  a  shriek,  upstairs.  I  came  up,  and 
found  the  bed  was  on  fire,  and  yon  were  on  fire ; 
and  I  took  hold  of  yon,  and  I  tore  off  the  burning 
garments,  and  while  I  was  tearing  them  off  and 
trying  to  get  you  away  I  burned  my  hand,  and  it 
has  ^en  scarred  and  twisted  ever  since^  and  hardly 
looks  any  more  like  a  hand ;  but  /  got  that,  my 
ehildi  in  trying  to  save  you."  1  wish  to-day  I  could 
show  you  the  burned  hand  of  Christ — ^burned  in 
plucking  you  out  of  the  fire ;  burned  in  snatching 
you  away  from  the  flame.  Ay,  also  the  burned 
toot,  and  the  burned  brow,  and  the  burned  heart — 
burned  for  yon.  By  His  stripes  we  are  healed. — 
Talmage, 


490S.  SALVATION,  without  worki.      '<  I>onH 

tell  me  that  I  can  be  saved  without  doing  any- 
thing," said  an  old  man  to  a  Christian  lady  who 
was  trying  to  comfort  him  and  point  out  to  him 
the  way  of  salvation.  As  he  was  saying  tbis  a 
little  boy  of  about  eleven  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  looking  out  a  passage  in  his  Bible,  touched  the 
lady,  and  holding  the  Bible  open,  said,  "Please 
read  that  to  him.^'  It  was  Rom.  iv.  5.  The  lady 
read  it  The  man  listened  most  attentively,  and 
after  a  little  exclaimed,  "  It's  a  fact  I  God  says 
it :  'To  him  that  worketh  not.* "  The  Word  to  all 
appearance  entered  his  soul  with  saving  power,  and 
then,  in  the  warmth  of  his  gratitude,  grasping  the 
lady's  hand,  be  said,  **  1*11  thank  you  all  the  days 
ofmylifel" 

4904.BAMABITAN,Ag0Od.  Oberlin  was  travel- 
ling  on  one  occasion  from  Strasbourg.  It  was  in 
winter.  The  ground  was  deeply  covered  with  snow, 
and  the  roads  were  almost  impassable.  He  had 
reached  the  middle  of  his  journey,  and  was  so  ex- 
hausted that  he  could  stand  up  no  longer.  He  com- 
mended himself  to  Grod,  and  yielded  to  what  he  felt 
to  be  the  sleep  of  death.  He  knew  not  how  long  he 
slept,  but  suddenly  became  conscious  of  some  one 
rousing  him  up.  Before  him  stood  a  waggon -driver, 
the  wagffon  not  far  away.  He  gave  him  a  little  wine 
and  food,  and  the  spirit  of  life  returned.  He  then 
helped  him  on  the  waggon,  and  brought  him  to  the 
next  village.  The  rescued  man  was  profuse  in  his 
thanks,  and  offered  money,  which  his  benefactor 
refusecL  "It  is  only  a  duty  to  help  one  another," 
said  the  waggoner;  "and  it  is  the  next  thing  to 
an  insult  to  offer  a  reward  for  such  a  service.** 
"Then,"  replied  Oberlin,  "at  least  tell  me  your 
name,  that  I  may  have  you  in  thankful  remem- 
brance before  God.*'  "I  see,"  said  the  waggoner, 
"  that  you  are  a  minister  of  the  goepeL  Please  teU 
me  the  name  of  the  Good  Samaritan."  "  That,"  said 
Oberlin,  "  I  cannot  do,  for  it  was  not  put  on  record." 
"Then,"  replied  the  waggoner,  "until  you  can  teU 
me  his  name,  permit  me  to  withhold  mina" 

4900.  SANCTIPICATION,  what  it  ie.  There  is 
an  anecdote  of  the  saintly  and  learned  Archbishop 
Usher,  not  unfamiliar  to  religious  readers,  which  is 
meant  to  illustrate  his  spiritual  modesty.  It  relates 
how  a  friend  frequently  urged  him  to  write  his 
thoughts  on  sanctification,  which  at  length  he  en- 
gaged to  do;  but,  a  considerable  time  elapsing, 
the  performance  of  his  promise  was  importunately 
claimed.  The  Bishop  replied  to  this  purpose — "  I 
have  not  written,  and  yet  I  cannot  charge  myself 
with  a  breach  of  promise,  for  I  began  to  write ;  but 
when  I  came  to  treat  of  the  new  creature  which  God 
formeth  by  His  own  Spirit  in  every  regenerate  soul, 
I  found  so  little  of  it  wrought  in  myseU  that  I  could 
speak  of  it  only  as  parrots,  or  by  rote,  but  without 
tne  knowledge  of  what  I  might  have  expressed ; 
and,  therefore,  I  durst  not  presume  to  proceed  any 
further  upon  it."  Upon  this  his  friend  stood  amazed 
to  hear  such  a  confession  from  so  grave,  holy,  and 
eminent  a  person.  The  Bishop  then  added,  "  I  must 
tell  you,  we  do  not  well  understand  what  sanctifi- 
cation and  the  new  crepiture  are.  Itieno  leu  than 
for  a  man  to  he  brought  to  an  entire  retignation  of  hie 
own  will  to  the  will  of  God,  and  to  live  in  the  offer- 
ing up  of  his  soul  continually  in  the  flames  of  loye, 
as  a  whole  bnmt-offering  to  Christ;  and  oh  I  how 
many  who  profess  Christianity  arejunacquainted,  ex- 
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perimentaUy,  with  this  work  npon  their  tooLil*'-^ 

4ftOe.  8AKCTIFICATI0V,  What  it  is.  I  do  not 
know  that  a  better  definition  of  holineas  conld  pos- 
sibly be  given  than  was  once  given  by  an  unlearned, 
ignorant,  poor  man,  a  candidate  for  the  post  of 
missionary.  The  examining  clergyman  had  asked 
him  to  define  justification,  and  he  had  done  it  to 
his  satisfaction.  Then  his  examiner  said,  "Now, 
my  brother,  what  is  sanctification  f  "  The  answer 
was  a  memorable  one ;  it  will  be  worth  while  to 
carry  it  away.  "  Sanctification,  sir,  is  a  God-pos- 
sessed soul."— iZev.  JS,  W.  Moore, 

4907.  8ANCTT7ABY,  Absence  from.  A  distin- 
goished  nobleman,  having  observed,  one  Lord's  Day 
at  ohnrch,  that  the  greater  part  of  his  servants  were 
absent,  on  his  return  home  inquired  the  reason. 
On  the  butler's  stating  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
wetness  of  the  roads,  his  lordship  replied,  **  Well,  this 
shall  soon  be  remedied ; "  and  on  the  next  wet 
Sabbath-day  that  occurred  he  ordered  the  servants 
to  take  their  places  in  a  large  covered  cart,  while 
he  followed  them  on  foot  all  Uie  way  to  church. 

4008.  8ANOT0ABY,  Absence  from.  One  Sab- 
hath  morning  a  lady,  stepping  into  a  habkney-coach, 
in  <Mrder  to  ride  to  a  place  of  worship,  asked  the 
driver  if  he  ever  went  to  church.  She  received 
the  following  reply  : — "No,  Madam ;  I  am»o  oeou- 
pied  Ml  takSrtg  othen  therct  that  I  cannot  possibly 
get  time  to  go  myself ! " 

4909.  8AHCTT7AB7,  Absence  fram.  Of  the  late 
venerable  Dr.  Waugh,  his  biographer  records  that, 
in  hii  ministerial  visitations,  his  nationality  was 
often  strongly  displayed,  and  this  with  most  bene- 
ficial effect,  both  in  sentiment  and  language.  When, 
without  any  adequate  cause,  any  of  his  bearers  had 
failed  to  attend  public  ordinances  so  r^ularly  as  he 
could  have  wished,  and  would  plead  their  distance 
from  the  chapel  as  an  excuse,  he  would  exclaim,  in 
the  emphatic  northern  dialect  which  he  used  on 
familiar  occasions  to  employ,  "What,  yon  from 
Scotland  1  from  Melrose  1  from  Gala  Water  !  from 
Selkirk  1  and  it*s  a  hard  matter  to  walk  a  mile 
or  two  to  serve  your  Maker  one  day  in  the  week  ! 
How  many  miles  did  you  walk  at  Selkirk  ? "  "  Five.'* 
**  Five  ! "  "  And  can  ye  no  walk  twa  here  f  Man  1 
your  father  walked  ten  or  twal  (twelve)  out,  and  as 
many  hame,  every  Sunday  i'  the  year;  and  your 
mither  too^  aften.  I've  seen  a  hunder  folk  and 
mair,  that  aye  walked  six  or  seven — ^men,  women, 
juid  bairns  too ;  and  at  the  sacraments  foUc  walked 
fifteen,  and  some  twenty  miles.  How  far  will  you 
walk  the  mom  to  mak*  balf-a-crown  f  Fie  I  fie ! 
But  yell  be  out  wi'  a'  your  household  next  Sabbath, 
I  ken.  O  my  man,  mind  the  bairns  1  If  von  love 
their  souls,  dinna  let  them  get  into  the  habit  of 
bidinff  awa'  fra  the  kirk.  Ail  the  evils  among  young 
folk  m  London  arise  from  their  not  attending 
God's  house."  Snch  remonstrances,  it  may  easily 
be  imagined,  were  not  often  urged  in  vain. 

49ia  SAHGTUABT,  Claims  of.  A  new  student 
had  come  to  the  University,  and  some  time  after 
his  arrival  he  called  to  see  Professor  Thduck. 
After  a  while  the  professor  asked  him  where  he 
went  to  church.  "Oh,"  said  he,  "I  do  not  attend 
preaching:  Instead  of  confining  myself  to  the  four 
walls  of  a  building,  I  go  out  into  the  green  fields 
and  under  the  lofty  arches  of  the  forest  trees,    I 


listen  to  the  singing  of  the  birds  and  the  oonntlees 
melodies  of  God's  creatures,  where  everything  that 
has  breath  praises  the  Lord."  The  professor  aUowed 
him  to  go  on  in  this  strain  for  a  while,  and  when  he 
had  finished  he  quietly  asked  him,  **BiU  what  do 
you  do  token  it  rainst'* 

4911.  8ANCTUABT,  loflnenoe  o£  Ruskin  dis- 
covered a  veryaneient  inscription  on  the  Church  of  St 
Giacomo  di  Bialto,  Venice,  which  reads,  **  Around 
this  temple  let  the  merehanft  law  bejutt,  his  weights 
be  true^  and  his  covenants  faithful" — a  beautiful 
epitome  of  the  influences  which  ought  to  radiate 
from  the  sanctuary,  to  elevate  and  purify  the  world 
around.  He  says  of  the  discovery,  it  is  "the  pride 
of  my  life." 

4915.  SANCTUABT,  Uglita  to  be  always  bimr 
lug.  A  blacksmith  can  do  nothing  when  his  fire  is 
out,  and  in  this  respect  he  is  the  type  of  a  minister. 
If  all  the  lights  in  the  outside  world  are  quenched, 
the  lamp  which  bums  in  the  sanctuary  ought  stiH 
to  remain  undimmed ;  for  that  fire  no  curfew  must 
ever  be  rung.—JSpurgeon, 

4918.  SANCT0ABY,  Love  o£  One  of  the  few 
remarks  we  now  remember  of  all  we  have  read  of 
the  country  parson  is  the  declaration  that  a  plain 
old  woman  whose  life  has  been  spent  among  the 
peasantry,  and  whose  mind  has  always  remained  in 
ignorance,  is  vastly  profited  by  going  to  church 
and  listening  to  a  sermon  not  one  word  of  which 
she  may  understand.  She  feels  that  the  is  in  the 
tanetuary,  listening  to  what  she  knowa  must  be  the 
truth,  and  taking  part  in  the  more  devotional  part 
of  the  worship,  and  she  goes  away  better  and  more 
elevated — so  thinks  the  parson  at  least — than  when 
she  entered  the  sanctuary.  And  we  believe  him, 
though  we  know  the  old  lady  is  none  the  gainer 
intellectually  by  the  incomprehensible  sermon.  We 
remember  well  a  parishioner  we  once  had  who  waa 
BO  deaf  that  he  could  not  understand  even  the 
music  or  hear  a  word  we  said ;  and  when  we  asked 
him  one  day  to  explain  his  unfailing  regularity  in 
attending  the  services,  he  replied  that  he  hntw  he 
teas  iurrounded  hy  others  who  could  hear  and  were 
true  wonhipper§t  and  that  the  Word  was  preached, 
and  that  it  was  (rod's  will  he  should  be  in  His  courts 
on  His  day.  We  never  saw  the  man  before  us  in 
his  place  in  the  church  afterward  when  he  did  not 
preach  to  us  by  his  steady  eye,  calm,  sweet  face, 
and  the  beautiful  words  he  had  said  in  private. 

4914.  8ANCTDABY,  Motto  of.  The  Rev.  Samuel 
Bottomley,  for  the  long  period  of  fifty-seven  years 
the  pastor  of  a  Christian  congregation  at  Scar- 
borough, in  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  had 
inscribed  on  tiie  dial  in  his  chapel  the  impressive 
sentiment^  **  On  this  moment  eternity  depends." 

4916.  BANGTUABY,  Bespect  f or.  Robert  Hall 
once  addressed  a  smart  reproof  to  some  sleepers  in 
his  congregation,  saying  he  held  it  to  be  a  soandaloos 
thing  to  turn  the  house  of  God  into  a  dormitory. 

4916.  SATAN,  Deceit*o£  King  Canute  promised 
to  make  him  the  highest  man  in  England  who  should 
kill  King  Edmund,  his  rival ;  which,  when  he  had 
performed,  and  expected  his  reward,  he  commanded 
him  to  be  hung  on  the  highest  tower  in  London. 
So  Satan  promises  great  things  to  people  in  pursuit 
of  their  lusts,  but  he  puts  them  off  with  great  mis- 
chief.   The  promised  oruwn  tuns  to  a  £dter,  the 
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^promised  comfort  to  a  tonnaot,  the  promiied  honour 
\iiito  shame,  the  promised  oonsolation  into  desola- 
tion, and  the  promised  heaven  tnms  into  a  hell. 

4917.  SATAN,   Deceit  of.      Daring  the  past 
'week  I  had  a  nosegay  of  flowers  brought  me.     I 

handled  them,  and  they  passed  through  the  hands 
of  my  household.  They  had  been  in  the  house  f  our- 
and-twenty  hours,  when,  going  into  the  room  where 
they  were,  I  observed  a  serpent  issuing  from  among 
the  flowers.  When  I  approached  it  darted  about 
the  room,  shooting  out  its  poisoned  fanss.  I  thought, 
*'How  like  the  'old  serpent  the  devil/  coming  to  us 
bidden  in  those  beautiful  flowers,  where  we  least 
expected  to  find  anything  so  dangerous  1 " — Rev,  J, 
Stuehhery. 

4918.  SATAN,  Deceit  of,  illuirated.  Diocletian 
is  said  to  have  engaged  a  number  of  his  soldiers  in 
the  building  of  bis  baths,  and  when  the  stately 
erections  for  his  pleasure  were  completed,  he  put 
ihoie  to  death  toho  had  been  eng<iged  in  the  vwh 

4919.  SATAN,  Our  danger  ftom.  Perhaps  very 
few  of  you  know  how  a  man  feels  when,  for  the 
first  time,  he  finds  himself,  as  I  remember  finding 
myself,  within  a  few  inches  of  a  serpent — when  he 
sees  the  cobra  di  capella  rearing  its  head  ready  to 
strike,  and  knows  that  one  stroke  of  those  fangs  is 
death — certain  death.  That  moment  he  experiences 
a  varied  passion,  impossible  to  describe.  Fear,  hatred, 
loathing,  the  desire  to  escape,  the  desire  to  kill,  all 
rush  into  one  moment,  making  his  entire  being 
thrill  Now  take  two  men  :  one  is  in  the  face  of 
that  serpent ;  the  other  is  in  the  presence  of  the  old 
serpent  called  Satan,  the  devil ;  one  is  in  danger  of 
the  sting ;  the  other  ii  in  danger  of  committing  sin. 
Which  of  the  two  has  most  reason  to  Am? — 
W,  Arthur,  D.D, 

4990.  SATAN,  Sendee  of;  illnstntted.  Tradition 
tells  us  of  a  certain  robber  named  Sdrion,  who,  after 
intimidating  the  strangers  that  he  met,  would  make 
them  wash  his  feet,  and  while  they  were  performing 
the  act  would  push  them  into  the  sea  and  destroy 
them. — New  Handbook  of  lUuttratiom, 

4921.  SATAN,  Snares  of.  Williamson,  in  his 
"Oriental  Sports,"  says:— ''When  the  track  of  a 
tiger  has  been  ascertained  the  peasants  collect  a 

auantity  of  the  leaves  of  the  prattu,  which  are  like 
bose  of  the  sycamore,  and  are  common  in  most 
underwoods,  as  they  form  the  largest  portion  of 
most  jungles  in  the  north  of  India.  These  leaves 
are  then  smeared  with  a  species  of  bird-lime,  made 
by  bruising  the  berries  of  an  indigenous  tree  by  no 
means  scarce;  they  are  then  strewed,  with  the 
glutin  uppermost,  near  to  that  shaded  spot  to  which 
it  is  understood  the  tiger  usually  resorts  during  the 
noontide  heats.  If  by  chance  the  animal  should 
tread  on  one  of  these  smeared  leaves  hUfate  ii  eon- 
mdertd  as  decided.  He  commences  by  shaking  his 
paw  to  remove  the  encumbrance ;  but,  finding  no 
relief  from  that  expedient,  he  rubs  the  nuisance 
against  his  face,  by  which  means  his  eyes,  ears,  &&, 
become  smeared  over  with  gummy  matter,  which 
occasions  such  uneasiness  as  causes  him  to  roll, 
perhaps,  among  many  more  of  the  smeared  leaves, 
till  at  length  he  becomes  coppletely  enveloped,  and 
is  deprived  of  sight.  In  this  situation  he  may 
be  compared  to  a  man  who  has  been  tarred  and 
feathered.  The  anxiety  produced  by  this  strange 
and  novel  predicament  soon  duMovers  itsdf  in  dres!a- 


ful  howlings,  which  serve  to  call  the  peasants,  wrho 
in  this  s^te  find  no  difficulty  in  shooting  the 
mottled  object  of  detestation."  So  doth  Satan  l^y 
in  the  path  of  men  numerous  temptations.  If  but 
one  is  succumbed  to  others  will  follow,  and  with 
them,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  sinner's  destruction. 

4929.  SAVED,  u  by  fire.    When  I  was  stationed 
at  East  Cambridge,   being  then  chaplain  of   the 
penitentiary  and  jail  there,  I  learned  that  one  of 
the  prisoners,  soon  to  be  executed,  had  focmerly 
been  an  attendant  on  Father  Taylor's  preaching 
and  payer-meetings.    He  thought  he  had  experi- 
enced religion ;  but  embracing  the  idea  of  our  Lord's 
second  advent  in  1848,  and  being  disappointed,  he 
finally  lost  his  religious  feelings,  and  fell  into  the 
awful  crime  of  murder.    I  obtained  his  leave,  after 
some  hesitation,  to  invite  the  venerable  man  over 
from  Boston  to  see  him.     I  did  so;  but  Father 
Taylor,  eyeing   me    sharply    and  with   emotion, 
answered,  "No;  I  have  had  one  such  case,   and 
I  will  never  attend  another ! "    But  I  suggested, 
should  Grod  so  bless  the  effort  as  to  cause   the 
wretched  man  to  repent  and  be  saved,  it  would 
set  up  for  ever  in  heaven  a  monument  of  the  power 
of  Divine  grace  to  save  the  chief  of  sinners  and 
bring  new  glory  to  the  Son  of  Gkid.    He  paused  in 
silence  for  a  moment,  and  it  was  but  for  a  moment^ 
as  he  was  pacing  his  parlour.    Then,  with  deep  and 
plaintive  tenderness,  he  said,  "You  have  conquered 
me ;  I  will  go."    The  time  was  set,  and  he  came 
to  my  house.    We  went  down  to  the  jail  together. 
On  opening  the  door  of  the  cell.  Father  Taylor  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  the  prisoner  for  a  whole  minute  or . 
more,  the  prisoner  meanwhile  staring  at  him,  when 
he  commenced  in  a  subdued,  melting  tone  of  voice, 
"I  did  not  know  it  was  you,  my  son  1    I  did  not 
know  it  was  you  I    I  heard  of  the  awful  murder ; 
but  I  did  not  know  it  was  you  who  committed  it, 
my  son  1    Oh,  I  did  not  know  it  was  you  1 "    And 
he  rushed  to  him,  threw  his  arms  around  his  neck, 
hugging  him  to  his  breast  with  great  emotion,  and 
continued  saying,  "O  my  son,  my  son !  I  did  not 
know  it  was  you.    I  am  glad  you  are  here ;  Ood 
hai  got  you  now.    He  has  put  you  here  to  save  you. 
Had  he  not  got  you  here  you  would  have  been 
damned.     He  has  got  you  here  to  save  you.    Toa 
had  better  be  saved  and  go  to  heaven,  by  these 
stone  walls  and  the  halter,  than  to  go  to  hell  on 
a  bed  of  roses,  my  son ! "  and  the  tears  fell  down 
his  furrowed  chedcs.     The  miserable  man  broke 
down,  and  melted  into  convulsive  weeping." — Dr. 
xW,  J»  Merrili* 

4928.  SAVED,  by  deetrnotion  of  works.    As  is 

well  known.  Sir  James  Thomhill  painted  the  inside 
of  the  cupola  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral.  After  having 
finished  one  of  the  compartments,  he  gradually  re- 
tired backwards,  to  see  how  it  looked  at  a  distance. 
Intent  on  the  painting,  he  had  approached  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  scaffolding,  and  was  in  the  utmost 
danger  of  falling  from  it,  when  a  person,  perceiving 
his  situation,  and  fearing  to  alarm  him  by  calling 
out,  snatched  up  a  brush  and  disfigured  his  painting. 
The  artist  sprang  forward  in  great  displeasure,  but 
was  soon  impreued  with  gratitude,  when  he  dis- 
covered the  danger  in  which  he  had  been  placed, 
and  saw  that,  by  this  way,  his  Ufe  had  been 
preserved. 

4924.  SAVED,  Ught  haTO  been.    Some  years 
ago,  when  autumn  floods  wrought  great  Jiavoo  in 
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ma  oonntry,  a  strong^  man  was  swept  away  into 
the  swollen  river.  It  bore  him,  as  he  and  others 
thought,  by  good  fortune,  to  a  tree  which  stood 
stoutly  np  amidst  the  sea  of  waters.  He  eagerly 
embracea  it ;  and  climbed  up  into  a  bough,  where 
he  sat  and  stretched  out  his  arms  to  the  distant 
banks.  Attempts  were  made  to  rescue  him  before 
nightfall ;  but  all  made  in  vain.  ,  .  .  Morning  at 
length  arrived ;  the  man  was  gone,  tree  gone,  and 
where  it  stood  they  saw  but  the  whirling  waves  of 
a  red  roaring  flood.  At  this  moment  one,  con- 
sidered little  else  than  a  fool,  stepped  forward  to 
say,  "  I  could  have  saved  him."  Any  other  but  that 
broken-hearted  group  would  have  laughed  him  to 
scorn  ;  and  yet  he  showed  them  how,  by  attaching 
a  rope  to  a  float,  and  sending  that  away  from  the 
grassy  bank  where  the  lost  man  had  been  swept 
off,  he  could  have  saved  him,  since  the  current  that 
bore  the  man  to  the  tree  would  have  been  certain 
to  convey  to  him  this  means  of  communication  with 
the  shore.  The  plan  was  perfect,  no  doubt  of  it. 
But  it  came  too  late;  and  they  had  to  leave  the 
scene  with  their  grief  exasperated  and  embittered 
by  the  thought  that  had  they  possessed  but  the 
wisdom  of  this  fool  their  desolate  home  had  re- 
ceived a  joyous  family,  to  give  Qod  thanks  for  the 
dead  that  was  alive  again  and  the  lost  that  was 
found. — Quthrie. 

4925.  SAVED,  or  lost  ?  In  the  frescoes  on  the 
walls  of  the  Campo  Sancta,  at  Pisa»  Solomon  is  re- 
presented in  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day  as 
looking  ambiguously  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
not  knowing  on  which  side  his  lot  will  be  cast — 
StanUy, 

4926w  SAVED,  the,  Gratitiide  ot  The  Marshal 
I^Aimont,  having  taken  Crodon,  in  Breta^e, 
during  the  League,  gave  orders  to  put  every  Spaniard 
to  death  who  was  found  in  the  garrison.  Though 
it  was  announced  to  be  death  to  disobey  the  orders 
of  the  genera],  an  English  soldier  ventured  to  save 
a  Spaniard.  He  was  arraigned  for  this  offence 
before  a  court-martial,  when  he  declared  himself 
ready  to  suffer  death,  provided  they  would  still  save 
the  life  of  the  Spaniard.  The  Marshal,  being  much 
surprised  at  such  conduct,  asked  the  soldier  how  he 
came  to  be  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
Spaniard.  ^  Because,  sir,"  replied  he,  "  in  a  similar 
situation  Ae  once  $aved  my  life,"  The  Marshal, 
greatly  pleased  with  the  soldier,  granted  him 
pardon,  saved  the  Spaniard's  life,  and  highly  com- 
mended them  both. 

49S7.  SAVED,  to  do  a  great  work.  Many  years 
have  now  elapsed  since  three  young  subalterns 
might  have  been  seen  struggling  in  the  water  off 
St.  Helena,  One  of  them,  peculiarly  helpless,  was 
fast  succumbing.  So  utterly  impotent  to  aid  himself 
was  he,  that  those  endeavouring  to  rescue  them  left 
his  companions  to  assist  him  first.  He  was  saved, 
but  as  by  fire,  to  live,  not  for  an  age,  but  for  all 
time ;  and  to  leave  to  posterity  a  name  graven  on 
the  scroll  of  fame,  in  characters  imperishable,  as 
Arthur  Wellesley,  Duke  of  Wellington.— 2^.  Antl\f. 

4MS.  SAym G  men,  and  etiquette.  If  you  see 
a  man  drowning,  have  you  not  a  right  to  pull  him 
outt  Or,  like  the  Frenchman  who  saw  a  man 
drowning,  will  you  say,  **  Won't  some  one  introduce 
me  to  that  gentleman  T  I  want  to  pull  him  oat  of 
the  water."— Dr.  S,  H.  Tyng. 


4MiL  8AVIV0  lovla,  how  accomplished.  When 
the  King  of  Greece,  came  over  to  this  country,  a 
member  of  his  suite  had  a  most  beautiful  dog,  which 
during  the  voyage  fell  overboaid.  His  master  en- 
treated the  captain  to  stop  the  ship  and  rescue  the 
dog;  but  the  captain  did  not  deem  the  matter 
of  so  much  importance,  and  having  the  King  on 
board,  refused  to  stop.  What  did  the  master  do  ? 
He  asked,  "  Would  you  stop  the  ship  if  it  had  been 
a  mant"  "Certainly."  And  before  they  could 
hinder  him  he  had  Jlung  hinudf  into  the  sea.  The 
ship  was  stopped,  and  not  only  the  man  but  the 
dog  was  rescued  too.  And  all  because  the  man, 
devoted  to  the  dog,  identified  himself  with  him  in 
his  peril,  and  braved  even  death  itself  to  save  him. 
Even  a  King  was  stopped  by  such  devotion.  How 
much  better  is  a  man  than  a  dog  1  Go  thou  and 
do  likewise.— Tf.  Y.  FvlUrton. 

4980.  SAVIGUB,  a,  Self-denial  of.  It  is  related, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  that  the 
captain  of  one  of  Commodore  Johnson's  Dutch  prizes 
breakfasted  at  Sir  Charles  Middleton's,  and  related 
the  following  anecdote : — One  day  he  went  out  of 
his  own  ship,  .to  dine  on  board  another.  While  he 
was  there  a  storm  arose,  which  in  a  short  time 
made  an  entire  wreck  of  Ms  own  ship,  to  which  it 
-was  impossible  for  him  to  return.  He  had  left  on 
board  two  little  boys,  one  four,  the  other  five  years 
old,  under  the  care  of  a  poor  black  servant.  The 
people  struggled  to  get  out  of  the  sinking  ship  into 
a  large  boat,  and  the  poor  black  took  his  two  little 
children,  tied  them  into  a  bag,  and  put  ui  a  little 
pot  of  sweetmeats  for  them,  slung  them  across  his 
shoulder,  and  put  them  into  the  boat.  The  boat  by 
this  time  was  quite  full;  the  black  was  stepping 
into  it  himself,  but  was  told  by  the  master  Uiere 
was  no  room  for  him,  that  either  he  or  the  children 
must  perish,  for  the  weight  of  both  would  sink 
the  boat.  The  exalted  heroic  negro  did  not  hesi- 
tate a  moment.  **  Very  well,"  said  he ;  *'  give  my 
duty  to  my  master,  and  tell  him  I  beg  pardon 
for  all  my  faults."  And  then — ffuess  the  rest — 
plunffed  to  the  bottom,  never  to  iiiBe  again  till  the 
sea  shall  give  up  her  dead.  **  I  told  it,"  says  Mrs. 
More,  "the  other  day,  to  Lord  Monboddo,  who 
fairly  burst  into  tears. 

4981.  SAVIOIJB,  Clinging  to.  A  sea  captain 
recently  related  a  thrilling  incident  in  his  own 
experience  : — ^"  A  few  years  ago,"  said  he,  "I  was 
sailing  by  the  island  of  Cuba,  when  the  cry  ran 
through  the  ship,  'Man  overboard  1  num  over- 
board 1'  It  was  impossible  to  put  up  the  helm  of 
the  ship,  but  I  instantly  seized  a  rope  and  threw  it 
over  the  ship's  stem,  crying  out  to  the  man  to  seize 
it  as  for  his  lifeu  The  sailor  caught  the  rope  ju&t 
as  the  ship  was  passing.  I  immediately  took  another 
rope,  and  makins  a  slip-noose  of  it,  attached  it  to 
the  first,  and  slid  it  down  to  the  struggling  man. 
and  directed  him  to  pass  it  over  his  shoulders  and 
under  his  arms,  and  he  would  be  drawn  on  board. 
He  was  rescued  ;  but  he  had  grasped  the  rope  with 
such  firmness^  with  such  a  death-grip,  that  it  took 
hours  before  his  hold  relaxed  and  his  hand  could 
be  separated  from  it.  With  such  eagerness,  indeed, 
had  he  dutohed  the  object  that  was  to  save  him, 
that  the  strands  of  the  rope  became  imbedded  in 
the  flesh  of  his  hands." 

498S»  SAVIGUB,  Qeneroilty  o£    Two  houses 
were  wrapped  in  flames  at  Anch,  in  Franee,  and 
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fran  one  of  them  wm  heard  the  j^teoue  orj,  '*  Seire 
Bj  ohiU  1  *'  The  Archbithop  omm  hunying  to  the 
pleoe,  and  worked  as  long  as  hie  streogth  would 
allow  in  helping  to  pat  out  the  fire^  when  he  said, 
**  I  will  give  twenty-five  loola  d'or  to  the  man  who 
will  aave  thia  woman  and  her  child.**  At  this 
appeal  sevend  of  the  crowd  oame  a  few  steps  nearer 
to  the  boming  btulding,  bat  the  heat  was  so  gnat 
they  as  qntekTy  retreated  from  the  danger.  **  Fifty 
loois  d'or  to  the  man  who  will  lare  the  mother  and 
the  child  t"  shooted  the  Archbishop,  still  loader 
tlian  before;  bat  no  one  moved.  Now,  by  the 
land  light  of  the  fire,  the  Archbishop  himself  was 
■sen  to  take  a  doth,  and  having  dipped  it  in  a 
bucket  of  water,  to  wrap  it  round  his  body,  and 
then  to  moont  the  ladder  which  had  been  placed 
sgainst  the  shaidng  wall  Soon  he  readied  a 
window,  which  he  bravely  entered,  and  in  a  few 
moments  more  a  group  was  seen  at  this  window — 
the  Archbishop^  the  mother,  and  the  little  child. 
The  good  man  had  scarcely  reached  the  ground 
before  he  sank  on  his  knees  to  bless  God  for  His 
protecting  care,  and  then,  rising,  he  said  to  the 
poor  mother,  who  had  lost  everything  by  the  fire 
except  her  precioos  child,  '*My  go«l  woman,  I 
offered  fifty  louis  d'or  to  the  man  who  would  save 
you.  I  have  won  the  sum,  and  now  I  present  it  to 
jovL^'Siblieal  Treanay, 

4988.  BAVIOUB,  a,  Haito  at  I  cannot  refrain 
from  giving  one  beaatiful  illustration  of  devoted 
duty  and  affection  in  the  instence  of  the  Countess 
OonfalonierL  The  moment  she  heard  that  the 
Count  was  condemned  to  death  she  flew  to  Vienna, 
but  the  courier  had  already  set  out  with  the  fatal 
mandate.  It  was  midnight,  but  her  agonies  of 
mind  pleaded  for  instant  admission  to  the  Empress. 
The  same  pasdionato  despair  which  won  the  atten- 
dants wrought  ite  effeote  on  their  i^aI  mistress. 
She  hastened  that  moment  to  the  Emperor,  and 
having  succeeded,  returned  to  the  unhappy  lady 
with  a  commutetion  of  the  sentence :  her  husband's 
life  was  spared.  But  the  death-warrant  was  on  ite 
way— could  she  overteke  the  courier?  Throwing 
herself  into  a  conveyance,  and  paying  four  times 
the  amount  for  relays  of  horses,  she  never,  it  is 
steted,  stopped  or  tasted  food  till  she  reached  the 
city  of  Milan.  The  Count  was  preparing  to  be  led 
to  the  scaffold ;  but  she  was  in  time— «Ae  had  $aved 
kirn.  During  her  painful  journey  she  bad  rested 
her  throbbing  brow  upon  a  small  pillow,  which  she 
bathed  with  her  tears  in  the  conflict  of  mingled 
terror  and  hope,  lest  all  might  be  over.  This 
memorial  of  conjugal  tenderness  in  so  fearful  a 
moment  was  sent  by  his  judges  to  tlie  Count  to 
show  their  sense  of  his  wife's  Mlmirable  condnoi. — 
Sir  WUUam  /ones. 

4984.  8A7Z0nBto  Invitation  4Xf.  It  is  recorded 
of  Thorwaldsen,  that  in  modelling  his  grsat  stetne 
of  Christ,  which  now  stands  in  the  "  Lady  Ohoroh  " 
of  Copenhagen  he  had  striven  to  gain  the  reaaisite 
exprMsion  of  benignity  by  making  the  hands  np- 
raised  as  if  for  benediction.  The  dSect  of  the  atti- 
tude was  sablime,  oonjoined  as  it  was  with  the 
compassionate  sweetness  of  the  kingly  oountenanoe ; 
but  the  soul  of  the  sculptor  was  not  satisfied.  At 
last,  as  if  by  a  sudden  fliuih  of  genius^  he  depressed 
the  arms  of  the  clay  model  into  a  pottun  of  warn- 
ing entreaty  ;  and  so  the  stetoe  was  wroagfat,  an 
iniAge  to  every  hushed  beholder  of  the  Eedeemer's 


appeal,  In  perfect  sympathy  conjoined  with  roysd 
mighty  to  the  woe-stricken  race  of  men.— &  Om  O, 

4986.  8ATI0UB,  Joy  o£  As  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Davis,  an  ezoeUent  Baptist  minister  in  London,  was 
walking  along  one  of  the  crowded  streete  of  that  cit  j» 
Idi  attention  was  arrested  by  the  drcumstance  that 
a  carriage  with  several  horses  was  just  about  to  paas 
over  a  little  girl  who  was  slowlv  crossing  the  road. 
He  stronffly  felt  the  danger  of  the  child,  and  for- 
getting his  own,  he  ran,  snatehed  her  np  in  his 
arms,  and  hastened  with  her  to  the  side-path,  when 
the  thonght  strnek  him — how  would  the  parents 
of  this  dear  child  have  felt  had  she  been  killed  ! 
At  this  moment  he  looked  in  the  face  of  the  little 
girl,  which  had  been  concealed  from  his  view  bj 
her  bonnet,  and  imagine,  if  you  can,  what  his  feel- 
ings were  tsAsa  he  diaoovered  thiu  ike  was  k4s 
daughter  / — Arvine, 

4986.  8AVI0UB,  Hlaaton  o£  When  a  magis- 
trate^ with  a  serene  and  pure  and  lofty  brow,  and 
with  a  calm  and  cool  eye,  redtes  the  sentence  to 
the  poor  sinner  of  the  streets,  reprobating  her  oon- 
dnot  and  reprimanding  her  in  tiie  severest  tones, 
and  then  says,  "  Let  me  adviw  you  to  nn  no  more," 
she  straightens  np^  and  says^  "  If  I  have  sinned  I 
will  bear  the  penalty ;  and  then  it  is  my  business, 
and  not  yours,  whether  I  pm  any  more  or  not.*' 
But  if  in  tlie  hour  of  her  arrest  and  anguish  her 
mother,  who  knew  not  where  she  was,  has  tracked 
her,  and  breaks  in,  and  with  tears  and  love  says  to 
her,  throwing  her  arms  about  her,  "  Come  home,  my 
daughter,  and  I  will  arrange  all  this  ;  I  will  pay  the 
bail,  I  will  satisfy  justice,  I  will  shield  yon  from 
harm,"  is  it  in  the  nature  of  human  obduracy,  even 
under  such  circumstences,  that  the  child  should  not 
confess  her  wrong,  and  fall  down  on  her  knees  and 
say,  "  Be  mercifiU  to  me  a  sinner  t "  And  is  there 
not  hope,  if  the  nature  of  our  Grod  and  our  Sariour 
be  such,  for  those  that  have  gone  wrong  y—Beecher. 

498T.  8AVI0TJB,  NanM  o£  The  Esquimaux  have 
no  word  in  their  language  to  represent  the  Saviour, 
and  I  could  never  find  out  that  they  had  any 
direct  notion  of  such  a  Friend.  But  I  said  to  them, 
''  Does  it  not  happen  sometimes  when  you  are  out 
fishing  that  a  storm  arises,  and  some  of  you  are  lost 
and  some  saved  f "  They  said,  "  Oh  yes,  very  often." 
"  But  it  also  happens  that  you  are  in  the  water,  and 
owe  your  safety  to  some  brother  or  friend  who 
stretohes  out  his  hand  to  help  you,"  "  Very  f re- 
qnently."  *"  Then  what  do  you  call  that  friend  ?  " 
They  gave  me  in  answer  a  word  in  their  language, 
and  I  immediately  wrote  It  against  the  word  &viour 
in  Holy  Writ,  and  ever  afterwards  it  was  dear  and 
intelligible  to  all  of  them. — OdetMuUr. 

4988.  BAVIOUB,  Booogniiiiig  a.  Dr.  Knox,  of 
New  Tork,  relates  that  a  ffentleman  was  travelling 
in  a  stage-coach,  and  while  passing  over  a  bridge 
the  latter  gave  way,  and  the  coach  with  the  pas* 
sengers  were  precipitated  into  the  stream  beneath. 
The  passengers  were  the  gentleihan  already  spoken 
of,  with  a  Udy  and  child.  By  great  exertions  he 
succeeded  in  rescuing  the  child,  bat  ite  mother  was 
drowned.  As  the  gentleman  was,  some  years  after, 
relating  the  incident  and  describing  the  scene,  a 
young  lady  who  was  present  was  observed  to  listen 
to  the  recital  with  great  eagerness  and  emotion ; 
and  when  he  had  condoded,  throwing  herself  into 
his  arms,  she  iw^iftlmiMl,  **/  asi  CAst  dUZcL  and 
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Detrer,  tOl  this  moment^  did  I  know  my  deliverer^ 
or  bad  tax  opportunity  to  thank  him  ! " 

4989.  SAVIOUB,  Sufferings  and  x«8lgiiatio&  of . 
James  Waddell,  a  blind  man,  tall  in  person,  with 
shrivelled  hands  and  a  voioe  shiJdng  under  the  in- 
flaenoe  of  palsy  and  age,  was  about  to  administer 
the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  when  he  repre- 
sented, in  graphic  and  sublime  language,  the  suffer- 
ings and  the  resignation  of  the  Saviour,  till  he  burst 
into  a  loud  and  irrepressible  flood  of  gzie^  while  the 
house  resounded  with  the  mingled  groans  and  sobs 
of  the  congregation.  When  silence  was  restored, 
so  that  he  could  proceed,  the  first  sentence  that  he 
uttered  was  a  quotation  from  Rousseau :  "  Socrates 
died  Uke  a  philosopher,  but  /etia  Ckrid  like  a 
Ood  I "  The  effect  is  described  as  oTerwhelming ; 
nor  did  it  end  with  the  occasion. 

4940.  BAVIOUB,  Waiting  for  the.  Little  wonder 
that  great  excitement  gathered  about  the  little 
country  chapel  in  Bavaria.  Many  found  the 
Saviour  when  he  (Martin  Boos)  preached ;  persons 
came  long  journeys  to  hear  lo  strange  and  blessed 
a  doctrine,  and  the  chapel  was  thronged  with  men 
and  women  who  had  gone  about  anxious,  heavy- 
laden,  and  hopeless  for  years.  Feneberg  heard  of 
it,  longed  for  more  than  he  had  yet  found,  and 
wrote  that  he  was  like  Zaocheua,  **  waitine  in  the 
tree  till  Ohrist  should  pass  by.*'  '<  Then  wnt  quietly 
in  the  tree,"  Boos  wrote  back;  "Christ  wiU  soon 
enter  thy  house  and  thy  heart." — Dr.  SUphefwm. 

4941.  SAVIOUB^  Work  of  a.  A  noble  incident 
is  recorded  of  a  chief  of  the  Pawnee  nation,  the^son 
of  Old  Knife.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  his  heroic 
deeds  had  acquired  for  him  in  his  nation  the  rank 
of  **  the  bravest  of  the  brave."  The  savage  practice 
of  torturing  and  burning  to  death  their  prisoners 
existed  in  this  nation.  An  unfortunate  female, 
taken  in  war,  of  the  Padua  nation  was  destined  to 
this  horrible  death.  The  fatal  hour  had  arrived ; 
the  trembling  victim,  far  from  her  home  and  her 
friends,  was  fastened  to  the  stake ;  the  whole  tribe 
was  assembled  on  the  surrounding  plain  to  witness 
the  awful  scene.  Just  when  the  wood  was  about 
to  be  kindled,  and  the  spectators  were  on  the  tiptoe 
of  expectation,  the  young  warrior,  who  sat  com- 
posedly  among  the  other  chiefs,  having  before  pre> 
pared  two  fleet  horses,  with  the  necessary  provisions, 
sprang  from  his  seat,  rushed  through  the  crowd, 
loosed  the  victim,  seised  her  in  his  arms,  placed  her 
on  one  of  the  horses,  mounted  the  other  himself,  and 
made  the  utmost  speed  towards  the  nation  and 
friends  of  the  captive.  The  multitude,  dumb  and 
nerveless  with  amazement  at  the  daring  deed,  made 
no  effort  to  rescue  their  victim  from  her  deliverer. 
They  viewed  it  as  an  act  of  their  deity,  submitted 
to  it  without  a  murmur,  and  <juiet]y  retired  to  their 
village.  The  released  victim  was  accompanied 
through  the  wilderness  towards  her  home,  till  she 
was  out  of  danger.  He  then  gave  her  the  horse 
which  he  rode,  with  the  necessary  provisions  for  the 
remainder  of  her  journey,  and  they  parted.  On  his 
return  to  the  village,  such  was  the  respect  enter- 
tained for  him  that  no  inquiry  was  made  into  his 
conduct— no  censure  was  passed  upon  it ;  and  since 
this  transaction  no  human  sacrifice  has  been  offered 
in  this  or  in  any  other  of  the  Pawnee  tribes. 

4948.  SCANDAL,  Inflaeiioe  oL  Scandal,  hydra- 
hMtdedy  poison-fanged,  lives  on  the  garbage  of  the 


world,  and  slays  even  after  it  is  seemingly  killed. 
There  is  a  story  of  a  corbra  which  got  into  a  West 
Indian  church  during  service.  Some  one  saw  it, 
went  quietly  out,  procured  a  weapon,  and'  coming 
back,  cut  off  the  snake's  head.  After  the  service 
the  people  went  to  look  at  the  animal,  and  a  native 
touched  the  dead  head  with  his  foot.  He  drew  it 
back  with  aery  of  pain,  and  in  an  hour  he  was  dead. 
The  poimm-fange  \ad  power  to  kiUt  though  their 
owner  was  dead. — C^rietian  Age, 

4948.  SCEPTIC,  End  o£  A  reliable  informant* 
Voltaire's  own  physician,  writes  to  a  friend  as 
follows : — "  When  I  compare  the  death  of  a  right- 
eous man,  which  is  like  the  close  of  a  beauUful 
day,  with  that  of  Voltaire,  I  see  the  difference 
between  bright,  serene  weather  and  a  black 
thunderstorm.  It  was  my  lot  that  this  man  should 
die  under  my  hands.  Often  did  I  tell  him  the 
truth,  but,  unhappily  for  him,  I  was  the  only  person 
who  did  so.  '  Yes,  my  friend,'  he  would  often  say 
to  me,  'you  are  the  only  one  who  has  given  me 
good  advice.  Had  I  but  followed  it^  I  should  not 
have  been  in  the  horrible  condition  in  which  I  now 
am.  I  have  swallowed  nothing  hut  smoke ;  I  have 
intoxicated  myself  with  the  incense  that  turned  my 
head.  You  can  do  nothing  more  for  me.  Send 
me  a  mad  doctor !  Have  compassion  on  me,  I  am 
madt  I  cannot  think  of  it  without  shuddering.' 
As  soon  as  he  saw  that  ail  the  means  which  he  had 
employed  to  increase  his  strength  had  just  the 
opposite  effect  death  was  constantly  before  his 
eyes.  From  this  moment  madness  to<ik  possession 
of  his  souL  Think  of  the  ravings  of  Orestes.  He 
expired  under  the  torments  of  the  furies." — Pro- 
feteor  OhrieUieb. 

4944.  SCEPTIC,  Infloenoe  o£  Vernon  was  the 
son  of  an  English  squire.  He  was  brought  up  in 
great  elegance.  In  that  family  there  wan  a  work- 
ing man  by  the  name  of  Ralph,  with  whom  the  son 
of  the  squire  frequently  held  intercourse.  After  a 
while  the  son,  Vernon,  went  off  to  ooUei^e.  He  got 
full  of  scepticism.  He  came  back.  He  talked  it 
in  the  presence  of  the  working  man.  He  went 
away  again.  Years  after  he  came  back  and  sud, 
"Where  is  Ralph!"  "Oh,"  said  they,  "he  is 
in  prison,  waiting  for  the  hour  of  execution." 
Vernon  hastened  to  the  prison.  Ralph  said,  *'  How 
good  you  are  to  come  !  I  don't  blanre  you  —I  don't 
blame  anybody— I  only  blame  myself— but  you 
will  remember  you  used  to  come  home  from  ci>l]ege 
and  talk  about  the  Bible's  being  false,  and  about 
there  being  no  truth  in  religion,  and  I  thought  it 
over,  and  I  went  into  the  tap-rtiom,  and  I  went 
from  bad  to  worse,  until  I  am  here  waiting  for 
the  gallows.  Now,  Vernon,"  said  Ralph,  l«N>king 
through  the  wicket  of  the  prison,  '*  for  the  love  you 
once  had  to  me,  I  want  you  to  promise  me  that  you 
will  never  talk  against  the  Bible,  or  talk  against 
the  Christian  religion,  in  the  presence  of  other 
people.  It  may  do  them  damaj^e.  It  destroyed 
me."  By  almost  superhuman  effort  the  sentence 
of  that  man  was  changed  to  transportation  to  some 
other  country  for  life.  The  vhip  carrying  him  was 
wrecked  on  Van  Dieman's  Land.  Aui«Hig  those 
that  perished  was  Ralpli,  the  victim  of  Vernon's 
scepticism.  Vernon  tells  the  story  to-day  with  tears 
and  a  breaking  heart ;  but,  alns !  it  U  too  late. 
Beware  how  you  talk  scepticism.— 7*aZnia7«. 

494B.  SCEPTIC,  xebnked.    A  person,  alike  cele- 
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brated  for  his  eloquence  and  for  his  scoffings  of 
everything  pertaining  to  religion,  was,  upon  one 
occasion,  announced  to  deliver  a  discourse  in  defence 
of  his  opinions.  His  fame  as  well  as  the  interest 
manifested  in  the  subject  were  instrumental  in 
bringing  together  a  vast  concourse  of  people.  The 
speaker  entered  upon  his  subject  with  his  usual 
eloquence  and  energy.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
he  exclaimed,  ''We  are  told  by  the  clergy  and 
canting  hypocrites  that  all  infidels  are  harassed  by 
fears  of  an  approaching  future;  Sirs,  I  stand  here 
before  you  to-night  a  witness  to  the  falsity  of  the 
assertion ;  for  even  I,  although  leader  among  those 
who  espouse  infidel  doctrines,  can  proudly  exclaim, 
'  I  fear  no  eviL' "  At  this  point  a  little  boy  sitting 
in  one  of  the  front-seats  said  in  a  Toioe,  tiny  and 
timid,  yet  so  sonorous  and  distinct  as  to  be  heard 
throughout  the  vast  edifice,  ''But^  sir,  you  have 
never  vet  entered  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death. '^—(^riftian  Age, 

4M$.  BCEFTIGi  reftitad.  It  b  reUted  that  a 
Western  sceptic  once  said,  if  he  cotdd  only  tee  j^n 
oful  order  in  nature  he  would  believe  in  GkxL  Just 
then,  as  if  taken  at  his  word,  he  saw  a  plant  known 
as  the  Texas  star  at  his  feet.  Picking  it  up,  he 
counted  its  petals,  and  found  there  were  five.  He 
then  counted  the  stamens,  and  found  five.  He 
then  counted  the  divisions  at  the  base,  and  found 
fiv&  Desiring  to  find  in  nature  some  evidences  of 
intelligence  superior  to  human,  and  other  than 
mechanical  force,  he  determined  by  multiplying  to 
see  how  many  chances  there  were  of  this  flower, 
having  in  it  these  three  fives,  being  brought  into 
eiistence  without  the  aid  of  int^igenoe.  He 
found,  of  course,  the  chances  to  be  as  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  to  one.  Then  multiplying  this 
number  by  itself,  he  saw  that  the  chances  of 
there  being  two  such  flowers,  each  having  these 
exact  relations  qf  numbers,  are  as  fifteen  thousand 
to  one.  Looking  over  the  fields  and  on  the  road- 
side, he  saw  thousands  of  this  plant  about  him, 
evidences  of  supreme  intelligence.  Kissing  the 
flower,  he  cried  out,  '*  Bloom  on,  little  flower,  you 
have  a  €rod ;  I  have  a  God ;  your  God  and  Maker 
is  my  God  and  Maker." 

4947.  8CEFTIGISM,  Effeott  ot  It  waa  in  the 
groy>  rough,  dry,  frosty  days  of  Pebmary  and  Biarch 
that  I  read  the  book  (Strauss's  '*  Life  of  Jesus  "),  and 
just  as  grey  and  rough,  lust  as  dry  and  frosty,  as 
the  country  air  without  did  this  criticism  blow  upon 
me,  which  swept  over  the  green  pastures  of  the  four 
gospels  and  caused  those  miracles  of  Divine  love, 
those  living  words,  full  of  grace  and  truth,  as  if 
touched  by  a  fatal  frost,  to  be  pitilessly  shrivelled 
up.  With  a  desolate  feel  ing  of  kavinff  been  rMed  and 
orphaned,  I  put  down  the  book.  The  foundation  of 
my  religious  life  and  of  my  future  calling  trembled 
beneath  my  feet,  and  had  I  been  at  the  beginning 
of  my  student  course  instead  of  the  end,  who  knows 
whether  I  might  not  have  sought  another  career  f — 
ICarl  Von  Gerok, 

4948.  SCEPTICISH,  too  sturdy  for  womaii. 
Mr.  Hume  was  one  day  boasting  to  Dr.  Gregory 
that,  among  bis  dibciples  in  Edinburgh,  he  had  the 
honour  to  reckon  many  of  the  fair  sex.  ''Now, 
tell  me,*'  said  the  Doctor,  **  whether,  if  you  had  a 
wife  or  a  daughter,  you  would  wish  them  to  be  your 
disciples  f  Think  well  before  you  answer  me ;  for  I 
assure  you  that^^  whatever  your  answer  is,  I  will 


not  conceal  it."  Mr.  Hume,  with  a  smile  and  aome 
hesitation,  made  his  reply : — "  No  ;  I  believe  sceptic 
cism  Boay  be  too  sturdy  a  virtue  for  a  wonuuL" 
Sir  m  Forbeg, 

4949.  SCEPTICS,  eanaot  orarcoma  thair  ovn. 
faan.  A  lively  and  late  proof  of  this  we  had  in  a 
certain  writer  (Hobbes),  who  set  up  for  delivering 
men  from  these  vain  fantastic  terrors,  and  was  on 
that  account,  for  a  season,  much  read  and  applauded. 
But  it  is  plain  that  he  could  not  work  that  effect  in 
himself  which  he  pretended  to  work  in  others  ;  for 
his  books  manifestly  show  that  his  mind  was  over- 
ran with  gloomy  and  terrible  ideas  of  dominion  and 
power,  and  that  be  wrote  in  a  perpetual  fright 
against  those  very  principles  which  he  pretended  to 
contradict  and  deride.  And  such  as  Imew  his  con- 
versation well  have  assured  us  that  nothing  was  so 
dreadful  to  him  as  to  be  in  the  dark,  and  to  give  his 
natural  fears  an  opportunity  of  recoiling  upon  him. 
That  he  was  timorous  to  an  excess  is  certain ;  he 
himself  owns  it,  in  the  account  which  he  wrote  of 
himself,  and  which  la  in  every  one's  handsL — 
AUerbury. 

4960.  SCEPTICS,  ailanoad.  A  couple  of  com- 
mercial traveUers  went  to  hear  a  minister  preach. 
He  explained  that  men  don't  find  out  God ;  that 
it  is  God  who  has  to  reveal  His  nature  to  man : 
that  it  is  all  a  matter  of  revelation ;  that  God 
reveals  Ohrist  to  man.  When  they  went  back  to 
the  hotel  they  began  to  talk  the  matter  over,  and 
b(»th  maintained  that  they  could  not  believe  any- 
thing except  they  could  reason  it  out.  An  old  man 
there  heard  the  conversation,  and  remarked,  "I 
heard  you  say  j'ou  could  not  believe  anything  except 
you  could  reason  it  out  Now,  when  I  was  coming 
down  in  the  train  I  noticed  in  the  fields  some 
geese,  and  sheep,  and  swine,  and  cattle  eating 
grass.  Can  you  tell  me  by  what  process  that  grass 
is  turned  into  hair,  and  bristles,  and  feathers,  and 
wool  t "  They  could  not  **  Well,  do  you  believe 
it  is  a  fact  f "  "Oh  yes,  we  can't  help  out  believe 
that"  **  Well,  then,  I  can't  help  but  believe  in  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  I  have  seen  men  who 
have  been  reclaimed  and  reformed  through  it,  and 
who  are  now  living  happy,  when  before  they  were 
outcasts  from  society."  The  two  commerciu  men 
were  silenced  by  that  old  man's  outspoken  faith. — 
Moody. 

4961.  SCIENCE,  and  CfariBtianlty.  A  few  even- 
ings since  my  door-bell  rang  violently,  and  a  young 
man,  tremblinic  in  every  limb  and  with  quivering 
lips,  said,  "Will  you  go  and  pray  with  a  dying 
woman?"  I  said,  *' Yes,"  and  made  all  haste  to 
the  chamber  of  death.  JSut  how  could  I  have  gone 
had  I  been  a  mere  preacher  of  scieneeJ  What 
consolation  and  hope  would  disquisitions  upon 
science,  however  elaborate  and  learned,  have 
afforded  that  djring  woman  ?  I  fancy  she  would  have 
turned  her  pallid,  ghastly  face  upon  me  in  dis- 
appointment and  reproach,  and  said,  **Mock  me 
not  by  reading  my  death-warrant  I  know  thero 
is  law.  Law  has  placed  me  here,  reduced  me  to  « 
mere  skeleton  ;  ay,  it  is  the  grasp  of  a  broken  law 
that  wrings  my  soul  with  agony  and  rends  it  with 
fearful  forebodings.  But  teU  me,  h  there  no  hope  ? 
Is  there  no  power  above  law,  and  mightier  than 
law  7  "  How  my  heart  exulted  that  I  could  offer 
her  a  Saviour  that  was  able  to  snatch  her  from  the 
very  jawi  of  death  and  bear  her  to  the  joys  and 
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blessedness  of  paradise  I  And  as  I  talked  to  her 
about  Jesus  her  bosom  hetaved,  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  her  lips  trembled  in  earnest  prayer,  and  by 
faith  grasping  Him.  she  shouted  in  the  swelling  joy 
of  conscious  pardon  and  salvation,  and  died  in  the 
triumphs  of  faith.  Oh,  what  a  difference  there  is 
between  science  and  Christianity  1  The  one  is  cold, 
heartless,  inexorable  ;  the  other  warm,  loving,  and 
mercifuL  The  God  that  pure  science  reveals  is  an 
inflexible  autocrat,  demanding  an  eye  for  an  eye, 
and  reaping  where  he  has  not  sown.  The  God  the 
Bible  reveals  is  a  tender-hearted,  compassionate 
Father,  gathering  His  children  in  His  arms  and 
carrying  them  in  His  bosom  ! — Br.  C/iapman. 

4968.  SCIENCE,  Ardent  pnrrait  oL  The  elder 
Pliny  lost  his  life  from  an  earnest  curiosity  to  be 
near  and  see  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  which  over- 
whelmed Herculaneum  and  PompeiL  He  had 
desired  and  determined  to  write  an  account  of  the 
scene  in  his  Natural  History.  For  that  reason  he 
rushed  eagerly  into  the  danger  from  which  others 
were  escaping.  He  was  suffocated  by  a  cloud  of 
sulphurous  vapour. 

4908.  SCIENCE,  Changing.  A  sceptical  hearer 
once  said  to  a  minister,  **  How  do  you  reconcile  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible  with  the  lat^t  conclusions  of 
science  1"  **1  haven't  seen  this  morning's  papers," 
naively  replied  the  minister.  "  What  are  the  latest 
conclusions  of  modem  science  ?  " 

4964.  SCIENCE,  Hasty  generalisatlonB  from. 
In  the  year  1798  Bonaparte,  with  his  army,  entered 
the  town  of  Denderah,  in  Central  Egypt  There 
he  found  two  interesting  and  seemingly  ancient 
temples.  From  one  of  them — the  smaller — ^the 
roof,  carved  with  certain  figures,  was  carefully  taken 
down  and  carried  to  Paris.  When  examined  there 
by  learned  men,  it  was  found  to  be  what  is  techni- 
cally termed  a  zodiac,  and  from  certain  marks  they 
inferred  that  it  was  at  least  seventeen  thousand 
years  old.  Soon  after  this  discovery,  and  under 
its  influence,  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Breslau 
wrote  a  book  with  the  title,  **  An  InvineMe  Proof 
lAot  the  fOoHd  it  tU  leait  Ten  Times  Older  than  Motes 
nqppoied  when  he  wrote  the  Book  of  Genetie,*'  Many 
believers  in  the  Bible  were  very  much  startled  by 
this  discovery,  and  for  a  time  they  were  in  much 
fear  of  mind.  But  some  time  later  Champollion 
discovered  the  method  of  reading  such  inscriptions 
as  were  found  on  this  sodiao;  when  he  carefully 
examined  it  he  discovered,  among  other  things, 
the  name  of  Augustus  Csesar  inscribed  upon  it, 
proving  that  it  was  no  older  than  the  Christian 
enL — Sinclair  Patereon,  M,J). 

4966.  SCIENCE,  Hasty  inference  firom.  Several 
years  ago  Mr.  Homer  went  to  Egypt  to  investigate 
the  rate  of  deposit  in  the  Nile  valley.  He  calculated 
that  a  very  small  number  of  inches  was  deposited, 
in  the  form  of  mud,  each  century.  In  digging 
down  through  the  mud  he  brought  up  a  piece  of 
pottery  from  a  great  depth.  On  calculating  the 
number  of  feet,  and  reducing  them  to  inches,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  piece  of  pottery 
was  ten  or  twelve  thousand  years  old.  .  .  .  Later 
still,  however,  a  piece  of  burnt  brick,  undeniably 
Roman,  was  brought  up  from  a  lower  depth,  prov- 
ing that  Egypt  htA  been  subjugated  by  the  Romans 
a  great  many  thousands  of  years  before  Rome  be- 
came a  nation. — Sitidair  Patereon,  M,D, 


4966.  SCIENCE,  higher  claims  than  Its.  At 
the  very  extremity  of  the  nave  of  Westminster 
Abbey  there  is  a  momument  erected  to  a  young 
philosopher  and  clergyman  who  in  his  short  spaoe 
of  life,  which  lasted  only  twenty-one  years,  made 
discoveries  in  science  of  a  most  surprising  kind. 
His  name  was  Jeremiah  Horrox.  There  was  one 
thing  which  he  felt  ever  had  a  higher  claim  upon 
him  even  than  sdence.  It  was  to  do  his  duty  in 
the  humble  sphere  in  which  he  found  himself ;  and 
when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  watching  the  transit  of 
the  planet  Venus  across  the  sun,  and  was  waiting 
with  the  utmost  keenness  of  observation  for  this 
phenomenon,  he  put  even  all  these  thoughts  aside, 
and  went  on  the  Sunday  on  which  this  sight  was  to 
be  observed  to  perform  his  humble  parish  duty  in 
the  church  where  he  was  pastor.  He  mentions  it 
in  his  *' Journal,"  in  words  which  are  now  written 
over  his  momument — "  Called  aeide  to  greater  things 
which  ought  not  to  be  neglected  for  the  sake  of 
subordinate  pursuits.*' — Dean  Staadey. 

4967.  SCIENCE,  Insanitgr  ol  In  Scotland,  not 
so  long  ago,  wretched  old  women  were  supposed  to 
run  about  in  the  country  in  the  shape  of  hares.  At 
this  very  hour  the  ablest  of  living  natural  philo- 
sophers is  looking  gravely  to  the  courtships  of  moths 
and  butterflies  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  origin  of 
man  and  prove  his  descent  from  an  African  baboon* 
— Froude, 

4968.  SCIENCE,  Irreverent.  Is  it  a  good  wind- 
ing up  of  life's  labours  in  the  barren  realms  of  ir- 
reverent science— that  of  Goethe's  ''Stars  silent 
above ;  g^ves  silent  beneath  ?  "  That  of  Professor 
Clifford's — "This  is  the  end  of  my  philosophy  :  a 
soulless  earth,  looked  down  upon  by  a  Godless 
heaven  I " — Author  of  The  Harvest  of  a  Quiet  Bye. 

4969.  SCIENCE,  Progress  ol  An  Arab  chief, 
taken  to  behold  a  steamship,  was  unmoved  for 
a  while.  After  viewing  it  from  every  point  he 
merely  observed,  "It  is  welll;  but  you  have  not 
hnmghJt  a  man  to  Ufe  yeC" — B. 

4960.  SCIENCE,  Realm  of.  Professor  TyndaU, 
on  the  Alps,  in  company  with  one  of  his  friends, 
was  requested  by  the  latter  to  tell  him  what  is 
behind  the  keyboard  of  the  nerves  in  man,  or,  in 
other  words,  what  causes  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain  the  molecular  motions  which  are  supposed 
to  be  the  basis  of'  thought,  choice,  and  emotion. 
Pushed  from  point  to  point,  and  failing  to  give  a 
satisfactory  answer,  the  author  of  the  Belfast  ad* 
dress  at  last  burst  out  with  these  incisively  frank 
words,  *'  I  view  nature,  existence,  the  Universe,  as 
the  keyboard  of  a  pianoforte.  What  came  before 
the  bass  I  don't  know  and  don't  care.  What  comes 
after  the  treble  I  equally  little  know  or  Care.  The 
keyboard,  with  its  blade  and  white  keys,  is  mine 
to  study." — Bxv,  Joseph  Cook, 

4961.  SCOFFER,  punished.  In  the  Hague  Tagt- 
UaUi  appeared  the  following : — In  our  country,  at  a 
certain  town  lived  a  paper  manufacturer — a  man 
who  did  not  fear  God.  His  infidel  teaching  had 
caused  many  relations  and  servants  to  become 
infidtds.  Some  months  since  he  said  to  himself, 
"I  will  have  machinery,  and  work  Sunday  and 
week-day  alike,  and  where  I  now  get  hundreds 
I  shall  make  thousands.  The  day  arrived  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Machinery,  and  many  friends 
came  to  drink  success  to  the  mill-owner.    Mooh 
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nirth  was  eanaed  by  the  maxrafactnrer  crying^  **  It 
is  said  there  is  a  helL  "  Then,  pointing  to  hie  glow- 
boiler,  he  ooD tinned — "Here  we  have  also  a  hell ; 
•o  jon  see  hell  cannot  be  so  bad  as  we  axe  told." 
A  general  langh  greeted  his  remarks,  bat  amid  the 
mirth  a  loud  noise.  The  papermaker  ran  to  know 
the  reasiin ;  he  had  but  just  reached  the  boilers 
when  a  loud  explosion  occurred.  Fire  and  smoke 
filled  the  building,  and  fear  seized  every  heart. 
The  owner  was  found  under  a  beam  mangled  and 
dead.  No  argument  of  man  can  alter  facte,  and  I, 
the  underaigiied,  vouch  for  the  troth  of  what  I 
have  written. — J^r,  (hpado$e, 

4962.  SCBIFTUBE  difflcQltfei,  and  hypocrisy. 
While  Dr.  Chaluiers  was  very  busUy  engaged  one 
forenoon  in  his  study  a  man  entered,  who  at  once 
propitiated  him,  under  the  provocation  of  an  unex- 
pected interruption,  by  tellli^  him  he  called  under 
great  distress  of  mind.  "Sit  down,  sir;  be  good 
enough  to  be  seated,"  said  Dr.  Chalmers,  turning 
eagerly,  and  full  of  interest,  from  his  writing-table. 
The  visitor  explained  to  him  that  he  was  troubled 
with  doubts  about  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  being  kindly  questioned  as  to 
what  these  were,  he  gave,  among  others,  what  is 
said  in  the  Bible  about  Melchisedek  being  without 
father  and  mother,  &a  Patiently  and  anxiously 
Dr.  Chahners  sought  to  clear  away  each  successive 
difficulty  as  it  was  stated.  Expressing  himself  as 
if  greatly  relieved  in  mind,  and  imagining  that  he 
had  gained  bis  end,  "Doctor,''  said  the  visitor,  "I 
am  m  greitt  want  of  a  little  money  at  present,  and 
perhaps  you  could  help  me  in  that  way."  At  once  the 
object  of  his  visit  was  seen.  A  perfect  tornado  of 
indignation  burst  upon  the  deceiver,  driving  him  in 
very  quick  retreat  from  the  study  to  the  etrest-door, 
these  words  escaping  among  others— ''Not  a  penny, 
sir  1  not  a  penny !  It  is  too  bad  1  it  is  too  bad  1 
And  to  haul  in  your  hypocrisy  upon  the  shoulders 
of  Melchisedek  1 " 

4998.  BCBIPTUBB  dlAcnlties,  How  to  deal 
with.  An  old  man  who  had  for  a  long  time  puzzled 
himself  about  the  difficulties  of  Scriptnrs  at  last 
came  to  the  c(mclusi«m  that  reading  tne  Bible  was 
like  eating  fish.  "When  I  find  a  difficult  I  call 
it  a  bone,  and  lay  it  aaide.  Why  should  I  choke 
over  the  bme  when  there  is  so  much  nourishment 
to  be  had  T "  Whilst,  however,  we  avoid  **  choking 
over  "  or  growing  lean  by  lingering  exclusively  over 
bones,  let  us  see  that  we  do  not  lay  the  bones  aside 
till  we  have  picked  off  most  of  the  nutritious  food 
upon  theiu. — Rev,  J),  ZangvnU,  M.A, 

4994b  SCBIFTUBB,  IgBoraneo  of.    Shr  Joshna 

Reynolds  is  said  to  have  been  asked  by  a  ''fashion- 
able lady,"  in  reference  to  his  picture  of  the  pray- 
fakg  child,  **And  vfto  imm  Samudf"—Chod  Wordt. 

4965.  SCRIPTTJBE,  Is  it  in?  On  one  occasion, 
in  a  large  clerical  meeting  to  which  he  (Rev.  W. 
Manh)  had  been  invited,  a  discussion  arose  with 
lespect  to  a  quotation  which  presented  a  difficulty 
to  the  minds  of  many  assembled.  He  suggested 
that  they  should  look  at  the  passage  to  see  the 
precise  words,  and  on  referring  to  it  the  difieulty 
at  once  diMppeowed,  as  no  such  passage  was  to  be 
found.— ^t/e  of  Jiev,  WUliam  MartK 

4966.  SCRIPTURE,  Misapplieatioii  of.  "Ah, 
Doctor,"  said  a  woman  one  day  who  was  extremely 
reticent  in  the  use  of  soap  and  water  in  her  house- 


hold, "  we're  glad  to  see  ye ;  and  had  I  knowii  yft 
would  come  I  would  ha'  scrubbed  the  children's 
faces  so  ye  could  see  thehr  smilesi  Maybe  ye  will 
just  take  them  for  granted,  for  ye  know  we  go  by 
faith,  and  not  by  sight"  The  Doctor  (Guthrie} 
remarked  that  the  faces  as  well  as  the  sniilss 
largely  a  matter  of  faith.-^J7.  2>.  Noriikn^ 


4967.  8CRIPT17RE,  HkappUcatioii  of. 
elderly  woman  having  heard  the  doctrine  of  the 
birth  insisted  on  in  a  sermon  from  2  Cor.  ▼•  17, 
upon  leaving  the  place  of  worship,  was  overheard 
to  address  herself  with  much  apparent  seriouflnen» 
in  words  to  this  effect^  "Well,  this  cannot  be  tme, 
for  the  wise  man  says,  '  There  is  nothing  new  vender 

tkt  SUA.'  " 

4968.  8CRIPTURB,  Wfiue  Of.  The  aged  Chan- 
cellor, Le  Tellier,  was  so  overjoyed  at  the  measure 
(the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes)  that  on 
affixing  the  great  seal  of  France  to  the  deed  he 
exdaimed,  in  the  words  of  Simeon,  "Lord,  now 
lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine 
eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation."— j&iwet. 

4969.  SCRIPTURE,  PUInnesa  of.  A  lady  of 
suspected  chastity,  and  who  was  tinctured  with 
infidel  principles,  conversing  with  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  objected  to  the  Scriptures  on  account  of 
their  obscurity,  and  the  great  tUfficulty  of  under- 
standing them.  The  minister  wisely  and  smartly 
replied,  "  Wiy^  Madam,  vhat  can  he  eaeier  to  tauUr- 
ttand  than  the  seventh  commandment,  "Thon  ahalt 
not  commit  adultery  I " — Buck's  Anecdotes, 

4970.  SCRIPTURE,  Powor  of.  When  I  read  the 
ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  chapters  of  the  Epistle 

to  the  Romans  to  that  fine  old  man,  Mr. ,  at 

Ramsgate,  he  shed  tears.  Any  Jew  of  sensibility 
must  be  deeply  impressed  by  theuL — Ooleridges 
TaiUTaOc 

4971.  SCRIPTURE,  Powor  o£    It  is  well  known 

that  the  £^1  of  Rochester  was  for  many  yeaca  of 
his  life  an  avowed  infidel,  and  that  a  large  portion 
of  his  time  was  spent  in  ridiculing  the  Bible.  One 
of  his  biographers  has  described  him  as  "a  great 
wit»  a  gTMt  sinner,  and  a  great  penitent."  Rven 
this  man  was  converted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
use  of  His  Word.  Reading  the  fifty-third  chapter 
of  Isaiah,  he  was  convinced  of  the  truth  and  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures,  the  Deity  of  the  Messiah, 
and  the  value  of  His  atonement  as  a  Rock  on  which 
sinners  may  build  their  hopes  of  salvation.  On  that 
atonement  he  rested,  and  died  in  the  humble  expec- 
tation of  pardoning  mercy  and  heavenly  happiness. 

4972.  SCRIPTURE,  Promise  within  promiie  in. 
A  silver  egg  was  once  presented  to  a  Saxon  princess. 
Open  the  silver  by  a  secret  spring,  and  there  waa 
found  a  yoke  of  gold.  Find  the  spring  of  the  gold, 
and  it  flew  open  and  disclosed  a  b^utifnl  bird. 
Press  the  wings  of  the  bird,  and  in  its  breast  was 
found  a  crown,  jewelled  and  radiant.  And  even 
within  the  crown,  upheld  by  a  spring  like  the  resty 
was  a  ring  of  diamonds  which  fitted  the  finger  of 
the  princess  herself.  Oh,  how  many  a  promise 
there  is  within  a  promise  in  the  Scripture,  the  silver 
around  the  gold,  the  gold  around  the  jewels ;  yet 
how  few  of  (}od's  children  ever  find  their  way  far 
enough  among  the  springs  to  discover  the  crown 
of  His  rejoicing  or  the  ring  of  His  covenant  of 
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497S.  8GBIPTUBE8,  aa  unknown  book.    The 

Papists  of  the  sixteenth  oentary  Mem  to  haTe  made 
a  virtue  of  their  total  ignorance  of  the  contents  of 
the  Sacred  Books.  Robert  Etienne,  bom  in  1503, 
speaking  of  the  attainments  of  the  doctors  of  the 
Paris  Sorbonne  in  his  earlier  days,  remarks : — *'  In 
these  times,  as  I  can  affirm  with  troth,  when  I 
asked  them  in  what  part  of  the  New  Testament 
some  matter  was  written,  they  used  to  answer  that 
they  had  read  it  in  St  Jerome  or  in  the  Decretals, 
but  that  they  did  not  know  what  the  New  Testa- 
ment was,  not  being  aware  that  it  was  costomary 
to  print  it  after  the  Old.  What  I  am  going  to 
state  will  appear  almost  a  prodigy,  and  yet  there  is 
nothing  more  true  nor  better  proven.  Not  long 
since  a  member  of  their  college  used  daily  to  say, 
'  I  am  amazed  that  these  young  people  keep  bring- 
ing up  the  New  Testament  to  us.  I  wu  more  than 
fijiy  yean  M  before  I  knew  anffthing  about  ths  New 
TeitatneiU  /  *  "--Anecdotes  of  tiie  Reformation, 

4974.  SCBIPTUBES,  and  mon'i  books.  There 
is  gold  in  the  rocks  which  fringe  the  Pass  of  the 
Splugen,  gold  even  in  the  stones  which  mend  the 
road«,  but  there  is  too  little  of  it  to  be  worth 
extracting.  Alas  I  how  like  too  many  books  and 
sermons  !  Not  so  the  Scriptures  ;  they  are  much 
fine  gold ;  their  very  dust  is  precious. 

4970.  8CBIFTT7BES,  and  Frovidenoo.  Fifteen 
years  ago  I  was  engaged  in  eiamining  some  an- 
cient manuscript  of  the  Bible,  from  whico,  however, 
several  consecutive  leaves  were  missing.  About 
two  years  ago  a  Turk  came  to  me  at  the  British 
Museum  and  pulled  from  a  pocket  a  number  of 
manuscripts  and  loose  leaves,  which  were  purchased 
for  a  comparative  trifle,  and  were  the  actual  leaves 
that  were  missing  from  the  manuscript  above 
Alluded  to^  all  having  even  the  same  mark  of  water- 
stain. — Dr.  Giruburg, 

4970.  SCBXPTUBES,  and  tho  FathorsL  Sup- 
posing that  all  the  New  Testaments  in  the  world 
had  been  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  third  century, 
could  their  contents  have  been  recovered  from  the 
writings  of  the  three  first  centuries  ?  The  question 
was  novel,  and  no  one  even  hazarded  a  guess. 
About  two  months  after,  I  received  a  note  from 
Lord  HaOes,  inviting  me  to  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing. He  had  been  of  the  party.  During  breakfast 
he  asked  me  if  I  recollected  the  curious  question 
about  the  possibility  of  recovering  the  contents  of  the 
New  Testament  from  the  writings  qf  the  three  first 
centuries,  "  I  remember  it  well,  and  have  thought 
of  it  often  without  being  able  to  form  any  opinion 
or  conjecture  on  the  subject"  '*  Well,"  said  Lord 
Hailes,  **  that  question  quite  accorded  with  the  turn 
of  my  antiquarian  mind.  As  I  knew  I  had  all  the 
writings  of  these  centuries,  I  began  to  collect  them, 
that  I  might  set  to  work  on  the  arduous  task  as 
soon  as  possible."  Pointing  to  a  table  covered  with 
papers,  he  said,  "There  have  I  been  busy  for  these 
two  months,  searching  for  chapters,  half  chapters, 
and  sentences  of  the  New  Testament,  and  have 
marked  down  what  I  have  found,  and  where  I  have 
found  it ;  so  that  any  person  may  examine  and  see 
for  themselves.  I  have  actually  discovered  the 
whole  New  Testament  from  those  writings,  except 
seven  or  eleven  verses  (I  forget  which),  which 
satisfies  me  that  I  could  discover,  them  also.*'— J^e 
(^the  Rev.  J.  CampbelL 


4977.  SGBmiTBES,  CnltlTato  an  aoqnalnt- 
anoo  with.  At  the  time  when  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Fninklin,  of  America,  lay  upon  his  death-bed  he  was 
visited  by  a  young  man  who  had  a  great  respect  for , 
his  judgment  and  having  entertained  doubts  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  he  thought  that  this 
afiforded  a  suitable  opportunity  of  consulting  the 
Doctor  on  the  subject  Accordingly  he  inquired  of 
Fnnklin  what  were  his  sentiments  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  Scriptures.  Although  he  was  in  a  very  weak 
state  and  near  his  decease,  he  replied,  "Young 
man,  my  advice  to  you  is,  that  you  cultivate  an 
aequaintanee  with  and  a  firm  belief  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures :  this  is  your  certain  interest" 

4978.  SCRIFTUBE8,  Diflonltles  In,  and  tho 
oonmion  pooplo.  In  a  conversation  with  the  vice- 
patriarch  at  the  Greek  convent  at  Cairo  and  his 
secretary,  Mr.  Jowett  intimated  that  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  Greeks  in  Cairo  should  possess 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  "These  artisans,"  observed 
the  secretary,  "  how  can  they  understand  the  Scrip- 
tures unless  we  explain  themf  How  would  a 
common  man  understand  that  passage,  'The  Lord 
hardened  Pharaoh's  heart?'  Would  he  not  be  led 
to  think  that  God  was  the  author  of  Pharaoh's  sin!" 
"On  this  show  of  controversy  I  retired,"  says  Mr. 
Jowett,  "  for  a  few  moments  into  my  own  thoughts  ; 
and  having  paused  in  that  way,  which  the  long  pipe 
with  which  I  was  furnished  gave  an  opportunity  of 
doing,  I  turned  to  the  secretary,  and  asked  how  he 
would  explain  that  passage,  which  was  certainly  a 
difficult  one.  He  replied,  'God  permitted  Pharaoh 
to  remain  in  his  hardened  state  of  nature.'  '  Very 
well,' I  said,  'the  explanation  which  satisfies  you 
would  most  probMy  satisfy  every  common  reader  of 
the  Bible,  as  it  does  m&' 


f> 


4979.  SCBIPTUBES,  for  the  oofimion  people. 
A  priest  observing  to  William  Tyndale,  "We  are 
better  without  God's  laws  than  the  Pope's,"  "I 
defv  the  Pope  and  all  his  laws,"  he  replied ;  and 
addled,  "  If  God  roare  my  life,  ere  many  years  I  will 
cause  the  boy  which  driveth  the  plough  to  know 
more  of  Scripture  than  you  do." — Quariisrly  Review. 

4980.  8CBIPTUBB8,  how  dealt  with.  Do  you 
not  remember  the  astute  old  German  professor  in 
his  lecture-room  introducing  the  Apostle  Paul  as 
examining  with  ever-increasing  wonder  the  various 
contradictory  systems  which  the  perverseness  of 
exegesis  had  extracted  from  his  epistles;  and  at 
length,  as  he  saw  one  from  which  eveiy  feature  of 
Christianity  had  been  erased,  exclaiming,  in  a  fright^ 
"  Was  ist  das  f  "—Rogers. 

4981.  SCBIPTUBES,  how  dealt  with  often.  I 
remember,  in  Archbishop  Magee's  book  on  the 
Atonement,  allusion  to  a  commentary  upon  a  very 
difficult  text,  which  seemed  to  the  person  who  was 
handling  it  certainly  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  our 
Lord's  pre-exiStenoe  and  divinity.  The  man  who 
found  this  a  hard  nut  to  crack  had  no  way  of  solving 
it  except  by  saying  that  probably  the  old  apostle 
had  dictated  one  thing  and  his  amanuensis  had 
written  down  another. — Archbishop  Tait, 

4989.  SCBIPTUBES,  Ignorance  of.  "I  thank 
God,"  said  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  "that  I  have 
lived  well  these  many  years,  and  never  knew  either 
the  Old  or  the  New  Testament"— i>r.  Fish  {l%s 
ScoUish  Puipit). 
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MS8.  8CRIFrUBE8,  Indirect  inilaenoe  of.  A 
young  man,  the  son  of  a  heathen  priest,  came  to  me 
daring  the  rear  and  asked  to  be  baptised.  Alter  a 
lengthy  and  careful  examination  I  found  his  know- 
ledge of  the  New  Testament  surprisinglj  accurate 
and  eztensivei  I  questioned  him  as  to  how  he 
acquired  his  knowledge,  and  his  reply  was,  **  Some 
years  since  the  Rev.  M,  Phillips  gave  *  Bible  to  my 
father,  but  he,  without  reading  it,  threw  it  away  ; 
then  I  took  the  Bible  and  read  it  from  beginmng  to 
end." — Rev.  W.  Robimont  India, 

4904.  8CBIFTITBE8,  Xnowlodgo  oi,  how  dif- 
fmod.  Dr.  M'Crie,  in  his  "  Life  of  Knox,"  repr^ 
sents  one  copy  of  the  Bible  as  commonly  supplying 
severid  famUies  at  the  beginning  of  the  Scottish 
Reformation ;  and  adds,  **  At  the  dead  hour  of  night, 
when  others  were  asleep,  they  assembled  in  a  private 
bouse;  the  sacred  volume  was  brought  from  its 
concealment,  and  while  one  read  the  rest  listened 
with  mute  attention.  In  this  way  the  knowledge 
of  the  Scxipturea  was  diffused  at  a  period  when  it 
does  not  appear  that  there  was  a  single  public 
teacher  of  the  truth  in  Scotland." — David  King, 
LI.D. 

4986.  SCBIPTUBEB,  hof  ot  When  the  arrival 
of  the  cart  which  carried  the  first  sacred  load  of 
the  Scriptures  to  Wales  in  1818,  sent  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  was  announced,  the 
Welsh  peasants  went  out  in  crowds  to  meet  it, 
welcomed  it  as  the  Israelites  did  the  ark  of  old, 
drew  it  into  the  town,  and  eagerly  bore  off  every 
copy  as  rapidly  as  they  could  be  dispersed.  The 
young  people  were  to  be  seen  spending  the  whole 
night  in  reading  it  Labourers  carried  it  with  them 
to  the  fidd,  that  they  might  enjoy  it  during  the 
intervals  of  their  labour,  and  lose  no  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  its  sacred  truths. — 
Wkiiecrott. 

4888.  8GBIFTUBE8,  not  ooatradiotozy.  Justus 
Jonas  asked  Luther  if  these  sentences  in  Scripture 
did  not  contradict  each  other  where  Qod  savs  to 
Abraham,  ''If  I  find  ten  in  Sodom,  I  will  not 
destroy  it;"  and  where  Esekiel  says,  "Though 
these  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job^  were  in 
it,  yet  would  I  not  hear;"  and  where  Jeremiah 
says,  "Therefore  pray  not  thou  for  this  people." 
Luther  answered,  "No,  they  are  not  against  one 
another ;  for  in  Ezekiel  it  was  forbidden  them  to 
pray,  but  it  was  not  so  with  AbrahanL  Therefore 
we  must  have  regard  to  the  Word ;  when  €rod  says, 
*  Thou  shalt  not  pray,'  then  we  may  well  cease." — 
Luther*s  TaUe  Talk, 

4987.  SCBHrrnRES,  Power  ol  The  Bible  U 
never  so  true  to  me  <u  uihen  I  aan  in  trouble:  it  is 
never  so  true  to  me  as  when  I  am  conscious  of  my 
weakness,  and  of  the  unsatisfying  nature  of  every- 
thing that  there  is  in  this  world.  And  hundreds 
of  persons  learn,  when  brought  into  trouble,  to 
esteem  it  and  lean  upon  it  who  have  despised  it 
and  thrown  contempt  upon  it  Many  a  man  who 
has  cursed  it  has  gone  home  from  the  burial  of  bis 
compauion  or  the  entombing  of  his  child  discon- 
solate, and  taken  up  his  mother's  old  Book,  and 
dntpped  silent  tears  as  he  read  then  for  the  first 
time,  with  an  understanding  heart,  its  comforting 
messages.  There  is  some  mysterious  emanation  or 
power  that  finds  its  way  to  the  soul  in  reading  the 
Scriptures  under  such  circumstances ;  and  Aow  iU 


can  anymane^ord  to  r^feet  thai  iMokieeuek  a  balm 
in  Me  eoreet  need  / — BeoDher, 

4988.  SCBIPTUBES,  Beading  ot  Lord  Baccm 
teUs  of  a  certain  bishop  who  used  to  bathe  regolarlj 
twice  every  day,  and  on  being  asked  why  he  bathed 
thus  often,  replied,  "  Because  I  cannot  convenient!/ 
do  it  three  times."  If  those  who  love  the  ScriptnreB 
were  asked  why  they  read  the  Bible  so  often,  they 
might  honestly  reply,  '*  Because  we  cannot  find  time 
to  read  it  of  tener.  — Spurgton, 

4989.  8GBIPT17BB8,  Study  oC    To  some  the 
Bible  is  uninteresting  and  unprofitable,  becaoae 
they  read  too  faet    Amongst  the   inseeti  which 
subsist  on  the  sweet  sap  of  flowers,  there  are  two 
very  different  dassesi     One  ii  remarkable  fcMr  its 
imposing  plumage,  which  shows  in  the  sunbeams 
like  the  dust  of  gems ;  and  as  you  watch  its  jaunty 
gyrations  over  the  fields  and  its  minuet  dance  from 
flower  to  flower,  you  cannot  help  admiring  its  grace- 
ful activity,  for  it  is  plainly  getting  over  a  great 
deal  of  ground.    But  in  the  same  field  there  is 
another  worker,  whose  brown  vest  and  business-like, 
straightforward  flight  may  not  have  arrested  your 
eye.    His  fluttering  neighbour  darts  down  here  and 
there,  and  sips  elegantly  wherever  he  can  find  a 
drop  of  ready  nectar  ;  but  this  dingy  plodder  makes 
a  point  of  alighting  everywhere,  and  wherever  he 
alights  he  either  finds  honey  or  makes  it    If  the 
flower-cup  be  deep^  he  goes  down  to  the  bottom  ; 
if  its  dragon-mouth  be  shut,  he  thrusts  its  lips 
asunder ;  and  if  the  nectar  be  peculiar  or  recondite, 
he  explores  all  about  till  he  discovers  it,  and  then 
having  ascertained  the  knack  of  it,  joyfol  as  one 
who  has  found  great  spoil,  he  sings  his  way  down 
into  its  lusdons  recesses.    His  rival  of  the  painted 
velvet  wing  has  no  patience  for  such  dull  and  long- 
winded  details.    But  what  is  the  end  ?    Why,  the 
one  died  last  October  along  with  the  flowers  ;  the 
other  is  warm  in  his  hive  to-night,  amidst  the 
fragrant  stores  which   he  gathered   beneath  the 
bright  beams  of  summer.    To  which  do  yoa  be- 
long?— ^the  butterflies   or  bees?    Do  you  search 
the  Scriptures,  or  do  yon  only  skim  themt — Dr. 
HamUton, 

4990.  8CSIPTUBE8,  Supentitioiia  ueot  The 
Bible  is  used  as  a  book  of  magia  Many  open  it  at 
random,  expecting  to  be  guided  by  the  first  passage 
that  they  see,  as  Peter  was  told  to  open  the  mouth 
of  the  first  fish  that  came  up^  and  he  would  find  in 
it  a  piece  of  money.  A  mivionaiy  of  high  stand- 
ing with  whom  I  am  acquainted  was  cuzed  of  this 
form  of  superstition  by  consulting  the  Bible  on  an 
important  matter  of  Christian  duty,  and  tiie  passage 
that  met  his  gaze  was,  "  Hell  from  beneath  is  moved 
to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming." — J,  M.  Buddey, 

499L8CBIPT0B£8,naeol  Hume,  being  asked 
which  he  thought  was  better  for  the  common  people, 
to  believe  in  the  Scriptures  or  disbelieve^  instantly 
said,  "  Why,  to  bdieve," 

4992.  SCBIPTUBEQ,  Value  ot  An  old  and  blind 
man  thirty  years  ago  came  into  possession,  through 
a  countryman  stopping  over  night  at  his  house,  of 
a  book  printed  in  Burmese,  and  containing  only  the 
Psalms  and  a  part  of  the  Prophets.  Before  he  had 
finished  the  rsalms  he  cast  away  his  idols  and 
Buddhism,  and  believed  in  a  living  God — Creator, 
Preserver,  and  Judge  of  men  ;  and  from  that  time 
he  has  worshipped  and  prayed  to  the  Eternal  Qod. 
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He  oomxnitted  many  of  the  Paalm-prayen  to 
memory,  and  daily  offered  them,  especially  the  fifty- 
first  For  twenty  years  he  lived  in  this  way  before 
ever  hearing  of  Christ  and  the  Atonement.  Coming 
then  from  the  interior  to  Prome,  he  heard  of  a 
foreign  teacher  residing  there,  and  from  him  received 
A  copy  of  the  New  Testament.  He  sajrs  that  if  a 
man  shonld  go  about  and  attend  to  his  business 
twenty  years  by  starlight,  and  the  ntn  ihotdd 
then  rite  on  hun  in  all  its  glory,  he  thinks  it  would 
produce  about  such  a  change  in  his  eyes  and  vision 
as  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  produced  on  his  mind  ; 
that  then  the  long  night  of  praying  to  God  and 
hoping  for  mercy  without  a  mediator  or  an  atone- 
ment came  to  an  end,  and  for  the  past  ten  years 
his  hope  has  been  firmly  fixed  on  Christy  and  there 
it  rests. — Burman  Miwionary. 

4998.  8CBIPTUBE8,  Wisdom  of.  Dr.  Jonas 
Justus  remarked  at  Xiuther's  table,  "  There  is  in  the 
Holy  Scripture  a  wisdom  so  profound  that  no  man 
may  thoroughly  study  it  or  comprehend  it."  "  Ay,*' 
said  Luther,  "  we  must  ever  remain  scholars  here ; 
we  cannot  sound  the  depth  of  one  single  verse  in 
Scripture ;  we  get  hold  but  of  the  ABC,  and  that 
imperfectly.  Who  can  so  exalt  himself  as  to  com« 
prehend  this  one  line  of  St.  Peter :  '  Rejoice,  inae- 
mueh  ae  ye  are  partaJeen  of  Chriti't  iufferingt  t  *  Here 
St  Peter  would  have  us  rejoice  in  our  deepest 
misery  and  trouble,  like  as  a  child  kisses  the  rod." 
—Luther't  Table  Talk, 

4994.  8CBT7FLES,  Clerica],  how  met  When 
Moli^re,  the  play-writer  died  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  would  not  let  his  body  be  buried  in  consecrated 
ground.  Louis  XIV.,  being  informed  of  this,  sent 
for  the  Archbishop^  and  expostulated  with  him 
about  it ;  but,  finding  the  prelate  inflexible,  His 
Majesty  asked  how  many  feet  deep  the  consecrated 
ground  reached.  This  question  coming  by  stirprise, 
the  Archbishop  repUed,  '*  About  eight."  <*Well," 
answered  the  King,  **I  find  there  is  no  getting 
the  better  of  your  scruples ;  therefore  let  his  grave 
be  dug  twelve  feet  deep— that's  four  below  your 
consecrated  ground — ^and  let  him  be  buried  there.*' 
— Clerical  Anecdotee, 

4996.  8EABCE,  the  Scripturefl.  A  gifted  lady 
who  devotes  herself  to  -Bible  study  tells  how  new 
light  came  to  her  upon  the  word  search.  She  was 
in  Sweden,  and  though  she  knew  but  little  of  the 
language,  yet  she  liked  to  read  her  chapter  in 
Swedish  every  day.  One  morning  she  came  upon 
the  words  which  stand  in  our  translation,  "  Search 
the  Scriptures,"  and  found  that  the  first  word  of 
that  passage  was  one  which  we  render  in  English 
'*  ransack"  Bansack  is  a  very  strong  word.  It 
means  to  search  up  and  down,  high  and  low,  from 
right  to  left,  and  in  the  comers  and  by -places  1  It 
means  to  search  with  the  purpose  to  find ;  and  he 
who  searches  the  Scriptures  thus  will  not  fail  of  his 
reward. 

4996.  SECRET,  The  grand.  Hannah  More, 
upon  a  bed  of  sickness,  from  which  she  afterwards 
recovered,  said,  "  Oh  1  what  will  it  be  when  our 
eyes  close  on  this  scene,  and  open  upon  the  world 
of  spirits  1  I  have  often  thought,  since  I  have  been 
lying  here,  of  poor  Thistlewood's  expression,  '  We 
shaUtoon  know  t?^e  grand  secret.* " 

4997.  SECT,  forgotten  in  death.  A  young  man 
was  brought  into  one  of  the  great  faospitals  in  New 


Tork  seriously  injured.  Feeling  that  he  was  fast 
sinking,  he  asked  for  a  clergyman.  One  was  brought 
quickly,  the  pastor  of  a  neighbouring  Baptist  church 
As  he  spoke  earnestly  of  Christ's  love,  several  pale 
faces  were  raised  from  the  rows  of  beds  that  lined 
the  ward,  many  of  them  with  eyes  wet  with  tears. 
**  Lord,  I  believe ! "  whispered  the  dying  man. 
Then  the  clergyman  knelt,  praying  that  God  might 
receive  the  soul  of  bis  departing  brotHer.  At  the 
bedside  also  knelt  the  Episcopalian  matron,  two 
Roman  Catholic  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  from  the 
beds  of  the  patients  came  hearty  Methodist  amens  ! 
When  the  little  company  rose  from  their  knees  and 
looked  down  upon  the  calm  dead  face,  they  did  not 
remember  that  they  belonged  to  different  sects. 
They  were  all  children  of  one  Father,  and  He  was 
very  near. 

4998.  8ECTABIANISH,  Conflicts  of,  illnstrated. 
I  recollect  on  one  occasion  conversing  with  a 
marine,  who  gave  me  a  good  deal  of  his  history. 
He  told  me  that  the  most  terrible  engagement  he 
had  ever  been  in  was  one  between  the  ship  to 
which  he  belonged  and  another  English  vessel,  when, 
on  meeting  in  the  night,  they  mistook  each  other 
for  enemies.  Several  persons  were  wounded,  and 
both  vessels  were  much  damaged  by  the  firing. 
When  the  day  broke  great  and  painful  was  the 
surprise  to  find  the  English  fiag  hoisted  from  both 
ships.  They  saluted  each  other,  and  wept  bitterly 
together  over  their  mistake. — Rev,  W.  WUliams. 

4999.  SECTABIANI8H,  Cure  of.  It  is  said  in 
a  book  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  that  when  he  was  far 
up  the  Nile  they  were  looking  for  a  time  when  the 
river  was  to  come  down.  Everywhere  there  were 
little  pools,  and  some  animals  were  disporting 
themselves  in  these  little  pools — all  separate  pools  ; 
but  there  they  were,  and  they  were  waiting  fur  the 
coming  of  the  Nile.  They  heard  the  noise  like  the 
noise  of  thunder.  Down  came  the  waters  some 
twenty  feet  in  depth,  pushing  on  and  mightily  pre- 
vailing, and  the  pools  were  all  lost.  The  hippo- 
potami and  other  creatures  came  out  from  the  little 
pools,  and  were  disporting  themselves  in  the  great 
river  everywhere.  We  want  the  coming  down  of 
God's  blessed  river,  so  tfiat  our  liUle  pools  may,  to  a 
large  extent,  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  we  may  come 
forth  by  the  power  of  this  living  water,  and  find  our- 
selves there  in  the  fulness  of  blessmg  unto  the 
glory  of  God,  no  longer  standing  aloof,  but  all  with 
the  same  stream,  and  all  possessed  of  the  same 
blessing. — Dr,  Brown, 

6000.  SECTAEIANISM,  to  be  left  behind.  It 
was  but  the  other  day  that  there  was  recorded 
'("  Reminiscences  of  the  Pen-Folk  ")  the  saying  of  an 
old  Scottish  Methodist,  who  in  his  earlier  years 
bad  clung  vehemently  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  small  sects  on  either  side  of  the  street — "The 
street  I'm  now  travelling  in,  lad,  has  nae  sides; 
and  if  power  were  given  me,  I  would  preach  puritu 
of  life  mair  and  purity  of  doeti-ine  less  than  I  did. ' 
"Are  you  not  a  little  heretical  at  your  journey's 
end?"  said  his  interlocutor.  "I  kenna.  Names 
have  not  the  same  terror  on  me  they  once  had,  and 
since  I  was  laid  by  here  alone  I  have  had  whisper- 
ings of  the  still  small  voice  telling  me  that  the 
footfall  of  faiths  and  their  wranglings  will  ne'er  be 
heard  in  the  Lord's  kingdom,  whereunto  I  am  near- 
ing.    And  as  love  cements  all  differences,  rU  per- 
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hapijtnd  the  jUaoe  roomier  than  I  tboagbt  in  timet 
by-past " — Dean  Stanley, 

6001.  SECTS,  diAenlt  to  rtoooeilo.  Maitillon 
•howiDg  hii  gardens  one  day  to  a  stranger,  who  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  at  their  beauty,  he  promised  to 
show  him  in  a  side-wslk  something  mnob  more  as- 
tonishing. The  alley  was  shaded  over,  and  his  guest 
wondered  to  see  nothing  in  it  worthy  of  notice. 
"  What  I "  exclaimed  the  Bishop,  "  do  you  not  per- 
ceive a  Jesuit  and  an  Oratorian  playing  bowls  to- 
gether? See  how  I  have  tamed  them  l^—iiUtf 
de  Beriui. 

OOOS.  SECTS,  Fatnra  o£  A  sceptic  onoe  said, 
"  What  will  become  of  all  the  sects  into  which  your 
Christians  are  split  at  the  judgment  day  of  Christ  t " 
The  ingenious  yet  scriptural  answer  was,  '*God  will 
say  to  one,  *'  What  are  you  1"  "  I  am  an  Indepen- 
dent** **  Sit  you  there. "  To  another,  "  What  are 
you  ?  "  •*  I  am  a  Presbyterian."  «  Sit  you  there." 
Another  will  be  asked,  "What  are  you?"  The 
answer  will  be,  "  I  am  a  Christian ; "  and  the  com- 
mission will  be  given  him  by  God,  "  Walk  about 
heaven  in  any  place  you  like." — Dr.  Oumming, 

6005.  SECTS,  Undna  oUlma  ot  The  Abb^ 
Moigno  tells  us  that,  at  Faraday's  request,  he  one 
day  Introduced  him  to  Cardinal  Wiseman.  The 
interview  was  very  cordial,  and  bis  eminence  did 
not  hesitate  frankly  and  good-naturedly  to  ask 
Faraday  if,  in  his  deepest  conviction,  he  believed 
all  the  Church  of  Christ — holy,  catholic,  and  aposto- 
lical— was  shut  up  in  the  little  sect  in  which  he  bore 
rule.  **  Ok  no"  was  the  reply  ;**lnttIdo  hdievefirom 
the  bottom  of  my  eouL  that  Christ  is  with  us  1 " 

6004.  SEOUJUTV,  Chriitian.  A  poor  woman, 
we  are  told,  made  the  complaint  to  the  Sultan 
that  when  she  slept  she  awoke  to  find  everything 
lost  "Wherefore  did  yon  sleep t"  inquired  the 
Sultan.  "  Sir,"  was  the  response,  "  /  eltfi  (eeauss 
/  thought  jfou  wer^  atoake.**  The  monarch  restored 
to  her  that  which  she  had  lost  The  Christian  may, 
with  equal  confidence,  lie  quietly  down,  knowinff 
God's  watchfulness  to  be  his  security,  comfort,  and 
joy. — Christian  Age. 

6006.  SECURITY,  Falae.  During  a  commercial 
erisii,  when  there  was  a  general  rush  upon  the  banks 
for  payment  of  deposits,  a  rustic  in  Aberdeenshire, 
who  possessed  £100  in  bank,  hearing  of  the  scramble, 
hastened  to  town,  and  presenting  Us  deposit-receipt 
at  the  bank  office,  demanded  payment  It  was 
tendered  in  the  notes  of  the  banl^  Bundling  up 
the  notes,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim  as  he  retire<C 
**Te  may  break  noo  when  ye  like." — Rev.  Ohariee 
Sogers,  LL,D, 

6000.  SECUBITT,  Sign  of.  It  is  related  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  that,  when  he  was  a  younff  man, 
he  boarded  with  a  deacon,  who  came  one  night  to 
his  room  and  told  him  to  rise,  for  the  stars  were 
falling,  end  the  judgment  day  had  come.  Toung 
Lincoln  -rose  and  looked  out  of  the  window,'  and, 
sure  enough,  the  stars  seemed  to  be  falling  in 
showers.  £at  when  he  looked  away  towards  the 
celestial  dietances,  far  above  the  flying  meteors,  he 
saw  the  grand  old  constellations  firm  in  their  places, 
shining  just  as  he  had  seen  them  from  his  child- 
hood. So  he  returned  quietly  to  his  bed,  feeling 
that  there  was  nothing  to  fear,  that  idl  was  weU. 

6007.  SBCD1UT7,  Th«  COizteiUui'i.    Wera  you 


ever  at  sea  in  a  stonn,  when  the  ship  reeled  fa>  and 
fro  like  a  drunken  man,  and  struggling,  as  for  life 
in  the  arms  of  death,  now  rose  to  the  top  of  the 
billow,  and  now  plunged  into  the  trough  of  the  sea  f 
FartisJly  infected  with  others'  tenor,  did  yoa  ever 
leave  shrieking  women  and  pale  men  below,  to  seek 
the  deck  and  look  your  danger  bravely  in  the  face  ? 
In  iuch  droumstances  /  Imow  nothing  eo  reaasur- 
ing  Of  .  .  .  (Ae  calm  oot^ldenoe  that  sits  on  the 
brow  of  that  weather-besten  man  who  with  iron 
strength  leans  upon  the  whe^  and  steers  our  ship 
through  the  roaring  billows.  Such,  only  mach 
higher,  is  the  confidence  we  draw  from  tiie  con- 
fidence of  €rod,  as  expreswd  in  the  words,  "I  have 
spoken,  and  I  will  do  it" — Ovihrie, 

6008.  SEED,  Long^ynxiad.  Between  thirty  and 
forty  years  ago  a  young  lad  attended  a  Sabbath- 
school,  where  he  was  under  the  care  of  an  earnest 
teacher  and  a  faithful  superintendent,  but,  like 
many  other  boys,  was  not  very  serious.  The  only 
tangible  impression  he  carried  with  him  from  the 
school  was  the  scene  of  the  baptism  of  Christy  when 
the  Spirit  came  down  upon  Him  like  a  dove.  The 
words,  "This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased,"  were  impremed  on  his  mind.  Thirtg 
years  after  this,  while  sick,  and  lying  on  bis  bed 
thinking  of  the  past,  tins  scene  of  the  baptism  came 
up  in  hb  mind  with  great  vividness  and  power,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  to 
him  personally,  '*  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased  1 "  This  verse,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  so  affected  Him  that  he  very  soon 
gave  his  heart  to  Christ — Ch/riiiiam  Age, 

6000.  SEED,  tako  oara  what  3roa  tow.  Sandy 
Mackay  had  gone  out  from  ^  auld  Scotland  "  to 
settle  in  Australia.  What  did  he  care  for  the  gum- 
trees  and  the  acacias.  He  wanted  a  thistle  ! — a  real 
old-fashioned  Scotch  thistle  I  So  the  worthy  man 
Bent  home  for  the  seed,  and  sowed  it  carefully, 
doubtless  thinking  it  made  the  place  look  "mair 
hamely."  If  only  it  would  have  consented  to  re- 
main a  garden  flower.  But  no !  the  wind  carried  it 
far  and  wide,  and  toon  the  new  land  came  under 
the  old  prophecy,  "  Thorns  and  thistles  shall  it  bring 
forth  to  thee,"  while  Sandy  earned  an  unexpected 
fame  by  the  thistle  getting  the  name  of  "Suidy 
Mackay's  curse." 

6010.  SEED,  Vitality  of;  may  ba  daatr^yad. 
Ants  bite  off  all  the  buds  before  they  lay  it  up^  and 
therefore  the  com  that  has  lain  in  their  rests  will 
produce  nothing.-^ J  (UtSfMik 

601L  SELF,  Abnagation  of.  When  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Augsburg  (on  his  way  to  meet  the  papal 
ambassador)  Luther  was  overcome  by  bodily  weari- 
ness. Faint-hearted  friends  had  often  warned  him 
on  the  way  not  to  enter  Augsburg.  But  in  reply 
to  them  he  said,  "  In  Augsburg,  even  in  tkt  «k2i< 
of  mine  MMniiet,  /eras  UhritA  also  reigns.  May 
Christ  live,  even  if  Martin  should  die." — Sein, 

6019.  SELF,  Coming  to.  I  have  seen  men  come 
over  from  their  business  in  New  York  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  a  brother — of  some  eminent  Chris- 
tian— and  shed  tears  in  this  house.  When,  for  in- 
stance. Brother  Coming  was  buried  I  saw  hard- 
faced  men  cry.  And  I  know  what  we  should  hear 
such  men  say  if  we  could  listen  to  their  conversation 
as  they  walk  away  on  such  occasions.  "Dear 
brother,"  says  one^  *<we  have  been  working  for 
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money ;  but  that  is  not  the  main  thing.  It  is  only 
a  little  while  that  it  can  do  us  any  gix>d«"  "  That 
18  trae,"  says  another.  "We  must  die  soon.  It 
wi]l  not  be  long  before  there  will  be  just  such  a 
funeral  for  us.  And  are  we  ready  ?  "  And  so  these 
two  men,  ^y-haired,  it  may  be,  very  simple  and 
very  much  m  earnest^  give  expression  to  their  feelings 
as  they  go  down  to  Fulton  Ferry.  And  as  they 
cross  over  they  say  to  themselves,  '*  I  will  think  of 
these  things,  and  try  to  carry  the  impression  of 
them  with  me.*'  But  when  they  go  xxp  the  street 
on  the  other  side  they  meet  this  man  and  that  man, 
and  their  minds  are  distracted  from  these  serious 
thoughts ;  and  yfhen  they  get  back  into  their  counting' 
room  they  forget  aU  about  them.  They  did  think 
they  would  tell  their  wives  all  about  it  when  they 
^t  home  at  night ;  biit  when,  at  the  supper-table, 
they  were  asked,  "  Husband,  did  you  go  to  the  funeral 
to-day?"  they  said,  "Yes."  "Was  it  a  good 
funeral  I "  "  Very,  very. "  That  wos  all  they  had 
to  say  about  it  1  And  yet  they  had  had  a  reve- 
lation. They  had  come  to  themtdves,  though  it  was 
but  for  an  hour. — Beeeker. 

6018.  SELF,  Denial  of.  Tom  Baird,  the  carter, 
the  beadle  of  my  workins  man*s  church,  was  as 
uoble  a  fellow  as  ever  lived — Grod-fearing,  true,  un- 
selfish. I  shall  never  forget  what  he  said  when  I 
asked  him  to  stand  at  the  door  of  the  working 
man's  congregation,  and  when  I  thought  he  was 
unwilling  to  do  so  in  his  working  clothes.  "If," 
said  I,  "  you  don't  like  to  do  it|  Tom,  if  you  are 

ashamed " ,  "Ashamed  I "  he  exclaimed,  as  he 

turned  round  upon  me;    "I'm  mair  ashamed  o' 

?ersel*,  sir.     Div  ye  thixik  that  I  believe,  as  ye  ken 
do,  that  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  for  me,  was  stripped 

o*  His  raiment  on  the  cross,  and  that  I Na, 

na,  Fm  prood  to  stand  at  ike  door"  Dear,  good 
fellow  I  There  he  stood  for  seven  winters,  without 
a  sixpence  of  pay;  all  from  love,  though  at  my 
request  the  working  congregation  gave  him  a  silver 
watch.  When  he  was  d>ing  from  smallpox  the 
same  unselfish  nature  appeared.  When  asked  if 
they  would  let  me  know,  he  replied,  "There's  nae 
man  leevin'  I  like  as  I  do  him.  I  know  he  would 
come.  But  he  shouldna  come  on  account  of  his 
wife  and  bairns^  and  so  ye  maunna  tell  him  1 "  I 
never  saw  him  in  his  illness,  never  hearing  of  his 
danger  till  it  was  too  late, — Norman  Madeod. 

601C  SELF,  Bxaminlng.  At  a  friend's  house 
lately  I  saw  what  was  apparently  a  little  book  lying 
on  the  teble,  and  I  took  it  up.  On  the  outeide  was, 
"The  Portrait  of  an  AngeL"  On  opening  it  I  found 
that  it  was  a  mirror.  And  oh  1  what  an  angel  I 
saw  in  it  1  If  a  man  takes  the  mirror  of  an  ideal 
Christian  manhood  and  looks  at  himself  in  it,  what 
he  sees  himself  to  be  is  not  exactly  his  pattern  of  a 
man  in  Obrist  Jesus.  All  the  way  through  life,  if 
jou  measure  yourself  by  the  law  of  Grod,  or  by  the 
ideal  manhood  that  is  m  Christ  Jesus,  there  is 
nothing  but  denmndency,  nothing  but  despair, 
nothing  but  hopelessness  that  can  come  from  it ; 
but  if  there  site  in  the  centre  of  the  universe  a  great 
Soul  of  Love,  which,  through  the  long  ages,  lives 
but  to  form  and  fashion  and  bring  home^  fiiuJly,  sons 
and  daughters  to  glory,  then  no  man  who  wante  to 
be  a  man  need  have  oocAsion  to  despair. — Beeeker, 

6016.  SELF,  Fear  9t  "  I  am  more  afraid  of  my 
own  heart  than  of  the  Pope  and  all  his  cardinals. 
I  have  within  me  the  great  pope,  Bur."— i^tMer. 


6010.  SELF,  given  to  Christ.  A  beautiful  inci- 
dent of  his  visit  to  a  State  convention  in  Minnesota 
is  related  by  Mr.  Ralph  Wells.  After  one  of  the 
sessions  a  little  girl  stepped  forward  and  presented 
him  a  small  bouquet  of  ordinary  flowers,  doubtless 
the  only  one  she  could  well  procure  at  that  season. 
He  inquired  why  she  gave  him  the  bouquet.  "  Be* 
cause  I  love  you,"  the  child  answered.  "Do  you 
bring  any  little  g^fte  to  Jesus?"  said  Mr.  Wells. 
"Oh,"  said  the  Uttle  chUd,"/^»M  mytdfto  Him," 

6017.  SELF,  is  pat  first.  When  they  (the 
Athenians,  after  a  battle  with  Xerxes)  came  to  the 
Isthmus,  and  every  officer  took  a  bullet  from  the 
altar  to  inscribe  upon  it  the  names  of  those  who 
had  done  the  best  service,  every  one  put  kimsdf  in 
the  firet  place,  and  Themistocles  in  the  second. — 
Plutarch. 

6016.  SELF,  Knowledge  at  My  heart  has 
yearned  (says  Mr.  Cecil)  at  marking  a  great  man, 
wise  in  his  generation,  skilfully  holding  tho  reins 
of  a  vast  enterprise,  grasping  with  a  mighty  mind 
its  various  relations,  and  penetrating  with  an  eagle's 
eye  into— What  f    Everything  but  himself. 

6019.  SELF,  Mastery  o£  "So  long  as  I  have 
lived,"  said  the  King  (Alfred)  as  life  closed  about 
him,  "  /  have  striven  to  live  foortkUy,**  ...  It  waa 
this  grand  self-mastery  that  gave  him  his  power 
over  the  men  about  him. — History  of  English  People, 

6020.  SELF-COMMAND,  not  indifference.  It 
is  related  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that,  in  the 
Peninsular  campaign,  he  was  once  sitting  at  break- 
fast with  Picton  and  other  officers,  just  before  an 
important  engagement  Orderlies  were  riding  up 
to  the  tent  every  few  minutes  with  news  of  the 
steady  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  Duke  did  and 
said  nothing,  but  by  the  knitting  of  his  brows  was 
supposed  to  be  deep  in  thought.  Presently  he 
turned  to  his  companion  and  asked,  "Was  your 
egg  well  cooked,  Picton  t  because  mine  was  abomin- 
able." The  "Iron  Duke  "  was  not  cruelly  careless 
of  the  issue  of  the  battle  about  to  be  fought ;  only 
he  had  made  all  his  arrangemente  long  before,  and 
he  knew  exactly  how  the  enemy  would  advance, 
and  what  he  should  do  to  counteract  them. — Daily 
Telegraph, 

6021.  SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS,  in  death.    "I 

carry  in  my  heart  the  death-dirge  of  the  French 
monarohy  ;  the  dead  remains  of  it  will  now  be  the 
spoil  of  the  factional"  Or  again,  when  he  heard  the 
cannon  fire,  what  is  characteristic  too :  "Have  we  the 
Achilles'  Funeral  already  ?"  So  likewise,  while  some 
friend  is  supporting  him :  "  Yes,  support  that  head  ; 
would  I  could  bequeath  it  thee  I "  For  the  man 
dies  as  he  has  Uved ;  self-conscious,  conscious  of  a 
world  looking  on. — QvrLyLis  Death  of  Mirabeaii, 

6022.  SELF-CONTBOL^  A  Christian'!.  Perhaps 
the  highest  compliment  ever  paid  by  one  public 
man  to  another  was  this.  When  a  speaker  in  the 
House  had  sought  to  sneer  down  Wilberforoe  as 
"the  honourable  and  religious  gentleman,"  the 
taunt  was  replied  to  in  a  strain  of  bitter  and  wrath- 
ful sarcasm — ^that  a  "British  senate  should  be 
required  to  consider  piety  a  reproach.**  When  a 
member  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  power  of 
sarcasm  then — ^for  the  first  time — ^nsed  by  Wiiber* 
force,  Romilly  remarked  that  it  illustrated  the 
virtue  even  more  than  the  genius  of  Wilberforoe ; 
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**  tat  who  bnt  he  has  ever  poseessed  go  f ormidaUe  a 
weapon  and  never  uied  U  $  " — S.  C.  HaJL 

6028.  SELF-CONTROL,  a  power.  Dmnont  re- 
members hearing  him  (Mirabeau)  deliver  a  report 
on  Maneilles  ;  every  word  was  intermpted  by 
abusive  epithets  ;  calumniator,  liar,  assassin,  sconn- 
drel ;  Mirabeau  pauses  a  moment,  and  in  honeyed 
tone,  addressing  the  most  furiouR,  says^  "I  wait, 
Messieurs,  till  these  amenities  be  exhausted." — 
CaHyle*$  French  JUvolution. 

6034.  BELF-CONQUEBT,  Dlfflonltj  of.  Peter 
the  Great  made  a  law  in  1722  that  if  any  nobleman 
beat  or  ill-treated  his  slaves  he  should  be  looked 
upon  as  insane^  and  a  guardian  should  be  appointed 
to  take  care  of  his  person  and  of  his  estate.  This 
great  monarch  once  struck  his  gardener,  who,  being 
a  man  of  great  sensibility,  took  to  his  bed  and  died 
in  a  few  days.  Peter,  hearing  of  this,  exclaimed 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  '*  Alas  !  I  have  civilised  my 
own  subjects  ;  I  have  conquered  other  nations  ;  yet 
have  I  not  been  able  to  eivUiee  or  to  conquer  myeelf" 
"—C/heever^ 

6026.  SELF-DECEPTION,  Tmtanoo  o£  Louis 
XY^  in  his  dlBgusting  depravity,  exposed  himself 
to  the  smallpox,  then  the  dread  of  all  society. 
Though  flattered  for  a  time  into  the  belief  that 
there  was  no  danger,  he  was  at  length  undeceived, 
but  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  court  intrigue  it 
was  at  the  latest  possible  moment  He  caused  his 
guilty  companions  to  be  sent  away,  telling  them 
that  he  would  recall  them  should  he  recover  from 
his  disorder.  Just  before  dismissing  one  of  the 
most  degraded  among  them,  he  said,  **  I  would  fain 
die  as  a  believer,  and  not  as  an  infideL  I  have 
been  a  great  sinner,  doubtless;  but  I  have  ever 
observed  Lent  vfUk  a  moat  teruptUotu  exactitude;  I 
have  caused  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  masses 
to  be  said  for  the  repose  of  unhappy  souls ;  I  have 
respected  the  clergy,  and  punished  the  authors  of 
all  impious  works ;  so  that  I  flatter  myself  I  have 
not  beien  a  very  bad  Christian." 

6026.  SELF-DENIAL^  a  meaiM  of  diadpUne. 
Napoleon,  when  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  in 
the  military  school  at  Parisi  Me  complained  to  the 
superintendents  of  the  school  about  its  arrangements. 
He  said  the  fare  of  the  tchoUare  was  too  luxurious. 
It  could  not  prepare  them  for  the  hardships  of  the 
camp.  He  urged  that,  instead  of  having  two  courses 
a  day,  they  should  have  ammunition,  bread  and 
soldiers'  rations,  and  that  they  should  be  compelled 
to  mend  and  dean  their  own  stockings  and  shoes. 
He  chose  what  was  painful  to  what  was  pleasant. 
And  because  he  did  so,  he  was  able  hereafter  to 
trample  upon  those  peoples  and  monarchs  who 
accounted  pleasure  the  end  of  life,  whose  great 
desire  was  to  avoid  pain.  Only  when  he  encountered 
men  who  had  learned,  as  he  bad,  to  claim  dominion 
over  circumstances,  to  endure  suffering  for  the  sake 
of  a  higher  end,  could  that  strength  which  he  had 
won  through  his  asoetidsm  be  broken. — Maurice*$ 
Comcienee  {abridged.) 

6027.  SELF-DSmAL^  Example  ofL  When,  on  a 
journey  through  a  forest,  be  came  one  night  to  a 
hut  where  there  was  a  smgle  bed,  Oppius  being 
unwell,  Oasar  gave  it  up  to  him,  and  slept  on  the 
ground. — Frouiae, 

6028.  SELF-DENIAL^  for  Christ     The  Bev, 


Henry  Townley  Is  said  to  have  been  passkwafaly 
fond  of  music,  and  played  the  violin,  not  only  with 
considerable  skill,  but  greatly  to  his  own  delecta- 
tion. For  his  own  instnunent  he  gave  £120.  Bat 
when  his  pnipoee  was  fixed  to  enter  the  ministiy 
he  deliberately  laid  it  aside,  and  never  touched  it 
as  long  as  he  lived.  He  did  not  judge  it  wrong  to 
play,  but  he  suspected  that  an  innocent  amuaement 
might  become  a  snare  to  himself  and  a  danger  to 
others ;  "  for  if,"  said  he,  *'  the  shepherd  fiddles  the 
flock  will  take  license  to  dance."  The  violin,  I 
believe,  was  subsequently  sold  for  £80,  which  was 
given  to  the  Bible  Society  in  some  special  emergency^ 
and  at  the  same  time  Mrs.  Tovniley  sold  her  jewels 
for  the  same  reason. 

6020.  SELF-DENIAU  for  CHirist  A  few  years 
ago,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  a  yoong' 
woman  of  taste  and  genius  burst  into  sudden  and 
great  celebrity  as  a  brilliant  writer  in  the  periodical 
Uterature  of  the  day.  After  a  youth  of  constant 
and  oppressive  struggle  she  found  herself  at  length 
an  object  of  admiration  and  envy  throughout  her 
native  land.  The  world  was  all  before  her;  the 
ball  was  at  her  foot  Fanny  Forester's  troubles 
were  over  and  her  fortune  made ;  she  has  reached 
the  throne  at  last,  and  may  now  sit  as  a  queen  in 
the  highest  circles  of  American  sooiety.  The  fashion- 
able world  had  no  sooner  recognised  and  accepted 
their  favourite  than  rumours  began  to  sptead, 
muffled  at  first,  but  anon  breaking  out  in  clear 
tones  and  distinct  articulation,  that  their  chosen 
heroine  had  consented  to  become  the  wife  of  Judson, 
now  far  advanced  in  life,  and  to  plunge  with  him 
into  the  darkest  heart  of  heathendom,  there  to  bum 
her  life-lamp  down  to  the  socket,  learning  a  barbar- 
ous language,  taming  a  cruel  race,  and  contending 
with  a  pestilential  cUmate,  all  that  she  might  make 
known  the  love  of  Jesus  to  an  undviUiBed  and 
idolatrous  nation.  To  Burmah  she  went,  did  and 
bore  her  Saviour's  will  there  till  life  could  hold  out 
no  longer,  and  then  came  home  to  die.  "The 
woman  is  mad ! "  rang  from  end  to  end  of  America^ 
echoing  and  re-echoing  through  the  marts  of  trade 
and  the  aalone  of  fashion — *'The  woman  is  mad  I" 
Herself  taught  the  Word  and  the  thought,  and  like 
the  liberated  Hebrews  in  the  wilderness,  consecrated 
what  she  had  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  to  the 
service  of  the  Lord.  She  wrote  and  published  an 
essay  on  **  The  Madness  of  the  Missionary  Enter- 
prise," in  which  she  effectively  turned  the  monej- 
making  and  pleasure-loving  world  of  her  own  people 
upside  down*  The  missionary  cleared  herself  and 
her  cause,  leaving  the  imputation  qf  madnen  lying 
on  the  other  tide. — Amo€* 

6080.  SELF-DENIAL,  Frnlta  of.  It  is  related 
of  a  wealthy  Fhiladelphian  who  haa  been  dead  these 
many  years  that  a  young  man  came  to  him  one  day 
and  asked  for  help  to  start  in  business,  *'Do  you 
drink  ?  "  inquired  the  millionaire.  **  Occasionally.'* 
'*  Stop  it  1  stop  it  for  a  year,  and  then  come  and 
see  me."  The  young  man  broke  off  the  habit  at 
once,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  again  presented  him- 
self. *' Do  yon  smoke  t*' asked  the  f^reat  man.  *'Tefl^ 
now  and  then."  "Stop  it !  stop  it  for  a  year,  and 
then  come  and  see  me. "  The  young  man  went  away 
and  cut  loose  from  the  habi^  and  after  wonying 
through  another  twelve  months  once  more  faced  the 
philanthroinst  <" Do  you  chew  t "  ''Tes."  "Stop 
it !  stop  it  too  for  a  year,  and  then  come  and  see 
meu"     But  the'^  young  man  never  called  agsin. 
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When  some  one  aaked  him  why  he  didn't  make  one 
more  effort  he  replied,  *<  Didn't  I  know  what  he 
was  driving  at!  He*d  have  told  me,  that  as  I 
had  stopped  chewing,  drinking,  and  smoking,  I  most 
have  saved  enough  money  to  start  myseli 

5031.  SELF-DENIAL,  Infliieiioe  ol  Fowell 
Bnzton  nsed  to  ridicale  his  eldest  sister  for  refus- 
ing to  eat  slave-grown  sugar ;  but  he  adds,  in  men- 
tioning this,  that  '*  her  doing  so  made  me  think." — 
Life  of  FmieU  Buadon, 

6082.  SELF-DENIAU  Inttanea  o£  A  SHesian 
gtrl,  whilst  her  neighbours  and  family  were  contri- 
buting in  different  ways  to  the  expenses  of  the  war 
to  resist  the  French,  was  for  some  time  in  the 
greatest  distress  at  her  inability  to  manifest  her 
patriotism,  as  she  possessed  nothing  which  she 
could  dispose  of  for  that  purpose.  At  length  the 
idea  struck  her  that  her  hair,  which  was  of  gpreat 
beauty,  and  the  pride  of  her  parents,  might  be  of 
some  value ;  and  she  accordingly  set  off  one  morn- 
ing privately  for  Breslau,  and  disposed  of  her 
beautiful  treses  for  a  couple  of  dollars.  The  hair- 
dresser, however,  with  whom  she  had  negotiated 
the  bargain,  being  touched  with  the  girl's  conduct, 
reserved  his  purchase  for  the  roanufa^ure  of  brace- 
lets and  other  ornaments ;  and  as  the  story  became 
public,  he,  in  the  end,  sold  so  many  that  he  was 
enabled,  by  the  maiden's  locks  alone,  to  subscribe  a 
hundred  dollars  to  the  exigencies  of  the  State. 

6088.  SELF-DENIAL^  Mistaken  and  vimatanL 
It  18  said  that  St  Francis  Xavier,  on  his  way  to 
leave  Europe  for  ever,  passed  by  the  abode  of  his 
aged  mother  without  stopping,  conceiving  that  he 
did  God  service  in  denying  himself  the  melancholy 
consolation  of  a  last  farewell — Sir  Walter  SccU» 

6084.  SELF-DENIAL^  the  fint  law  of  grace. 
A  number  of  ministers  were  once  dining  together 
after  an  ordination,  and  when  one  of  them  seemed 
unduly  attentive  to  the  good  things  before  him  he 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  host,  who  said,  "  That's 
right  I  to  take  care  of  self  is  the  first  law  of  nature." 
*' Yes,  sir,"  said  an  old  minister  sitting  near,  in  reply ; 
•*biU  to  deny  u^f  is  the  fint  law  of  grace"— ^.  B, 

6086.  SELF-DENIAL,  the  ilgii  of  a  Ghriatlaa. 
The  devil  once  met  a  Christian  man,  and  said,  "  Thou 
sayest  I  am  a  servant  of  God.  What  doest  thou 
more  than  I  do  f  You  say  that  you  fast ;  so  do  I. 
I  neither  eat  nor  drink."  He  went  through  a  whole 
list  of  sins,  of  which  he  said  he  was  dear,  but  at 
last  the  Ohristian  said,  "  I  do  one  thing  thou  never 
didst.  /  deny  mytd^,"  There  was  the  point  in 
which  the  Christian  came  out — Spurgeon, 

6088.  SELF-DEPENDENCE,  Extreme.  There  is 
a  famous  speech  recorded  of  an  old  horseman 
thoroughly  cbaracteristio  of  the  Teuton.  "  I  believe 
neither  in  idols  nor  demons,"  said  he ;  "I  put  my 
sole  trust  in  my  own  strength  of  body  and  souL" — 

6087.  SELF-DEFBECIATION,  Eztnme.  Eti- 
quette requires  that  in  Chinese  conversation  each 
should  compliment  the  other,  and  everybody  be- 
longing to  him,  in  the  most  laudatory  style,  and 
depreaate  himself,  with  all  pertaining  to  him,  to 
the  lowest  possible  point  The  following  is  no 
enggeration,  though  not  the  precise  words  i— 
"What  is  your  honourable  name!".** My  insig- 


nificant appellation  is  Wong."  "Where  is  your 
magnificent  palace!"  '*My  contemptible  hut  is 
at  Suchou."  "How  many  are  your  illustrious 
children?"  "My  vile,  worthless  brats  are  five." 
'*  How  ia  the  health  of  your  distinguished  spouse  T" 
"My  mean,  good-for-nothing  old  woman  is  welL" 

6038.  SELF-DISSATISFACTION,  a  Bpor.  "Dur- 
ing the  nine  years  that  I  was  his  wife,"  says  the 
widow  of  the  great  artist  Opie,  "  /  never  saw  him 
aatitified  vtith  one  of  his  produotioni  ;  and  often,  very 
oftoa,  have  I  seen  him  enter  my  sitting-room,  and 
throwing  himself  in  an  agony  of  despondence  on  the 
sofa,  exdaim,  *  I  never  never  shall  be  a  painter  as 
long  as  I  live  1 '  "  It  was  a  noble  despair,  such  as 
is  never  felt  by  the  self-complacent  daubers  of  sign- 
boards, and  it  bore  the  panting  aspirant  up  to  one 
of  the  highest  niches  in  the  artistic  annals  of  his 
country.  The  selfsame  dissatisfaction  with  present 
attainments  is  a  potent  force  to  bear  the  Christian 
onward  to  the  most  eminent  degree  of  spirituality 
and  holinesa — Spurgeon, 

6089.  SELF-EXAMINATION,  Constant.  One 
of  the  holiest  of  the  Church's  saints,  St  Bernard, 
was  in  the  habit  of  constantly  warning  himself  by 
the  solemn  query,  "  Bemarde,  ad  quid  veniete  J  " — 
"  Bernard,  for  what  purpose  art  thou  here  ?  "  Self- 
examination  could  assume  no  more  searching  fonn. 
— Canon  Farrar, 

6040.  SELF-EZAUINATION,  its  right  office.  A 
Highlander  who  purchased  a  barometer  under  a  mis- 
taken idea  of  its  purpose,  complained  that  he  could 
not  see  that  it  had  made  any  improvement  in  the 
weather  ;  and  those  who  use  signs  and  emdenees  for 
an  intent  which  they  will  never  answer  will  be  sure 
to  complain  that  their  faith  is  not  increased,  though 
they  are  always  practising  self-examination.  Yet 
a  barometer  lias  its  uses,  and  so  have  evidences  of 
grace.  To  feel  the  pulse  is  an  admirable  thing ;  the 
mistake  is  to  put  this  hi  the  place  of  strengthening 
food  or  tonic  medicine. — Spurgeon, 

6041.  SELF-FOBOETFULNESS,  at  the  loss  of 
others.  Turenne  was  surveying  from  an  eminence 
the  deposition  of  the  hostile  army,  when  he  was 
struck  by  a  cannon-ball,  which  also  cut  off  the  arm 
of  an  officer  who  was  near  him.  The  son  of  that 
officer  ran  to  his  father's  aid,  and  shed  over  him  a 
flood  of  tears.  "  It  is  not  for  me,  my  son,  that  you 
ought  to  weep,"  said  the  wounded  officer,  "  but  for 
that  great  man  whom  France  has  lost" — Ihr,  Fish, 

6048.  SELF-FOBGETFULNESS,  in  pain.  Dr. 
Arnold  gives,  in  one  of  his  letters,  an  account  of  a 
saintly  sister.  For  twenty  years,  through  some  dis- 
ease, she  was  confined  to  a  kind  of  crib ;  never  once 
could  she  change  her  position  for  all  that  time. 
"And  yet,"  he  says,  "I  never  saw  a  more  perfect 
instance  of  the  power  of  love  and  of  a  sound  mind* 
For  twenty  years  she  adhered  to  her  early-formed 
resolution  of  never  taiking  about  hersdf" 

6048.  SELF-FOSOETFULNESS,  In  preaching. 
A  converted  Parisian  operative,  a  man  of  a  wilful 
but  frank  disposition,  full  of  energy  and  spirit,  who 
had  often  spoken  with  great  success  at  the  clubs 
composed  of  men  of  his  own  class,  was  asked  by  the 
preacher  who  had  led  him  to  Grod  to  inform  him  by 
what  instrumentality  he^  who  had  once  been  so  far 
estranged  from  religion,  had  eventually  been  re- 
stored to  the  faith.    "Your  doing  so/'  said  his  in- 
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lerroffator  ,'^mB.j  be  luefiil  to  me  in  my  effort!  to 
redum  others."  "  I  would  rather  not,  replied  he, 
"  for  I  must  candidly  tell  you  that  you  do  not  figure 
Tery  oonspicuouslT  in  the  cane."  "  No  matter/*  said 
the  other,  '*it  will  not  be  the  first  time  that  I  have 
heard  the  same  remark.*'  **  Well,  if  you  must  hear 
it|  I  can  tell  you  in  a  few  words  how  it  took  place. 
A  good  woman  had  pestered  me  to  read  your 
little  book — ^pardon  the  exprassion,  I  used  to  speak 
in  that  style  in  those  days.  On  reading  a  few 
pages  I  was  so  impressed  that  I  felt  a  strong  desire 
to  see  you.  "I  was  tdd  that  yon  preached  in  a 
certain  church,  and  I  went  to  hear  you.  Tour 
sennon  had  some  further  effect  upon  me ;  but,  to 
wpe»k  frankly,  very  little ;  compsratively,  indeed, 
none  at  aU.  What  did  much  more  for  me  wss  your 
open  and  simple  and  good-natured  manner,  and, 
above  all,  your  ill-combed  hair ;  for  I  have  alwapt 
dtUtUd  iMte  priuU  whoH  ketuU  remind  one  of  a 
hairdrtmor*M  amukmt;  and  I  said  to  myself,  <That 
man  forgets  himself  on  our  behalf,  we  ought,  there- 
fore, to  do  something  for  his  sake.'  Thereupon  I 
determined  to  pay  you  a  visit,  and  tou  bagr/ed  me. 
Such  wss  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  affair." — 
AMMidhU. 

60M.  8ELF-F0B]UTI0H,Paa8l«iiaf.  Bayard 
fbylor,  the  American  traveller,  lecturer,  poet,  when 
he  was  but  three-and-twenty  years  of  age  wrote 
these  words — "  I  will  become  tlte  eevlpior  of  my  own 
mind! 9  tUUue ; "  and  you  cannot  read  his  biography 
without  seeing  that  the  hammer  and  chisw  were 
often  in  his  hands,  and  that  he  was  trying  to  hew 
himself  into  shape,  to  frame  himself  into  corre- 
spondence with  his  ideal  In  his  '^  Memoirs  "  Mark 
Pattison  says  of  himself — "  I  have  really  no  history 
but  a  mental  history,  ...  I  have  seen  no  one, 
known  none  of  the  celebrities  of  my  own  time 
intimately  or  at  all,  and  have  only  an  inaccurate 
memory  of  what  I  hear.  AU  my  energy  vat  directed 
upon  one  end — to  improve  mytdf  to  form  my  own 
mindt  to  sound  things  thoroughly,  to  free  myself 
from  the  bondage  of  unreason  and  the  traditional 
prejudices  which  when  I  began  first  to  think  con- 
stituted the  whole  of  my  intellectual  fabria" — 
SamwL  Cox,  D.D. 


SELF-GLOBinCATIOH,  A  di«iiiaUiic&- 
tton  for  God's  work.  Dare  any  of  us  say  with  the 
French  King,  *«  Vitat  e*ett  moi*'^"  The  State  is 
myself " — **J  am  the  most  important  person  in  the 
Chureh  t "  If  so,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  likely  to  use 
such  unsuitable  instruments ;  but  if  we  know  our 
places,  and  desire  to  keep  them  with  all  humility.  He 
will  help  us,  and  the  Churches  wUl  flourish  beneath 
our  care. — Spwrgeon, 

6M6.  BEIf -HELP,  onforood.  A  young  msn 
atood  listlessly  watching  some  anglers  on  a  bridge. 
He  was  poor  and  dejected.  At  last,  approaching  a 
basket  fiUed  with  fish  he  sighed,  *'  If  now  I  had  these 
I  would  be  happy.  I  could  sell  them  and  buy  food 
and  lodgings.'*  *'  I  will  give  you  just  as  many,  and 
just  as  good,"  said  the  owner,  who  chanced  to 
overhear  his  words,  "  if  you  will  do  me  a  trifling 
favour."  "And  what  is  that  f  "  asked  the  other. 
**  Only  to  tend  this  line  till  I  come  back ;  I  wish  to 
go  on  a  short  errand."  The  proposal  was  gladly 
accepted.  The  old  man  was  gone  so  long  that  the 
young  man  began  to  get  impatient.  Meanwhile  the 
fish  snapped  greedily  at  the  hook,  and  the  young 
man  lost  all  his  depression  in  the  excitement  of 


pulling  them  In ;  and  when  the  owner  retimed  be 
had  caught  a  large  number.  Counting  oat  from 
them  as  many  m  were  in  the  basket,  and  present- 
ing them  to  the  young  man,  the  old  fishennan  said, 
"  I  fulfil  my  promise  from  the  fish  you  have  eao^bty 
to  teach  you,  whenever  you  see  others  earning  what 
you  need,  to  waste  no  time  in  foolish  wishing^  bat 
oast  a  line  for  yourself." 

60i7.  SELF-HELP,  to  be  eneonzafBd.  An  emi- 
nent teacher  said,  '*  /  am  trying  to  make  myaeif  euc- 
Uti  ;  that  is,  of  course,  I  am  trying  to  carry  forward 
my  pupils  to  a  point  where  they  can  do  without  my 
help^can  be  teachers  unto  themselves."  So  the 
physician,  so  the  parent^  so  the  good  ruler.  And 
eminently  so  the  faithful  and  wise  minister. 

5048.  SELFIBniiESB,  Extreme.    It  is  reconied 

of  a  venison  and  turtle  fed  alderman  of  iKmdon 
that,  on  being  importuned  for  alms  by  a  starving 
woman  in  the  streeti  he  exclaimed,  *'  Go  away,  mj 
good  woman  ;  you  don't  know  how  you  distress  me. 
I'd  give  ten  pounds  to  have  your  appetite  t " 

50#t.  8ELFI8HnE88,  In  eo-called  CSizMiaiis. 
The  Emperor  Constantino  said  to  one  who  was 
dissatisfied  with  every  church  he  had  attended, 
*'Some  are  so  supremely  selfish  that  ikey  wovld 
oonttrud  a  special  heaven  for  themsdves  and  their 
friends."— Jf Oner. 

SOSa  8EI1FI8HNEB8,  Hatonl  and  qpizitiua.  I 

was  as  much  struck,  when  I  travelled  in  England, 
with  the  stinginess  of  the  people  there,  in  respect  of 
their  gardens,  as  with  anything  else.     It  was  after- 
wards explained  to  me  as  owing  partly  to  con- 
ditions of  climate  and  partly  to  the  notions  of  the 
people.    I  travelled  two  miles  along  a  park  shut  in 
by  a  fence,  that  was  probably  twelve  feet  high,  of 
solid  brick,  and  coped  with  stone.    On  the  other 
side  were  all  sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  though 
I  was  skirting  along  within  a  few  feet  of  them  / 
could  not  see  a  single  one  of  thetn.    There  were  fine 
gardens  in  which  almost  all  the  fruits  in  the  werld 
Were  cultivated  either  under  glass  or  against  walls 
or  out  in  the  open  air ;  and  a  man  might  smell 
something  in  the  air,  but  what  it  came  from  he  bad 
to  imagine.    There  were  plants'  and  shrubs  droop- 
ing to  the  ground  with  gorgeous  blossoms,  and  there 
might  just  as  well  as  not  have  been  an  open  iron 
fence,  so  that  every  poor  beggar  child  might  look 
through  and  see  the  flowers,  and  foel  that  be  had 
an  ownership  in  them,  and  congratulate  himself  and 
say,  *'  Are  not  these  mine ! "    Oh  1  I  like  to  see  the 
little  wretches  of  the  street  go  and  stand  before  a 
rich  man's  house,  and  look  over  into  his  groundsi 
and  feast  their  eyes  on  the  trees,  and  shrubs,  and 
plants,  and  piebald  beds,  and  magnificent  blossoms, 
and  lusdous  fruit»  and  comfort  themselves  with  the 
thought  that  they  can  see  everything  that  the  riok 
man  owns ;  and  I  like  to  hear  them  tell  what  they 
would  do  if  they  were  only  rich.    And  I  always  feel 
as  though,  if  a  man  has  a  fine  garden,  it  is  mean  for 
for  him  to  build  around  it  a  dose  fence,  so  that 
nobody  but  himself  and  his  friends  can  enjo^  it 
But  oh  1  it  is  a  great  deal  meaner,  when  the  Lord 
has  made  a  earden  of  Eden  in  your  soul,  for  yon  to 
build  around  it  a  great  dumb  wall  so  dose  and  so 
high  that  nobody  can  look  through  it  or  over  it,  sod 
nobody  can  hear  the  birds  singing  in  it. — JSeeder, 

605L  BELF-KNOVLEDaE,  tad  B&taze.   It  is 
a  subtle  and  profound  remark  of  Hegel'%  that  the 
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fiddle  whioh  the  Sphinx,  the  Egyptian  lymbol  for 
the  myiterioiuneaB  of  Nature,  pro^Munds  to  Edipiu 
ia  only  another  way  of  expressing  the  command  of 
the  Delphio  oracle,  **Know  thyidf"  And  when 
the  answer  is  given  the  Sphinx  casts  herself  down 
from  her  rock.  When  man  does  know  himself,  the 
mysteriousness  of  Nature  and  her  terrors  vanish 
also ;  and  she  too  walks  in  the  light  of  knowledge, 
of  law,  and  of  \oi7^—Jiiiu»  0,  Hare, 

6002.  SELF-KNOWLEDGE,  Importanoe  ol  He 
(Socrates)  did  occupy  himself  with  physics  early  in 
his  career.  In  after-life  he  regarded  such  specu- 
lations as  trivial.  "I  have  not  leisure  for  such 
things,"  he  is  made  to  say  by  Plato ;  "and  I  will 
tell  you  the  reason ;  I  am  not  yet  able^  according 
to  the  Delphic  inscription,  to  know  myself;  and  it 
appears  to  me  very  ridiculous,  while  ignorant  of 
myself,  to  inquire  into  what  I  am  not  concerned 
in."^?'.  H.  Lewa, 

6068.  BELF-BIGHTEOUSNESS,  Instance  of. 
Rabbi  Simeon,  son  of  Jochai,  said,  **  The  world  is 
not  worth  thirty  righteous  persons  such  as  our  father 
Abraham.  If  there  were  only  thirty  riehteoiis  per- 
sons in  the  world,  I  and  my  son  should  make  two 
Off  them ;  and  if  there  were  only  twenty,  I  aild  my 
son  should  be  of  the  number ;  and  if  there  were  only 
ten,  I  and  my  son  would  be  of  them  ;  and  if  there 
were  only  five,  I  and  my  son  would  be  of  the  five ; 
and  if  there  were  but  two,  I  and  my  son  would  be 
those  two ;  and  if  there  were  but  one,  mytdf  ihould 
be  thai  one.^—Bertiith  Rabbi. 

0064.  SELF-SACRIFICE,  A  boy's.  The  roof  of 
Bridgenorth  Church  was  being  repaired,  when  two 
boys  from  the  adjoining  grammar-school  went  in. 
The  coast  being  clear — for  the  workmen  had  all 
gone  off  to  dinner — they  climbed  the  ladders,  got  on 
the  scaffolding,  and  had  a  fine  scamper  in  and  out 
amongst  the  rafters.  At  length,  when  it  was  nearly 
time  for  the  men  to  return  to  their  work,  a  plank, 
loosened  by  their  scampering  about,  happened  to 
give  way.  In  falling,  the  younger  of  the  boys 
managed  to  lay  hold  of  a  beam,  whilst  the  elder 
saved  himself  by  catching  the  younger  by  the  legs. 
And  there  they  hung,  hoping  each  moment  that  the 
workmen  might  return  and  release  them  from  their 
perilous  position ;  but  still  they  came  not.  After  a 
time  the  elder  tiiought  he  perceived  signs  of  the 
younger's  relaxing  his  grasp  of  the  beam,  and  at 
onoe  he  asked  him  if  he  thought  he  could  hold  on 
ten  minutes  longer  \f  freed  from  hit  weight.  After 
A  few  moments*  hesitation  he  faintly  said  that  he 
thought  he  could.  Then  the  elder  boy  sent  a  mes- 
saKe  to  his  mother,  said  "  Good-bye  ! "  and  loosed  his 
hold  of  his  companion.  There  was  heard  a  dull  thud 
on  the  floor  of  the  church,  and  all  was  over.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  workmen  returned  to  their  work,  and 
rescued  the  younger  and  survivor  from  his  perilous 
position.  Death  comes  amid  our  play.  Greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  he  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friend. — Preachers^  Promptttary  of  Anec- 
dot€, 

6066.  SELF-SACBIFICE,  A  noble.  Gains  Grac- 
chus, who  was  the  idol  of  the  Roman  people,  having 
carried  his  regard  for  the  lower  orders  so  far  as  to 
draw  upon  himself  the  resentment  of  the  nobility, 
an  open  rupture  ensued ;  and  the  two  extremities  of 
Rome  resembled  two  campj*,  Opimius  the  consul  on 
one  side,  and  Gracchus  and  his  friend  Fulvins  on 


the  other.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  consnli 
meeting  with  more  vigorous  resistance  than  he  ex- 
pected, proclaimed  an  amnesty  for  all  those  who 
should  lay  down  their  arms,  and  at  the  same  time 
promised  to  pay  for  the  heads  of  Gracchus  and 
Fulvius  their  weight  in  gold.  This  proclamation 
had  the  desired  effect  The  populace  deserted  their 
leaders ;  Fulvius  was  taken  and  beheaded ;  and 
Gracchus,  at  the  advice  of  his  two  friends,  Licinius 
Grassus,  his  brother-in-law,  and  Pomponius,  a  Roman 
knight,  determined  to  flee  from  the  city.  He  passed 
on  his  way  through  the  centre  of  the  city,  and 
reached  the  bridge  SuUicius,  where  his'  enemies, 
who  pursued  him  close,  would  have  overtaken  and 
seized  him  if  his  two  friends  had  not  opposed  their 
fury ;  but  they  saw  the  danger  he  was  in,  and  they 
determined  to  save  his  life  at  the  expense  of  their 
own.  They  defended  the  bridge  against  all  the 
consular  troops  till  Gracchus  was  out  oC  their  reach ; 
but  at  length,  being  overpowered  by  numbers  and 
covered  with  wounds,  they  both  expired  on  the 
brid^  which  they  had  so  valiantly  defended. — 
Biblical  Treasury. 

6066.  SELF-SACBIFICE,  and  self-deniaL  The 
mortar  with  which  the  swallow  builds  is  the  mud 
from  cart-wheels,  sides  of  wells,  and  such-like  places. 
This  it  makes  more  adhesive  by  moistening  it  with 
its  own  saliva.  As  the  bird  parts  with  a  portion  of 
its  own  substance  to  cement  its  nest,  so  should  we 
be  prepared  to  give  up,  not  that  which  eotti  at 
nothing,  but  which  may  involve  much  self-denial 
and  self-sacrifice  on  our  part,  that  which  we  love 
and  cherish  most,  as  Abraham  was  prepared  to 
offer  up  Isaac  at  the  bidding  of  God. — Rev.  H. 
MacMUlan. 

6067.  SELF-SACBIFICE,  Efl^ects  of.  A  deiigy. 
man,  after  winning  the  highest  honours  at  Oxford, 
volunteered  to  go  to  India,  and  there  undertook  the 
presidency  of  the  college  at  Agra  for  training 
native  missionaries.  When  the  fort  of  that  city 
was  dosed,  in  immediate  expectation  of  a  siege  by 
the  mutineers,  five  hundred  native  Ghristians,  many 
of  whom  were  members  of  his  own  congregation, 
came  beneath  its  walls,  entreating  to  be  permitted 
to  take  refuge  there.  The  Governor  feared  that  the 
supply  of  provisions  would  prove  totally  inadequate 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  members  already  within 
the  walb,  and  thoueht  it  was  his  duty  to  refuse 
admission.  "Then,  said  the  faithful  pastor,  "/ 
wili  go  out  and  perish  wUh  them.  They  shall  not 
be  left  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd  in  their  hour  of 
peril"  But  before  he  could  fulfil  the  word  the 
eloquence  of  the  intended  self-sacrifice  had  prevailed, 
and  the  Governor  ordered  the  gates  to  be  thrown 
open,  saying,  "Mr.  French  has  saved  the  native 
Christians." — Miss  Marsh. 

6068.  SELF-SACBIFICE,  illnstrated.  I  never 
understood  Christ's  emphasis  upon  self-sacrifice  till 
I  had  a  dear  friend  shot  within  an  inch  of  his  heart 
with  a  double  charge  of  pigeon-shot.  The  case  was 
desperate.  A  messenger  was  sent  in  great  haste  to 
bring  a  famous  surgeon  from  a  neighbouring  city. 
But  the  gruff  old  man  refused  to  come.  **Tou 
must  bleed  him  to  death  to  save  his  life,"  was  all 
he  would  say.  And  so  we  did  bleed  him  to  the 
very  edge  of  death,  and  saved  his  life.  I  under- 
stood then  what  Christ  meant  by,  **Ile  that  would 
save  his  life  must  lose  it.** ^ Rev.  B.  P.  Powell. 

6069.  SELF-SACBIFICE,  Instance  of.    It  was 
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at  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  in  the  terrible  Indian 
Mutiny.  Some  English  troope  were  holding  a 
building  opposite  to  a  strongly  garrisoned  post  of 
'the  enemy.  An  attack  on  this  poet  bad  just  been 
made,  and  had  failed.  Suddenly  some  one  came 
in  with  the  news  that  an  English  soldier  was  lying 
out  in  the  open,  wounded  but  still  alive.  "  Who's 
coming  with  me  ?  "  cried  a  young  ofiBoer,  who  after- 
wards received  the  Victoria  Gross  from  the  Queen's 
hands  for  his  bravery.  Two  gallant  artillerymen 
volunteered,  and  these  tbree^  with  the  lieutenant 
who  had  brought  the  news,  went  out  into  the  open ; 
across  a  road,  over  a  ditch,  then  across  a  piece  of 
open  ground,  then  over  a  wall,  and  there  in  an 
orchai^  thej  found  the  wounded  man.  He  was 
still  alive,  and  by  his  side  was  a  brave  lad  belong- 
ing to  the  band  of  the  23rd  Fusiliers.  He  had  gone 
out  with  the  "dholiee"  for  the  wounded,  and  in 
returning  he  had  found  the  man  lying  there  alone. 
Instead  of  seeking  his  own  safety,  he  had  stayed 
by  the  man  until  found  there  by  the  puiy  of  four. 
The  wounded  man  was  got  under  shelter  again, 
and  not  one  of  the  six  received  a  single  wound. — 
BiUieal  Treamry. 

0060.  SELF-SACRIFICE,  neoeirazy.  Pousa, 
the  Chinese  potter,  being  ordered  to  prodnoe  some 
great  work  fur  the  Emperor,  tried  long  to  make  it, 
but  in  vain.  At  length,  driven  to  despair,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  furnace,  and  the  effect  of  his  self- 
immolation  on  the  ware^  which  was  then  in  the  fire, 
was  such,  that  it  came  oat  the  most  beautiful  piece 
of  porcelain  ever  known.  So  in  Christian  labour,  it 
i»  9df'9aerijice  that  gives  the  last  touch  and  ezoBl- 
lenoe  and  glory  to  our  work. 

5001.  SELF-8ACBIFICS,  Noblo.  A  sad  interest 
attaches  to  the  island  of  MolokaL  It  is  the  leper 
settlement,  and  to  it  all  the  victhns  of  this  terrible, 
loathsome,  and  incurable  disease,  unhi4>pily  so  pre- 
valent in  the  Hawaiian  archipelago,  are  sent,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  oontaffion.  A 
Freneh  priest  has  nobly  devoted  himself  to  the 
religious  and  secular  instruction  of  the  lepers,  and  up 
to  the  present  time  has  enjoyed  complete  immunity 
from  the  disease  ;  but  even  if  he  escapes  this  danger 
he  can  never  return  to  his  countiy  and  friends. — 
A  Voyoffe  in  **  The  Sufiheawk" 

606S.  SELF-SACRIFICE,  rocogniwd!.  There  is 
a  pathetic  story  in  the  Ytmth^e  Companion  of  a 
young  girl,  beautiful,  gav,  full  of  spirit  and  vigour, 
who  married  and  had  four  children.  In  course  of 
time  the  husband  died  penniless,  and  the  mother 
inade  the  most  heroic  efforts  to  educate  the  children. 
She  taught  school,  painted,  sewed,  and  succeeded 
in  sending  the  boys  to  college  and  the  girls  to  a 
boarding-school  The  story  concludes: — "When 
they  came  home,  pretty,  refined  girls  and  strong 
young  men,  abreast  with  all  the  new  ideas  and  tastes 
of  their  time,  she  was  a  worn-out,  commonplace  old 
woman.  They  had  their  own  pursuits  and  com- 
panions. She  lingered  among  them  for  two  or  three 
▼ears,  and  then  died,  of  some  sudden  failure  in  the 
brain.  The  shock  woke  them  to  a  consciousness  of 
the  truth.  They  hung  over  her,  as  she  lay  uncon- 
scious, in  itn  agony  of  grief.  The  oldest  son,  as  he 
held  her  in  his  arms,  cried,  *  Yon  have  been  a  good 
mother  to  us  1'  Her  face  coloured  again,  her  eyes 
kindled  into  a  smile,  and  she  whispered,  *Tou 
never  said  so  before,  John.'  Then  the  light  died 
out,  and  she  was  gone." 


5068.  SELF-SEEKUra  A  certain  King  bad  a. 
minstrel  whom  be  commanded  to  play  before  him. 
It  was  a  day  of  high  feasting ;  the  cups  were  flow- 
ing, and  many  great  guests  were  assembledL  The 
minstrel  laid  his  fingers  among  the  strings  of  hie 
harp,  and  woke  them  all  to  the  sweetest  melody, 
but  the  hymn  was  to  the  glory  of  himself.  It  iras 
a  celebration  of  the  exploits  of  song  which  the  bard 
had  himself  performed,  and  told  how  he  had  exceUed 
high-bom  Heel's  harp  and  emulated  soft  lAeweLlyn's 
lay.  In  high-sounding  strains  he  sang  himself  and 
all  his  glories.  When  the  feast  was  over  the  harper 
said  to  the  monarch,  **  O  King,  give  me  thy  gnerdoo  ; 
let  the  minstrel's  mede  be  paid.  Then  the  monarch 
replied,  "  Thou  htut  tung  tinU>  thyedf;  pay  tkyed/. 
Thine  own  praises  were  thy  theme ;  be  thyself  the 
paymaster."  The  harper  cried,  "Did  I  not  sing^ 
sweetly!  O  King,  give  me  thy  gold.*'  But  the 
King  answered,  "So  much  the  worse  for  thy  pride, 
that  then  shouldst  lavish  such  sweetness  upon  thy- 
self. Get  thee  gone^  thou  shalt  not  serve  in  my 
train." 

6064.  SELF-8EEKIN0,  ooadamndd.  Anandent 
bishop  (Ivo)  met  a  woman  one  day  of  solemn  and 
thoughtful  mien,  carrying  in  one  hand  a  vessel  of 
fire,  and  in  the  other  a  vessel  full  of  water.  He 
asked  her  what  it  was  for.  She  said  the  fire  she 
carried  in  the  one  was  to  bum  up  heaven,  and  the 
water  she  carried  in  the  other  was  to  eztinguiBh 
hell,  in  order  that  men  might  serve  the  Savioor, 
not  from  the  love  of  heaven,  nor  from  the  fear  of 
hell,  but  out  of  love  to  Christ — J>r.  Oumming, 

6066.  SELF-8EEKIN0.  End  o£  Parker,  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  being  asked  by  an  acquaintance  wha^ 
was  the  best  body  of  divinity,  answered,  "That 
which  can  help  a  man  to  keep  a  coach  and  siz 
horses." — CUrieal  Anecdotee, 

6066.  SELF-SURREHDER,  the  begiimliig  of  a 

new  lifau  Horace  Boshnel  was  a  teacher  in  Talc* 
College  at  a  time  of  a  religious  awakening  there, 
and  although  not  an  infide^  was  greatly  distorbed 
by  doctrinid  unrest  He  was  passing  through  tiiat 
tumultuous  period  known  in  tluB  experience  of  meet 
diligent  inquirers  in  which  he  could  raise  more 
questions  than  he  could  answer.  EQs  pupils  were  pro- 
foundly affected  by  the  religious  movement,  and  it 
caused  him  extreme  pain  tliat  he  seemed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  reformation  of  his  own  scbolara 
He  paced  np  and  down  his  room  meditating  on  his 
personal  duty,  and  finally  came  to  this  proposition : — 
"  I  have  perfect  confidence  that  there  is  a  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong ;  am  I  willing  to  throw  my- 
self over  the  line  betwMn  the  wrong  and  the  right, 
toward  the  side  of  tne  right,  and  hereafter  conse- 
crate myself  irrevocably,  utteriv,  affectionately,  to 
the  following  of  the  beet  religioiu  light  Ipoteeae  t "  He 
knelt  down.  He  consecrated  himself  to  the  per- 
formance of  aU  duty  bynm  to  him.  He  rose  with 
a  forehead  white  and  the  light  of  a  star  in  his  soul. 
Were  all  his  doubts  dissipated  at  an  instant'a 
notice  f  Not  at  alL  But  they  were  like  the  mighty 
pines  on  the  mountain^tops  after  the  lightning  Yum 
smitten  them.  They  do  not  fall,  but  they  cease  to 
grow.  They  are  no  longer  trees ;  they  are  timber. 
He  went  on  and  on  until  he  came  to  be  a  prince 
with  God,  one  of  the  leaders  of  religions  thought, 
one  of  the  most  spiritually-minded  of  thedlo^ns. — 
Re9.  Joseph  Oooh  {eondented). 

6067.  SELF-WATCHFULNESS,  Rtily.   Afiriend 
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onoe  Mked  ui  aged  mafi  what  caoaed  him  ao  often 
V>  complain  of  pain  and  weariness  in  the  evening. 
*^  AIm  1 "  BAid  he,  ^  I  have  every  day  so  much  to 
da  I  for  I  have  two  falcons  to  tame,  two  hares  to 
keep  from  running  away,  two  hawks  to  manage,  a 
serpent  to  confine,  a  lion  to  chain,  and  a  sick  man 
to  tend  and  wait  upon."  *'  Why,  you  must  be  joking," 
said  his  friend  ;  "  surely  no  man  can  have  all  these 
things  to  do  at  once."  "  Indeed,  I  am  not  joking," 
said  the  old  man ;  "  but  what  I  have  told  you  is  the 
sad  and  sober  tmth  ;  for  the  two  falcons  are  my  two 
eyes,  which  I  must  diligently  guard,  lest  something 
should  please  them  which  may  be  hurtful  to  my 
salvation ;  the  two  hwres  are  my  feet,  which  I  must 
hold  back  lest  they  should  run  after  evil  objects,  and 
valk  in  the  ways  of  sin ;  the  two  hawks  are  my  two 
hands,  which  I  must  train  and  keep  to  work  in  order 
that  I  may  be  able  to  providt  for  myself  and  for  my 
brethren  who  are  in  need  ;  thm  serpent  is  my  tongue, 
which  I  must  always  keep  in  with  a  bridle,  lest  it 
should  speak  anything  unseem^;  the  lion  is  my 
heart,  with  which  /  nave  to  nutiuain  a  continual 
fight  in  order  that  vanity  and  prUk  fMiy  natfH  tt, 
but  that  the  grace  of  God  may  dwell  and  work 
there;  the  st(£  man  is  my  whole  bodyt  which  is 
always  needing  my  watchfulness  and  care.  All  this 
daily  wears  ont  my  strength," — Prtachmf*  Promp- 
twiry  of  Aneedote, 

6068.  SELF,  Wortli  oL  General  Fisk  sa^  that 
be  once  stood  at  a  slave-block  where  aa  old 
Christiao  minister  was  being  sold.  The  auoti«ieer 
said  of  him,  "What  bid  do  I  hear  for  this  man  t 
He  is  a  very  good  kind  of  a  man ;  he  is  aminister," 
Somebody  said,  **  Twenty  dollars  "  (he  was  very  oldi 
and  not  worth  much);  somebody  else,  *' Twenty* 
five,"  **  Thirty,"  "  Thirty-five,"  *•  Forty."  The  aged 
Christian  minister  began  to  tremble ;  he  had  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  buy  his  own  freedom,  and  he 
had  just  seventy  dollars,  and  expected  with  the 
seventy  dollars  to  get  free.  As  the  bids  ran  up 
the  old  man  trembled  more  and  more.  "Forty," 
"Forty-five,"  "Fifty,"  "Fifty-five,"  "Sixty,"  "Sixty- 
five."  The  old  man  cried  out,  "  Seventy,  He  was 
afraid  they  would  outbid  him.  The  men  around 
were  transfixed.  Nobody  dared  bid ;  and  the 
auctioneer  stmck  him  down  to  himself — "Done- 
done  ! " — Talmoff^, 

6069.  SENSES,  Failure  o£  Very  beautiful  is 
the  simile  used  by  a  departed  authoress — Mrs. 
GkMkell — when,  alluding  to  the  decay  of  sight  and 
hearing  which  is  natunl  to  extreme  old  age,  she 
remarki  that  God  acts  towards  His  feeble  servants 
as  a  tender  mother  does  towards  her  child  as  the 
time  for  rest  approaches;  she  draws  the  curtain 
to  shut  out  the  light,  and  stills  evenr  sound  in  the 
chamber,  that^  the  outer  world  excluded,  her  be- 
loved may  more  quietly  sink  into  sweet  deep.  "  So 
He  giveth  Hie  beioved  deep,"  When  the  memory, 
from  a  failure  of  one  or  more  of  the  senses,  ceases 
to  retain  its  grasp  upon  what  were  once  objects  of 
interest,  what  is  it  but  the  same  loving  Parent 
gently  taking  from  the  child  the  toys  of  life's  day 
as  the  evening  shadows  fall  around,  and  layine 
aside  whatever  might  keep  the  mind  restlea  and 
awake7—il.  A  0.^. 

6070.  SENSES,  how  tboy  docolTO.  When  Lord 
Anson  published  his  voyage  round  the  worlds  one 
of  the  sailors  is  reported  to  have  said, "  What  a  liar 
that  captain  of  ours  Is  I    I  went  with  him  all  the 


way,  and  I  declare  all  the  way  it  was  as  flat  as  this 
bit  of  earth  here." — Paxton  Hood, 

6071.  SENSES,  may  be  deceived.  There  is 
more  meaning  and  philosophy  than  at  first  sight 
appears  in  Ck>leridge  s  answer  to  Lady  Beaumont, 
when  she  asked  him  whether  he  believed  in  ghost*. 
"  Oh  no,  Madam,  /  have  eeen  too  many  to  beUeve  in 
tliemj*  He  had  sense  enough  to  see  that  hii  senses 
had  been  deceived. — Horace  Smith. 

6072.  SENSES,  Slave  of.  "  Ede,  hibe,  lude,  poet 
mortem  nulla  voluptat" — an  inscription  found  to 
this  hour  on  the  tombstone  of  a  Roman  Epicurean 
in  the  Vatican. — Van  Dcren, 

6078.  SENSUALmr,  Dislike  ta  His  (Antis- 
thenes')  contempt  of  aJl  sensual  enjoyment  was 
expressed  in  his  Mvmg,  "  /  would  rather  he  mad 
than  sensual" — 0,  M.  Lewea^ 

6074.  SENSVALIT7,  of  priesta  In  his  "Acts 
and  Monuments  "  Foxe  tells  of  a  council  of  French 
bishops  which  met  at  Avignon  in  1540  for  the  pur- 
pose of  devising  the  best  means  of  encompassing  the 
ruin  of  the  Lutherans  of  Merindoj.  After  they  had 
dined,  says  the  martyrologist,  they  fell  to  dancing, 
playing  at  dice,  and  such  other  pastimes  as  are 
commonly  wont  to  be  frequented  at  the  banquets 
and  feasts  of  these  holy  prelates.  After  this  they 
walked  abroad  to  solace  themselves,  and  to  pass 
the  time  till  supper.  As  they  passed  through  the 
streets,  every  one  leading  his  minion  upon  his  arm, 
thev  saw  a  man  who  sold  base  images  and  pictures, 
with  filthy  rhymes  and  ballads  annexed  to  the  same, 
to  move  and  stir  up  the  people  to  whoredom  and 
knavery.  All  these  goodly  pictures  were  bought  up 
by  the  bishops,  which  were  as  many  as  a  mule  could 
well  carry  ;  and  if  there  were  any  obscure  sentence 
Of  hard  to  understand  in  those  rhymes  or  ballads, 
the  same  these  learned  prelates  did  readily  expound, 
and  laughed  pleasantly  thereat. 

60T6.  SENTIMENT,  must  not  interfeze  with 
duty.  When  Frederick  the  Great  was  leading  his 
little  army  to  overthrow  the  Austrians  in  the  field 
of  L^nthen  he  heard  the  sound  of  loud  singing, 
and  asked  what  it  was.  The  answer  was,  "The 
soldiers,  as  they  march,  are  singing  Luther's  hymn, 
*  Sin' feele  Bury  ietuneerGoWi"  Our  God  IB  K^roTkg 
city ').  They  can't  fight  without. "  "  Verr  weU," 
he  said  ;  "  as  much  pnJm-singing  as  they  like,  pro- 
vided they  fight" 

6070.  SEPARATION,  A  last  Three-quarters 
of  a  century  ago  there  were  bloody  times  in  France. 
So  manv  were  killed  that  in  some  places  the  streets 
ran  with  blood.  In*  one  village  the  sddien  made 
use  of  a  shocking  plan  i  they  bade  all  the  people 
come  out  of  their  houses  and  stand  on  the  green, 
that  they  might  look  at  them,  and  decide  who  were 
to  be  shot  and  who  were  to  be  saved.  A  path  hn 
across  the  green ;  and  as  the  soldiers  made  up  their 
minds  what  to  do  with  one  and  another,  they  pnt 
those  who  were  to  be  saved  on  the  right  side  of  the 
path»  and  those  they  meant  to  kill  were  sent  to  the 
left  When  all  were  thus  parted  the  soldiers  made 
those  on  the  left  side  stand  in  rows,  ton  abreast ; 
and  loading  their  own  guns,  they  stood  a  little  way 
off  from  their  unhappy  victims,  and  fired  at  them 
till  all  were  killed.  The  shrieks  of  the  wounded 
before  they  were  quite  dead,  the  stresiming  of  blood, 
the  egony  of  their  poor  friends,  who  st<wd  on  the 
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ether  Bidb  of  the  path,  bat  did  not  due  to  itir  for 
their  help^  were  more  horrible  than  pen  can  tell  or 
mind  oonceire.  A  day  is  coming  when  we  shall  all 
be  parted  on  two  sides ;  not  by  man,  but  by  Gtid. 
He  will  put  on  His  left  hand  those  who  have 
served  Satan,  and  His  own  dear  servants  and  chil- 
dren on  His  right  If  you  care  to  know  which  side 
you  shall  be  on  then,  yon  must  look  to  it  which  side 
you  join  now. — Preaeher^i  Lankm. 

6077.  8EPARATI0H,  between  good  and  eriL 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Witherspoon,  formerly  president  of 
Princeton  College,  America,  was  once  on  board  a 
packet-ship,  where,  smong  other  passengers,  was  a 
professed  Atheist.  This  unhappy  man  was  very 
fond  of  troubling  every  one  with  his  peculiar  belief, 
and  of  broaching  the  subiect  as  often  as  he  could 
get  anv  one  to  listen  to  him.  He  did  not  believe 
in  a  dod  and  a  future  state,  not  he  1  By-and-by 
there  came  on  a  terrible  storm,  and  the  prospect 
was  that  all  would  be  drowned.  There  was  much 
consternation  on  board,  hut  noi  on4  was  m>  grmUp 
frightened  at  the  profutid  AtheUt,  In  this  extremity 
he  sought  out  the  dergyman,  and  found  him  in  the 
cabin,  calm  and  collected  in  the  midst  of  danger, 
and  thus  addressed  him,  "  O  Doctor  Witherspoon  I 
Doctor  Witherspoon  I  we  are  all  ffoing ;  we  have 
but  a  short  time  to  stay.  Oh  now  the  vessel 
rocks  !  We  are  all  going  t  Don't  you  think  we  are. 
Doctor  I "  The  Doctor  turned  to  him  with  a  solemn 
look,  and  replied  in  broad  Scotch,  **  Nae  doubt,  nae 
doubt,  man,  we're  a'  ganging ;  but  you  and  I  dinna 
gang  the  tame  way.** 

5078.  BEPASATION,  Kan's,  what  It  meaiu. 
"  I  separate  thee  from  the  Church-militant,"  said 
the  officiating  bishop.  "  But  Mou  cantt  not  teparate 
me  from  the  Church-triumphant,**  replied  Savonarola. 
Bemg  asked  by  a  priest  if  he  met  death  with  com- 
posure, he  said,  ''Should  I  not  willingly  die  for 
His  sake  who  willingly  died  for  me,  a  sinful  man  ?  " 
To  the  inouiry  if  he  had  any  statement  to  make 
before  he  died,  be  answered,  **  Pray  for  me,  and  tell 
my  friends  that  they  take  no  offence  at  my  death, 
but  continue  in  my  doctrine  and  in  peace."  Then, 
repeating  the  Apostles'  Creed,  he  ascended  the 
fatal  ladder. — Newman  Hall. 

5070.  8EPABATI0N,  of  Christiaas.  Two  aged 
and  feeble  ministers  met  near  the  close  of  their 
earthly  career.  One  was  able  to  repeat  from 
memory  whole  chapters  and  favourite  hymns  ;  the 
other  to  offer  connected  prayer.  They  shook  hands 
previous  to  what  proved  their  final  separation  for 
this  life,  one  of  them  saying,  in  the  most  solemn, 
affecting,  and  collected  manner,  '*  Brother,  we  part 
at  the  footstool;  we  thall  meet*at  the  throne/"— 
Leifehild  {aJbridged), 

5080.  SEPULCHRE,  and  the  Chnich.  An  un- 
believer has  said  with  a  sneer,  "  It  is  upon  an 
empty  tomb  that  the  Christian  Church  is  founded." 
He  might  have  said  more  on  that  point  had  he 
considered  it  longer,  for  it  wot  on  the  diteovery  of 
the  fact  that  the  tomb  vat  empty  that  Mary's  trem- 
bling and  bewildering  love  sprang  into  triumphant 
faith. 

5081.  SEBIGUBNEBB.  IncentiTe  ta  The  godly 
Oharlea  Simeon,  of  Cambridge^  kept  a  portrait  of 
the  heroic  missionary,  Henry  Martyn,  hanging  on 
the  wall  of  his  room.  '  Looking  up  toward  it,  he 
would  often  say,  "  There  I    See  that  blessed  man  ! 


What  an  ezpresrion  of  countenance !  No  ooe  looks 
at  me  as  he  does.  He  seems  always  to  bo  saying 
to  me^  'Be  teriout;  h$  in  earned:  darii  iriie."* 
Then,  bowing  toward  the  benign,  thoughtful  face 
of  Martyn,  Simeon  would  add,  "No^  I  won't,  I 
won't  infLe."~-I>r.  Ouyler. 


5082.  BEBI0UBNE88,  lookad  upon  aa 
The  effects  produced  by  Whitefield's  firrt  effort  in 
the  pulpit  were  such  that  a  complaint  was  noade  to 
the  bishop  that  he  had  driven  fifteen  peraona  mad 
with  his  first  sermon ;  and  the  bishop's  reply  mat, 
that  he  "  hoped  the  madness  might  not  be  forgotten 
before  the  next  Sunday." — J.  R,  Andrtwt. 


5088.  BEBMOH,  A  abort  One  morning,  aa  two 
men  near  New  York  were  going  into  the  field, 
their  attention  was  attracted  by  the  long  beftrd 
and  shabby  appearance  of  a  man  who  was  journey- 
ing along  the  way.  One  of  the  men,  with  an  oath, 
asked,  **  Who  is  that  t "  The  other,  whose  name 
was  Barton,  said,  "From  the  description  I  have 
heard,  I  think  it  is  Dow."  The  stranger  then 
addressed  them  with  a  very  courteous  ssiatatloo, 
and  said,  "Gentlemen,  did  you  ever  hear  Dow 
preach!"  "No,"  was  .the  reply.  "Woold  yon 
like  to  hear  him  preach  t  '*  he  continued.  "  Tea," 
was  the  answer.  Lorenzo  Dow  then  reverently 
removed  his  hat»  and  after  prayer  preached  thie 
following  sermon : — "  Gentlemen,  you  were  bom 
into  the  world  naked ;  you  go  through  the  world 
in  trouble  ;  and  if  you  do  well,  it  will  be  well  with 
yoiL"  He  stopped,  and  in  a  moment  was  on  his 
way  to  May  ville,  and  thev  saw  him  no  mora.  But 
there  was  something  in  the  fervency  of  his  prayer 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke,  as  he  looked 
them  in  the  eve,  that  caused  the  men  to  tremUe. 
So  deep  was  the  impression  made  upon  their  minds^ 
that  they  did  not  go  into  the  field  that  morning  to 
mow,  as  they  had  intended.  "  And  though  that  was 
thirty-five  years  ago,"  says  Mr.  Barton,  "it  was  the 
greatest  sermon  I  ever  heard.  It  is  true  we  came 
into  the  world  naked;  we  brought  nothing  with 
ns ;  and  though  we  may  do  the  very  best  we  can  in 
this  world,  yet  trouble  is  unavoidable.  And  I  hare 
thought  a  thousand  times,  if  I  could  be  found  doing 
well,  I  can  trust  for  the  future  that  it  will  be  well 
with  me  hereafter." 

508i.  BEBHON,  Efliacta  of.  At  a  aesaion  of 
the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  Dr. 
Welch  asked  Mr.  Bourne,  "Do  you  remember, 
when  your  home  was  in  Germantown,  your  preach- 
ing a  sermon  to  young  men  in  Dr.  Stoughton's 
church  in  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia,  where  there 
was  an  immense  assembly  present!"  "Yes,  very 
well,"  said  Mr.  Bourne.  "  Have  you  that  sermon 
with  you ! "  "  Yes,  here,**  putting  his  finger  up  to 
his  head.  "Will  you  preach  it  in  my  pulpit  next 
Sabbath  evening?"  "  Where's  your  church ! "  "In 
this  street,  sur."  "Then  I  will  do  as  you  wish." 
The  arrangement  was  made.  On  the  Sabbath 
morning  Dr.  Welch,  then  in  the  height  of  his 
popularity,  drawing  large  congregations,  invited 
the  great  assembly  to  attend  in  the  evening  to  hear 
the  same  sermon  under  which,  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  their  pastor  had  been  converted  unto 
God.  The  church  was  thronged.  Mr.  Bourne 
preached  the  sermon.  At  the  close  Dr.  Welch  rose 
and  told  the  congregation  that  they  had  now  heard 
substantially  the  same  sermon  which  was  God's 
instrument  whereby  he  had  been  brought  to  receive 
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Christ  Jesns  as  his  Saviour.  Then,  taming  round, 
he  addressed  Mr.  Bourne,  and  told  him  that  when 
be  preached  **  that  sermon  in  Sansom  Street  ohurch 
about  twenty  young  men  were  hopefully  brought 
to  Christ,  of  whioh  number  I  am  one ;  and  nearly 
all  of  us  have  become  mimsters  of  the  gospel  of  the 
Blessed  G<id,"—Chriaian  Age. 

8086.  SERMON,  in  stone,  A.  The  sculptor,  Dan- 
necker,  whose  famous  statue  of  Ohrist  stands  in  the 
gallezy  at  Stuttgart,  told  a  friend,  with  reference 
to  this  statue,  that  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  leave 
something  that  should  immortalise  him;  but  in 
▼ain  attempting  to  satisfy  himself,  travelled  in 
Italy,  but  none  of  the  splendid  works  he  saw  there 
seemed  to  reach  his  ideal.  Then  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  Gospels.  At  first  he  could 
see  nothing  in  them  but  beautiful  disjointed  frag- 
ments, until  one  text  became  a  keynote  to  him  : 
'*  Ood  manifest  in  the  jUsk,**  He  became  a  devout 
Christian  ;  but  the  subject  he  had  proposed  to  him- 
self seemed  too  great  for  him.  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, he  reflected  that  as  others  could  preach  and 
write  on  Christianity,  which  he  could  not  do,  he 
should  do  something  to  express  his  faith,  and  con- 
sequently determined  to  design  the  statue. — lAfe  of 
Mary  Carpenter, 

8088.  8EBM0N-HAKIN0,  Inilght  into.  I 
remember  to  have  been  tried  rather  sharply  upon 
one  occasion,  and  had  I  not  been  versed  in  im- 
promptu address  I  know  not"  how  it  would  have 
sped  with  me.  I  was  expected  to  preach  in  a  cer- 
tain ohiq>el,  and  there  was  a  crowded  congregation  ; 
but  I  was  not  in  time,  being  delayed  by  some 
blockade  upon  the  railroad ;  so  another  miniiiter 
went  on  with  the  service,  and  when  I  reached  the 
place,  all  breathless  with  running,  he  was  already 
preaching  a  sermon.  Seeing  me  appear  at  the  front- 
door and  pass  up  the  aisle,  he  stopped  and  said, 
''There  he  is ; "  and  looking  at  me,  he  added,  **  1*11 
make  way  for  vou ;  come  up  and  finish  the  sermon." 
I  asked  him  what  was  the  text,  and  how  far  he  had 
gone  with  it.  He  told  me  what  the  text  was,  and 
said  he  had  jAst  passed  through  the  first  head. 
Without  hesitation  I  took  up  the  discourse  at  that 
point,  and  finished  the  sermon ;  and  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  any  man  here  who  could  not  have  done 
the  same,  the  circumstances  being  such  as  to  make 
the  task  a  remarkably  easy  one.  In  the  first  place, 
the  minister  was  my  grandfather ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  the  text  was :  "  By  grace  are  ye  saved  through 
faith  ;  and  that  not  of  yourselves ;  it  is  the  gift  of 
Go^."  He  must  have  been  a  more  foolish  animal 
than  that  which  Balaam  rode  if  at  such  a  juncture 
he  had  not  found  a  tongu&  "By  grace  are  ye 
saved,'*  had  been  spoken  of  as  indicating  the  source 
of  salvation ;  who  could  not  follow  by  describing 
the  next  clause,  ''through  faith,"  as  the  ehannflf 
One  did  not  need  to  study  much  to  show  that 
salvation  is  received  by  us  through  faith.  Yet  on 
that  occasion  I  had  a  further  trial;  for  when  I 
bad  proceeded  a  little,  and  was  warming  to  my 
work,  a  hand  patted  my  back  approvingly,  and  a 
voice  said,  "That's  right — ^that's  right;  tell  them 
that  again,  for  fear  they  should  forget  it."  There- 
upon I  repeated  the  truth  ;  and  a  little  farther  on, 
when  I  was  becoming  rather  deeply  experimental, 
I  WAS  gently  pulled  by  my  coat-tail,  and  the  old 
gentleman  stood  up  in  front  and  said,  "  Now,  my 
grandson  can  tell  you  this  as  a  theory,  but  I  am 
here  to  bear  witness  to  it  as  a  matter  of  practical 


experience ;  I  am  older  than  he  is,  and  I  most  give 
yon  my  testunonv*as  an  old  man."  Then,  after 
having  given  us  his  personal  experience,  he  said, 
"There,  now,  my  ffrandson  can  preach  the  gospel  a 
great  deal  better  than  I  can,  but  he  cannot  preach 
a  better  gospel,  can  he  I " — J^purgeon, 

0087.  SERMON.  Unpremoditatad.  Whilst  stop- 
ping at  a  friend's  house  in  Cornwall,  after  preaching, 
a  person  who  had  attended  the  service  observing 
to  him  that  he  had  on  that  occasion  surpassed  his 
usual  ability,  and  other  individuals  concurring  in 
the  opinion,  Mr.  Drew  said,  "If  it  be  true,  it  is 
the  more  singular,  because  my  sermon  was  entirely 
unpremeditated.  I  went  into  the  pulpit  designing 
to  address  you  from  anotiier  text,  but  looking  upon 
the  Bible,  which  lay  open,  that  passage  from  which 
you  heard  me  speak  just  now,  '  Prepare  to  meet  thy 
Ood,  0  Jsradf*  arrested  mv  attention  so  forcibly  as 
to  put  to  flight  my  former  ideas  ;  and  though  I  had 
never  considered  the  passage  before,  I  resolved  in- 
stantly to  make  it  the  subject  of  my  discourse." — 
Life  ^f  Samuel  Drew, 

8088.  SERMONS,  BriUiant  but  nselesa.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  on  visiting  Paris,  was  asked  by  the 
surgeon  en  ehrf  of  the  empire  how  many  times  he 
had  performed  a  certain  wonderful  feat  of  surgery. 
He  replied  that  he  had  performed  the  operwtion 
thirteen  times.  "  Ah,  but,  Monsieur,  I  have  done 
him  one  hundred  and  sixty  time.  How  many 
times  did  you  save  life?"  continued  the  curious 
Frenchman,  after  he  had  looked  into  the  blank 
amazement  of  Sir  Astley*s  face.  "I,"  said  the 
Englishman,  "  saved  eleven  out  of  the  thirteen. 
How  many  did  you  save  out  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty ! "  "  Ah,  Monsieur,  I  lose  dem  aH;  but  de 
operation  toas  very  biiUianL"  Of  how  many  popular 
ministries  might  the  same  verdict  be  given  1  Souls 
are  not  saved,  but  the  preaching  is  very  brilliant — 
Spurgeon. 

8089.  SERMONS,  ControToniaL  A  Christian 
brother  of  some  originality  was  once  asked  when 
coming  out  of  church  whether  he  had  been  edified 
by  the  sermon.  He  replied,  "  It  was  very  fine  and 
orthodox,  and  the  minister  seemed  to  be  filled  with 
holy  indignation.  First  he  made  war  upon  th« 
wicked  Darwin,  then  the  blows  came  down  upon 
Hseckel  and  Schleiermacher.  Thereupon  he  in- 
veighed against  the  spirit  of  the  time  and  against 
certain  abuses.  But  as  for  me  and  all  the  poor 
servant-girls,  the  workmen  and  the  busy  house  wives, 
who  had  had  quite  a  job  to  get  ready  for  church, 
we  were  waiting  for  bread  from  htaven — and  it  never 
came.  We  had  to  go  home  a-hungering,  and  were 
poorer  than  we  had  been  before." — PoMtor  Funckt. 

8090.  SERMONS,  How  to  oompoae.  There  were 
some  features  in  the  character  of  Massillon  by  no 
means  of  an  ordinary  kind.  When  he  was  once 
asked  where  a  man  like  him,  whose  life  was  dedi- 
cated to  retirement,  could  borrow  his  admirable  de- 
Bcruptions  of  real  life,  he  answered,  "  From  the  human 
heaSi ;  however  little  we  may  examine  it,  we  shall 
find  in  it  the  seeds  of  every  passion.  When  I  com- 
pose a  sermon,  I  imagine  myself  consulted  upon 
some  doubtful  piece  of  business.  I  give  my  whole 
application  to  determine  the  person  who  has  re- 
course to  me  to  act  the  good  and  proper  part  I 
exhort  him,  I  urge  him,  and  I  quit  him  n^  till  he 
has  yielded  to  my  persuasions." 
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0091.  8EBM0N8,  Long.  The  peouliw  danger 
of  advMieing  vean  u  length  of  di8eour$$»  Two 
honoured  hrathren  hhve  latelj  fallen  uleep  whole 
liAer  yeen  were  an  infliction  npon  their  friends. 
To  describe  one  u  to  depict  the  other.  He  is  to 
good  and  great,  and  haa  done  ench  senrioe,  that  you 
must  ask  Dim  to  speak.  He  ezpecU  you  to  do  so. 
You  make  bold  to  propoee  that  he  will  occupy 
only  a  few  minutee.  He  will  occupy  those  few 
minuteii  and  a  great  many  more  minutes,  and  your 
meeting  will  die  out  under  his  protracted  periods. 
Tour  audience  moves,  all  interest  Is  gone,  your 
meeting  is  a  failure,  and  all  through  a  dear  old  man 
whose  veiy  name  is  an  inspiration.  The  diflSculty 
is  not  to  start  these  grand  old  men,  but  to  stop  them 
when  started;  they  appear  to  be  wound  up  like 
docks,  and  they  must  run  down.  This  is  a  seducti  ve 
habit  to  be  guarded  against  when  yean  increase  : 
it  may  be  wise  to  resolve  upon  being  shorter  as  age 
inclines  us  to  be  longer.  It  would  be  a  pity  to 
shorten  our  congregation  by  lengthening  our  dis- 
course.— Spurgeon. 

009S.  BERHONS,  Long.  Many  of  Barrow's 
sermons  were  of  extraordinary  length,  and  one  of 
them,  the  Spital  sermon,  preached  before  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  and  toe  Corporation,  occupied 
ihree  howrt  tmd  a  half  in  its  delivery.  Being  asked, 
after  he  came  down  from  the  pulpit)  if  he  was  not 
tired,  he  replied,  "  Yes,  indeed ;  I  began  to  be  weary 
in  standing  so  long.*' 

0098.  8EBM0N8,  must  havo  tbo  gospel  in  them. 
A  friend  called  on  the  Rev.  T.  Charles,  of  Bala,  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  September  11,  1814,  after  having 
been  in  church.    ''Well,"  said  he,  "how  did  you 

like  Mr.  M 1    Was  there  enough  of  gospel  in 

the  sermon  to  save  a  sinner  ?  If  no^  it  was  of  little 
consequence  what  was  preached.  I  hope  Bala 
people  will  never  take  up  with  anything  short  of 
that" 

6094.  8ESH0N8,  fiaading.  In  reading  the 
"  Life  of  Bishop  Shirley  "  of  Sodor  and  Man,  my 
eyes  happened  to  fall  on  a  passage  describing  a 
dif&culty  into  which  he  fell  by  losing  his  sermon  on 
his  way  to  a  country  church.  When  the  prayen 
were  over  and  the  psalm  was  nearly  sung,  he  put 
his  band  into  his  pocket  for  his  manuscript,  and  to 
his  dismay  it  was  gone.  There  was  no  time  to 
continue  his  search;  so  he  gave  out  a  text,  and 
preached,  as  he  said,  in  dependence  upon  God,  and 
never  wrote  a  9ermon  e^terwanU.  •  .  .  Once  I  was 
tempted  to  take  a  book  up  into  the  pulpit,  feeling 
I  had  nothing  to  say,  when  something  said  to  me, 
"Is  that  the  way  you  depend  upon  Godt"  Im- 
mediately I  put  the  volume  on  the  floor,  and  stand- 
ing on  it,  gave  out  my  text  and  preached  without 
hesitation. — W,  Hadam. 

6090. 8EBH0NS,  Simplicity  in.  Wesley  preached 
at  Lincoln  on  the  text,  *'One  thing  is  needful" 
When  the  congregation  were  retiring  a  lady  ex- 
claimed, in  a  tone  of  great  surprise,  '*Is  this  the 
great  Mr.  Wesley,  of  whom  we  hear  so  mu^  in 
the  present  dayt  Why,  the  poorett  might  iiave 
understood  him,"  The  gentleman  to  whom  this 
remark  was  made  repli^,  ''In  this,  Madam,  he 
displays  his  greatness ;  that,  while  the  poorest  can 
understand  him,  the  most  learned  are  edified,  and 
cannot  be  offended." 

0090.  BEBMONS,  VaoftiL     Speaking  about  ser- 


mons, be  remarked,  "So  far  as  ever  I  observed 
Grod's  dealings  with  mv  soul,  the  flights  of  preachers 
sometimes  entertained  me ;  but  it  was  Scripimre 
ea^preiBioni  which  did  penetrate  my  heart,  and  that 
in  a  way  peculiar  to  themselveB.'*— X(/Sr  of  Reti 
John  Brown,  of  Haddingion, 

6097.  SEBYAHTS,  Caio  for.  The  celebrated 
Earl  of  Chesterfield  left,  by  his  will,  Iq^ades  to  aU 
his  menial  servants,  equal  to  two  years'  wages  each, 
considering  them  "at  hi*  wnfortunaU  frimdM,  equal 
by  birth,  and  only  inferior  by  fortune."  John 
Cflaude,  when  on  his  dying  bed,  thus  addressed  his 
son,  who,  with  an  old  servant,  was  kneeling  before 
him-*"  Be  mindful  of  this  domestic ;  as  yon  Taloe 
my  blessing,  take  care  that  she  wants  nothing  as 
long  as  she  lives." 

6098.  8EBYANT8,  Cionyeriloii  o£.  A  worldly 
man  began  to  taunt  a  celebrated  prsaeher,  and. 
among  other  things^  told  him  it  was  true  his  con- 
gregation was  laige,  but  it  was  chi^y  made  ap 
of  servants  and  low  peoplei  "  I  Imow  it  is^"  said 
the  sagacious  divine.  "  My  church  is  composed  of 
such  converts  as  Jesus  Christ  and  His  apostles 
gained ;  and  as  for  servants^  I  had  rather  be  inatra- 
mental  in  converting  them  than  their  employers.** 
"Why  so?"  inquired  the  man.  "Because,"  ob- 
served the  minister,  "  ihey  have  the  eare  of  aU  the 
children," 

6199.  8EBYANT8,  how  dealt  with.  Dr.  Lather's 
wife  complaining  to  him  of  the  indocility  and 
untrustworthiness  of  servants,  he  said,  "A  faithful 
and  good  servant  is  a  real  God-send,  but,  truly,  'tis 
a  rare  bird  in  the  land.  We  find  every  one  com- 
plaining of  the  idleness  and  profligacy  of  this  class 
of  peoi^e ;  we  must  govern  them,  Turkish  fashion, 
so  much  work,  so  much  victuals,  as  Pharaoh  dealt 
with  the  IsraeUtes  in  Egypt"  —  ZuMer^s  TaUe 
Talk. 

6100.  8EBYANT8,  Secret  of  ftdthftilnees  in. 
"  Robert,"  said  a  man,  winking  slyly  to  a  clerk  of 
his  acquaintance,  "  you  must  give  me  good  measure ; 
vour  master  is  not  in.*'  Robert  looked  solemnly 
mto  the  man's  face,  and  replied  "  My  Matter  is  al- 
wayt  in.*'  Robert's  Master  was  the  all-seeing  God. 
— New  Handbook  of  lUuetration. 

6101.  SERVICE,  A  slight,  duly  renderod.  The 
great  and  good  Dr.  Guthrie  was  staying  with  the 
Duke  of  A^ll,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  evening, 
the  Duke  said  that  before  they  retired  he  should  be 
glad  if  the  Doctor  would  conduct  family  worship. 
The  Doctor  replied  that  he  would  do  so  with  much 
pleasure,  but  that  in  the  Castle  of  Inveraray  they 
must  have  worship  in  the  good  old  Presbyterian 
fashion,  and  commence  with  singing  a  psalm.  This 
occasioned  some  dilemma.  Who  should  raise  the 
tunet  After  several  great  personages  had  been 
appealed  to  in  vain,  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  one 
of  the  company,  said,  "I'll  raise  the  tune.  Dr. 
Guthrie." 

6102.  SERVICE,  Christ's,  and  pay.  Billy  Bray 
was  once  preaching  with  great  effect  to  a  large  con- 
gregation, principally  miners.  In  that  neighbour- 
hoc^  there  were  two  mines,  one  very  prosperous  and 
the  other  quite  the  reverse,  for  the  work  was  hard 
and  the  wages  low.  He  represented  himself  as 
working  at  that  mine,  but  on  the  "  pay-day  "  going 
to  the  prosperous  one  for  his  wages.    But  had  be 
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not  been  at  work  at  Hie  other  mine,  the  manager 
tDiqiiired.  He  had,  bat  he  liked  the  wages  at  the 
good  mine  felM  beet  He  pleaded  yery  eameetly,  bat 
in  vain.  He  waidlemiiaed  at  hut,  with  the  remark, 
inm  wbAah  there  was  no  appeal,  that  he  mutt  come 
ikmr  to  vorh  jf  he  came  there  for  hie  wagee.  And 
then  he  tamed  upon  the  oongregation,  and  the 
effect  was  almost  irresistible,  tluit  they  must  serve 
Christ  here  if  they  woald  share  His  glory  here- 
after ;  bat  if  they  woald  serve  the  devil  now,  to  him 
they  mast  go  for  their  wages  by-and-by.  —  The 
King*$  Son, 

6108.  8EBYICE,  OhristlaiL  A  device  foand  on 
»xk  ancient  medal  represents  a  biillock  standing  be- 
tween a  ploagh  and  an  altar,  with  the  inscription, 
"  Beady  for  either — for  toil  or  for  sacrifice.'*  This 
is  the  motto  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 
How  appropriate  to  trae  Gliristian  service  ! — B. 

6104  SERVICE,  Fonnal.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  to  the  Old  South  Gharch 
In  Boston — a  small  but  magnificent  bailding,  as 
you  know,  erected  at  a  cost  of  npwards  of  £100,000. 
Everything  had  been  done  that  wealth  and  taste 
conld  do  for  the  building,  bat  cold,  hard,  and  icy 
was  the  service.  First  of  all  a  young  lady,  a 
Boston  prima  donna,  stood  up  before  the  organ, 
and  adapting  her  voice  to  Mendelssohn's  music, 
she  ad  viMd  us  to  '*  Rest  in  the  Lord ; "  she  repeated 
tlus  advice  over  and  over  again — ^this  most  exquisite 
solo  of  our  great  musician  was  declaimed  m  the 
most  heartless  and  unimpressive  manner,  while  the 
congregation  sat  still  and  apparently  sleepy.  The 
minister  then  pronounced  a  few  words  of  prayer 
and  read  a  few  words  of  Scripture,  after  which 
there  stood  forth  a  Quartette  choir  of  professional 
singers,  who  informed  us  in  the  beautiful  language 
of  Sir  John  Bowring  that  they  came  forth  "From 
the  recesses  of  a  lowly  spirit  — a  beautiful  hymn, 
and  indeed  a  beautiful  tune — the  congregation  all 
fitting  still,  and  doing  their  praise  by  proxy,  while 
the  four  voices  held  on  their  way  in  time  to  the 
murmurings  of  the  organ.  Only  once,  and  that  in 
the  last  hymn,  did  the  congregation  rise  to  join  in 
the  service  of  song.— Poxton  IfoocL 

6106.  SERVICE,  Interested.  A  man  coming 
to  the  water-side  is  surrounded  by  all  the  crew; 
every  one  is  officious,  eveiy  one  making  applica- 
tions, every  one  offering  his  services ;  the  whole 
bustle  of  the  place  seems  to  be  only  for  him.  The 
same  man  going  from  the  water-side,  no  noise  made 
about  him,  no  creature  takes  notice  of  him,  all  let 
him  pass  with  utter  neglect. — Pope, 

6106.  SERVICE,  Love  of.  It  is  related  of  Arch- 
bishop  Leighton  that,  unlike  some  good  people  we 
have  seen,  he  looked  sad,  rather  than  happy,  on  his 
recovery  from  a  dangerous  illness.  A  strange  cir- 
cumstance, and  so  unexpected  that  his  attendants 
could  not  conceal  their  surprise.  Whereupon  the 
good  man  said  something  to  this  effect: — '*I 
thought  the  voyage  of  life  was  over,  and  that,  done 
with  its  sins  and  sorrow,  I  was  about  to  cast  anchor 
and  go  home  ;  but  now,  though  I  had  reached  the 
harbour^s  mouth,  I  find  myself  once  more  driven 
out  to  sea,  amid  the  billows  and  buffetings  of  a 
stormy  world."  Beautiful  saying  !  Yet  hen  was 
a  nobler  piety  who  was  not  happy,  like  the  good 
Archbishop,  in  the  prospect  of  death — not  happy  to 
die,  bat  wished  rather,  to  live   .  .  .  With  the  ties 


that  bound  her  to  this  world  few  and  feeble,  .  •  . 
she  surprised  the  loved  ones  around  her-^but  by 
expressing  a  wish  to  live !  Had  her  faith  failed  T 
Was  this  the  darkest  hour  that  ushers  in  the  dawn  7 
No ;  it  was  the  bright  flash  and  leaping  up  of  the 
flame  before  the  light  expires  for  ever.  "  I  wish 
to  live,"  she  said.  '*  Yonder  I  shall  wear  the  crown, 
but  Jure  only  I  eon  hear  the  eroee  ;  and  were  it  God  a 
wUl,  I  would  stay  here  to  toil,  sacrifice,  and  suffer 
yet  more  for  Him,  my  dear  Lord  and  davionr,  who 
sacrificed  and  suffered  so  much  for  me." — (?utArt«. 

6107.  SERVICE,  Profoae  offers  of.  There  are 
many  persons  who  are  ready  to  do  some  tremendoas 
thing  for  us,  when  we  don't  want  anything  tre- 
mendous to  be  done.  I  have  sometimes  thoogbt 
that  the  poor  negro  said  for  me  all  I  want  to  say 
upon  this  subject.  His  old  master  lay  a-dying,  %nd 
he  called  his  servant  and  told  him  that  he  had 
arranged  in  his  will  that  he,  the  servant,  was 
ultimately  to  be  buried  in  the  family  grave.  The 
old  slave  said,  "  Ten  dollars  would  suit  Qato  better." 
'—Dr.  Joteph  Parker, 

6108.  SERVICE,  rendered  to  (led.  After  the 
completion  of  his  great  picture  of  *'The  Last  Judg- 
ment "  for  the  altar  of  the  Sistine  Ghapel  (which 
had  occupied  him  eight  years),  Michael  Angelo 
devoted  himself  to  the  perfection  of  St  Peter's,  of 
which  he  planned  and  built  the  dome.  He  refused 
all  remuneration  for  his  labours,  saying  he  regarded 
his  services  as  being  rendered  to  the  glory  of  God. 

6109.  SERVICE,  Self-4iacriflci]ig.  A  heathen  king 
who  was  wounded  in  battle  sent  in  his  dying  hours 
for  his  trusted  servant,  and  said  to  him,  "  Go,  tell 
the  dead  I  come."  The  soldier-servant,  without 
hesitating  for  a  moment,  drew  his  sword  and  stabbed 
himself  to  the  heart,  that  he  might  go  to  the  dead 
before  his  master,  and  prepare  them  for  his  coming. 
Oh  that  we  had  this  spirit  of  service  and  of  sacrifice 
for  the  King  of  kings  !  In  His  dyine  hour  He 
also  said  to  us,  ^  Go,  tell  the  dead  I  come.^' — CUrioai 
Library, 

6110.  SEVERITY,  an  evil  unlese  it  make  men 
better.  It  is  as  unreasonable  for  a  man  to  go  into 
a  Carthusian  convent  for  jear  of  being  immoral  as 
for  a  man  to  cut  off  his  hands  for  fear  he  should 
steaL  There  is,  indeed,  a  great  resolution  in  the 
immediate  act  of  dismembering  himself ;  but  when 
that  is  once  done  he  has  no  longer  any  merit ;  for 
though  it  is  out  of  his  power  to  steal,  yet  he  may 
all  hit  life  be  a  thitf  in  hit  heart.  So  when  a  man 
has  once  become  a  Carthusian,  he  is  obliged  to  con- 
tinue so,  whether  he  chooses  it  or  not  We  read 
in  the  Gospel  of  the  apostles  being  sent  to  preach, 
but  not  to  hold  their  tongues.  All  severity  that 
does  not  tend  to  increase  good  or  prevent  evil  is 
idle.  I  said  to  the  lady  abbess  of  a  convent, 
"  Madam,  you  are  here  not  for  the  love  of  virtue^ 
but  the  fear  of  vice,"  She  said  she  would  remember 
this  as  long  as  she  lived. — Johnson, 

611L  SHAME,  The  proper  direction  of.  A 
British  nobleman,  seeing  lus  nephew  leaving  a  house 
of  ill-fame,  said  to  him,  "Do  not  be  ashamed  to 
come  out  of  that  place ;  rather,  in  future,  be  ashamed 
to  go  in." — Bitliodl  Muteum, 

6112.  SHEPHERD,  known  of  the  aheep.  A  man 
in  India  was  accused  of  stealing  a  sheep.  He  was 
brought  before  the  judge,  and  the  supposed  owner 
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of  the  Bheep  was  present.  Both  claimed  the  sheep, 
and  had  witnesses  to  prove  their  claims ;  so  it  was 
not  easy  to  decide  to  whom  the  sheep  belonged. 
Knowing  the  habits  of  the  shepherds  and  the  sheep, 
the  judge  ordered  the  animal  to  be  brought  into 
eonrt,  and  sent  one  of  the  two  men  into  another 
room,  while  he  told  the  other  to  call  the  sheep,  and 
see  whether  it  would  come  to  him.  But  the  poor 
sheep,  not  knovnng  "the  voice  of  a  ttranger"  would 
not  go  to  him.  In  the  meantime  the  other  man  in 
the  adjoining  room,  growing  impatient,  gave  a  kind 
of  a  **  chuck,'*  upon  which  the  sheep  bounded  away 
towards  him  at  onca  This  '*  chuck  "  was  the  way 
in  which  he  had  been  used  to  call  the  sheep,  and  it 
was  at  once  decided  that  he  was  the  real  owner. 

6118.  BHEPHEBD,  The  true.  A  traveller  once 
asserted  to  a  Syrian  shepherd  that  the  sheep  knew 
the  dret3  of  their  master,  not  his  voice.  The  shep- 
herd, on  the  other  hand,  maintained  it  was  the 
voice  they  knew.  To  settle  the  dispute,  he  and  the 
traveller  exchanged  dresses,  and  went  among  the 
sheep.  The  traveller  in  the  shepherd's  dress  called 
un  the  sheep,  and  tried  to  lead  them,  but  "they 
knew  not  his  voice,'*  and  never  moved.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  ran  at  once  at  the  call  of  their 
owner,  though  ^us  disguised. 

6114.  SHODDY,  End  of.  Shoddy  doesn't  exactly 
get  threadbare ;  you  can  scarcely  say  that  it  ha» 
threads  in  it  to  do  so.  It  falls  to  pieces  at  last  very 
much  like  the  famous  one-horse  shay.  What  of 
society  when  this  element  comes  to  the  front? 
Tou  mav  read  the  history  of  the  French  nation  as 
it  preceded  the  Revolution  for  an  answer  to  that 
question. — B. 

6116.  SICKNESS,  and  reUglon.  Dr.  Johnson 
once  adverted,  in  conversation  with  Seward  and 
Boswell,  to  the  evil  life  he  led  until  sickness 
wrought  a  reformation,  which  in  his  case  had  been 
lasting.  Mr.  Seward  thereupon  observed  "One 
would  think  that  sickness  and  the  view  of  death 
would  make  more  men  religious."  But  Johnson 
replied  to  this,  "  Sir,  they  do  not  know  how  to  go 
about  it ;  they  have  not  the  first  notion.  A  man 
who  has  never  had  religion  before  no  more  grows 
religious  when  he  is  sick  than  a  man  who  has  never 
learnt  figures  can  count  when  lie  has  need  of  cal- 
culation." The  Doctor  had  previously  made  the 
observation,  "  I  myself  was  for  some  years  totally 
regardless  of  religion.  It  had  dropped  out  of  my 
mind.  It  was  at  an  early  part  of  my  life.  Sickness 
brought  it  back,  and  I  hope  I  have  never  lost  it 
since." — BoiweWt  Life  of  Johmon, 

6116.  SICKNESS,  Comfort  in.  Some  time  ago 
I  was  asked  to  visit  a  dying  woman.  When  I 
entered  her  house  I  was  surprised  at  the  cheerful 
aspect  which  it  had  ;  all  was  bright  and  pleasant. 
Two  little  children  were  playing  with  the  fire-irons, 
as  though  such  things  as  sickness  and  death  were 
unknown  in  that  house.  I  found  the  woman  in 
bed.  At  once  she  began  to  speak  about  some 
friends  in  Liverpool,  and  taking  everything  quite 
lightly.  I  at  once  concluded  that  she  was  not  a 
Christian,  and  felt  bound  to  speak  to  her  so  that 
she  might  know  her  condition  both  of  mind  and 
bod}'.  I  said,  "  Mrs.  Campbell,  how  is  your  soul  ? 
You  are  surely  not  aware  that  the  doctor  has  given 
you  up."  **  The  doctor  given  me  up !  No,  sir;  I  have 
given  the  doctor  up.    He  came  in  one  day  when  I 


was  reading  the  Bible,  and  said, '  Mrs.  Oampbell,  joo 
must  not  read  such  a  gloomy  book  as  that ;  pat  it 
aside  at  once,  and  I  will  bring  you  a  nice  liveJy 
novel'  When  I  heard  him  spealdng  of  my  precioiis 
Bible  like  that,  although  I  had  very  little  moneiy,  I 
scraped  enough  to  pay  him  his  fees  at  oooe,  aod 
then  put  him  aside  instead  of  the  Bible."  I  read 
the  Twenty-third  Psalm  to  her.  When  I  had  finiahed 
she  said,  "  Ah,  that's  an  easy  seat"  *'  What  do  you 
mean  by  an  easy  seat,  Mrs.  Campbell  ?  "  "I  mean, 
though  I  am  dying  poor  and  and  helpless,  and  my 
two  children  will  be  left  without  eiUier  father  or 
mother  in  a  very  short  time,  yet  /  know  that  the 
Lord  will  provide  for  them,  and  that  lets  me  sit 
easy."— Oi^m  HaltfUld. 

6117.  SICK,  KlndnoM  to.  The.  incumbent  oi 
Osborne  had  occasion  to  visit  an  ag^  parishioner. 
Upon  his  arrival  at  the  house,  as  he  entered  the 
door  where  the  invalid  was,  he  found,  sitting  by  the 
bedside,  a  lady  in  deep  mourning  reading  the  Word 
of  God.  He  was  about  to  retire,  when  the  lady 
remarked,  *'  Fray  remain.  I  should  not  wish  the 
invalid  to  lose  the  comfort  which  a  dergyman 
might  afford."  The  lady  retired,  and  the  elergyman 
found  lying  on  the  bed  a  book  with  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture adapted  to  the  sick ;  and  he  found  that  ont  of 
that  book  portions  of  Scripture  had  been  read  by 
the  lady  in  black.  That  lady  was  the  Queen  of 
England. 

6118.  SILENCE,  and  fpeech.  Some  men  re- 
mind me  of  the  young  man  who  was  sent  to  Socrates 
to  learn  oratory.  On  being  introduced  to  the  philo- 
sopher he  talked  so  incessantly  that  Socrates  asked 
for  double  fees.  "  Why  charge  roe  double  f "  said 
the  young  fellow.  "  Because,"  said  the  orator,  "  I 
must  teach  you  two  sciences :  the  one  how  to  hold 
your  tongue,  and  the  other  how  to  speak.  **  Hie 
first  science  is  the  more  difficult — Spurgeon, 

6119.  SILENCE,  and  thought  Bees  will  not 
work  except  in  darkness ;  thought  will  not  woric 
except  in  silence  ;  neither  will  virtue  work  except 
in  silence.  Let  not  thy  right  hand  know  what  thy 
left  hand  doeth. — OatiyU, 

6180.  SILENCE,  ExproMiYO.  At  Trafalgar,  when 
a  shot  from  Villeneuve's  flag-ship^the  *'  Buoentanre,** 
at  length  went  through  the  ''Victory's"  maintop- 
gallant  sail,  affording  to  the  enemy  the  first  visiUe 
proof  that  his  shot  would  reach,  and  that,  indeed, 
it  had  already  told  on  Nelson's  own  ship,  we  read 
that  "a  minute  or  two  of  av^id  iilenoe  ensued'* 
before  the  whole  van  of  the  French  fleet  opened  a 
crashing  fire  on  that  one  vessel,  which  for  forty 
minutes,  and  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  fifty  men, 
attempted  no  return. — Franeu  Jacoa^ 

6121.  SILENCE,  Qolden.  A  good  woman  of 
Jersey  was  sadly  annoyed  by  a  scolding  neighbour 
who  often  visited  her  and  provoked  a  quarrel.  She 
at  last  sought  the  counsel  of  her  pastor,  who  added 
sound  common  sense  to  his  other  good  qualities. 
He  ad  vised  her  to  seat  herself  quietly  in  the  chimney- 
comer  the  next  time  the  woman  called,  take  the 
tongs  in  her  hands,  look  steadily  into  the  fire,  and 
whenever  a  hard  word  came  from  her  neighbour'a 
lips,  gently  snap  the  tongs  without  saying  a  word. 
A  day  or  two  afterwards  the  good  woman  came 
again  to  her  pastor  with  a  bright  and  laughing  face 
to  communicate  the  effects  of  this  new  antidote  for 
scolding.    Her  neighbour  had  visited  her,  and,  as 
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Qflnal,  oommenoed  her  tirade.  Snap  went  the  tongs. 
.Mother  volley — snap.  Another  still — snap.  "Why 
don't  you  speak  t "  said  the  woman,  more  enraged. 
Snap.  *'  Speak."  Snap.  **  Do  speak ;  I  shall  split 
if  yon  don't  speak."  And  away  she  went,  cured  of 
her  malady  by  the  magic  power  of  silence. 

6U9L  SILENCE,  is  goldML  Addison  professes 
to  have  been  wonderfully  delighted  with  a  master- 
piece of  music,  when,  in  the  very  tumult  and  ferment 
of  their  harmony,  all  the  voices  and  instruments 
have  stopped  short  on  a  sudden,  and  after  a  little 
pause  recovered  themselves  again  aa  it  were,  and 
renewed  the  concert  in  all  its  parts.  "  Methought 
this  short  interval  of  silence  has  had  more  music  in 
it  than  any  one  short  space  of  time  before  or  after 
it."  .  .  .  Bums,  at  St.  Maxy's  Isle,  was  asked  to 
recite  his  ballad  of  "  Lord  Gregory."  He  did  re- 
cite it,  and  such  was  the  e£fect  that  a  dead  silence 
ensued.  "  It  was  such  a  silence,"  explains  one  who 
•  was  presenti "  as  a  mind  of  feeling  naturallv  produces 
when  touched  with  that  enthusiasm  which  vanishes 
every  other  thought  but  the  contemplation  and  in- 
dulgence of  the  sympathy  evoked." — Praneis  Jacox. 

S1S8.  SILENCE,  P<nrer  ol  The  Rev.  William 
Tennant,  of  New  England,  once  took  much  pains  to 
prepare  a  sermon  to  convince  a  celebrated  infidel  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  But  in  attempting  to 
deliver  this  laboured  discourse  he  was  so  confused 
as  to  be  compelled  to  stop  and  close  the  service  by 
prayer.  This  unexpected  failure  in  one  who  had  so 
often  astonished  the  unbeliever  with  the  force  of  his 
eloquence,  led  the  infidel  to  reflect  that  Mr.  Tennant 
had  been  at  other  times  aided  by  a  Divine  power. 
This  reflection  proved  the  means  of  his  conversion. 
Ood  aceompUihed  by  tUence  what  hU  servant  toitked 
to  tffed  hy  penuative  preaching,  Mr.  Tennant  used 
afterwards  to  say  his  dumb  sermon  was  one  of  the 
most  profitable  sermons  that  he  had  ever  delivered. 

61M.  SILENCE,  Wisdom  of  .  A  story  is  told  of 
Zeuxis,  how  he  reproved  a  certain  Megabyzus,  high 
priest  of  great  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  who  du- 
couned  of  pictures  in  the  painter's  studio  with  so 
reckless  an  audacity  of  ignorance,  that  the  very 
lads  who  were  grinding  colours  there  could  not 
refrain  from  giggling  ;  whereupon  quoth  Zeuxis  to 
his  too-eloquent  friend,  "As  long  as  you  kept  from 
iaUnng,  you  were  iks  admiration  of  these  boys,  who 
were  all  wonder  at  your  rich  attire  and  the  number 
of  your  servants  ;  but  now  that  vou  have  ventured 
to  expatiate  upon  the  arts,  of  which  you  know  simply 
nothing,  they  are  laughing  at  you  outright" — 
Fronds  Jacox. 

6136.  SIMPLE,  invited  to  Christ.  Plato  had 
inscribed  on  the  door  of  his  school,  *'  Let  none  but 
geometricians  enter  here  ; "  but  on  the  portals  of 
the  Christian  school  is  written,  **  Whoso  is  simpUf 
let  him  turn  in  hither." — Biblical  Museum. 

6126.  SIMPLETONS,  Vanity  of.  Pedley,  who 
was  a  well-known  natural  simpleton,  was  wont  to 
say,  ^  Gud  help  the  fool"  None  are  more  ready  to 
pity  the  folly  of  others  than  those  who  have  a  small 
sbara  of  wit  themselves. — Spurgeon. 

6127.  SIMPLICITY  and  canning,  contrasted. 
It  is  the  saying  of  Dio  Chrysostom,  a  heathen 
orator,  that  "simplicity  and  truth  are  great  and 
wise  things,  but  cunning  and  deceit  are  foolish  and 
mean ;  for,"  saith  he,  "  observe  the  beasts ;  the 


more  courage  and  spirit  they  have,  the  less  art  j^n^ 
subtilty  they  use;  but  the  more  timorous  and 
ignoble  they  are,  the  more  false  and  deoeitfuL"-^ 
SUIUngfleet, 

6128.  SIMPLICIT7,  and  ezperienee.  There  is 
a  picture  in  the  corridor  at  Windsor  Castle,  not  of 
any  great  excellence  in  point  of  art,  but  affeoting 
and  interesting  from  the  higher  human  charm 
which  gives  these  public  pageants  of  succession  a 
quite  new  and  peculiar  attraction.  It  is  called  "  The 
Queen's  First  Council,"  and  shows  us  the  girl-Queen, 
so  young  and  slight  and  childlike  in  appearance, 
seated  with  a  grave  simplicity  among  the  veterans 
of  the  Council.  It  would  be  difficAt  to  imagine 
anything  more  touching. 

6129.  SIMPLICIT7,  may  be  aspimed.  Brissot, 
to  whose  writings  and  conduct  the  horrid  massaeres 
of  the  Tuileries  on  the  10th  of  Auffuft  1792  have 
been  principally  ascribed,  exclaimed,  in  defending 
himsetf,  to  Dumont,  ''Look  at  the  extreme  sim- 
plicity of  my  dwelling,  and  see  whether  you  can 
justly  reproach  me  with  dissipation  or  frivolity. 
For  two  years  I  have  not  been  near  a  theatre  I " — 
Horace  Smith. 

6180.  SIMPLICIT7,  Power  of.  Dr.  ChaTmen 
moved  a  whole  congregation  to  tears  by  the  few 
simple  words,  '*  It  was  because  God  was  very  good 
to  him." — Denton. 

6181.  SIMPLICIT7,  the  strength  of  faith. 
''Give  me  a  bairn's  hymn,"  said  the  late  Dr. 
Guthrie  one  evening  near  bis  last,  to  the  friends 
who  gathered  in  his  chamber;  and  the  simple  strain, 
"Jesus,  tender  Shepherd,  hear  me,"  soothed  and 
strengthened  the  dying  man. — Sunday  at  Home. 

6182.  SIN,  a  deeeiyer.  Martha  Browning,  a 
young  woman,  aged  twenty -four,  was  executed 
many  years  ago  for  murder.  The  fatal  deed  was 
committed  to  obtain  possession  of  a  £6  note ;  but 
when  the  tempting  bait  was  at  last  really  possessed, 
it  proved  to  be  not  a  note  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
but  ajlash  note  of  the  Bank  of  Elegance  1 

6188.  SIN,  a  delnsion.  Transport  vonrself  to 
such  scenes  as  Hogarth  painted.  Here  is  a  man  in 
a  damp,  dark  cell,  seated  on  a  heap  of  straw,  and 
chained  like  a  wild  beast  to  the  wall.  He  smiles, 
sings,  laughs ;  his  bare  cell  a  palace ;  these  rough 
keepers  obsequious  courtiers ;  and  he  himself  a 
monarch,  the  happiest  of  mortals,  an  object  of  envy 
to  crowned  kings.  Strange  delusion  1  Yet  is  that 
man  not  more  iMside  himself  who,  with  a  soul  formed 
for  the  purest  enjoyments,  delights  in  the  lowest 
pleasures,  who,  content  with  this  poor  world,  rejects 
the  offer  of  heaven  ;  who,  surest  sign  of  insanity, 
hates  in  a  Heavenly  Father  and  a  Saviour  those  who 
love  him  ;  who,  in  love  with  sin,  hugs  his  chains  ; 
Iving  under  the  wrath  of  Qodt  is  meny,  sings,  and 
dances  on  the  thin  crust  that,  ever  and  anon  break- 
ing beneath  the  feet  of  others,  is  all  that  separates 
him  from  an  abyss  of  fire  ? — BiUical  Mtueum» 

6184.  SIN,  a  disease  of  the  heart  Some  malady 
which  you  do  not  understand  troubles  and  alarms 
you.  The  physician  is  called.  Thinking  that  the 
illness  proceeds  from  a  certain  inflammatory  process 
on  a  portion  of  your  skin,  you  anxiously  dioect  his 
attention  to  the  spot  Silently  but  sympathisingly 
he  looks  at  the  place  you  have  bidden  him  look,  and 
because  you  have  bidden  him  look  there,  but  soon 
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he  tnrni  ftway.  fie  U  boflj  with  aa  ioftnuDent  on 
Another  part  of  your  body.  He  preaMe  hb  trampet- 
tube  gently  to  your  breast,  and  listens  for  the  pulsa- 
tions which  faintly  but  distinctly  pass  tliroagh.  He 
looks  and  listens  there,  and  saddens  as  he  looks. 
Yon  again  direct  his  attention  to  the  cutaneons 
«niption  which  annoys  yoo.  He  sighs  and  atfes 
silent  When  yon  reiterate  yoor  request  that  some- 
thins  should  be  done  for  the  external  eruption,  he 
gently  shiUces  hi>  head,  and  answers  not  a  word. 
rron  tkU  iiUnee  you  would  leam  the  truth  at  last ; 
you  would  not  miss  its  meaning  long.  Oh,  miss 
not  the  meaning  of  the  Lord  when  He  points  to 
the  seat  of  the  soul's  disease  :  **  Ye  wiU  not  come," 
These,  His  enemies,  dwell  in  your  heart — Dr. 
AmoL 


One  day,  when 
Arthur  was  holding  a  high  feast  with  his  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table,  the  Sangreal,  or  vessel  out  of 
which  the  last  passovor  was  eaten  (a  precious  relic 
which  had  long  remained  concealed  from  human 
eyes  because  of  the  sins  of  the  land),  suddenly 
appeared  to  him  and  all  hii  chivalry.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  vision  was,  that  all  the  knights  took 
on  them  a  solemn  vow  to  seek  the  Sangrou.  But, 
alas  1  it  could  only  be  revealed  to  a  knight  at  once 
accomplished  in  earthly  chi  val^  and  pure  and  guiU- 
leu  of  evil  eonvereation.  All  Sir  Launcelot's  noble 
aocomi^ishments  were  therefore  rendered  vain  by 
his  intrigue  with  Queen  Guenever ;  and  in  his  holy 
quest  he  encountered  only  disgraceful  diiaster. — 
Sir  WaUer  SooU, 

0196.  SIN,  a  poiaon.  The  poison  of  sin  is  like 
the  poison  of  a  serpent,  which  is  radically  the  same 
in  all  of  the  same  species. — Chamoehe. 

6187.  8IH,  a  puniahment  to  the  Ohrl«tIaiL 
The  Emperor  of  Constantinople  had  become  greatly 
offended  with  the  saintly  Ohrysostom.  Violently 
enraged,  he  said  to  his  courtiers,  "  I  wish  I  could 
be  avenged  of  that  bishop  1 "  Each  gave  his  opinion 
as  to  the  most  effectual  mode  of  punishing  one  to 
whom  their  master  had  so  great  an  aversion.  The 
first  said,  "  Banish  him,  so  that  you  will  never  see 
him  again."  The  second  said,  "  No  ;  confiscate  all 
bis  property.*'  "Throw  him  into  prison,"  said  a 
third.  *'  Why  not  put  him  to  death  ?  "  ezdMmed  a 
fourth.  A  fifth  speaker,  however,  shrewdly  said, 
'*  You  are  all  under  a  great  mistake  The  Emperor 
may  find  a  much  better  way  of  punishing  the  bishop. 
For  this  man,  if  sent  into  exile,  would  take  God 
with  him.  If  you  confiscate  his  goods,  you  rob  the 
poor,  not  hioL  If  thrown  Into  a  dungeon,  he  would 
have  time  and  aolitude  for  communion  with  his 
God.  Condemning  him  to  death  would  be  to  open 
the  gates  of  heaven  to  him.  No,  nol  If  the  Emperor 
really  wishes  to  be  revenged  upon  Chrysostom,  he 
muU  foru  him  to  commit  come  cin^  for  he  is  a  man 
who  fears  neither  exile,  poverty,  chains,  nor  death, 
being  afraid  of  nothing  but  sin." — Chrietian  Family 
{from  the  French). 

6188.  SDf,  aa  naseparabla  oompaaioiL  I  shall 
never  foiget  a  sermon  I  hcMd  from  a  negro  clergy- 
man in  Chicago,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said, 
**Tou  who  are  wicked  mind  what  you  are  about 
How  would  you  like  to  have  your  sins  as  your  com- 
panions, to  live  with  them  for  ever  and  ever?" — 
Newman  HaU. 

6189.  8IK,  and  Christ's  blood.    There  is  a  legend 


of  Lather,  that  during  a  serious  illiiesB  the  BtU  One 
seemed  to  enter  his  aibk-room,  and  looking  mt  him 
with  a  triumphant  smiley  unrolled  a  vast  roll  which 
he  carried  in  his  arms.  As  the  fiend  threw  one  end 
of  it  on  the  floor,  and  it  unwound  itself  with  the 
impetus  he  had  given  it  Luther's  eyes  were  fixed 
on  it^  and  to  his  consternation  he  read  there  the 
long  and  fearful  record  of  his  own  sins,  dearly  and 
distinctly  enumerated.  That  stout  heart  quailed 
before  that  ghastly  roU.  Suddenly  it  flashed  iate 
his  mind  that  there  was  one  thing  not  writtaa  there. 
He  said  aloud,  "One  thing  ^ou  ^we  iiigettLii :  the 
rest  is  all  true ;  but  one  thiecyee  have  forgotten : 
'  The  blood  of  Jans  Christ  His  Son  deanaeth  na 
from  all  sul'"  Aa  he  said  thia  the  "aceuaer  of  the 
taethim**  and  his  heavy  roll  of  "lamentation  and 
mourning  and  woe  "  disappeared  together. 

6140.  8IH,  and  danger  easily  fallen  into.    A 
captain  of  a  French  vessel  was  once  walking  care- 
lessly along  the  bank  of  a  river,  near  the  mouth, 
when  the  Ude  was  low.    He  was  looking  about  him, 
and  did  not  observe  in  front,  on  the  ground,  a  gnsat 
chain,  one  end  of  which  was  fastened  to  a  stone  in 
the  bank,  and  the  other  end  to  an  anchor  sunk  in 
the  river.    Against  this  chain  he  stumbled,  and  his 
foot  passed  tl&ough  one  of  the  links  of  the  chain, 
and  he  could  not  get  it  back  again.     He  struggled 
violently,  turning  his  foot  first  one  way  and  then  the 
other,  to  get  it  free,  but  he  could  not.    Some  men 
happened  to  be  passing,  so  he  hailed  them.    They 
ran  up  and  tried  to  help  him,  but  failed.     His  foot 
had  begun  to  swell,  and  all  their  efforts  were  in  vain. 
What  waa  to  be  done  ?    To  unfaaten  the  chain  was 
impossible,  for  it  was  a  huge  mass  of  iron,  which 
could  only  be  moved  by  the  aid  of  a  capstan,  and 
there  was  no  capstan  near.     Besides,  the  tide  was 
coming  in,  and  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost     "  Let 
us  cau  a  blacksmith  to  saw  the  chain,"  said  the 
men.    One  of  them  ran  off  to  the  nearest  village, 
two  or  three  miles  away,  and  brought  the  smith. 
Alas  I  the  tools  he  had  were  not  powerful  enougiL 
Meanwhile  the  tide  was  rising  higher  and  higher, 
and  coming  nearer,  slowly  but  surely.     To  get  into 
this  dreadful  danger  had  iMen  the  work  of  a  moment ; 
hours  of  toil  had  not  got  the  poor  man  out.    What 
was  to  be  done  ?    How  answer  the  wretched  man*s 
prayers  ?    '*  Save  me  !  save  me  !    Do  cometkimg  / 
do  €mything  /    Do  not  leave  me  hero  to  die.    There 
was  but  one  thing  to  try :  fetch  a  sun^eon  to  ampu- 
tate the  foot    Would  he  endure  that?    Endure 
that  i    Yes,  anything ;  he  would  put  up  with  any 
loss,  any  sacrifice,  if  only  he  oould  be  saved.    The 
surgeon  was  fetched.    By  the  time  he  came  the  tide 
had  risen.    To  reach  the  wretched  man  they  had  to 
go  in  a  boat,  and  it  was — too  late  I   The  waves  rolled 
over  him,  and  he  was  gone. — Rev.  O.  LiUing,  LL,B. 

6141.  BIN,  and  forgiveness.  Mr.  French  quoted 
a  saying  of  old  Fuller's—**  He  that  falls  into  sin  is 
a  man ;  he  that  grieves  at  sin  is  a  saint ;  he  that 
boasts  of  sin  is  a  devil"  My  father  (Rev.  W. 
Marsh,  D.D.)  replied,  **Only  one  thing  more:  lie 
that  forgivee  it  is  Ood." — Mist  Marth. 

6142.  BIN,  and  its  treatment  '*How  do  you 
make  your  living T"  "I  hang  about  the  drinking 
saloons,"  she  replied.  Not  quite  taking  in  the 
meaning  of  this  answer,  I  askeid  her  again,  '*  What 
are  your  means  of  life?"  But  she  laughed,  and 
gave  no  further  answer.  Hereupon  the  master  of 
the  lodging,  having  probably  overheard  the  ques- 
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tioos  ftad  aaswen,  came  in  from  the  next  room. 
He  oait  ft  ftern  look  at  her,  iMl  eaid  to  me,  *'  She 
is  a  prostitiite^  sir."  After  saying  that  to  me  with 
a  respectful  smile  on  his  lips,  he  tvnwd  to  the 
woman,  and  spoke  to  her  fast  and  rougU;^  •§  one 
might  speak  to  a  dog.  "You  hang  about  tlM 
drinking  saloons.  Wdl! — give  the  answer  yon 
ought  to  give — ^prostitute.  She  does  not  know  her 
own  name  1 "  His  tone  pained  me.  "  We  have  no 
right  to  insult  her,"  I  said.  "  If  we  men  lived  as  Gk)d 
would  have  us  live,  there  would  be  no  prostitutes. 
We  ought  rather  to  pitv  them  than  to  blame  them.'* 
I  had  no  sooner  said  this  than  I  heard  the  boards 
of  the  beds  creaking  in  the  next  room.  Above  the 
partition  (which  did  not  reach  the  ceiling)  there 
appeared  a  curly  head,  with  little  swollen  eyes  and 
a  dark  red  face ;  then  another  head  popped  up ;  and 
still  another.  These  women  had  doubtless  got  up 
on  their  beds  to  look  over«  All  these  stared  at  me 
earnestly.  There  was  an  awkward  silence.  The 
master  of  the  lodging  cast  his  eyes  down  in  con- 
fusion. The  women  drew  in  their  breath  and 
waited.  I  felt  more  confused  than  any  of  the  rest. 
I  had  never  thought  that  a  word  dropped  thus 
casually  could  have  produced  such  an  effect  It 
was  almost  like  the  movement  of  the  dry  bones  in 
Ezekiers  vision.  /  had  vUered  withaui  thought  a 
toord  of  love  and  pUy,  and  that  word  had  thrilled 
ikem  aiL  They  all  looked  at  me  as  if  they  expected 
me  to  speak  the  words  and  do  the  deeds  whereby 
these  bones  might  come  together,  cover  themselves 
with  flesh,  and  live  again. — Count  ToUtou 

6143.  SIN,  and  Judgment  The  tale  of  the  goblet 
which  the  genius  of  a  heathen  fashioned  was  true, 
and  taught  a  moral  of  which  many  a  death-bed  fur- 
nishes the  melancholy  illustration.  Having  made 
the  model  of  a  serpenti  he  fixed  it  in  the  bottom  of  a 
cup^  Coiled  for  the  spring,  a  pair  of  gleaming  eyes 
in  its  head,  and  in  its  open  mouth  fangs  rairod  to 
strike,  it  lay  beneath  the  ruby  wine.  Nor  did  he 
who  raised  the  golden  cup  to  quench  his  thirst  and 
quaff  the  delicious  draught  suspect  what  lay  below, 
till,  at  he  reached  the  dregt^  that  dreadful  head  rose 
up,  and  glistened  before  his  eyes.  So,  when  life's 
cup  is  nearly  emptied,  and  sin*s  last  pleasure  quaffed, 
and  unwilling  lips  are  draining  the  bitter  dregs, 
shall  rise  the  ghastly  terrors  of  remorse  and  death 
and  judgment  upon  the  despairing  soul. .  Be  assured 
a  serpent  lurks  at  the  bottom  of  giult's  sweetest  plea- 
sure.— Dr,  Outhrie, 

0144.  SIN,  and  pnnishment.  There  was  a  man 
who  committed  a  foul  murder  in  a  Scottish  castle 
upon  a  young  bridegroom,  at  whose  marriage  festi- 
vities he  had  hypocritically  assisted.  The  assassin 
took  horse  in  the  dead  of  night  and  fled  for  his  life 
through  wood  and  winding  path.  When  the  sun 
dawned  he  slackened  his  pace,  and  behold !  he  was 
emerging  from  a  thicket  in  front  of  the  very  casUe 
whence  he  had  fled,  and  to  which,  by  tortuous  paths, 
he  had  returned.  Horror  seized  him  :  he  was  dis- 
covered, and  condemned  to  death. 

6146.  Sin,  Cleansing  of.  Captain  Hedley  Vicars, 
when  under  deep  conviction  of  sin,  one  morning 
came  to  his  table  almost  broken-hearted  and  bowed 
to  the  dust  with  a  sense  of  his  guilt  "  Oh,  wretched 
man  that  I  am  ! "  he  repeated  to  himself,  at  the 
same  time  glancing  at  his  Bible,  which  lay  open 
before  him.  His  eyes  suddenly  rested  on  that 
beautifol  veiae,   '*  The  Uood  of  Jaut  OhriH  Bie 


Son  oUamdh  from,  aU  stn."  **  Then,"  said  he,  **  it 
can  cleanse  me  from  mine ; "  and  he  instantly  be- 
lieved with  his  heart  unto  righteousness,  and  was 
filled  with  peace  and  joy.  From  that  time  to  the 
hour  in  which  he  lay  bathed  in  his  own  blood,  in 
the  trenches  before  Sebastopol,  he  never  doubted 
Ua  forgiveness,  or  God's  ability  and  willingness  to 
the  chief  of  sinners. — S,  M.  Haughton, 


6146.  811^  Conaeloiuness  at  A  good  Quaker 
told  me  once  how  Iw  visited  a  sick  neighbour,  and 
began  to  talk  to  the  aaa  about  soul-matten. 
Religion  was  all  very  good,  tine  pooraick  man  ac- 
knowledged, but  he  could  not  see  what  need  Im  had 
to  concern  himself  about  it,  for  he  had  never  dsae 
anybody  any  harm  in  his  life.  The  good  Quaker 
tried  to  convince  him  that  he  had  lived  with- 
out hope  and  without  Gk>d  in  the  world,  and  that 
he  was  not  fit  to  die  ;  that  he  had  neither  prayed 
nor  worshipped,  nor  read  bis  Bible,  nor  trained  up 
his  children  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  he  ought  to  feel 
himself  a  sinner  in  the  sight  of  his  MiJcer.  The 
good  Quaker  knelt  and  prayed  with  him,  and  visited 
him  again  and  again,  and  began  to  observe  that  the 
man  ^adually  forgot  to  boast  of  his  innocence,  and 
at  last  seemed  to  be  growing  very  tender,  for  he 
observed  him  in  tears.  At  last  he  could  conceal 
his  state  no  longer,  but  burst  out  into  weeping. 
"I  am  too  great  a  sinner,"  said  he ;  "there  is  no 
mercy  for  mel"  <* Thank  God  I"  said  the  good 
Quaker,  *'/  have  hope  of  thee  now.  Let  us  prav 
once  more,  and  see  if  thero  be  no  mercy  for  theeu '  • 
The  Quaker  prayed,  and  the  poor  sinner  prayed; 
and  before  they  gave  over  the  sinner's  soul  was  set 
free,  and  he  rejoiced  in  the  pardoning  love  of  God. 
— Thom<u  Qooper. 

6147.  SIN,  ConvictiQn  ol  It  was  a  significant 
remark  made  by  Tholuck,  the  beloved  professor  at 
Halle,  and  made  at  a  time  which  gave  it  increased 
significance,  that  in  reviewing  the  manifold  Uess 
ings  which  Gk)d  had  bestowed  upon  him  during  a 
long  life,  the  om  thing  for  whick  he  had  mart  to 
thank  Him  wae  the  ^conviction  of  sitk"  The  ac- 
knowledgment had  unusual  emphasis  given  it  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  made  in  the  hearine  of  a  great 
multitude  of  his  students,  and  of  the  learned  men  , 
of  Germany,  gathered  together  in  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  his  career  as  professor  in  the  University 
of  Halle.  In  the  presence  of  that  vast  assembly 
he  was  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  the  personal 
consciousness  of  sin,  as  sin  is  seen  in  the  illumination 
thrown  upon  it  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  the  chiefest  ' 
of  the  blessings  which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him 
in  the  mercy  of  his  Heavenly  Father. 

6148.  SIN,  covered.  Certain  great  iron-castings 
have  been  ordered  for  a  railway  bridge;  The  thick- 
ness has  been  calculated  acooiding  to  the  extent  of 
the  span  and  the  weight  of  the  load.  The  contractor 
constructs  his  moulds  according  to  the  specification, 
and  when  all  is  ready  pours  in  the  molten  metal.  In 
the  process  of  casting,  through  some  defect  in  the 
mould,  portions  of  air  lurk  in  the  heart  of  the  iron, 
and  cavities,  like  those  of  a. honey-comb,  are  formed 
in  the  interior  of  the  beam ;  but  all  defects  are  hid, 
and  the  flaws  are  effectually  concealed.  The  artisan 
has  covered  his  fault,  but  he  will  not  prosper.  As 
soon  as  it  is  subjected  to  a  strain  the  beam  gives 
way.  Sin  covered  becomes  a  rotten  hollow  in  a 
human  soul,  and  when  the  strain  comee  the  false 
gives  way. — W,  AmoL 
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6149.  BUT,  Deadliness  of.  The  Uowndb  of  the 
Judas-tree  appear  before  the  leaves,  and  they  are 
of  brilliant  crimson.  The  flaming  beauty  of  the 
flowers  attracts  innumerable  insects ;  and  the  wan- 
dering bee  is  drawn  to  it  to  gather  honey.  But 
every  bee  that  alights  upon  the  blossoms  imbibes  a 
fatal  poison,  and  drops  dead.  Beneath  this  entic- 
ing tree  the  earth  is  strewn  with  the  victims  of  its 
fiXal  fascinations. — Denton, 

6160.  SIN,  DeeeitfUneM  of.  It  is  not  only  a 
crime  that  men  commit  idien  they  do  wrong,  but  it 
is  a  blunder,  **  The  game  is  not  worth  the  candle," 
according  to  the  French  proverb.  The  thing  that 
vou  buy  IS  not  worth  the  price  you  pay  for  it  Sin 
IS  like  a  great  forest  tree  that  we  sometimes  see 
standing  up  green  in  its  leafy  beauty,  and  spreading 
a  broad  shadow  over  half  a  field  ;  but  when  we  get 
round  on  the  other  side  there  is  a  great  dark  hollow 
in  the  very  heart  of  it,  and  corruption  is  at  work 
there.  It  is  like  the  poison-tree  in  travellers'  stories, 
tempting  weaiy  men  to  rest  beneath  its  thick  foliage, 
and  insinuating  death  into  the  limbs  that  relax  in 
the  fatal  coolness  of  its  shade.  It  is  like  the  apples 
of  Sodom,  fair  to  look  upon,  but  turning  to  acrid 
ashes  on  the  unwary  lips.  It  is  like  the  msgician's 
rod  that  we  read  about  in  old  books.  There  it  lies  ; 
and  if  tempted  by  its  glitter  or  fascinated  by  the 
power  that  it  proffers  you,  you  take  it  in  your  hand, 
the  thing  starts  into  a  serpent  with  erected  crest 
and  sparkling  eye,  and  plunges  its  quick  barb  into 
the  hand  that  holds  it,  and  sends  poison  through 
all  the  veins. — MaeLarin. 

6161.  SIN,  DocaptiTO  satoro  of.  I  heard  a 
minister  not  long  since,  while  preaching  on  the 
nature  and  deceptive  influence  of  sin,  make  use 
of  the  following  illustration  : — "  Suppose,"  said  the 
preacher,  "  an  individual  should  go  to  a  blacksmith 
and  say  to  him,  '  Sir,  I  wish  you  to  make  me  a  very 
long  and  heavy  chain;  here  are  the  dimensions. 
Have  it  done  at  such  a  time,  and  I  will  pay  you 
the  cash  for  it.'  The  blacksmith  is  pressed  with 
other  and  more  important  work,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  money  he  commences  the  chain,  and  after 
toiling  hard  many  days,  finishes  it  The  individual 
calls.  '  Have  you  made  that  chain  ? '  *  Yes,  sir ; 
here  it  is.'  *That  is  very  well  don&  A  good 
chain ;  but  it  is  not  long  enough.'  '  Not  long  enough  I 
Why,  it  is  just  the  length  you  told  me  to  make  it' 
'  Oh  yes,  yes ;  but  I  have  concluded  to  have  it  much 
longer  than  at  first ;  work  on  it  another  week.  I  will 
then  call  and  pay  you  for  it'  And  thus,  flattered 
with  praise  and  encouraged  with  the  promise  of  full 
rewanl  for  his  labour,  he  toils  on,  adding  link  to 
link,  till  the  appointed  time  when  his  employer  calls 
again,  and,  as  before,  praises  his  work ;  but  still  he 
insists  that  'the  chain  is  too  short'  'But,'  says 
the  blacksmith,  'I  can  do  no  more.  My  iron  is 
expended,  and  so  is  my  strength.  I  need  the  pay 
for  what  I  have  done,  and  can  do  no  more  till  I 
have  it ! '  '  Oh,  never  mind ;  I  think  you  have  the 
means  of  adding  a  few  links  more  ;  the  chain  will 
then  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended, 
and  you  shall  be  fully  rewarded  for  all  your  labour.' 
With  his  remaining  strength  and  a  few  scraps  of 
iron,  he  adds  the  last  link  of  which  he  is  capable  ; 
then  says  the  man  to  him,  'The  chain  is  a  good 

-  one ;  you  have  toiled  long  and  hard  to  make  it  I 
see  that  you  can  do  no  more,  and  now  you  shall 
have  your  reward.'  But,  instead  of  paying  the 
money,  he  takes  the  chain,  binds  the  labourer  hand 


and  foot,  and  casts  him  into  a  fomaoe  of  fire ! 
Svchf**  said  the  preacher,  **ia  a  eourte  of  $in  I  It 
promises  much,  but  its  reward  is  death  I " — C. 

6168.  SIN  deteotad,  Ulnitrated.  When  Canova 
was  about  to  commence  his  great  statue  of  the 
great  Napoleon,  his  keenly  observant  eye  detected 
a  tiny  red  line  running  through  the  npper  portion 
of  the  splendid  block  that  at  an  infinite  cost  tkad 
been  fetched  from  Paros,  and  he  refused  to  lay  a 
ehisel  on  iX^^QromirU 

6168.  Sm,  Dimttiiftiction  witlt  A  boy  eighteen 
years  of  age  said  in  my  presence,  "Why,  these  mis- 
sionaries are  breakin' up  our  business."  "  What  is 
your  business?"  *'Well,  me  an'  my  mates,  we 
haven't  got  no  character,  so  we  has  to  get  a  lirin', 
an'  we  steals ;  we  thieves  ;  but  the  missionaries 
have  been  about  breakin'  up  our  business.*'  "  How  ?  " 
"  Well,  sur,  ike^ve  been  UlM  ofvs  thai  Ood  Almighty 
$eet  ui,  an'  I  tell  you,  sir,  when  I  get  my  hand  in 
a  gentleman's  pocket  an'  I  think  God  is  lookin*  at 
me,  it  takes  all  the  pluck  out  of  me,  an'  I  never 
steals  now,  unless  I'm  starvin'." — /.  B.  Gwtgk. 


6164.  sm,  Elfacti  of.  The  Egyptian  queen  was 
a  fool  when  she  dissolved  a  priceless  pearl  into  a 
single  cup  of  pleasure !  The  Indian  chief  was  a 
fool  when  he,  underrating  the  momentum  of  the 
current,  and  thinking  he  could  stem  the  mighty 
flood,  launched  his  canoe  into  the  rapids  and  went 
over  Niagara !  He  is  a  fool  who  sports  with  a 
deadly  sezpenti  A  man  is  a  fool  who,  unarmed 
and  alone,  springs  to  combat  with  a  lion  !  But  sin 
is  stronger  than  a  lion,  and  more  venomous  than  a 
serpent  I  The  momentum  of  its  destroying  flood  is 
mightier  than  Niagara's,  and,  more  predoos  than 
all  queenly  regalia,  it  dissolves  in  one  cup  of  evil 
gladness  "  ike  PeaH  of  Great  Price  /  **—TalwMge. 

6166.  SIN,  Entanglements  of.  The  stags  in  the 
Greek  epigram,  whose  knees  were  dog^d  with 
frozen  snow  upon  the  mountains,  came  down  to  the 
brooks  of  the  valleys,  hoping  to  thaw  their  joints 
with  the  waters  of  the  stream ;  but  there  the  frost 
overtook  them,  and  bound  them  fast  in  ice,  till  the 
young  herdsmen  took  them  in  their  stranger  snare, 
— Jeremy  Taylor, 

6166.  9IN,  Exposure  ol  When  a  bookcase 
standing  long  in  one  place,  was  removed  there  was 
the  exact  image  left  on  the  wall  of  the  whole,  and 
of  many  of  its  portions.  But  in  the  midst  of  this 
picture  was  another,  the  precise  outline  of  a  map 
which  had  hung  on  the  wall  before  the  bookcase 
was  placed  there.  We  had  all  forgotten  everything 
about  the  map  until  we  saw  its  photograph  on  the 
walL  Thus,  some  day  or  another,  we  may  remember 
a  sin  which  has  been  covered  up,  when  this  lower 
universe  is  pulled  avray  from  before  the  wall  of  in- 
finity, where  the  wrong-doing  stands  self-recorded. 
—Oliver  Wendell  HoUnee, 

6167.  SIN,  feared.  When  Endoda  angrily  threat- 
ened St  Ghrysostom  with  banishment  he  calmly 
replied,  "Go^  tell  her  J  fear  nothing  but  sm." — 

oee/Dtr, 

6168.  SIN,  Fear  o£  Oount  Godomar,  a  foreigner 
of  note,  often  professed,  in  his  declining  years, 
when  death  and  the  eternal  world  seem^  near, 
that  he  feared  nothing  more  in  the  world  than 
sin ;  and  whatever  liberties  he  had  formerly  takeoy 
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he  would  nther  now  gabmit  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by 
wild  beasts  than  knowingly  or  willingly  oommit  any 
sin."— Cftrii^um  Age, 

0199.  SIN,  Fint  «ntmico  of.  I  have  seen  the 
little  purls  of  a  spring  sweat  through  the  bottom 
of  a  rank,  and  intenerate  the  stubborn  pavement, 
till  it  hath  made  it  fit  for  the  impression  of  a  child's 
foot ;  and  it  was  despised,  like  the  desoending 
pearls  of  a  misty  morning,  till  it  had  opened  its 
way  and  made  a  stream  UJge  enough  to  carry  away 
the  ruins  of  the  underminMl  strand,  and  to  invade 
the  neighbouring  gardens ;  but  then  the  despised 
drops  were  grown  into  an  artificial  river  and  an 
intolerable  mischief.  So  are  the  first  entrances  of 
sin. — Jeremy  Taflor. 

0160.  SIN,  Olamonr  ot  A  few  years  ago  two 
friends  were  visiting  Niagara  Falls.  While  there 
one  went  out  on  that  frail  narrow  bridge  that  con- 
nects Goat  IsUnd  with  the  tower-rock,  where  the 
torrent  precipitates  itself  into  the  fearful  abyss  at 
your  feet.  There  be  stood  on  the  edge  of  life,  gazing 
spell-bound  into  the  jaws  of  death  ready  to  receive 
him.  Deafened  by  the  incessant  roar,  half  blinded 
by  the  spray,  fragments  of  rainbows  flashing  out  of 
the  mist  lUce  spirit-hands  beckoning  him  to  leap 
into  the  flood,  his  brain  began  to  whirl,  sense  grew 
dim,  and  his  body  slowly  waved  to  and  fro  over  the 
yawning  gulf.  His  friend  from  the  shore  saw  his 
peril.  He  ekouted  to  him  in  vain;  his  voice  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  din  and  rush  of  that  tremendous 
cataract.  He  sprang  upon  the  bridge,  and  reach- 
ing the  end  of  the  platform,  seized  his  friend  by  the 
arm,  and  the  dazed  man  was  saved. 

5161.  SIN,  God*8  testimony  against  I  heard 
Dr.  Parker  once  describe  hell  according  to  the 
Biblical  de8cription,>*'The  worm  that  dieth  not,  the 
fire  that  is  not  quenched."  **1  will  not,"  said  he, 
"  abate  one  word,  or  explain  away  the  awful  mean- 
ing of  'the  weeping  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of 
teeth;'  of  the  'bottomless  pit,'  for  it  must  be 
bottomless,  if  the  soul  is  immortaL  I  will  bring 
them  all  before  you — this  fire,  this  weeping  and 
availing,  this  undying  worm,  this  bottomless  pit ; " 
and  then  with  an  indescribable  eesture,  with  his 
finger  pointing  as  if  towards  this  aggregation  of 
horrors,  he  said,  *'There~(Aere  is  Qo$e  teHimany 
against  sin,^—!,  B,  Qough. 

0162.  SIN,  Hatred  o£  Anselm,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  said,  **If  I  should  see  the  shame  of  sin 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pain  of  hell  on  the  other, 
and  must  of  necessity  choose  one,  /  teovld  ratker  be 
thruti  into  hdl  without  sin  than  go  into  heaven 
with  sin." 

0163.  Sm,  Hatred  of.  Cato,  it  is  said  by 
Plutarch,  never  gave  his  opinion  in  the  Senate  upon 
any  other  point  whatever  without  adding  these 
words — "  And  my  opinion  is,  that  Carthage  should 
be  destroyed."  And  our  hatred  of  sin  ought  to  be 
as  persistent  and  as  uncompromising.  But,  alas  ! 
in  our  actions  at  least,  if  not  in  our  words,  we  are 
more  like  Scipio,  who  used  always  to  reply,  '*  And 
my  opinion  is,  that  Carthage  should  be  left  stand- 
ing."—A 

OlOfi  SIN,  Hold  of,  illnstrated.  I  knew  of  one 
who,  while  wandering  along  a  lonely  and  rocky 
shore  at  the  ebb  of  tide,  slipped  his  foot  into  a 


narrow  crevice.  Fancy  his  horror  at  finding  he 
could  not  withdraw  the  imprisoned  limb  I  Dread- 
ful predicament  1  There  ho  sat,  with  his  back  to 
the  shore  and  his  face  to  the  sea.  •  •  •  How  he 
shouted  to  the  distant  boat !  how  his  heart  sank  as 
her  yards  swung  round  and  she  went  off  on  the 
other  tack !  how  his  cries  sounded  high  above  the 
roar  of  breakers  I  how  bitterly  he  envied  the  white 
sea-mew  her  wing,  as,  wondering  at  this  intruder 
on  her  lone  domains,  she  sailed  above  his  head,  and 
shrieked  back  his  shriek  1  how  at  length,  abandon- 
ing all  hope  of  help  from  man,  he  turned  his  face  to 
heaven  and  eried  loud  and  long  to  God  I  All  that 
God  only  knows.  But  as  sure  as  there  was  a  terrific 
struggle,  so  sure,  while  he  watched  the  waters  rising 
inch  by  inch,  these  cries  never  ceased  till  the  wave 
swelled  up,  and  washing  the  dying  prayer  from  his 
lips,  broke  over  his  head  with  a  mehwoholy  moan. 
There  was  no  help  for  him.  There  is  help  for  us, 
although  fixed  in  sin  as  fast  as  that  man  in  the 
fissured  rock. — Guthrie, 

6160.  SIN,  how  dealt  with.  A  snake  may/ be  so 
handled  by  taJdng  out  the  sting  or  teeth  that  it 
cannot  hurt  us  though  it  touch  us  ;  yet  we  abhor  it 
for  the  nature  of  it,  and  are  afraid  to  have  it  come 
near  us,  and  it's  but  our  fear.  So  sin  is  in  such  sort 
handled  by  our  Saviour  Christ,  that  though  it  touch 
us  and  hiss  at  us,  yet  it  cannot  hurt  us. — Elnaihan 
Parr. 

0166.  SIN,  how  we  should  think  of  it  I  once 
walked  into  a  garden  with  a  ladv  to  gather  some 
flowers.  There  was  one  large  bush  whose  branches 
were  bending  under  the  weight  of  the  most  beautiful 
roses.  We  both  gazed  upon  it  with  admiration. 
There  was  one  flower  on  it  which  seemed  to  shine 
above  all  the  rest  in  beauty.  This  lady  pressed 
forward  into  the  thick  bush,  and  reached  far  over 
to  pluck  it  As  she  did  this  a  black  snake,  which 
was  hid  in  the  bush,  wrapped  itself  round  her  arm. 
She  was  alarmed  beyond  all  description,  and  ran 
from  the  garden  screaming,  and  almost  in  con- 
vulsions. During  all  that  day  she  snifered  very 
much  with  fear ;  her  whole  body  trembled,  and  it 
was  a  long  time  before  she  could  be  quieted.  That 
lady  is  stUl  alive.  Such  is  her  hatred  now  of  the 
whole  serpent  race,  that  she  has  never  since  been 
able  to  look  at  a  snake,  even  though  it  were  dead. 
No  one  could  ever  persuade  her  to  venture  again 
into  a  cluster  of  bushes,  even  to  pluck  a  beautiful 
rose.  Now  this  is  the  way  the  sinner  acts  who 
truly  repents  of  his  sins.  He  thinks  of  sin  as  the 
serpent  that  once  coiled  itself  round  him.  He  hates 
it  He  dn»ads  it  He  flies  from  it  He  fears  the 
places  where  it  inhabits.  He  does  not  willingly 
go  into  the  haunta  He  will  no  more  play  with 
sin  than  this  lady  would  afterwards  have  fondled 
snakes. — Bishop  Meade, 

0167.  SIN,  Hypocritical  confesaiona  of.  A  man 
comes  to  me  and  confesses  that  he  has  lied  to  roe 
and  defrauded  me,  and  I  may  have  a  time  with 
him  to  begin  with ;  but  when  it  is  all  over  I  say 
to  him,  '*  There,  that  euds  it ;  it  is  all  rubbed  out. ' 
But  he  comes  around  again  to-morrow,  and  says, 
"  Now,  Mr.  Beecher,  about  that  lying  and  defraud- 
ing which  rests  so  heavily  on  my  mind."  "  Well," 
I  say,  **  do  not  talk  any  more  about  that ;  we  got 
through  with  that  yesterday."  To-morrow  he  comes 
again,  and  very  soon  breaks  through  the  conversa* 
tion,  and  says,  "  Well,  now,  you  know  I  lied  to  you 
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And  d6fimQd«d  joo."  I  my,  *'  Well,  I  told  yoa  I 
didn't  want  yoa  to  talk  about  that  any  more."  '  But 
the  next  day  he  comes  again,  and  layi,  "  I  feel  that 
I  am  a  miserable,  unwoi'thy  man,  having  lied  to  you 
and  defrauded  you  ;  **  and  I  lay  to  him,  *'  Now,  I 
don't  want  to  see  you  any  more ;  I  am  tired  of  you ; 
go  Away  1 "  But  we  leem  to  think  that  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  Crod  for  ui  to  come  to  Him  continually  and 
repeat  the  lame  strain,  telling  Him  what  sinners 
we  are,  and  how  unworthy  we  are.  Do  not  you 
suppose  God  knows  what  sinners  we  are,  and  how 
unworthy  we  are  ?  Having  once  addressed  you  on 
the  side  of  magnanimity,  and  said,  "  I  pardon  your 
transgressions,  I  take  away  your  sins,  I  will  bury 
them  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  I  will  never  make 
mention  of  them  again ; "  when  once  He  has  pre> 
sented  Himself  as  a  God  of  grace,  that  ought  to  be 
enough  ;  and  we  ought  not  to  eome  to  Him  for  ever 
iterating  tmd  reitercUing  our  ieme  of  unwoKAtnett. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is,  you  do  not  think  sa  There 
would  be  some  reason  in  it  if  you  did  ;  but  you  do 
not.  It  is  a  thing  that  has  become  a  mere  ritual ; 
and  we  go  into  the  presence  of  Gk>d,  and  tell  Him 
bow  low  we  are  living  in  the  light  of  our  privileges, 
and  how  sinful  we  are,  and  pray  and  pray  for  His 
mercy.  The  attitude  is  not  worthy  of  ourselves, 
and  certainly  is  not  worthy  of  our  Lend  and  Master. 
-^Beeeher. 

616a.  8nf,i]itlieh6ari  There  once  sailed  from 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  a  large  and  noble  steamer, 
laden  with  cotton,  and  having  a  great  number  of 
passengers  on  board.  While  they  were  taking  in 
the  cargo  a  portion  of  it  become  idightly  moistened 
by  a  shower  of  rain  that  fell.  This  circumstance, 
however,  was  not  noticed ;  the  cotton  was  stowed 
away  in  the  hold,  and  the  hatches  fastened  down. 
During  the  first  part  of  the  voyage  all  went  well, 
Lrt  far  out  towards  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,^  all  on  board  were  one  day  alarmed  by  the 
fearful  cry  of  "Fire  I  '*  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
noble  ship  was  completely  enveloped  in  flames. 
The  damp  and  eloeely  packed  cotton  had  become 
heated ;  it  smouldered  away,  and  got  into  a  more 
dangerous  state  every  day,  until  at  last  it  burst  out 
into  a  broad  sheet  of  flame,  and  nothing  could  be 
done  to  stop  it  The  passengers  and  crew  were 
compelled  to  take  to  the  boats;  but  some  were 
suffocated  and  consumed  in  the  fire,  and  many 
more  were  drowned  in  the  sea.  Now,  the  heatea 
cotton,  smouldering  in  the  hull  of  that  vessel,  if 
like  ein  in  the  heart  of  a  man, 

6169.  Sm,  in  th6  h6art  After  the  Great  Fire 
of  London  in  1666  the  common  London  rocket 
sprang  up  in  abundance ;  the  seeds  had  lain  in  the 
ground  for  centuries ;  and  when  the  houses  were 
burned  down  the  plants  sprang  up.  There  are 
worse  seeds  in  our  hearts,  which,  unless  the  grace 
of  God  prevent,  will  germinate,  grow,  and  blossom, 
and  bear  the  fruit  of  self-righteousness.— (Feotye 
Walker,  B,A, 

617a  SIN,  in  the  heart  A  large  oak-tree  was 
recently  felled  in  the  grove  adjoining  Avondale, 
near  the  centre  of  which  was  found  a  small  nail,  sur- 
rounded  by  twenty-nine  cortical  drdes,  the  growth 
of  as  many  years.  The  sap^  in  its  annual  ascents 
and  descents,  had  carried  with  it  the  oxide  from 
the  metal,  till  a  space  of  some  three  or  four  feet  in 
length  and  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter  was 
oompletely  blackened. — Preaeher*$  Lantern, 


6171.  sm,  til  Ofwn  ppnUhmani.  A  gentleman 
once  said  to  a  wicked  man,  **  You  do  not  look  as  if 
you  had  prospered  by  your  wickedness."  "  I  have 
not  prospered  at  it,  cried  the  man.  "With  half 
the  time  and  energy  I  have  spent  I  might  have 
been  a  man  of  property  and  character.  But  I  am 
a  homeless  wretch;  twice  I  have  been  in  State 
prison.  I  have  made  acquaintance  with  all  sorts 
of  miseries  ;  but  I  tell  you,  m^  ipont  funUiumetU  ie 
in  being  vJuU  I  am," — Chritttan  Age. 


617a.8IH,loathMlbyaGhriBtlan.  An 
arguing  with  a  Calvimst,  remarked,  "If  I  belieyed 
your  doctrine,  and  were  sure  that  I  was  a  converted 
man,  I  would  take  my  fill  of  sin.*'  **How  wuieh 
ein,**  replied  the  godly  Galvinist,  "  do  yon  Uiink  it 
would  take  to  fill  a  true  Christian  to  hu  own  satia- 
factiont"  Here  he  hit  the  nsil  on  the  head. 
"  How  can  we  that  are  dead  to  sm  live  any  longer 
therein  t "  A  truly  converted  man  hates  sin  with 
all  his  heart,  and  even  if  he  could  sin  without  suf- 
fering for  it,  it  would  be  misery  enough  to  him  to 
sin  at  an. — Spurgeon, 

6176.  SIN,  lurking  In  tlM  ioqL  A  man  w«nt 
into  a  jeweller's  shop  in  Paris  and  asked  to  see 
some  rings.  A  number  were  brought  for  him  to 
choose  from.  Amongst  others  was  an  ancient  gold 
ring,  handsome  and  very  curiously  chased,  bat 
chiefly  remarkable  for  two  little  lion  s  claws  on  the 
inside  of  it.     Whilst-  looking  at  other  rings,  the 

Eurchaser  played  with  this,  dipping  it  on  and  off 
is  linger.  He  bought  another  ring,  and  left  the 
shopi  Soon  his  hand,  then  his  side,  and  next  his 
whole  body  became  numb^  as  though  smitten  with 
paralysis.  The  physician  who  was  nlled  in  thought 
him  dying,  and  said,  "Ton  must  surely  have  taken 
poison."  The  sick  man  protested  that  he  had  not 
At  length  he  bethought  himself  of  the  ring ;  and 
then  it  was  discovert  that  it  was  what  was  used 
to  be  called  a  death-ring,  such  as  were  often  need  in 
Italy.  For  four  hundred  years  this  ring  ad  kept 
its  poison,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  strong 
enough  to  well-nigh  Idll  the  man  who  aoddentally 
scratched  his  finger  with  its  daw.  So  sin  may 
slumber  for  a  time,  but  it  is  a  deadly  poison  that 
will  surely  slay  the  souL 

6174.  BIN,  may  be  oosunitted  by  proxy.  Ac- 
cording to  an  old  writer,  no  Gapuchin  among  the 
Papists  may  take  or  touch  silver.  This  metal  is 
as  great  an  anathema  to  them  as  the  wedge  of 
gold  to  Achan,  at  the  offer  whereof  they  start  back 
as  Moses  from  the  serpent;  yet  the  monk  has  a 
boy  behind  him  who  will  receive  and  cany  home 
any  quantity,  and  neither  complain  of  metal  nor 
measure. — Spwgeon, 

6176.  SIN,  Monitroiu  dootilns  oonoendng. 
Schenck  proceeds  in  a  most  monstrous  manner, 
haranguing,  without  the  least  discernment^  on  the 
subject  of  sin.  I  myself  have  heard  him  say,  in 
the  pulpit  at  Eisenach,  without  any  qualification 
whatever,  "  Sin— sin  Is  nothing.  G<>d  will  receive 
sinners ;  He  himself  teUs  us  they  shall  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  Schenck  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  sins  committed,  sins  committing,  and 
sins  to  be  committed ;  so  that  when  the  common 
people  hear  him  say,  '*Sin,  for  God  will  receive 
smners,**  th^  very  readily  repeat,  '*Well,  well 
sin  then."  'Tie  a  wuiet  erroneoue  doefrine.  What 
is  announced  as  to  God's  receiving  dnners  applies 
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to  siniien  who  have  repented ;  there  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  agnitvm  peeeatum, 
attended  by  repentance,  and  vdl€  peeear€f  which  is 
an  inspiration  of  the  devil. — Luther*a  Table  Tatk. 

6178.  SIN,  must  be  renounced.  I  met  to-day 
with  a  picture  of  what  we  must  do  in  order  to  be 
saved.  There  was  a  large  regiment  of  soldiers  in 
India  who  did  not  receive  their  pay  for  six  months, 
getting  only  their  rations.  The  men  suspected  the 
commanding  officer  had  kept  back  the  money,  he 
being  a  notorions  gambler.  They  met  together, 
and  determined  next  day,  when  called  out,  they 
would  not  obey  orders,  but  they  would  all  march 
in  a  body  to  the  general's  house,  some  six  miles 
distant,  and  present  a  complaint  against  their 
commanding  officer  of  having  robbed  them  of  their 
pay.  The  day  came  ;  the  officer  gave  his  orders  as 
usual ;  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
did  their  duty,  but  the  men  stood  still.  He  ordered 
every  tenth  man  to  be  locked  up ;  it  was  done ; 
no  resistance  being  made.  The  drum  played,  and 
the  rest  marched  away  in  good  order,  and  filed 
off  to  the  general's  house.  They  presented  their 
petition,  and  reported  against  their  commanding 
officer.  The  general  thought,  "Well,  if  we  let 
them  do  this  all  discipline  will  be  broken.  We 
must  put  this  down.  They  ought  to  have  had  their 
pay ;  but  thev  must  not  disobey  orders.*'  Next 
morning,  to  their  great  surprise,  they  saw  a  black 
army  of  Sepoys,  with  field-pieces  in  front,  and 
cavalry,  all  ready  for  action.  They  formed  into  a 
line  and  saluted  the  general  The  Uack  men  got 
ready,  and  so  did  the  regiment ;  they  fixed  their 
pieces  ready  for  the  charge,  when  the  commanding 
officer  said,  "Twenty-third,  obey  me!  Handle 
arms  I  Ground  arms  !  *'  Then  he  ordered  the 
Sepoys  to  charge  them,  and  drive  them  from  their 
weapons,  and  gave  further  command  that  they 
should  be  stripped  of  all  their  accoutrements.  Then, 
having  disarmed  and  dishonoured  them,  he  said, 
'*  I  will  forgive  you."  I  think  that  is  just  what  God 
would  have  us  do.  We  have  revoltea  and  rebelled 
a^iainst  Him.  "Ground  arms,"  said  He.  "Put 
your  sins  away,  put  your  drunkenness,  your  self- 
righteousness  away.  Ground  arms.'*  And  when 
sin  is  renohnced,  and  we  are  ready  to  perish,  and 
we  think  that  the  law  is  ready  to  blow  us  in 
pieces,  then  He  says,  "  I  will  forgive  you.*' — 0.  B. 
Spurgton. 

6177.  BIN,  One,  the  bohI'b  ruin.  There  was  but 
one  crack  in  the  lantern,  and  the  wind  has  found 
it  out  and  Uown  out  the  candle.  How  great  a 
mischief  one  unguarded  point  of  chanuster  may 
cause  us  t — Spwrgeon. 

6178.  BIN,  Origin  ot  At  a  missionary  station 
among  the  Hottentots  the  question  was  proposed, 
"  Do  we  possess  anvthing  that  we  have  not  received 
of  God  ?  A  little  girl  of  five  years  old  immedi- 
Ately  answered,  "Yes,  sir,  stn." 

8178.  BIN,  Original  A  minister  having  preached 
on  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  was  afterwards 
waited  on  by  some  persons,  who  stated  their  objec- 
tions to  what  he  nad  advanced.  After  hearing 
them  he  said,  "  I  hope  fou  do  not  deny  actual  $in 
toot"  "No»'*  they  replied.  The  good  man  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  at  their  acknowledgment ; 
but|  to  show  the  absurdity  of  their  opinions  in 
denying  a  doctrine  so  pl^nly  taught  in  Scripture, 


he  asked  them,  "  Did  you  ever  #«  a  tree  grmoing 
without  a  root  t " 

6188.  BIN,  Playing  with,  illustrated.  The  newly 
caught  cobra  was  brought  out  with  the  others,  and 
the  man,  spirit-valiant,  commenced  to  handle  the 
stranger  like  the  rest.  But  the  cobra  darted  at  hia 
chin  and  bit  it,  making  two  marks  like  pin-pointa, 
The  poor  juggler  was  sobered  in  an  instant  "  /  am 
a  c2e«fma?i,".  he  exclaimed.  .  .  •  t  In  two  hours  be 
was  a  corpse.— P/itftp  ff,  Qoue^  F.ILS. 

6181.  BIN,  Pleasures  o£  Three  young  men, 
bathing  one  sunny  day  in  a  beautiful  river,  allowed 
themselves  to  float  downwards  towards  a  waterfall 
some  distance  below.  At  length  two  of  them  made 
for  the  shore,  and  to  their  alarm  found  that  the 
current  was  stronger  than  they  had  supposed.  They 
immediately  hail^  the  other,  and  urged  him  also 
to  seek  the  shore.  But  he  smiled  at  their  fears, 
and  floated  on.  "  It  is  pleasant  floating,*'  he  said, 
and  seemed  to  enjoy  it  much.  Soon  several  per- 
sons were  gathered  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and, 
alarmed  for  his  safety,  they  cried  out  in  deep  ear- 
nestness, "  Make  for  the  shore,  make  for  the  shore, 
or  you  win  certainly  go  over  !  '*  But  he  still  floated 
on,  laughing  at  their  fears.  Soon  he  saw  his  danger, 
and  exerted  his  utmost  energies  to  gain  the  buk. 
Bvt,  alat/  it  wu  too  late/  The  current  was  too 
strong.  He  cried  for  help,  but  no  help  could  reach 
him.  His  mind  was  filled  with  anguish,  and  just  as 
he  reached  the  fearful  precipice  he  threw  himself 
up  with  arms  extended,  gave  an  unearthly  shriek, 
and  then  was  plunged  into  the  boiling  abyss  below. 
— Biilieal  Muaeum. 

6188.  BIN,  Betribution  ia  A  bag  of  gold 
stolen  from  a  Western  steamer  was  found  bound  to 
the  neck  of  the  robber,  his  treasure  having  sunk 
him. —  Van  Doren, 

6188.  BIN,  Secret.  Some  shepherds  once  saw  an 
eagle  soar  out  from  a  crag.  It  flew  majestically, 
far  up  into  the  sky,  but  by-and-by  became  unsteady, 
and  began  to  waver  in  its  flight.  At  length  one 
wing  dropped,  and  then  the  other,  and  the  poor 
bird  fell  swiftly  to  the  ground.  The  shepherds 
sought  the  fallen  bird,  and  found  that  a  little 
serpent  had  fastened  itself  upon  it  while  it  rested 
on  the  crag.  The  eagle  did  not  know  that  the 
serpent  was  there.  But  it  gnawed  in  through  the 
feathers,  and  while  the  proud  monarch  was  sweep- 
ing through  the  air  its  fangs  were  thrust  into  his 
flesh,  and  he  came  reeling  down  into  the  dust  It 
is  the  story  of  Samson  ;  it  is  the  story  of  many  a 
lif&  For  a  time  the  promise  is  great,  then  sud- 
denly it  falls.  SoTM  aeeret  $in  has  long  been  eating 
its  way  into  the  heart,  and  at  last  the  proud  life 
lies  soiled  and  dishonoured  in  the  dust 

6184.  Bin,  Berrioe  ot  In  New  York  the  people 
who  were  tried  in  the  police  court,  on  being  sen- 
tenced had  to  pass  over  a  hieh  bridge  on  their  way 
to  prison.  On  one  side  of  toat  bridge  was  a  large 
poster  which  said, "  The  Bridge  of  Sighs ; "  and  upon 
the  other  side  was  one  which  said,  "The  way  of 
transgressors  is  hard. "  He  said  to  the  officer  of  the 
prison,  "  Why  did  yon  put  that  up  there  7  "  and  he 
said,  "The  most  of  those  convicted  here  are  young 
men,  and  they  generally  wept  on  beinff  brought  over 
this  bridge,  and  we  call  it  the  Bridge  of  Sighs." 
The  yoke  of  Satan  was  bard,  and  there  was  not  a. 
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drank&rd,  a  harlot,  or  a  libertine  bat  hiew  it  wae 
hard. — Moody. 

5185.  SIN,  Sickening  ct  A  man  mad  with 
brandy  leaped  into  the  harbour  at  Boulogne.  A  poor 
fisherman  plunged  io,  and  lifted  him  out.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  poor  lunatic  repeated  the  act,  and  was 
again  rescued.  This  did  not  suffice,  for  he  was  over 
the  boat's  side  again,  and  more  than  ever  likely  to 
be  drowned.  He  who  undertook  to  save  him  this 
time  was  a  wise  man,  and  therefore  saved  him  on  a 
better  system  than  before.  He  ducked  him  beneath 
the  waves  again  and  again,  sousing,  saturating,  and 
filling  him  with  the  brine,  so  as  to  give  him  a 
sickening  of  It  Thus  we  have  seen  your  easj  con- 
verts return  to  the  danger  from  which  we  hoped 
they  had  escaped ;  but  by  deep  convictions,  and  a 
sense  of  Divine  wrath,  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  surer 
work  of  those  upon  whom  He  operates;  for  thus 
He  sickens  men  of  venturing  again  into  the  deep 
from  which  they  have  been  drawn  with  difficulty. 
Any  true  conversion  is  ffood,  but  we  confess  our 
liking  to  the  old-fashioned  Bunyan-like  experience. 
A  little  drenching  and  half-drowning  in  terror 
nauseates  men  of  iniquity,  and  this  is  a  great  point 
gained. — Spurgeon, 

5156.  SDf,  Stealthy  approadi  o£  When  the 
wild  horses  of  Mexico  are  grazing  unconsciously  in 
a  prairie,  there  may  sometimes  be  seen  gathering 
in  the  distance  a  troop  of  wolves,  whom  hunger  has 
driven  out  after  food.  At  first  the  horses  snuff  up 
the  scent  and  become  alarmed,  and  as  long  as  they 
continue  so  all  is  safe;  for  their  fleetness  puts  a 
barrier  between  themselves  and  their  assailants, 
which  the  latter  are  wholly  unable  to  surmount. 
But  so  grave  and  innocent  do  the  wolves  look — so 
solely  graminivorous  and  gentle — that  their  intended 
victims  soon  become  relieved  from  all  fear,  and 
begin  again  quietly  to  graze  upon  the  same  spot 
Presently  two  of  the  older  and  more  wary  of  the 
wolves  stroll  forth,  as  it  were  listlessly,  and  appa- 
rently  for  the  mere  purpose  of  pastime,  sometimes 
advancing,  sometimes  retreating,  and  every  now  and 
then  stopping  to  gambol  with  each  other,  as  if  to 
show  their  disengaged  simplicity  and  buoyancy  of 
heart.  Again  the  horses  become  alarmed ;  but 
again,  observing  how  very  friendly  and  innocent 
their  visitors  appear,  they  fall  once  more  to  grazing 
secure  on  the  fields.  But  the  fatal  moment  has  now 
come ;  and  with  unerring  spring,  the  nearest  of  the 
victims  finds  the  fangs  of  one  of  his  gaunt  and  wily 
pursuers  fastened  in  his  haunches,  and  those  of 
another  in  bis  neck,  and  in  a  moment  he  is  covered 
by  the  whole  of  the  greedy  pack  that  had  been  thus 
waiting  till  this  moment  to  dash  upon  his  prostrate 
frame.  So  it  is  that  sin  presents  itself  to  the  in- 
cautious sooU — Preaeher*i  Lantern. 

5187.  SIN,  sure  to  be  fonnd  ont  When  Dr. 
Donne  took  possession  of  his  first  living,  he  walked 
into  the  churchyard  as  the  sexton  was  digging  a 
grave  ;  and  on  his  throwing  up  a  skull,  the  Doctor 
took  it  into  his  hands,  to  indulge  in  serious  contem- 
plation. On  looking  at  it,  he  found  a  headless  nail 
sticking  in  the  temple,  which  he  secretly  drew  out, 
and  wrapped  it  in  the  corner  of  his  handkerchief. 
He  then  asked  the  gravedigger  whether  be  knew 
whose  skull  it  was.  He  said  he  did,  adding  it 
had  been  a  man's  who  kept  a  brandy-shop— a 
drunken  fellow,  who  one  night,  having  taken  two 
quartis  of  ardent  spirits,  was  found  dead  hi  his  bed 


the  next. morning.  "Had  he  a  wife?"  "Yea.** 
*'  Is  she  living  ?  "  "  Tea'*  *'  What  character  does 
she  bear? **  *'A  very  good  one;  only  her  neigh- 
bouts  reflect  on  her  bemuse  she  married  the  daj 
after  her  husband  was  buried."  This  was  enoogh 
for  the  Doctor,  who,  in  the  course  of  visiting^  his 
parishioners^  called  on  her.  He  asked  her  several 
questions,  and,  among  others,  of  what  sickness  her 
husband  died.  She  giving  him  the  same  acoount^ 
he  suddenly  opened  the  handkerchief,  and  cried,  in 
an  authoritative  voice,  "  Woman,  do  you  hnom  this 
nail  t "  She  was  struck  with  horror  at  the  nnez- 
pected  question,  instantly  acknowledged  that  she 
had  murdered  her  husband,  and  waa  afterwards 
tried  and  executed. 

5188.  Sm,  Tampezing  with.  A  little  newsboy, 
to  sell  his  paper,  told  a  lie.  The  matter  came  np 
in  the  Sabbath-schooL  *'  Would  you  tell  a  lie  for 
a  penny  t"  asked  a  teacher  of  one  of  the  boys^ 
"No,  ma'am,*'  answered  Dick,  very  decidedly. 
"For  a  shilling!"  "No,  ma'am.^'  "For  a 
sovereign  t-'  Dick  was  staggered.  A  sovereign 
looked  big.  Oh,  would  it  not  buy  lots  of  things ! 
While  he  was  thinking,  another  boy  behind  him 
roared  out  '*  No,  ma'am."  -  Why  not  I "  asked  the 
teacher.  "Because  when  the  sovereign  was  all 
gone,  and  all  the  things  got  with  it  gone  too,  the 
lie  is  there  all  the  same,"  answered  the  boy. 

5189.  SIN,  the  sonrce  of  yanity  and  pride.  A 
young  minister,  addressing  a  rather  fashionable  audi- 
ence, attacked  their  pride  and  extravagance,  as  seen 
in  their  dresses,  ribbons,  ruffles,  chains^  and  jewela 
In  the  afternoon  an  old  minister  preached  power- 
fully on  the  corruption  of  human  nature^  the  enmity 
of  the  soul  towards  Grod,  and  the  necessity  of  a  new 
heart.  In  the  evening,  as  they  sat  together  in 
private,  the  young  minister  said,  "  Father  D.,  why 
do  you  not  preach  against  the  pride  and  vanity  ot 
the  people  for  dressing  so  extravagantly?"  "  Ah, 
son  Timothy,"  replied  the  venerable  man,  "while 
yon  are  trimming  off  the  top  branches  of  the  tree,  I 
am  endeavouring  to  cut  it  up  by  the  roota^  and  then 
the  whole  top  must  die.*' 

5190.  SIN,  to  be  striTsn  with.  As  Father 
Taylor  was  going  away  to  Enrope,  he  gave  the 
church-charge,  and  said,  '*  Brethren,  you'll  of  course 
have  some  quarrel  while  I'm  gone.  Now,  begin  to 
qttarrd  with  your  nns.  I  give  you  full  scope. 
Begin  now,  and  keep  it  up  tiU  I  come  back,  or  till 
you  haven't  one  sin  left" — Life  of  Father  Tayhr. 

5191.  SIN,  Vitality  of.  The  yew-tree  appeals 
to  renew  itself  out  of  its  own  decay  ;  the  decayed 
wood  at  the  centre  of  an  old  yew  is  gradually  formed 
into  rich  vegetable  mould,  and  fresh  verdure  springs 
from  it.  How  like  is  this  to  our  inward  corruptions, 
which  have  a  marvellous  vitality,  so  that  one  tin 
feeds  upon  the  death  of  another  I  If  we  are  cured 
of  some  one  fault,  we  grow  proud  of  the  amend- 
ment; or  if  we  perceive  ourselves  to  be  in  the 
wrong  and  strive  against  the  evil,  we  are  too  apt 
to  despond  and  become  unbelieving.  So  pride  and 
unbelief,  two  master  evils,  grow  out  of  the  decay 
of  other  sins. — Spurgeon. 

5192.  SIN,  Wages  of.  Walking  in  the  country, 
I  went  into  a  bam,  where  I  found  a  thresher  at  his 
work.  I  addressed  him  in  the  words  of  Solomon 
**  In  all  labour  there  is  profit."    Leaning  upon  his 
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6ail,  with  great  energj  he  answered,  "Sir,  that 
is  the  truth  ;  bat  there  is  one  objection  to  it ;  I 
have  long  laboured  in  the  service  of  sin,  but  I  have 
got  no  profit  by  my  labours." — Hev.  W.  Jay. 

6193.  BIN,  Wedded  ta  When  the  physicians 
told  Theotimus,  that  except  he  abstained  from 
drunkennness  and  licentiousness  he  would  lose  his 
eyes,  his  heart  was  so  wedded  to  his  sins  that  he 
answered,  "  2'hen  farewdl,  sweet  liffhL*' 

6194.  SIN,  will  be  sure  to  find  us  out.  Do  you 
remember  that  poem  of  Southey's  about  Sir  Ralph 
the  Rover  1  On  the  east  of  Scotland,  near  Arbroath, 
in  the  old  days,  a  good  man  had  placed  a  float 
with  a  bell  attached  on  the  dangerous  luchcape 
Rock,  so  that  the  mariners  hearing  it  might  keep 
away.  This  Sir  Ralph  the  Rover,  in  a  moment  of 
devUry,  cut  away  both  float  and  bell.  It  was  a 
cruel  thing  to  do.  Years  passed.  Sir  Ralph  roamed 
over  many  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  end  he 
returned  to  Scotland.  As  he  neared  the  coast  a 
»torm  arose.  Where  was  he?  Wiiere  was  the 
ship  drifting?  Oh  that  he  knew  where  he  was! 
Oh  that  he  could  hear  the  bell  on  the  Inchcape 
Rock  !  But  years  ago,  in  his  sinful  folly,  he,  with 
his  own  hands,  had  cut  it  away.  Hark  I  to  that 
grating  sound  heard  amid  the  storm,  felt  amid  the 
breakers ;  the  ship  is  struck ;  the  rock  penetrates 
her,  she  goos  to  pieces,  and  with  curses  of  rage 
and  despair,  the  sinner's  sin  has  found  him  out ; 
he  sinks  to  rise  no  more  until  the  great  day  of  judg- 
ment— Hev.  G,  Littiw/,  LL.B. 

6198.  SIN,  will  find  men  out.  I  was  once 
applied  to  by  a  stranger  for  a  sight  of  a  letter 
which  I  had  received  calumniating  his  character. 
I  looked  nt  the  man  and  pitied  him,  and  coolly 
replied,  "It  would  be  a  breach  of  the  common 
principles  of  society  to  show  confidential  letters 
written  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  our  doing  people 
good."  He  retorted,  "  I  demand  a  sight  of  it,  sir, 
as  an  act  of  justice  due  to  an  injured  man."  I 
replied,  "  How  did  you  know  that  I  had  received 
a  letter  concerning  you  ?  "  "  Know  ! "  eaid  he  ;  "  it 
was  impossible  not  to  know  it ;  your  language  and 
manner  were  so  pointed. "  I  rejoined,  "  Do  not  be 
too  positive ;  you  have  been  deceived  before  now,  I 
suppose ;  you  mHy  be  so  again."  "  It  is  not  possible," 
said  he ;  "  you  described  the  sin  in  the  clearest  lan- 
guage, and  looking  me  in  the  face,  and  pointing  towards 
me,  you  said,  *  Sinner,  be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you 
out.'  I  therefore  expect  from  you,  sir,  as  a  Christian 
minister,  that  you  will  give  me  a  sight  of  the  letter, 
that  I  may  know  its  contents  and  repel  its  charge." 
I  observed,  "  I  do  not  know  your  name ;  to  my 
knowledge  I  never  saw  you  before  ;  and  as  you  have 
not  told  me  in  what  part  of  the  sermon  it  was  I  was 
so  pointed,  if  I  show  you  any  letter  I  may  show 
you  the  wrong  one  ;  I  shall,  therefore,  certainly  not 
exhibit  any  of  my  letters  to  you,  nor  satisfy  you 
whether  I  have  received  any  one  about  you,  till  you 
describe  the  case  alluded  to."  He  hesitated,  but 
afterwards  described  the  sin  of  which  he  was  ac- 
cused. When  he  had  finisihed,  looking  him  full  in 
his  eyes,  assuming  a  solemn  attitude,  and  using 
a  grave  and  serious  tone  of  voice,  I  said,  "  Can  you 
look  me  full  in  the  face,  as  you  must  your  Judge  at 
the  great  day  of  God,  and  declare  that  yon  are  inno- 
cent of  this  sin  laid  to  your  charge  ?  "  He  trembled, 
turned  pale,  his  voice  faltered,  and,  summoning  up 
bis  remaining  courage,  he  said,  *'  I  am  not  bound  to 


make  any  man  my  confessor ;  and  if  I  were  guilty, 
no  man  has  a  right  to  hold  me  up  to  public  obser- 
vation, as  you  have  done."  Softening  my  tone,  I 
said,  "  Do  you  believe  the  passage  I  cited — '  Be  swrt 
your  sin  vtilljind  you  out* — is  the  word  of  God!' 
He  said,  "It.'may  be."  "Surely  it  is,"  said  L 
"  He  that  made  the  ear,  shall  He  not  hear  ?  He 
that  made  the  eye,  shall  He  not  see?  Can  He 
have  any  difficulty  in  bringing  your  sin  to  light! 
Now  I  will  tell  you  honestly  /  never  received  any 
letter  or  infoi'mation  <ibout  you  lohateverf  but  I  am 
persuaded  your  sin  has  found  you  out ;  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Word  is  one  method  by  which  God  makes 
men's  sins  find  them  out.  Let  me  entreat  you 
seriously  to  consider  your  state  and  character.  Who 
can  tell  ? — God  may  have  intended  this  sermon  for 
your  good  ;  He  may  mean  to  have  mercy  on  you ; 
this  may  be  the  means  of  saving  your  neck  from  the 
gallows,  and  your  soul  from  hell ;  but  you  are  not 
there  yet,  there  still  is  hope."  He  held  down  his 
head,  clenched  his  hands  one  into  the  other,  and 
burstins;  into  tears,  said,  "  I  never  met  with  any* 
thing  like  this.  I  am  certainly  obliged  to  you  for 
your  friendship.  I  am  guilty,  and  hope  this  con- 
versation will  be  of  essential  advantage  to  me  I " 
— Rev,  Mr,  Enylish  [condensed), 

6196.  SINS,  avoided.  When  Venice  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Austrians,  those  alien  tyrants  swarmed 
in  every  quarter ;  but  the  Venetians  hated  them  to 
the  last  degree,  aud  showed  their  enmity  upon  all 
occasions.  Wlien  the  Austrian  officers  sat  down  at 
any  of  the  tables  in  the  square  of  St  Mark,  where 
the  Venetians  delight  on  summer  evenings  to  eat 
their  ices  and  drink  their  coffee,  the  company  would 
immediately  rise  and  retire,  showing  by  their  with- 
drawal that  they  abhorred  their  oppressors.  After 
this  fashion  will  every  true  Christian  treat  his  inbred 
sins ;  he  will  not  be  happy  under  their  power,  nor 
tolerate  their  dominion,  nor  show  them  favour.  If 
he  cannot  expel  them,  he  wUl  not  indulge  theviu^^ 
Spurgeon. 

6197.  SINS,  covered.  They  tell  us  that  cloth 
which  has  been  dyed  red  can  never  be  restored  to  , 
its  original  purity.  But  when  a  piece  of  red  cloth 
is  viewed  through  ruby  glass,  the  colour  is  lost,  and 
it  appears  white.  So  sins — red  like  crimson — are 
white  as  wool  when  the  blood  of  Christ  ia  inter- 
posed.— W.  P. 

6198.  SINS,  hard  to  destroy.  A  cat  once  sprang 
at  my  lips  while  I  was  talking,  and  bit  me  savagely. 
My  friend  in  whose  house  it  occurred  decreed  that 
the  poor  creature  should  die.  The  sentence  he 
executed  personally,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and 
threw  the  carcass  away.  To  his  surprise,  the  cat 
walked  into  the  house  the  next  day.  Often  and 
often  have  I  vowed  death  to  some  evil  propensity, 
and  have  fondly  dreamed  that  the  sentence  was 
fulfilled  ;  but,  alas  !  in  weaker  moments  I  have  had 
sad  cause  to  know  that  the  iinful  tendency  itUt 
iurvived. — Spurgeon, 

6199.  SINS,  hidden.  A  lady,  whose  portrait  had 
often  been  successfully  taken  before,  paid  a  visit  one 
day  to  the  photographer's  for  the  purpose  of  having 
a  new  one  taken.  After  she  had  sat  for  it  in  the 
usual  way,  the  photographer  retired  with  the  plate 
to  examine  the  picture  which  the  sun's  light  had 
drawn  there,  but  as  the  lines  gradually  developed 
in  the  diemioal  bath  a  strange  sight  was  reveaiML 
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lo  the  portrait  the  lady's  face  appeared  covered  with 
a  number  of  dark  spots ;  but  yet  no  one  looking  at 
her  that  day  was  able  to  detect  the  slightest  trace 
of  them  in  her  face  1  But  the  next  day  the  ex- 
planation came.  The  ipoU  had  then  become  dit- 
tinetly  visiUe,  The  lady  was  ill  of  smallpox,  of 
which  she  died.  The  faint  yellow  of  the  spots,  some 
time  before  human  eyes  could  discern  it,  had  been 
marked  by  the  pure  light  of  the  sun,  and  traced  in 
darkened  spots  in  that  inexorably  true  picture 
diawn  on  the  photographic  plate,  revealing  the 
horrible  disease  that  already,  though  as  yet  invis- 
ible to  human  eyes,  was  seated  there. — Biblieal 
Trtaiury. 

6300.  SINS,  how  God  deali  with.  A  woman 
came  to  a  minister  one  day  carrying  a  bundle  of  wet 
sand.  '*  Do  you  see  what  this  is,  sir  ? "  said  she. 
"Yes,"  was  the  reply ;  " it  is  wet  sand."  "But  do 
you  know  what  it  means  t "  "I  do  not  know  ex- 
actly what  you  mean  by  it,  woman ;  what  is  it  ?  *' 
**  Ah,  sir,"  she  said,  "  that's  me  ;  and  the  multitude 
of  my  sins  cannot  be  numbered."  And  then  she 
exclaimed,  *'  O  wretched  creature  that  I  am  !  how 
can  such  a  wretch  as  I  ever  be  saved  I "  *'  Where 
did  you  get  the  sand  t "  asked  the  minister.  "  At 
the  Beacon."  *<  Go  back,  then,  to  the  Beacon.  Take 
a  spade  with  you  ;  dig,  dig,  and  raise  a  great  mound ; 
shovel  it  up  as  high  as  ever  you  can,  then  leave  it 
there.  Take  your  stand  by  the  sea-shore,  and  watch 
the  effect  of  the  waves  upon  the  heap  of  sand" 
*'  Ah,  sir,"  she  exclaimed,  *'  I  see  what  yon  mean 
~the  blood,  the  blood,  the  blood  of  Christy  it 
would  wash  it  all  away." 

5201.  SINS,  how  thoy  should  bo  treatod.  A 
great  warrior  was  once  persuaded  by  his  enemies  to 
put  on  a^beautiful  robe,  which  they  presented  him. 
Not  suspecting  their  design,  he  wrapped  himself 
tightly  in  it,  but  in  a  few  moments  found  that  it 
was  coated  on  the  inside  with  a  deadly  poison.  It 
stuck  to  his  flesh  as  if  it  had  been  glued.  The 
poison  entered  into  his  flesh,  so  that,  in  trying  to 
throw  off  the  doak,  he  was  left  torn  and  bleeding. 
But  did  he  for  that  reason  hesitate  about  taking  it 
off?  Did  he  stop  to  think  whether  it  was  painful 
or  not  f  Did  he  say,  "  Let  me  wait  and  think  about 
it  a  while  I "  No ;  he  had  more  sense  than  that 
He  tore  U  qf  at  onee,  and  threw  it  from  him,  and 
hastened  away  from  it  to  the  physician.  Sinner, 
this  is  the  way  you  must  treat  your  sins  if  you 
would  be  saved.  They  have  gone  into  your  souL 
If  you  let  them  alone  you  pexish.  You  must  not 
fear  the  pain  of  repentance.  You  should  cast  them 
from  you  as  poison,  and  hasten  away  by  faith  to 
Jesus  Christ,  the  only  Physician  who  can  cure  you, 
by  His  own  blood  applied  to  your  hearts.  Do  this 
or  your  sins  will  consume  you  like  fire. — Biehop 
Meade, 

0202.  SINS,  Little.  Did  yon  ever  see  an  oyster- 
shell,  the  whole  shell,  without  an  oyster  in  it  ?  How 
did  the  oyster  get  out?  The  oyster-man  did  not 
take  it  out  with  his  knife,  for  the  two  parts  of  the 
shell  are  still  together.  If  you  look  you  will  see 
there  is  a  small  hole  in  the  top  of  the  shelL  How 
came  this  ?  A  little  creature,  called  a  whelk,  made 
it  This  animal  has  an  instrument  like  a  small 
auger  or  gimlet.  With  this  it  bores  a  hole  into  the 
shell  of  the  oyster.  Then  it  sucks  the  oyster  through 
the  hole,  and  little  by  little  eats  it  up.  The  whelk 
is  little^  but  it  does  great  harm.    If  we  want  to  save 


the  oysters  we  must  kill  the  whelks.  If  we  wish 
to  have  any  grapes  we  must  take  the  foxes,  the 
little  foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines. 

6208.  SINS,  little,  Danger  of.  A  famous  mby 
was  offered  to  this  country.  The  report  of  the 
crown  jeweUer  was,  that  it  was  the  finest  he  had 
ever  seen  or  heard  of,  but  that  one  of  its  facets  was 
slightly  fractured.  The  result  was^  that  almost 
invisible  flaw  reduced  its  value  by  thousands  of 
pounds,  and  U  vxu  rejected  from  the  regallA  of 
England. — OraearL 

6204.  SnsrS,  Uttle,  Power  of.  A  merchant  of 
San  Francisco,  during  the  infant  days  of  the  Stats 
of  California,  having  escaped  disastrous  fires,  grew 
rich  and  prosperous.  He  built  a  fine  warehouse, 
partly  upon  solid  rock  and  partly  upon  piles,  as  it 
was  convenient  to  have  a  portion  of  his  establish- 
ment extend  over  the  water  of  the  harbour.  One 
night  a  me^isenger  came  to  him  with  the  intelligence 
that  the  whole  concern  had  fallen  to  the  ground, 
and  that  bales  and  boxes  of  merchandise  were 
thrown  into  the  water.  What  was  the  cause  ?  A 
worm,  a  mere  mite  when  young,  but  nearly  as  large 
as  one's  finger  when  grown,  and  growing  most 
rapidly,  and  multiplying  in  almost  incredible  num- 
bers, had  entered  the  piles.  They  had  eompletdy 
honeycombed  the  interior,  rendering  them  incapable 
of  sustaining  any  weight.  Is  not  this  like  little 
sins?  Does  not  one  beget  another,  and  then 
another,  multiplying  to  an  alarming  extent  ? 

6206.  SINS,  of  presiimption.  Dr.  Parker  was 
once  speaking  of  Hns  of  premmpiion^  **  Deliberate, 
wilful  sin — what  is  it?  It  is  a  shut  hand,  > 
clenched  fist,  an  upraised  arm,  the  muscles  to  their 
full  tension,  and  the  object  Ood  Almighty's  face," 
he  said.  A  thrill  passed  through  the  audience; 
there  was  a  deep-drawn  sigh  audible  in  every 
direction ;  and  I  must  confess  that  never  before  had 
I  such  an  idea  of  sin — presumptuous  sin  against 
God.—/.  B,  OougK 

6200.  SINS,  Beoord  of:  It  is  said  that  the  Bank 
of  France  has  an  invisible  studio  in  a  gallery  behind 
the  cashiers,  so  that,  at  a  signal  from  one  of  them, 
any  suspected  customer  can  instantly  have  his  pic- 
ture taken  without  his  own  knowledge.  So  our  sins 
and  evil  deeds  may  be  registered  against  us,  and  we 
ourselves  altogether  unconscious  of  the  fact — B. 

6207.  SINS,  Small,  and  their  results.  How  the 
world  was  agape  when  it  came  out  that  a  neglected 
handful  of  some  foreign  aquatic  seed  dropped  into 
one  of  our  English  cansJs  had  grown  and  gradually 
multiplied,  until  miles  were  being  choked  up  with 
the  pestiferous  weed  ;  and  just  so  "  small  sins  "  have 
this  very  principle  of  growth  and  increase,  growing 
with  our  growt>. — Rev.  A.  B.  Oronrt, 

6208.  SINS,  The  most  attractive,  the  most 
deadly.  It  is  notable  that  nearly  all  the  poisonous 
fungi  are  scarlet  or  speckled,  and  the  wholesome 
ones  brown  or  grey,  as  if  to  show  us  that  things 
rising  out  of  darkness  and  decay  are  always  most 
deadly  when  they  are  well  dressed. — RiukUu 

6209.  SINCEBIT7,  leading  to  God  and  duty. 

Not  long  ago  a  certain  man,  who  had  repeatedly 
and  openly  avowed  himself  a  disbeliever  in  Chris* 
tianity,  in  worship^  and  in  the  very  being  of  a  Grod 
—of  active  powers,  large  intelligence,  and  an  average 
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oonseienoe — hegtai  to  see  the  troth  he  had  eo  lo&g 
kept  covered  up.  He  began  to  believe  himself  mis- 
taken, and  to  think  that  God,  and  the  law  of  God, 
and  Revelation,  and  the  Future  Life,  might  be 
realities  after  all.  It  was  borne  in,  strongly,  irre- 
sistibly; he  hardly  knew  how,  except  as  he  did 
know  and  see  that  it  was  through  the  sympathies 
and  intercessions  of  some  about  him  that  he  loved 
and  trusted.  He  was  troubled  to  agony.  Such 
inward  revolutions  aa  that  do  not  come  about  with- 
out straining  the  sensitive  parts  of  the  soul,  breaking 
up  the  frozen  fountains  of  penitence  and  self -r^roach, 
and  shaking  the  whole  nature  with  pain.  Dealing 
quite  honestly  with  himself,  he  went  into  solitude 
and  prayed.  He  prayed  only  this,  that  if  there  vxu 
a  Oodf  he  might  know  ana  hdieve  in  Him,  He 
prayed  rather  into  the  wide  heavens  than  to  a 
Heavenly  Father.  But  after  this  first  and  single 
act  towards  his  Maker,  he  said,  "  I  know  little  yet 
of  religion  ;  there  is  evidently  something  here  that 
I  never  dreamed  of  yet ;  but  if  I  am  going  to  pray 
to  Grod,  I  must  settle  my  difficulties  with  my  fellow- 
man.  There  is  my  former  partner  in  business, 
whom  I  quarrelled  with  a  year  ago,  and  whom  I 
have  been  hating  ever  since ;  the  first  thing  for  me 
to  do  now  is  to  go  and  confess  my  wrong,  and  be  at 
peace  with  him.  No  more  prayers  till  that  is  done ; 
no  falsities  left  behind ;  no  sins  reserved ;  a  clean 
beginning  or  no  religion."  He  went  to  his  partner, 
and  was  forgiven,  and  forgave.  He  went  to  his 
God,  and  was  sure  he  was  forgiven  there  ;  and  then 
he  went  on  into  a  sound,  consistent,  spiritual  life. 
Old  things  passed  away,  and  all  things  became  new. 
This  is  Christianity. — Huntington. 

6S10.  8IHCERIT7,  Meaning  of.  In  the  palmy 
days  of  Roman  prosperity,  when  her  merchants 
lived  in  their  marble  palaces  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  there  was  a  sort  of  emulation  in  the  gran- 
deur and  artistic  adornment  of  their  dwellings. 
Good  sculptors  were  eagerly  sought  after  and  em- 
ployed. But  tricks  were  sometimes  practised  then 
as  now ;  thus,  if  the  sculptor  came  upon  a  flaw  in 
the  marble,  or  chipped  a  piece  out  by  accident,  he 
bad  a  carefully  prepared  wax  with  which  he  filled 
in  the  chink,  and  so  carefully  fixed  it  as  to  be  im- 
perceptible. In  process  of  time,  however,  heat  or 
damp  would  affect  the  wax,  and  reveal  its  presence 
there.  The  consequeuce  was,  that  when  new  con- 
tracts were  made  for  commissioned  works  of  art,  a 
clause  was  added  to  the  effect  that  they  were  to  be 
nne  cerA,  or  without  cement.  Hence  we  have  here 
a  word-picture  of  great  moral  significance. — Rev,  J. 
Teseeyman, 

5211.  SINCEBIT7,  teatod.  An  old  Methodist 
preacher  once  offered  the  following  prayer  in  a 
prayer-meeting : — *'  Lord,  help  us  to  trust  Tliee  with 
our  souls."  "Amen,"  was  responded  by  many 
Toices.  "Lord,  help  us  to  trast  Thee  with  our 
bodies."  "Amen,"  was  responded  with  as  much 
warmth  as  ever.  "  Lord,  help  u$  to  trutt  Thee  mih 
our  money  ;  "  but  to  this  petition  the  "  Amen  "  was 
not  forthcoming.  Is  it  not  strange  that  when 
religion  touches  some  men's  pockets  it  cools  their 
ardour  at  once  and  seals  their  lips  f 

6212.  SINFUL  heart.  No  room  for  Ood  in. 
Trayellers  tell  us  that  there  is  a  tribe  in  Africa  so 
given  to  superstition  that  they  fill  their  huts  and 
hovels  with  so  many  idols  that  they  do  not  even 
leave  room  for  their  families.    How  many  men 


there  are  who  fill  their  hearts  with  the  idola  of  sin, 
so  that  there  is  no  room  for  the  living  Grod,  or  for 
any  of  His  holy  principles  !  " — John  Rate. 

6213.  SINFUL  pleasures,  Image  of.  Manfred, 
the  lord  of  Fuenza,  after  many  croelties,  turned 
friar.  Reconciling  himself  to  those  whom  he  had 
so  often  opposed,  to  celebrate  the  renewal  of  their 
friendship,  he  invited  them  to  a  magnificent  ban- 
quetb  At  the  ekid  of  the  dinner  the  horn  blew  to 
announce  the  dessert ;  but  it  was  the  signal  of  this 
dissimulating  conspirator !— and  the  fruits  which 
that  day  were  served  to  his  guests  were  armed 
men,  who,  rushing  in,  immolated  their  victims. — J. 
lyitraeli. 

6214.  8IN0INQ,  CongregationaL  One  Sunday 
morning,  about  ten  years  ago,  I  was  walking  with 
him  (Dr.  Lowell  Mason)  from  his  house  on  the 
mountain-side  at  Orange  down  through  a  strip  of 
grand  old  woods  in  the  vallev,  on  our  way  to  wor- 
ship in  the  quaint  stone  Gongregationai  chapel 
which  he  had  helped  to  found.  We  were  talking 
of  the  sublimity  of  congregational  singing  as  com- 
pared with  the  mere  prettiness  of  quartette  singing. 
Suddenly  stopping,  he  said,  in  his  abrupt,  striking 
way,  "  This  is  congregational  singins  ;  these  grand 
old  trees,  this  tangled  wildwood.  Yonder  giwden, 
with  its  flowers  and  evergreens  of  formal  cut,  is 
quartette  singing.  Which  of  these  two  places 
would  we  choose  as  aids  to  worship)" — 0.  M 
Cody. 

6216.  SINQINO,  Lore  of.  At  a  gathering  of 
children  on  Christmas  Day  a  gentleman  present 
related  a  very  interesting  incident : — ^A  little  girl, 
but  three  years  of  age,  was  very  curious  to  know 
why  Ghristouis  evergreens  were  so  much  used,  and 

what  they  were  intended  to  signify.    So  Mr.  L 

told  her  the  story  of  the  babe  of  Bethlehem — of  the 
child  whose  name  was  Jesus.  The  little  questioner 
was  just  beginning  to  give  yoice  to  the  music  that 

was  in  her  heart ;  and  after  Mr.  L concluded 

the  narrative,  she  looked  up  in  his  face  and  asked, 
"Did  Jesus  singf"  Who  had  ever  thought  of 
that  ?  If  you  look  at  Matt  xxvi  80,  you  will  find 
almost  conclusive  proof  that  Jesus  sang  with  His 
disciples.  Is  not  that  encouragement  for  us  to 
sing — not  with  the  understanding  only,  but  with 
the  heart  also  t 

6216.  SINNER,  A  anperior.  I  remember  a 
gentleman  taking  exception  to  an  address  based 
upon  the  words  of  God  concerning  Jew  and  Gen- 
tUe,  that  both  are  guilty  hefore  God,  I  remarked, 
"Bat  the  Word  of  God  distinctly  says,  *  There  is 
uo  difference :  for  all  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of 
the  glory  of  God ' "  (Rom.  iii.  22,  28).  My  friend 
replied,  "Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  an  honest  man  and  a  dishonest  one, 
between  an  intemperate  man  and  a  sober  man  ?  " 
<'No,"  I  remarked;  "I  did  not  affirm  that  there 
was  no  room  for  comparison  between  such  cases ; 
but  my  position  is,  that  if  two  men  were  standing 
here  together,  one  an  intemperate  man  and  the 
other  a  sober  man,  I  should  say  of  the  one, '  This 
man  is  an  intemperate  sinner,  the  other  is  a  sober 
sinner.'  "  My  friend  did  not  know  how  to  meet  the 
difficulty,  but  answered,  "  Well,  I  don't  like  such 
teaching."  Very  quietly  I  replied,  "Then  I  will 
make  some  concession,  and  meet  your  difficultjr.  I 
will  admit  that  many  are  '  superior  linners^  and 
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that  yon  are  a  miperior  sinner."  I  shall  not  soon 
forget  my  friend's  expression  of  countenance  when 
be  had  taken  stock  of  the  argument — Uenrg 
Variey. 

5217.  8INNEB,  and  God.  A  bnrglar,  not  long 
ago,  rifled  an  unoccupied  dwelling  by  the  seaside. 
He  ransacked  the  rooms,  and  heaped  his  plunder  in 
the  parlour.  There  were  evidences  that  here  he  sat 
down  to  rest.  On  a  bracket  in  the  comer  stood 
a  marble  bust  of  Guide's  "Kcce  Homo"~Christ 
crowned  with  thorns.  The  guilty  man  had  taken 
it  in  his  hands  and  examined  it.  It  bore  the  mai-ks 
of  his  fingers,  but  he  replaced  it  wiik  iUfwot  turned 
to  th$  wall,  as  if  he  would  not  have  even  the  sight- 
less eyes  of  the  marble  Saviour  look  upon  his  deeds 
of  infamy.  So  the  first  act  of  the  first  sinner  was 
to  hide  himself  at  the  sound  of  God's  voice. — Pro- 
feuor  PhdpB, 

6218.  8INNEB,  and  hatred  to  GhrisUaiii^. 
Before  he  (Photsia,  a  Chinese  convert)  was  a  Chris- 
tian he  set  his  heart  on  a  concubine,  according  to 
native  custom.  His  wife  strongly  opposed.  Since 
he  became  a  Christian  her  superstitious  horror  is 
so  great  that  she  sajrs,  "  Welcome  to  the  concubine, 
if  only  you  will  renounce  Christianity  1  ** — JUv,  J. 
Sadler,  Amoy. 

0219.  8INNEB,  and  the  IOT0  of  Ood.  A  gay 
vot8>ry  of  fashion  in  Paris,  a  woman  of  this  world, 
living  for  it,  and  giving  herself  up  to  it,  was  slightly 
indisposed  and  lying  in  bed,  when  her  sisters  came  in 
full  of  merriment  and  laughter.  "  Have  you  heard," 
said  they,  "  the  last  joke  ?  "  *<  No  ;  what  is  it  ?  " 
*'  Oh  I  there  is  a  mad  fellow  come  over  from  England, 
preaching  what  he  calls  *  the  gospel ;  *  he  preaches 
in  English,  and  one  of  the  French  jxuteun  interprets 
for  him.  It  is  the  most  ridiculous  thing  out.  We 
are  going  to  hear  him."  By-and-by  they  were  gone ; 
and  as  this  poor  girl  was  Iving  alone  in  her  bed 
there  came  into  her  heart,  she  did  not  know  why, 
an  indescribable  desire  to  go  too.  She  rang  her 
bell  for  her  maid,  and  said,  **  I  want  yon  to  dress 
me."  The  servant  looked  surprised,  and  said,  ''You 
are  not  fit  to  get  up,  Ma*am."  '*  Never  mind  ;  send 
for  a  carriage."  The  servant  expostulated,  but  she 
drove  to  the  hall.  There  was  but  one  vacant  seat, 
just  in  front  of  the  platform,  and  she  was  shown 
into  it  There  was  a  dead  silence  as  the  strange 
preacher  came  to  the  front  of  the  platform,  and 
looked  her  full  in  the  face.  He  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  as  she  looked  up  wondering,  her  eye 
met  his.  Gazing  at  her,  as  though  he  would  read 
the  secrets  of  her  heart,  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
" Poor  sinner  1  God  loves  thee."  **  I  do  not  know," 
she  afterwards  stated,  *'  what  more  he  said.  I  sat 
there  sobbing  as  if  my  heart  was  broken.  As  I  sat 
there,  it  seemed  as  though  my  whole  life  passed 
before  me — ^a  loveless,  godless  life.  I  had  turned 
my  back  on  God,  lived  for  the  world,  lived  for 
pleasure,  lived  in  sin.  That  voice  kept  ringing  in 
my  ears  over  and  over  again.  I  could  hear  nothing 
else :  *  Poor  sinner  I  God  loves  thee.'  How  I  got 
out  of  the  room  I  do  not  know.  I  found  myself 
by-and-by  kneeling  at  my  own  bedside.  At  lo^t, 
conscidhs  of  my  own  utter  unworthinoss  ;  I  dared  to 
look  up,  and  I  cried  out, '  O  my  God,  if  Thou  lovest 
me,  I  have  never  loved  Thee  before ;  but  now, 
from  this  time.  I  take  Thee  at  Thy  word  ;  I  trust 
Thy  love  ;  I  cast  myself  on  Thy  love.' "  Then  the 
world  faded  away  from  her;  its  attractions  lost 


their  charm ;  the  empty  gaieties  of  life  in  ^rbxch 
she  had  been  living  passed  away  like  a  dream  of  the 
morning  ;  and  she  went  on  her  way  a  new  woman, 
bom  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incor- 
ruptible, by  the  received  love  of  God. — (JlerieaL 
library  {eondemcd), 

0220.  SINNEBk  Ckiming  to  Chrirt  %m.  A  great 
monarch  was  accustomed  on  certain  set  occasions 
to  entertain  all  the  beggars  of  the  city.  Around 
him  were  placed  his  courtiers,  all  clothed  in  rich 
apparel ;  the  beggars  sat  at  the  same  table  in 
their  rags  of  poverty.  Now  it  came  tu  pass  that 
on  a  certain  day  one  of  the  courtiers  had  spoiled 
his  silken  apparel,  so  that  he  dared  not  put  it  on, 
and  he  felt,  **  I  cannot  go  to  the  king's  feast  to-day, 
for  my  robe  is  foul."  He  sat  weeping  till  the 
thought  struck  him,  "To-morrow,  when  the  king 
holds  his  feast,  some  will  come  as  courtiers  happily 
decked  in  their  beautiful  array,  but  others  will 
come  and  be  made  quite  as  welcome  who  will  be 
dressed  in  rags.  Well,  well,"  said  he,  "  so  lung  as 
I  may  see  the  king's  face  and  sit  at  the  royal  table, 
I  will  enter  among  the  beggars."  So,  without  mourn- 
ing because  he  had  lost  his  silken  habit,  he  put  on 
the  rags  of  a  beggar,  and  he  taw  tfie  king's  face  at 
well  at  if  he  hcui  worn  hit  tcarlet  and  Jine  linen. 
My  soul  has  done  this  full  many  a  time,  when  her 
evidences  of  salvation  have  been  dim ;  and  I  bid 
you  do  the  same  when  you  are  in  like  case :  if  you 
cannot  come  to  Jesus  as  a  saint,  come  as  a  sinner ; 
only  do  come  with  simple  faith  to  Him,  and  you 
shsll  receive  joy  and  peaoe. — Spurgeon. 

0221.  SnVNEB,  Daager  ol    In  our  country  there 
were  two  millers,  who  used  to  take  charge  of  a  mill 
on  a  stream,  the  one  relieving  the  other.     One  of 
them  used  to  row  down  the  stream  at  night,  within 
about  a  hundred  yards  of  the  dam,  hitch  the  boat, 
and  then  go  into  the  mill  and  take  his  comrade's 
place,  while  he  would  take  the  boat  and  row  up  the 
stream  to  his  home.     One  night,  as  he  was  coming 
to  relieve  the  other  as  usual,  he  fell  asleep,  when  aU 
of  a  sudden  the  noise  of  the  waters  rushing  over 
the  dam  woke  him,  and  in  an  instant  he  realised 
his  periloiu  position,  and  seizing  the  oars,  began  to 
puU  against  the  current  for  his  life  ;  but  it  was  too 
late.     He  knew  full  well  that  if  he  went  over  that 
dam  it  was  sure  and  instant  destruction.    So  he 
tried  to  swing  his  boat  to  the  shore,  but  nearer 
and  nearer  he  went  to  the  dam.     At  last,  with  a 
despairing  effort,  he  got  alongside  the  steep  and 
rocky  bank,  and  laid  hold  of  a  twig.    With  this  he 
tried  to  pull  himself  up,  but  he  felt  it  giving  way, 
and  he  dared  not  try  again,  and  could  not  find 
another.    All  he  could  do  was  to  clutch  it,  and  bold 
on  by  it,  and  raise  a  cry  for  help.     '*  Belp !  hdp  I 
help  I"  be  shouted.    He  had  no  other  hope  for  life. 
And  when,  at  last,  that  cry  of  distress  was  heard, 
and,   having   heard   it»   ropes  were    brought  and 
anxiously  let  down  over  the  rocks  below  which  he 
was  holding  on,   he  let  go  the  twig.     And  the 
moment  he  let  go  the  twig  and  laid  hold  of  the 
ropes  they  began  to  pull  away,  and  lifted  him  safely 
up  out  of  the  jaws  of  death.     Now,  bear  in  mind^ 
God  will  always  hear  your  cry.     God's  ear  has  not 
grown  deaf,  nor  His  arm  grown  short,  that  He  can- 
not save.    The  rope  is  as  long  to-night  as  it  has 
ever  been,  and  that  rope  is  Christ  Himself.    Let  go 

Sour  own  twig  and  lay  hold  of  the  rope  of  eternal 
fe,  which  is  Christ — Moody, 
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6222.  SINNER,  HloBtration  of.  When  the  Bas- 
tile  was  about  to  be  destroyed,  a  prisoner  was 
bronght  out  who  had  long  been  lying  in  one  of  its 
gloomy  celln.  Instead  of  joyfully  welcoming  the 
liberty  which  was  granted  to  hitn,  strange  to  say, 
be  entreated  that  he  might  be  taken  back  to  his 
dungeon.  It  was  so  long  since  he  had  seen  the  light, 
that  his  eye  could  not  endure  the  glare  of  the  sun. 
Besides  this,  his  friends  were  all  dead,  ho  had  no 
home,  and  his  limbs  refused  to  move.  His  chief 
desire  now  was,  that  he  might  die  in  the  dark 
prison  where  so  long  he  had  been  a  captive^ — 
DentoiL 

6228.  SINNER^  in  what  Mb  guilt  oonrists.  If 
I  ask  my  little  boy,  who  is  but  five  years  old,  to 
repeat  the  multiplication -table,  he  is  perfectly  ex- 
cusable in  answering,  "I  don't  know.  I  am  not 
old  enough  to  learn  it."  But  if  I  ask  him  at 
twenty  years  of  age  to  repeat  the  table,  and  he  can- 
not do  it,  then  his  ignorance  would  be  his  fault  and 
his  disgrace.  It  was  not  his  fault  to  be  born  in 
ignorance  of  the  multiplication-table ;  but  it  would 
be  his  fault  to  remain  so.  He  had  a  free  choice 
between  instruction  and  ignorance ;  his  disgrace 
would  be  that  he  chose  not  to  learn.  Precisely  so 
is  it  with  every  sinner.  His  guilt  does  nut  consist 
in  his  being  born  sinful,  but  in  his  remaining  tinfuL 
— OuyUr, 

6224.  SINNER,  Pride  o£  A  woman  professing 
to  be  under  deep  conviction  went  to  a  minister j 
crying  aloud  that  she  was  a  sinner  ;  but  when  he 
came  to  examine  her  in  what  point,  though  he  went 
over  and  explained  all  the  ten  commandments,  she 
would  not  own  that  she  had  broken  one  of  them. 

6226.  SINNER,  Ruin  of.  It  is  said  of  some  of 
the  heathen  that,  to  please  their  gods,  they  put 
themselves  to  death  by  going  out  on  a  deep  river  in 
a  little  boat,  and  with  a  vessel  in  their  hand  filling 
it  with  water.  By  degrees  the  boat  becomes  fuller 
and  fuller,  sinks  to  its  edge,  trembles  for  an  instant, 
and  then  goes  down  with  its  poor  deluded  occupant. 
And  this  is  just  what  is  continually  going  on  with 
every  sinner.  Every  day,  every  month,  every  year, 
the  tout  u  filling  with  xin,  till  at  last  it  becomes 
completely  full,  and  sinks  into  everlasting  ruin. 

6226.  SINNER,  Test  of.  A  young  man  once  said 
to  me,  "  I  do  not  thiiik  I  am  a  sinner."  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  be  willing  his  mother  or  sister  should 
know  all  he  had  done  or  said  or  thought — all  his 
motives  and  all  his  desires.  After  a  moment  he 
said,  "No  ;  indeed  I  should  not  like  to  have  them 
know  ;  no,  not  for  the  world."  "Then  oan  you  dare 
to  eay^  in  the  pretence  of  a  lioly  God,  who  knows 
every  thought  of  your  heart,  *  1  do  not  commit  sin '  1 " 

r.  £.  GougK 


6227.  SINNERS,  all  are  welcomed  to  Christ. 
Conversing  about  the  manner  in  which  the  gospel- 
call  is  addressed  to  men,  he  observed,  "  It  has  been 
my  comfort  these  twenty  years,  that  not  only  sen- 
sible sinners,  but  the  matt  ttu/iicl^  are  made  welcome 
to  believe  in  Christ." — Life  of  Rev.  John  Browne  of 
Haddington, 

6228.  SINNERS,  Careless.  My  study-windows 
used  to  overlook  a  rocky  p<iint  on  the  coast  of  Clou- 
oester,  Mass.,  where,  some  years  ago,  a  vessel  wa« 


wrecked  in  a  terrible  snow-storm.  The  villagers 
went  to  the  sailors'  help,  and  at  last  they  succeeded 
in  getting  a  rope  from  the  wreck  to  the  shore ;  and 
all  came  safely  to  land  but  one,  who  refused  to 
come.  A  young  man  went  aboard  the  wreck,  and 
found  this  man  benumbed  and  drunken,  partly  un- 
dressed, and  about  to  get  into  his  berth  for  sleep. 
He  took  him  by  the  shoulders,  forced  him -upon 
deck,  and  sent  him  ashore,  and  in  ten  minutes  the 
wreck  went  to  pieces.  How  many  sinners  are  care- 
less, asleep,  and  wishing  to  remain  in  sin,  ^ven  in 
the  presence  of  the  Saviour  ! 

6229.  SINNERS,  Chief  of.  You  have  heard  of 
stereotype-printing.  When  the  types  are  set  np^ 
they  are  cast — made  a  fixed  thing,  so  that  from  one 
plate  you  can  strike  off  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pages  in  succession,  without  the  trouble  of  setting 
up  the  t^'pes  again.  Paul  says,  "  That  I  might  be 
a  plate  never  worn  out — never  destroyed  ;  from 
which  proof  impressions  may  be  taken  to  the  very 
end  of  time."  What  a  splendid  thought,  that  the 
Apostle  Paul,  having  portrayed  himself  as  the  chief 
of  sinners,  then  portrays  himself  as  having  received 
forgiveness  for  a  grand  and  specific  end,  that  he 
might  be  a  standing  plate  from  which  impressions 
might  be  taken  for  ever,  that  no  man  might  despair 
who  had  read  his  biography  ! — Dr,  Gumming, 

6230.  SINNERS,  Christ  came  to  save.  Think- 
ing how  unworthy,  how  sinful  I  am,  this  other 
thought  came  into  my  mind — "  Make  yourself  as 
black  as  you  may,  you  cannot  make  yoursdf  more 
than  a  sinner;  and  the  gospel  is  for  such  as  you  are 
—for  sinners," — A,  Anderson, 

6231.  SINNERS,  Christ  cannot  forsake  re- 
pentant. I  almost  gave  up  all  hope,  and  resolved 
to  sin  on  and  go  to  hell.  .  .  .  "  If  I  go  to  hell,"  said 
I,  "  I  will  serve  God  there ;  and  since  I  cannot  be 
an  instance  of  His  mercy  in  heaven,  I  will  be  a 
monument  of  His  justice  in  hell ;  and  if  I  show 
forth  His  glory  one  way  or  the  other  I  am  content." 
But  I  soon  recovered  my  ground.  I  thought,  "  Christ 
died  for  all;  therefore  He  died  for  me,*' — Diary  of 
Rev.  J,  Fletcher,  of  Maddey, 

6232.  SINNERS,  Compassion  fcrr.  Robert  Flock- 
hart,  of  Edinburgh,  though  a  lesser  light,  was  a  con- 
stant one,  and  a  fit  example  to  the  bulk  of  Christ's 
street  witnesses.  Every  evening,  in  all  weathers  and 
amid  many  persecutions,  did  this  brave  man  continue 
to  speak  in  the  street  tor  forty-three  years.  Think  of 
that,  and  never  be  discouraged.  When  he  was  tot- 
tering to  the  grave  the  old  soldier  was  still  at  his 
post.  *'  Compassion  to  the  souls  of  men  drove  me," 
said  he,  "  to  the  streets  and  lanes  of  my  native  dty, 
to  plead  with  sinners  and  persuade  them  to  come  to 
Jesus.  The  love  of  Christ  constrained  me.  Neither 
the  hostility  of  the  police,  nor  the  insults  of  Papists, 
Unitarians,  and  the  like  could  move  him  ;  he  rebuked 
error  in  the  plainest  terms,  and  preached  salva- 
tion by  grace  with  all  his  might  So  lately  has  he 
passed  away  that  Edinburgh  remembers  him  still. 
— Spurgcon, 

6238.  SINNERS,  God's  dealings  with.  One  day, 
seeing  some  men  in  a  field,  I  made  my  way  to 
them,  and  found  they  were  cutting  up  the  trunk 
of  an  old  tree.  I  said,  "That  U  slow  work  ;  why 
do  yt}U  not  split  it  asunder  with  the  beetle  and 
wedges!"     *'Ah,"  this  wood  is  so  cross-grained 
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aad  •tabbom  that  it  requires  something  sharper 
than  wedges  to  get  it  to  pieces."  *'  Tes,"  I  replied ; 
"  and  that  is  the  way  Gi<>d  is  obliged  to  deal  with 
obstinate,  cross-graiued  sinners ;  if  they  will  not 
yield  to  one  of  His  instruments,  you  may  depend 
on  it  He  will  make  use  of  another." — 0,  Origg, 

62^4.  8INNEB8,  Help  for.  After  the  Chicago 
fire  took  place  a  great  many  things  were  sent  to  us 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  boxes  thev  came 
in  were  labelled,  *'Porthe  people  who  were  burned 
out ; "  and  all  a  man  had  to  do  was  to  prove  that  he 
had  been  burned  out,  and  he  got  a  share.  So  here 
you  have  but  to  prove  that  you  are  poor  miserable 
sinners,  and  there  is  help  for  you. — Moody, 

6286.  SINNEB8,  how  MTOd.  An  Indian  whose 
heart  had  been  changed  by  the  grace  of  God  was 
asked  by  a  white  man  to  tell  him  how  it  was  done. 
The  Indian  said,  '*  I  cannot  tell  you  ;  but  if  you  will 
go  with  me  into  the  woods  I  will  show  you  how  it 
was  done."  They  went  After  going  some  dis- 
tance the  Indian  stopped,  and  raked  a  number  of 
leaves  together,  and  made  a  circle  of  them.  He 
then  put  a  worm  in  the  middle,  and  set  them  on 
fire.  When  the  worm  felt  the  heat  it  ran  to  one 
side,  but  found  itself  met  by  fira  Then  it  ran  to 
the  other,  and  there  was  fire  there.  After  two  or 
three  trials  of  this  kind,  and  finding  fire  all  round, 
and  that  it  could  not  escape,  the  worm  came  back 
to  the  centre,  and  came  up  in  despair  to  die.  At 
that  moment  the  Indian  caught  up  the  worm  in  his 
hand  and  saved  it  '*  There,"  said  he,  ""ihai  is  the 
way  that  God  did  to  mt,  I  found  myself  a  sinner. 
I  felt  myself  in  danger  of  fire.  I  tried  to  save  myself 
from  wrath.  But  wherever  I  went,  and  whatever  I 
did,  I  found  fire.  I  ran  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
but  there  was  fire.  At  last  I  gave  up  in  despair 
to  die.  I  saw  how  helpless  I  was.  I  looked  up  and 
said, '  Lord  Jesus,  save  a  poor  sinner.'  Then  Jesus 
Christ  took  my  soul  right  up." — Bishop  Meade* 

8236.  8INNEBS,  Heed  of  lympathy  for.  A 
man  once  told  me  his  story.  He  had  unconsciously, 
by  the  exigencies  of  his  life,  been  drawn  into 
the  circulation  of  counterfeit  money.  By  the  way, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  that  done  by  men  who  ao 
not  make  a  business  of  it  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
personal  For  a  man  to  buy  counterfeit  money  on 
purpose  to  circulate  it  is  a  criminal  offence  ;  but  if  a 
man  in  regular  business  finds  that  ten  dollars  have 
been  passed  on  him,  what  does  he  say,  to-morrow, 
when  you  ask  him,  "  Where  is  that  ten  dollars  ?  " 
but  this — "  I  guess  I  let  it  slide."  Now,  in  law 
and  in  morals  that  man  is  a  counterfeiter,  though 
men  do  not  think  so.  This  man  had  served  out  his 
time,  behaving  so  well  as  to  gain  the  approbation 
of  every  officer  in  the  prison ;  and  he  came  back  to 
New  York,  He  did  not  attempt  to  hide  his  his- 
tory. He  was  willing  to  do  anything.  He  had 
commercial  talent  and  tact  He  gave  me  a  history  of 
his  reception  from  store  to  store  by  bis  old  associ- 
ates. Everybody  felt  as  though  he  had  a  loathsome 
disease  upon  him.  Everybody  suspected  him.  No- 
body was  willing  to  trust  him.  After  he  had  tried  a 
year  to  find  something  to  do,  discouraged  and  well- 
nigh  heart-broken  as  he  was,  the  strongest  tempta- 
tions were  held  out  to  him  by  his  old  confederates 
to  go  into  a  life  of  dishonesty.  They  would  show 
him  friendliness.  And  he  said  to  me,  "/  receive 
symptUhyf  Mr.  Beecher,  from  none  hiU  the  teorst 
folks,     I  receive  nothing  but  unkindness  and  suspi- 


cion from  the  best  folks.     What  am  I  going  to 
do  !  "—Beeeher, 

62S7.  8INNEB8,  not  to  be  foxgotten  la  pnaA- 
tog.  The  late  Bev.  Mr.  Brown,  of  Haddington, 
towards  the  close  of  life,  when  his  constitution  waa 
sinking  under  his  multiplied  and  unintennitted 
labours,  preached  on  the  Monday  after  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  Lord's  Supper,  at  Tranent,  a  aeriooa 
and  animated  sermon  from  these  words :  *'  The 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  alL 
Amen."  After  the  service  was  oondnded  by  prayer 
and  pnuse,  and  he  was  just  about  to  dismiss  the 
congregation,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  made 
no  direct  address  to  those  who  were  destitute  of  the 
grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  and  though  worn  out 
by  his  former  exertions,  he,  at  considerable  length, 
and  with  most  intense  earnestness,  represented  the 
horrors  of  their  situation,  and  urged  them  to  have 
recoiuse,  ere  the  season  of  forbearance  was  past^  to 
the  rich  and  sovereign  grace  of  the  long-despiaed 
Saviour.  This  unlooked-for  exhortation  apparently 
made  a  deep  impression,  and  was  long  remembered 
by  the  more  serious  part  of  the  hearers. — Whiteerom, 

6288.  8INNEK8,  Position  of.  Mr.  Flavel,  on 
one  occasion,  preached  from  1  Cor.  xvL  22.  The 
discourse  was  unusually  solemn,  particularly  the 
explanation  of  the  words  Anathema  Maran-atha — 
"  Cursed  with  a  curse,  cursed  of  God  with  a  bitter 
and  grievous  curse."  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ser- 
vice, when  Mr.  Flavel  rose  to  pronounce  the  bene- 
diction, he  paused  and  said,  ''How  shall  I  blees 
this  whole  assembly  when  every  person  in  it  who 
loveth  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  Anathema 
Maran-atha  ?  " —  Whiteeross, 

6239.  8INNEB8,  Reception  of,  in  heaven.  I  have 
read  of  one  who  dreamed  a  dream,  when  in  great 
distress  of  mind,  about  religion.  He  thought  he 
stood  in  the  outer  court  of  heaven,  and  he  saw  a 
glorious  host  marching  up,  singing  sweet  hymns 
and  bearing  the  banners  of  victory ;  and  they  paased 
by  him  through  the  gate ;  and  when  they  vanished 
be  heard  in  the  distance  sweet  strains  of  musie 
"  Who  are  they  ?  "  he  asked.  **  They  are  the  goodly 
fellowship  of  the  prophets,  who  have  gone  to  be 
with  God."  And  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh  as  he  said, 
"Alas !  I  am  not  one  of  them,  and  never  shall  be, 
and  I  cannot  enter  there."  By -and- by  there  came 
another  band,  equally  lovely  ,  in  appearance,  and 
equally  triumphant,  and  robed  in  whitCb  They 
passed  within  the  portals,  and  again  were  shouts  of 
welcome  heard  within.  '*  Who  are  they  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  They  are  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  apostlea." 
"  Alas  I "  he  said,  **  I  belong  not  to  that  fellowship, 
and  cannot  enter  there."  He  still  waited  and 
lingered,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  yet  go  in ;  bat 
the  next  multitude  did  not  encourage  him,  for  they 
were  the  noble  army  of  martyrs.  He  could  not  go 
with  them,  nor  wave  their  palm- branches.  He 
waited  still,  and  saw  that  the  next  was  a  company 
of  godly  ministers  and  officers  of  Christian  churches ; 
but  he  could  not  go  with  them.  At  last,  as  ho 
walked,  he  saw  a  larger  host  than  all  the  rest  put 
together,  marching  and  singing  most  melodiously ; 
and  in  front  walked  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner ; 
and  the  thief  that  died  upon  the  cross,  hard  by  the 
Saviour ;  and  he  looked  long,  and  saw  there  such 
as  Manasseh  and  the  like  ;  and  when  they  entered 
he  could  see  who  they  were,  and  he  thought, 
''There  will  be  no  shouting  about  them."    But,  to 
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his  astonishmeni,  it  seemed  as  if  all  heaven  was 
rent  with  sevenfold  shouts  as  they  passed  in.  And 
the  angel  said  to  him,  **  These  are  they  (halt  are 
mighiy  airmen^  iaved  by  mighty  grace"  And  then 
he  said,  "  Blessed  be  God !  I  can  go  in  with  them." 
And  so  he  awoke. — Spurgeon. 

5240.  SINNEBS,  scarce.  An  old  Scotch  minister 
remarked,  when  old  John  ^acdonald  preached  to 
his  congregation  a  sermon  to  sinners,  "  Well,  Mr. 
Macdonald,  that  was  a  very  good  sermon  which 
you  preached  ;  but  it  is  very  much  out  of  place,  for 
I  do  not  know  one  single  unregenerate  person  in 

my  congregation." — Spurgeon, 

> 

6241.  8ISTEB,  Prayers  of.  I  remember,  when  I 
was  at  Nashville,  towards  the  close  of  the  American 
War,  we  were  holding  a  soldiers'  prayer-meeting, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  a  young  officer  came 
forward  and  showed  me  a  letter  he  had  received  from 
his  sister,  in  which  she  pleaded  with  him  about  his 
soul,  and  told  him  that  every  night  when  the  sun 
went  down  she  was  on  her  knees  before  God  pray- 
ing for  him.  **  Mr.  Moody,"  said  he,  **  I  have 
faced  death  in  many  ways,  and  I  have  walked  up 
to  the  cannon's  mouth,  but  I  can't  stand  the  thought 
of  my  sister's  prayer.  It  has  broken  my  heart." — 
Moody, 

5242.  SLANDEB,  cannot  be  recalled.  A  lady 
presented  herself  to  Philip  Neri  one  day  accusing 
herself  of  being  a  slanderer.  **  Do  yon  frequently 
fall  into  this  fault  ? "  inquired  he.  "  Yes,  father, 
veiy  often,"  replied  the  penitent.  **My  dear 
child,"  said  Philip,  '*your  fault  is  great,  but  the 
mercy  of  God  is  still  greater.  For  your  penance 
do  as  follows :  go  to  the  nearest  market  and  pur- 
chase a  chicken,  just  killed,  and  still  covered  with 
feathers  ;  you  will  then  walk  to  a  certain  distance, 
plucking  tiie  bird  as  you  go  along.  Your  walk 
finished,  you  will  return  to  me."  Accordingly,  she 
repaired  to  the  market,  bought  the  fowl,  and  set  out 
on  the  journey,  plucking  it  as  she  went  along,  as 
she  had  been  ordered  to  do.  In  a  short  time  she 
returned,  anxious  to  tell  of  her  exactness  in  per- 
forming her  penance,  and  desiring  to  receive  some 
explanation  of  one  so  singular.  "  Ah,"  said  Philip, 
"you  have  been  very  faithful  to  the  first  part  of 
my  orders.  Retrace  your  steps,  and  gather  up  one 
by  one  all  the  feathere  you  have  tcaltered,"  **But, 
father,"  exclaimed  the  poor  woman,  "  I  cast  them 
carelessly  on  every  side ;  the  wind  carried  them 
in  every  direction.  How  can  I  recover  them  ? " 
*'  Well,  my  child,"  replied  he,  "  so  it  is  with  your 
words  of  slander ;  like  the  feathers,  they  have  been 
scattered.  Call  them  back  if  you  can.  Go,  and  sin 
no  more." 

6243.  SLANDEB,  Cnp  of,  folL  The  ever-to-be- 
remembered  John  Wesley,  when  preaching  in  Dublin, 
said,  **  All  crimes  have  been  laid  to  my  charge  of 
which  a  human  being  is  capable,  except  drunken- 
nesa"  The  great  man,  having  uttered  these  words, 
paused,  and  in  a  twinkling  a  short  squat  damsel, 
with  somewhat  tattered  garments  and  a  red  plaid 
wrapped  around  her  head,  started,  and  at  the  top 
of  her  voice  screamed,  "You  old  villain !  and  will 
you  deny  it?    Didn't  you  pledge  your  bands  to 

Mrs. for  a  noggin  of  whisky,,  and  didn't  sh9 

sell  them  to  our  parson's  wifef"  Having  stated 
her  case,  she  sat  down  amid  a  thunder-struck 
assembly.    Mr.  Wesley,  unmoved,  merely  thanked 


God'  that  his  cup  was  now  full. — Aneedotei  of  the 
Wedeyi, 

6244.  SLANDEB,  Growth  of.  I  know  a  fine 
young  man,  for  whom  I  predicted  a  career  of  useful- 
ness, who  fell  into  great  trouble  because  he  at  first 
allowed  it  to  be  a  trouble,  and  then  worked  hard  to 
make  it  so.  He  came  to  me  and  complained  that  he 
had  a  great  grievance ;  and  so  it  was  a  grievance, 
but  from  beginning  to  end  it  was  all  about  what 
some  half-dozen  women  had  said  about  his  proce- 
dure after  the  death  of  his  wife.    It  was  originally 

too  small  a  thing  to  deal  with.    A  Mrs.  Q had 

said  that  she  should  not  wonder  if  the  minister 
married  the  servant  then  living  in  his  house; 
another  represented  her  as  saying  that  he  ought  to 
marry  her ;  and  then  a  third,  with  a  malicious  in- 
genuity, found  a  deeper  meaning  in  the  words,  and 
construed  them  into  a  charge.  Worst  of  all,  the 
dear  sensitive  preacher  must  needs  trace  the  matter 
out,  and  accuse  a  score  or  two  of  people  of  spreading 
libels  against  him,  and  even  threaten  some  of  them 
with  legal  proceedings. — Spurgeon. 

6245.  SLANDEB,  how  to  OTercome  It.  Some 
person  reported  to  the  amiable  poet  Tasso  that  a 
malicious  enemy  spoke  ill  of  him  to  all  the  world. 
**  Let  him  persevere,"  said  Tasso ;  "  his  rancour  gives 
me  no  pain.  How  much  better  is  it  that  he  should 
speak  ill  of  me  to  all  the  world  than  that  all  the 
world  should  speak  ill  of  me  to  him  ! " — Spurgeon, 

6246.  SLANDEB,  to  be  despised.    One  of  our 

ancient  nobility  had  inscribed  over  his  castle-gate 
these  words,  which  we  commeud  to  all  persons  who 
are  thin-skinned  in  the  matter  of  private  gossip 
or  public  opinion  : — "  They  tay,  W?uU  do  they  eayf 
Let  them  eay." — Spurgeon. 

6247.  SLANDEBEB,  Courage  of.  Many  were 
the  slanders  circulated  against  John  Wesley,  and 
among  others  that  he  had  attempted  to  commit 
suicide.  In  1741  he  was  preaching  at  Bristol  on 
Trusting  in  the  Lord,  and  showing  what  reason 
Christians  had  for  trusting  in  the  Captain  of  their 
salvation,  when  suddenly  one  of  his  auditors  cried 
out,  "  Who  was  'your  Captain  when  you  hanged 
yourself  ?  I  know  the  man  who  saw  you  when  yon 
were  cut  down."  Mr.  Wesley  adds — "This  wise 
story  had  been  diligently  spread  abroad  and  cordially 
believed  in  by  many  in  BristoL  I  desired  the 
audience  to  make  room  for  the  man  to  come  nearer, 
but  the  moment  he  saw  the  way  open  he  ran  away 
with  all  possible  speed."  How  true  it  is  that "  the 
wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth,"  while  in  a 
good  cause  "  the  righteous  are  bold  as  a  lion  !  " — 
Anecdotes  of  Hie  W^leys. 

6248.  SLAVEBY,  unwarrantable.  At  the  time 
slaves  were  held  in  the  State  of  New  York,  one  of 
them,  escaping  iftto  Vermont,  was  captured  and 
taken  before  the  Court  at  Middlebury  by  his  owner, 
who  asked  the  Court  to  give  him  possession  of  his 
slave  property.  Judge  Harrington  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  proofs  of  ownership,  but  said  that  he 
was  not  convinced  that  the  title  was  perfect.  Then 
the  counsel  asked  what  more  was  required.  "  Until 
you  bring  me  a  biU  of  sale  from  God  Almighty  you 
cannot  have  this  man." — /.  SwintorL 

6249.  SLEEP,  Secret  o£  "  How  did  you  sleep, 
general?"  asked  his  guest,  Louis  Philippe,  one 
morning  of  the  master  of  the  house.    "I  always 
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■leep  well,"  replied  General  Washington ;  "  for  I 
never  wrote  a  word  in  my  life  which  I  had  after- 
wards cause  to  regret" — Little  t  HiitoricaJL  Lighia, 

6250.  SLEEP,  Valne  of.  A  renowned  French 
financier  once  said,  "Alas  !  why  is  there  no  sleep 
to  be  sold  ?  "  Sleep  was  not  in  the  market,  at  any 
quotations. — Denton, 

5251.  SLEEPERS,  in  sacred  placeo.    On  the 

road  between  Octylus  and  Thalamisa  is  the  temple 
of  Ino.  It  is  the  customof  those  who  consult  her 
to  deep  in  the  temple^  and  what  they  want  to  know 
is  revealed  to  them  in  dreams. — Pautanicu. 

5262.  SMALL  things,  Day  of.  Mr.  Williams 
of  Wern,  speaking  once  from  the  text,  "  Despise  not 
the  day  of  small  things,"  said,  "The  Wye  and 
the  Severn,  when  they  start  from  their  wild  moor- 
land mountain  home  for  the  Bristol  Channel,  are 
thankful  for  the  aid  of  the  tears  of  riuhea.^* 

6263.  SMALL  things,  Power  o£  Faraday  has 
shown,  many  years  since,  that  there  is  electricity 
enough  in  a  drop  of  dew  to  rend  a  rock  asunder. — 
Paxton  Jlood, 

6254.  SOCIETY,  Corrupting  inilnences  in.  **  We 

read  about  the  old  Minotaur  of  antiquity  that 
required  a  virgin  to  be  sacrificed  every  year,  and 
that  was  destroyed  by  Theseus ;  bat  we  have 
crawling  in  the  slime  at  the  bottom  of  society  not 
one,  but  whole  broods  of  monsters  that  live  by 
corrupting  and  devouring  men  and  women.  The 
number  that  are  sacri  ficed  is  enormous.  The  process 
of  destruction  is  going  on  all  the  time.  There  is 
the  breaking  di)wn  of  habits  of  industry ;  there  is 
addiction  to  vice  in  its  various  forms  ;  there  is  the 
loss  of  wealth  and  reputation  ;  there  is  the  under- 
mining of  health  ;  and  at  last  there  is  death,  and 
damnation  after  death. — Beecher, 


5265.  SOCIETY,  in  the  family.  *<  Family 
society,"  says  Henry,  **it  that  be  agreeable,  is  a 
redress  sufficient  for  the  grievance  of  solitude.  He 
that  has  a  good  God,  a  good  heart,  and  a  good  wife 
to  converse  with,  and  yet  complains  that  he  wants 
conversation,  would  not  have  been  easy  and  content 
in  paradise,  for  Adam  himself  had  no  more." 

5266.  S0CIET7,  Laws  of.  When  Br.  Johnson 
was  asked  why  he  was  not  invited  out  to  dine  as 
Garrick  was,  he  answered,  as  if  it  was  a  triumph  to 
him,  "  Because  great  lords  and  ladies  don't  like  to 
have  their  mouths  stopped."  In  like  manner  it 
has  been  said  that  the  King  only  sought  one  inter- 
view with  Dr.  Johnson.  The  King  was  more  afraid 
of  this  interview  than  Johnson,  and  went  to  it  as  a 
schoolboy  to  his  task.  If  he  had  thought  less  of 
the  philosopher  he  would  have  been  more  willing 
to  risk  the  encounter.  They  had  each  their  places 
to  fill,  and  would  best  preserve  their  self-respect^ 
and  perhaps  their  respect  for  each  other,  by  remain- 
ing in  thoir  proper  sphere. — Northcote  [condensed). 

5267.  S0CIET7,  Mutual  dependence  of.    The 

story  of  the  decease  of  the  daughter  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  furnishes  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  truth, 
that  those  of  the  highest  rank  cannot  selfishly  hold 
themselves  aloof  from  all  the  trials  and  troubles  of 
the  lowest,  even  if  they  desire  so  to  do,  since  the 
ties  of  mutual  dependence  knit  us  all  together.  To 
his  daughter  Sir  Robert  gave  a  gorgeous  riding- 
habit  us  a  birthday  gift ;  and  she,  gratified  there- 


with, at  onoe  pnt  it  on,  and  rode  oat  the  same  day 
with  her  father.  In  a  few  days  she  became  unwell, 
then  seriously  ill,  and  at  length  sank  under  typhus 
fever  in  one  of  its  severest  forms  ;  and  subsequently 
it  was  ascertained  that  this  habit,  thongh  bought 
at  a  handsome  establishment  in  the  West  End,  had 
been  made  in  a  wretched  garret^  where  the  husband 
of  the  unhappy  needlewoman  lay,  under  the  dire 
pressure  of  this  complaint,  and  the  habit  had  been 
used  to  cover  him  during  the  paroxysms  of  ahiTer^ 
ing. — Biblical  Treatury. 

5268.  S0CIET7,  Scape-camel  ot  There  is  a 
custom,  we  are  told,  in  Abyssinia,  when  factions  are 
ready  to  tear  each  other  in  pieces,  to  make  a  camel 
the  representative  of  their  mutual  animosities.  It 
is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  nobody  has  been  to 
blame  on  either  side,  but  the  whole  mischief  is  the 
work  of  the  cameL  The  camel  set  the  town  on 
fire ;  the  camel  threatened  to  bum  the  Aga's  house 
and  cattle  ;  the  camel  cursed  the  Grand  Seignior  and 
Sheriff  of  Mecca  ;  in  short,  whatever  evil  was  done 
was  done  by  the  camel.  The  mode  of  settling  the 
poor  camel  is  for  every  man  to  transfix  him  with  a 
javelin,  and  go  his  way.  Some  such  a  scape-camd 
as  this  is  usually  needed  in  society. — Paxton  Hood.. 

6269.  SOCIETY,  worldly.  Going  into.   A  person 

once,  pleading  with  Bishop  Alst  for  going  into  worldly 
society,  said,  "You  know,  believers  are  called  to 
be  the  salt  of  the  earth."  "Yes,"  said  the  Bishop ; 
"but  if  the  salt  be  cast  into  the  ocean,  from  whence 
it  was  first  drawn,  it  will  melt  away,  and  vanish 
entirely." 

6260.  SOCIlilANISM,  Description  of.  Mr.  Hall's 
wit  was  very  pointed  and  keen.  He  was  walking 
one  day  in  company  with  a  friend  at  Brighton,  when 
they  passed  the  Socinian  chapel,  which  has  a  veiy 
imposing  front.  His  friend,  b«$ing  a  stranger  to  the 
place,  asked  him  what  building  it  was.  "  The  Soci- 
nian chapel,"  replied  Mr.  Hall ;  adding,  "Very  char- 
acteristic of  the  system — a  pompous  introduction  to 
nothing." 

6261.  SOLDIER,  Christ's.  An  English  captain,  in 
the  year  1759,  who  was  beating  up  for  recruits  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  met  one 
day  a  Moravian  Indian,  and  asked  him  whether  he 
had  a  mind  to  be  a  soldier.  "  No,"  answered  he  ; 
"  I  am  already  engaged."  "  Who  is  your  captain  ?  " 
asked  the  officer.  "I  have  a  very  brave  and  ex- 
cellent captain,"  replied  the  Indian.  "  His  name  is 
Jesus  Christ  Him  will  I  serve  as  long  as  I  live. 
My  life  is  at  His  disposal."  Reproved  by  the  Indian's 
answer,  the  officer  left  him  unmolested. 

6262.  SOLTTABINESS,  Sins  of  More  and  greater 
sins  are  committed  when  people  are  alone  than  when 
they  are  in  society.  When  Eve,  in  paradise,  walked 
by  herself,  the  devil  deceived  her.  In  solitary  places 
are  committed  murders,  robberies,  adulteries,  &a  ; 
for  in  solitude  the  devil  has  place  and  occasion  to 
mislead  people.  But  whosoever  is  in  honest  company 
is  ashamed  to  sin,  or  at  least  has  no  opportunity  for 
it ;  and,  moreover,  our  Saviour  Christ  promised, 
"  Where  two  or  three  be  gathered  together  in  my 
name,  there  will  I  be  in  the  midst  of  them."  When 
King  David  was  idle  and  alone,  and  went  not  out  to 
the  wars,  then  he  fell  into  adultery  and  murder. 
I  myself  have  found  that  I  never  fell  into  more  sin 
than  when  I  was  alone.  God  has  ci'eated  mankind 
for  fellowship,  and  not  for  solitariness,  which  is 
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deftrly  proved  by  this  strong  argument :  God,  in  the 
creation  of  the  world,  created  man  and  woman,  to 
the  end  that  the  man  in  the  woman  should  have  a 
fellow. — Luther, 

6263.  SOLITUDE,  and  art  Whenever  Michael 
Angelo,  that  **  divine  madman,"  as  Hichardson  once 
wrote  on  the  back  of  one  of  his  drawings,  was  medi- 
tating on  some  great  design,  he  closed  himself  up 
from  the  world.  "  Why  do  you  lead  such  a  solitary 
life?"  asked  a  friend.  "Art,"  replied  the  sublime 
artist,  *'  is  a  jealous  god ;  it  requirea  the  whole  and  en- 
tire man."  During  his  mighty  labour  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel  he  refused  to  have  any  communication  with 
any  person,  even  at  his  own  house. — I.  UJti'adL 

6264.  SOUTUDE,  and  books.  St  Bernard  said, 
in  writing  to  a  pious  friend,  "If  you  are  seeking 
less  to  satisfy  a  vain  curiosity  than  to  get  true 
wisdom,  you  will  sooner  find  it  in  deserts  than  in 
booksL  The  silence  of  the  rocks  and  the  pathless 
forests  will  teach  you  better  than  the  eloque^ice  of 
the  most  gifted  men." — Fin&on, 

6266.  SOLITUDE,  Charms  of.  Charles  the  Fifth, 
after  a  lite  spent  in  military  exploits  and  the  active 
and  energHtic  prosecution  of  ambitious  projects, 
resigned,  as  is  well  known,  his  crown,  sated  with 
its  enjoyment.  He  left  these  words,  as  a  testimony, 
behind  him  : — '*  /  have  tasted  more  tatitf action  in 
my  toLitude  in  one  day  than  in  all  the  triumphs  of 
my  former  reign.  The  sincere  study,  profession, 
and  practice  of  the  Christian  religion  have  in  them 
such  joy  as  is  seldom  found  in  courts  and  grandeur." 

.  6266.  SON,  Desertion  of.  Franklin's  son  was  a 
devoted  Loyalittt.  As  might  be  expected,  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  cause  of  liberty  caused  an  estrange- 
ment between  them.  Dr.  Franklin's  reply  to  a 
letter  from  his  son  shows  the  depth  of  his  feelings 
on  the  point.  "  Nothing,"  he  says,  '*has  ever  hurt 
me  so  much,  and  affected  me  with  such  keen  sensa- 
tions, as  to  find  myself  deserted  in  my  old  age  by 
my  only  son  ;  and  not  only  deserted,  but  find  him 
taking  up  arms  against  me  in  a  cause  wherein  my 
good  name,  fortune,  and  life  were  all  at  stake." 

6267.  SONO,  a  source  of  release.  A  remarkable 
incident  is  that  of  a  Scottish  youth  who  learned 
with  a  pious  mother  to  sing  the  old  psalms  that 
were  then  as  household  words  to  them  in  the  kirk 
and  by  the  fireside.  When  he  grew  up  he  wandered 
away  from  his  native  country,  was  taken  captive 
by  the  Turks,  and  made  a  slave  in  one  of  the  Bar- 
bary  States.  But  he  never  forgot  the  songs  of 
Zion,  although  he  sung  them  in  a  strange  land  and 
to  heathen  ears.  One  night  he  was  solacing  him- 
self in  this  manner,  when  the  attention  of  some 
sailors  on  board  of  an  English  man- of- war  was 
directed  to  the  familiar  tune  of  *'  Old  Hundred,"  as 
it  came  floating  over  the  moonlit  waves.  At  once 
they  surmised  the  truth,  that  one  of  their  cuuntry- 
men  was  languishing  away  his  life  as  a  captive. 
Quickly  arming  themselves,  they  manned  a  boat, 
and  lost  no  time  in  effecting  his  release. — Cb/i'isiian 
Age, 

6268.  SOEBOW,  a  reTealer  of  character.  The 
old  travellers  used  to  tell  the  story  of  a  wondrous 
tree  in  the  East  which  by  daylight  stoixl  leafless 
and  flowerless,  but  which  after  sundown  put  forth 
countless  white  blossoms,  shining  in  the  dark  like 
the  drops  of  a  crystal  fountain.     Many  a  Christian 


life  has  seemed  commonplace  enough  in  the  garish 
light  of  day,  which,  when  sorrow  has  come  in  and 
the  shadow.^  gathered  around,  has  shone  in  its  own 
resplendent  worth,  as  of  heaven  and  of  God. — B. 

626d.  SORROW,  and  Joy.     Lo !  there  comes 
hitherwards,  as  though  making  for  the  door  of  our 
house,  a  dark  form.     She  is  slightly  bent,  but  not 
with  age.     She  has  a  pale  face  ;  her  step  is  languid, 
like  one  who  has  travelled  far  and  is  weary ;  and 
her  tears  flow  so  fast  that  she  cannot  wipe  them 
away.     Our  hearts  beat  as  we  watch  her  coming. 
Will  she  pass,  or  will  she  stay  t     ''I  am  a  pilgrim," 
quoth  she  ;  "  will  yon  lodge  me  for  the  night  ?    I 
am  sad,  I  am  weary,  for  I  go  round  all  the  world. 
There  are  few  houses  I  do  not  enter,  and  in  some  I 
make  a  long  stay.    You  ask  me  for  my  name.     I 
bear  it  on  my  countenance  ;  my  name  is  *  Weeping.* 
You  wish  to  see  my  credentials  ?    It  is  sufficient 
that  none  have  been  able  to  keep  me  outside  a  door 
inside  of  which  I  wished  to  be  ;  and  I  know  that, 
notwithstanding  your  beating  hearts,  yon  will  not 
be  inhospitable  ;  you  will  take  me  in.       "Yes,  for 
a  little,  to  refresh  you,  to  dry  your  tears  if  we  can, 
and  then  to  bid  you  farewell."     "  Nay,  I  can  make 
no  stipulation  ;  I  go  where  I  am  sent ;  I  depart  at 
the  appointed  time  ! "     And  now  "  Weeping  "  has 
her  chamber  in  the  house.     And  the  blinds  are 
di*awn  down,  and  hearts  are  hushed,  and  feet  tread 
lightly,  and,  listening  all  night  through,  we  hear 
sighs,  and  sometimes  almost  sobs,  from  the  chamber 
where  "  Weeping  "  lies  sleepless.     And  we  too  are 
sleepless  and  anxious,  and  one  and  another  find  the 
tears  flowing  down  their  own  cheeks  as  the  night 
goes  on  ;  and  the  house  is  all  full  of  pain  and  fear, 
as  the  dark  thought  begins  to  take  shape  that  she 
may  have  come  to  make  a  long  stay.     We  are  up 
betimes,  for  now  we  are  amongst  those  that "  watch 
for  the  morning."    Some  flush  of  it  is  in  the  eastern 
sky.      '*And  see,"  we  say  to  each  other,  "it  is 
beginning  to  gild  yon  mountain-peaks,  and  to  flow 
down  into  the  valleys  ; "  when,  hearing  some  foot- 
steps approaching,  lo  I  there  comes  one  whose  step 
is  elastic,  whose  form  is  graceful,  who  bears  the 
dawn  on  his  countenance,  who  sheds  light  around 
him  as  he  walks.     Again  our  hearts  begin  to  beat, 
but  this  time  it  is  with  fear  that  he  will  not  have 
a  long  stay.    "  I  am  a  pilgrim,"  quoth  he ;  *'  I  have 
long  been  on  the  road.    I  can  walk  through  the 
darkest  night  and  not  stumble ;  I  havo  come  to 
you  this  morning  with  the  dawn,  and  I  wish  to 
stay."    "  Ah  !  welcome  indeed  I  if  we  know  where 
to  give  thee  room  ;  we  have  but  one  guest-chamber, 
and  it  is  occupied.    There  came  to  us  last  night 
about  sundown  a  poor  pilgrim  named  'Weeping/ 
who  for  the  first  hours  of  night  sighed  and  wept  so 
sorely  that  it  seemed  as  if  she  were  breathing  her 
life  away.     For  the  last  two  hours  she  seems  to 
have  fallen  asleep,  for  her  chamber  is  silent,  and 
it  would  be  cruel  to  awake   her."      "Weeping. 
Ah  !  I  know  her  well.    My  name  is  Joy.    Weeping 
and  Joy  have  had  the  world  between  them  since 
the  world  was  made.     But  now,  look  in  your  room. 
You  will  find  it  empty.     I  met  her  an  hour  ago  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hill.     She  told  me  she  had 
slipped  silently  away,  and  that  I  would  just  be  in 
time  to  smile  good-morning  to  you  from  my  bright 
face,  while  she  went  on  her  way  towards  the  Valley 
of  Baca,  and  the  deeper,  darker  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  *Death.     Weeping  will  not  come  here  again  to- 
night, and  I  shall  stay,  or  I  shall  leave  aome  of  the 
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light  of  my  pmence  to  fill  yonr  home.  Weeping 
goes  westwards,  and  I  go  eastwards,  and  we  often 
meet,  and  always  part  Sometimes  my  heart  is 
sorry  for  her,  even  as  her  heart  longs  after  me. 
Bat— a  word  in  your  ear — I  have  heard  it  in  the 
Land  of  Light  from  which  I  come,  and  she  knows  it 
too :  There  is  a  time  approaching,  steadily  if  not 
quickly,  when  even  she  will  not  know  how  to  weep. 
'*  For  the  Lord  God  will  wipe  away  tears  from  off 
all  faces."  This  weary  world  shall  obtain  joy  and 
gladness  at  last,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shsdl  flee 
away.  "  Wherefore,  comfort  one  another  with 
these  words.  "--i>r.  RaleigK 

617a  80BB0W,  Comfort  In.  A  holy  man  onoe, 
in  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  children,  found  hb  first 
comfort  in  making  this  remark — "It  is,  at  least, 
better  to  weep  for  ten  dead  children  than  for  one 
living  child." 

6271.  80RB0W,  Powor  ot  When  Baldor  died, 
Hela,  ruler  of  the  dead,  promised  that  he  should 
return  to  life  if  everything  animate  and  inanimate 
wept  for  him.  Thereupon  Odin  sent  the  Valkyrs, 
his  messenger-maidens,  into  all  the  world,  to  bid  all 
things  mourn,  crying,  "  Weep  for  Baldur  !  Baldur 
the  beautiful  is  dead  1'*  The  death  of  Baldur 
{**  whiteness  "  or  '*  brightness"),  slain  with  a  bough 
of  mistletoe  by  the  hand  of  his  blind  brother  Hodur 
("darkness"),  signi6es  the  chasing  away  of  the 
perpetual  daylight  of  the  summer  of  the  far  north 
by  the  long  night  of  the  sunless  winter. 

6272.  80BB0W,  The  ChriitiAn's  and  the  world's. 
In  the  Pitti  Palace,  at  Florence,  there  are  two 
pictures  which  hang  side  by  side.  One  represents 
a  stormy  sea  with  its  wild  waves,  and  black  clouds 
and  fierce  lightnings  flashing  across  the  sky.  In 
the  waters  a  human  face  is  seen,  wearing  an  expres- 
sion of  the  utmost  agony  and  despair.  The  other 
picture  also  represents  a  sea,  tossed  by  as  fierce  a 
storm,  with  as  dark  clouds ;  but  out  of  the  midst  of 
the  waves  a  rook  rises,  against  which  the  waters 
dash  in  vain.  In  a  cleft  of  a  rock  are  some  tufts  of 
grass  and  green  herbage,  with  sweet  flowers,  and 
amid  these  a  dove  is  seen  sitting  on  her  nest,  quiet 
and  undisturbed  by  the  wild  fury  of  the  storm. 
The  first  picture  fitly  represents  the  sorrow  of  the 
world  when  all  is  helpless  and  despairing ;  and  the 
other  the  sorrow  of  the  Christian,  no  less  severe,  but 
in  which  he  is  kept  in  perfect  peace,  because  he 
nestles  in  the  bosom  of  Qod's  unchanging  lore. 

6278.  80BBOW,  eoon  gone.  Athanasius  said  to 
his  friendu,  when  they  came  to  bewail  his  misery 
and  banishment,  **  It  u  hut  a  HUU  eloud,  and  will 
quickly  be  gem," — Brooks, 

6274.  80BB0W,  Uses  of.  Sorrow  seems  sent  for 
our  instruction,  as  we  darken  the  cages  of  birds 
when  we  would  teach  them  to  sing. — jRichter. 

6276.  80fiS0WS,  How  to  escape.  I  have  stood 
upon  Mount  Holjoke  when  I  heard  the  thunder 
below ;  and  I  have  seen  men  travelling  up  the  side, 
and  making  haste  to  get  out  of  the  storm.  I,  stand- 
ing higher  than  they,  escaped  both  the  rain,  the 
wind,  and  the  pelting  thunder ;  and  they,  going  up 
through  the  storm,  got  on  the  top,  and  were  also 
free  from  it.  Many  many  storms  there  are  that 
He  below  and  hug  the  ground;  and  the  way  to 
escape  them  is  to  go  up  the  mountain-side  and  get 
higlitr  than  tJuy  are, — Beeeher 


6276.  80BB0W8,  Kan  of.  The  only 
poem  we  owe  to  Nonua  of  Panopolis — a  paraphrase, 
in  hexameters,  of  the  Apostle  John's  Gospel— does 
all  that  a  bald  verbosity  and  an  obscure  takttologj 
can  do^  or  nndo^  to  quench  the  divinity  of  that  divine 
narrative.  The  two  well-known  words,  bearing  on 
their  brief  vibration  the  whole  passion  of  »  world 
saved  through  pain  from  pain  are  thus  tradaoed  : — 

"  They  answered  Him, 
'  Come  and  behold.'    Then  Jetut  Bimad/  groansd^ 
Dropping  9ttxmffe  teart/rom  cyct  umnutd  to  weqi." 

"Unused  to  weep!"     Was  it  so  of  the  lien  of 
Sorrows  ?    O  obtuse  poet ! — Mn,  Brownimg, 

6277.  80UL|  A  lost  When,  a  few  years  •go,  a 
steamer  was  burned  on  Long  Idand  Sound,  and  the 
hulk  of  the  vessel  was  afterwards  beached,  it  was 
said  that  the  bell  of  that  steamer  kept  tolling  through 
the  day  and  through  the  night  for  weeks,  solemnly 
and  impressively,  to  those  who  passed  by  on  the 
waters.  And  I  have  to  tell  you  that  Gkid  has  so 
arranged  it  that  right  over  the  place  where  the  soul 
goes  down,  or  there  is  a  moral  shipwreck  or  awful 
spiritual  catastrophe — that  right  over  it  there  is  a 
v?aming  that  ringa  through  the  day,  and  through  the 
night,  and  through  the  years,  saying,  "  Beware ! 
beware  ! " — Talmage. 

6276.  80X71^  a  serions  thing.  Cardinal  Richelieo, 
after  he  had  given  law  to  all  Europe  for  many  jears, 
acknowledged  the  unhappy  state  of  his  mind  to  P. 
du  Moulin ;  and  being  asked  why  he  was  so  sad, 
replied,  "The  soul  is  a  serious  thing ;  it  must  either 
be  sad  here  or  be  sad  for  ever." 

6279.  80I7L  and  body.  Adornment  o£  A  godly 
minister  of  the  gospel,  occasionally  visiting  a  gay 
person,  was  introduced  to  a  room  near  to  t^t 
wherein  she  dressed.  After  waiting  some  hours 
the  lady  came  in,  and  found  him  in  tears.  She 
inquired  the  reason  of  his  weeping.  He  replied, 
"  Madam,  I  weep  on  reflecting  that  yon  can  spend 
so  many  hours  before  your  glass  and  in  adorning 
your  person,  while  I  spend  so  few  hours  before  my 
God  and  in  adorning  my  souL"  The  rebuke  struck 
her  conscience.  She  lived  and  died  a  monument 
of  grace. 

6260.  8017L,  and  Christ  John  Kewton,  the 
fame  of  whose  piety  fills  all  Christendom,  while  a 
profligate  sailor  on  shipboard,  in  his  dream  thought 
that  a  being  approached  him  and  gave  him  a  very 
beautiful  ring,  and  put  it  upon  his  finger,  and  said 
to  him,  "Aji  long  as  you  wear  that  ring  you 
will  prosper;'  if  you  lose  that  ring  you  will  be 
ruined."  In  the  same  dream  another  personage 
appeared,  and  by  strange  infatuation  persuaded 
John  Newton  to  throw  overboard  that  ring,  and  it 
sank  into  the  sea.  Then  the  mountains  in  sight 
were  full  of  fire,  and  the  air  was  lurid  with  con- 
suming wrath.  While  John  Newton  was  repenting 
of  his  folly  in  having  thrown  overboard  the  treasure, 
another  personage  came  through  the  dream,  and 
told  John  Newton  he  would  plunge  into  the  sea 
and  bring  that  ring  up  if  he  desired  it.  He  plunged 
into  the  sea  and  brought  it  up,  and  said  to  John 
Newton,  *'  Here  is  that  gem ;  but  I  think  I  will 
keep  it  for  you,  lest  you  lose  it  again ; "  and  John 
Newton  consented,  and  all  the  fire  went  out  from 
the  mountains,  and  all  the  signs  of  lurid  wrath  dis- 
appeared from  the  air ;  and  John  Newton  said  that 
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he  saw  in  his  dream  that  that  valuable  gem  was  his 
soul,  and  that  the  being  who  persuaded  him  to  throw 
it  overboard  was  Satan,  and  that  the  One  who 
plunged  in  and  restored  that  gem,  keeping  it  for 
him,  was  Christ. — Talmage, 

0281.  BOXTU  and  ita  enyiroiimeatfl.  When  the 
battle  was  fought  between  the  *'  Monitor  *'  and  the 
"Merrimac,"  the  ship  "Cumberland"  went  down 
in  water  so  shallow  that  her  top-gallants  remained 
above  the  waves.  A  surgeon,  a  friend  of  Governor 
Andrew,  was  in  the  hold  of  the  ship  when  she  went 
down  ;  but  by  keeping  in  view  the  light  which 
streamed  through  the  hatchways  and  aiding  himself 
on  the  rigging,  he  at  last  reached  the  surface,  and 
was  taken  into  a  boat  and  saved.  Now  the  insidious, 
the  almost  insane,  persuasion  which  governs  aver- 
age human  nature  is,  that  when  we  go  down  in  the 
sea  of  death  and  eternity  we  are  to  leave  ourselves 
behind  ourselves,  and  swim  out  of  ourselves,  and 
be  taken  into  some  lifeboat  at  the  surface  of  the 
eternal  ocean,  and  so  brought  to  peace.  The  trouble 
with  that  theory,  my  friends,  is,  that  we  are  the 
"Cumberland,"  and  the  "Cumberland"  cannot 
swim  out  of  the  '*  Cumberland."  Here  is  the  first 
axiomatic  truth  on  which  the  man  who  really  reveres 
science  ought  to  found  himself,  and  demand,  in  the 
name  of  mere  culture,  harmony  with  this  portion  of 
the  environment  of  his  soul  from  which  he  cannot 
flee.  As  I  clasp  my  hands  together,  fins^er  is  the 
environment  of  finger,  snd  so  faculty  in  the  soul  is 
the  environment  of  faculty.  We  must  have  harmony 
with  the  plan  of  our  own  natures,  for  we  art  going 
to  live  wUh  ourtdves  cu  long  <u  we  live  at  alL  Socrates 
said  there  was  one  wife  from  whom  he  could  not  be 
divorced,  and  that  was  his  conscience ;  and  he  feared 
vastly  that  the  lack  of  harmony  between  him  and 
that  wife  might  destroy  his  peace  in  the  eternal 
mansions. — JUv.  Joufh  Cook, 

6382.  SOUL,  BlindneiB  of.  Darwin  gives  an 
account  of  two  blind  men  with  whom  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  converding  for  some  years.  They  both  told 
him  that  "  they  never  remembered  having  dreamed 
of  visible  objects  after  they  became  totally  blind." 
So,  when  men  give  themselves  to  lower  and  meaner 
things,  the  higher  and  nobler  faculties  of  the  soul 
come  in  to  trouble  them  less  and  less.  By-and-by 
the  spiritual  and  the  unseen  is  to  them  as  though  it 
were  not. — B, 

6283.  SOUL,  Care  for.  A  king  had  an  unwise 
and  reckless  son — so  reckless  that  when  all  entreaty 
and  rebuke  proved  in  vain,  he  condemned  him  to 
death.  Still  he  was  allowed  three  months'  respite, 
in  which  he  was  to  prepare  himself  for  death.  After 
this  had  flown  the  father  called  him  again  into  his 
presence.  But  what  a  change  in  the  appearance  of 
the  son  t  His  figure  was  abject,  and  his  counte- 
nance bore  the  traces  of  an  entire  inward  trans- 
formation. "  How  comes  it  now,"  says  the  king  to 
him,  *'  that  thou,  my  son,  appearest  before  me  in  so 
different  a  character  ?  "  "  Ah,  my  father  and  king," 
replied  he,  **  how  should  I  not  be  changed,  having 
death  for  three  taionths  constantly  before  my  eyes  ? ' 
"  Well,"  responded  the  father,  *'  since  thou  hast  so 
earnestly  considered  the  matter  and  become  of  a 
different  mind,  thy  punishment  is  remitted ;  yet  see 
that  you  keep  within  thee  for  ever  this  new  feel- 
ing ! "  *'  That  is  too  hard  for  me ;  how  could  I, 
amid  the  manifold  enticements  of  my  newly  granted 
life,  possibly  be  able  to  stand  ?  "    Then  the  king 


ordered  a  shell  to  be  handed  to  his  son,  which  was 
filled  up  to  the  brim  with  oil,  and  said  to  him, 
*'  Take  this,  and  carry  it  through  all  the  streets  of 
the  city.  But  two  men  with  drawn  swords  are  to 
follow  immediately  behind  thee  on  foot.  If  thou 
spillest  only  one  drop  of  the  oil,  in  the  same  moment 
thy  head  is  to  roll  off  into  the  street."  The  son 
obeyed.  With  slow  but  sure  steps  he  traversed 
the  streets  of  the  great  capital,  ever  holding  the 
full  shell  in  his  hands,  followed  by  the  two  armed 
servants,  who  were  ready  at  any  moment  to  de- 
capitate him.  But  happily,  without  having  spilled 
even  a  drop  of  the  oil,  the  young  man  returned 
to  his  father's  palace.  **  Tell  me,  my  son,"  said  he, 
"  what  hast  thou  seen  in  thy  wandering  through  the 
city  ?  "  '*  Nothing,  my  father  ;  nothing  at  all  have 
I  seen."  "And  why  not»  since,  too,  this  is  our 
yearly  market-day  f  Tell  me  what  kind  of  shops, 
wares,  people,  animals,  &a,  fell  under  thy  notice." 
"  Indeed,  sir,  I  have  seen  nothing  whatever  on  the 
entire  route  ;  for  my  eyes  were  ceaselessly  directed 
toward  the  oil  in  the  shell,  that  it  might  remain 
in  the  right  position  and  not  run  over.  And  how 
should  I  not  have  been  thus  watchful,  when  the 
executioners  were  close  behind,  and  my  life  hung 
upon  the  point  of  their  sword?'*  Then  said  the 
king,  '*Now  keep  well  in  mind  what  thou  hast 
been  forced  to  learn  in  this  hour.  As  the  shell  of 
oil,  so  6ear  thy  toul  always  in  thy  hande  ;  direct  thy 
thoughts  away  from  the  distractions  of  sense  and 
the  things  of  earth,  in  which  they  are  so  easily  lost, 
towards  the  eternal,  which  alone  has  worth ;  and  ever 
reflect  that  death^s  executioners  follow  at  thy  heels, 
and  so  thou  wilt  not  so  easily  forget  what  is  needful 
to  thy  soul,  and  so  needful  to  keep  thee  from  the  old 
disorderly  life  that  must  necessarily  lead  to  perdi- 
tion." And  the  son  hearkened,  and  lived  happily. — 
A  Tamil  ParaiU, 

6284.  SOUL,  Care  for.  We  once  heard  a  con- 
trite inquirer  after  spiritual  comfort  say,  **  It  is 
ten  years  since  I  was  received  a  member  of  such  a 
church,  and  during  all  that  time  no  one  'has  ever 
said  a  word  to  me  about  my  souL" — Bev,  Wm, 
Arthur, 

6286.  BOULi  Caze  for.  Every  traveller  has 
something  very  precious  in  his  custody — hi»  own 
aouL  You  will  lose  it,  pilgrim,  if  you  go  off  the 
way.  The  miners  in  the  goldfields  of  Australia, 
when  they  have  gathered  a  large  quantity  of  the 
dust,  make  for  the  city  with  the  treasure.  The  mine 
is  far  in  the  interior,  the  country  is  wild,  the  bush 
is  infested  by  robbers ;  the  miners  keep  the  road 
and  the  daylight.  They  march  in  company,  and 
close  by  the  guard  sent  to  protect  them.  They  do 
not  stray  from  the  path  among  the  woods,  for  they 
carry  with  them  a  treasure  which  they  value,  and 
they  are  determined  to  run  no  risks. —  W,  ArnoL 

6286.  SOUL,  Care  of,  neglected.  Apelles,  the 
famous  painter  of  Greece,  having  observed  that  one 
of  his  scholars  had  painted  Helen  set  out  with 
much  gold  and  embroidery,  said  unto  him,  "  Alas  ! 
poor  young  man,  when  thou  couldst  not  draw  her  fair 
thou  hast  made  her  rich."  Thus  many  do  set  a  fair 
outside  on  the  body,  and  utterly  neglect  the  inside 
of  the  souL — Anon, 

6287.  SOUL,  Claimants  for  the.  When  Row- 
land Hill  was  preaching  on  one  occasion  in  the  open 
air  he  noticed  a  carriage,  and  servants  dressed  in 
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livery,  draw  np  near  to  where  he  was  standing. 
Finding  on  inquiry  that  Lady  Erskine  was  the 
occupant,  be  spoke  as  follows  : — **  I  have  got  some- 
thing for  sale  worth  more  than  all  the  crowns  of 
Europe.  It  is  the  soul  of  Lady  Erskine.  Who 
bids?  Satan  bids.  He  will  give  riches,  and 
honour,  and  pleasure.  Another  One  bids  ;  it  is  the 
Lord  Jesus.  He  offers  peace  and  joy  which  the 
world  knows  not  of,  and  eternal  life.  Who  is  to 
have  it  ?  "  She  was  so  affected  that  she  went  to 
Mr.  Hill  and  said  the  Lord  Jesus  should  have  it  if 
He  would  accept  it. 

5288.  SOUL,  Ck)nte8t  for.  Some  of  you  may 
have  seen  the  celebrated  painting  by  Retsch,  in 
which,  with  wondrous  skill,  he  has  portrayed  a 
game  of  chess  between  Satan  and  a  young  man, 
who  has  staked  his  soul  on  the  issue.  The  truth 
and  vivid  power  of  the  representation ;  the  different 
expression  in  the  faces  of  the  players  ;  the  gay, 
heedless  look  of  the  young  man,  all  unconscious 
of  his  peril ;  and  the  cunning,  hellish  leer  of  the 
Fiend,  as  the  chances  seemed  to  turn  in  his  favour, 
can  never  be  forgotten  by  any  who  have  once 
beheld  them.  But  how  much  more  graphic  and 
solemn  is  the  scene  which  the  Divine  pencil  has 
drawn — Chritt  and  Satan  baUlin{;  for  Uie  $otd  of 
man !  Nor  is  it  picture  merely  ;  it  is  real.  The 
contest  is  actually  going  forward,  going  forward 
now,  going  forward  1  n  your  own  spiritual  history. 
Intrenched  within  your  heart,  "  the  Prince  of  the 
Power  of  the  Air  "  plies  all  his  weapons  of  false- 
hood and  delusion  and  worldly  enchantments,  to 
maintain  his  fatal  mastery  over  you  ;  while  at  the 
door  stands  the  crucified  One — pity  in  His  eye 
and  salvation  in  His  hands — summoning  you  to 
thrust  out  the  deceiver,  and  yield  the  palace  to  the 
sweet  control  of  His  love. — Dr.  O.  B.  Ide. 

8289.,  SOUL,  conyerBion  of.   Worth  of.    The 

observation  made  by  Archbishop  Williams,  who  had 
been  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  as  well  as  loaded 
with  other  honours,  at  the  close  of  his  life  was 
truly  affecting.  **  I  have  passed/'  said  he,  "  through 
many  places  of  honour  and  trust,  both  in  Church 
and  State,  more  than  any  of  my  order  in  England 
for  the  last  seventy  years.  But  were  I  assured 
that  by  my  preaching  /  had  converted  only  one  toul 
vnUo  Godt  I  should  herein  take  more  comfort  than 
in  all  the  offices  and  honours  that  have  ever  been 
bestowed  upon  me." 

529a  SOUL,  Creatitres  without.  A  certain 
preacher  had  wrought  his  bes^t  to  benefit  his  audi- 
ence ;  but  one  of  them  came  to  him,  and  some- 
what rudely  remarked,  "  Your  preaching  is  of  no 
use  to  me.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  a  soul ;  I 
don't  want  to  be  talked  to  about  an  imaginary 
hereafter.  I  shall  die  like  a  dog."  The  minister 
calmly  replied,  "Sir,  I  have  evidently  failed  through 
misapprehension.  I  did  my  best  for  the  good  of 
all  my  bearers  ;  but  I  prepared  the  entertainment 
under  the  notion  that  I  was  catering  for  men  with 
souls.  Had  I  known  there  were  creatures  present 
who  had  no  souls,  and  would  die  like  dogs,  I  would 
have  provided  a  good  supply  of  bones  for  them." — 
Spurgeon. 

6291.  SOUL,  drifting.  Danger  of.  When  a  ship 
is  sailing  the  anchor  is  of  no  use ;  but  when  the 
ship  would  be  still  it  is  the  anchor  that  holds  it 


It  is  not  alone  a  storm  which  requires  the  good 
offices  of  an  anchor.  In  the  calmness  of  the  harbour 
a  ship  needs  it.  In  the  fairest  weather,  when 
winds  are  as  gentle  as  if  a  dove's  wings  had  pro- 
duced them,  a  ship  will  stOl  drift.  The  silent 
current,  the  soft  palms  of  the  tiniest  ripples  that 
plash  against  the  sides,  gradually  push  her  along ; 
and  she  will  ground  upon  the  flats,  or  strike  upon 
the  shore,  or  grate  upon  the  harsh  ledgesL  So  long 
as  a  ship  is  under  headway  the  rudder  can  hold 
her  to  her  course ;  but  as  soon  as  she  is  sheltered 
and  would  fain  lie  still,  she  must  have  an  anchor. 
The  soul  is  like  a  ship.  So  long  as  it  is  moving 
with  strong  impulsion  it  holds  it9  course  easily. 
When  earneU  imptdset  eeate,  then,  nnlen  some- 
thing holds  the  soul  steadfast,  it  drifts ;  and  drift- 
ing is  far  more  dangerous  to  a  soul  than  to  a 
ship.  It  drifts  into  doubt;  and  out  of  dosbts 
come  morbid  impulses ;  and  out  of  morbid  impuiss 
come  reactions  of  the  most  dangerous  kind. — 
Beecher. 

5292.  SOUL,  ExiBtence  of.  Some  time  ago  the 
Rev.  James  Armstrong  preached  at  Harmony,  near 
the  Wabash,  when  a  doctor  of  that  place,  a  professed 
Deiat,  called  on  his  associates  to  accompany  him 
while  he  attacked  the  Methodists,  as  he  said.  At 
first  he  asked  Mr.  Armstrong  if  he  followed  preach- 
ing  to  save  souls.  He  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
He  then  asked  Mr.  Armstrong  if  he  ever  saw  a 
soul.  "No."  If  he  ever  heard  a  soul.  "Na" 
If  he  ever  tasted  a  soul.  **  No. "  If  he  ever  smelled 
a  soul.  "No."  If  he  ever  felt  a  soul.  "Tes, 
thank  God  1 "  said  Mr.  Armstrong.  "  WeU,"  said 
the  doctor,  "there  are  four  of  the  five  senses 
against  one  that  there  is  a  soul."  Mr.  Armstrong 
then  asked  the  gentleman  if  he  was  a  doctor  of 
medicine  ;  and  he  also  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
He  then  asked  the  doctor  if  he  ever  saw  a  pain. 
"No."  If  he  ever  heard  a  pain.  "No."  H  he 
ever  tasted  a  pain.  "  No. "  If  he  ever  smelled  a 
pain.  **No."  If  he  ever  felt  a  pain.  "Yes." 
Mr.  Armstrong  then  said,  "There  are  also  four 
senses  against  one  to  evidence  that  there  is  a  pain  ; 
yet,  sir,  you  know  that  there  is  a  pain,  and  I  know 
there  is  a  soul"  The  doctor  appeared  confounded, 
and  walked  off. — Whitecross, 

5293.  SOUL,  €k>d'8  way  of  Baying,  Bometiiiies. 
God  saves  men  in  his  own  ways  and  with  his  own 
thoughts;  but  neither  the  ways  nor  the  thoughts 
are  in  stereotype.  Sometimes  he  awakens  the 
slumbering  manhood,  and  in  that  way  saves  us. 
Correggio,  beholding  a  canvas  of  Raphael,  cried  in 
a  transport,  "  I  also  am  a  painter,"  and  forthwith 
became  a  painter  ;  so  it  is  in  the  presence  of  great 
heroes  and  heroines  men  and  women  are  awakened 
to  heroism  (which  heroism  is  a  kind  of  s.ilvation), 
and  in  that  way  they  are  saved.  But  more  often 
men  are  saved  by  being  emptied  of  their  self-suffi- 
ciency and  forced  to  cry  with  Peter,  "  Lord,  help 
me,  or  I  perish." — A,  W.  Woods, 

629i.  SOUL,  Immortality  ot  An  aged  Hotten- 
tot, when  dying,  gave  to  a  missionary  his  views 
and  feelings  with  regard  to  the  gospel  and  a  future 
state  of  being.  In  his  own  native  langusge  he  ex- 
pressed himself  substantially  as  follows  : — "  I  have 
at  this  moment  a  particular  impression  of  the  immor- 
tality  of  the  soul,  for  my  body  is  already  half  dead. 
I  have  lost  the  use  of  both  legs  and  one  arm,  and  if 
my  soul  Vere  not  immortal  it  would  be  half  dead 
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also ;  but  instead  of  that,  I  am  constantly  thinking 
of  God  and  heaven,  and  I  can  think  with  great 
ease  and  freedom.  I  have  also  a  special  conviction 
that  Oie  Bible  is  God^a  book,  and  its  blessed  truths 
are  constantly  ranning  through  my  mind,  and  afford 
me  great  comfort  in  my  affliction.  I  wish  to  say, 
further,  that  /  now  tee  more  dearly  than  ever  thai 
the  mie$ionarie$  are  not  common  men,  but  the  servants 
of  God,  sent  to  declare  unto  us  His  Holy  Word." — 
Missionary  Anecdotes. 

5296.  SOTJU  in  preaching.  A  clergyman  of  this 
country  states  that  he  once  told  an  affecting  occur- 
rence to  Mr.  Whitefield,  relating  it,  however,  with 
but  the  ordinary  feeling  and  brevity  of  a  passing 
conversation  ;  when  afterwards,  on  hearing  Mr. 
Whitefield  preach,  up  came  his  own  story,  narrated 
by  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit,  with  such  nature, 
pathos,  and  power,  that  the  clergyman  himself,  who 
had  furnished  Whitefield  with  the  dry  bones  of 
the  illustration,  found  himself  weeping  like  a  child. 
The  tones  of  the  soul  possess  an  intensity  and 
penetrating  depth  of  feeling  to  subdue  the  soul ; 
and  Whitefield,  amidst  all  the  thunder  of  a  voice 
that  could  be  heard  to  an  incredible  distance,  spake 
with  the  tones  of  the  soul;  and  his  gestures  were 
impelled  by  the  same  spontaneous,  magic  influence 
that  made  them,  as  well  as  his  words,  seem  part 
of  the  souL  According  to  the  common  saying, 
so  common  that  we  forget  the  depth  of  meaning 
it  covers  up,  he  threw  his  sotd  into  Hum, — Dr, 
Cheever. 

5296.  SOUL,  Looking  after.  A  baker  in  an 
English  village  gave  notice  to  his  customers  that 
be  would  no  longer  bake  dinners  on  Sunday.  The 
clergyman,  finding  his  morning  congregation  getting 
small,  and  noticing  that  few  women  were  present, 
wonderingly  inquired  the  reason,  and  was  informed 
that  the  baker  was  responsible  for  the  change.  The 
rev.  gentleman  called  upon  the  baker,  when  the 
following  conversation  took  place  : — "  Good-morn- 
ing, Mr.  Denniscn.'*  *'  Good-morning,  sir."  *'  Do 
you  not  know  what  harm  yon  are  doing  in  this 
parish  I "  **I  am  not  aware  that  I  am  doing  harm 
to  any  one,  sir."  *<  Why,  yes ;  they  tell  me  you 
have  closed  your  office  on  the  Sabbath^  and  refuse 
to  bake  the  people's  dinners  ;  so  that  the  females 
cannot  get  to  church ;  and  if  they  cannot  get  to 
church,  we  cannot  expect  them  to  get  good  and  go 
to  heaven."  *'  But  what  is  to  become  of  the  poor 
baker's  soul,  sir  f "  '*  Oh  I  he  must  look  out  for 
liimself."  **  That,  sir,  is  just  what  I  intend  to  do." 
— TF.  Antlif,  D.D, 

5297.  80TXU  needing  eometblng  to  cling  to. 
The  soul  of  man  is  a  clasping,  clinging  soul,  seek- 
ing to  something  over  which  it  can  spread  itself, 
and  by  means  of  which  it  can  support  itself.  And 
just  as  in  a  neglected  garden  you  may  see  the  poor 
creepers  making  shift  to  sustain  themselves  as  best 
they  can  ;  one  convolvulus  twisting  round  another, 
and  both  draggling  on  the  ground ;  a  clematis 
leaning  on  the  door,  which  will  by-and-by  open 
and  let  the  whole  mass  fall  down  ;  a  vine  or  a 
passion-flower  wreathing  round  a  prop  which  all  the 
while  chafes  and  cuts  it ;  so  in  this  fallen  world  it 
is  mournful  to  see  the  efforts  which  human  souls 
are  making  to  get  some  sufficient  object  to  lean 
upon  and  twine  around— /ames  HaimiUon,  J),D, 

B29a  SOUI^  neglected*    A  German  had  lui 


aide  torn  by  a  shell  in  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness, 
and  lay  down,  sheltered  by  his  blanket  from  the 
scorching  sun,  to  die.  A  burning  thirst  caused  liis 
greatest  suffering.  A  delegate  put  a  canteen  to  his 
lips  to  relieve  him.  His  disappointment  and  agony 
were  intense  when  he  found  that  he  could  not 
swallow.  Every  effort  was  in  vain ;  and  death 
came  swiftly  on.  This  case  is  analogous  to  the  fate 
of  one  whose  soul-thirst  has  been  neglected  till 
relief  is  impossible. 

5299.  SOUL,  Pray  for  my  lost.  There  lives  a 
father  who  would  give  every  cent  of  his  property  if 
he  could  recall  bis  son  to  life.  Struck  down  sud- 
denly by  an  accident,  he  was  borne  home  uncon- 
scious. The  father,  in  agony,  begged  the  doctor  to 
bring  him  to  life  again.  His  answer  was,  that  he 
could  not  last  many  hours,  and  whether  the  young 
man  would  return  to  consciousness  or  not  he  cotild 
not  say.  He  did,  and  looking  upon  his  father,  said, 
"  Won't  you  pray  for  my  lost  soul  ?  "  His  parent 
was  speechless.  Again  he  looked  towards  his 
mother  and  made  the  same  request.  And  she  too, 
wrung  with  sorrow,  could  not  utter  a  word.  For 
seventeen  long  years  had  he  been  in  constant  inter- 
course with  them,  and  never  once  had  they  offered 
a  prayer  for  him  ;  and  now  they  had  come  to  the 
last  opportunity  which  they  were  ever  to  have,  and 
they  were  too  overwhelmed  to  avail  themselves  of 
it ;  and  their  son,  sinking  again  into  unconscious- 
ness, passed  away  to  judgment — Moody, 

5300.  SOUL,  PrecioasneBS  ol  Louis  IX.,  King 
of  France,  was  found  instructing  a  poor  kitchen- 
boy  ;  and  being  asked  why  he  did  so^  replied,  "  The 
meanest  person  hath  a  sotd  precious  as  my  own,  and 
bought  with  the  same  blood  of  Christ."  —  White' 
cross. 

5301.  80UL,  Problem  of.  A  young  man,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  mathematical  attainments,  was 
fond  of  challenging  his  fuUow-students  to  a  trial  of 
skill  in  solving  difficult  problems.  One  day  a  class- 
mate came  into  his  study,  and  laying  a  folded 
paper  before  him,  said,  "  There  is  a  problem  I  wish 
you  would  help  me  to  solve,"  and  immediately  left 
the  room.  The  paper  was  eagerly  unfolded,  and 
there,  instead  of  a  question  in  mathematics,  were 
traced  the  lines,  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he 
shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ? 
Or  what  shall  a  man  give  iu  exchange  for  his  soul  ?  " 
With  a  gesture  of  impatience,  he  tore  the  paper  to 
atoms,  and  turned  again  to  his  books.  But  in  vain 
he  tried  to  shake  off  the  impressions  of  the  solemn 
words  he  had  read.  The  Holy  Spirit  pressed  home 
his  convictions  of  guilt  and  danger,  so  that  he  could 
find  no  peace  till  he  found  it  in  believing  in  Jesus. 
He  subsequensly  became  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
he  had  once  despised,  and  his  first  sermon  was 
from  the  words,  so  eminently  blessed  to  his  own 
soul :  **  WJiat  slutll  it  profit  a  man,  if  ?ie  shall 
gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  ovm  soul  t " — 
F.  R.  P. 

5302.  SOUL,  Profanity  against.  As  Mr.  Ro- 
maine  was  one  day  walking  in  the  street  with 
another  gentleman  he  heard  a  poor  man  call  upon 
God  to  damn  him.  Mr.  Bomaine  stopped,  took 
out  half-a-crown,  and  presenting  it,  said,  "My 
friend,  I  will  give  you  this  if  you  will  repeat  that 
oath."    The  man  sterted.    ''What  1  sir/'  said  be. 
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"do  you  ikink  I  will  damn  my  ioul  for  half -a- 
crown  f  "  Mr.  Romaine  answered,  *' As  yon  did  it 
just  now  for  nothing,  I  coald  not  suppose  you 
would  refuse  to  do  it  for  a  reward !  **  The  poor 
creature,  struck  with  this  reproof,  as  Mr.  Rooiaine 
intended  he  should  be,  replied,  ''God  bless  and 
reward  you,  sir,  whoever  you  are.  I  believe  you 
have  saved  my  soul ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  never  swear 
again  whUe  I  Uve."— iZ<w.  C.  Fidd, 

6303.  80UI%  Saving  a.  To  save  a  limb  is  a  great 
thing.  A  poor  young  man  was  in  a  hospital  who 
had  crushed  his  arm  at  his  work.  The  doctor  said 
there  was  no  help  for  it ;  his  arm  must  be  cut  oflf 
or  he  must  die.  But  the  young  man  could  not  bear 
the  thought  of  losing  his  arm,  and  said  he  would 
rather  die  first.  But  the  lady  at  the  head  of  the 
hospital  did  all  she  could  to  heal  the  young  man's 
arm.  She  dressed  it  carefully,  she  watched  night 
and  day,  and  did  whatever  she  could  to  keep  up 
the  young  man's  strength.  And  at  last  the  arm 
was  saved.  The  young  man  became  quite  well, 
and  used  to  call  that  arm  her  arm,  because  she  had 
been  the  means  of  saving  it.  It  is  a  great  thing  to 
save  a  limb,  bat  to  save  a  soul  is  far  greater. — Bev. 
G.  T.  Coiter. 

530^  80X7L,  aecnre  in  Christ.  The  pilot  of  a 
United  States  revenue  cutter  was  asked  if  he  knew 
all  the  rocks  along  the  coast  where  he  sailed.  He 
replied,  "  No ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  where 
there  are  no  rooks*"  Looking  unto  Jesus  with 
simple  faith,  the  soul  is  secure ;  whatever  the  perils 
that  lurk  on  every  hand,  there  are  no  rocks  ahead. 

0309.  SOUL,  Sin  against  When,  a  half -century 
ago,  the  famous  Kaspar  Hauser  appeared  in  the 
streets  of  Nuremberg,  having  been  released  from  a 
dungeon  in  which  he  had  ^n  confined  from  in- 
fancy, having  never  seen  the  face  or  heard  the  voice 
of  man,  nor  gone  without  the  walls  of  his  prison, 
nor  seen  the  full  light  of  day,  a  distinguished  lawyer 
in  Germany  wrote  a  legal  history  of  the  case, 
which  he  entitled,  "A  Crime  against  the  Life  of 
the  Soul."  It  was  well  named.  .  .  .  But  it  is  no 
worse  than  the  treatment  iome  men  bestow  upon  their 
ovfn  iouls,  ...  As  the  poor  German  youth  was  at 
length  thrust  out  into  the  world  for  which  he  was 
unfitted,  with  untrained  senses  in  a  world  of  sense, 
without  speech  in  a  world  of  language,  with  a  dor- 
mant mind  in  a  world  of  thought,  so  many  go  out 
of  this  world  with  no  preparation  in  that  part  of 
their  nature  that  will  most  be  called  into  use. — 
Theodore  T,  Munger, 

B306. 80T7L,  Suicide  o£  The  writer  was  standing 
one  day  lately  among  a  crowd  of  visitors  under  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's,  in  London,  gazing  upwards  in 
silence  on  its  grandeur,  when  a  gentleman  touched 
him,  and  requested  him  to  move  his  foot  He  then 
pointed  to  a  small  cross-mark  made  by  a  mason's 
chisel  on  the  marble  pavement,  informing  the  by- 
standers that  a  person  who  cast  himself  from  the 
dome  aloft  had  fallen  there  and  died.  The  group 
of  living  beings  who  had  gathered  around  our  in- 
formant stood  instinctively  back  and  sighed.  The 
living  were  awed  in  spirit  when  they  found  them- 
selves standing  on  the  spot  that  had  been  stained 
by  the  blood  of  a  self -murdered  man.  Oh  I  if  there 
were  marks  made  in  the  ground  at  every  place 
stained  by  the  suicide  of  a  soul,  how  thickly  dotted 
would  the  world  be  with   the  startling  symbols! 


How  fearfully  and  tremblingly  would  tbe  li 
tread  their  way  between  1 — AmoL 

6307.  SOUL,  without  Chzift    Our  Lord  gi^es  ns 

a  parable  in  which  He  speaks  of  an  evil  spirit  ejected 
from  a  house,  leaving  it   swept,   gamiahed,   and 
empty ;  but  it  soon  returned,  sod  returned,  more- 
over, with  *^9even  other  $pirits  more  teiektd  t^am 
ittelf"    Such  is  too  accurate  a  picture  of   a  eon! 
destitute  of  Christ    111  may  be  turned  out  for  s 
little  time,  but,  except  the  Redeemer  be  within,  if 
will  find  its  way  back,  or  send  a  subetitafee  evec 
more  baneful  than  itself.    A  remarkable  illustration 
of  this  has  been  put  on  record  by  that  profound 
thinker,  John  Foster.    A  young  man  of  Iai*ge  means 
became  the  victim  of  corrupt  companions.     As  is 
usually  the  case^  having  ruined  him,  thej  forsook 
him.     Like  the  shadow  on  the  sun-diid,    which 
departs  at  the  approach  of  a  cloud,  they  abandoned 
him.    Beggared  and  miserable,  he  one  day  wandered 
forth.    He  ascended  a  hill,  whence  he  beheld  the 
estetethat  had  once  been  his.    Deeply  impressed 
with  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  his  past  oonTse^ 
he  made  the  resolve  that  he  would  begin  life  afresh, 
and  not  rest  until  he  had  recovered  his  poasessiona. 
The  iron  will  and  busy  head  conquered.     He  be- 
came a  rich  man ;  but,  mark,  he  went  from  one 
extreme  to  another.    Gold  became  the  end  and  aim 
of  his  being.     He  conquered  his  extravagance,  but 
it  was  at  a  frightful  cost,  even  at  the  expense  c^  his 
generosity.    The  spendthrift  died  a  perfect  miser. 
T.  R.  Stepenton, 

6308.  SOUL,  Worth  of.  She  was  an  Englisfa 
lady  that  I  had  met  at  Calais,  who  desired  me  to 
let  her  go  over  with  me  in  my  cabin.  She  had 
brought  a  fine  point-head,  which  she  was  contriving 
to  conceal  from  the  custom-house  officer.  When 
the  wind  grew  high  and  our  little  vessel  cracked, 
she  fell  very  heartily  to  her  prayers,  and  thought 
wholly  of  her  soul.  When  it  seemed  to  abate,  she 
returned  to  the  worldly  care  of  her  head-dress. 
This  easy  transition  from  her  aoul  to  her  head-dreu, 
and  the  alternate  agonies  that  both  gave  her,  made 
it  hard  to  determine  which  she  thought  of  greatest 
value. — Lady  Mary  WorUey  Montagu, 

6309.  SOULS,  Aspiring.  As  birds,  when  their 
time  of  emigration  comes,  and  they  feel  the  impulse 
to  fly  to  the  summer-land,  and  will  not  be  stopped, 
either  by  the  snap  of  the  fowler's  gun  or  by  the 
sweep  of  the  hawk,  or  by  any  solicitation,  but  rise^ 
and  fly  through  night  and  through  day  to  find  that 
summer-land ;  so  souls  feel  the  fascinating  call  of 
God,  and  rising,  soar — and  must,  because  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  upon  them. — Beeeher, 

6310.  SOULS,  Danger  of.  Xerxes,  from  an 
eminence,  once  looked  down  on  some  millions  of 
his  people,  and  wept  to  think  that  in  thirty  years 
they  would  be  no  more.  Alas!  one  might  weep 
tears  of  blood  to  think  that,  except  as  the  faith  of 
the  gospel  prevents  the  tremendous  issue,  in  twelve 
short  months  twenty  millions  of  souls  will  be  m 
hell  l-^Dr,  A.  Seed, 

6311.  SOULS,  deiSro  for  their  oonTorBion.  Ii^ 
was  said  of  Alleine  by  one  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately, that  "he  was  infinitely  and  insatiably 
greedy  of  the  eonvertion  of  eouii"  When  he  might 
have  had  a  fellowship  at  his  university,  he  pre- 
ferred a  chaplaincy,  because  he]  was  '^ins^^rsd  with 
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ftn  impatience  to  be  occupied  in  direct  ministerial 
work." — Spurgeon, 

6312.  S0TJL8,  Dishonest.  When  a  great  mnsician 
takes  a  guitar  or  touches  a  harp,  and  finds  that  the 
notes  are  false,  he  stays  his  hand.  Some  men's 
souls  are  not  honest;  they  are  sophisticated  and 
double-minded.  Christ's  Spirit  will  not  be  an  ac- 
complice with  men  in  the  wrefccbed  business  of 
shuffling  and  deceiving. — Spurgetm, 

6318.  SOULS,  how  converted.  There,  see  1  the 
spell  of  the  drought  is  broken  and  it  is  raining  fast. 
Go  out  when  the  showers  are  over,  how  fragrant  all 
nature  is,  the  soil  how  soft  and  sweet !  You  watered, 
but  the  hot  sun  licked  it  up,  and  the  ground  seemed 
parched  and  hard  as  ever.  So,  often  when  men's 
best  efforts  have  failed,  and  a  go;spel  faithfully 
preached  seems  of  no  avail,  gracious  influences 
from  God  have  descended,  and  hai-dened  hearts 
been  broken  and  subdued,  and  that  in  a  moment. 
This  work  is  of  Heaven,  and  He  will  have  it  so. — B, 

6314.  SOULS,  Love  of.  John  Knoz,  when  he 
arose  on  a  cold  night  and  knelt  down  and  prayed 
for  Scotland,  and  his  wife  importuned  him  to  come 
back  to  the  pillow,  said,  "  Woman,  how  can  I  sleep 
vhen  my  land  ii  not  saved  t  O  God  !  give  me  Scot- 
land, or  I  die." 

6316.  SOULS,  Lore  of.  One  who  knew  White- 
field  well,  and  attended  bis  preaching  more  frequently, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  person,  said  he  hardly  ever 
knew  him  go  through  a  sermon  without  weeping ; 
his  voice  was  often  interrupted  by  his  tears,  which 
sometimes  were  so  excessive  as  to  stop  him  from 
proceeding  for  a  few  moments.  "You  blame  me 
for  weeping,'*  he  would  say ;  "but  how  can  I  help 
it  when  you  wUl  not  weep  for  youradvea,  though  your 
immortal  souls  are  on  the  verge  of  destruction,  and 
for  aught  you  know,  you  are  hearing  your  last 
sermon,  ana  may  never  more  have  an  opportunity 
to  have  Christ  offered  to  you  V* — /.  i2.  Andrews. 

8316.  SOULS,  Love  o£  When  Dr.  Bacchus  (the 
President  of  Hamilton  College)  was  upon  his  death- 
bed the  doctor  called  to  see  him,  and  after  examin- 
ing the  symptoms,  left  the  room  without  speaking, 
but  as  he  opened  the  door  to  go  out,  was  observed 
to  whisper  something  to  the  servant.  "  What  did 
-  the  physician  say  to  you?"  asked  Dr.  Bacchus. 
"  He  said,  sir,  that  you  cannot  live  to  exceed  half 
an  hour."  "  Is  it  so  ? "  said  the  good  man.  "  Then 
take  me  out  of  my  bed,  and  place  me  upon  my 
knees ;  let  me  spend  that  time  in  calling  upon  God 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world."  His  request  was 
complied  with  ;  and  his  last  moments  were  spent  in 
breathing  forth  his  prayers  for  the  salvation  of  his 
fellow^sinners.     He  died  upon  his  knees. 

6317.  SOULS,  neglected.  It  is  a  suggestive 
story  that  is  told  of  a  good  deacon  who,  going  out 
of  a  prayer-meeting  one  evening,  said  to  a  young 
man  standing  in  the  porch,  "  Good  evening,  friend. 
Do  you  live  in  this  vicinity?"  "Yes,  sir."  "Ah," 
said  the  deacon,  "  where  do  you  attend  church  f " 
"  I  come  here,  sir."  "  How  long  have  you  attended 
this  church  ?  "  "  Well,  sur,  I  should  think  it  is  about 
fourteen  years." 

631&  SOULS,  SettlMfl.  Whereunto  shall  I  liken 
such  unsettled  ones  ?  Are  they  not  like  those  birds 
which  frequent  the  Golden  Horn,  and  are  to  be  seen 


from  Constantinople,  of  which  it  is  said  that  tfaey 
are  always  on  the  wing  and  never  rest  ?  No  one 
ever  saw  them  alight  on  the  water  or  on  the  land ; 
they  are  for  ever  poised  in  mid-air.  The  natives 
call  them  "  lost  souls,"  seeking  rest  and  finding 
none. — Spurgeon. 

6319.  SOULS,  Sacrifice  of  Travellers  who  visit 
the  Falls  of  Niagara  are  directed  to  a  spot,  in  the 
margin  of  the  precipice  over  the  boiling  current 
below,  where  a  gay  young  lady  a  few  years  since 
lost  her  life.  She  was  delighted  with  the  wonders 
of  the  unrivalled  scene,  and  ambitious  to  pluck  a 
flower  from  a  cliff  where  no  human  hand  had  before 
ventured,  as  a  memorial  of  the  cataract  and  her  own 
daring.  She  leaned  over  the  verge,  and  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  surging  waters  far  down  the  battle- 
ment of  rocks,  while  fear  for  a  moment  darkened 
her  excited  mind.  But  there  hung  the  lovely 
blossom  upon  which  her  heart  was  fixed  ;  and  she 
leaned,  in  a  delirium  of  intense  desire  and  antieipa- 
tion,  over  the  brink.  Her  arm  was  outstretched  to 
grasp  the  beautiful  form  which  charmed  her  fancy  ; 
the  turf  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  her  light  feet,  and 
with  a  shriek  she  descended,  like  a  falling  sts^,  to 
the  rocky  shore,  and  was  borne  away  gasping  in 
death.  A  life  sacrificed  for  a  flower !  How  like 
the  case  of  many  who,  grasping  at  sin's  fatal  flower, 
sacrifice  the  soul ! — Biblical  Treasury, 

632a  SOULS,  Saying,  the  main  thing.  Some 
one  inquired  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  in  his  old  age, 
"  Doctor,  you  know  many  things  ;  but  what  do  you 
think  the  main  thing!"  The  sturdy  old  hero  of 
forty  revivals  answered,  "  It  is  not  theology ;  it  is 
not  controversy ;  it  is  saving  soids." — Cu}^, 

6321.  SOULS,  seeking  God.  No  two  souls  will 
ever  find  God  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  or 
enter  into  a  great  religious  blessing  in  the  use  of 
the  same  means.  A  certain  very  wicked  man  in 
Indiana,  some  years  ago,  went  to  a  Methodist 
meeting.  It  was  a  meeting  where  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  .real  power.  Soon  one  of  his  companions 
came  down  from  the  altar  all  aflame.  The  Lord, 
he  said,  had  had  mercy  on  his  soul.  And  now 
wouldn't  his  friend  come  also  and  share  in  this 
same  great  salvation  ?  Without  delay,  he  arose  and 
followed  his  rejoicing  companion.  "Now,  then," 
said  the  former,  "  I  want  you  to  tell  me  just  how 
you  got  your  blessing.  Take  me  just  where  you 
were.  Tell  me  just  where  you  knelt.  Put  my 
knees  exactly  into  the  spot  where  j'ours  were." 
All  this  was  done.  "Now  I  am  fixed."  "Yes," 
was  the  reply.  And  then  he  prayed  for  the  blessing 
of  salvation.  But  it  did  not  descend.  Ah !  how 
many  times  have  persons,  in  seeking  for  pardon,  or 
for  tiie  richer  fulness  of  blessing,  in  like  manner 
attempted  to  reach  their  object  by  placing  their 
minds  exactly  in  the  same  posture  somebody  else's 
mind  was  in  when  heaven  dawned  upon  his  soul, 
and  have  as  often  been  sadly  disappointed  in  their 
search  ! — Rev.  R.  H.  Howard. 

6322.  SOULS,  to  be  Bonght  after.  Sportsmen 
must  not  stop  at  home  and  wait  for  the  birds  to 
come  and  be  shot  at ;  neither  must  fishermen  throw 
their  nets  inside  their  boats  and  hope  to  take  many 
fish.  Traders  go  to  the  markets ;  they  follow  their 
customers,  and  go  out  after  business  if  it  will  not 
come  to  t^em ;  and  so  must  we. — Spurgeon. 

6323.  SOULS,  Zeal  for.    Rowland  HIU  onoe 
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comioeDced  a  sermon  by  Bhonting  "Matches  I 
matches  1  matches !  You  wonder,"  continaed  he, 
in  his  usual  tone,  '*  at  my  text ;  bnt  this  morning, 
while  I  was  engaged  in  my  study,  the  devil  whis- 
pered to  me,  *Ah !  Rowland,  yoar  zeal  is  indeed 
noble,  and  how  indefatigably  you  labour  for  the 
salvation  of  souls  ! '  At  that  very  moment  a  poor 
roan  passed  under  my  window,  crying,  '  Matches  ! ' 
very  lustily  ;  and  conscience  said  to  me, '  Rowland, 
you  never  laboured  to  save  souls  vnUi  half  the  teal 
that  this  man  does  to  sell  matcheib'" — C^ical 
AnecdoUt* 

6824.  SOVEREIGN,  FiMentatlon  of.  In  the 
course  of  the  morning  a  friend  came  to  invite  my 
old  ladies  to  go  with  him  to  a  place  near,  where 
they  could  at  their  ease  see  the  Queen  pre- 
sented to  the  people.  They  went  into  the  Park, 
and  stood  in  front  of  the  window  of  St.  James's 
Palace,  where,  among  other  places,  the  Sovereigns 
are  proclaimed  and  presented.  Scarcely  half  a 
dozen  people  were  there,  for  very  few  were  aware 
of  the  custom.  There  stood  the  young  creature  in 
the  simplest  mourning,  with  her  sleek  bands  of 
brown  hair  as  plain  as  her  dress.  The  tears  ran 
fast  down  her  cheeks  as  Lord  Melbourne  stood  by 
her  side,  and  she  was  presented  to  the  half-dozen 
lookers-on  as  their  Sovereign. — JIarriet  Martijieau. 

5826.  BOWINQ,  for  the  fatnre.  When  Captain 
Cook  visited  the  South  Sea  Islands,  in  hid  wander- 
ings, he  scattered  grains  of  com  on  the  soil.  The 
inhabitants  had  then  no  idea  what  this  meant^  or 
that  they  would  derive  any  benefit  from  the  pro- 
cess. But  in  the  course  of  years  the  corn  had 
grown  and  greatly  increased.  The  people  began 
to  eat  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  although  all  that 
they  remembered  of  the  great  circtunnavigator, 
when  questioned  some  years  after,  was  that  he  was 
a  man  of  very  curious  habits,  who  twitched  his 
pocket  with  his  right  hand  and  waved  his  hands  as 
he  walked  along  the  ground. — Denton. 

6826.  SOWING,  out  of  saaion.  I  have  noticed 
that,  of  the  seeds  that  I  sowed  this  spring  on  the 
side  hill  where  there  was  a  strong  wiud,  some  did 
not  go  into  the  little  furrows  that  I  had  made  ;  for 
now,  when  I  go  about  the  little  patch,  I  find  that 
they  have  sprung  up  in  other  places.  And  I  have 
noticed  that  some  of  the  best  plants  for  transplant- 
ing, some  of  the  stockiest  and  strongest  and  best 
ones,  are  those  that  were  chance-sown.  While  I 
was  sifting  the  seeds  into  the  furrow,  the  wiud  took 
one  and  carried  it  yonder ;  and  another,  and  carried 
it  yonder  ;  and  some  of  the  plants  that  will  be  best 
to  set  out  will  be  those  that  were  sown  **<nU  of 
teaton  " — out  of  place. — Beecher, 

6327.  SPEAKERS,  Tedious.  It  has  long  been 
a  question  how  to  be  rid  of  tedious  speakers  to 
children;  but  we  once  heard  of  one  of  these 
"distinguished  speakers"  who  found  himself  a 
thoroughly  extinguished  speaker  before  he  had 
completed  his  long  and  prosy  harangue.  He  was 
addresAing  a  church  full  of  people,  most  of  whom 
were  children,  went  on  and  on — 1^  about  nothing 
— till  it  began  to  be  thought  he  would  never  have 
done,  when  all  at  once  a  bright  little  urchin  bravelj 
struck  up  the  hymn,  •*  There  is  a  happy  land." 
Others  caught  the  sound  and  quickly  joined  in, 
until  in  a  moment  the  astonished  speaker  was  over- 
whelmed by  a  swelling  tide  of  song,  which  be  could 


no  more  stem  than  Mrs.  Partington  oonld  weep 
back  the  Atlantic  with  her  famous  broom. 

6826.  SPEAKING,  and  doing.  Two  architects 
were  once  candidates  for  the  building  of  a  certain 
temple  at  Athens.  The  first  harangued  the  crowd 
very  learnedly  upon  the  different  orders  of  archi- 
tecture, and  showed  them  in  what  manner  the 
temple  should  be  built  The  other,  who  got  up 
after  him,  only  observed  that  v^uU  Jiu  brother  had 
tpohen  he  could  do;  and  thus  he  at  onoe  gained 
the  cause. 

6829.  SPEAKING,  for  GhriBt  I  shall  nevtsr  for- 
get the  manner  in  which  a  thirsty  individual  once 
begged  of  me  upon  Clapham  Common.  I  saw  him 
with  a  very  large  truck,  in  which  be  was  carrying 
an  extremely  small  parcel,  and  I  wondered  why  he 
had  not  put  the  parcel  into  his  pocket  and  left  the 
machine  at  home.  I  said,  "  It  looks  odd  to  see  so 
large  a  truck  for  such  a  small  load.'*  He  stopped, 
and  looking  me  seriously  in  the  face,  he  said,  "  Yen, 
sir,  it  is  a  very  odd  thing ;  but,  do  you  know  I 
have  met  with  an  odder  thing  than  that  this  veiy 
day.  I've  been  about,  working  and  sweating  all 
this  'ere  blessed  day,  and  till  now  I  haven't  met  a 
single  gentleman  that  looked  as  if  he'd  give  me  a 
pint  of  beer  till  I  8aw  you."  I  considered  that 
turn  of  the  conversation  very  neatly  managed  ;  and 
we,  with  a  far  better  subject  upon  our  minds, 
ought  to  be  equally  able  to  introduce  the  topic  upon 
which  our  heart  is  set.  There  was  an  ease  in  the 
man's  manner  which  I  envied,  for  I  did  not  find  it 
quite  so  siuiple  a  matter  to  introduce  my  own  topic 
to  his  notice  ;  yet  if  I  had  been  thinking  as  much 
about  how  I  could  do  him  good  as  he  had  upon  how 
to  obtain  a  drink,  I  feel  sure  I  should  have  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  my  point. — Spurt/eon^ 

6880.  SPEAKING,  to  the  point  A  thief  who 
had  picked  a  gentleman's  pocket  was  rebuked  fw 
his  dishonesty,  at  some  length,  by  one  who  saw  him 
commit  the  theft ;  but  the  robber  only  laughed  at 
the  man's  reproof.  When  another  man,  however, 
talked  about  calling  for  a  policeman,  he  began  to 
show  some  symptoms  of  fear ;  but  no  sooner  did  a 
third  come  running  towards  him,  crying,  "  Stop, 
tfiiej  /  *'  than  he  took  to  his  heels  at  once  as  though 
he  were  running  for  his  life. — Geo,  Moggridge, 

6831.  SPEAKING  to  the  purpose.  A  deaf  man 
was  remarkable  for  his  accurate  knowledge  of 
almost  all  subjects  which  depended  particularly 
upon  his  intercourse  with  others.  He  was  onoe 
asked  the  reason  of  this  when  he  replied,  "  PeopU 
do  not  icaete  tfteir  breath  talttng  nonaente  to  me 
through  a  speaking-trumpet.  If  they  had  an>-thing 
to  say,  it  was  always  to  the  purpose,  and  put  in  the 
fewest  possl  ble  words.  The  Christian  teacher  should 
set  before  him  a  dii'ect  purpose,  a  great  and  lofty 
object,  and  make  everything  bear  upon  it.  His 
great  aim  is  to  explain  God's  truth,  and  apply  it  to 
the  saving  of  souls. — BiUical  Mtueum. 

6882.  SPECtrLATIONS,Beligioii8.  Gobat,when 
seeking  in  vain  among  the  Abyssinian  Christians 
for  one  whom  he  could  own  as  a  living,  loving 
brother  in  Christ,  was  continually  assailed  on  every 
hand  with  metaphysical  questions  about  the  Penon 
of  Christ,  such  as  no  European  could  easily  iavenL 
Hebeta  Selasse  said  of  Gobat,  "  This  Christian  man 
entirely  gained  lAy  confidence  and  affection,  for 
whensoever  I  put  questions  to  him  on  points  which 
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«re  not  contained  in  the  Bible,  it  was  his  saying, 
'I  do  not  know/" 

0888.  SPECULATIONS,  venoB  duty.  While  a 
minister  was  riding  in  a  railway  carriage  he  was 
aaluted  by  a  member  of  an  exceedingly  litigious 
and  speculative  sect  ''Pray,  sir,''  said  the  sectary, 
"  whf^  is  3*our  opinion  of  the  seven  trumpets  ?  " 
**  I  am  not  sure,"  said  the  preacher,  '*  that  I  under- 
stand  your  question  ;  but  I  hope  you  will  compre- 
hend mine.  What  think  you  of  the  fact  that  your 
■even  children  are  growing  up  without  God  and 
withont  hope  f  You  have  a  Bible-reading  in  your 
house  for  your  neighbours,  but  no  family  prayer  for 
your  chiluren."  The  nail  was  fastened  in  a  sure 
place;  enough  candour  of  mind  remained  in  the 
professor  to  enable  him  to  profit  by  the  timely 
rebuke.  — Spurgeon, 

0884.  SPEECH,  and  aUenoe.  The  negroes  of 
the  Senegal  maintain  firmly  that  the  monkeys  are 
men  just  like  ourselves ;  only  smarter,  because  they 
refrain  from  speaking  in  order  not  to  be  recognised 
as  men,  and  not  to  be  forced  to  work. — Heine. 

0836.  SPEECH  for  Christ,  a  daty.  Of  one  of 
the  statues  in  the  Campanile,  Florence,  it  is  said 
that  l>onatelIo,  when  giving  it  the  last  stroke  of 
his  chisel,  exdaimed,  in  enthusiastic  admiration, 
**  Speak  1"  So  Christ,  when  He  calls  men  from 
their  sins  and  re-creates  them  in  His  own  image, 
says,  "  Tell  what  things  God  hath  done  for  ffou," — £, 

0886.  SPEECH,  may  be  uninteresting.  A  gentle- 
man from  London  was  lecturing  at  Halifax  once, 
and  he  was  layiug  down  the  law  in  the  coldest, 
dullest,  and  most  refined,  uninteresting  fashion 
possible,  and  there  was  a  working  man  in  the 
audience  who  seemed  to  be  very  uncomfortable, 
and  who  kept  wriggling  himself  about.  The 
speaker  went  on  and  on,  becoming  colder  and 
duller,  and  the  man  in  the  audience  got  more  and 
more  uncomfortable,  until  at  last  he  could  not  con- 
tain himself,  and  cried  out,  *'  Come  out  with  it  fast, 
lad,  we  can  tak*  it  in." — Morlaie  Jones. 

0887.  SPEECH,  Plain.  Archbishop  Tillotson  re- 
garded it  as  the  highest  compliment  ever  paid  him 
when,  on  descending  from  the  pulpit,  he  overheard 
a  countryman  who  came  to  London  to  hear  him 
ask  his  friend  with  evident  surprise,  "  Is  that  your 
great  Archbishop  ?  Why,  he  talks  just  like  one  of 
ourselves." 

0888.  SPEECH,  Profitable.  When  you  hear 
divine  truth,  gather  it  into  your  memory  and  heart ; 
then  take  it  home,  and  beat  it  out  by  meditation, 
and  divide  it  with  any  sad-hearted  Naomi  in  godly 
conversation;  yet  speak  not  so  much  of  the  com 
as  of  the  man  in  the  field— not  of  men  as  of  the 
servants Jjhere,  but  of  the  Lord  of  the  harvest — 
Donald  j^uer. 

0889.  SPEECH,  Unworthy,  repudiated.  His 
(the  Indian  chief  Canouchet,  then  a  prisoner)  life 
was  ofifered  him  if  he  would  procure  a  treaty  of 
peace;  he  refused  the  ofifer  with  disdain.  Con- 
demned to  death,  he  only  answered,  "I  like  it 
well ;  I  shall  die  before  I  speak  anything  unworthy 
7/ myself .** — Bancroft  {condensed), 

0840.  SPEECHES,  Cost  of.  Earl  Derby  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  a  speech  cost  him  two  nights'  ueep— 
one  beforehand  in  thinking  wliat  he  should  say,  and 


one  afterwards  in  thinking  how  much  better  he 
might  have  said  it. — Family  OircU, 

0841.  SPIBIT,  Ceasing  to  resist  the.  Every  day, 
from  my  window,  I  see  the  gulls  making  circuits 
and  beating  against  the  north  wind.  Now  they 
mount  high  above  the  masts  of  vessels  in  the  stream, 
and  then  suddenly  drop  to  the  water's  edge,  seek- 
ing to  find  some  eddy  unobstructed  by  the  steady- 
blowing  blast ;  till  at  length,  abandoning  their 
efiforts,  they  turn  and  fly  with  the  wind.  Then  how 
like  a  gleam  of  light  do  their  white  wings  flash 
down  the  bay  faster  than  eye  can  follow  i  Soj  when 
we  cease  to  resist  Grod's  Divine  influences,  and, 
turning  towards  Him,  our  thoughts  and  feelings  are 
upborne  by  the  breath  of  His  Spirit,  how  do  they 
make  such  swift  heavenward  flight  as  no  words  can 
overtake  l—Beechtr. 

0842.  SPIBIT,  Effects  of.  Who  has  not  seen 
the  sun  on  a  fine  spring  morning  pouring  his  rays 
through  a  transparent  white  cloud,  filling  all  places 
with  the  purity  of  his  presence,  and  kindling  the 
birds  into  jqy  and  song  ?  Such,  I  conceive,  would 
be  the  constant  effects  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
soul  were  there  no  evil  in  the  world.  As  it  is,  the 
moral  sun,  like  the  natural,  though  "  it  ^ways  makes 
a  day,"  is  often  clouded  over. — Augusttu  Hare. 

0848.  SPIBIT,  Fniits  of.  As  oftentimes,  when 
walking  in  a  wood  near  sunset,  though  the  sun  him- 
self be  hid  by  the  height  and  bushiness  of  the  trees 
around,  yet  we  know  that  he  is  still  above  the 
horizon,  from  seeing  his  beams  in  the  open  glades 
before  us,  illumining  a  thousand  leaves,  the  several 
brightnesses  of  which  are  so  many  evidences  of  his 
presence.  Thus  it  is  with  the  Holy  Spirit ;  He 
works  in  secret ;  but  His  work  is  manifest  in  the 
lives  of  all  true  Christians.  Lamps  so  heavenly 
must  have  been  lit  from  on  high. — Julius  C.  Hare. 

0844.  SPIBIT,  Inflnence  o^  inscmtable.  Mathe- 
maticians can  go  far  in  describing  the  properties  of 
curves  ;  but  fire  a  rifle,  twirl  a  half-crown,  or  toss 
a  ball  into  the  air,  which  "are  the  simplest  and  most 
familiar  of  acts,  and  though  every  convolution 
exactly  obeys  mathematical  and  physical  laws,  yet 
where  is  the  Newton  or  the  Leibnitz  that  could 
trace  these  in  detail,  and  sum  up  for  us  so  complex 
and  intervolved  a  computation  ?  The  wind,  in  like 
manner,  even  to  its  faintest  zephyr,  obeys  the 
natural  laws,  chemical  and  dynamical :  "  God,"  as 
Job  tells  us,  '*  maketh  the  weight  for  the  winds ; " 
and  in  their  gentlest  incidence,  or  their  fiercest, 
this  balance  they  obey ;  but  who  can  pretend  to 
trace  these  to  their  millionth  part,  or  see  aught  in 
the  wind  but  the  symbol  of  the  inscrutable  X—John 
Guthrie,  M.A. 

0840.  SPIBIT,  Leid  by.  A  gentleman  in  Western 
Mexico  became  a  Protestant,  very  much  to  the 
alarm  of  his  wife  and  sisters.  They  carefully  used 
the  remedies  for  heresy  recommended  by  the  padre 
— such  as  offerings  to  the  image  of  the  Virgin  and 
a  preparation  of  holy  water,  administered  in  one  of 
the  sweet  drinks  of  the  country.  Then  they  sewed 
a  piece  of  pasteboard  with  a  saint's  head  upon  it 
into  his  clothing.  The  remedies  were  all  in  vain. 
The  husband  and  brother  remained  obdurate  in  his 
Protestantism.  Finally,  in  her  sincere  grief,  the 
wife  prayed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  might  guide  them 
as  a  family  into  the  truth,  which  at  that  time 
i  seemed  to  her  Romanism.     On  that  very  day  she^ 
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with  her  sisten,  beoiune  a  seeker  of  salvation  through 
the  merits  of  the  Savioar.  The  whole  family  is  now 
imited  with  the  mission  church. 

6846.  SPntlT,  KanifesUtion  of.  The  Spirit  of 
God  faJls  like  the  dew,  in  mystery  and  power  ;  but 
it  is  in  the  spiritual  world  as  in  the  natural :  certain 
substances  are  wet  with  the  celestial  moisture,  while 
others  are  always  dry.  li  there  not  a  eaiLtet  The 
wind  blows  where  it  lists  ;  but  if  we  desire  to  feel 
a  stiff  breeze  we  must  go  out  to  sea  or  climb  the 
hilla  The  Spirit  of  Grod  has  His  favoured  places 
for  displaying  His  might. — Spurgean. 

6847.  SPIRIT,  may  be  qnenehed.  A  man  has 
lost  his  way  in  a  dark  and  dreary  mine.  By  the 
light  of  one  candle,  which  he  carries  in  his  hand, 
he  is  groping  for  the  road  to  sunshine  and  to  home. 
That  light  is  essential  to  his  safety.  The  mine  has 
many  winding  passages,  in  which  he  may  be  hope- 
lessly bewildered.  Here  and  there  marks  have 
been  made  on  the  rocks  to  point  out  the  true  path, 
but  he  cannot  see  them  without  that  light.  There 
are  many  deep  pits  into  which,  if  unwary,  he  may 
•uddenly  fall,  but  he  cannot  avoid  the  danger  with- 
out that.  Should  it  go  out  he  must  soon  stumble, 
fall,  perish.  Should  it  go  out  that  mine  will  be  bis 
tomb.  How  carefully  he  carries  it  I  How  anxiously 
he  shields  it  from  sudden  gusts  of  air,  from  water 
dropping  on  it,  from  everything  that  might  quench 
it  1  The  case  described  is  our  own.  We  are  like 
that  lonely  wanderer  in  the  mine.  Does  he  dili- 
ffently  keep  alight  the  candle  on  which  his  life 
depends?  Much  more  earnestly  should  we  give 
heed  to  the  warning,  *'  Qtunefi  not  the  Spirit,"  Sin 
makes  our  road  both  dark  and  dangerous.  If  God 
gave  us  no  light,  we  should  never  nnd  the  way  to 
the  soul's  sunny  home  of  holiness  and  heaven.  We 
must  despair  of  ever  reaching  our  Father's  house. 
We  must  perish  in  the  darkness  into  which  we  have 
wandered.  But  He  gives  us  His  Spirit  to  enlighten, 
guide,  and  cheer  us. — Newman  Hoik 

6848.  SPIRIT  of  a  man,  brlnga  oontent.  I 
have  seen  a  young  and  healthful  person  warm  and 
ruddy  under  a  poor  and  thin  garment,  when  at  the 
same  time  an  old  rich  person  hath  been  cold  and 
paralytic  under  a  load  of  sables.  It  is  the  body 
that  makes  the  clothes  warm,  not  the  clothes  the 
body ;  and  the  spirit  of  a  man  makes  felicity  and 
oontent,  not  any  spoils  of  a  rich  fortune,  wrapped 
about  a  sickly  and  an  uneasy  soul. — Jeremy  Taylor, 

6849.  SPIRIT,  Qoencliiiig'.  When  some  poor 
distracted  one  in  Paris  determines  to  lift  his  hand 
against  his  own  life,  he  begins  by  stopping  up  every 
nook  and  cranny  in  the  room  which  lets  in  the 
sweet  air  of  heaven.  He  doses  the  door,  he  doses 
the  windows,  he  fills  in  every  hole,  one  by  one, 
before  he  kindles  that  fatal  fire  which  by  its  fumes 
is  to  bring  destruction.  So  it  is  when  men  deny 
the  Spirit  and  quench  the  Spirit.  They  may  not 
know  it,  for  the  madness  of  sin  is  upon  them,  but 
none  the  less  is  it  true  that  one  after  another  they 
dote  ihote  avenues  by  which  He  might  enter  to  mxe 
them,  until  God  can  do  no  more  than  stand  apart 
in  judgment,  as  over  Ephraim  of  old,  saying,  "  O 
Ephraim,  thou  bast  destroyed  thyselt" — B, 

6860.  SPIRIT,  Waiting  for,  illnstrated.  Where 
tidal  rivers  meet  the  sea  a  sight  may  often  be  wit- 
nessed which  appears  very  strange  to  the  uninformed 
spectator.    The  day  ii  fine^  the  breeae  is  steady  and 


favourable,  the  rippling  waters  dance  in  the  muk- 
light;  and  as  the  anxious  watcher  waits  for    the 
long-absent  friend  who  is  expected  from  a  distant 
land,  he  rejoices  in  the  favourable  conditions  which 
will  hasten  the  happy  hour  of  meeting.    Eagerlj  he 
scans  the  horizon  for  the  expected  ship.     Presently 
it  appears,  rapidly  draws  nearer,  and  the  bounding 
heart  shows  its  restless  eagerness  by  a  hundred 
signs.    But,  lo  !  the  great  vessel  slackens  her  speed, 
and  presently  drops  an  anchor  outside  the  port^ 
Then  from  the  horizon  comes  another,  a  stately 
ship,  her  snowy  sails  filled  by  the  breeza     She  too 
draws  near  and  turns  away,  or  furls  her  sails  and 
waits.     And  then  another  and  another  oome,  and 
are  stopped  in  their  onward  course  by  some  strange 
unseen  barrier.      Perplexed    and   impatient^    the 
watcher  appeals  to  a  seaman  for  information,  and 
gets  for  answer,   "  Oh !   it  is  the  tide ;  they  are 
waiting  for  the  tide."    And,  behold  I  even  while 
they  speak  there  is  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  the 
shore.    The  hurrying  waters  which  have  been  florw- 
ing  so  rapidly  down  to  the  sea  are  stc^^ped ;  they 
creep  up  again  over  the  strand.    From  far  away  in 
the  southern  ocean  a  mighty  wave  is  flowing  on, 
unseen.    It  rises  and  flows,  and  fills  the  diannels, 
and  washes    against   the    sea-wall,  and    reaves 
almost  to  the  dock-sills,  and  the  gi^  are  opened. 
And  the  waiting  fleet  wakes  up  to  new  life  ;  anchors 
are  raised ;  sailB  are  spread ;  steam  is  onoe  more 
at  work  ;  and  the  stately  procession  oomeo  up  the 
stream  and  into  harbour — ^the  ooean  steamer  with 
its  living  freight  of  a  thousand  souls,  the  merofaant- 
man  from  the  East  with  predous  cargo  of  silks  and 
spices,  and  all  the  tribe  of  lesser  craft  from  their 
various  voyages  and  with  their  various  store  of 
goods. — iMtdon  Mittionary  Society  Report, 

6861.  SPIRIT,  Wooings  ol  Before  any  daisy  or 
violet,  before  anv  blossom  is  seen  in  the  field,  the 
sun  lies  with  its  bosom  to  the  ground,  crying  to  the 
flower,  and  saying,  *'  Why  tarriest  then  so  long  ?  '* 
and  day  after  day  the  sun  comes,  and  poors  its 
maternal  warmth  upon  the  earth,  and  coaxes  the 
plant  to  grow  and  bloom.  And  when  days  and 
weeks  have  passed  the  root  obeys  the  call  and  sends 
out  its  germ,  from  which  comes  the  flower.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  sun's  warmth  and  light,  the  flower 
could  never  have  come  to  itself.  So  the  Eternal 
Spirit  of  God  rests  on  the  human  soul,  warming  it, 
quickening  it,  calling  it,  and  saying,  "  O  my  son ! 
where  art  thou  f "  And  at  last  it  is  this  IMvine 
sympathy  and  brooding  influence  that  brings  men 
to  God,  and  leads  them  to  say,  "Am  I  not  sinful  ?" 
and  to  yearn  for  something  higher  and  purer  and 
holier.  It  was  Grod's  work.  He  long  ago  was 
working  in  you,  to  wiU  and  to  do  of  ffi$  own  good 
pieature, — Beecher, 

6862.  SPIRIT'S  action,  reasonahla.  %ark  the 
course  of  a  river  like  the  Thames;  how  it  winds 
and  twists  according  to  its  own  sweet  wilL  Tet 
there  is  a  reason  for  everr  bend  and  curve :  the 
geologist,  studying  the  soil  and  marking  the  con- 
formation of  the  rock,  sees  a  reason  why  the  river's 
bed  diverges  to  the  right  or  to  the  left;  and  so, 
though  the  Spirit  of  GmI  blesses  one  preadier  more 
than  another,  and  the  reason  cannot  be  such  that 
any  man  could  congratulate  himself  upon  his  own 
goodness,  yet  there  are  certain  things  about  Chris- 
tian ministers  which  God  blesses,  and  certain  other 
things  which  hinder  siioceia^^'*''!^'^^ 
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6808.  SPnUTUAL  ofaildren,  recognised  in 
heaven.  In  one  of  the  public  oonyeyanoes  in  the 
metropolis  two  very  respectable  women  expressed 
their  satisfaction  on  meeting  with  me,  as  the  minis- 
ter of  Christ  who  h&d  brought  them  to  believe  on 
Him  to  the  salvation  of  their  souls*  They  evidently 
thought  that  I  must  recollect  the  circumstance  of 
their  conversion,  although  that  had  taken  place 
many  years  before.  They  mentioned  their  names 
and  many  other  particulars,  which  all  failed,  how- 
ever, to  recall  them  to  my  recollection.  I  then 
overheard  one  of  them  consoling  the  other  by  saying, 
"  A7i^  loeU,  he  will  he  obliged  to  acknowledge  us  for  his 
spiritual  children  in  heaven  i  ** — Lei/child  {abridged). 

6864.  SPnUTUAL  distress,  How  to  get  rid  of. 
An  old  Indian  convert  of  David  Brainerd's,  when 
asked  how  she  got  rid  of  her  spiritual  distress,  re- 
plied in  broken  English,  "Me  txy,  me  tiy  save 
myself ;  last  my  strength  be  all  gone,  could  not  me 
stir  bit  furder.  Den  liut  me  let  Jesus  Christ  alone : 
glad  my  heart — Jesus  Christ  do  what  He  please 
with  me.*' — /.  B,  Andrewt, 

6366.  SFIBITUAL  insight,  and  the  Seriptnres. 
tTnsanctified  men  cannot  read  the  Bible  to  profit. 
If  you  bring  me  a  basketful  of  minerals  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  I  take  them  and  look  at  them,  I  shall 
know  that  this  specimen  has  gold  in  it,  because  I 
see  there  little  pomts  of  yellow  gold,  but  I  shall  not 
know  what  the  white  and  the  dark  points  are  that  I 
sea  But  let  a  metalluigist  look  at  it,  and  he  will 
see  that  it  contains  not  only  gold,  but  silver  and 
lead  and  iron,  and  he  will  single  them  out.  To  me 
it  is  a  mere  stone,  with  only  here  and  there  a  hint 
of  gold,  but  to  him  it  is  a  combination  of  various 
metals.  Now  take  the  Word  of  God,  that  is  filled 
with  precious  stones  and  metals,  and  let  one  in- 
structed in  spiritual  insight  go  through  it,  and  he 
will  discover  all  these  tr^sures ;  while,  if  you  let  a 
man  uninstructed  in  spiritual  insight  go  through  it, 
he  will  discover  those  things  that  are  outside  and 
i^parent,  but  those  things  that  make  God  and 
man  friends,  and  that  have  to  do  with  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  in  heaven,  escape  his  notice.  No 
man  can  know  these  things  unless  the  Spirit  of  Grod 
has  taught  him  to  discern  them. — Beeeher, 

6866.  SPIRITUAL  knowledge,  miut  be  perBonaL 
A  little  boy  was  bom  blind.  At  last  an  operation 
was  performed — ^the  light  was  let  in  slowly.  When, 
one  day,  his  mother  led  him  out  of  doors  and  un- 
covered his  eyes,  and  for  the  first  time  he  saw  the 
sky  and  the  earth,  "O  mother  1"  he  cried,  "why 
didn't  you  tell  me  it  was  so  beautiful  7  "  She  burst 
into  tears,  and  said,  "  1  tried  to  tell  you,  dear,  but 
yon  could  not  understand  me."  So  it  is  when  we 
try  to  tell  what  is  in  the  Bible.  Unless  the  spiritual 
sight  is  opened  we  cannot  understand. 

6367.  SFIBITUAL  life.  Power  ot  Brainerd,  in 
his  narrative  of  his  work  among  the  American 
Indians,  confesses  his  great  embarrassment.  "  When 
I  have  instructed  them  respecting  the  miracles 
wrought  by  Christ,  they  have  quickly  referred  to 
the  wonders  of  that  kind  perform^  by  their  diviner; 
...  a  fatal  obstruction  to  some  of  them  in  the  way 
t)f  receiving  the  gospel."  Tet,  though  Brainerd 
could  do  none  of  these  mighty  works,  he  Vku  the 
mean$  of  Hie  convertion  of  that  very  diviner  by  the 
influence  of  his  own  life  and  the  spiritual  truths 
which  he  taught. — J,  M,  Buckley  {condented). 


6368.  8PIBITUAI4  No  conception  of.  *'What 
do  you  mean  by  the  Lords  spiritual  I  *'  asked 
Madame  de  Stael.  "Are  they  so  called  because 
they  are  so  spiritiudef**  How  exactly  do  erprit  and 
spiritvel  express  what  the  French  deem  the  highest 
power  and  glory  of  the  human  mind  \-^uliua  C. 
Hare, 

6369.  SPIBITUAL  perception,  is  it  possessed  ? 
I  read  a  story  once  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  mother  who, 
as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  go  out  of  doors  after  the 
birth  of  her  child,  went  and  brought  in  a  great 
stone,  and  standing  at  the  comer  of  the  cradle  of 
her  sleeping  child,  let  the  stone  drop  on  the  floor, 
and  watched  the  child.  She  wanted  to  find  out 
whether  her  child  had  the  power  of  hearing.  When 
the  little  one  turned  towards  her  at  the  sound  she 
wept  for  joy.  So  I  look  at  my  child  and  say,  "  Shall 
he  have  spiritual  perception  ?  "  I  would  rather  have 
him  an  humble,  spiritual  Christian  than  wear  all 
the  honours  this  world  could  lavish  on  him. — Dr. 
Vincent 

6360.  SPIBITUAL  realities,  unseen  before  eon- 
Tonion.  Once,  when  I  arrived  at  a  friend's  house 
in  the  Lake  dlistriot,  I  was  told  that  there  was 
a  most  beautiful  view  of  distant  mountains  to  be 
seen  from  my  window.  In  the  morning  I  lifted 
the  blind  to  look,  but  only  saw  an  ordinary  view  of 
green  fields,  hedges,  trees,  and  a  lake.  Them  was 
nothing  else  whatever  to  be  seen.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  a  heavy  mist  which  had  been  hanging  over 
the  lake  was  dupersed,  and  then  I  saw  the  l^uti- 
ful  mountains,  which  before  had  been  so  completely 
veiled  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  in  their  exist- 
ence. So  it  was  with  me.  I  could  see  ecclesiastical 
things,  but  the  more  glorioui  view  of  spiritual  redLi" 
ties  Seyond  them,  in  all  their  full  and  vast  expanse, 
loof  at  yet  hidden, — W.  Hadam. 

6861.  SPIBITITALIT7,  Morbid.  In  a  certain 
place  where  evangelistic  meetings  were  being  held 
the  lay  preachers,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Matbeson, 
were  sumptuously  entertained  at  the  house  of  a 
Christian  gentleman.  After  dinner  they  went  to 
the  meeting,  not  without  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  iMttt  method  of  conducting  the  services  of 
the  evening.  '*  The  Spirit  is  grieved ;  he  is  not 
here  at  all ;  I  feel  it,"  said  one  of  the  younger,  with 
a  whine  which  somewhat  contrasted  with  his  pre- 
vious unbounded  enjoyment  of  the  luxuries  of  the 
table.  *'  Nonsense,  replied  Matheson,  who  bated 
all  whining  and  morbid  spirituality ;  *'  nothing  of 
the  sort,  xou  have. just  eaten  too  much  dinner, 
and  you  feel  heavy." — Memoir  of  Ihmoan  Matheson. 

6362.  SPBINO,  a  resurrection.  On  New  Year's 
Day  we  were  walking  in  the  garden  ;  he  discovered 
a  crocus,  which  had  burst  throuffh  the  f  rosen  earth  ; 
he  stopped  suddenly,  gazed  at  it  silently  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  touching  it  with  his  staff,  pronounced 
solemnly,  "The  resurrection  of  the  world. "-i- 
Memoir  of  Sydney  Smith 

6863.  STAND,  to  be  made  for  Christ.  It  is 
said  that  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  when  one  of 
the  regiments  was  being  beaten  back  by  the 
Russians,  the  ensign  in  front  stood  his  ground 
as  the  troops  retreated.  The  captain  shouted  to 
him  to  bring  back  his  colours ;  but  the  reply  of 
the  ensign  was,  **  Bring  up  the  men  to  the  coUmnJ* 
The  dignity  of  Immanuel's   ministry  can  never 
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be  lowered  to  meet  oar  littleness.    The  men  must 
oome  up  to  the  colours. — Clerical  Library. 

eS64.  STANDABD,  Attachment  to.  Colonel 
Miller  of  the  Guards,  when  Ijing  mortally  wounded 
in  the  attack  on  the  Bois  de  Bossa  (at  Waterloo), 
desired  to  see  once  more  the  colours  of  bis  regiment. 
They  were  waved  above  his  head,  and  he  died 
declaring  that  he  was  satisfied.— <$»>  Walter  SeoU, 

5866.  STANDABD,  Short  of  the.  In  Chicago, 
when  our  oonatitution  was  young,  a  bill  was  passed 
that  no  man  should  be  a  policeman  that  was  not  a 
certain  height — five  feet  six.  The  commissioners 
advertised  for  men  to  come  round  and  be  examined, 
and  they  must  bring  good  letters  of  recommendation 
with  them.  Now,  as  they  are  passing  from  one  man 
to  another,  examining  their  letters  and  trying  their 
height,  suppose  there  are  two  of  us  want  to  get  in, 
and  I  say  to  my  friend,  "There  is  no  man  has  a  better 
chance  than  I  have  ;  I  have  got  letters  from  the 
supreme  judge,  from  the  Mayor  and  leading  citizens 
fif  Chicago ;  no  man  can  have  better  letters."  He 
says,  "Ah,  my  friend,  my  letters  are  as  good  as 
▼ours."  Well,  the  chief  commissioner  says,  "Look 
here.  Moody,  these  letters  are  all  right,  but  you 
myst  be  up  to  the  standard ; "  so  he  measures  me, 
and  I  am  only  five  feet,  and  he  says,  "  You  are 
half  a  foot  too  short."  My  friend  looks  down  on 
me  and  says,  "  I  have  got  a  better  chance  than 
you."  Well,  he  stands  up  and  is  measured,  and  is 
only  one-tenth  of  an  inch  short,  but  he  goes  with 
me.  lie  hoi  come  short  I  admit  some  men  have 
oome  shorter  than  others,  but  that  is  the  verdict 
God  has  brought  in^all  are  guilty. — Moody. 

6866.  STAB,  A  wandering.  A  seventh  comet 
belonging  to  our  system,  called  Lexeli*s  Comet,  is 
euppoeed  to  have  been  loet,  as  it  ought  to  have  ap- 
peared thirteen  times,  and  has  not  been  seen  since 
1770.— Sir  David  Brewster, 

6867.  8TABT,  A  freih.  As  you  run  your  pen 
through  the  fininhed  pages  of  your  last  year's 
diaries,  as  you  seal  them  up  and  pack  them  away, 
and  begin  a  new  page  in  a  clean  book  on  the  Ist 
of  January,  so  it  is  possible  for  every  one  of  us 
to  do  with  our  lives.  We  may  break  ourselves  off 
from  all  that  is  sinful  in  our  past,  and  begin  afresh, 
saying,  "  God  helping  me,  I  will  write  another  sort 
of  biography  for  myself  for  the  days  that  are  to 
come.  ■^Maclai'en. 

6868.  8TABT,  a  right,  Importance  of.  That 
was  a  good  prayer  which  the  old-fashioned  Metho- 
dist mmister  prayed,  "  O  Lord,  start  us  right,  for  if 
we  get  started  wrong  we  are  hard  to  turn"  Very 
comprehensive,  and  suited  to  all  denominations, — 
Christian  Age, 

6869.  STATION,  Contented  with.  "  We  travel 
far  and  travel  fast,"  said  the  coach  one  day  to  his 
wheels,  stopping  near  an  old  milestone  by  the  side 
of  the  road  ;  to  which,  calling,  it  said  with  a  laugh, 
"  Aren't  you  tired  of  always  standing  in  one  place  t " 
"If  you  are  not  tired  with  running,  why  should 
i  be  of  staying!"  answered  the  old  milestone 
gravely.  "Ah,  but  I  am  on  wheels,  and  my  duties  re* 
quire  nimblenese,"  remarked  the  coach.  "  Granted,'* 
replied  the  milestone ;  "  but  I  don't  see  there  is  so 
great  a  difference  between  us,  after  alL  You  would 
be  as  motionless  as  myself  without  your  horses ;  and 
as  to  usefulness,  milestones  have  their  duties  as  well 
'as  stage-coaches.     If  youzs  are  to  carry  passengers 


from  place  to  place,  mine  are  to  afford  teavellers  in- 
formation on  their  way.  Besides,  ijoast  aa  yoo  may, 
I  have  sometimes  heard  of  coaches  apsetUng,  and 
breaking  down,  and  wearing  out,  and  being  stopped 
and  robbed ;  but  I  never  heard  of  such  thin;;^  bs^ 
pening  unto  milestones.  Therefore,  friend,  taking 
all  into  consideration,  I  fancy  I  am  the  safer  if  the 
quieter  of  the  two ;  and  if  you  are  happy  in  running 
I  am  contented  in  staying  humbly  to  do  the  doties 
of  my  station,  and  perhaps  as  honourably  as  your- 
self, although  you  are  a  fast  coach,  and  myself  am 
but  a  poor  milestone  on  the  road." — New  Encfdo- 
podia  of  Anecdotes, 

6870.  STERNNESS,  Effects  ot  It  is  said  of  that 
eminent  saint  and  martyr,  Bishop  Hooper,  that  on 
one  occasion  a  man  in  deep  distress  was  allowed  to 
go  into  his  prison  to  tell  his  tale  of  conscieace  ;  but 
Bisliop  Hooper  looked  so  sternly  upon  him,  and 
addressed  him  so  severely  at  first,  that  the  |»or 
soul  ran  away,  and  could  not  get  comfort  until  be 
had  sought  out  another  minister  of  a  gentler  aspect 
Hooper  really  was  a  gracious  and  loving  soul,  bat 
the  sternness  of  his  manner  kept  the  penitent  off. — 
Spitrgeon, 

6871.  STERNNESS,  Effeeta  ol  There  waa  ones 
a  stem  old  school  teacher,  who  said  to  a  little  boy, 
"  Boy,  do  you  know  who  created  this  great  revolving 
sphere  ?  *'  The  poor  boy  had  no  idea  what  be  meant, 
and  when  the  question  was  repeated,  he  thought  the 
best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  confess,  and  so  be  said, 
in  trembling  tones,  "  I  did  it,  sir ;  but  I'll  never  do 
it  again." 

6372.  STOICISM,  in  death.  It  is  said  of  the 
base  Duo  d'Orleans,  that  on  the  way  to  his  death 
he  resembled  rather  a  soldier  marching  to  battle 
than  a  prisoner  going  to  execution.  Beautifnllj 
dressed,  be  held  up  his  proud  head,  and  bowed  tc 
the  multitude  who  crowded  to  see  him. — Denton, 

8378.  STOUT-HEARTEDNESS,  Necessity  ol 
There  is  a  fine  heraldic  motto  on  a  broken  helmet 
in  Battle  Abbey,  "L'espoir  est  ma  force,"  whidi 
might  be  the  motto  of  every  man's  life.  "Woe 
unto  him  thst  is  faint-hearted,"  says  the  son  of 
Sirach. — Smiles, 

6374.  STRANGERS,  Eindnen  to.  "  There  is  a 
man,"  said  his  neighbour,  speaking  of  a  village  car- 
penter, "  who  has  done  more  good,  I  really  believe, 
in  this  community  than  any  other  person  who  ever 
lived  in  it.  He  cannot  talk  very  well  in  prayer- 
meeting,  and  he  doesn't  very  often  try.  He  isn't 
worth  two  thousand  dollars,  and  it's  very  little  that 
he  can  put  down  on  subscription  papers  for  any 
good  object  But  a  new  family  never  moves  into 
the  village  that  he  does  not  find  them  out,  to  give 
them  a  neighbourly  welcome  and  offer  any  little 
service  be  can  render.  He  is  usually  on  the  look- 
out to  give  strangers  a  seat  in  his  pew  at  church. 
He  is  always  ready  to  watch  with  a  sick  neighbour, 
and  look  after  his  affairs  for  hinv;  and  I've  some- 
times thought  he  and  his  wife  keep  house-plants  in 
winter  just  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  send  little 
bouquets  to  invalids.  He  finds  time  for  a  pleasant 
word  for  every  child  he  meets,  and  you'll  always 
see  them  climbing  into  bis  one-hoise  waggon  when 
he  has  no  other  load.  He  really  seems  to  have  a 
genius  for  helping  folks  in  all  sorts  of  common  ways, 
and  it  does  me  good  every  day  just  to  meet  him  on 
the  streets." 
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6370.  STBENOTH,  and  tenderness,  llartin 
Xiuther  was  wont  to  Bmite  with  his  fist  at  such  a 
rate  that  they  show,  at  Eisenach,  a  board — I  think 
A  three-inch  board — which  he  broke  while  hammer- 
ing at  a  text.  The  truth  of  the  legend  has  been 
doubted,  for  it  has  been  asserted  that  those  delicate 
bands,  which  eonld  play  so  charmingly  npon  the 
^nitur,  could  hardly  have  been  treated  so  roughly  ; 
but  if  the  hand  be  an  index  of  its  owner's  character, 
"we  can  well  believe  it,  for  strength  and  tenderness 
^rere  marvellously  combined  in  Luther.— *i^ur^«on. 

6376.  STRENGTH,  Consdonsness  of.  Parmenio 
baving  at  last  awakened  him,  an^  seeming  surprised 
to  find  him  in  so  calm  and  sweet  a  sleep,  just  as  he 
was  going  to  fight  a  battle,  in  which  his  whole  for- 
tune lay  at  stake,  "  How  is  it  possible  "  said  Alex- 
ander, *'  for  us  not  to  be  calm,  since  the  enemy  " 
(Darius  with  an  army  fifteen  times  as  large  as  bis 
own) "  is  coming  to  deliver  himself  into  our  hands  ?  ** 
HoUin. 

6377.  STRENGTH,  deriyed  ibom  resistanoe. 
Ab  it  is  said  that  ferocious  animals  are  disarmed  by 
the  eye  of  man,  and  will  dare  no  violence  if  he  but 
steadily  look  at  them,  so  it  is  when  right  looks  upon 
wrong.  Renat  the  devil,  and  he  will  JUe  from  you; 
offer  him  a  bold  front,  and  he  runs  away.  He  goes, 
it  may  be,  uttering  threats  of  rage,  but  yet  he  goes. 
So  it  is  that  all  the  great,  efBcient  men  of  the  world 
are  made.  They  are  not  strong,  but  out  of  weak- 
ness they  are  made  strong. — BtulmdL 

6378.  STRENGTH,  in  Christ.  A.  B  was  a  young 
woman  residing  at  Acton  at  the  time  I  was  student 
for  the  ministry.  She  was  heavily  afflicted,  para- 
lysed,  crippled,  deaf,  and  half  blind.  Her  life  was 
passed  in  one  chamber,  for  the  most  part  on  one 
couch,  but  the  circle  of  her  influence  had  a  wide 
radius.  In  the  face  of  overwhelming  infirmities 
she  maintained  a  spirit  of  serene  and  cheerful 
contentment  which  no  new  adversity  could  break. 
When  her  bodily  strength  rallied  a  little  she  filled 
her  room,  not  with  wailing  or  complaint,  but  with 
songs  of  thankfulness ;  when  the  wave  of  physical 
vitality  ebbed  again,  the  unspoken  praise  lay  in 
qniet  sunshine  on  the  pale  but  smiling  face.  When 
the  benumbed  fingers  recovered  for  a  few  days 
some  portion  of  their  former  nimbleness,  she  was 
bappy  in  resuming  the  diu'nty  needlework  by  which 
her  bread  was  earned.  When  sh«  oould  do  nothing 
but  snffer,  her  brave  soul  shone  in  undiminished 
patience.  Even  among  women  I  have  never  known 
another  so  strong  in  grace — in  **love,  joy,  peace, 
long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  fsith,  meekness^ 
temperanoe.'  And  what,  think  you,  was  her  own 
explanation  of  this  noble  and  beautiful  strength? 
She  gave  it  to  me  one  evening  after  I  bad  watched 
her  through  a  paroxysm  of  neuralgic  torture :  *'  He 
giveth  power  to  the  faint*  and  to  them  that  have  no 
might  He  increaseth  strength.*' —  W,  Woode. 

6379.  STRENGTH,  in  what  It  lies.  A  general 
having  gained  many  victories,  his  king  requested 
the  loan  of  the  sword  that  had  done  so  much.  The 
weapon  was  soon  returned,  with  the  message,  *'  Tell 
the  general  that  I  find  his  sword  no  better  than  any 
other."  "Trne,"  replied  the  soldier ;  '•  but  tell  the 
king  that  he  should  have  sent  also  for  the  arm  that 
is  accustomed  to  wield  iV—W,  F. 

6880.  STRENGTH,  Onr,  may  be  unknown  to 
onnelTea.    Augustine  tells  of  his  friend  Simplicius, 


who,  being  asked,  could  tell  all  Virgil's  verses  back- 
ward and  forward ;  and  yet  the  same  party  avowed 
to  Grod  that  he  knew  not  'that  he  could  do  it  till 
they  did  try  him.  Sure  there  is  eoneealed  gtrength 
in  men's  memories  that  they  take  no  notice  of. — 
Thomat  Fuller, 

6381.  STRENGTH,  Renewal  of.  There  are 
certain  spring  flowers — the  crocus,  for  example — 
which  in  autumn  renew  their  freshness  and  bloom 
afresh.  So  with  men  of  faculty  and  genius,  they 
become  young  again  in  their  minds,  whose  intel- 
lectual life  acts  more  vitally  and  intensely  when 
decay  has  touched  all  their  physical  life.  But  it 
is  in  the  sphere  of  the  soul  that  the  autumn  crocus 
blooms  most  beautiful.  The  rejuvenescence  of  the 
soul,  the  renewal  of  strength  in  old  age,  may  be  the 
experience  of  'all.  This  youthful  victoriousness — 
the  inward  man  being  renewed  more  while  the  out- 
ward man  is  decaying — is  the  glory  of  every  true 
Christian's  old  tLgc—Rev.  H,  MacMillan, 

6383.  STRENGTH,  Secret  o£  Many  small  wax 
lights,  which  of  themselves  bum  faintly,  when 
put  into  one  torch  or  taper  send  forth  a  bright 
and  shining  flame ;  many  little  bells,  which  tinkle 
together  to  the  pleasing  of  children,  when  melted 
and  cast  into  one  great  bell  do  affect  the  ear  in  a 
more  solemn  and  awful  sound ;  and  many  single 
threads,  which  snap  asunder  with  the  least  touch, 
when  twisted  together  make  a  strong  cable,  which 
can  withstand  the  fury  and  violence  of  a  storm.  So 
it  is  with  the  mind ;  the  more  it  is  scattered  and 
divided  through  multiplicity  of  objects,  the  more 
y)edk  it  it;  and  the  more  it  is  fixed  on  one  single 
object^  the  more  masculine  and  strong  are  the  opera- 
tions of  it,  either  for  good  or  eviL — n,  Spurttowe, 

6888.  STRICTNESS,  Orer.  The  husband  of 
Mrs.  Fiy,  the  celebrated  philanthropist,  was,  of 
course,  a  Quaker ;  and  so  strict  were  the  views  of 
his  friends  that  ICrs.  Fry  herself  was  regarded  by 
them  as  "gay." 

688^  STRIFE,  avoided.  I  commend  his  dis- 
cretion and  valour  who^  walking  in  London  streetis 
met  a  gallant  who  cried  to  him  a  pretty  distance 
beforehand,  •*!  will  have  the  wall  I"  '*Tea," 
answered  he ;  "  and  take  the  house  too,  if  yon  can 
bat  agree  wit^  the  landlord." — Fuller, 

6886.  STRIFE,  none  in  heayen.  It  is  related 
that  an  old  Sootdi  elder  had  onoe  a  serions  dispute 
with  his  minister  at  an  elders*  meeting.  He  said  some 
things  that  nearly  broke  the  minister  s  heart.  After- 
ward he  went  home,  and  the  minister  went  home 
too.  The  next  morning  the  elder  came  down,  and 
his  wife  said  to  him,  "  xelook  sad,  John  ;  what  is> 
the  matter  with  ye  ?  "  "  Ah  I  "  be  replied,  "  you 
would  look  sad  too  if  yon  had  such  a  dream  as  I 
have.  I  dreamed  that  I  had  been  at  the  elders' 
meeting,  and  had  said  some  hard  things,  and 
grieved  the  minister ;  and  when  he  went  home  I 
thought  he  died  and  went  to  heaven  ;  and  I  thought 
afterward  that  I  died  too,  and  went  to  heaven ; 
and  when  I  got  to  the  gate  of  heaven,  out  came  the 
minister,  and  put  out  his  hand  to  take  me,  saying, 
*  Gome  along,  John ;  there's  nae  strife  up  here— 
I'm  happy  to  see  ye.'"  The  elder  went  to  his 
minister  directly,  to  beg  his  pardon,  and  found  fie 
foot  dead.  The  elder  was  so  stricken  with  the  blow 
that  two  weeks  after  he  also  departed.  "And  I 
should  not  wonder,"  uad  he  who  related  the  incident, 
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"  if  he  met  fche  minister  at  heftven's  flftte»  and  heard 
him  saj,  '  Gome  along,  John  ;  there  ■  nae  ttrife  ap 
here/  " 

esse.  STBUGOLES,  Hen*!  tyinpftthy  with.  I 
have  known  men  who  had  been  snared  bj  drink, 
men  bom  with  the  stamp  of  nature's  nobility 
upon  them,  fight  and  fall  a  dozen  times,  and  bravely 
renew  the  struggle,  and  triumph  <U  la$L  "  Hopeless 
reprobate  I "  exclaims  the  Pharisee^  as  he  passes  him 
by  on  the  windward  side.  "  Courage,  my  brother ! " 
says  the  Christian  Samaritan.  "  At  it  again  ;  fight 
it  out  in  God*s  name,  and  in  God's  strength,  and 
never  despair !  " — John  OuthrU,  M.A. 

08S7.  STUDIO,  should  be  pTMtieaL  I  received 
a  most  useful  hint  from  Dr.  Baoon,  then  lather  of 
the  University,  when  I  was  at  college.  I  used  fre- 
quently to  visit  him  at  his  living,  near  Oxford  ;  he 
would  frequently  say  to  me,  *' What  are  you  doing? 
What  are  your  studies?"  "I  am  reading  so-and- 
so."  "  You  are  quite  wrong.  When  I  was  young 
I  oonld  turn  any  piece  of  Hebrew  into  Greek  verse 
with  ease ;  but  when  I  came  into  this  parish,  and 
had  to  teach  ignorant  people,  I  was  wholly  at  a 
loss.  I  had  no  furniture.  They  thought  me  a 
great  man,  but  that  was  their  ignorance,  for  I  knew 
as  little  as  they  did  of  what  it  was  most  important 
for  them  to  know.  Study  chiefly  what  you  csn  turn 
to  good  account  in  your  future  Ufe." — CceiL 

5888.  STUDY,  easy.  A  spruce  macaroni  was 
boasting  one  day  that  be  had  the  most  happy 
genius  in  the  world.  ''Everything,*'  said  he,  *'is 
easy  to  me.  People  call '  Euclid's  Elements '  a  hard 
book ;  but  I  reaid  it  yesterday  from  beginning  to 
end  in  a  piece  of  the  afternoon,  between  dinner  and 
tea-time.  "Read  all  Euclid,"  answered  a  gentle- 
man present,  *'  in  one  afternoon  1  How  was  that 
possible?"  ''Upon  my  honour  I  did,  and  never 
read  smoother  reading  in  my  life."  "l>id  you 
master  all  the  demonstrations  and  solve  all  the 
problems  as  you  went?"  "Demonstrations  and 
problems !  I  suppose  you  mean  the  a's  and  b's 
and  c*s,  and  I's  and  2'b  and  8*s,  and  the  pictures 
of  scratches  and  scrawls?  No,  no;  I  skipped  all 
these.  I  only  read  Euclid  himself ;  and  all  Euclid 
I  did  read  ;  and  in  one  piece  of  the  afternoon  too." 

6889.  STUDY,  Law  oL  The  Russians  have  a 
story  about  three  pearl-divers.  The  fint  used  to 
lounge  about  the  beach  in  hopes  that  the  waves 
would  wash  a  pearl  ashore.  The  second  thought 
nothing  of  hard  work,  but  dived  only  in  moderate 
depths.  The  third  set  himself  to  obtain  only  the 
rarest  pearls,  and  so  plunged  into  unknoMm  depth 
and  was  lost  In  study  it  is  as  over  the  gates  of 
that  Eastern  city.  Over  the  first  was  written,  "  Be 
bold  i "  over  the  second,  "  Be  bold  ; "  but  over  the 
last  was  written,  "  Be  not  too  bold** — B. 

5390.  STUDY  of  DiTine  Word,  necessaiy.  After 
a  visitation  discourse  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  upon 
the  necessity  of  earnestly  studying  the  Word,  a  cer- 
tain vicar  told  his  lordship  that  he  could  not  believe 
his  doctrine  ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  often  when  I  am  in 
the  vestry  I  do  not  know  what  I  am  going  to  talk 
about;  but  I  go  into  the  pulpit  and  preach,  and 
think  nothing  of  it."  His  lordship  replied,  "And 
you  are  quite  right  in  thinking  nothing  of  it,  for 
your  churchwardens  have  told  me  that  they  share 
your  opinion." 


5891.  STUDY,  Pimytr  Mtmnij  ta  ** 

23.— Wat  quite  dull  and  Iifele«  in  prayer 
consequence  had  no  saooess  in  study.** — .' 
Diary, 

5899.  STUDY,  Tme  we  of.  Some  one  asked 
Dr.  Arnold,  head-master  of  Rugby,  why  he  con- 
tinued to  study  for  his  pupils,  "  as  though  be  should 
not  have  enough  to  give  them."  "  It  is  not,'*  was 
his  reply,  "  beoiuse  I  fear  I  should  not  have  enofugh 
to  give  them,  but  because  I  prefer  that  (A«y  aftowU 
he  Muppliedfron  a  running  tiream  rather  than  from 
a  stsgnant  pool." 

5398.  STUHBLinCh-BLOCKS,  How  to  deal  with. 

Two  persons  were  on  their  way  home,  one  a  few  feet 
in  advance  of  the  other.  In  their  pathway  apon  the 
sidewalk  lay  a  small  piece  of  orange-peel,  a  little 
thing,  but  not  so  small  but  that  it  might  hare— often 
has*— caused  a  vast  amount  of  mischief.  The  first 
one  walked  over  it,  passed  on — if  thought  she  bad, 
was  glad  she  escapMl  a  fall — reached  her  home  in 
safety,  not  thinking  or  caring,  perhaps,  for  the  many 
travellen  on  the  same  road,  Uable,  if  less  fortunate 
than  herself,  to  slip  and  fall.  The  other  passed  over 
safely,  and  then,  as  if  by  second  thought,  stef^ted 
back  and  moved  the  stumbling-block  oat  of  the 
way. 

5894.  SUBJECT,  may  be  imsuitable.   I  hope  yon 
have  been  as  much  amused  as  I  am  by  the  account 

of  the  Bishop  of *s  visit  to  my  particular  friend 

Mr.  Qeorge  Moore's  schools.  It  strikes  me  as  the 
funniest  thing  I  ever  saw — his  addressing  those  un- 
fortunate children  concerning  Colensa  I  cannot 
get  over  the  ridiculous  image  I  have  erected  in  my 
mind  of  the  shovel-hat  and  apron  holding  forth,  at 
that  safe  distance,  to  that  sa^  audience.  There  is 
nothing  so  extravagant  in  Rabelaisy  or  so  satiri- 
cally humorous  in  Swift  or  Voltaire. — Dichau  {to 
Fortter). 

5895.  SUBJECTS.  Bights  ol  "Who  are  yon," 
said  she  (Mary)  once,  "  that  presume  to  8cho(i  the 
nobles  and  Sovereign  of  this  realm  7  **  "  Msdam, 
a  subject  bom  within  the  same,"  answered  lie 
(Knox). — CarlyU, 

5896.  SUBMI88I0H.  to  the  DiTine  Wm  Pay- 
son  wss  asked,  when  under  great  bodily  affliction, 
if  he  could  see  any  particular  reason  for  this  dis- 
pensation. "No,"  replied  he ;  "but  I  am  as  vrell 
satisfied  as  if  I  could  see  ten  thousand  ;  OocT*  wiB 
is  the  very  perfection  ofaU  reason.'* — ^ui^epn. 

5897.  SUBSCRIPTION,  A  strange.  Two  young 
ladies  in  the  Isle  of  Man  once  fwlidted  a  farmer  for 
a  subscription  to  a  charity ;  he  declined  to  give  them 
money,  but  proposed  to  the  ladies  that,  if  they  would 
drive  home  in  daylight  a  pig  to  which  he  pointed, 
they  might  constitute  it  an  addition  to  the  funds 
of  the  society  they  collected  for.  Much  against 
his  expectations,  the  ladies  thankfully  acoepteid  this 
kind  offer,  and  started  with  their  not  very  tract- 
able companion  for  their  destination,  which  they 
reached  in  triumph,  after  a  tedious  journey  of  about 
two  miles. — Clerical  Library. 

5398.  SUBSTANCE,  may  be  consecrated.  John 
Crossley,  the  founder  of  the  firm  uf  the  Crosslejs 
of  Halifax,  married  a  Yorkshire  farmer's  daughter, 
a  woman  of  genuine  piety  and  stronfr  common  sense. 
Crossley  was  frugal  and  thrifty.  He  gut  on  well, 
laid  by  his  earnings,  and  at  length  was  abb  to  rent 
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«  wool-mill  and  dweUing-bouse.  When  the  ooaple 
were  about  entering  their  new  quarters  a  holy  pur- 
pose of  consecration  took  possession  of  the  young 
wife.  On  the  day  of  entering  the  house  she  rose  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  went  into  the  door- 
yard.  There  in  the  early  twilight,  before  entering 
tke  house,  she  kneeled  on  the  ground  and  gave  her 
life  anew  to  Grod.  She  vowed  most  solemnly  in 
these  words,  ''If  the  Lord  does  bless  me  at  this 
pJace  tAe  poor  tJudl  have  a  share  of  U"  That  grand 
act  of  consecration  was  the  germ  of  a  life  of  mar- 
veUous  nobmty.— f.  O.  Clarke,  D,D. 

6899.  SUBSTTTUTION,  and  Christ.  A  regi- 
ment in  the  Austrian  army  was  guilty  of  mutiny. 
They  did  not  wish  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  death 
upon  the  whole  regiment,  so  decided  that  one  man 
in  evezy  ten  should  be  shot.  There  was  a  father 
and  a  son.  The  son  knew  he  could  be  spared  better 
than  his  father.  He  was  so  anxious  that  he  watched 
the  officer,  and  saw  that  the  lot  would  fall  upon  his 
father.  As  the  officer  came  nearer,  the  son  stood 
behind  his  father  and  pushed  him  into  .his  own  place, 
and  took  the  place  of  death  himself.  So  we  were 
condemned  to  die,  and  Christ  came  from  heaven  and 
died  in  our  stead. 

6400.  SUBSTITUTION,  and  conyenion.  One 
morning  I  took  the  **  casuals,"  poor  desolate  fellows, 
fallen  veiy  low  in  the  world.  There  were  two  very 
remarkable  conversions  in  church  ;  one  a  clergyman, 
who  had  preached  the  truth  without  ever  realising 
it ;  and  the  other  a  convict,  eight  times  in  prison, 
with  close-cropped  hair  and  the  real  criminal  stamp. 
Poor  fellow  1  his  agony  about  sin  kept  him  awake 
four  nights.  He  was  so  ignorant  that  he  asked  one 
of  the  workers  whether  our  Lord  was  a  man  or  a 
woman  ;  and  yet,  directly  the  Holy  Spirit  had  con- 
quered his  heart,  he  threw  up  two  plans  for  house- 
breaking, and  out  himself  off  from  his  companions 
«zoept  to  get  them  to  the  free  tea.  He  makes  his 
living  now  by  chopping  firewood.  I  had  one  talk 
with  him  alone  since  his  life  was  changed,  and  he 
said,  pointing  with  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder, 
''They  say  He  don't  make  count  whether  He  forgives 
much  or  little.  I  don't  want  to  be  half  good,  nor 
three-quarters,  I  vxtrU  to  go  the  whole  pUeh, "  I  was 
telling  him  very  simply  about  Christ's  substitution, 
and  that  now  He  lives  for  us,  as  our  'counsel,'  a 
word  familiar  to  a  prisoner ;  and  he  said,  "  It's  as 
if  you  had  a  great  rich  friend  as  backs  3'ou  up." — 
Efiher  BeamiSi, 

8401.  SUBSTITUTION,  and  its  recognition  by 
man.  In  the  time  of  Napoleon  I.  a  certain  man 
agreed  to  join  the  ranks  in  the  place  of  a  comrade 
who  had  been  drafted.  The  offer  was  accepted,  the 
battle  took  place,  and  the  man  was  killed  Some 
time  after  another  draft  was  made,  and  they  wanted 
a  second  time  to  take  the  man,  whose  substitute  had 
been  shot.  "  No,"  said  he,  "  you  can't  take  me ;  I'm 
dead.  I  was  shot  at  such  a  battle."  "Why,  man, 
you  are  crazy.  Look  here,  you  got  a  substitute ; 
jinother  man  went  in  your  place,  but  you  have  not 
been  shot."  "No,  but  he  died  in  my  place;  he 
went  as  my  substitute."  They  would  not  recognise 
it,  and  it  was  carried  up  to  the  Emperor ;  but  the 
Emperor  said  the  man  was  right.  Napoleon  the 
first  recognised  the  doctrine  of  substitution.— 
Moody. 

8402.  SUBSTrnmON,  and  salvation.    Baring 


the  Civil  War  in  America  a  farmer  waa  drawn  to 
be  a  soldier.  He  was  much  grieved  about  it,  not 
because  he  was  a  coward,  but  on  account  of  his 
motherless  family,  who  would  have  no  bread-winner 
in  his  absence.  The  day  before  he  had  to  start  for 
the  campaign  young  Mr.  Durham,  a  neighbour, 
came,  saying,  "  Farmer  Blake,  I  will  go  instead  of 
you. "  It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true  ;  but  he  grasped 
the  hand  of  young  Durham  and  praised  God.  The 
young  fellow  went,  feeling  that  he  was  doing  a  noble 
thing,  and  all  the  village  came  out  to  bid  him  "  God 
speed."  Alas  !  in  the  first  battle  he  was  shot  and 
killed.  When  the  farmer  saw  the  name  of  Charles 
Durham  in  the  list  of  "  missing,"  he  at  once  saddled 
his  horse  and  went  off  to  the  battlefield,  and  after 
searching  for  some  time,  found  the  body  of  his  friend. 
He  brought  it  to  his  village,  to  the  little  church- 
yard ;  and  from  the  quarry  up  on  the  hill  he  cut 
out  a  plain  marble  tablet,  on  which  he  carved  an 
inscription  with  his  own  hand.  It  was  roughly 
done,  but  with  every  blow  there  fell  a  tear.  There, 
in  the  little  churchyard,  he  placed  the  body  of  his 
devoted  friend,  and  covered  the  grave  with  grass 
sods  from  his  garden.  Then  he  put  the  marble 
tablet  on  the  grave,  and  when  the  villagers  stooped 
to  see  the  little  monument  they  wept.  It  did  not 
say  much,  but  it  deeply  touched  them ;  it  said : — 

"  C.  D. 
ffe  died  for  me," 

6408.  SUBSTITUTION,  Bond  of.  In  Abyssinia, 
when  a  man  is  convicted  of  an  offence  for  which  he 
has  to  pay  a  fine,  he  mutt  find  a  friend  toJio  will  offer 
himsdf  at  a  eecurity  that  the  culprit  will  not  run 
away  till  the  fine  be  paid.  The  prisoner  and  the 
man  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  his  friend  are 
then  chained  leg  to  leg  and  turned  loose  to  roam 
about,  more  faithful  in  their  friendship  than  Plei- 
ades and  Orestes,  sharing  one  another's  misfortunes, 
and  begging  together  the  money  necessary  to  pay 
the  fine ;  .  .  .  until  either  they  are  able  to  regain 
their  liberty  or  the  death  of  one  puts  an  end  to 
their  double  existence. — E,  A.  De  Cotton,  F,R.0,8, 

6404.  SUBSTITUTION,  Christ's.  A  soldier, 
worn  out  in  his  country's  service,  took  to  the  violin 
as  a  mode  of  earning  his  living.  He  was  found  in 
the  streets  of  Vienna  playing  his  violin  ;  but  after 
a  while  his  hand  became  feeble  and  tremulous,  and 
he  could  no  more  make  musia  One  day,  while  he 
sat  there  weeping,  a  man  passed  along  and  said, 
"  My  friend,  you  are  too  old  and  too  feeble ;  give 
me  your  violin  ; "  and  he  took  the  man's  violin  and 
began  to  discourse  most  exquisite  music,  and  the 
people  gathered  around  in  larger  and  larger  multi- 
tudes, and  the  aged  man  held  his  hat,  and  the  coin 
poured  in  and  poured  in  until  the  hat  was  full. 
"  Now,"  said  the  man  who  was  playing  the  violin, 
"  put  that  coin  in  your  pockets."  The  coin  was  put 
in  the  old  man's  pockets.  Then  he  held  his  hat 
again,  and  the  violiuist  played  more  sweetly  than 
ever,  and  played  until  some  of  th^  people  wept  and 
some  shouted.  And  again  the  hat  was  filled  with 
coin.  Then  the  violinist  dropped  the  instrument 
and  passed  off,  and  the  whisper  went,  "  Who  is  it  I 
who  is  it  f "  and  some  one  just  entering  the  crowd 
said,  "Why,  that  is  Bucher,  the  great  violinist, 
known  all  through  the  realm  ;  yes,  that  is  the 
great  violinist."  The  fact  was,  he  had  just  taken 
that  man's  place,  and  assumed  his  poverty,  an'' 
endured  hiB  disgrace,  and  played  bis  music,  ' 
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mnied  his  liYelihood,  and  made  saerifioe  for  the 
poor  old  man.  So  the  liOid  Jesiu  Christ  oomes 
down,  and  He  finds  us  in  our  spiritual  penury,  and 
across  the  strings  of  His  own  broken  heart  He 
strikes  a  strain  of  miuic  which  wins  the  attention 
of  earth  and  heaven.  He  takes  our  poverty.  He 
plays  our  music.  He  weeps  our  sorrow.  He  dies 
our  death.    A  sacrifice  for  you. — Talmoffe. 

6406.  BUBSTITITTION,  in  payment  In  the 
debtor's  prison  at  Sheffield,  Howard  found  a  cutler 
plying  his  trade  who  was  in  jail  for  thirty  cents. 
The  fees  of  the  court  amounted  to  over  a  pound,  and 
this  sum  he  had  been  for  several  years  trying  to 
earn.  In  another  jail  there  was  a  man  with  a  wife 
and  five  children,  confined  for  court- fees  of  about 
five  shillings,  and  jailer's  fees  of  about  eightpenoe. 
This  man  was  confined  in  the  same  apartment  as 
robbers.  AU  tudi  debtort — and  they  were  numerous 
in  England — Hotoard  rdtated  6y  paying  their  debtt. 
— Cf/dopcedia  of  Biography, 

6406.  SUBBTIT  U  TiOK,  in  punishment.  Dr. 
Guthrie  tells  us  of  a  ragged-school  boy  who  had 
committed  an  offence  so  bad  that  his  teacher  felt 
it  necessary  to  make  an  example  of  him.  The 
ponlBhment  was  to  be  publicly  inflicted.  He  was 
condemned  to  receive  a  certain  number  of  stripes  ; 
but  when  the  culprit  was  stripped,  he  was  such  a 
living  skeleton  that  the  master  had  not  the  heart 
to  beat  him.  Turning  to  the  others,  he  said,  "  It 
goes  against  my  heart  to  lay  a  hand  on  that  miser- 
able creature.  Will  any  one  take  hit  pUtce,  and  be 
punished  in  his  stead  t "  The  words  had  hardly 
left  his  lips  when,  with  tears  of  pity  brimming  in 
bis  eyes,  a  boy  stepped  bravely  out,  pulled  his 
jacket  off,  and  offered  bis  own  back  to  the  rod.  A 
ragged-school  boy,  he  was  a  hero  in  his  way,  pre- 
senting an  example  of  courage  and  kindness,  of 
sympathy  and  unselfishness,  rare  in  schools,  or 
anywhere  else. — Ihnton. 

6407.  BUBSTrnrnON,  in  the  family.  MU- 
tiades,  a  famous  Athenian  commander,  died  in 
prison,  where  he  had  been  cast  for  debt    His  son 

y^   Aimon,  to  redeem  his  father's  body  for  burial, 
^*    voluntarily  submitted  himself  a  prisoner  in  his 

room,  where  he  was  kept  in  chains  till  the  debt 

was  paid. — Btiei. 

6408.8UBBTITaTIOir,T:7peofChiiit'e.  When 
the  Califomian  gold  fever  broke  out  a  man  went 
there,  leaving  his  wife  in  New  England  with  his 
boy.  As  soon  as  he  got  on  and  was  successful  he 
was  to  send  for  them.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
he  succeeded,  but  at  last  he  got  money  enough  to 
send  fur  them.  The  wife's  heart  leaped  for  joy. 
She  took  her  boy  to  New  York,  got  on  board  a 
Pacific  steamer,  and  sailed  away  to  San  Francisco. 
They  had  not  been  long  at  sea  before  the  cry  of 
*'  Fire  !  fire  ! "  rang  through  the  ship,  and  rapidly 
it  gained  on  them.  There  was  a  powder  magazine 
on  board,  and  the  captain  knew  the  moment  the 
fire  reached  the  powder  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  must  perish.  They  got  out  the  life-boats, 
but  they  were  too  small  1  In  a  minute  they  were 
overcrowded.  The  last  one  was  just  pushing  away, 
when  the  mother  pled  with  them  to  take  her  and 
her  boy.  *'  No,"  they  said, "  we  have  got  as  many 
as  we  can  hold."  She  entreated  them  so  earnestly, 
that  at  last  they  said  they  would  take  one  more. 
Do  you  think  she  leaped  into  that  boat  and  left  her 
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boy  to  die  f  No  I  She  seized  her  boy,  gave 
one  last  hug,  kissed  him,  and  dropp^  hinti  over 
into  the  boat  "My  boy,"  she  said,  "if  yon  live 
to  see  your  father,  tell  him  that  I  died  in  fomr 
place."  That  is  a  faint  type  of  what  Ghriat  baa 
done  for  us. — Moody. 

6409.  BUCCEBS,  and  fUlnra.  Jacob  Astor.  tiie 
millionaire,  who  had  raised  himself  by  his  own 
abilities  from  a  position  of  poverty  to  become  one 
of  the  foremost  citizens  of  the  United  States  when 
on  his  dying  bed,  asked  for  paper  and  pencil,  and 
wrote,  "My  life  hoe  been  afaUttre,** 

6410.  BUCCEBS,  Assnrance  of.  There  is  n  story 
told  of  England's  greatest  admiral,  that  when  he 
was  leading  his  fleet  to  attack  tbe  French  ships  at 
the  battle  of  the  Nile  there  lay  the  long  line  of 
the  French  line-of-battle  ships.  Their  decks  were 
cleared  for  action,  the  guns  were  loaded,  the 
gunners  were  at  their  posts.  The  low  sand-hills 
of  Egypt  were  crowded  with  Arabs  looking  on  at 
the  coming  battle ;  and  just  then,  impressed  with 
the  scene,  his  flag-captain  said  to  him,  **  If  we 
succeed,  what  will  the  world  say  ? "  And  Nelscm 
replied,  "  If  1  There  is  no  if  in  the  case  ;  we  AaSL 
siMoeed'*— TF.  S.  Allen,  M.P. 

6411.  BUCCEBB,  Danger  of.  Tradition  relates 
that  Draco,  on  his  appearance  in  the  theatre  at 
.^Igina,  where  he  is  said  to  have  carried  his  laws, 
was  suffocated  amidst  the  applause  of  the  people 
who,  according  to  custom,  threw  their  garments  and 
caps  upon  him. 

641S.  BUCCEBB,  XNoiger  ct  When  Timon, 
famed  for  his  misanthropy,  saw  Aldbiadea  con- 
ducted home  with  great  honour  from  the  plaoe  of 
assembly,  he  did  not  shun  him,  as  he  did  other 
men,  but  went  up  to  him,  and  shaking  him  by  the 
hand,  thus  addroued  him,  **  Qo  on,  mv  brave  boy, 
and  prosper ;  for  your  prosperity  will  bring  on  the 
ruin  of  all  this  crowd." — Plutarth, 

6418.  BUCCEBB,  depends  npon  God.  Here  let 
us  set  before  you  one  of  those  critical  occasions 
(Battle  of  Entzeim)  when  he  attacks  with  a  small 
number  of  troops  the  entire  fcn^oes  of  Germany ! 
With  numbers  on  one  side^  and  ralonr  on  the 
other,  fortune  is  long  doobtfuL  At  last  coarage 
fires  the  multitude ;  the  enemy  is  confused,  and 
begins  to  yield.  "  Victory  I "  shouts  a  voice.  At 
once  the  General  (Tnrenne)  checks  all  emotions 
which  give  ardour  to  battle,  and  in  a  severe  tone 
says,  "Silence  !  Our  fate  is  not  in  our  own  hands, 
and  we  ourselves  shall  be  vanquished  i£  God  does 
not  succour  us!'* — Fledtier*9  Funeral  Oratiot^  for 
Turenne. 

6414.  BUCCEBB  for  Chilst^  Becret  of.  An 
American  pastor  relates  the  following  experience : 
— *'  I  once  knew  a  beloved  physician,  fiis  practice 
was  large  and  very  exacting.  But  he  was  almost 
never  absent  from  the  prayer>meeting  and  from 
his  large  Bible-class.  He  was  always  bringing  in 
sheaves.  I  never  knew  a  drought  in  that  class. 
I  had  had  six  months  of  earnest  discussion  with  a 
sceptical  young  friend  on  the  fundamentals  of  re- 
ligion. At  length  I  got  him  to  go  with  me  to  the 
doctor's  class.  He  was  converted,  and  has  been  a 
consistent  Christian  ever  since.  He  said  that  the 
doctor's  was  the  argument  he  couldn't  get  over." 
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5ilB.  SUCCESS  in  writing,  Secret  o£  An 
aspiring  author  onoe  asked  Horace  Greeley  for  advice 
how  to  write  for  the  newspapers.  **  Have  tomething 
to  8ay,  and  then  say  it/'  was  the  laconic  reply. — 
ChrUlian  Union. 

6416.  SUCCESS,  Necessity  for.  "  There  i*  no 
.^Fotnijr  b<ick  now"  (after  the  execution  of  Louis 
XVI.),  exclaimed  Marat ;  **  we  must  either  prevail 
or  perish ! "  And  the  army  sent  a  deputation  to 
thank  the  Convention  for  having  reduced  them  to 
the  necessity  of  conquering. — Student**  France. 

6417.  SUCCESS,  needs  to  be  followed  up.  After 
Sannibal's  great  success  in  vanquishing  the  Romans, 
liisfnends  advised  him  to  pursue  his  fortune,  and  to 
entei"  Rome,  assuring  him  that  in  five  days  lie  might 
■up  in  the  Capitol  It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture 
'what  his  reason  was  for  nut  taking  this  step.  On 
this  account  it  was  that  a  Carthaginian  named 
Barca  said  to  him,  with  some  heat,  ''Hannibal, 
yon  know  how  to  gain  a  \  ictory,  but  not  how  to  use 
it" — Plutarch  {condensed). 

641&  SUCCESS,  One  secret  o£  He  (Mirabeau) 
mounts  the  Tribune  ;  grim,  resolute,  murmuring 
aside  to  his  friends  that  speak  of  danger,  **  I  know 
it:  I  must  come  hence  either  in  triumph,  or  else 
torn  in  fragments,"  and  it  was  in  triumph  that  he 
came. — OurlifWs  Freneh  Eevolution, 

"  6419.  SUCCESS,  Secret  of.  Doctor  Brown,  of 
Cheltenham,  at  a  Sunday-school  conference,  said 
that  a  clergyman  who  stated  that  he  was  one  of  the 
wranglers  of  his  college  put  the  question  to  him, 
"  How  is  it  that  a  certain  member  of  your  church, 
who  is  an  ignorant  roan,  is  so  successful  in  the 
villages  as  a  preacher,  when  I  cannot  command  a 
congregation  ?  *'  *'  Well,"  said  the  Doctor,  •*  the 
reason  is  this :  the  member  of  my  congregation  that 
you  refer  to  is  touched  with  the  power  of  the  gospel, 
and  speaks  from  heart  to  heart ;  that  is  the  secret 
of  his  success." — Clerieal  Library, 

6420.  SUCCESS,  Secret  of.  Of  Mr.  John  Shep- 
herd, of  the  United  States,  it  is  recorded  that  he 
was  greatly  distinguished  for  his  success  in  the 
pulpit.  When  on  his  death-bed  he  said  to  some 
young  ministers  who  were  present,  "  The  secret  of 
my  success  is  in  these  three  things : — 1st  The 
studying  of  my  sermons  very  frequently  cost  me 
tears.  2nd.  Before  I  preached  a  sermon  to  others 
I  derived  good  from  it  myself.  8rd.  I  have  always 
gone  into  the  pulpit  as  if  I  were  immediately  after 
to  render  an  account  to  my  Master."  All  who 
knew  that  devoted  man  would  have  united  in  ex- 
pref^sing  his  secret  in  three  words — **In  t/te  doset." 
— CUrical  lAbrwry. 

6421.  SUCCESS,  Secret  of.  When  the  eminent 
physician  Dr.  James  Hope  was  about  to  commence 
his  labours  in  that  profession  to  which  he  did  so 
much  honour,  his  father,  who  had  a  supreme  con- 
tempt for  the  medical  profession,  took  hiui  for  a 
walk  in  the  adjoining  parks  of  a  nobleman.  For 
some  time  they  talked  on  indifferent  subjects. 
Suddenly  Mr.  Hope  stopped,  drew  himself  erect 
with  an  air  of  great  dignity,  and,  as  if  preparing 
dtst  an  important  speech,  said,  "Now,  James,  I 
shall  give  you  the  advice  that  I  promised,  and  if 
you  follow  it  yon  will  be  sure  to  succeed  in  your 
profession  : — '  1st.  Never  keep  a  patient  ill  longer 
than  yon  can  possibly  help.     2nd.  Never  take  a 


fee  to  which  you  do  not  feel  yourself  to  be  justlv 
entitled.  3rii.  Always  pray  for  your  patients. 
A  short  time  before  his  death  Dr.  Hope  said  that 
these  maxims  had  been  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  and 
that  he  could  testify  to  their  success. — Memoir  of 
Dr.  Hope. 

6422.  SUCCESS,  Secret  of.  Staunch  old  Ad- 
miral Farragut— he  of  the  true  heart  and  the  iron 
will — said  to  another  officer  of  the  navy,  "  Dupont, 
do  you  know  why  you  didn't  get  into  Charleston 
with  your  ironclsids?"  "Oh,  it  was  because  the 
channel  was  so  crooked."  *'  No,  Dupont,  it  was  not 
that."  "  Well,  the  rebel  fire  was  perfectly  horrible." 
"  Yes,  but  it  wasn't  that,"  "  What  was  it,  theil  I " 
"  It  VMS  because  you  didnH  believe  you  could  go  tn." 
That  is  just  the  trouble  with  our  work  in  winning 
men  and  building  up  Christ's  kingdom.  We  don't 
bdieve  we  can  succeed.  And,  of  course^  often  we 
fail. 

I 

6428.  SUCCESS,  What  contribntes  ta  An 
English  judge,  being  asked  what  contributed  most 
to  success  at  the  bar,  replied,  "Some  succeed  by  ' 
great  talent,  some  by  the  influence  of  friends,  some 
by  a  miracle,  but  the  majority  by  commencing  with' 
out  a  sJiilUng." 

6424.  SUFFEBINa,  Christ's  help  in.  "It  takes 
a  brave  soul  to  bear  all  this  so  grandly,"  said  a 
tender-hearted  doctor,  stooping  over  his  suffering 
patient.  She  lifted  the  heavy  eyelids,  and  looking 
clear  and  steady  into  the  doctor*a  face,  replied,  "  It 
is  not  the  brave  soul  at  all ;  Jesus  dbes  it  all  for 
me. 

6426.  SUFFEBINO,  Contempt  for.  Leopold  (the  ^ 
Austrian  Crusader)  had  stuff  in  him  toa  Falling 
with  his  horse  I  think  in  some  siege  or  other,  he 
had  got  his  leg  hurt,  which  hindered  him  fighting. 
Leg  could  not  be  cured  :  "  Cut  it  off,  then  1  "  said 
Leopold.  This  also  the  leech  could  not  do,  durst 
not,  and  would  not,  so  that  Leopold  was  come 
quite  to  a  halt  Leopold  ordered  out  two  squires, 
put  his  thigh  upon  a  block,  the  sharp  edge  of  an 
axe  at  the  right  point  across  his  thigh.  "  Squire 
first,  hold  that  axe ;  steady !  Squire  second,  smite 
you  on  it  with  forge-hammer,  with  all  your  strength, 
heavy  enough  ! "  Squire  second  struck  heavy 
enough,  and  the  leg  flew  off ;  but  Leopold  took 
inflammation,  died  in  a  day  or  two,  as  the  leech 
had  predicted. — Carlj^  {condensed). 

6426.  SUFFEBINa,  DisdpUne  ot  We  tell  the 
surgeon  to  hurt  us  that  we  may  live.  Physical 
vitdity  is  often  undermined  unoonsoioasly.  To 
avert  that  process  by  a  pang,  by  a  period  of  needfol 
and  saving  agony,  we  account  a  blessing.  After 
the  first  stages  of  suffocation,  the  drowning,  on 
their  own  testimony,  pass  into  a  state  of  insensibility 
to  suffering,  or  even,  as  many  maintain,  of  positive 
and  exquisite  pleasure.  Adam  Clarke,  who  went 
through  it,  says,  in  his  autobiography,  it  was  like 
being  borne  gently  through  the  most  luxurious 
tn)pical  verdure, — the  keenest  enjoyment.  And 
when  this  swift^  easy  passage  to  destruction  is 
interrupted,  and  friendship  applies  restoratives^ 
tliere  are  spoons,  tortures;  the  sufferer  begs  to  be 
let  alone,  to  die.  It  is  not  otherwise  with  the 
spiritual  sensibilities.  It  is  their  coming  back  from 
death  to  life  that  makes  distress.  But  no  wise 
man,  only  the  demented  man,  regrets  that  distress. 
Paul,  with  his  singular  exactness  of  expression,  says 
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thftt  th«  ■orrow  that  is  unto  life  the  orioe  of  Hying 
for  ever  needeth  not  to  be  repentea  of,  not  to  be 
aorrowed  for.  The  pun  that  reeones  life  is  »  good. 
^MmUingtotk 

6427.  BUFFEBINO,  FeUowihip  cl  A  dear, 
suffering  Christian  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  which  has 
now  proved  the  portal  of  heaven,  shrank  for  a  while 
from  the  prospect  of  prolonged  anguish  which  opened 
before  her.  In  the  vision  of  the  morning  there 
appeared  to  her  a  minate  crown  twined  here  and 
there  with  thorns,  and  by  the  side  of  this  tiny  ensign 
of  the  Saviour's  deep,  abounding  love  lay  another 
orown,  composed  wholly  of  thorns,  large,  murderous 
spines,  such  as  doubtless  composed  the  wreath  of 
painful  mockery  that  bound  the  brow  of  the  holy 
Son  of  God.  "I  thought,"  said  she,  "the  angels 
might  have  brought  it ;  for  some  One  seemed  to  say, 
pointing  to  the  large  heavy  crown,  '/  wore  this  for 
iku;  wear  thou  thine  for  me;*"  and  meekly  she 
bent  her  head,  and  wore  the  wreath,  and  now  she 
has  laid  it  by  for  the  crown  for  which  she  waits. — 
Anna  Skipton. 

6428.  BUFFEBINO  for  Ghriit,  not  to  be  feared. 
When  Richard  Cameron,  a  noble  Scotch  martyr, 
had  fallen  mortally  wounded  on  Airdsmoss,  he  said, 
*'  I  am  dying,  happy— happy ;  and  if  I  had  a  thou- 
sand lives,  I  would  willingly  lay  them  all  down  one 
after  another  for  Christ  Oh !  He  is  near  me ;  I 
think  I  see  Him  I  I  am  just  coming.  Lord  Jesus." 
And  he  added,  *'  Tell  mv  parents  not  to  weep,  but 
continue  steadfast  in  the  faith,  and  not  to  fear  a 
ifvffering  lot  for  Ckritt,*^ 

6429.  SXTFFEBINa,  Inflnenoe  ol  Suffering 
humanises  us.  In  that  beautiful  German  story, 
**  Undine,"  a  wild,  weird,  soulless  water-sprite  is 
transformed  into  a  sweet,  gentle  child  of  earth, 
endowed  with  all  the  mysteries  of  life,  and  death, 
and  immortality  by  the  simple  power  of  love.  Mr. 
Hawthorne  has  followed  out  the  same  idea  in  his 
''Marble  Faun,"  where  the  gay  and  rollicksome 
Donatello,  a  creature  who  in  some  way  seems  to 
have  been  preserved  from  "our  Adam*s  taint  and 
woe,"  possessed  of  a  paradisial  innocence  and  sim- 
plicity, is  by  a  great  crime  made  kin  to  mankind 
and  heir  to  the  fearful  responsibilities  and  destinies 
of  our  fallen  race.  But  neither  love  nor  crime  so 
bring  us  into  fellowship  with  our  kind  as  suffering. 

6480.  BUFFEBINa,  Perfect 'through.  <'Unao- 
countable  this  i "  said  the  Wax,  as  from  the  flame 
it  dropped  melting  upon  the  Paper  beneath.  "  Do 
not  cnrieve,"  said  the  Paper ;  *'  I  am  sure  it  is  all 
right."  '*  I  was  never  in  such  agony  I "  exclaimed 
the  Wax,  still  dropping.  **It  is  not  without  a 
good  design,  and  will  end  well,"  replied  the  Paper. 
The  Wax  was  unable  to  reply  at  once,  owing  to  a 
strong  pressure ;  and  when  it  again  looked  up  it 
l>ore  a  beautiful  impression,  the  counterpart  of  the 
seal  which  had  been  applied  to  it  "Ah  !  I  com- 
prehend now,"  said  the  Wax,  no  longer  in  suffering. 
"I  was  softened  in  order  to  receive  this  lovely 
durable  impress.  Yes ;  I  see  now  it  was  all  right, 
because  it  lias  given  to  me  the  beautiful  likeness 
which  I  could  not  otherwise  have  obtained.'* 

6431.  BUFFERING,  rendered  painlesB.  Liv- 
ingstone, the  traveller,  describes  in  one  of  bis  letters 
his  experience  when  he  was  struck  down  by  a  lion. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  it  must  be  a  terrible 
experience  to  be  in  the  clutch^  of  a  lion  and  about 


to  be  destroyed ;  bat  he  testifies  that,  when  he  «as 
set  upon  and  borne  down  by  a  lioa'a  sprix^  mad 
seixed  in  his  jaws,  and  dragged  by  bins,  frvan  the 
moment  that  he  was  stmck  by  tiie  lion's  paw  aE 
fear  and  all  trouble  left  him.  It  was  a  diWm  of 
peace  with  him.  His  intellect  renuuned,  mod  he 
supposed  that  he  was  about  to  be  killed  ;  bat  he 
seemed  to  be  under  a  magnetic  charm  untal  some 
time  after  he  was  rescued  by  the  fidelity  of  oae  of 
his  attendants,  and  the  lion  was  dri-ren  cHL  He 
says  that  when  he  was  in  the  dntcbas  of  the  lion 
he  was  in  a  elate  of  ftrfedt  peace.  It  aeeraed  as 
though  there  was  a  provision  by  which,  under  the 
influence  of  magnetism  or  mesmerism,  or  sonM^hing 
of  the  sort,  the  suffering  was  taken  away  from  the 
prey  while  it  was  in  the  jaws  of  the  deYOorer.  And 
that  which  he  found  to  be  true  in  the  caae  of  a 
literal  lion  thousands  of  men  have  felt  in  tlie 
moral  kingdom.  When  the  lion  they  feared  in  the 
way  set  upon  them,  God  eiUier  stopped  his  mouth 
or  rendered  the  stroke  of  his  paw  painlesa. — Beecker, 


6482.   BUFFEBINO,   the  commoiii   lot.     The 

Mexicans  say  to  their  new-bom  offspring  '*  Child, 
thou  art  come  into  the  world  to  suffer.  Endure  and 
hM  thy  peace," — Longfellow. 

6488.  SUFFEEINO,  tme  wrTioei  Old  Bettj 
was  converted  late  in  life,  and  though  ▼erypoor, 
was  very  active.  She  visited  the  sick  ;  out  of  her 
own  poverty  she  gave  to  those  who  were  still 
poorer ;  collected  a  little  money  from  others  when 
she  could  give  none  of  her  own,  and  told  many  a 
one  of  the  love  of  the  Saviour.  At  last  she  caught 
cold  and  rheumatism,  and  lay  in  bed  month  after 
month,  pain-worn  and  helpless.  A  good  minister 
went  to  see  her,  and  asked  if,  after  her  active 
habits,  she  did  not  find  the  change  very  hard  to 
bear.  *'  No,  sir,  not  at  all.  When  I  was  well  I 
used  to  hear  the  Lord  say  day  by  day,  '  Bet^,  go 
here ;  Betty,  go  there  ;  Betty,  do  this  ;  Betty,  do 
that ; '  and  I  used  to  do  it  as  well  as  I  could  ;  and 
now  I  hear  Him  say  every  day,  Betty,  lie  wtHl  and 
cough,*  " — Jamet  Hamilton,  D.D, 

6484.  8UFFEBING8,  and  ererlaiting  Joy.  In 
the  year  1542  the  brother,  Leonard  Bemkop,  was 
apprehended,  on  account  of  the  faith,  at  Salabnzgi 
Many  attempts  were  made  to  draw  him  away ;  hot 
as  he  continued  steadfast  in  the  strait  and  narrow 
way  of  God*s  truth,  and  no  hope  remained  of  his 
forsaking  it,  they  pronounced  sentence  of  death 
upon  him.  He  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution, 
and  a  fire  made  on  one  side  of  him,  so  that  he  was, 
as  it  were,  roasted ;  but  he  cleaved  fast  to  the  Lord. 
He  said  to  the  bloodhounds  and  the  servants  of  the 
executioner,  "  This  side  is  roasted  enough  ;  turn  me 
round.  Through  the  power  of  God,  (Ke  suffering  I 
fed  it  hut  little,  and  it  it  light  compared  with  eper- 
Uutingjoy."  He  thus  obtained  the  victoxy  over  the 
beast  and  his  image,  tho  abomination  of  desolation 
and  his  mark ;  and  rather  than  receive  his  mark, 
or  do  aught  contrary  to  God,  his  Heavenly  Father, 
he  suffered  his  body,  after  the  example  of  the  valiant. 
God-fearing  seven  sons,  to  be  roasted  and  broiled 
by  the  fire,  which  could  in  no  wise  separate  him 
from  the  love  of  God.  Therefore  shall  his  hand 
receive  the  harp  of  God,  and  with  all  the  conqoerors 
in  the  faith,  who  have  come  through  great  tribula- 
tion, his  mouth  shall  be  filled  with  laughter  and 
his  tongue  with  praise.  He  shall  sing  the  new  song 
with  the  servants  of  God,  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb  ; 
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jeft,  the  Alxnightj  God  shall  they  behold  through 
the  ages  of  eternity.— T^Ae  Bloody  TheoOre;  or,  ^ 
Martyr^  g  Mirror, 


5486.  SUFFEBINOS,  oonoaaled.  Students  of 
Heine's  works  and  of  Heine's  life  remember  the 
beautiful  relation  that  always  existed  between 
mother  and  son.  In  all  literature  there  is  perhaps 
nothing  more  touching  than  the  heroic  deception 
by  which  for  eight  mortal  years  of  agony  the  poet 
nuinaged  to  keep  hi*  mother  in  ignorance  of  hit  mlffer- 
ingt.  Those  '*  merry  letters  '  written  from  that 
bed  where,  as  Theophile  Gautier  says,  ''the  living 
poet  lay  like  a  dead  man  nailed  into  his  coffin,"  who 
can  think  of  them  unmoved  7 — Literary  World. 

6436.  BUFFEEZNOS,  Dlflorenoe  in.  To  give 
strength  in  suffering  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  Christ 
St.  Felicitas,  being  seized  with  the  pangs  of  child- 
birth while  she  lay  m  prison  awaiting  the  hour  of 
martyrdom,  fiUed  the  prison  with  her  moans.  One 
who  stood  by  said,  *'  If  you  cry  thus  now,  what  will 
yon  do  when  being  torn  by  the  wild  beasts!" 
"What  I  now  suffer,"  she  replied,  "I  suffer  for 
nature  ;  but  when  I  am  with  the  lions  /  ihaJl  wjfer 
for  Chritt/^—The  Chrittian  Family. 

6487.  SUFFEBIHOS,  for  Ghiiit.  Jan  Glaeson 
now  ascended  the  scaffold,  and  spoke  to  the  people 
In  plain  and  distinct  language — "Hear,  citizens  of 
Amsterdam  ;  know  that  I  do  not  suffer  as  a  thief 
or  a  murderer,  or  because  I  have  sought  the  eoods 
of  others,  or  another's  blood ;  nor  think  ye  that  I 
justify  or  exalt  myself,  but  I  come  as  the  prodigal 
son,  and  stand  alone  on  the  pure  Word  of  Gk>d." 
The  executioner  now  laid  him  bare  on  his  breast ; 
Jan  Glaeson,  turning  himself  round,  exclaimed  with 
a  loud  voice,  '*  0  I^rd,  foraake  me  not  now,  nor  in 
eternity.  O  Lord,  Thou  Son  of  David,  receive 
my  spirit"— T/t«  Bloody  Theatre;  or,  The  Martyr' t 
Mirror, 

6488.  8T7FFEBINOS,  Heroic  bearing  of.  Strange 
and  sometimes  pathetic  are  the  ways  of  those  royal 
households  of  which  only  the  cold  stately  splendour 
meets  the  eye.  How  few,  seeing  the  Empress  of 
Germany  fulfilling  all  the  duties  of  her  station, 
every  inch  a  qneen,  would  guess  that  for  eighteen 
months,  since  her  accident,  she  has  been  racked 
with  almost  intolerable  ptin.  Unable  to  walk  or 
leave  her  chair  at  first,  uu  had  hertdf  carried  once 
a  toeek  to  the  hoepttale  she  has  founded,  where 
she  dispensed  consolation,  advice,  and  commands. 
Every  Sunday,  well  or  ailing,  she  attends  divine 
service,  not  in  her  private  chapel  or  oratory,  but  in 
one  of  the  public  churches.  .  .  .  Those  who  see  her 
covered  with  priceless  jewels,  robed  in  her  purple 
mantle  fringed  with  heavy  sables,  do  not  realise 
that  the  regal  train,  intentionally  thrown  over  her 
feet,  hides  the  maimed,  tortured  limb  as  effectually 
as  her  sufferings  are  concealed  under  her  smiles. — 
Chriitian  World  Family  Oirde  {eondemed). 

6439.  SUFFEBINOS  of  Christy  Sympathy  with. 
An  intimate  friend  of  Handel's  called  upon  him 
just  as  he  was  in  the  middle  of  setting  the  words 
of  "He  was  despised"  to  music,  and  found  the 
great  composer  sobbing  with  tears,  so  greatly  had 
this  passage  and  the  rest  of  his  morning's  work 
affected  the  master. — Mutical  Anecdotee. 

6440.  SUFFEBINOS,  Reward  of.  Agrippa,  grand- 
son of  Herod  the  Greal^  onoe  expressed  a  desire  that 
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his  friend  Galigula  might  soon  come  to  the  throne 
Old  Tiberius,  the  reigning  monarch,  felt  such  a  wish, 
however  flattering  to  Galigula,  to  be  so  little  kindly  to 
himself  that  he  threw  the  author  of  it  into  a  loath> 
some  dungeon.  But  the  very  day  Galigula  reached 
imperial  power  Agrippa  was  released.  The  new 
Emperor  gave  him  purple  for  his  rags,  tetrarchiet 
for  his  narrow  cell,  and  carefully  weighing  the  gyvsa 
that  fettered  him,  for  every  link  of  iron  bestowed  on 
him  one  of  gold.  Think  you  that  day  Agrippa 
wished  his  handcuffs  and  his  leg-locks  had  been 
lighter?  Will  Jesus  forget  the  well-wishers  of 
His  Kingdom,  who,  for  His  sake,  have  borne  the 
burden  and  wore  the  chain?  His  scales  will  be 
forthcoming,  and  assuredly  those  faithful  in  great 
tribulation  shall  be  beautified  with  greater  glory. — 
S.  Coley. 

6441.  SUFFEBINOS,  Teaching  from.  In  the 
''Sentimental  Journey"  Sterne  depicts  a  poor 
negress  in  a  butcher's  shop  flipping  the  flies  off 
the  meat  with  gentleness  and  care,  and  remarks, 
**  She  had  suffered  persecution  and  learned  mercy." 

6448.  SUN,  Wonhlpping  the.  An  Armstrong 
gun  fires  a  bullet  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  yards 
a  second.  At  this  rate  it  would  take  thirteen  years 
to  reach  the  sun,  and  the  sound  of  the  explosion 
would  reach  it  half  a  year  later.  In  other  words, 
those  men  who  worshipped  the  sun  and  raised  their 
voices  in  prayer  to  him,  if  their  voices  could  have 
been  heard,  and  there  was  an  atmosphere  by  which 
the  sound  of  their  voices  could  reach  him,  in  thirteen 
and  a  half  years  would  have  reached  their  god. 
Feeling  is  conveyed  'along  the  nerves  ten  times 
slower  than  sound  travels.  If,  therefore,  an  infant 
was  bom  having  an  arm  of  the  inconvenient  length 
of  91,000,000  miles,  so  as  to  reach  the  sun,  and  if 
in  the  ciadle  he  were  to  stretch  out  his  arm  and 
touch  the  sun,  the  infant  might  grow  the  seventy 
years  allotted  to  him,  but  he  would  never  be  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  his  fingers  were  burned.  He 
would  live  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  before 
that  would  be  suspected. — Prof.  Proctor. 

6448.  SUNDAY,  a  tme  rest.  Few  trains  of 
logic^  however  ingenious  and  fine,  have  gi?en  me 
so  much  pleasure — and  yet  a  good  argument  is, 
among  dainties,  one  of  the  daintiest — very  few  have 
so  much  pure  truth  in  them  as  the  exclamation, 
"  How  good  it  was  of  God  to  put  Sunday  at  one 
end  of  the  week !  For  if  He  had  put  it  in  the 
middle.  He  would  have  made  a  broken  week  of  it" 
— Jidiut  C.  Bare. 

6444.  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  teacher,  Use  Ol  Pre- 
sident Harrison  taught,  for  several  years,  in  a 
Sabbath-school  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  The 
Sabbath  before  he  left  home  for  Washington,  to 
assume  the  duties  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation, 
he  met  his  Bible-class  as  usual ;  and  his  last  counsel 
on  the  subject  to  his  gardener,  at  Washington,  H 
may  be  hoped,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  nation. 
When  advised  to  keep  a  dog  to  protect  his  fruit, 
he  replied,  "  Rather  set  a  Sunday -io/iool  teacher  to 
take  care  of  the  boys." 

6446.  SUNLIOHT,  Health-giTing  properties  ot 
It  is  with  trees  just  as  it  is  with  men.  A  forest- 
grown  tree ;  a  tree  that  is  not  sound  from  top  to 
bottom  ;  a  tree  that  has  not  grown,  and  become 
seasoned,  as  it  were,  in  the  sun,  is  never  so  tough, 
is  never  so  elastic,  is  never  such  good  timber,  as  a 
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pMtnre-grown  tree.  Pastnre-grown  oak  brings  a 
nigher  price  in  the  navy-yards,  because  it  is  stronger 
and  more  enduring  for  being  grown  in  the  sunlight. 
And  what  is  true  of  timber  is  just  as  true  of  men. 
Sunlight  men,  who  have  lived  in  the  sun,  are  sturdier 
than  men  who  are  deprived  of  the  suiUight.  And 
statistics  show  that  men  who  live  in  north  rooms, 
in  rooms  facing  the  north,  in  any  street,  are  more 
addicted  to  illness  than  men  who  live  in  rooms 
facing  in  the  other  direction.  It  seems  as  though 
this  was  carrying  things  too  far.  Not  at  all.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  among  men  in  unsunned  quarters 
of  barracks  or  hospitals  there  is  some  twenty  per 
cent  more  mortality  than  in  quarters  where  the 
sun  rests  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  The  fact  is, 
the  best  medicine  in  the  world  is  sunlight  The 
best  doctor  is  the  sun,  and  be  does  not  charge 
anything  for  giving  the  medicine  either.  There 
is  nothing  better  for  health  than  the  sun.  And 
there  is  nothing  worse  for  health  than  the  want  of 
the  sun. — Beecher. 

5i4e.  BUN,  Betun  of.  To-day,  blessed  be  the 
Ghreat  Author  of  Light !  I  have  once  more  looked 
npon  the  sun.  ...  It  was  a  Sunday  act  of  wor- 
ship. I  started  off  at  an  even  run,  and  caaght  him 
as  he  rolled  slowly  along  the  horizon  and  before  he 
sank.  It  is  the  third  sun  I  have  seen  rise  for  a 
moment  above  the  long  night  of  an  Arctic  winter. 
— Dr.  Kane. 

6M7.  SUPEBFLUITIES,  in  life.  Diogenes 
walked  on  a  day,  with  his  friend,  to  see  a  country 
fair,  where  he  saw  ribbons,  and  looking-glasses,  and 
nut-crackers,  and  fiddles,  and  hobby-horses,  and 
many  other  gimcracks  ;  and  having  observed  them, 
he  said  to  his  friend,  ''Lord,  how  many  thingi  are 
ikire  vn  thie  vforld  of  whieh  Diogetm  hath  no  need  I " 
^Izaak  Walton, 

SMB.  BUPEBSTITION,  and  gnidaiUM.  Charles 
n.,  when  about  to  flee  his  kingdom,  consulted  by  a 
female  agent,  an  astrologer,  to  ascertain  vhere  he 
ekouUl  teek  refuge,— LiUUs  ffittorieal  Lights. 

M49.  SUPEBSTITIOKS,  Orosa  and  ignonnt. 
Hospiniah  (who  wrote  so  successfully  against  the 
■Popish  ceremonies)  was  first  convinced  of  the  neces 
sity  of  such  a  work  by  the  talk  of  an  ignorant 
country  landlord,  who  thought  that  religious  frater- 
nities were  as  old  as  the  creation,  that  Adam  was  a 
monk,  and  that  Eve  was  a  nun. 

6460.  SUBRBHDEB,  mnst  be  complete.  It  is 
nlated  in  Roman  history,  that  when  the  people  of 
Oollatia  stipulated  about  their  surrender  to  the 
authority  and  protection  of  Rome  the  question  was 
asked,  "  Do  you  deliver  up  yourselves,  the  Gollatine 
people,  your  city,  your  fields^  your  water,  your 
bounds,  your  temples,  your  utensils,  all  things  that 
are  yours,  both  human  and  divine,  into  the  hands 
of  the  people  of  Rome  ?  "  And  on  their  replying, 
**  We  deliver  up  all,"  they  were  received. — JfatrU. 

6461.  SnRSEin)EB,  must  be  complete.  At  the 
battle  of  Fort  Donelson,  when  ready  for  the  final 
assault,  General  Buckner,  the  Confederate  com- 
mander, proposed  an  armistice  to  settle  terms  of 
capitulation.  Grant  wanted  no  armistice.  He 
knew  his  advantage,  and  replied,  "  No  terme  but  tin- 
eondUional  and  immediate  ntrrender  ean  be  accepted, 
I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your  works." 
Buckner  surrendered. — LittUe  Bistorieal  Idgldi.  • 


6462.  SUBBENDBBi  mnst  be  comjAeta  Free- 
bom  Garretson,  a  Marykuid  farmer,  riding  home- 
ward through  a  lonely  wood,  was  so  ^onised  by  the 
sense  of  sin  that  he  dismounted  and  began  to  pr&y. 
His  prayer,  however,  was  for  forbearance  thit  he 
might  yet  delay  till  a  "more  convenient  season.** 
Resuming  his  ride,  he  was  again  arrested  with  an 
overpowering  consciousness  that  "nowis  the  accepted 
time,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation."  "  I  threw,"  he 
says,  "  the  reins  of  my  bridle  on  the  horse's  neck, 
and  putting  my  hands  together,  I  cried  out,  '  Lord, 
I  iubmit/*  .  .  .  The  enmity  of  my  heart  was 
slain.  .  .  .  My  soul  was  so  exceedingly  happy  that 
it  seemed  as  if  I  wanted  to  take  wings  and  fly  away 
to  heaven." — Stevene  {eondeneed). 

6463.  SUBBENDEB,  mnrt.  be  complete.  A 
French  officer,  whose  ship  had  been  csptured  by 
the  English,  advanced  towards  Nelson  and  offered 
him  his  hand.    "  Firtt  give  me  your  sword^"  said  the 

admiral. 

6464.  81T8FICI0K,  Moat  be  above.  He  (Oesar) 
divorced  the  unfortunate  Fompeia ;  but  he  expressed 
no  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  her  criminality,  and 
he  gave  as  his  reason  for  separating  from  her,  not 
that  she  was  guilty,  but  that  Cossor't  wife  mnM  be 
above  ttupicion, — Froude. 

6466.  SUSPICIONS,  Foolish.  Diderot  wrote  a 
work  in  which  he  said  that  people  icAo  are  bom  blind 
have  tome  ideat  different  from  tboee  who  are  poeteued 
of  their  eyenght  This  assertion  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable, and  it  contains  nothing  by  which  any  one 
need  be  startled.  The  men,  however,  who  then 
governed  France,  discovered  in  it  some  hidden  dan- 
ger. Diderot^  for  having  hazarded  this  opinion, 
was  arretted,  and  vrithout  even  the  form  of  a  trial, 
was  confined  in  the  dungeons  of  Vinoennes. — 
BucUe. 

6466.  8700PHAHC7,  Illastration  of.  Niem- 
cewicz  describes,  in  his  **  Notes  of  Captivity  in 
Russia,"  during  the  closing  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
oentury,  the  extreme  perplexity  of  the  oourUers  at 
what  he  styles  the  "  imperfect  death  **  of  the  Em- 
press Catherine,  who  for  so  long  a  time  lay  motion* 
less,  "except  the  abdomen,  which  still  continued  to 
heave."  The  courtiera  were  in  the  preeenoe  of  two 
sovereigns,  of  whom  the  one  was,  a  few  hovurs  agn, 
mistress  of  their  fortunes  and  life,  and  might  perhaps 
yet  recover,  because  she  still  moved ;  the  other,  the 
Grand-Duke,  in  the  vigour  of  life  and  health,  was 
already  touching  with  the  end  of  his  finseis  the 
sceptre  which  he  would  very  probably  hold  firmly 
and  long.  Now  zeal  or  indifference  for  one  or  the 
other  might  equally  compromise  them,  and  prove 
equallv  dangerous.  "  In  this  cruel  dilemma^  they 
took  toe  abdomen  of  their  sovereign  as  a  compass 
to  guide  their  actions  and  movements.  It  moved 
with  force — they  quickly  surrounded  the  bed,  and 
uttered  mournful  lamentations;  its  motion  began 
to  slacken,  and  still  more  quiddy,  with  an  air  half 
joyful,  hslf  respectful,  they  hurried  to  surround 
the  Grand-Duke.  This  manoeuvring  of  fear  and 
flattery  lasted  during  thirty  hours  without  inters 
mission,  as  the  abdomen  did  not  cease  to  move 
until  twelve  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  when 
the  immortal  Catherine  died  for  ^wd  and  all." — 
Francit  Jaaoz. 

6467.  S7HPATH7,  a  stimnlns.  Yon  have  all 
seen  the  account  printed  so  many  times  of  the  fire- 
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miin  g^ing  up  the  burning  building.  Ton  remember 
there  was  a  child  seen  up  in  the  fourth  story.  The 
flamee  had  already  got  around  the  staircaee,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  everybody  was  taken  out,  when 
away  up  in  the  fourth  story  was  discovered  a  little 
child  crying  for  help.  What  could  be  done  ?  No 
one  dared  venture  up  the  burning  building.  The 
walls  were  almost  ready  to  fall.  At  last  a  bold, 
courageous  fireman  put  up  his  ladder,  and  started 
up  for  the  child ;  but  when  he  got  to  the  second 
story  the  flames  were  so  hot  that  he  wavered  and 
seemed  about  to  come  down.  If  he  did  the  child 
must  perish.  Some  one  in  the  crowd  happened  to 
think,  and  cried  out^  "Cheer  him/"  And  cheer 
upon  cheer  went  up ;  and  up  the  ladder  he  went, 
and  brought  down  the  phild« — Moody. 

6408.  87MPATHY,  CkmtroIUxig  Influence  of. 
It  was  a  matter  of  common  remark  that  when 
Mendelssohn  conducted  a  perfectly  sympathetic 
band  he  would  at  times  almost  cease  to  move  the 
hdtofL  l^en,  with  his  head  a  little  on  one  side, 
himself  listening  like  one  entranced,  his  spirit  alone 
seemed  to  sway  the  musicians,  who  followed  every 
inflection,  vibrating  to  every  pulse  of  his  meaning, 
as  though  he  had  placed  them  under  some  strange 
kind  of  magnetic  controL — II.  R.  Haweu, 

5409.  8TMPATH7,  Freaks  o£  Napoleon  could 
look  with  perfect  composure  upon  the  carnage  of  the 
Jidd  of  battle,  and  order  movements  without  the 
tremor  of  a  nerve  which  he  knew  must  consign 
thousands  to  a  bloody  death ;  but  when  some  one 
fell  overboard  his  sympathies  were  aroused  to  the 
highest  degree. — LwU*$  Historical  Lighte. 

5460.  SYMPATHY,  how  leamt.  The  story  goes 
that  Harry  the  Eighth,  wandering  one  night  in  the 
streets  of  London  in  disguise,  was  met  at  the  bridge- 
foot  by  some  of  the  Watch,  and  not  giving  a  gM>d 
account  of  himself,  was  carried  off  to  the  Poultry 
CJompter,  and  shut  up  for  the  night  without  fire  or 
candle.  On  his  liberation  he  made  a  grant  of  thirty 
chaldrens  of  coals  and  a  quantity  of  bread  for  the 
solace  of  night  priBoners  in  the  Compter.  Experience 
ifringi  sympathy.  Those  who  have  felt  sharp  afflic- 
tions, racking  doubts,  and  violent  temptations  will 
be  zealous  in  consoling  those  in  a  similar  condition. 

6461.  SYMPATHY,  Influence  of.  The  Bev.  H. 
O.  Trumbull,  preacher  to  the  inmates  of  a  prison, 
said  that  the  only  difference  between  himself  and 
them  was  owing  to  the  grace  of  God.  Afterwards 
one  of  the  prisoners  sent  for  him,  and  asked,  "  Did 
you  mean  what  you  said  about  sympathising  with 
us,  and  that  only  the  help  of  God  made  you  differ 
from  us  ?  "    Being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the 

Erisoner  said,  '*  I  am  here  for  life ;  but  I  can  stay 
ere  more  contentedly  now  that  I  know  I  have  a 
brother  out  in  the  world."  The  prisoner  behaved 
so  well  that  he  was  pardoned.  He  died  in  the  last 
war,  thanking  God  to  the  last  for  the  preacher's 
words  of  sympathy. 

5462.  SYMPATHY,  Law  ol  When  I  stood  in 
Germany,  in  the  midst  of  a  foreign  people,  hearing 
a  foreign  tongue  not  one  word  of  which  I  could 
understand,  and  seeing  the  affaire  of  the  people  go 
on  round  about  me,  I  felt  how  utterly  I  was  dis- 
connected from  human  life,  how  I  stood  apart  from 
it,  and  how  the  tide  of  sympathy  that  evidently  was 
flowing  was  not  for  me.  liur  could  I  intrude  into 
it,  or  get  any  lodgment  in  it.    If  in  this  world  a 


man  cannot  speak  the  language  of  men,  he  will 
stand  outside  of  mankind  in  spite  of  all  that  he  can 
da — Beecher. 

6468.  SYMPATHY,  may  be  aroused  in  the 
▼ilett.  I  am  somewhat  pleased  when  I  occa- 
sionally  hear  of  a  brother's  being  locked  up  by  the 
police,  for  it  does  him  good,  and  it  dues  the  people 
good  also.  It  is  a  fine  sight  to  see  the  minister  of 
the  gospel  marched  off  by  the  servant  of  the  law  ! 
It  excites  sympathy  for  him,  and  the  next  step  is 
sympathy  for  his  message.  Many  who  felt  no 
interest  in  him  before  are  eager  to  hear  him  when 
he  is  ordered  to  leave  off,  and  still  more  so  when 
he  is  taken  to  the  station.  The  vilest  of  mankind 
respect  a  man  who  gets  into  trouble  in  order  to  do 
them  good,  and  if  they  see  unfair  opposition  excited 
they  grow  quite  zealous  in  the  man's  defence.— 
Spurgeon. 

6464.  SYMPATHY,  mntnal  in  distress. .  At  St 
Helena  Napoleon  found  a  negro  slave,  a  gardener, 
in  whose  history  he  became  deeply  interested.  He 
was  a  Malay  Indian,  of  prepossessing  appearance,  who 
had  been  stolen  from  his  native  land  by  a  British 
vesseL  The  captive  Emperor's  sympathies  were 
deeply  moved  by  the  old  man's  story.  Poor  Toby 
became  much  attached  to  the  Emperor.  They  vere 
feUovhcaptives. — Ai>boU  (condensed), 

5466.  SYMPATHY,  One  reason  of  want  of.'  In 
a  railway  carriage  I  once  saw  a  poor  man  with 
his  leg  placed  upon  the  seat.  An  official  happen- 
ing to  see  him  in  this  posture,  remarked,  "Those 
cushions  were  not  made  for  you  to  put  your  dirty 
boots  on."  As  soon  as  the  guard  was  gone  the 
man  put  up  his  leg  again,  and  said  to  me,  **  He  has 
never  broken  his  leg  in  two  places,  I  am  sure,  or 
he  would  not  be  so  sharp  with  me.*'  When  I  have 
heard  brethren  who  have  lived  at  ease,  enjoying 
good  incomes,  condemning  othen  who  are  much 
tried,  because  they  could  not  rejoice  in  their  fashion, 
I  have  felt  that  they  know  nothing  of  the  broken 
bones  which  others  have  to  carry  throughout  the 
whole  of  their  pilgrimage. — Spurgeon. 

6466.  SYMPATHY,  ought  to  be  rightly  directed. 
During  one  of  the  visits  which  Whitefield  paid  to 
Edinburgh  an  unhappy  man  was  executed  in  that 
neighbourhood.  Mr.  Whitefield  mingled  with  the 
crowd  that  was  collected  to  see  the  execution,  and 
was  struck  with  the  solemnity  and  decorum  which 
were  observable  on  so  awful  an  occasion.  His 
appearance,  however,  drew  the  eyes  of  all  upon  him, 
and  raised  a  variety  of  opinions  as  to  the  motive 
which  induced  him  to  join  the  multitude.  The 
next  day  being  Sunday,  he  preached  to  a  very  large 
congregation  near  the  city,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
sermon  reverted  to  the  scenes  of  the  preceding  day. 
"  I  know,"  said  he,  "  that  many  of  you  will  find  it 
difficult  to  reconcile  my  appearance  yesterday  with 
my  character.  Many  of  you,  I  know,  will  say  that 
my  moments  would  have  been  better  employed  in 
praying  for  the  unhappy  man  than  attending  him 
to  the  fatal  tree  ;  and  that,  perhaps,  curiosity  was 
the  only  cause  that  converted  me  into  a  spectator 
ou  that  occasion.  Those  who  ascribe  that  unchari- 
table motive  to  me  are  under  a  mistake.  /  went  as 
an  observer  of  human  nature,  and  to  see  the  effect 
that  such  an  example  would  have  on  those  who 
witnessed  it.  I  watched  the  conduct  of  those  who 
were  present  on  that  awful  occasion,  and  I  wae 
highly  pleased  with  their  demeanour,  which  has 
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gifen  me  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  Scottish 
nation.  Toar  sympathy  was  visible  on  your  coan- 
tenances,  particularly  when  the  moment  arrived 
that  your  unhappy  fellow-creature  was  to  close  his 
eyes  on  this  world  for  ever  ;  and  then  you  all,  as  if 
moved  by  one  impulse,  turned  your  heads  aside  and 
wept.  Those  tears  were  precious,  and  will  be  held 
in  remembrance.  How  different  it  was  when  the 
Saviour  of  mankind  was  extended  on  the  cross  1 
The  Jews,  instead  of  sympathising  in  His  sorrows, 
triumphed  in  them.  They  reviled  Him  with  bitter 
expressions,  with  words  even  more  bitter  than  the 
gall  and  vinegar  they  handed  Him  io  drink.  Not 
one,  of  all  that  witnessed  His  pains,  even  turned 
his  head  aside  in  pity ;  no,  not  even  in  the  laFt 
pang.  Yes,  my  friends,  there  waa  one :  that  glori- 
eras  luminary  (pointing  to  the  sun)  veiled  his  bright* 
and  travelled  on  bis  course  in  tenfold  night." 


6467.  STHPATHT,  PononaL  My  father  said 
to  me,  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  '*  Henry,  take  these 
letters  and  go  down  to  the  post-office  with  them." 
I  was  a  brave  boy,  and  yet  I  bad  imagination. 
And  thousands  of  people  are  not  so  cowardly  as  yon 
think.  Persons  with  quick  imaginations  and  quick 
sensibility  people  the  heavens  snd  the  earth,  so  that 
there  are  a  thousand  things  in  them  that  harder 
men  do  not  think  of  and  understand.  I  saw  behind 
•very  thicket  some  shadowv  form  ;  and  I  heard 
trees  say  strange  and  weird  tnings  ;  and  in  the  dark 
concave  above  I  could  hear  flitting  spirits.  All 
the  heaven  was  populous  to  me,  and  the  earth  was 
full  of  I  know  not  what  strange  sights.  These 
things  wrought  my  system  to  a  wonderful  tension. 
When  I  went  pit-a-pat  along  the  road  in  the  dark 
I  was  brave  enough  ;  and  if  it  had  been  anything 
that  I  could  have  seen,  if  it  had  been  anything  that 
I  could  have  fought,  it  would  have  given  me  great 
relief ;  but  it  was  not.  It  was  only  a  vague  outly- 
ing fear.  I  knew  not  what  it  was.  When  father 
said  to  me,  *'  60^"  I  went ;  for  I  was  obedienti»  I 
took  my  old  felt  hat  and  stepped  out  of  the  door ; 
and  Charles  Smith  (a  great  thick-lipped  black  man 
who  worked  on  the  farm,  and  who  was  always 
doing  kind  things)  said  to  me,  "Zooib  ftere,  I  wiil  go 
with  you,**  Oh  1  sweeter  music  never  came  out  of 
any  instrument  than  that  The  heaven  was  just  as 
full,  and  the  earth  was  just  as  full,  as  before  ;  but 
now  I  had  somebody  to  go  with  me.  It  was  not 
that  I  thought  he  was  going  to  fight  for  me.  I  did 
not  think  'there  was  going  to  be  any  need  of  fight- 
ing, but  I  had  somebody  to  lean  on  ;  somebody  to 
care  ^or  me ;  somebody  to  help  and  succour  me. 
Let  anything  be  done  by  direction,  let  anything 
be  done  by  thought  or  rale,  and  how  different  it 
b  from  its  being  done  by  personal  inspiration  1— 
Beecher. 

6468.  S7KPATH7,  Power  of.  An  eminent 
clergyman  sat  in  his  study,  busily  engaged  in  pre- 
paring his  Sunday  sermon,  when  his  little  boy  toddled 
into  the  room,  and  holding  up  his  pinched  finger, 
said,  with  an  expression  of  suffering,  "Look,  pa, 
how  I  hurt  it  I "  The  father,  interrupted  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence,  glanced  hastily  at  him,  and 
with  the  slightest  tone  of  impatience,  said,  '*  I  can't 
help  it,  sonny. "  The  little  fellow's  eyes  grew  bigger, 
and  as  he  turned  to  go  out,  he  said  in  a  low  voice, 
** Tea,  you  could ;  you  might  have  taid,  *OhJ'" 

JB469.  STHPATHT,  Power  of.    A  fallen  girl  of 
TTew  York,  called  Wild  Maggie,  had  frequently  at- 


tended the  services  of  the  city  missions,  and  Mr. 
M.,  the  superintendent,  had  obtained  considerable 
influence  over  her,  but  not  sufficient  to  lead  her  to  re- 
formation. After  being  missing  for  some  time,  Mr. 
M.  heard  that  she  was  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital, 
dying  of  consumption.  He  visited  her  several  times, 
to  her  great  joy.  The  last  time,  a  little  before  her 
death,  both  conversed  as  if  they  should  see  each 
other  no  more.  "Mr.  M.,  I'm  dying  1"  she  said. 
"I  shall  never  see  you  again.  Would  yon — be 
willing — to  stoop  down — and  kiss — my  forehead  ?  " 
"  Most  certainly,  my  child,"  was  the  reply ;  and  he 
reverently  kissed  the  face  of  the  dying  girL  "  Thank 
God  1 "  said  she  ;  "  if  men  on  earth  eon  m  forgive^ 
why  thotUd  I  not  tnut  my  Father  which  u  m  heaven  f  " 
— i?ev.  A.  a  Roe, 

8470.  STHPATHT,  Power  of.  When  the  Queen 
beheld  this  venerable  man  approach,  and  thought  on 
all  he  had  deserved  and  all  he  had  suffered  (he  had 
been  sent  back  to  Spain  in  irons),  she  was  moved 
to  tears.  Columbus  had  borne  up  firmly ;  but  he 
possessed  strong  and  ouick  sensibilities.  When  he 
found  himwlf  thui  kindly  received  his  long-surpressed 
feelings  burst  forth ;  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees, 
and  for  some  time  could  not  utter  a  word  for  the 
violence  of  his  tears  and  sobbings. — WathingUm 
Irving  {condensed), 

6471.  STHPATHT,  Secret  of  want  oL  Johnson, 
whose  robust  frame  was  not  in  the  least  affected  by 
the  cold,  scolded  me,  as  if  my  shivering  had  been  a 
paltry  effeminacy,  saying,  **Why  do  yon  shiver?" 
Sir  William  Scott,  of  the  Commons,  told  me  that 
when  he  complained  of  a  headache  in  the  post-chaue, 
as  they  were  travelling  together  to  Scotland,  Johnson 
treated  him  in  the  same  manner.  At  yoor  age, 
sir,  I  had  no  headacha"  It  i$  not  easy  to  mate 
allowance  for  sensations  m  others  which  we  ourselves 
had  not  at  the  same  time. — Baswdt. 

6472.  STHPATHT,  ScntimentaL  Haronn  AI 
Raschid  opened  a  volume  of  poems  and  read — 
"  Where  are  the  kings,  and  where  are  the  rest 
of  the  world !  They  are  gone  the  way  which  thou 
shalt  go.  'O  thou  who  dioosest  a  periahable 
world,  and  callest  him  happy  whom  it  glorifies, 
take  what  the  world  can  give  thee,  but  death  is 
at  the  end  ! '  And  at  these  words  he  who  had 
murdered  Yahia  and  Barmecides  wept  aloud." — 
Souihey, 

6475.  STHPATHT,  Strength  of.  When  Lord 
Cardigan  had  come  back  to  England  he  was  one 
day  at  Windsor  Castle.  He  took  two  of  the  young 
princes  in  his  lap.  One  of  them  said  to  him,  "  You 
must  hurry  back  to  Sebastopol  and  take  it^  or  etse  it 
tnU  HU  mamma," 

6474.  STHPATHT,  Thankfnlnees  for,  avoided. 
He  (Robert  Hall),  in  seasons  of  affliction,  would 
remarkably  identify  himself  with  those  who  most 
needed  sympathy.  He  rather  avoided  than  sought 
expressions  of  thankfulness  ;  and  sometimes,  when 
he  became  oppressed  by  them,  would  hastily  say, 
**  Thank  you,  thank  you ;  you  have  said  more  than 
enough ;  remember,  God  has  sent  into  the  world 
a  more  powerful  and  noble  sentiment  than  even 
gratitude." — Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory. 

6476.  STHPATHT,  the  resnlt  of  soifeiiiig.  I 
had  just  a  few  weeks  before  buried  a  beloved 
daughter,  the  light  of  the  household,  and  the  darling. 
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of  all  in  it|  ftnd  had  gone  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
Synod,  where  an  honoured  minister,  who  hod  been 
through  the  same  trial  oftener  than  once  before,  came 
up  to  me  and  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said  to  me, 
with  a  reference  to  my  sorrow,  **  By  thete  things  men 
live,"  That  was  all ;  but  each  successive  year  pin'ce 
then  has  given  a  new  verification  of  his  words. — 
W.  M.  Taylor,  D.D. 

5476.  BTMPATH7,  True.  One  day  a  cat's-meat 
man  stopped  his  barrow  before  the  office  of  the 
"  British  Workman,"  and  touching  his  cap  to  the 
editor,  wished  to  speak  with  him  about  the  poor 
people  in  Lancashire.  (It  was  the  time  of  the 
cotton  famine.)  And  he  spoke,  as  literally  as  can 
be  remembered,  in  this  fashion  : — '*  Ye  see,  sur,  me 
and  my  missus  we've  been  thinkin'  and  talkin'  a 
good  bit  about  them  poor  men  and  women  as  is 
sufferin*  so  much  down  in  Lank'shur,  and  we  wants 
to  do  summat  to  help  *em.  Well,  ye  see,  I  sells 
ca*8  meat)  and  some  time  syn  I  'tracted  for  a  lot 
on*t  for  so  much  a  pound ;  but  it's  riz,  and  I  gets 
more  for  it  in  consequence.  So  I  says  to  my  wife, 
and  says  she  to  me,  *  We'll  give  the  difference  to  the 
Lank'shur  sufTrers  $ '  and  that's  what  I  come  for,  to 
ask  yon  to  send  them  this  here  half -sovereign,  as  is 
the  difference  this  last  week  just  gone."  .  .  .  Once 
a  week  for  a  considerable  period  he  halted  his  barrow 
at  the  editor's  office  and  deposited  his  half-sovereign, 
the  extra  profit  of  what  he  had  sold  at  the  advanced 
rate. — Elihu  BurritL 

M77.  S7HPATH7,  True.  When  I  was  in  Eng- 
land I  heard  several  pleasant  anecdotes  of  the 
Queen  and  her  family  from  a  lady  who  had  received 
them  from  her  friend,  the  governess  of  the  royal 
children.  Tbu  governess,  a  very  interesting  young 
lady,  was  the  orphan  daughter  of  a  Scottish  clergy- 
man. During  the  first  year  of  her  residence  at 
Windsor  her  mother  died.  When  she  first  received 
the  news  of  her  mother's  serious  illness  she  applied 
to  the  Queen  to  be  allowed  to  resign  her  situation, 
feeling  that  to  her  mother  she  owed  even  a  more 
sacred  duty  than  to  her  Sovereign.  The  Queen, 
who  had  been  much  pleased  with  her,  would  not 
hear  of  her  making  this  sacrifice,  but  said,  in  a  tone 
of  the  most  gentle  sympathy,  "  Gk>  at  once  to  your 
mother,  child ;  stay  with  her  as  long  as  she  needs 
yon,  and  then  come  back  to  us.  Prince  Albert  and 
I  will  hear  the  children's  lessons ;  so,  in  any  event, 
let  your  mind  be  at  rest  in  regard  to  your  pupils." 
The  governess  went,  and  had  several  weeks  of  sweet, 
mournful  communion  with  her  dying  mother.  .  .  . 
A  year  went  by ;  the  first  anniversary  of  her  great 
loss  dawned  upon  her,  and  she  was  overwhelmed 
as  never  before  by  the  utter  loneliness  of  her  grief. 
.  .  .  Every  morning  before  breakfast,  which  the 
elder  children  took  with  their  father  and  mother  in 
the  pleasant  crimson  parlour  looking  out  on  the 
terrace  at  Windsor,  her  pupils  came  to  the  school- 
room for  a  brief  religious  exercise.  This  morning 
the  voice  of  the  governess  trembled  in  reading 
the  Scriptures  of  the  day.  Some  words  of  Divine 
tenderness  were  too  much  for  her  poor,  lonely, 
grieving  heart — her  strength  gave  way,  and  laying 
her  head  on  the  desk  before  her,  she  burst  into 
tears,  murmuring,  "O  mother,  mother!"  One 
after  another  the  children  stole  out  of  the  room, 
and  went  to  their  mother  to  tell  her  how  sadly 
their  governess  was  feeling ;  and  that  kind-hearted 
monaroby  exclaiming,  "Ob,  poor  girll  it  is  the 


anniversary  of  her  mother's  death,"  hurried  to  the 

schoolroom,  where  she  fotmd  Miss struggling 

to  regain  her  composure.  *'My  poor  child  I  "  she 
said,  ''  I  am  sorry  the  children  disturbed  you  this 
morning.  I  meant  to  have  given .  orders  that  yon 
should  have  this  day  entirely  to  vourself.  Take  it 
as  a  sad  and  sacred  holiday — /  mil  hear  the  lestona 
of  the  ehildren."  And  then  she  added,  "  To  show 
yon  that  I  have  not  forgotten  this  mournful  anni- 
versary,  I  bring  you  this  gift,"  clasping  on  her  arm 
a  beautiful  mourning  bracelet,  with  a  locket  for  her 
mother's  hair,  marked  with  the  date  of  her  mother's 
death.  What  wonder  that  the  orphan  kissed,  with 
tears,  this  gift,  and  the  more  than  royal  hand  that 
bestowed  it. — Qrace  Greenwood, 

6478.  TACT,  in  enforcing  the  gospel.  As  the 
priest  (at  a  burial)  was  reading  Mass,  and  the  multi- 
tude were  on  their  knees,  a  stranger  (Qideon  Ouseley) 
suddenly  rode  up.  Dismounting,  he  knelt  in  the 
midst  of  the  congregation  with  manifest  solemnity. 
As  the  priest  went  on  reading  in  a  tongue  of  which 
the  people  knew  not  a  word,  the  stranger  caught  up 
passage  after  passage,  selecting,  though  unknown  to 
his  hearers,  those  portions  which  conveyed  directly 
Scriptural  truth  or  solemn  warning.  Ke  suddenly 
turned  the  words  from  Latin  into  Irish,  and  repeated 
aloud  after  the  priest  Then,  with  deep  feeling,  he 
cried  at  the  end  of  each  passage,  *'  Listen  to  that  I " 
The  priest  seems  to  have  been  overwhelmed  and 
awed,  and  the  peonle  completely  melted.  When 
the  Mass  was  ended,  and  all  rose  up,  Mr  Ouaeley, 
with  a  face  beaming  with  affection,  urgei  upon  Vie 
people  the  neeestity  of  having  their  peace  made  with 
Qod,  telling  them  that  they  must  become  reconciled 
to  Him,  and  that  it  was  possible  so  to  do  by  real  re- 
pentance and  true  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
As  he  was  taking  his  departure  the  crowd  cried  to 
the  priest,  **  Who  is  that  f "  '*  I  do  not  know,"  said 
the  priest ;  "  he  is  not  a  man  at  all ;  sure  he  is  an 
angeL  No  man  could  do  what  he  has  dona" — Bev, 
W,  Arthur,  M,A. 

6479.  TACT,  in  preaching.  We  have  heard  of 
an  eccentric  preacher  who  had  a  church  member 
named  Mark,  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  under  the 
discourses  of  his  pastor.  One  day,  in  the  midst  of 
his  sermon,  the  preacher,  being  about  to  enunciate 
an  important  text,  raised  his  voice,  exdaiming, 
*Mark!  Mark!  Mark!"  The  unfortunate  church 
dreamer,  taken  suddenly  in  the  depths  of  a  profound 
nap,  started  bolt  upright,  in  the  midst  of  the  congre- 
gation, at  the  call,  when  the  preacher  continued, 
**Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright, 
for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace  1 " — Cydopadia  of 
Anecdotes. 

6480.  TACT,  Vietory  of.  The  Rev.  Edward 
Irving,  the  popular  minister  of  the  National  Scotch 
Church  in  London,  once  managed  to  inveigle  into 
his  church,  by  talking  to  him  about  leather,  a  cob- 
bler who  professed  infidelity.  Irving's  father  was 
a  tanner,  and  his  acquaintance  with  leather  was  of 
old  standing.  *'  What  do  ye  ken  about  leather  T  " 
was  the  first  word  from  the  cobbler  that  indicated 
a  breach  in  his  impregnable  disdain  of  the  clergy. 
As  the  discourse  advanced  the  shoemaker  exclaimed, 
*'  Odds  !  you  are  a  decent  kind  of  a  fellow  ?  Do  you 
preach  t ''  Finally  he  was  induced  to  go  to  church, 
and  he  defended  himself  for  so  doing  by  pronouncing 
the  opinion  on  Irving — "He's  a  sensible  mon — he 
hens  about  leather,** 
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5481.  TAKE,— in  tlie  Bible.  When  I  was  in 
Glasgow  a  lady  said  to  me,  "  Mr.  Moody,  you  talk 
about  'tiJciog/  as  if  all  you  had  to  do  was  to  take, 
U  that  in  the  Bible?"  I  said,  •'Yes;  I  do  not 
make  up  texts.  There  are  plenty  of  texts  in  the 
Bible ;  and  if  I  lived  to  be  as  old  as  Methuselah 
I  could  find  enough  texto."  "  Well,"  she  said,  **  I 
should  like  to  find  it."  I  said,  "  Why,  the  book  is 
kealed  up  with  it"  "Well,  I  wish  yon  would 
show  It  to  me."  I  said,  "  Turn  to  the  last  chapter 
of  the  Revelation,  and  the  seventeenth  verse :  '  And 
the  Spirit  arid  tke  bride  say,  Come,  And  let  him  that 
heareth  tay,  Come.  And  let  him  that  i»  <alhir$t  come. 
And  whoboivkb  will,  lkt  him  taki  thi  water  or 
Lin  VRBSLT.* "  "  Well,"  she  said,  **  I  never  noticed 
that  before."  I  said, "  That  is  a  good  thing  to  notice. 
John  is  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  God 
said  to  htm, '  Tou  write  these  things  to  the  Churches.* 
So  he  took  up  his  pen  and  began  to  write,  and  he 
kept  on  vrriting,  writing,  writing,  and  before  b% 
dosed  tho  book  be  put  in  one  invitation  so  broad 
that  no  one  can  think  he  has  been  left  out" — 
Moody, 

5488.  TALK,  Idle.  There  is  a  little  machine 
known  as  **  the  Phonograph "  which  ii  able  to 
catch  the  wave-motion  of  the  air  when  any  one 
speaks  and  record  it,  so  that  at  any  time  after- 
wards  the  words  of  the  speaker  may  be  reproduced. 
Just  think  of  bottling  up  all  your  careless,  idle  talk, 
and  keeping  it  against  you.  Would  you  Im  willing  T 
— Mr$,  Kennedy. 

6ttS.  TALENT,  may  be  misdirected.  He 
(Alexander  the  Great)  despised  certain  trifling 
feats  of  dexterity  that  were  of  no  use.  Much 
admiration  was  lavished  on  a  man  who  employed 
himself  very  earnestly  in  throwing  small  peas 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  which  he  would  do 
at  a  considerable  distance,  and  without  once  min- 
ing. Alexander,  seeing  him  thus  engaged,  ordered 
him,  as  we  are  told,  a  present  euitdble  to  hie  employ- 
ment— a  basket  of  peas. — BoUin, 

6484.  TASK-WOSK,  Danger  in  doing.     We 

trace  the  fate  of  all  task-work  in  the  history  of 
Poussin,  when  called  on  to  reside  at  the  French 
court.  Labouring  without  intermission,  sometimes 
on  one  thing  and  sometimes  on  another,  and  hurried 
on  in  things  which  required  both  time  and  thought, 
he  saw  too  clearly  the  fatal  tendency  of  such  a  life, 
and  exclaimed,  with  ill-suppressed  bitterness,  **  If  I 
stay  long  in  this  country  I  shall  turn  dauber  like 
the  rest  here."—/.  D'ltradi, 

5486.  TEACSEEBS  and  minittere,  Dnty  of.  On 
Egypt's  far-off  soil,  away  from  friends  and  homo, 
just  as  the  morning  beams  lit  up  the  Eastern  sky, 
an  officer  lay  dying.  With  gallant  daring  he  had 
led  his  followers  through  many  a  devious  path, 
guided  alone  by  the  pale  starlight  of  the  heavens, 
until  at  last  they  reached  the  enemy  ;  and  now  the 
strife  is  over,  but  he  is  wounded,  mortally  I  As 
the  general,  bis  cheeks  bedewed  with  tears,  gazed 
down  with  sadness  on  his  face,  a  sudden  radiancy 
illumined  for  a  moment  the  youth's  countenance  as, 
looking  up  to  Wolselev,  he  exclaimed,  **  General, 
didn*t  I  lead  them  tlralght  t "  and  so  he  died.  **  O 
brothers,  when  o'er  our  eyes  there  steals  the  film  of 
death,  and  when  the  soul  flits  solemnly  from  time 
into  eternity,  may  it  be  ours  to  say  in  truthful 
•earnestness  to  Christ  concerning  those  committed 


to  onr  care,  "We  led  our  people  straight  I " — Ra, 
Hugh  D.  Bromn,  RA. 

6486.  TEACHINO.  and  living  Chxistiaa  doc- 
trinea  In  liow  quick  a  time  a  man  can  take  round 
the  hands  of  a  watch  when  he  has  the  key !  But  who 
can  tell  the  hour  from  that  ?  It  is  a  different  thing 
when  slowly,  moment  by  moment,  the  machinery 
within  works  them  round  so  that  every  hour  and 
every  minute  is  marked  correctly.  So  a  man  may 
run  the  whole  round  of  Christian  doctrines  in  speech, 
but  it  is  not  half  so  effective  as  when  he  lives  and 
shows  them  forth  day  by  day,  and  as  events  arise, 
in  this  difficult  life  of  ours. — £. 

6487.  TEETOTALER,  how  made.  In  a  journey 
in  Ireland  in  1840,  in  an  open  car,  the  weather  was 
cold,  with  a  lashing  rain.  By  the  time  we  reached 
a  small  inn  we  were  soaking  with  water  ontside,  and 
as  those  days  were  days  not  of  tea  and  toas^  bat  of 
toddy-drinking,  we  thought  the  best  way  was  to 
soak  ourselves  with  whi«ky  inside.  Accordingly 
we  rushed  into  the  inn,  ordered  warm  water,  and 
got  out  tumblers  of  toddy.  Out  of  Idndness  to  our 
car-driver,  we  called  him  in.  He  was  not  very  well 
clothed — ^indeed  he  rather  belong^  in  that  respect 
to  the  order  of  my  ragged-school  in  Edinbai^ 
He  was  soaking  with  wet»  and  we  offered  liim  a 
good  rummer  of  toddy.  We  thought  that  what  was 
"  sauce  for  the  goose  was  sauce  for  the  gander ; " 
but  the  car-driver  was  not  such  a  gander  as  ve, 
like  geese,  took  him  for.  He  would  not  taste  iL 
"  Why  t "  we  asked.  **  What  objection  have  you  ?  " 
Said  he,  **  Plase,  your  riv'rence,  I  am  a  teetotaler, 
and  won't  taste  a  drop  of  it."  Well,  that  stuck  in 
my  throat,  and  went  to  my  heart  and  (in  another 
sense  than  drink,  ^though  !)  to  my  bead.  Her« 
was  an  humble,  uncultivateid,  uneducated  Roman 
Catholic  carman,  and  I  said,  "  If  that  man  can  deny 
himself  that  indulgence,  why  should  not  I,  a  Chris- 
tian minister  ? "  I  remembered  that ;  and  I  have 
ever  remembered  it  to  the  honour  of  Ireland.  I 
have  often  told  the  story,  and  thought  of  the 
example  set  by  the  poor  Irishman  for  our  people  to 
follow.  I  carried  home  the  remembrance  of  it  with 
me  to  Edinburgh.  That  circumstance,  along  with 
the  scenes  in  which  I  was  called  to  labonr  daily  for 
years,  made  me  a  teetotaler. — OMrie, 

648&  TEMFEBk  An  initabla  The  celebrated 
Mr.  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  was  possessed  of  a  very 
irritable  temper.  His  butler  intimated  his  intention 
of  seeking  another  place,  when  Mr.  Fletcher  pro- 
ceeded gently  to  urge  him  to  continue  in  his  service. 
*'I  cannot  bear  your  temper,  sir,"  said  the  butler. 
"  I  am  passionate,  I  confess,"  said  Mr.  Fletdier ; 
''  but  my  passion  is  no  sooner  on  than  it  is  off.*' 
"  Yes,"  rejoined  the  butler ;  *'  but  then  it's  no  aooner 
off  than  it's  on  again  I " — Eev,  Charlee  Etuert, 
LL.D. 

6489.  TEMPEB,  and  forgiyenesa  Philip  of 
Macedon,  at  the  close  of  an  audience  which  he 
gave  to  some  Athenian  ambassadors,  asked  whether 
he  could  do  them  any  service.  '*  The  greatest  ser- 
vice thou  couldst  do  us,'*  said  Demochares,  "  would 
be  to  hang  thyself."  Philip,  though  he  perceived 
all  the  persons  present  were  highly  offended  at  these 
words,  answered  with  the  utmost  odmness  of  temper, 
*'  Go,  tell  your  superiors  that  those  who  dare  make 
much  use  of  insolent  language  are  more  haughty 
and  less  peaceably  inclined  tlum  thoee  who  can  for- 
give theoL*' 
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M90<  TEUPEB,  Comxnaad  ot  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough  possessed  great  command  of  temper, 
and  never  permitted  it  to  be  ruffled  by  little  things, 
in  which  even  the  greatest  men  have  been  occa- 
aionally  found  unguarded.  As  he  was  one  day 
riding  with  Commissary  Marriot  it  began  to  rain, 
and  he  called  to  his  servant  for  his  cloak.  The 
servant  not  bringing  it  immediately,  he  called  for  it 
again.  The  servant,  being  embarrassed  with  the 
8&»ps  and  buckles,  did  not  come  up  to  him.  At  last, 
it  raining  very  hard,  the  Duke  called  to  him  again, 
and  asked  him  what  he  was  about,  that  he  did  not 
bring  his  cloak.  "  You  must  stay,  sir,"  grumbles  the 
fellow,  "  if  it  rams  cats  and  dogs,  till  I  can  get  at  it" 
The  Duke  turned  round  to  Marriot,  and  said  very 
eoolly,  "Now  I  would  not  be  of  that  fellow's  temper 
for  aJl  the  world." — BueJc^$  AnecdoUt. 

649L  TEMPEB,  Command  of.  It  is  related  of 
the  celebrated  John  Henderson  that  he  had  acquired 
such  ascendency  over  his  temper  that  his  friends 
never  beheld  him  otherwise  than  calm  and  collected. 
As  he  was  distinguished  for  his  scholastic  attain- 
ments, a  student  of  a  neighbouring  college  was 
desirous  of  a  private  disputation  with  him.  The  sub- 
ject was  selected,  and  they  argued  for  some  time  in 
presence  of  friends  with  candour  and  moderation. 
But  the  student  soon  lost  command  of  his  temper, 
and  at  length  perceiving  that  defeat  was  inevitable, 
he  so  far  forgot  the  character  of  a  gentleman  as 
to  throw  a  glassful  of  wine  in  Henderson's  face. 
Henderson,  without  changing  his  countenance  or 
varying  his  position,  gently  wiped  his  face,  and 
very  coolly  replied,  '*That,  siri  is  a  digression  ;  now 
for  the  argument." 

6492.  TBMFEB,  Control  of.  When  M  de  Per- 
signy  was  French  Minister  of  the  Interior  he  re- 
ceived a  visit  one  day  from  a  friend.  A  warm 
discussion  arose  between  them.  Suddenly  an  usher 
«ntered  and  handed  the  Minister  a  note.  On  open- 
ing it  he  at  once  changed  his  tone  of  voice  and 
assumed  a  quiet  and  urbane  manner.  Puzzled  as 
to  the  contents  of  the  note,  and  by  the  marked  efifect 
it  had  suddenly  produced  upon  the  Minister,  his 
friend  cast  a  furtive  glance  at  it,  when,  to  his 
astonishment,  he  perceived  that  it  was  simply  a 
plain  sheet  of  paper,  without  a  scratch  upon  it! 
More  puzzled  than  ever,  the  gentleman  took  bis 
leave,  and  proceeded  to  interrogate  the  usher,  to 
whom  he  was  well  known,  for  he  himself  had  been 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  ''You  have,"  said  he, 
-"just  handed  to  the  Minister  a  note,  folded  up, 
which  had  a  most  extraordinary  effect  upon  him. 
Kow,  it  was  a  plain  sheet  of  paper,  with  nothing 
written  upon  it.  What  did  it  meant"  <*Sir,^ 
replied  the  usher,  "  here  is  the  explanation,  which 
I  must  beg  you  to  keep  secret.  My  master  Is  veiy 
liable  to  lose  his  temper.  As  he  himself  is  aware 
of  bis  weakness,  he  has  ordered  me,  each  time  that 
his  voice  is  raised  sufficiently  to  be  audible  in  the 
ante-room,  without  delay  to  place  a  sheet  of  paper 
in  an  envelope  and  take  it  to  him.  That  reminds 
him  that  his  temper  is  getting  the  better  of  him, 
and  he  at  once  ca^s  himself.  Just  now  I  heard 
his  voice  rising,  and  immediately  carried  out  my 
instructions." 

5498.  TEMPEB  controlled.  Argument  from. 
The  Rev.  Henry  Townley's  early  scepticism  led 
him  all  through  life  to  watch  intently  the  currents 
of  infldel  opinion,  and  in  his  old  age  he  held  a 


public  discussion  with  Mr.  George  Jacob  Holyuaka, 
which  at  the  time  excited  much  attention.  At  its 
close  Mr.  Holyoake  observed  that  ike  temper  and 
Christian  courtesy  of  Mr.  Townley  had  affected  him 
more  powerfully  than  all  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  Ghistianity  he  had  ever  listened  to. 

6494.  TEMPEB,  Humility  on  account  of.  I 
think  it  is  Hugh  Miller  who  relates  that  the  diary 

of  an  old  Scotch  minister  named  M had  in  it, 

at  a  certain  date,  the  following  entry : — "  Had  a 

rippet  with  Mrs.  M ^  for  which  I  desire  to  be 

humUe,"  **I%at  was  a  good  man,"  said  a  lady 
who  heard  the  story ;  and  I  am  quite  inclined  to 
adopt  her  opinion.  It  is  better  for  ministers  (and 
other  men)  not  to  have  rippett  with  their  wives; 
but  if  they  do  occur,  the  next  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
be  humble  for  them  and  ask  forgiveness  at  onosu 
-^B.  F,  Hastinge. 

6496.  TEMPEB,  Important.  The  Adige  at 
Verona  appears  to  be  a  river  quite  broad  and  deep 
enough  for  navigation,  but  its  current  is  so  rapid 
as  to  make  it  quite  unserviceable.  Many  men  are 
so  rash  and  impetuous,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
suddenly  angry  and  excited,  that  their  otherwise 
most  valuable  abilities  are  rendered  useless  for  any 
good  purpose. — Spurgeon, 

6496.  TEMPEB,  Influenoe  ol  Mrs.  Livingstone 
(the  mother  of  the  missionary)  and  Mrs.  Byron  (the 
mother  of  the  poet)  had  each  put  into  her  hands  one 
of  nature's  finest  gems :  the  calm  Christian  temper 
of  the  one  preserved  hers  for  a  life  of  almost  un- 
qualified nobility ;  the  uncontrolled  temper  of  the 
other  made  hers  little  better  than  a  splendid  wreck. 
—  W.  Q,  Blaikie,  LL.D. 

6497.  TEMPEB,  Mastery  o£  An  Italian  bishops 
who  had  endured  much  persecution  with  unruffled 
temper,  was  asked  how  he  attained  to  such  a  mas- 
tery of  himself.  "By  making  a  right  use  of' my 
eyes"  said  he.  " I  first  look  up  to  heaven,  as  the 
place  whither  I  am  going  to  live  for  ever,  I  next 
look  down  upon  earth,  and  consider  how  small  a 
space  of  it  will  soon  be  all  that  I  can  occupy  or 
want  I  then  look  round  me,  and  think  how  many 
are  far  more  wretched  than  I  am." 

6498.  TEMPEB,  Snbdning.  An  old  gentleman 
once  lived  in  a  laige  house.  He  had  everything  he 
wanted,  and  yet  he  was  not  happy.  When  things 
failed  to  please  him  he  would  get  cross  and  speaJc 
sharply.  His  servants  all  left  him,  and  he  was  in 
great  trouble.  Discouraged,  he  went  to  a  neigh- 
bour's to  tell  him  of  his  difficulties.  After  listening 
to  his  story  the  neighbour  said,  ^  It  seems  to  me, 
my  friend,  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  oU  youredfa 
little."  '*  To  oil  myself  I  What  do  you  mean  I"  "^Let 
me  explain.  Some  time  ago  one  of  the  doors  of  our 
house  had  a  creaking  hinge.  It  made  such  a  dis- 
agreeable noise  whenever  it  was  opened  or  shut 
that  nobody  cared  to  touch  it  One  day  I  oiled 
its  hinges,  and  since  then  we  have  had  no  trouble 
with  it" 

6499.  TEMPEB)  Test  of.  I  heard  in  conver- 
sation of  a  plan  adopted  by  Matthew  Wiiks  for 
examining  a  young  man  who  wanted  to  be  a  mis- 
sionary; the  drift,  if  not  the  detail,  of  the  test 
commends  itself  to  my  judgment,  though  not  to  my 
tasta  The  young  man  desired  to  go  to  India  as  a 
missionaiy  in  connection  with  the  Ix»ndon  MianoP 
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ary  Society.  Mr.  Wilks  was  appointed  to  oonsider 
bis  fitness  for  snch  a  post  He  wrote  to  the  young 
roan,  and  told  him  to  call  upon  him  at  six  o'clock 
tiie  next  morning.  The  brother  lived  many  miles 
off,  bnt  he  was  at  the  house  at  six  o'clock  punctoally. 
Mr.  Wilks  did  not,  however,  enter  the  room  till 
hours  after.  The  brother  waited  wonderingly,  but 
patiently.  At  last  Mr.  Wilks  arrived,  and  addressed 
the  candidate  thus,  in  his  usual  nasal  tones,  *'  Well, 
young  roan,  so  you  want  to  be  a  missionary  ?  **  «  Tes, 
sir."  «<  Do  you  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ?"  "Tes, 
sir,  I  hope  I  do."  *' And  have  you  had  any  edu- 
cation !  *'  ••  Yes,  sir,  a  litUe."  "  Well  now,  well 
try  you ;  can  you  spell  '  cat '  t "  The  young  man 
looked  confused,  and  hardly  knew  how  to  answer 
BO  preposterous  a  question.  His  mind  evidently 
baited  between  indignation  and  submission,  but 
in  a  moment  he  replied  steadily,  "Gat,  cat" 
••Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Wilks;  "now,  can  you 
spell  'dog'!"  Our  young  martyr  hesitated,  but 
Mr.  Wilks  said  in  his  coolest  manner,  "  Oh,  never 
mind  ;  don't  be  bashful ;  you  spelt  the  other  word 
so  well  that  I  should  think  you  will  be  able  to  spell 
this.  High  as  the  attainment  is,  it  is  not  so  elevated 
but  what  you  might  do  it  without  blushing."  The 
youthful  Job  repUed,  "Dog,  dog."  "Well,  that 
is  right ;  I  see  you  will  do  in  your  spellinff,  and  now 
for  yonr  arithmetic  How  many  are  twice  two  ?  " 
It  is  a  wonder  that  Mr.  Wilks  did  not  receive 
"  twice  two "  after  the  fashion  of  muscular  Chris- 
tianity, but  the  patient  youth  save  the  right  reply 
and  was  dismissed.  Matthew  Wilks  at  the  com- 
mittee meeting  said,  "  I  oordiaUv  recommend  that 
young  man  ;  his  testimonials  and  character  I  have 
duly  examined,  and  besides  that,  /  have  given  him 
a  rareperional  trial  such  as  few  could  bear.  I  tried 
his  self-denial ;  he  was  np  in  the  morning  early.  I 
tried  his  temper,  and  I  tried  his  humility ;  he  can 
spell  'cat '  and  '  dog,'  and  can  tell  that  *  twice  two 
snake  four,'  and  he  will  do  for  a  missionary  exceed- 
ingly weiV*—Spurgeon, 

6600.  TEHPEBAHCE,  AdTaaoo  In.  There  is 
another  improvement  that  is  very  perceptible^  lying 
on  the  surface  of  society;  I  mean  the  enormous 
advance  yon  have  made  in  temperance.  Eight 
years  ago  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  mix  in  yonr 
society  without  being  coujitantly  pressed  to  drink 
wine.  Now  I  may  say,  broadly,  I  am  never  asked 
to  touch  it,  and  at  many  places  where  I  go  it  is  not 
even  on  the  table. — Moody  (1884). 

6601.  TEMPERANCE,  and  religion.  I  heard 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Marshall,  of  Kentucky,  make  a 
ten  minutes'  speech  In  Broadway  Tabernacle^  in 
which  he  said,  "  Were  this  great  globe  one  chryso- 
lite, and  I  offered  the  possession  if  I  would  drink 
one  glass  of  brandy,  I  would  refuse  it  with  scorn  ; 
and  I  want  no  religion,  I  want  the  temperance 
pledge."  With  that  wonderful  voice  of  his  he 
thundered  out,  "We  want  no  religion  in  this  move- 
ment; let  it  be  purely  secular,  and  keep  religion 
where  it  belongs.^'  Poor  Tom  Marshall,  with  all 
hii  self-confidence,  fell,  and  died  at  Poughkeepsie 
in  clothes  given  him  by  Christian  charity. — J,  B, 
Oough, 

660S.  TEHPEBAHCE,  by  reaction.  Anachonis, 
the  philosopher,  being  adced  by  what  means  a  man 
might  best  guard  a^^nst  the  vice  of  drunkenness, 
answered,  '*  By  bearing  constantly  in  his  view  thi 
loathtome,  indecent  behavi^fur  of  tueh  a$  ate  intotn- 


eaUd,**  tJpon  this  principle  was  founded  the  eoatom 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  of  exposing  their  drunken 
slaves  to  their  children,  who  by  that  means  coo- 
oeived  an  early  aversion  to  a  vice  which  makes  men 
appear  so  montlrout  and  irrtUumaL — lAtiX^e  //u- 
wioallAghU, 

6608.  TEMPTATION,  and  the  aonL    When  at 

the  stake  he  (Hooper)  listened  to  the  Utter  laments 
of  the  common  people,  who  greatly  loved  bizn ;  a 
pardon  was  offered  him  if  he  would  recant ;  bat  he 
exclaimed,  "  If  you  Urte  my  mh^  taht  it  away/  " — 
KnighJU 

6601.  TEMPTATION,  apparent.  A  broad- 
shouldered  Scotchman,  looking  at  Ary  Scheffer's 
painting  of  the  "  Temptation  of  the  Lord,"  said,  as 
he  pointed  to  the  figure  of  Satan,  "If  that  ehiel 
cam'  to  me  in  $ic  an  ugly  fhape,  I  think  he  wud  ba*e 
a  tench  job  wi'  me  too."  **  I  could  not,"  adds  John 
de  Liefde,  the  narrator  of  the  incident,  "help 
smiling,  but  I  felt  there  was  much  truth  in  the 
remark." — Biblical  Treaeury. 

6606.  TEMPTATION,  Conunonnon  of.  A  poor 
wife,  endeavouring  to  shepherd  her  husband  home 
from  his  work,  said  of  the  public-houses,  "  I  could 
get  him  past  two,  but  O  sir  I  I  can't  get  him  past 
ten:*—EOiu  Hopkine, 

6606.  TEMPTATION,  Fleoing  firam.     On  the 

evening  of  Nisbet  the  publisher's  first  anival  in 
London  a  young  Scottish  friend  took  him  abont 
sight-seeing.  The  walk  terminated  in  a  blind  alley 
and  a  stnnge-looking  house,  which  instinct  at 
once  told  him  was  "the  house  of  the  destroyed." 
He  gave  up  interooorse  with  his  companion,  and 
fled  away  hastily ;  and  not  till  some  few  days  after- 
wards, when  he  found  a  refuge  in  the  Swallow 
Street  Chapel,  did  he  recover  his  equanimity. 

6607.  TEMPTATION,  Freedom  from.  Shall  the 
rich  cut  crystal  which  stands  on  the  table  of  the 
wealthy  man,  protected  from  dust  and  injury,  boast 
that  it  has  escaped  the  flaws  and  the  cracka  which 
the  earthen  jar  has  sustained  exposed  and  anbjected 
to  general  use.  O  man  or  woman,  thou  who  would 
be  a  Pharisee,  consider,  oh  consider  thyself,  lest  thou 
also  be  tempted  1 — Bobertion. 

6606.  TEMPTATION,  How  to  escape.  Alypins, 
a  friend  of  St.  Augustine,  was  accustomed  to  hold 
in  the  utmost  horror  and  detestation  the  gladiatorial 
oombats  which  were  exhibited  in  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  Being  invited  one  day  by  his  companions 
to  be  a  spectator  of  these  inhuman  eports^  he  re- 
fused to  go.  They,  however,  insisted  on  iiis  ac- 
companying them,  and  drew  him  along  against 
his  wilL  When  they  had  all  taken  their  seata  the 
games  commenced.  Alypius  shut  his  eyes^  that 
scenes  so  abominable  might  not  pollute  his  nund. 
"  Would  to  God,"  said  Augustine,  "  he  had  alM> 
stopped  his  ears  I "  For  having  heard  a  great  cry, 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  conquered  by  his  cnrioeityv 
and  opened  his  eyes  to  see  what  it  waa.  One  oC 
the  combatants  was  wounded.  No  sooner  did  h€ 
behold  the  purple  stream  issuing  from  the  body  of 
the  unhappy  wretch  than,  instead  of  turning  away 
his  eyes,  they  were  flxed  on  wliat  he  saw,  and  he 
felt  even  a  pieasare  in  thoee  bmtal  combats;  He 
was  no  longer  the  same  man;  he  by  degreer 
imbibed  the  sentiments  of  the  multitaae  anmnd 
him,  joined  in  their  shouts  and  exolamatioiii^  and 
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curried  away  from  the  amphitheatre  a  Tiolent  pas- 
uon  for  these  games.  And  not  only  did  he  go  the 
second  time  with  those  who  had  ensnared  him, 
but  he  himself  enticed  others.  Yet  this  man  began 
at  first  with  an  abhorrence  of  such  criminal  amuse- 
ments, and  resolved  to  take  no  part  in  them*  But 
sad  experience  taught  him  that  the  best  resolutions 
are  not  always  sufficient  to  withstand  temptations, 
and  that  the  only  way  to  escape  danger  is  to  keep  eU 
a  dittanee  from  it, 

6609.  TEHFTATION,  Law  ol  Professor  Wyville 
Thomson  remarks  that  the  fact  that  a  shark  *'  can 
bear  without  inconvenience  the  pressure  of  half  a 
ton  on  the  square  inch  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
the  pretmre  i$  applied  under  cireumttaneei  uhieh 
prevent  itt  tweeting  it  to  its  prejudice;  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  tolerate 
equally  well  a  pressure  of  one  or  two  tons.  At  all 
events,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  animals  of  all  the  inver- 
tebrate dassep  which  abound  at  a  depth  of  2000 
fathoms  do  bear  that  extreme  pressure,  and  that 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  it  in  any  way." 
We  turn  from  the  kingdom  of  nature  to  the  king- 
dom of  grace,  and  we  say  to  every  child  of  God  in 
the  depth  of  doubts  and  distresses,  "  God  is  faithful, 
who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted  above  that  ye 
are  able/' 

6610.  TEKPTATION,  met  half-way.  The  author 
of  '*  C  reyson  Letters  "  introduces  a  daft  SoDtchman, 
who  Claimed  to  be  on  terms  of  peculiar  intimacy 
with  the  Evil  One.  '<Eh,  moni"  said  he,  ''but 
it's  sad  to  see  that  man  will  throw  away  life,  weal, 
wife,  childer,  heaven  and  a',  for  a  gill  o'  whisky, 
or  a  bit  rag  o'  painted  wickednesa  They  say  the 
deil  is  very  busy  in  tempting  men ;  but  he  maun 
ha'e  an  easy  time  o't ;  all  of  them  meet  him  mair 
than  half.way."^C9irM(ian  Globe, 

6611.  TEMPTATION,  realialng  its  dangnr.  «It 
is  a  most  touching  thing  to  me,"  he  (Dr.  Arnold) 
said  once  in  the  hearing  of  one  of  his  former  pupils 
on  the  mention  of  some  new-comers,  "  to  receive  a 
new  fellow  from  his  father,  when  I  think  what  an 
influence  there  is  in  this  place  for  evU  <u  wdl  oifor 
good,  I  do  not  know  anything  which  affects  me 
more.  •  .  .  No,"  he  said ;  "  if  ever  I  could  receive 
a  new  boy  from  his  father  without  emotion,  I 
should  think  it  was  high  time  to  be  off." — Dean 
Stanley. 

6612.  TEMPTATION,  Badfltlng.  When  one  of 
the  kings  of  France  solicited  a  M.  Bougier,  who 
was  a  Protestant,  to  conform  to  the  Roman  Cathdio 
religion,  promising  him  in  return  a  oommindon  or 
a  governorship,  '*  Sire,"  replied  he,  ''  if  I  could  be 
persuaded  to  betray  my  God  for  a  marthaTs  st^ 
I  might  be  induced  to  betray  my  king  for  a  Inribe 
of  much  less  value." 

6618.  TEMPTATION;  Safety  from.  In  Edin- 
burgh they  have  a  olub-room  in  which  reformed 
men  spend  their  evenings,  and  young  men  come 
there  to  get  away  from  temptation.  One  night  a 
man  came  in  very  drunk.  "Do  you  know  what 
place  this  is  7  "  he  was  asked.  "  This  is  a  teeto- 
taler's dub."  "Yes;  but  vou  are  drunk."  "I 
know  I  am  ;  I  am  awfully  drank."  "  What  busi- 
ness have  yon  here  f "  <*  I  am  a  teetotaler."  "But 
you  are  drunk."  "What!  did  you  never  see  a 
drunk  teetotaler  !  Vm  drunk,  and  I'm  a  teetotaler." 
Some  one  thhiking  he  was  chaffing,  vM,  "  Yoo  had 


better  go  out."  "  Gentlemen,  don't  put  me  out  I 
am  a  teetotaler.  Here's  my  pledge.  I  signed  it 
about  an  hour  ago,  and  I  have  not  touched  a  drop 
since.  I  have  come  in  here  for  safety  /"—J,  B. 
Oough, 

6614.  TEMPTATION,  Scdactioxi  of.  Of  the 
Lurley-berg  on  the  Rhine,  with  the  whirlpool  and 
the  deceitful  eddies  near  it,  where  many  a  raft  and 
fishing-boat  has  gone  down,  many  wild  legends  are 
related.  Tradition  makes  the  rock  the  dwelling- 
place  of  a  syren  who,  by  her  sweet  songs,  enchanted 
all  who  heard  her.  The  mariners  of  the  Rhine, 
heedless  of  the  duigers  which  beset  them  at  this 
point,  when  once  (according  to  legend)  they  heard 
the  seducing  song  of  the  water-nymph,  altogether 
abandoned  their  charge  to  the  course  of  the  current, 
and  frequently  perished  in  the  whirlpool,  or  were 
wrecked  against  the  rock. — Denton. 

6616.  TEMPTATION,  Sinful  hearts  inTlte.  No 
one  would  make  overtures  to  a  bolted  door  or  a 
dead  wall.  It  is  some  face  at  the  window  that 
invites  proffer. — Beecher, 

6616.  TEMPTATION.  Subtlety  o£  Many  horses 
fall  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill  because  the  driver  thinks 
the  danger  past  and  the  need  to  hold  the  reins  with 
firm  grip  less  pressing.  So  it  is  often  with  us  when 
we  are  not  specially  tempted  to  overt  sin — we  are 
the  more  in  danger  through  slothful  ease.  I  think 
it  was  Ralph  Erskine  who  said,  "  There  is  no  devil 
so  bad  as  no  devil" — Spurgeon. 

6617.  TEMPTATION,  to  be  arolded.  When 
Lbchiel  went  to  Borrowdale  to  meet  the  Pretender, 
he  went  there  only  with  the  idea  of  giving  his 
reasons  in  person  for  not  joining  the  rebellion.  "  I 
know  you  better,"  said  his  brother  Cameron.  "  If 
the  Prince  once  sets  eyes  on  you  he  will  make  you 
do  what  he  pleases."  And  so  it  turned  out. — 
Campbell  (eondented), 

6618.  TEMPTATION,  TariooB.  It  does  not 
require  a  devil  to  tempt  you.  The  smallest  thing 
can  tempt.  As  poor  John  Buuyan  said  onoe, 
something  kept  tempting  him  to  sell  Christ  If 
he  stoop^  to  pick  up  a  pin  the  voice  said,  "  Sell 
Him  for  that/  sdl  Htm  for  that/"  And  men  sell 
their  honour  for  things  as  cheaa  A  pin  will  do 
it ;  a  sweet  smile ;  a  fair  face ;  the  ruby  wine ;  the 
love  of  money.  Ah  !  for  what  has  not  a  man  sold 
his  soul  I — Qeorge  Damon, 

6619.  TEMPTATION,  what  it  may  be  a  lign  ol 
A  brother  in  the  Bethel  meeting  was  suffering  from 
severe  temptation,  and  after  a  full  account  of  his 
experience  was  advised  to  take  courage  from  his 
own  experience  ;  "For,"  says  Father  Taylor,  *'the 
devil  was  never  known  to  chase  a  bag  of  chaff! 
You  may  be  sure  that  there  is  the  pure  wheat  in 
your  hetft,  or  the  Old  Seroent  would  not  be  after 
you  so  hard." — Hfe  of  Father  Taylor. 

6620.  TEMPTATION,  where  it  aMaila.  There 
is  a  deep  truth  contained  in  the  fabled  story  of  old, 
where  a  mother,  wishing  to  render  her  son  invul- 
neraUe,  plunged  him  into  the  Styx,  but  foivot  to 
dip  in  his  hMl,  by  which  she  held  him.  We  are 
bi^>tised  in  the  blood  and  fire  of  sorrow,  that 
temptation  may  make  os  invulnerable;  but  let 
us  remember  that  trials  will  assail  us  in  our  meet 
vulnerable  part)  be  it  the  head,  or  heart,  or  heel 
-^Boberiwn, 
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5521.  TEMPTATION,  yielded  to.  There  wm 
a  large  establiebment  in  New  York,  thai  eaid  to 
a  young  man,  "  We  want  you  to  etart  to-morrow 
afternoon — Sunday  afternoon — at  five  o'clock,  for 
I'ittsburg."  "Ob/'  replied  the  young  man,  "I 
never  travel  on  Sunday.  "  Well,"  said  the  bead 
man  of  the  firm,  **  you  must  go ;  we  have  got  to 
make  time,  and  you  must  go  to-morrow  afternoon 
at  five  o'clock."  The  young  man  said,  "  I  can't  go ; 
it  is  against  my  consctenoe  ;  I  can't  go."  "  W^*' 
said  the  bead  man  of  the  firm,  *'  then  yon  will  have 
to  lose  your  situation  ;  there  are  plenty  of  men  who 
would  like  to  go."  The  temptation  was  too  great 
for  the  young  man,  and  be  succumbed  to  it.  He 
obeyed  orders.  He  left  on  the  fire  o'clock  train, 
Simday  afternoon,  for  Pittsburg.  Do  you  want  the 
sequel  in  very  short  metre  t  That  young  man  has 
gone  down  into  a  life  of  dissipation.  What  has 
beoome  of  the  business  firmf  Bankrupt— one  of 
tiie  firm  a  confirmed  gambler.— rolmo^ 

5522.  TEMPTATIONS,  Abundance  of.  It  was 
anciently  said  of  Eucrates,  **  BueraUs  hoi  more  tricks 
than  one."  So  we  may  say  of  the  devil,  that  lie  hath 
a  thousand  ways  to  deceive. — Speneer. 

5528.  TENDEBNE8S,  and  itron^rtli.  Tender- 
ness is  doubly  tender  when  we  know  a  rugged  and 
aggressive  temper  has  been  subdued  to  it  by  that 
rule  over  the  spirit  which  is  mightier  than  the  taking 
of  cities.  The  gentleness  of  heroes,  the  love  of 
warriors,  smiles  among  sunburnt  scars,  the  piteous 
tears  of  the  Northmen's  gods, — these  are  the  irre- 
liistible  pleaders.  So  the  arms  of  the  fierce  Scotch 
family  of  Douglas  bore  the  inscription,  "  Tender  and 
True." — HuntinQton. 

5524.  TENDEBNE8B,  In  preaching.  I  ramem. 
ber  on  one  occasion,  when  we  met,  he  (M*Obeyne) 
asked  what  my  last  Sabbath's  Subject  had  been.    It 

«  had  been,  '<  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell" 
On  hearing  this  awful  text  he  asked,  *'  Were  you 
aUe  to  preach  it  ^cUk  lendemiH  t " — Andrew  Bonew. 

5525.  TENDEBNE8S,  Booret  of.  I  once  asked 
an  aged  man,  in  regai-d  to  his  pastor,  who  was  a 
veiy  brilliant  man,  "Why  Is  it  that  vour  pastor, 
so  very  brilliant,  seems  to  have  so  little  heart  and 
tenderness  in  his  sermons?"  "Well,"  he  replied, 
"the  reason  is,  our  pastor  has  never  had  any  trouble. 
When  misfortune  comes  upon  him  his  style  will 
be  different." — Talmage. 

5526.  TEST,  BefectiTO,  iUniferated.  No  Abys- 
sinian will  accept  a  dollar  which  is  not  of  the  year 
1780,  and  his  only  test  whether  a  coin  be  good  or 
bad  is  counting  the  number  of  dots  on  the  tiara 
and  shoulder-knot  of  the  portrait  of  Maria  Teresa. 
...  A  sovereign  is  worth  little  more  tlum  a  brass 
button,  and  even  a  dean  nlver  dollar  is  put  aside 
as  bad.  The  Abyssinians  never  think  of  biting  or 
ringing  money  as  the  Chinese  do,  and  I  am  pretty 
certain  that  if  my  dollars  had  been  lead  instead  of 
silver,  they  would  have  been  regarded  with  equal 
satisfaction  by  the  Abyssinian  peasant,  so  long  m 
they  foere  euJicienUy  dirty,  and  had  the  right  number 
ofdote.-'K  A,  Be  Ooston,  F.ILQ.S. 

5527.  TEST,  Mnst  stand.  Upon  one  occasion, 
like  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  I  visited  the  potter's 
house.  I  admired  his  ingenuity  and  the  beauty  of 
his  work  on  the  wheels  But  after  a  little  whUe 
I  found  there  was  really  no  reliance  to  be  pat  on 


tlie  results  of  his  labour  and  ingennity.  When  pot 
into  the  furnace  some  of  the  vessels  were  marred 
and  rendered  good  for  nothing ;  they  cracked  and 
went  to  pieces.  Did  not  the  potter  shape  tiiem 
aright?  Did  he  not  make  them  of  the  same  day? 
Did  he  not  take  the  same  pains  with  them  ?  Then 
what  was  the  defect?  Thiy  watUd  not  stand  Jire.'^ 
Rev.  Joeejph  Irons. 

5528.  TEST,  Pat  to  the.  A  man  came  to  the 
late  Duke  of  Wellington  with  a  patented  article. 
"What  have  you  to  offer?"  "A  boUet-pnof 
jacket,  your  grace."  "  Put  it  on."  The  inventor 
obeyed.  The  Duke  rang  a  belL  An  aide-de-camp 
presented  himself.  "  Tell  the  captain  of  the  guard 
to  order  one  of  lus  men  to  load  with  ball  cartridge !  *' 
The  inventor  disappeared,  and  was  never  seen  again 
near  the  Horse  Guards.  No  money  was  wasted  on 
that  invention. 

5529.  TESTAMENTS,  Um  ot  When  China 
became  open  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and 
the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  friends  and 
supporters  of  the  Britiih  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
devised  a  plan  for  sending  one  million  copies  of  the 
New  Testament  into  the  country.  A  special  fund 
was  raised  for  this  purpose.  But  this  act  of  ChristiaB 
benevolence  did  not  pass  unchallenged  by  the  Romish 
priesthood,  Cardinal  Wiseman  declaring,  in  one  of 
his  sermons,  that  "no  apprehension  need  be  felt 
about  the  circulation  of  this  million  of  Teatamenta^ 
as  the  Chinese  bootmakers  and  ahoemakers  were 
luing  them  up  as  waste-paper  in  their  respective 
manufactures.  When  Dr.  Beaumont  heard  of  this 
strange  utterance  he  wittily  remarked,  "  Then  are 
the  feet  of  the  people  shod  with  the  preparation  of 
the  gospel  of  peace  1 " 

5550.  TE8TIM0N7,  A  tiloni  In  the  last  vmt 
but  one  which  Whitefield  paid  to  America  he  spent 
a  day  or  two  at  Princeton,  under  the  roof  of  Dr. 
Finley,  then  President  of  the  College  at  that  plac& 
At  dinner  the  Doctor  said,  "Mr.  Whitefield,  I  hope 
it  will  be  very  long  before  you  are  called  home ; 
but  when  that  event  shall  arrive,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  the  noble  testimony  you  will  bear  for  God." 
"  Tou  would  be  disappointed,  Doctor,"  said  White- 
field  ;  "  /  shall  die  sUerUly.  It  has  pleased  God  to 
enable  me  to  bear  so  many  testimonies  for  Hiir 
during  my  life,  that  He  will  require  none  from  me 
when  I  die."  The  manner  of  Whitefield'e  death 
verified  his  prediction. 

5581.  TESTIMONY,  and  faith.  The  reply  of 
Treviranus,  the  famous  botanist,  to  me,  when  he 
was  in  London,  is  worth  recording : — "  I  have  seen 
what  I  am  certain  I  would  not  have  believed  on 
your  telling;  and  in  all  reason,  therefore^  I  can 
neither  expect  nor  wish  that  you  should  believe  on 
mine."^Wedey. 

6582.  TESTIMONY,  Infla«noe  ot  Of  James, 
brother  of  John,  Clement  adds  a  narrative  worthy 
of  note.  He  says  that  the  man  who  led  him  away 
to  the  judgment-seat,  seeing  him  bearing  bis  testi- 
mony to  the  faith,  and  moved  by  the  fact,  confeased 
himself  a  Christian.  Both,  therefore,  says  he^  were 
led  away  to  die.  On  the  way  he  entreated  James 
to  be  foigiven  of  him,  and  James»  considering  a 
Uttle,  replied,  "  Peace  be  to  thee,"  and  kissed  him, 
and  then  both  were  beheaded  at  the  tame  tima — 
Busebius. 
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6533.  TESTIMONY,  Value  of.  It  doefl  my  soal 
good  to  hear  (at  a  church  prayer-meeting)  such 
elieerfid  tettimony  to  the  value  of  Christ'a  presence 
and  blessing  in  affliction.  At  night,  when  a  railroad 
train,  having  stopped  at  a  station,  is  about  to  start 
again,  in  order  that  the  conductor  may  know  that 
everything  is  as  it  should  be,  the  brakeman  on  the 
last  car  calls  out  through  the  darknesn,  "  All  right 
here  ! "  and  the  next  man  takes  up  the  word,  "  All 
right  here ! "  and  the  next  echoes,  "  AH  right  here  1  ** 
and  so  it  passes  along  the  line,  and  the  train  moves 
on. — Beedur. 

6684.  TERROR,  and  oonTersion.  Phosbe  Simpson 
began  her  life  in  Christ  in  a  thunderstorm -> one  of 
the  most  terrible  hailstorms,  I  believe,  on  record 
having  burst  over  the  eastern  counties.  Thinking 
the  end  of  the  world  had  come  and  found  her  in 
her  sins,  she  knelt  down  and 'cast  herself  on  her 
Saviour's  love.  The  storm  passed,  hut  the  love 
remained, — Mliee  Hopkins, 

6636.  TERROR,  Fleeing  at  Horace  Walpole 
in  one  of  his  letters  says  : — "  I  return  to  the  eaxth- 
quake  ;  it  is  to  be  to-day.  This  frantic  terror  pre- 
vails so  much,  that  within  these  three  days  730 
coaches  have  been  counted  passing  Hyde  Park 
Comer,  with  whole  parties  removing  into  the 
country." 

6636.  TEXT,  Ck)mfort  ot  To  the  lot  of  few  does 
it  fall  to  pass  through  such  a  horror  of  great  dark- 
ness as  that  which  fell  upon  me  after  the  deplorable 
accident  at  the  Surrey  Music-Hall.  I  was  pressed 
beyond  measure  and  out  of  bounds  with  an  enormous 
weight  of  misery.  The  tumult,  the  panic,  the  deaths, 
were  day  and  night  before  me,  and  made  life  a 
burden.     Then  I  sang  in  my  sorrow — 

"  The  tumult  of  my  thoughts 
Doth  but  lnere«M  my  woe, 
My  spirit  languisheih.  my  h«irt 
Is  desolate  and  low/' 

From  that  dream  of  horror  I  was  awakened  in  a 
moment  by  the  gracious  application  to  my  soul  of 
the  text,  **  Him  hath  God  the  Father  exalted."  The 
fact  that  Jesus  is  still  great,  let  His  servants  suffer 
as  they  may,  piloted  me  back  to  calm  reason  auJ 
peace. — Spurg€<m, 

6637.  TEXT,  Remembrance  of.  In  the  battles 
between  the  North  and  South  in  America,  that 
brought  slavery  to  an  end,  a  soldier  was  brought  in 
wounded  in  the  fight  at  Pittsburg  Landing.  He 
lay  uncared  for  on  the  mud  floor  in  a  tent  held  by 
the  South.  It  was  Sabbath  night ;  the  rain  poured 
down,  and  soon  the  battle  wak  renewed.  Amid  the 
roar  of  artillery  and  the  flood  of  rain  there  came 
back  to  his  memory  very  vividly  a  text  and  a  sermon 
be  had  heard  Uoenly  years  hefore.  His  conscience 
was  awakened  as  he  recalled  that  past  occasion  ; 
the  seed  of  the  Word,  dropped  twenty  yean  ago  into 
bis  memory,  sprang  up  as  he  lay  there.  Some  of 
the  delegates  of  the  Christian  Commission  found 
him  in  this  state ;  he  told  them  all ;  and  these 
friends  relate  how  that  remembered  text  and  ser- 
mon were  used  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  soldier's 
conversion. 

6688.  TEXT,  Stick  ta  An  anecdote  is  told  of 
a  young  clergyman  who  said  to  his  tutor,  '*I  am 
now  to  enter  the  ministry ;  and  in  the  sphere  I  am 
going  to  I  shall  have  to  preach  twice  every  Sunday ; 


and  I  don't  know  how  in  the  world  I  shall  ever  get 
variety  in  my  sermons."  "Oh,"  said  his  tutor, 
"  I  will  give  you  a  simple  rule,  which,  if  you  will 
strictly  adhere  to,  will  produce  the  effect  you  desire, 
Almtys  stick  to  your  text,*' 

6639.  TEXTS,  sent  of  Ood.  When  I  lived  at 
Cambridge  I  had,  as  usual,  to  preach  in  the  evening 
at  a  neighbouring  village,  to  which  I  had  to  walk. 
After  readingand  meditating  all  day,  I  could  not  meet 
with  the  right  text.  Do  what  I  would,  no  response 
came  from  the  sacred  oracle,  no  light  flashed  from 
the  Urim  and  ThummimT;  I  prayed,  I  meditated, 
I  turned  from  one  verse  to  another,  but  the  mind 
would  not  take  hold,  or  I  was,  as  Bunyan  would  say, 
"  much  tumbled  up  and  down  in  my  thoughts. " 
Just  then  I  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  narrow  street  in  which  I 
lived  I  saw  a  poor  solitary  canary-bird  upon  the 
slates,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  sparrows,  who  were 
all  pecking  at  it  as  if  they  would  tear  it  to  pieces. 
At  that  moment  the  verse  came  to  ray  mind :  "  Mintf 
heritage  is  unto  me  as  a  speckled  bird :  the  bird, 
round  about  are  against  her."  I  walked  off  witk 
the  greatest  possible  composure,  considered  the  pas- 
sage during  my  long  and  lonely  walk,  and  preached 
upon  the  peculiar  people,  and  the  persecutions  of 
their  enemies,  with  freedom  and  ease  to  myself,  and 
I  believe  with  comfort  to  my  rustic  audience.  The 
text  was  sent  to  me,  and  If  the  ravens  did  not  bfing 
it,  certainly  the  sparrows  did.  — Spurgeon. 

6640.  TEXTS,  UsefaL  It  may  be  affirmed  that, 
of  the  nearly  eight  thousand  verses  of  which  the 
New  Testament  is  composed,  there  are  few  that 
have  not  touched  the  hearts,  aroused  the  conscience, 
or  confirmed  the  faith  of  some  whose  lives  were  de- 
voted to  the  Master's  service,  and  who  shall  shine  in 
His  kingdom  like  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.  Usher, 
for  example,  ascribes  his  conversion  to  Romans  xii.  1 : 
"  I  beseech  you  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies 
of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice, 
holy  and  acceptable  unto  Gkd,  which  is  your  reason- 
able service."  Toplady  refers  for  the  same  purpose 
to  Ephesians  xi.  18  :  **  But  now  in  Christ  Jesus  ye 
who  sometimes  were  far  off  are  made  nigh  by  the 
blood  of  Christ." 

6641.  THANKFULNESS.  Fmit  of.  If  one  should 
give  me  a  dish  of  sand,  and  tell  me  there  were  particles 
of  iron  in  it,  I  might  look  for  them  with  n\y  eyes, 
and  search  for  them  with  my  clumsy  fingers,  and  be 
unable  to  detect  them ;  but  let  me  take  a  magnet 
and  sweep  through  it,  and  how  it  would  draw  to 
itself  the  almost  invisible  particles,  by  the  mcTe 
power  of  attraction !  The  unthankful  heart,  like  my 
finger  in  the  sand,  discovers  no  mercies ;  but  let 
the  thankful  heart  sweep  through  the  day,  and  as 
the  magnet  finds  the  iron,  so  it  will  find  in  every 
hour  some  heavenly  blessings ;  only  the  iron  in  God's 
sand  is  gold. — Beecher, 

6642.  THANKFULNESS,  niustration  o£  The 
heath  in  the  desert  wants'  rain  far  more  than  the 
water-lily.  But  let  the  showers  come  down  upon 
the  heath  in  the  desert,  there  is  no  motion,  no  sign 
that  the  shower  is  welcomed  or  is  working.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  moment  the  rain  begins  to  fall  upon 
the  water-lily,  though  it  is  rooted  in  water,  and  has 
its  chief  element  in  water,  its  leaves  seem  to  be 
clapping  their  hands,  and  the  whole  plant  rejoices 
in  the  falling  of  the  rain. — Samuel  MartisL 
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5543.  THANKFULNESS,  in  diffictUties.  There 
b  a  pictureaque  tract  of  the  Western  Highlaodi  in 
passing  through  which  the  traveller  has  to  ascend 
a  long  winding  path,  Tery  steep,  very  rough,  and 
▼ery  lonely,  leading  up  a  wild  and  desolate  glen. 
If  the  traveller  goes  up  that  glen  on  foot  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  scene  around  him  is  graduaUy  overborne 
by  the  sense  of  pure  physical  fatigue.  At  last  you 
reach  a  ridge,  whence  the  road  descends  steeply  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hill.  And  there  at  this  summit  you 
will  find  a  rude  seat  of  stone,  which  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion in  deeply  cut  letters,  '*  Rbst  and  Bb  Thank- 
ruL." — Counttl  and  Com  fort  frrm.  a  OUy  PulpiL 

55M.  THANKFULNESS,  in  porvrfey.  A  poor 
widow,  not  having  bed-clothes  to  shelter  her  boy 
from  the  snow  which  blew  through  the  cracks  of 
her  hovel,  used  to  cover  him  with  boards.  "  Mother," 
said  the  boy,  "what  do  poor  folks  do  this  cold 
weather  who  have  no  b<»rds  to  put  upon  their 
children  ¥ " 

5545.  THANKFULNESS,  to  God.  At  Boscastle 
is  an  old  church,  looking  off  upon  the  sea  from  a 
great  headlimd.  Its  tower  was  built  for  bells,  but 
no  peal  has  ever  sounded  from  it.  The  townspeople 
listened  with  delight  and  envy  to  the  chimes  of 
Tintagel,  whose  silvery  music  occasionally  reached 
their  ears,  and  determined  their  church-tower 
should  send  back  an  answering  peaL  A  set  of  bells 
Tas  cast  in  London  and  sent  around  by  sea.  When 
iiear  the  coast  the  Tintagel  bells  were  heard  by  the 
pilot.  They  were  to  him  a  welcome  home.  **  Thank 
God,"  said  he, "  I  shall  be  ashore  this  evening  1 "  The 
captain,  standing  by,  exclaimed,  **  Thank  the  good 
ship ;  thank  G^  ashore."  **  No,"  rejoined  the  pilot ; 
**  we  should  thank  God  on  sea  as  well  as  on  land." 
The  captain  persisted  in  his  view,  and  cursed  and 
swore  as  the  pilot  defended  his  sense  of  duty  and 
gratitude.  The  vessel  neared  the  land ;  but  a  black 
oloud  gathered  in  the  sky,  and  out  of  it  burst  a 
hurricane.  The  storm  broke  upon  the  ill-fated  ship, 
and  in  sight  of  the  steep  wall  of  the  coast  it  sank 
with  all  on  board — the  pilot  alone  escaping  on  part 
of  the  wrecks — JSlihu  Burritt  {abridged). 

5546.  THANKSOIYING,  Contrast  in.  Mr. 
Henry  D.  Gough,  a  Maryland  planter,  was  riding 
to  one  of  his  plantations  under  a  state  of  religious 
awakening.  He  heard  the  voice  of  prayer  and 
piaise  in  a  cabin,  and  listening,  discovered  that  a 
negro  from  a  neighbouring  estate  was  leading  the 
devotion  of  his  own  slaves,  and  offering  fervent 
thanksgivings  for  the  bU$ting$  of  their  depreeted 
loi.  His  heart  was  touched,  and  with  emotion  he  ex- 
claimed, '*  Alas  I  O  Lord,  I  have  my  thousands,  and 
tens  of  thousands,  and  yet^  ungrateful  wretch  that 
I  am,  I  never  thank  Thee,  as  this  poor  slave  does, 
who  has  scarcely  clothes  to  put  on  or  food  to 
satisfy  his  hunger." — Stevene, 

6547.  THANKSaiYING,  for  work  done.  Mr. 
Telford  stated  to  a  friend,  only  a  few  months 
before  his  death,  that  for  some  time  previous  to 
the  opening  of  the  Menai  suspension- bridge  his 
anxiety  was  so  great  that  he  could  scarcely  sleep, 
and  that  a  continuance  of  that  condition  must  have 
very  soon  completely  undermined  his  health.  We 
are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  learn  that  when 
his  fiiends  rushed  to  congratulate  him  on  the 
result  of  the  first  day's  experiment;  which  deci- 
'sively  .proved  the    strength  and  solidity  of    the 


bridge,  they  should  have  found  the  engineer  on  kit 
ineet  engaged  in  prayer,  A  vast  loaid  had  been 
taken  off  his  mind ;  the  perilous  enterpriae  of  the 
day  had  been  accomplished  without  loss  of  life; 
and  his  spontaneons  act  was  thankfolneas  and 
gratitude.  — SmiUt, 

5548.  THANKSGIVINO,  Neoosaity  for.  When 
the  New  England  colonies  were  first  planfisd  the 
settlers  endiued  many  privations  and  difficoltiea. 
Being  piously  disposed,  they  laid  their  disUossts 
before  God.in  frequent  days  of  fasting  and  prayer. 
Constant  meditation  on  such  topics  kept  their 
minds  gloomy  and  discontented,  and  made  them 
disposed  even  to  return  to  their  fatherland,  with 
all  its  peisecntions.  At  length,  when  it  was  again 
proposed  to  appoint  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  a 
plain,  common-sense  old  oolonist  rose  in  the  meet- 
mg,  and  remarked  that  he  thought  they  had 
brooded  long  enough  over  their  nusfortanea,  and 
that  it  seem^  high  time  they  should  consider  some 
of  their  mercies ;  that  the  colony  waa  growing 
strong— the  fields  increasing  in  harvests — the  rivers 
full  of  fish,  and  the  woods  of  game — the  air  sweet 
— the  diinate  salubrious — their  wives  obedient, 
and  their  children  dutiful ;  above  all,  that  they 
possessed  what  they  came  for,  full  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  And  therefore,  on  the  whole,  he 
wo^d  amend  their  resolution  for  a  fast,  and 
propose  in  its  stead  a  day  of  thanksgiving.,  His 
advice  was  taken,  and  from  that  day  to  this^  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  disastrous  experience  of 
New  England,  the  old  stock  of  the  Puritans  have 
ever  found  enough  of  good  in  their  cup  to  warrant 
them  in  appointing  this  great  annual  festival. — 
Wadsworth. 

5549.  THEATRE,  ancient  conception  of  its  tme 
nao.  The  action  of  the  theatre,  though  modem 
states  esteem  it  but  ludicrous  unless  it  be  satiricsl 
and  biting,  was  carefully  watched  by  the  ancients 
that  i$  might  improve  mankind  in  virtue. — Bacon. 

5560.  THEATRE,  Immorality  ofl  Dumas  (the 
younger)  onoe  replied  to  one  who  objected  to  his 
drama  in  this  style. : — "  You  will  not  take  your 
daughter  to  see  my  piece.  Tou  are  quite  right.  Let 
me  tell  you  once  for  all  why  you  should  not  take 
your  daughter  to  the  theatro.  It  is  not  only  the 
piece  which  is  immoral — it  is  rather  the  place  itself. 
When  we  delineate  men  we  are  compelled  to  do  so 
in  such  coarse  features  that  it  is  not  beneficial  for 
men  generally  ;  and  where  the  theatre  is  truest  and 
good,  it  can  only  be  so  when  the  colouring  of  truth 
is  retained.  The  theatre,  which  is  merely  the  reflec- 
tion and  satirist  of  the  passions  and  relations  of 
fashionable  life,  must  of  its  nature  be  immoral, 
because  the  life  and  passions  which  move  society 
are  not  moral" 

5551.  THEATRE,  Modem.  ^  One  of  the  most 
eminent  living  actresses  declares  that  she  only  enten 
the  theatre  to  enact  her  part,  and  has  but  little 
association  with  her  own  profession.  A  converted 
actor  once  pointed  me  to  a  play-house  in  which  he 
used  to  perform,  and  said,  "  Behind  those  curtaixu 
lies  Sodom  /  " — Cuyler. 

5552.  THEATRE,  tested.  A  friend  of  mine,  a 
Quaker,  was  invited  by  a  young  gentieman  to  visit 
a  London  theatre,  ^id  the  Quaker,  '*!  will  go 
with  thee  if  thou  wilt  promise  to  leave  as  soon  as 
anything  is  said  or  done  thou  wouldst  not  like 
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thy  slater  to  lea  and  hear."  "Agreed,**  said  the 
Londoner.  He  studied  the  advertisements,  and 
selected  a  safe  play,  as  he  thought,  and  oS  they 
went  to  the  theatre.  Daring  the  play  something 
«KM  said  and  done,  and  up  got  the  Londoner,  and 
went  out|  followed  by  the  Quaker.  Tried  by 
honest  tests  such  as  this,  the  theatre  at  UU  must 
be  pronounced  unworthy  of  the  support  of  Chris- 
tians.—i2«v.  G.  W.  M'Cree, 

6M8.  THEMES,  Difficulty  in  choosing.  I  was 
80  much  in  trouble  that  I  asked  my  grandfather, 
who  had  been  in  the  ministry  some  fifty  years, 
whether  he  was  ever  perplexed  in  choosing  his 
theme.  He  told  me  franldy  that  this  had  always 
been  his  greatest  trouble,  compared  with  which 
preaching  in  itself  was  no  anxiety  at  all.  I  re- 
member the  venerable  man's  remark — "The  diffi- 
culty is  not  because  there  are  not  enough  texts, 
but  because  there  are  so  many,  that  I  am  in  a  strait 
betwixt  them."  Brethren,  we  are  sometimes  like 
the  lover  of  choice  flowers,  who  finds  himself  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  beauties  of  the  garden,  with  per- 
mission to  select  but  one. — Spurgeon, 

5664.  THEOLOGIAN,  Deolaration  of.  Br.  Alex- 
ander, when  he  came  to  die,  said  the  wisest  thing  he 
ever  said.  Having  been  a  teacher  of  theology  all 
his  life,  he  at  last  declared,  "  After  all,  the  only  two 
things  that  I  now  insist  upon  are,  that  I  am  a  sinner, 
and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  my  Saviour." — Beeeher. 

6656.  THEOLOGY,  and  lifs.  Melanchthon  is 
reported  to  have  frequently  studied  the  gravest 
point  of  theology  with  hia  book  in  one  hand,  and  in 
the  other  the  ^ge  of  a  cradle^  which  he  incessantly 
rocked;  and  M.  Esprit,  a  celebrated  author  and 
scholar,  "  has  been  caught  by  me,"  says  M.  Mar- 
ville,  "reading  Plato  with  great  attention,  con- 
aidering  the  interruptions  which  he  met  with  from 
the  necessity  of  sounding  his  little  child's  whistle." 

6666.  THEOLOGY,  and  the  New  Testatment. 
The  leading  principle  of  Erasmus  was,  "  Give  light 
and  the  darhnesM  wUl  ditappear  of  iUelf,^*  It  is  my 
desire,"  he  said,  on  publishing  his  New  Testament, 
"to  lead  back  that  cold  disputer  of  words  styled 
theology  to  its  real  fountain." — B. 

6667.  THEOLOGY,  Changes  in.  Linneus,  in 
his  day,  organised  a  metaphysical  system  of  botany, 
and  the  scholars  that  grew  up  under  the  old 
Linnsan  system  of  botany  had  a  vague  impression 
that  plants  were  to  grow  according  to  the  system 
4>f  Linneeus.  But  they  did  not ;  they  grew  accord- 
ing to  their  own  laws.  The  notion  of  men  was, 
that  plants  were  beholden  to  Linneus  instead  of 
to  God  and  to  their  own  nature ;  and  when  De 
Gandolle,  of  the  French  school,  introduced  a  natural 
system  of  botany,  it  was  the  cause  of  a  great  deal 
of  distress  of  spirit  to  some  people ;  and  if  they  had 
said,  "  You  are  going  to  destroy  the  vegetable  king- 
dom,'* they  would  have  been  like  men  nowadays 
who  say,  "You  are  going  to  destroy  religioa"  As 
changing  botany,  or  changing  the  system  by  which  is 
set  forth  theories  as  to  the  habits  of  plants,  does  not 
change  the  plants  themselves,  so  changing  theology 
and  church  syatems  does  not  change  human  nature 
so  but  that  its  development  may  be  carried  to  its 
utmost  limit  of  power  and  beauty. — Beeeher, 

5568.  THINGS,  will  come  right,  "Is  the  weather 
«yer  to  dear  up,  John  ?  "  was  the  question  I  heard 


put  in  my  boyhood  by  a  country  parson  to  his  "man.** 
The  cautious  Scot  forbore  to  prophesy.  But  he 
said  what  suggested  much,  "It  has  aye  done  so 
hitherto." — Euaye  of  a  Country  Parson, 

6669.  THINKING,  First  influence  o£  Children 
are  almost  always  graceful ;  but  the  moment  they 
come  to  be  neither  children  nor  men,  hovering  half- 
way between,  in  the  land  of  awkwardness,  then 
they  think,  "  What  shall  I  do  with  my  hands  when 
I  go  into  the  parlour?'*  And  the  moment  they 
begin  to  think,  they  do  not  know  how  to  do  any- 
thing. They  think,  "How  shall  I  stand T"  or 
"How  shall  I  speak?"  And  the  moment  they 
think  about  it,  and  do  it  on  purpose,  how  instinc- 
tively they  do  it  in  an  embarrassed  and  awkward 
manner  1  But  after  they  have  become  wonted  to 
society  they  never  think  about  these  things.  Then 
they  fall  back  and  resume  their  childlike  grace  and 
propriety  of  conductb — Beeeher, 

5660.  THINKING,  Christian  way  of  agreement 
in.  A  pensioner  ran  after  him,  saying,  "0  Mr. 
Ouseley,  how  is  your  brother  f  I  was  under  him  in 
the  army,  and  a  dear  good  man  he  was."  Said 
Ouseley,  "  He  is  very  well,  dear ;  but  how  is  your 
soul  ? "  "  O  sir,"  said  the  man,  "  I'm  not  of  your 
way  of  thinking."  "  Well,  and  what  way  of  think- 
ing are  you,  dear  f  BonH  you  vfith  to  go  to  heaven  t " 
"Oh,  I  do,"  said  the  man.  "Then,"  said  OuBeley, 
"  sure  I  wish  to  go  there  toa  Now,  dear,  you  eee  we 
are  one  vxLy  of  thinking,"  And  still  holding  him 
by  the  hand,  he  talked  to  him  of  the  love  of  Christ, 
until  the  tears  streamed  down  the  old  soldier's  face. 
— i?«.  W,  Artfiur,  M,A, 

6661.  THINKING,  Fear  of;  in  pleasnre-seekers. 
Wbeu  I  first  entered  Ranelagh  it  gave  an  expansion 
and  gay  sensation  to  my  mind  such  as  I  never  ex- 
perienced anywhere  else.  But  as  Xerxes,  when  he 
viewed  his  immense  army,  and  considered  that  not 
one  of  that  great  multitude  would  be  alive  a  hun- 
dred years  afterward,  so  it  went  to  my  heart  to 
consider  that  there  was  not  one  in  all  that  brilliant 
circle  that  was  not  afraid  to  go  home  and  think, — 
Dr,  Johnson, 

6662.  THOUGHT,  beyond  speech.  The  great 
work  of  a  painter  is  inside  of  himself.  Nobody  sees 
that,  because  his  picture  is  never  half  so  good  as 
his  conception.  The  noblest  thing  that  Beethoven 
ever  wrote  was  not  comparable  to  his  thought.  Oh 
what  sermons  I  have  preached  in  the  solitude  of 
my  room  !  But  they  always  turned  out  pale  and 
poor  when  I  got  them  off  here.  It  is  mind- work, 
after  all.  that  is  the  great  work. — Beeeher, 

6563.  THOUGHT  for  the  morrow,  Blessedness 
of  not  tiJdng.  The  wife  of  Charles  Lloyd,  a  minor 
poet,  who  was  subject  to  mental  aberration,  was  a 
pious  and  gifted  woman.  On  one  occasion,  when 
her  husband's  malady  had  assumed  a  most  affecting 
form,  I  was  pointing  out  the  difficulties  of  her  situa- 
tion, with  a  view  of  offering  advice  for  her  future 
guidance.  "Ah,  my  dear  sir,"  said  she,  "you 
have  not  had  my  experience,  or  you  would  have 
learnt  the  blessedness  of  following  Christ's  com- 
mand, '  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow  ;  for  the 
morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself. 
Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.'"  So 
she  found  it,  and  by  faithful  trust  in  her  Saviour, 
she  was  supported  day  by  day,  and  enabled  nobly 
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to  "minister  to  a  mind  dwoMed/'  till  the  bappilj 
witneswd  its  reBtoration. — Leif child  {olMdged), 

5664.  THOtJOHT,  inazhautfbto.  The  trne 
thinker  is  bat  a  shorthand  writer  endeavouring  to 
report  the  disconrse  of  God.  Shall  a  child  on  the 
bulks  of  the  Amason  fear  lest  he  shoold  drink  up 
the  stream  ? — Beether, 

5666.  THOUGHT,  Heoenitj  for.  Kelaton,  the 
great  French  surgeon,  onoe  said  that  if  he  had  four 
minutes  in  which  to  perform  an  operation  on  which 
a  life  depended,  he  would  take  one  minute  to  con- 
sider how  best  to  do  it, 

6566.  THOUGHT,  Taking  no.  It  is  related  of 
the  Nonconformist,  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Baschurch, 
that  when  some  one  reminded  him  that  he  had 
eleven  good  arguments  against  giving  up  his  living, 
and  asked  him  how  he  meant  to  maintain  his  wife 
and  ten  children,  be  answered,  "They  must  all  live 
on  the  sixth  of  Matthew :  '  Take  no  tiiought,  saying. 
What  fthall  we  eat?  or.  Wherewithal  shall  we  h% 
clothed  ?  But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
His  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you.' " 

5567.  THOUGHTFULNESS  for  others,  Satalte 
of.  A  young  man,  deeply  concerned  for  the  con- 
version of  his  brother,  while  listening  to  a  discourse 
addressed  by  me  to  the  young,  was  strongly  pos- 
sessed with  the  idea  that  if  he  could  obtain  permis- 
sion to  publish  it,  his  brother,  who  was  a  compositor 
in  a  printing-office,  might  be  led  to  read  it  first  for 
the  press,  and  afterwards  for  publication,  and  thereby 
the  subject  might  arrest  his  attention,  and  im- 
press him  with  its  truth  and  importance.  The  suc- 
cess was  even  beyond  his  expectation,  and  he  lived 
to  see  that  brother  united  to  the  church  of  which 
he  himself  was  a  member,  and  also  employed  in 
missionary  labours,  in  which  he  has  now  been 
successfully  engaged  for  many  years.— Z«{/cAtU 
{aiiridgtd). 

5568.  TH0UGHTFULNE88,  saTM  In  danger. 
A  great  orator  was  addressing  a  great  crowd,  when, 
in  the  midst  of  an  impassioned  sentence,  he  suddenly 
paused.  He  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  forehead,  as 
if  faintb  He  said  very  quietly,  *'  I  must  pause  for 
a  moment — this  air  is  too  dose ;  indeed,  the  crowd 
is  so  great  that  we  will  adjourn  to  the  open  air.  I 
will  sit  down  and  rest  while,  as  quietly  as  possible, 
yon  withdraw ;  and  to  prevent  confusion,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  me  more  air,  let  the  audience 
first  remove  from  the  right-hand  gallery."  What 
did  the  man  mean  f  In  the  midst  of  his  speech  he 
saw  that  the  pillart  under  thai  gaUtry  were  yidd- 
ing  to  the  crtuhing  veight^  and  that  a  multitude 
were  about  to  be  swallowed  up  in  death.  But 
his  thoughtful  gentleness  saved  them.  An  alarming 
outcry  would  have  been  destruction. —  Wadnoorth, 

5569.  THOUGHTS,  The  best  The  late  Em- 
peror Francis  of  Austria  was  wont  to  say,  "The 
best  thoughts  are  those  which  a  man  conceives  when 
on  his  knees  before  his  God." 

5570.  THOUGHTS,  Vain.  Some  yean  ago  two 
pious  weavers  were  conversing  together,  and  com- 
plaining of  the  trouble  which  they  found  from  vain 
and  evU  thoughts  in  the  solemn  duties  of  religion. 
Another  person  of  the  same  business  overheard  them, 
and  rushing  forth,  said,  **  I  always  thought  you  two 


vile  hypocrites,  bnt  now  I  know  it  from  jour  own 
confessing.  For  my  part,  I  never  had  sadi  rain 
and  wicked  thoughts  in  my  life."  One  of  the  men 
took  a  piece  of  money  out  of  his  pocket,  and  put  it 
into  his  hand,  adding,  '*  This  shall  be  yonrs  if,  after 
you  oome  from  the  church  the  next  time^  yon  can 
say  you  had  not  one  vain  thought  thereu**  In  a  few 
days  he  came,  saying,  **  Here^  take  back  yoor  money, 
for  I  had  not  been  five  minutes  in  the  church  before 
I  began  to  think  how  many  looms  oonld  be  set  up 
m  iL 


5571.  THOUGHTS,  Wandering.  Dr.  John  Todd, 
in  one  of  his  sermons,  said  that  one  great  reason 
why  sinners  were  not  converted  was  becanse  they 
did  not  fix  their  minds  on  the  subject  of  leli^on  ; 
that  they  did  not  give  them  undividedly  to  a  sin^ 
sermon.  And,  in  illustration,  he  said  that  he  knew 
a  man,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  who  denied  the  charge, 
and  to  prove  it  groundless,  he  resolved  to  make  &e 
experiment.  But  before  he  was  aware^  he  found 
that  his  thoughts  were  wandering.  His  eyes  were 
upon  the  large  space  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cbnrdi, 
and  he  was  calculating  how  many  rooms^  of  certain 
dimensions,  might  be  constructed  there. — CkriaUan^ 
Age, 

557S.  TIME,  A  minister*!.  '*  Having  some  boai- 
nesH,"  said  the  Rev.  B.  Cecil,  "  to  transact  with  a 
gentieman  in  the  city,  I  called  one  day  at  his 
counting-house ;  he  b^ged  I  would  call  again,  as 
I  had  so  much  more  time  to  spend  than  be  bad,  who 
was  a  man  of  business.  'An  hour  is  nothing  t*i 
you,'  said  he.  *Tou  seem  little  to  understand 
the  nature  of  our  profession,'  I  replied.  'One 
hour  of  a  clergyman's  time,  rightly  employed,  sir, 
is  worth  more  to  him  than  all  the  gains  of  your 
merchandise.' " 

5578.  THOS.  and  etenity.  One  Sabbath  morn- 
ing the  Rev.  Thomas  Pentycross,  of  Wallingford, 
while  preaching  to  his  own  congregation,  was  so 
entirely  engrosMd  with  the  importance  of  his  sub- 
ject, that  he  exceeded  his  usual  time,  and  the  dock 
struck  one.  After  pausing  a  moment  he  exclaimed 
with  great  energy,  **  Time  reproves  me ;  bat  eCemify 
commends  me  I  '*  and  then  resumed  the  diaooorBe 
with  much  earnestness,  continuing  to  preach  for 
a  considerable  time  longer  in  a  very  impressive 
manner. 

5574.  TIME  and  eternity,  Things  ot  Mn. 
Hannah  More  once  took  Dr.  Sprague  to  her  window 
to  show  htm  what  she  called  her  Mors!  Prospect. 
Not  far  from  her  house  was  a  little  clump  of  trees 
and  bushes,  covering  a  few  yards  of  ground.  At 
some  considerable  distance  was  a  little  forest  cover- 
ing some  acres.  If  one  would  place  this  small 
cluster  between  him  and  the  larger  the  latter  was 
quite  hidden  from  view.  "So,*'  said  Mrs.  More, 
"  the  things  of  time,  being  near,  seem  great,  and  so 
hide  from  our  view  the  things  of  eternity." — Ret, 
Dr.  Plumer, 

5575.  TIME,  and  its  loss.  "  You  have  made  n% 
lose  a  whole  hour,"  said  a  gentleman  to  a  lad  as  he 
came  into  a  room  where  an  important  committee 
was  meeting.  "  Beg  pardon,  sir,  that  is  impossible," 
said  the  youth,  taking  out  his  watch  ;  "  I  am  onlv 
five  minutes  late."  **  Very  true,"  replied  the  other, 
"  but  there  are  twelve  of  us  here,  and  each  one  of 
us  has  lost  five  minutes ;  so  that  inakes  an  boor." — 
/v.  ^Aata  Jkividton, 
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6676.  TIME,  at  an  end.  "I  stopped/'  tays  a 
writer  of  the  last  century,  "  in  Clerkenwell  Church- 
yard to  see  a  gravedigger  at  work.  He  had  dug 
pretty  deep,  and  was  come  to  a  coffin  which  was 
quite  rotten.  In  clearing  away  the  rotten  pieces  of 
wood  the  gravedigger  found  an  hour-glass  close  to 
the  left  side  of  the  skull,  with  sand  in  it,  the  wood 
of  which  was  so  rotten  that  it  broke  when  he  took 
hold  of  it"  A  strange  custom  this  to  notify  to  the 
dead  that  their  time  vxu  at  an  end, — H,  Bonar, 

6677.  TIME,  oaanot  be  lengthened  ont  by  num. 
As  the  light  was  fading  away  (the  evening  before 
the  battle  of  Waterloo)  he  (Napoleon)  pointed  to- 
ward the  visible  sun,  and  said,  **  What  would  I  not 
give  to  be  this  day  possessed  of  the  power  of  Joshua, 
and  enabled  to  retard  thy  march  for  two  hours  ! " — 
AhboU. 

6678.  TIME,  closing  in  npon  no.  **Tke  time  i» 
ahortf"  or  as  we  might  perhaps  render  it  so  as  to 
give  the  full  force  of  Uie  metaphor,  the  time  is 
pressed  together.  It  is  being  squeezed  into  narrower 
compass,  like  a  sponge  in  a  strong  hand.  There  is 
an  old  story  of  a  prisoner  in  a  cell  with  contractile 
walla  Day  by  day  hia  space  lessens — he  saw  the 
whole  of  that  window  yesterday,  he  sees  only  half 
of  it  to-day.  Nearer  and  nearer  the  walls  are 
drawn  together  till  they  meet  and  crush  him  be- 
tween them.  So  the  walls  of  our  home  (which  we 
have  made  our  prison)  are  dosing  in  upon  us. — 
Iladaren, 

6679.  TIME,  heals.  A  person  having  behaved 
veiy  rudely  to  Mr.  Boswell,  he  went  to  Dr.  John- 
son, and  talked  of  it  as  a  serious  distress.  Dr. 
Johnson  laughed  and  said,  "  Considei',  sir,  how  in- 
eignificant  this  tcill  appear  twelve  months  hence," 

6680.  TIME,  How  to  economise.  When  passing 
through  Clonmel  in  1840  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  G.  Hall 
called  upon  Bianconi  (the  introducer  of  the  car 
system  into  Ireland),  and  went  over  his  establish- 
ment. The  travellers  had  a  very  pressing  engage- 
ment, and  could  not  stay  to  hear  the  story  of  how 
their  entertainer  had  contrived  to  '*  make  so  much 
out  of  so  little."  "  How  much  time  have  you  9 " 
he  asked.  "Just  five  minutea"  '*The  car,"  says 
Mr.  Hall,  "  had  conveyed  us  to  the  back  entrance." 
Bianconi  instantly  rang  the  bell,  and  said  to  the 
servant,  **Tell  the  driver  to  bring  the  car  round  to 
the  front ; "  adding,  "  thai  mil  save  one  minute,  and 
enable  me  to  tell  yon  all  within  the  time."  This 
was,  in  truth,  the  secret  of  his  success,  making  the 
most  of  time. — Smiles, 

6681.  TIME,  Irony  of.  Prince  Napoleon,  while 
a  resident  in  London,  was  made  a  victim  of  a  cruel 
hoaz.  Some  one  sent  him  a  forged  invitation  to  a 
grand  party  at  Windsor  Castle.  He  dressed  him- 
self in  a  court  costume,  and  presented  himself  at 
the  castle-gate,  to  be  told  by  the  porter  that  as 
his  name  was  not  dovm  on  the  list  of  guests  he 
could  not  enter ;  and  as  the  Prince  insisted  that  he 
had  received  a  card,  a  higher  officer  of  the  royal 
household  was  sent  for.  '*  Really,  sir,"  said  this 
gentleman,  "  there  must  be  some  mistake.  As  Her 
Majesty  has  not  the  honour  of  knowing  the  Prince 
Napoleon,  she  will  be  unable  to  receive  him."  Ten 
jvars  later  this  rejected  Prince,  then  Emperor  of 
France,  slept  in  the  best  "spare  room"  of  the 
castle,  and  danoed  with  the  Queen  in  Waterloo 


Room.      Such    is  the  irony  of    tim9,-^Chri»tian 
Chronide. 

6682.  TIME,  not  onr  own.  **  Go  with  me  to  the 
concert  this  afternoon  I "  once  asked  a  fashionable 
city  salesman  of  a  new  assistant  in  the  warehouse. 
"  I  cannot."  "  Why  ?  "  **My  time  isnUmy  own  ; 
it  belf»ng8  to  another."  "  To  whom  T  "  "  To  the 
firm,  by  whom  I  have  been  instructed  not  to  leave 
without  permission."  The  next  Sabbath  afternoon 
the  same  salesman  said  to  this  clerk,  "Will  you 
go  to  ride  with  ns  this  evening?"  "I  cannot" 
**Why?"  "My  time  is  not  my  own  ;  it  belongs 
to  another."  "To  whom ?  "  "To  Him  who  has 
»aid,  *  Remember  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy.' "' 
Some  years  passed,  and  that  clerk  lay  npon  his  bed 
of  death.  His  honesty  and  fidelity  bad  raised  him 
to  a  creditable  position  in  business  and  in  society, 
and,  ere  his  sickness,  life  lay  fair  before  him. 
"  Are  yon  reconciled  to  your  situation  ? "  asked  an 
attendant.  "  Yes,  reconciled  ;  I  have  endeavoured 
to  do  the  work  tiiat  God  has  allotted  me,  in  Hid 
fear.  He  has  directed  me  thus  far ;  I  am  in  His 
hands,  and  my  time  is  not  my  own." 

6683.  TIME,  not  to  be  spent  in  frlTolona 
amnsements.  On  his  way  to  Marengo  Napoleon 
stopped  at  the  door  of  the  barber's  shop  and  asked 
his  former  hoetess  if  she  remembered  a  young  officer 
named  Bonaparte  once  quartered  in  her  family. 
*'  Indeed  I  do,  and  a  very  disagreeable  inmate  he 
was.  He  was  always  either  shut  up  in  his  room  "  (at 
study),  "or if  he  walked  out  he  never  condescended 
to  speak  to  any  one."  "Ah  I  my  good  woman,'* 
Napoleon  rejoined,  '*  htsd  J  passed  my  time  <is  you 
wished  to  have  me,  I  should  not  now  have  been  in 
command  of  the  army  of  Italy." — Abbott  {condensed). 

6684.  TIME,  Only  a  qnestion  of.  My  friend 
had  gone  abroad  to  try  the  effects  of  a  sea  voyage 
and  a  milder  air  in  staying  the  insidious  disease 
that  seemed  to  be  sapping  her  young  life.  Meeting 
her  sister  some  time  after,  I  eagerly  asked  for  news 
of  her.  The  reply  came  sorrowfully,  while  the  mist 
gathered  over  the  eye,  and  there  was  a  muffled  sob 
in  the  voice,  '^  It  is  only  a  question  of  time."  I 
was  startled  at  the  information,  and  felt  a  sudden 
heart-sinking.  And  as  I  went  on  my  way  I  kept 
repeating  over  and  over  to  myself,  "  Only  a  question 
of  time.     Only  a  question  of  time  /  " — Anon, 

6686.  TIME  iMissing,  though  misemployed. 
Lord  Bacon  tells  us  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  happen- 
ing to  meet  Mr.  Speaker  Popham,  asked  him  what 
ht^  passed  in  the  Lower  Huusa  He  replied,  "  If 
it  please  your  Majesty,  seven  weeks  " — the  House 
having  sat  for  that  time  and  done  practically 
nothing. — /.  A,  M, 

6686.  TIME,  Bedeeming.  The  diligence  of  Mr. 
Wesley  in  redeeming  time  has  been  often  noticed  ; 
but  it  is  scarcely  possible,  for  those  who  were  not 
intimate  with  him,  to  have  a  just  idea  of  his  faith- 
fulness in  this  respect.  In  many  things  he  was 
gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated ;  in  this,  decided 
and  inexorable.  One  day  his  chaise  was  delayed 
beyond  the  appointed  tima  He  had  put  up  his 
papers  and  left  the  apartment  While  waiting  at 
the  door  he  was  heard  to  say  by  one  that  stood 
near  him,  "  1  have  lost  ten  minutes  for  ever." 

6687.  TIME,  Redeeming  tho.  An  American 
clergyman,  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  being 
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m  London,  called  on  the  late  Rev.  Matthew  Wilks. 
He  received  him  with  coorteey,  and  entered  into 
conversation,  which  waa  kept  up  briaklj,  till  the 
moat  important  religious  intelligence  in  possession 
of  each  had  been  imparted.  Suddenly  there  was 
a  pause  ;  it  was  broken  by  Mr.  Wilks.  "  Have  you 
anything  more  to  communicate  t "  '*  No ;  nothing 
of  special  interest."  "Any  further  inquiries  to 
make?"  "None."  ''Then  you  must  leave  me; 
I  have  my  Master's  business  to  attend  ta  Good- 
morning."  *'  Here,"  says  the  minister,  *'  I  received 
a  lesson  on  the  impropriety  of  intrusion,  and  on 
the  most  manly  metnod  of  preventing  it" 

0088.  TIM£»  Beaponiibility  ol  Ignatius,  when 
he  heard  a  clock  strike,  used  to  say,  "  Now  I  have 
one  hour  more  to  answer  for." — £rookt. 

0089.  TTWK,  MYad  from  aleep.  General  Henry 
Lee  once  observed  to  the  chief,  **  We  are  amased, 
air,  at  the  vast  amount  of  work  that  fyon  acoom- 
I^h."  Washington  replied,  "Sir,  I  rise  at  four 
o'clock,  and  a  great  deid  of  my  work  is  done  tohiU 
oUun  are  afHeep/* — Liltie't  IJittorieal  LighU. 

0090.  TIME-SEBVnra  AlyfMt  At  the  time  of 
the  "  No  Fopery  "  riots  Delphine^  the  down,  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  win  '*  golden  opinions  from  all 
sorts  of  men,"  since  his  benefit  was  close  at  hand, 
scrawled  upon  his  house  in  laige  letters,  *'No 
Religion." — Horace  Smith. 

0091.  TIM£-S£BVINO,  Xnttanoe  ol  Bray  is  a 
village  in  Berkshire,  the  vivacious  vicar  whereof, 
according  to  Fuller,  lived  under  the  reigns  of 
Henry  YIIL,  Edward  VL,  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Being  a  time-serving  man,  he  was  first  a 
Roman  Catholic,  then  a  Protestant,  then  a  Roman 
Catholic,  then  a  Protestant  again.  He  had  seen 
some  martyrs  burnt,  a  mile  or  two  from  his  vicar- 
age, and  found  this  fire  too  hot  for  his  tender 
conscience.  When  somebody  taxed  him  with  being . 
a  turncoat,  he  replied,  "  I  am  nothing  of  the  kind  ; 
for,  though  I  changed  my  religion,  I  am  sure  I  kept 
true  to  my  principle,  which  is  to  live  and  die  the 
Vicar  of  Bray."-*OZer»ea/  AneedoUi, 

0092.  TIME-SEBVINa,  rebuked.  Dean  No- 
well,  perhaps  confiding  in  Elizabeth's  puritan 
aversion  to  popish  pictures,  in  preaching  before  Her 
Majesty,  expressed  his  dislike  to  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  The  Queen  confounded  him  by  calling 
loudly  from  her  closet  window  to  him  "  to  retire 
from  that  ungodly  digression  and  return  to  his 
text."— -Dr.  NaUey, 

0098.  TIME,  should  be  taken  by  the  forelock. 
*'  I  will  be  there  to  the  minute,  my  lord,"  said  a 
tradesman  to  Lord  Nelson.  "  Be  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  beforehand,"  replied  the  great  man  ;  "I  owe 
everything  in  the  world  to  being  always  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  beforehand." 

0094.  TIME,  The  opportime,  to  be  8ei2ed. 
Eury blades  said,  "  Do  not  you  know,  Themistocles, 
that  in  the  public  games  such  as  rise  up  before 
their  turn  are  chastised  for  it  t "  "  Yes,"  answered 
Themibtocles ;  **  yet  tuch  as  are  left  behind  never  gain 
the  crown."  Eurybiades,  upon  this,  lifting  up  his 
staff,  as  if  he  intended  to  strike  him,  Themistocles 
said,  "Strike  if  you  please,  but  hear  me."  The 
Lacedaemonians,  admiring  his  command  of  temper, 
bade  him  speak  what  he  had  to  say. — Plutarch, 


0090.  TIME,  to  be  rightly  and  constantly  naed. 
When  Drexelius  was  asked  by  his  friend  Fanstinus 
how  he  could  do  so  much  as  he  had  done,  be  an- 
swered, **  The  year  Am  three  hundred  cuid  tiaUf-fewe 
daye,  or  eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  aizty ;  in 
so  many  hours  great  things  may  be  done ;  the  alow 
tortoise  made  a  long  journey  by  loring  no  time,** — 
Eome, 

0096.  TIME,  to  be  eeised  and  need.  On  the 
outer  wall  of  one  of  the  towers  of  Beverley  Minster 
is  a  quaint  old  dial  with  the  pregnant  legend. 
Now  or  When  t  A  simple  question  it  asks,  ailently, 
yet  continuously — in  the  morning,  at  noon,  at  the 
setting  of  the  sun— of  all  the  dweUers  in  that  place, 
of  all  the  strangers  that  come  there,  of  all  the 
passers-by ;  a  simple  question,  yet  one  deep  in  its 
suggestiveness. — Author  of  The  ffarvett  cfa  Quia 
Eye. 

0097.  TIME,  to  be  seised  and  nsed.  A  bettims: 
man  once  remonstrated  with  him  for  preaching  00 
a  racecourse,  quotins  the  Bible  words,  "  There  is  a 
time  for  e verrtbing.  **  Tes,"  Bazley  replied,  "  and 
it  also  says  that  we  are  to  be  instant  m  season  and 
ovt  of  season,**  Last  Sunday  I  preached  in  my 
pulpit — that  was  in  season  ;  to-day  I  am  preaching 
here — that  is  out  of  season." — Life  of  Henry  Badey 
of  Ostford. 

0098.  TIME,  Trifling  with.  Monnoniam  owes 
ito  birth  to  trifling  employment  of  time  by  a  mtnater 
of  the  gospel  I  Ite  Book  of  Mormon,  on  which  it  is 
built,  was  written  by  one  Rev.  Solomon  Spaulding 
during  a  period  of  delicate  health.  To  beguile  the 
time  be  composed  a  silly  religious  fiction,  designing 
to  publish  it  as  a  romance.  This  was  certainly  a 
trifling  employment  for  a  man  of  God,  a  minister  oi 
Christ,  solemnly  consecrated  by  public  and  private 
vows  to  the  work  of  saving  souls  from  death.  What 
was  the  result?  He  died  without  sending  his 
manuscript  to  the  press.  A  child  of  Satan,  Joseph 
Smith,  by  some  means  not  known  to  the  public, 
gained  possession  of  it,  and  conceived  the  daring 
scheme  of  publishing  it  as  a  revelation  from  heaven. 
He  executed  his  plan,  published  the  book,  founded 
a  sect,  and  became  the  apostle  of  the  most  sucoessfDl 
and  dangerous  imposture  of  modem  times. — BibUcal 
Treasury. 

0099.  TIME  nsed.  is  life.  An  eminent  divme 
was  suffering  under  chronic  disease,  and  consulted 
three  physicians.  They  declared,  on  being  consulted 
by  the  sick  man,  that  his  disease  would  be  followed 
by  death  in  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  lived  ;  but  they  unanimously 
advised  him  to  give  up  his  office,  because,  in  his 
situation,  mental  agitation  would  be  fatal  to  him. 
"If,"  inquired  the  divine,  "I  gave  myself  up  to 
repose,  how  long,  gentlemen,  would  you  guarantee 
my  life?"  "Probably  six  years,"  answered  the 
doctors.  *'  And  if  I  continue  in  office  ?  "  "  Three 
years,  at  most."  "Your  servant,  gentlemen,"  he 
replied  ;  "  I  should  prefer  living  two  or  three  years 
in  doing  some  good  to  living  six'years  in  idleness." 
— Christian  Age. 

0600.  TIME,  Value  of.  One  morning,  when 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  busy  preparing  his  new 
paper  for  the  press  a  lounger  stepped  into  the  store 
and  spent  an  hour  or  more  looking  over  the  books, 
ftc.  Finally  taking  one  in  his  hand,  he  asked  the 
price.      "One  dollar."     "One  doUar!"  said  he. 
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**  Can't  vou  take  less  than  that  1 "  "  No,  indeed  ; 
that  is  the  price."  Another  hour  was  nearly  passed, 
when  the  lounger  said,  "  Is  Mr.  Franklin  at  home  ?  " 
"Yes,  he  is  in  the  printing-office."  "I  want  to 
ftee  him."  The  boy  immediately  informed  Mr. 
JFranldin  that  there  was  a  gentleman  in  the  store 
waiting  to  see  him.  Franklin  was  soon  behind  the 
counter,  when  the  lounger,  book  in  hand,  addressed 
him  thus,  "  Franklin,  what  is  the  lowest  you  can 
take  for  this  book  t "  "  One  dollar  and  a  quarter." 
*'  One  dollar  and  a  -quarter  I  Why,  your  boy  here 
said  I  could  have  it  for  one  dollar."  "  True,  said 
Franklin,  "  and  I  could  have  better  afforded  to  take 
a  dollar  than  to  have  been  taken  out  of  the  office." 
The  lounger  seemed  suiprised,  and  wishing  to  end 
the  parley  of  his  own  making,  said,  "  Gome,  Mr. 
Franklin,  what  is  the  lowest  you  can  take  for  it  I " 
"  One  doUar  and  a  half  ?  "  **  A  dollar  and  a  half  ! 
Why,  you  offered  it  yourself  for  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter!"  "Yes,"  said  Franklin,  "and  I  had 
better  have  taken  that  than  a  dollar  and  a  half 
now  1 "  The  lounger  paid  down  the  price  and 
went  about  his  business  (if  he  had  any),  and  Franklin 
returned  to  the  printing-office. 

5601.  TIME,  Value  of.  Mr.  W.  M.  F.  Bound 
relates  how,  in  1871,  being  engaged  in  a  series  of 
sketches  of  eminent  Frenchmen,  he  wrote  to  Carlyle, 
asking  for  the  name  of  an  authority,  and  requested 
a  single  line  to  be  enclosed  in  a  directed  envelope. 
In  reply  he  received  four  pages  of  valuable  informa- 
tion. Some  time  after,  Mr.  Round  was  in  London 
—or,  rather,  in  Cheyne  Row — and  saw  his  benefactor 
for  the  first  time.  He  was  in  company  with  a  friend 
who  knew  Carlyle,  and  who  told  him  that  Mr.  Round 
was  too  modest  and  grateful  to  trespass  on  his  time^ 
upon  which  Mr.  Carlyle  made  the  following  charac- 
teristic remark  : — "  No  man  can  trespass  on  my 
time  who  comes  for  anything,  or  who  can  take  any- 
thing of  use  away.  Only  those  who  come  for  the 
less  than  nothing  of  looking  at  me  are  unwelcome. 
Come  in." 

6602.  TIHE,  Value  of.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
wrote  to  Dr.  Hutton  for  information  as  to  the 
scientific  acquirements  of  a  young  officer  who  had 
been  under  his  instructions.  The  Doctor  thought 
he  could  not  do  less  than  answer  the  question 
verbally,  and  made  an  appointment  accordingly. 
Directly  Wellington  saw  him  he  said,  '*  I  am  ob- 
liged to  you,  Doctor,  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken. 

I^ fit  for  the  post  ? "     Clearing  his  throat,  Dr. 

Hutton  began,   "No  man  more  so;   I  can" 

"That's  quite  sufficient,"  said  Wellington;  "I 
know  how  valuable  your  time  is ;  mine,  just  now, 
is  equally  so.  I  wiU  not  detain  you  any  longer. 
Good-morning." 

6608.  TIME,  Value  of.  We  read  of  some  of  old 
who  wished  indueioM  utque  ad  mane-^for  a  truce 
until  morning.  "  All  my  possessions  for  a  moment 
of  time,"  said  the  dying  Queen  Elizabeth.  "  Doctor, 
I  will  give  you  half  of  what  I  am  worth,"  said  Vol- 
taire when  dying,  "  if  you  will  give  me  six  months' 
life."  "Sir,  you  cannot  live  six  weeks,"  replied 
the  physician.  "Then  I  shall  go  to  bell,"  said 
Voltaire  bitterly,  and  died.  "O  time  I  timet" 
said  one  of  rank,  "  i<  is  fit  thou  thouLdtt  strike  thy 
murderer  to  the  heart.  How  art  thou  fled  for  ever  I 
Oh  for  a  single  week  !  I  aak  not  for  years ;  though 
an  age  were  too  little  for  the  much  I  have  to  do." 

6604.  Time,  Value  of.    Melanchthon  noted  down 


the  time  lost  by  him  that  he  might  thereby  reaai- 
mate  his  industry  and  not  lose  an  hour.  An  Italian 
sculptor  put  over  his  door  an  inscription  intimating 
that  whosoever  remained  there  should  join  in  his 
labours.  "We  are  afraid,"  said  some  visitors  to 
Baxter,  "that  we  break  in  upon  your  time."  "To 
be  sure  you  do,"  replied  the  disturbed  and  blunt 
divine.  Time  was  the  estate  out  of  which  these 
great  workers,  and  all  other  workers,  carved  a  rich 
inheritance  of  thoughts  and  deeds  for  their  suc- 
cessors. — Smiles. 

6606.  TIME,  Value  ol  It  is  related  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  that  he  made  an  appointment  with 
a  city  dignitary  to  meet  at  a  certain  hour  on  Lon- 
don Bridge.  The  dignitary  was  five  minutes  late, 
and  finding  the  Duke  watch  in  hand  and  angry, 
pleaded,  "It  is  only  five  minutes,  your  grace." 
"Only  five  minutes!"  he  replied;  "five  minutes' 
unpunctuality  would  have,  before  now,  lost  me  a 
battle."  Next  time  the  city  magnate  took  care,  as 
he  thought,  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  When  the 
Duke  appeared  he  greeted  him  rather  triumphantly, 
"You  see,  your  grace,  I  was  five  minutes  before 
you  this  time."  "  Shows  how  little  you  know  time's 
value,"  said  the  old  Field  Marshal.  "I  am  here  to 
the  motnenL  I  cannot  afford  to  waste  five  minutes." 
— Sunday  at  Home, 

6606.  TIME,  why  lengthened.  A  venerable  lady 
was  once  asked  her  age.  "  Ninety-three,"  was  the 
reply.  "The  Judge  of  all  the  earth  does  not  mean 
that  I  shall  have  any  excuse  for  not  being  prepared 
to  meet  Him." 

6607.  TIME,  Worth  of  Every  country  that  has 
made  a  history  worth  reading  has  given  its  best 
pages  to  individual  acts  of  heroic  daring  and  dying 
for  its  defence  and  glory.  Ancient  Rome,  perhaps 
beyond  all  antecedent  nations,  studded  its  annals 
with  the  jewellery  of  these  actions.  .  .  .  And  no 
instance  of  individual  daring  seems  to  stand  out 
in  such  full  stature  of    heroism  as  the  feat  of 

Horatius Rome  was  crying  out,  in  the  agony 

of  the  moment,  not,  *'My  kingdom  for  a  horse  I" 
but,  "  My  kingdom  for  an  hour,  for  half  an  hour  ; 
for  just  time  enough  to  smite  this  bridge  from  its 
hutments  into  the  river."  It  was  a  great  price  to 
pay  for  a  score  of  minutes ;  but  the  brave  Roman 
at  the  far  end  of  the  bridge  did  not  hear  the  offer. 
He  thought  of  no  reward  but  Rome's  defence  as 
he  fronted,  with  dauntless  face,  the  head  of  the 
mailed  column  of  the  foe.  Between  the  blows  of 
his  broadsword  on  their  brazen  helms  he  heard  the 
blows  of  a  hundred  axes  at  the  other  end  of  the 
bridge ;  and  when  it  crashed  into  the  Tiber  his  work 
was  done.  He  sprang  into  the  river,  accoutred  as 
he  was,  and  made  red  streaks  in  its  foam  from 
his  bleeding  veins.  He  had  bought  for  Rome  the 
minutes  that  were  toorth  to  her  ai  century  of  the  time 
that  would  have  followed  if  he  had  not  held  the 
bridge  until  it  fell  before  the  on-rushing  foe. — Mihu 
BurritL 

6608.  TIMIDITY,  FataL  I  remember  very  well, 
when  I  first  went  out  to  Australia,  that  one  fine 
evening  a  little  bird  was  seen  to  be  following  the 
ship,  evidently  a  land- bird  driven  out  to  sea.  When 
the  little  thing  got  tired  it  tried  to  alight  on  some 
portion  of  the  rigging,  though  it  seemed  afraid  to 
do  sa  On  one  occasion  the  captain  stretched  forth 
his  hand  and  tried  to  take  hold  of  the  little  bird. 
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bot  it  eluded  bis  grasp  and  went  back  far  away  into 
tbe  darkness  of  the  night,  falling  npon  the  waves 
witbont  the  hope  of  rescue. — Thos,  Spurgeon, 

0609.  TITHE,  for  Christ  A  rich  merchant,  who 
waa  supporting  several  native  missionaries  in  India, 
was  asked  how  be  ooold  do  it  He  replied,  "At 
my  conversion  I  promised  to  give  away  a  certain 
part  of  what  bnsiness  brought  in  ;  and  every  year 
since  it  has  brought  me  in  about  double  what  it 
did  the  year  before ;  so  I  keep  on  multiplying  my 
gift  to  Christ's  cause." 

6610.  TITLES,  Uaelou.  Pitt,  in  ceasing  to  be 
tbe  great  Commoner,  veiled  his  superiority.  "  My 
friend,"  said  Frederick  of  Prussia  on  hearing  of 
it  *'  has  harmed  himself  by  accepting  a  peerage." 
*<  It  argues,"  said  the  King  of  Poland,  *'  a  senseless- 
ness to  glory  to  forfeit  the  futme  of  Pitt  for  any  title." 
His  popularity  vanished,  and  with  it  the  terror  of 
his  name. — LUtle*e  Hietorieal  Liffhts. 

6611.  TITLES,  Vain.  A  flatterer  one  day  com- 
plimented Alphonso  v.  in  the  following  words  : — 
"Sire,  you  are  not  only  a  king  like  others,  but  you 
are  also  the  brother,  the  nephew,  and  the  son  of  a 
king."  '*WeU,"  replied  the  monarch,  **v^uU  do 
aU  ikae  vain  titUe  prove  t  That  I  hold  the  crown 
from  my  ancestors,  without  ever  having  done  any> 
thing  to  deserve  it" 

6612.  TOLERANCE,  Extremo.  I  am  not  in  any 
sense  one  of  the  "  good  haters  ; "  on  the  contrary, 
my  weaknesses  all  verge  toward  an  excessive  toler- 
ance and  a  tendency  to  melt  off  the  outlines  of 
thinga — Oeorge  Eliot. 

6618.  TOLEBANCE,  misonderstood.  He  (Sailer, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Regensburg)  could  be  identi6ed 
with  no  party,  and  was  hated  by  each.  Napoleon 
prevented  his  promotion  at  one  time  by  assuring 
the  king  he  was  a  mere  hanger-on  to  the  Roman 
Court ;  the  Pope  refused  it  at  another  because  ho 
suspected  his  attachment  to  the  Church.  .  .  .  He 
was  one  of  the  mildest  and  most  tolerant  of  men—* 
mild  to  excess.  It  is  told' that  having  preached  one 
morning  near  Salzburg,  the  parish  dergyman  rose 
up  and  said  he  would  preach  himself  in  the  after- 
noon, as  Sailer  had  made  the  doore  of  heaven  too 
wide.  "Tou  are  excellent  at  bandages,"  said  one 
of  his  friends,  "but  a  bad  operator."  "Very 
possibly,"  he  replied ;  "  in  my  life  /  have  eeen  more 
woundi  healed  by  a  good  bandage  ihan  by  a  knife,** 
— Dr.  Stephenson. 

6614.  TOLEBATIOK,  Complete.  After  Emer- 
son's lecture  at  Middlebury  College,  Vermont  a 
minister  said  in  the  closing  prayer,  "We  beseech 
Thee,  O  Lord,  to  deliver  us  from  ever  hearing  any 
more  such  transcendental  nonsense  as  we  have  just 
listened  to  from  this  sacred  desk."  Emerson's  only 
remark  upon  the  suppliant  was,  that  he  seemed 
a  very  conscientious,  plain-spoken  man. — Moneure 
Conway. 

6616.  TOLERATION,  Oenaine.  Tolerance,  I  say, 
a  very  genuine  kind  of  tolerance :  he  (Luther)  dis- 
tinguishes what  is  essential,  and  what  is  not ;  the 
unessential  may  go  very  much  as  it  will.  A  com- 
plaint comes  to  him  that  such-and-such  a  Reformed 
Treacher  "will  not  preach  without  a  cassock." 
"  Well,'*  answers  Luther,  "  what  harm  will  a  cas- 
sock do  the  man?    Let  him  have  a  cassock  to 


preach  in  ;  let  him  have  three 
benefit  in  them." — Oariyle. 


casBocka  if  be  find 


6616.  TOLERATION,  HatuaL  A  Quaker,  after 
listening  to  Whitefield's  preaching,  came  ap  to  him, 
and  said,  "  Priend  George,  I  am  as  thoa  art.  I  axu 
for  brinsfing  all  to  the  life  and  power  of  tbe  ever- 
lasting Qod  ;  and  therefore  if  thou  wilt  not  quarrel 
with  me  about  my  hat,  I  will  not  quarrel  with  thee 
about  thy  gown." — J.  B,  Andrews. 


6617.  TOLERATION,  towards  lay  preadiing. 
"Yott  (Scotch  commissioners  and  Presbyterian 
clergy  after  Dunbar)  say  that  you  have  just  cause 
to  regret  that  men  of  dvil  employments  ahould  usurp 
the  calling  and  employment  of  the  ministry,  to  the 
scandal  of  the  Reformed  kirksi  Are  yon  troubled 
that  Christ  is  preached  ?  Is  preaching  so  exdnsivelv 
your  function  1  I  thought  the  Covenant  and  ^iose 
professors  of  it  could  have  l^een  willing  thai  an^ 
should  speak  good  of  the  name  of  Girisi  ;  if  not  it  is 
no  Covenant  of  Qod*s  approving."— CVoaupeA 

6618.  TO-MORROW,  never  cornea.  For  man? 
years  the  late  Alfred  de  Vigny  continued  slowly 
amassing  poetical  materials,  though  pabli&biag 
nothing,  and  murmuring  always,  like  Andrd  Chenier, 
"  Rien  n'est  fait  aujouM'hui,  tout  sera  fait  d£moxiC' 
"The  morrow  has  come,"  wrote  the  Journal  da 
D^bats,  in  recording  his  death, "  and  his  artist  hand? 
are  cold  in  the  grave." — Francis  Jacoae, 

6619.  TONGUE,  a  fire.  Just  before  crossing  the 
Hackensack  River,  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail- 
road, I  noticed  by  the  roadside  a  large  sign  bearing 
in  very  boldly  painted  letters  the  words,  "  Shnt  your 
ash-pan."  I  wondered  what  the  singular  and  im- 
pertinent counsel  meant,  when  in  a  moment  I  found 
the  train  on  a  long  low  wooden  bridge.  I  at  oncf 
saw  the  force  and  propriety  of  the  signboard  sugges- 
tion. Burning  coals  dropping  from  the  open  ash- 
pan  of  the  locomotive  might  destroy  the  bridge, 
interrupt  travel,  imperil  life,  and  cause  nnnaberless 
embarrassments  in  a  financial  way.  So  it  is  very 
important  that  the  faithful  engineer  heed  the  sign- 
board, "  Shut  your  ash-pan."  I  saw  in  the  admoni- 
tion a  reminder  of  the  words  of  James^  "  The  tongue 
is  afire." — Biblical  Museum, 

6620.  TONOTTE,  A  fiery.  Of  Dr.  Annealey  it  is 
recorded  that,  taking  ooffee  one  evening  at  an  hotel, 
he  heard  one  of  two  gentlemen  in  the  next  compart- 
ment swearing  violently  in  conversation  with  the 
other,  upon  which  he  rang  for  the  waiter  and 
ordered  a  glass  of  water.  When  brought  to  him 
he  said, "  Take  it  to  the  gentleman  in  the  next  box." 
The  gentleman  was  surprised,  and  said  be  bad 
ordered  no  such  thing.  "I  thought,**  said  the 
venerable  Doctor  gravely,  "to  cool  your  tongue 
after  the  fiery  language  you  have  been  uttering:" 

6621.  TONGUE,  an  inheritance.  Sir  William 
Williams,  when  on  circuit,'. with  more  talent  than 
wealth,  having  on  one  occasion  danced  with  a 
daughter  of  Watkin  Kyfiin,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  cf 
very  large  property,  he  succeeded  in  winning  the 
affections  of  the  lady,  who  was  an  only  child.  The 
father,  being  asked  to  consent  to  a  marriage,  sternly 
inquired,  "  What  have  yout"  The  young  lawyer 
replied,  "/  have  a  tongue  and  a  gown^"  He  ob- 
tained the  lady's  hand,  inherited  the  large  property, 
and  founded  the  distinguished  families  of  Wynn- 
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■taj,  Ponbedw,  and  Bddelwyddan. — Blaefi  Guide  to 
North  WaUi. 

6622.  TONGUE,  Command  of.  Leam  to  bold 
thy  tongue.  Five  words  cost  Zacbarias  forty  weeks* 
silence. — FulUr, 

5628.  TONOITE,  Control  ol  A  babbler,  being  at 
table  with  a  number  of  persons,  among  whom  was 
one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  expressed  his 
astonishment  that  a  man  so  wise  did  not  utter  a 
single  word.  The  sage  instantly  replied,  ^A  foU 
cannot  hold  hit  tongue" 

5624.  TONGUE,  Good  and  evil  of.  Xanthus, 
the  philosopher,  told  his  servant  that  on  the  morrow 
he  was  going  to  have  some  friends  to  dine,  and  told 
him  to  get  the  best  thing  he  could  find  in  the 
market  The  philosopher  and  his  guests  sat  down 
the  next  day  at  the  table.  They  had  nothing  but 
tongue— four  or  five  courses  of  tongue— tongue 
cooked  in  this  way,  and  tongue  cooked  in  that  way, 
and  the  philosopher  lost  his  patience,  and  said  to  his 
servant,  *' Didn't  I  tell  you  to  get  the  best  thing  in 
the  market  ? "  He  said,  <<  I  did  get  the  best  thing 
in  the  market*  Isn't  the  tongue  the  organ  of 
sociality,  the  organ  of  eloquence,  the  organ  of  kind- 
ness, the  organ  of  worship  ?  "  Then  Xanthus  said, 
**  To-morrow  I  want  you  to  get  the  worst  thing  in 
the  market"  And  on  the  morrow  the  philosopher 
sat  at  the  table,  and  there  was  nothing  there  but 
tongue — four  or  five  courses  of  tongue — ^tongue  in 
this  shape,  and  tongue  in  that  shape — and  the 
philosopher  again  lost  his  patience,  and  said,  *'  Didn't 
I  tell  you  to  get  the  worst  thing  in  the  market  ?  " 
The  servant  replied,  *'  I  did ;  for  isn't  the  tongue 
^  the  organ  of  blasphemy «  the  organ  of  defamation, 
the  organ  of  lying  ? " — Talmage. 

5626.  TONGUE,  Guard  over.  The  heights  and 
recesses  of  Mount  Taurus  are  said  to  be  much 
infested  with  eagles,  who  are  never  better  pleased 
than  when  they  pick  the  bones  of  a  crane.  Cranes 
are  prone  to  cackle  and  make  a  noise  (Isa.  xxxviii. 
14),  and  particularly  so  while  they  are  flying.  The 
sound  of  their  voices  arouses  the  eagles,  who  spring 
up  at  the  signal,  and  often  make  the  talkative  tra- 
vellers pay  dearly  for  their  impudent  chattering. 
The  older  and  more  experienced  cranes,  sensible  of 
their  besetting  foible  and  the  peril  to  which  it  ex- 
poses them,  take  care  before  venturing  on  the  wing 
to  pick  up  a  stone  large  enough  to  fill  the  cavity  of 
their  mouths,  and  consequenUy  to  impose  unavoid- 
able silence  on  their  tongues,  aud  thus  they  escape 
the  danger. 

6626.  TONGUE,  Minue  of.  I  saw  a  terrible 
fire  some  time  ago,  or  rather  I  saw  the  reflection  of 
it  in  the  sky ;  the  heavetfs  were  crimsoned  with  it 
It  burned  a  large  manufactory  to  the  ground,  and 
the  firemen  had  hard  work  to  save  the  buildings 
which  surrounded  it  They  poured  streams  of  water 
on  it  from  fifteen  engines,  but  it  licked  it  up,  and 
would  have  its  course  till  the  walls  gave  way.  That 
terrible  fire  was  kindled  by  a  farthing  rushlight  / 
Some  years  ago  I  saw  the  black  ashes  of  what  the 
night  before  was  a  cheerful  farm-yard,  with  its 
hay-ricks,  oom-stacks,  stables,  and  cow-sheds ;  and 
lying  about  upon  them  were  the  carcasses  of  a  number 
of  miserable  horses  and  bullocks  which  had  perished 
in  the  flames.  All  that  was  done  by  a  luetfer'tnaieh  I 
In  America  the  Indians  strike  a  wparh  from  a  flint 
and  steel,  and  sot  fire  to  the  dry  grass,  and  the  flames 


spread  and  spread  until  they  sweep  like  a  roaring 
torrent  over  prairies  as  large  as  England,  and  mea 
and  cattle  have  to  flee  for  their  lives.  ''Behold 
how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth  ! "  "  And 
the  tongue  it  afire  /  "  A  few  rash  Vfordt  will  set  a 
family,  a  neighbourhood,  a  nation,  by  the  ears; 
they  have  often  done  so.  Half  the  law-suits  and 
half  the  wars  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
tongue. — Jamet  BoUon, 

5627.  TONGUE,  Power  of  the.  When  George 
Stephenson,  Professor  Buckland,  and  Sir  William 
Follett  met  at  Sir  Robert  Peel's  table  at  Diaytoa 
in  1845  Stephenson  had  been  worsted  in  a  discus- 
sion by  the  Professor,  because,  though  he  was  sure 
of  his  facts,  he  had  no  power  of  expretting  hit  argu- 
mentt ;  but  when  Follett  came  to  the  rescue  Buck- 
land  succumbed.  Upon  George  Stephenson  being 
asked  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  whic£  was  the  greatest  of 
the  earl's  forces,  he  said,  **  1  used  to  think  the  eye 
of  a  maiden  to  bring  her  lover  to  her  side,  but  I 
now  place  tongue-power  first,  even  before  my  owa 
locomotives." 

662a  TONGUE,  Billing  the.  Socrates,  the  ec- 
clesiastical historiographer,  reports  a  story  of  one 
Pambo^  a  plain,  ignorant  man,  who  cnme  to  a 
learned  man,  and  desired  him  to  teach  him  some 
psalm  or  other.  He  began  to  road  unto  him  the 
Thirty-ninth  Psalm:  "I  said,  I  will  take  heed  to 
my  ways,  that  I  sin  not  with  my  tongue."  Having 
passed  this  first  verse,  Pambo  shut  the  book  and 
took  his  leave,  saying  that  he  would  go  and  leam 
tliat  point  first  When  he  had  absented  himself  for 
the  space  of  nine  months,  he  was  demanded  of  his 
reader  when  he  would  go  forward.  He  answered, 
that  he  bad  not  yet  learned  his  old  lesson ;  and  he 
gave  the  very  same  answer  to  one  that  asked  the 
like  question  forty-nine  years  after. — J^penoer, 

6629.  TBACT,  Xnflnenoo  ol  The  Rev.  W.  B. 
Crickmer,  of  Beverley,  who  had  the  honour  of 
planting  the  English  Church  in  British  Columbia, 
relates  that  one  day  one  of  the  employee  at  the 
Hudson  Bay  Fort,  Fort  Langley,  on  the  Fraser 
River,  showed  him  a  tract  There  was  no  one  in 
the  colony  then  (early  in  1859)  to  have  distributed 
the  Tract  Society's  tracts  but  himself,  as  he  was 
alone  in  the  field.  He  asked  the  man  where  he  got 
it  Htt  replied,  "  I  picked  it  up  out  of  the  Fraser, 
dried  it,  and  have  read  it  over  and  over  again,  and 
it  has  made  a  great  impression  upon  my  mind." 
The  only  rationid  way  of  accounting  for  it  is,  that 
it  was  one  of  the  thousands  of  tracts  which  the 
pioneer  scattered,  and  that  the  H.  B.  C.  employi 
had  picked  up  what  some  recidess  gold-miner  had 
"pitched  overboard"  out  of  his  canoe  or  boat 
The  tract  was  one  of  the  striking  productions  of  the 
Rev.  Canon  Ryle^  the  celebrated  tract*  writer ;  and 
its  title  was,  "Repent  or  Perish." — Denton. 

5680.  TRACTS,  a  test  A  New  England  sea- 
captain  who  visited  "India  beyond  the  Ganges" 
was  boarded  by  a  Malay  merchant,  a  man  of  con- 
siderable property,  and  asked  if  he  had  any  tracts 
he  could  part  with.  The  American,  at  a  loss  how 
to  account  for  such  a  singular  request  from  such  a 
man,  inquired,  "  Wliat  do  you  want  of  tracts  t  Ton 
cannot  read  a  word  of  them."  "  True,  but  I  have  a 
use  for  them  nevertheless.  Whenever  one  of  your 
countrymen  or  an  Englishman  calls  on  me  to  trade, 
I  fut  a  tract  in  hit  tony,  and  a'atch  him.    If  he 
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resdi  it  soberlj  and  with  interest,  I  infer  that  he 
will  not  dieat  me  ;  if  he  throws  it  aside  with  oon- 
tempt  or  a  profane  oath,  I  have  no  more  to  do  with 
him  ;  I  cannot  trust  him." 

5631.  TRACTS,  and  ths  Reformation.  It  has 
often  been  remarked  that  the  Reformation  oould 
not  have  been  carried  through  so  triumphantly  as 
it  was  had  it  not  been  for  the  invention  of  printing, 
but  few  are  probably  aware  of  how  large  a  number 
of  small  publications  were  put  in  circulation  by  the 
Kefonners,  and  written  by  themselves.  ''As  the 
only  original  and  authentic  records  of  the  Refor- 
mation," remarks  an  anonymous  writer  early  in 
the  present  century,  "  these  little  productions  have 
always  been  held  in  the  highest  reverence  and 
esteem  by  the  theologian  as  weU  as  the  historian,  and 
have  been  collected  with  avidity  and  at  a  consider- 
able  eipense.  Owing,  however,  to  the  remoteness  of 
the  time  of  their  puUication,  and  to  the  persecution 
that  some  of  them  experienced,  it  was  always  a  very 
difficult  task  to  bring  together  these  scattered  pro- 
ductions; and,  except  in  some  ancient  towns  in 
Germany  that  were  the  first  to  adopt  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  meet 
with  any  considerable  number  of  them." — Refor- 
motion  Anecdotet, 

668X  TRACTS,  Value  ot  Let  those  vko  despise 
tracts  remember  that  it  was  by  tracts  tAe  battle  of 
the  Reformation  was  fought  and  won.  Disdaining 
to  use  any  weapon  save  the  pen,  Luther  wss  pre- 
served from  committing  the  error  of  Zwinglius,  who 
fell  by  the  sword. — RefornuUion  AnecdoUL 

6683.  TRAININQ,  A  caittfoL  Miss  Martinean, 
an  authority  not  likely  to  err  in  the  way  of  enthu- 
siaam,  gives  us,  in  her  sketch  of  the  Duchess  of 
Kent,  an  anecdote  current  at  the  time,  which  illus- 
trates  the  carefulness  of  the  training  of  Queen 
Victoria  better  than  the  abstract  statement  that 
the  Princess  "  was  reared  in  as  much  honeatv  and 
care  about  money  matters  as  any  citizen's  child." 
Very  few  citizens'  children,  we  believe,  ever  were 
or  oould  be  so  rigidW  ffuarded  from  an  extra  shilling 
uf  expenditure.  *'  It  oecame  known  at  Tunbridge 
Wells  that  the  Princess  had  been  unable  to  buy  a 
box  at  the  Bazaar  because  she  had  spent  her  mon^. 
At  this  Bazaar  she  had  bought  presents  for  almost 
all  her  relations,  and  had  Isid  out  her  last  shilling, 
when  she  remembered  one  cousin  more,  and  saw 
a  box  priced  half-a-crown  which  would  suit  him. 
The  shop  people,  of  course,  placed  the  box  with 
the  other  purchases,  but  the  little  lady's  governess 
admonished  them  bv  saying,  '  No ;  yon  see  the 
Princess  has  not  got  the  money  ;  therefore,  of  course, 
she  cannot  buy  the  box.'  This  being  perceived, 
the  next  offer  was  to  lay  by  the  box  tiU  it  could  be 
purchased  ;  and  the  answer  was,  'Oh,  well,  if  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  do  that.'  On  quarter  day, 
before  seven  in  the  morning,  the  Princess  appeared 
on  her  donkey  to  claim  her  purchase." 

5684.  TRAININO,  appreciated.  When  Alex- 
ander the  Great  was  bom,  Philip,  his  father,  wrote 
to  Aristotle  in  these  words,  truly  worthy  of  a  king — 
**  Know  that  a  son  ii  bom  unto  as.  We  thank  the 
gods,  first,  for  their  excellent  gift,  and  secondly, 
that  it  is  bestowed  in  the  age  of  Aristotle,  who,  we 
trust,  will  render  him  a  son  worthy  of  his  father  and 
a  prince  worthy  of  Macedonia." 

5686.  TBAIHINO,  dMi&id  nnneoenary  in  Ghrii- 


tian  life.  A  little  boy  asked  his  father  why  he 
didn't  go  to  Sunday-school,  prayer-meeting;  &c 
"Oh,"  said  he,  Tm  'sUblished;  no  need  of  rav 
going."  A  few  days  after  that  thej  were  out  with 
a  horse  and  cart,  hauling  wood,  and  when  they 
came  to  a  hill  the  hone  would  not  pull ;  and  after 
all  efforts  had  failed  to  get  him  to  pull,  the  father 
asked  the  boy,  '*  What  do  you  think  is  the  matter ! ' 
The  boy  answered,  "Oh,  he's  'staUished,  father."— 
Family  Oirde. 

5686.  TRAININO,  EffseU  of.  *'  Ton  charge  me 
fifty  sequins,"  said  the  Venetian  nobleman  to  the 
sculptor, ."  for  a  bust  that  cost  yon  only  ten  days' 
Ubonr."  "You  forget,"  said  the  artist,  "that  I 
have  been  thirty  yean  learning  to  make  tiiat  but 
in  ten  daya" — Smila. 

6687.  TRAININO,  Ood's  prooess  in.  Did  you 
ever  pass  by  a  church  where  the  prooess  of  tmung 
was  going  on  t  Do  yon  recollect  passing  fay  this 
chnron  when  this  organ  was  being  toned?  One 
note  was  taken  as  a  comparison  note ;  and  the  next 
one,  being  put  down,  began  to  sqneak  in  the  grest- 
est  disconi.  Then  it  was  subjected  to  a  series  of 
tappings  and  knockings,  when  it  came  np,  and  came 
up,  and  came  up,  until  at  last  it  was  brought  into 
a  perfect  blending.  Then  the  next  was  taken,  and 
that  began  away  off^  and  came  np  screaming  like  a 
child  dragged  to  its  parent,  and  gndually  was  sub- 
dued, and  finally  was  all  right.  And  if  I  thought 
onoe,  I  thought  a  thousand  times,  when  this  oigan 
was  bmng  put  up,  "  Well,  that  is  just  like  me.  The 
Lord  is  bringing  me  into  accord  in  that  way,  and  I 
scream  when  I  begin,  but  work  np  to  a  tonefal 
stote  at  \aat"-^Beeeher. 

5688.  TRAININO,  ReligiOOi.  "  It  is  already  a 
bard  case  for  me,"^the  Queen  says^  when  she  speaks 
of  the  pressure  of  puUio  business  which  prevented 
her  from  giving  to  the  little  Princess-Royal  all  the 
attention  she  wished,  "  that  my  oocupationB  prevent 
me  from  being  with  her  when  she  says  her  prayera** 
And  we  may  quote  entire  the  note  of  instructions 
in  respect  to  religions  training  whidi  the  young 
mother  of  twenty-five  put  down  for  the  goidaxice  <rf 
her  deputies  in  this  important  work : — "  I  am  quite 
clear  that  she  should  be  taught  to  have  great  rever- 
ence for  God  and  for  religion,  but  that  she  should 
have  the  feeling  of  devotion  and  love  whidi  our 
Heavenly  Father  encourages  His  earthly  cbildrsn 
to  have  for  Him,  and  not  one  of  fear  and  trembling ; 
and  that  the  thoughts  of  death  and  an  after-lSe 
should  not  be  presented)  in  an  alarming  and  for- 
bidding view,  and  that  she  should  be  made  to  know 
<u  yft  no  difference  of  creeds." 

5689.  TRAININO,  Severity  oil  Alexander  him- 
self related  afterwards  that  this  Leonidas  (his  pre- 
ceptor), in  their  joumeys  together,  used  frequently 
to  look  into  the  tranks  where  his  bed  and  elothes 
were  laid,  in  order  to  see  if  Olympias,  his  mother, 
had  not  put  something  snpeifinous  into  them,  whidi 
might  administer  to  delicacy  and  luxury. — ReUm, 

66i0.  TRAN80RE8BI0N,  A  sisgle.  One  wheel 
broken  in  the  machinery  will  render  the  wliole  in- 
efficient; one  breakage  of  a  stave  in  the  ladder 
mav  make  it  unfit  for  nfe  and  full  use ;  one  piece  of 
rail  displaced  on  the  railway  may  result  in  fearful 
disaster ;  one  inch  of  wive  out  out  of  the  telegraph 
would  prevent  the  use  of  all  the  rest,  whatever  its 
extent ;  one  f ailnie  in  any  law  of  natate  may  go  on 
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producing  other  failures  ad  infinitum.  So  the  trans- 
gression of  but  one  law  of  God  ;  it  is  ruinous  to  the 
soul ;  it  leads  on  to  innumerable  transgressions ;  it 
▼iolates  the  whole  code. — Bate. 

6641.  TRANSGRESSIONS,  how  to  be  met.  It 
was  enough  for  Scipio  Af ricanus,  when  charged  with 
peculation  of  the  public  funds,  on  one  day  to  men- 
tion the  illustrious  services  he  had  rendered  his 
country,  and  on  the  next  but  to  say,  "  It  was  on 
this  yery  day  I  fought  bravely  for  you  against 
Hannibfd  and  gained  a  glorious  victory ; "  but  we 
have  no  merits  like  these  to  plead  when  the  sense 
of  sin  is  upon  us  and  charge  of  transgression  rings 
io  our  ears.  No  I  And  yet  there  is  a  victory  we  can 
plead  even  then ;  not  our  own,  but  Christ's.  And 
the  illustrious  service  that  Christ  has  conferred  on 
humanity  is  this,  that  no  man  may  stand  without  a 
plea  even  in  that  Jiour  of  condemncUion  and  of  shame. 
—A 

5642.  TRANSGRESSORS,  All  are.  PalsBologus 
was  urged  to  accept  the  judgment  of  God  in  the 
fiezy  proof  of  the  ordeaL  it  was  incumbent  on  him 
to  bear  a  red-hot  ball  of  iron  three  times  from  the 
altar  to  the  rails  of  the  sanctuary  without  artifice 
and  without  injury.  He  eluded  the  dangerous 
experiment  with  sense  and  pleasantry.  "I  am  a 
soldier,*'  said  he^  "  and  will  boldly  enter  the  lists 
with  my  accusers;  but  a  lajrman,  a  tinner  like 
myself,  is  not  endowed  with  the  gift  of  miracles. 
Tour  piety,  most  holy  prelate,  may  deserve  the 
interposition  of  Heaven,  and  from  your  hands  I 
will  receive  the  fiery  globe  and  the  pledge  of  my 
innocence."  The  Archbishop  started,  the  Emperor 
smiled,  and  the  absolution  or  pardon  of  Michael 
was  approved  by  new  rewards  and  new  services. — 
Qibb<m  {condensed). 

5643.  TRANSUBSTANTIATION,  Absurdity  of. 
Badby  was  a  really  great  man.  ...  *'  If  a  priest," 
be  said,  *'can  by  his  word  make  God,  there  will 
be  twenty  thousand  gods  in  England  at  one  time. 
Moreover,  I  cannot  conceive  how,  when  Christ  at 
the  last  supper  broke  one  piece  of  bread,  and  gave 
a  portion  to  each  of  His  disciples,  the  piece  of  bread 
could  remain  whole  and  entire  as  before,  or  that  Ife 
then  hdd  His  own  body  in  His  hand.**  .  .  .  When 
he  appeared  the  last  time  before  the  Court  and  was 
again  questioned  as  to  the  nature  of  the  elements  in 
the  Eucharist,  he  said,  that  "  in  the  sight  of  God 
the  Duke  of  York,"  to  whom  he  bow^,  "or  any 
child  of  Adam,  was  of  higher  value  than  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Altar."  .  .  .  Badby  died  a  moral  hero ; 
if  any  man  was  ever  a  martyr  for  his  opinians,  he 
was  one.:— Dean  Hook. 

6644.  TRANSUBSTANTIATION,  Abfnrdity  Of. 

"Ton  know  Father  O'Shaughnessy,  the  parish 
priest ! "  "  Yes,  your  riverence."  ••  Will  yon  carry 
a  message  to  him  for  me?"  '*To  be  sure,  your 
riverenoe."  "Well,  take  Gideon  Onseley's  compli- 
ments to  the  reverend  father,  and  ask  him  can  he 
make  a  fly — one  of  those  little  things  buzzing  about 
onr  ears."  "  It's  no  use,  your  riverenoe,"  s^d  two 
or  three  at  once.  ''Shure,  we  know  he  couldn't" 
''What  1  is  it  Father  O'Shaughnessy,  the  parish 
priest,  cannot  make  one  of  these  little  flies?" 
'*Och,  and  sbure,  he  could  do  nothing,  he  could 
do  nothing  of  the  kindl"  several  voices  good- 
hmnonredly  shouted.  "Ah,  then,  gentlemen,  if 
yon'rs  sure  he  couldn't  make  a  little  fly  out  of  a 
bit  of  day,  bow  oonid  he  make  the  Blessed  Saviour 


out  of  a  bit  of  bread  f "    "  True  for  your  riverence," 
several  said  gravely. — Rev.  W.  Arthur,  M.A. 

6646.  TRANSUBSTANTIATION,  Absurdity  of. 
It  is  related  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  that  being,  when 
very  young,  at  Newhall,  in  Essex,  the  seat  of  Mary, 
afterwards  Queen,  and  walking  near  the  chapel 
with  Lady  Anne  Wharton,  she  observed  her  com- 
panion, as  they  passed,  bow  to  the  elements  on  the 
altar.  Affecting  surprise  at  the  motion  of  her  friend, 
she  asked,  *'  Is  the  Lady  Mary  in  the  chapel  ? " 
"  No^"  replied  her  companion  ;  '*  I  bend  to  Him  who 
made  us  all"  "How  is  that?"  retorted  Jane. 
"  Can  He  be  there  who  made  us  all,  and  yet  the 
baker  made  him  ?  " 

6646.  TRANSUBSTANTIATION,  Folly  of.  The 
absurdity  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was 
once  strikingly  exemplified  during  the  examination 
of  a  young  Chinese  convert  by  a  Romish  missionary. 
**  How  many  Gods  are  there  ?  "  asked  the  Catholic 
priest  ''  None,  sir,"  answered  the  humble  disciple. 
"  None  I  none  /  "  exclaimed  the  priest.  "  Why,  have 
I  not  always  told  yon  there  is  one?"  "Yes,  sir," 
replied  the  new  convert ;  *'  but  you  know  I  ate  it 
yesterday  I " 

6647.  TRANSUBSTANTIATION,  Orosfl  concep- 
tion ol  On  an  altar  at  Worms  is  to  be  seen  a 
picture  in  which  the  Virgin  throws  Jesus  in  the 
hopper  of  a  mill,  while  from  the  side  he  issues, 
changed  into  little  morsels  of  bread,  with  which  the 
priests  feed  the  people.—/.  Ulsradi. 

6648.  TRANSUBSTANTIATION,  tested.  A 
Protestant  lady  married  a  Roman  Catholic,  on  con- 
dition he  would  never  use  any  attempts  to  induce 
her  to  embrace  his  religion.  Acconiingly,  after 
their  marriage,  he  abstained  from  conversing  with 
her  on  those  religious  topics  which  he  knew  would 
be  disagreeable.  He  employed  the  Romish  priest, 
however,  who  often  visited  the  family  to  instil  his 
popish  notions  into  her  mind.  But  she  remained 
unmoved,  particularly  on  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation. At  length  the  husband  fell  ill,  and 
during  his  afiUction  was  recommended  by  the  priest 
to  receive  the  holy  sacrament.  The  wife  particu- 
larly requested  that  she  might  prepare  the  wafer 
and  wine  for  the  solemnity  by  the  next  day.  She 
did  so,  and  on  presenting  them  to  the  priest  said, 
"These,  sir,  you  wish  me  to  understand,  will  be 
changed  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  after 
von  have  consecrated  them  ?  "  '*  Most  certainly," 
he  replied.  '*Then,  sir,"  she  rejoined,  "it  Mrill  not 
be  possible,  after  the  consecration,  for  them  to  do> 
any  harm  to  the  worthy  partakers;  for,  says  our 
Lord,  'My  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is 
drink  indeed,  and  he  that  eateth  me  shall  live  hy 
me.'"  *' Assuredly,"  answered  the  priest,  ^^ihey 
cannot  do  harm  to  the  foorihy  receivers,  but  must 
communicate  great  good."  'Ae  ceremony  was  pro- 
ceeded with,  the  bread  and  wine  were  consecrated, 
the  priest  was  about  to  take  and  eat  the  bread  ; 
but  the  lady  begged  pardon  for  interrupting  him, 
adding,  "  I  mixed  a  Uttle  arsenic  with  the  bread, 
sir;  but  as  it  is  now  truly  changed  into  the  real 
body  of  Christ,  it  cannot,  of  course,  do  you  any 
hann."  The  principles  of  the  priest^  however,  were 
not  sufficiently  firm  to  enable  him  to  eat  it  Con- 
fused, ashamed,  and  irritated,  he  left  the  house,  and 
never  more  ventured  to  enforce  on  the  lady  th» 
absurd  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
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6€4d.  TBEABUBE.  in  heaveiL  In  oider  to  get 
«t  the  best  piece  in  the  artisVs  collection  the  Friuoe 
ordered  "  Firo  1 "  to  be  cried  in  the  neighbourhood. 
At  the  first  sound  of  alarm  the  artist  abruptly 
left  the  Prince,  and  seised  his  darling — ^his  Titian. 
The  alarm  was  a  false  one.  but  the  object  of  the 
Prince  was  answered.  What  loss,  what  gain, 
would  affect  you  most  T  "  Where  thy  treasure  is^ 
there  will  thy  heart  be  also." — CkrUUttn  Age, 

5660.  mEASUBE,  in  heaven.  Paulinus,  when 
be  was  told  that  the  Groths  had  sacked  Nola  and 
plundered  him  of  all  he  had,  lifted  up  his  eyas  to 
heaven  and  said,  ''Lord,  Thon  knowist  where  I 
have  laid  up  my  treasure." 

6661.  TREASURE,  in  heaTOL  John  Newton 
one  day  visited  a  good  woman  in  deep  affliction. 
A  fire  had  destroyed  her  house  and  proper^.  He 
said  to  her,  '*  Madam,  I  give  yon  Joy.*'  She 
seemed  surprised.  "  What !  give  me  joy  at  the 
destruction  of  my  property  t"  "No^  Madam.  I 
give  you  joy  that  ffou  have  a  trtature  bej/ond  Ute 
rtadi  of  jwmtM — ^that  you  have  a  better  and  a 
more  enduring  substance  in  heaven." 

6662.  TBEABT7RE,  niiplaoed.  To  set  the 
heart  on  the  creature  is  to  set  a  diamond  in  lead, 
or  to  luek  coalii  in  a  cabinet  and  throw  jewels  into 
a  cellar. — BUhop  Beynolde. 

6666.  TREASURE,  Tha  Chrittlan't.  There  is 
a  saying  in  Plutarch  recorded  of  a  rich  Roman 
(Crassus),  that  "be  did  not  think  that  man  rich 
who  knew  all  that  he  had."  Truly  in  this  man's 
account  a  Christian  is  truly  rich  ;  be  hath  laid  up 
more  treasure  than  himself  knows  of ;  yet,  although 
a  Christian  knows  not  how  much  he  bath,  yet  he 
shall  lose  none ;  it  is  safe,  being  laid  up  in  heaven ; 
every  star  is  as  a  seal  set  upon  the  treasure-door. — 
Bishop  Ifopkint. 

6664.  TREASURE,  wmted  and  nnproduotlTeL 
In  a  cellar  of  the  Julius  Tower  at  Spandau,  the 
grim  prison-fortress  associated  with  so  many 
thrilling  episodes  in  Prussian  political  history,  lies 
a  mighty  treasure  of  coined  gold,  equivalent  in 
value  to  six  millions  of  poimds  sterling,  laid  aside 
from  Germany's  gains  by  the  1870-1  war  as  a 
provision  of  bard  cash  wherewith  to  defray  the 
mobilisation  and  preliminary  expenses  of  the  next 
campaign  undertaken  by  the  Empire.  This  enor- 
mous reserve  fund  is  absolutely  unproductive,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  cost  the  German  nation  half 
its  total  amount  in  foregone  interest  since  it  was 
first  lodged  in  its  subterranean  repository. 

6666.  TREASURES,  Clinging  to,  in  death.    A 

gentleman  of  mv  congregation,  whose  wife  was 
nnited  to  the  church,  although  regular  in  his 
attendance,  and  apparently  in  affluent  dreum- 
stances,  yet  was  very  reluctant  to  aid  any  of  the 
charities  connected  with  the  church.  At  length  his 
end  approached,  and  I  was  sent  for  to  offer  him  the 
consoli^ions  of  religion  as  he  lay  dying.  What  was 
m^  surprise,  after  having  conversed  and  prayed 
iJInth  him,  to  find  that  he  was  unwilling  to  tidce  my 
liand,  muttering  that  he  knew  he  had  not  done  what 
was  right  in  reference  to  the  support  of  religion,  but 
intended  to  amend  1  He  then  requested  me  to  say 
what  I  thought  would  become  of  him.  How  could 
I  reply,  but  by  exhorting  him  to  repent,  and  reliu-  { 
quishing  all  thongfaU  of  a  worldly  natore^  to  betake  | 


himself  to  the  sacrifice  and  mediation  of  the  Son  of 
God  for  pardon,  safety,  and  salvation  in  that  worid 
which  he  was  to  all  appearance  soon  about  tc 
enter  t  He  gazed  at  me  with  a  look  of  disappoint- 
ment Upon  a  hint  to  inquire  into  his  thoughts,  I 
questioned  him  very  pointedly,  and,  to  my  astcnifth- 
ment  and  horror,  he  reluctantly  dtsdoeed  Uie  fact 
that,  while  thus  seemingly  about  to  breathe  hit 
last,  his  hands  were  under  the  bedclothes  graaping 
the  heye  of  hit  cabinet  and  trea^uret,  lest  they  should 
be  taken  from  him  1 — LetfchUd  {abridgeii). 

6666.  TREASURES,  False  leeniitj  ot  Tbt 
Bucaniers  were  wont  to  hide  their  plunder,  with 
manv  superstitious  solemnities,  in  the  desert  islands 
and  keys  which  they  frequented.  The  most  cmel  of 
mankind  are  often  the  most  superstitious  ;  and  those 
pirates  are  said  to  have  recourse  to  a  horrid  ritual 
in  order  to  secure  an  unearthly  guardian  to  thdr 
treasures.  They  killed  a  negro  or  Spaniard,  and 
buried  him  with  the  treasure,  believing  that  h» 
spirit  would  haunt  the  spot  and  terrify  away  all 
intmdera— 5»r  Walter  SeoU, 

6667.  TREASURES,  in  heaven.     Mi«  G 

was  one  day  visiting  an  aged  man,  a  friend  of  her 
father,  and  one  who  was  associated  with  him  in 
early  Ufe.  Though  differing  widely  in  sentiment, 
the  two  old  men  still  felt  a  deep  interest  in  each 

other.    Mr.  S had  been  one  of  those  who  ma 

after  the  world  and  overtake  it  All  that  it  can  give 
he  had  obtained.  Now  he  inquired  of  the  state  of  iiis 
friend,  whom  he  knew  to  be  in  circnmstanoes  of  far 
less  external  comfort  than  himself.  As  he  listened 
to  the  story  of  his  patienoe  in  suffering,  and  of  the 
cheerfulness  with  which  he  oould  look  forward, 
either  to  a  longer  pilgrimage  in  this  world  or  to 
the  hour  of  death,  his  conscience  applied  tlie  unex- 
pressed reproach,  and  he  exclaimed,  **  Yes,  yes ;  yon 
wonder  I  cannot  be  as  quiet  and  h^py  too ;  but 
think  of  the  difference--4ie  is  going  to  his  trea- 
sure, and  I — I  must  leave  mine."— ^aiiuia|f^aeAoe2 
Chrcniele. 

6666.  TREASURES,  Incorraptible.  During  the 
reign  of  King  Munbaz  there  happened  to  be  a  most 
grievous  famine.  The  people  had  parted  with  their 
all,  and  were  in  the  utmost  distresa  The  King, 
touched  by  their  affliction,  ordered  his  Minister  to 
expend  the  treasures  which  he  and  his  ancestors 
had  amassed  in  the  purchase  of  com  and  other 
necessaries  of  life,  and  to  distribute  them  amongst 
the  poor  and  needy.  The  King's  brothers,  who 
were  not  of  a  very  generous  disposition,  grieved  to 
see  such  vast  sums  of  money  expended,  reproached 
him  with  want  of  economy.  ''Thy  forebtthera," 
said  they,  "took  care  to  add  to  the  treasuree  which 
their  ancestors  had  left  them,  but  thou — ^thou  not 
only  dost  not  add,  but  dost  squander  what  they  have 
left  thee."  "  Tou  are  mistaken,  my  dear  bretiiren," 
replied  the  generous  King ;  /  too  preserve  treonerei, 
as  did  my  ancestors  before  me.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  this ;  they  preserved  earthly  but  I  heavenly 
treasures ;  they  preserved  gold  and  silver,  bat  I  have 

preserved  lives, ' 

• 

6669.  TREASURES,  Loit.  Xost  treasures  give 
a  sense  of  comfort  ever  to  have  possessed  theoL 
Said  a  man,  **  I  have  forgotten  more  Latin  than  you 
ever  knew. "  In  order  to  lose  a  thing  rou  must  have 
had  it  Said  a  man,  '*  I  once  had  the  venr  finest 
diamond  ever  known,  and  I  have  lost  it"    Xes^  he 
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has  lost  the  diamond,  but  he  has  not  lost  the  joy  of 
it.  To  have  had  losses  is  a  satisfaction.  It  is  in 
human  nature  to  magnify  a  loss  by  magnifying  the 
thing  lost — Oeorge  Vawton, 

6660.  TBEASUBES,  Kan's  care  ol  M.Foscne, 
the  French  millionaire  miser,  in  order  to  make  sure 
of  his  treasures,  dug  a  cave  in  his  wine-cellar  so 
laige  and  deep  that  he  could  go  down  with  a  ladder. 
At  the  entrance  was  a  door  with  a  spring-lock, 
which,  on  shutting,  would  fasten  of  itself.  After  a 
time  he  was  missing ;  search  was  made  for  him,  but 
to  no  purpose.  At  last  his  house  was  sold.  The 
purchaser,  beginning  to  rebuild  it,  discovered  a  door 
in  this  cellar,  and  going  down,  found  him  lying  dead 
on  the  ground,  with  a  Candlestick  near  him ;  and 
on  searching  further,  discovered  the  vast  wealth 
which  he  hiKl  amassed.  He  went  into  the  cave, 
and  the  door  by  some  accident  shutting  after  him, 
he  perished  for  want  of  food.  Thus  died  this 
avaricious  wretch  in  the  midst  of  the  treasure 
which  he  had  heaped  together. 

6661.  TBEASUBES,  MMsnre  oL  An  ambassador 
of  ancient  Sp^in  was  taken  to  see  the  precious  trea- 
Aures  of  Venice,  which  were  kept  in  guarded  custody 
in  the  Palace  of  St  Mark.  The  Spaniard  began  to 
grope  among  the  chests  and  cabinets  as  if  to  find 
the  bottom.  On  being  asked  what  he  was  doing, 
he  said  he  wanted  to  compare  their  wealth  witii 
that  of  the  king,  his  master.  '*  His  chests,"  said  he, 
**  excel  yours,  for  you  cannot  reach  the  bottom. 
They  are  the  precious  gold  and  silver  mines  of 
Mexico  and  Peru." 

6662.  TSEASTJBES,  Vanity  o£.  *'I  have  slain 
the  princes  of  men,"  said  Azsud  ad  Dowlah,  ''and 
have  laid  waste  the  palaces  of  kings.  I  have  dis- 
persed them  to  the  east  and  scattered  them  to  the 
west,  and  now  the  grave  calls  me  and  I  must  go  ! " 
And  he  died  with  the  frequent  exclamation,  "What 
livaHs  my  wealth  f  My  empire  is  departing  from 
lae ! "  When  Mahmoud,  the  great  Gasenevide, 
was  dying  of  consumption  in  his  Palace  of  Happi- 
ness, he  ordered  that  all  his  treasures  should  be 
brought  out  to  amuse  him.  They  were  laid  before 
him — silk  and  tapestry,  jewels,  vessels  of  silver  and 
gold,  coffers  of  money,  the  spoik  of  the  nations  whom 
he  had  plundered  :  it  was  the  spectacle  of  a  whole 
day;  but  pride  yielded  to  the  stronger  feeling  of 
^ture,  Mahmoud  recollected  that  he  was  in  his 
mortal  sickness,  and  wept  and  moralised  upon  the 
vanity  of  the  world. — Souikey, 

6663.  TRIAL,  borne  for  Christ's  saka  Mrs. 
Sherwood  relates  that,  pained  at  seeing  Henry 
Martyn  completely  prostrated  by  his  tormentor, 
Sabat,  the  apostate,  she  exclaimed,  *'  Why  subject 
yourself  to  all  this  !  Rid  yourself  of  this  Sabat  at 
oncei"  He  replied,  "Not  if  his  spirit  were  ten 
times  more  acrimonious  and  exasperating."  Then, 
smiling  in  his  gentle,  winning  manner,  he  pointed 
upwards,  and  whispered  in  low  but  earnest  tones, 
**  For  Him:* 

6664.  TRIALS,  Inflnenoe  of.  It  u  the  rough 
toorh  that  pUishiM,  '  Look  at  the  pebbles  on  the 
fehore !  Far  inland,  where  some  arm  of  the  sea 
thrusts  itself  deep  into  the  bosom  of  the  land,  an4 
expanding  into  a  salt  loch,  lies  girdled  by  the 
mountains,  sheltered  from  the  storms  that  agitate 
tlie  deep,  the  pebbles  on  the  beach  are  rough,  not 
beautiful ;  angular,  not  rounded.    It  is  where  long 


white  lines  of  breakers  roar,  and  the  rattling  shingle 
is  rolled  about  the  strand,  that  its  pebbles  are 
rounded  and  poUshed.  As  in  nature,  as  in  the  arts, 
so  in  g»ce  ;  it  is  rough  treatment  that  gives  souls 
as  weU  as  stones  their  lustre ;  the  more  the  diamond 
is  cut,  the  brighter  it  sparkles ;  and  in  what  seems 
hard  dealing,  their  God  has  no  end  in  view  but  to 
perfect  His  people's  graces.  Our  Father,  and  kindest 
of  fathers.  He  afflicts  not  willingly;  He  sends 
tribulations,  but  hear  Paul  tell  their  purpose : 
"Tribulation  worketh  patience,  patience  experi- 
ence, experience  hope." — ChUhric 

6666.  TRIALS,  Our  pzlde  amid.  When  a  man's 
pride  is  thoroughly  subdued  it  is  like  the  sides  of 
Mount  Etna.  It  was  terrible  while, the  eruption 
lasted  and  the  lava  flowed  ;  bat  when  that  is  past* 
and  the  lava  is  turned  into  soil,  it  grows  vineyards 
and  olive-trees  up  to  the  very  topi — Beeeher, 

6666.  TRIALS,  Orerooming.  Pleopidas,  hearing 
that  his  enemy  was  oominff  to  give  him  battle  with 
double  the  number  of  soldiers  that  he  possessed 
himself,  replied  to  his  informant,  "So  much  the 
better  for  us  ;  we  ehall  heat  $o  many  the  more."  So 
should  the  Christian  view  the  trials  and  sorrows  of 
this  life,  be  they  never  so  many ;  through  Christ 
they  may  all  be  overcome. — New  Handbook  of 
lUuttrtUion, 

6667.  TRIALS,  Support  In.  A  poor  but  worthy 
inhabitant  of  Paris  once  went  to  the  bishop  with  a 
heart  almost  overwhelmed.  "Father,"  said  he, 
with  the  most  profound  humility,  "  I  am  a  sinner  ; 
I  feel  that  I  am  a  sinner  ;  but  it  is  against  my  will. 
Every  hour  I  ask  for  light  and  humbly  pray  for 
faith,  but  still  I  am  overwhelmed  with  doubts. 
Surely  if  I  were  not  despised  of  God,  He  would  not 
leave  me  to  struggle  thus  with  the  adversary  of 
souls."  The  bishop  thus  consoled  his  sorrowing 
son — "  The  King  of  France  has  two  castles  in  diffe- 
rent situations,  and  sends  a  commander  to  each  of 
them.  The  castle  of  Montleberry  stands  in  a  place 
remote  from  danger,  far  inland,  but  the  castle  of 
La  Rochelle  is  on  the  coast,  where  it  is  liable  to 
continual  sieges.  Now,  which  of  the  two  com- 
manders, think  you,  stands  the  highest  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  King,  the  commander  of  La  Rochelle 
or  he  of  Montlelwrry  ? "  "Doubtless,"  said  the 
poor  man,  "  the  King  valuee  him  the  moei  who  hae 
the  hardut  tatk  and  bravee  the  greateet  dangere," 
"  Thou  art  rights"  replied  the  bishop.  "And  now 
apply  this  matter  to  thy  case  and  mine;  for  my 
heart  is  like  the  castle  of  Montleberry,  and  thine 
like  that  of  La  Rochelle."— ^i6/iea{  Miueum. 

6668.  TRIALS,  the  oommon  lot  Some  time 
ago^  as  a  gentleman  was  passing  over  one  of  the 
extensive  downs  in  the  west  of  England,  about 
mid-day,  where  a  large  flock  of  sheep  was  feeding, 
and  observing  the  shepherd  sitting  by  the  roadside, 
preparing  to  eat  his  dinner,  he  stopped  his  horse, 
and  entered  into  conversation  with  him  to  this 
effect : — "  Well,  shepherd,  you  look  cheerful  and 
contented,  and  I  dare  say  have  very  few  cares  to 
vex  you.  I,  who  am  a  man  of  pretty  large  property, 
cannot  but  look  at  such  men  as  you  with  a  kind  of 
envy."  "Why,  sir,"  replied  the  shepherd,  "'tis 
true  I  have  not  troubles  like  yours ;  and  I  could 
do  well  enough,  was  it  not  for  that  black  ewe  that 
vou  see  yonder  amongst  my  flock.  I  have  often 
begged  my  master  to  kill  or  sell  her ;  but  he  won*t 
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ihoagh  she  is  the  plagae  of  my  life  ;  for  no  lOoneT 
do  I  flit  down  to  look  at  my  book  or  take  up  my 
wallet  to  get  my  dinner  bat  away  ahe  lets  off 
OA-er  the  down,  and  the  rest  follow  her  ;  so  that  I 
have  many  a  weary  step  after  them.  There  yoa 
see  she's  off,  and  they  are  all  after  her  ! "  *'  Ah, 
friend/' 'Said  the  gentleman  to  the  shepherd  before 
be  started,  "  I  see  every  man  has  a  black  ewe  in 
his  flock  to  plague  him  as  well  as  I ! " 

6669.  TRIALS,  Uie  ot  Man  is  the  iron  and 
Grod  is  the  smith  ;  and  we  are  always  either  in  the 
forge  or  on  the  anviL  God  is  shaping  us  for  higher 
things. — Beeeher, 

6670.  TRIALS,  to  be  pmadd  through.  When 
In  Madeira  I  rose  early  one  morning,  hoping  to 
reach  the  summit  of  a  certain  mountain,  to  gaze 
upon  a  magnificent  scene  and  enjoy  the  balmy  air. 
I  had  a  servant  with  me,  and  we  had  got  up  some 
two  thousand  feet,  when  a  thick  mist  was  seen 
descending  upon  us,  quite  obscuring  the  whole  face 
of  the  heavens,  and  I  thought  we  hMl  no  chance  left 
but  at  once  to  retrace  our  steps.  But  as  the  dond 
came  nearer  my  guide  ran  on,  penetrating  the  mist 
and  calling  to  me  ever  snd  anon,  "  Pre$t  on,  Matter, 
preu  on  I  TKert  it  light  beyond.*^  1  did  press  on ; 
m  a  few  minutes  the  mist  was  passed,  and  I  gazed 
upon  a  scene  of  tanscendent  beauty.  All  was  bright 
snd  cloudless  above ;  and  below  wis  the  almost 
level  mist,  concealing  the  world  below  and  slistening 
in  the  rays  of  the  sun  like  a  field  of  untrodcfen  snow ; 
— there  was  nothing  between  us  and  heaven.  I 
have  often  thought  since,  there  was  nothing  like 
"  pressing  on "  in  every  trial  €i  life,  assured  that 
although  the  mists  of  earth  may  hang  around  us  at 
certain  stages  of  our  journey,  there  is  light  beyond. 
—Mt,  CoTtUToy* 

6671.  TRIBULATION,  a  holper.  Dr.  Kalley, 
who  was  long  imprisoned  at  Madeira  for  distributing 
the  Scriptures  and  speaking  to  the  people  of  the 
things  of  the  Kingdom,  sold  more  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures weekly  during  his  imprisonment  than  he  had 
been  able  previously  to  do  monthly ;  and  in  a  few 
months  of  the  same  period  he  distributed  80,000 
religious  tracts,  besides  receiving  regular  visits  from 
between  two  and  three  hundred  natives,  to  obtahi 
religious  instruction — all  of  whom  were  more  or  less 
under  gracious  influence,  and  some  of  them  converted 
to  God.  The  Government  could  not  have  taken  a 
more  effectual  way  to  spread  what  they  call  heresy 
than  to  imprison  this  faithful  servant  of  Grod— 
Arvine, 

6672.  TRIBULATION,  a  source  of  joy.  It  is  re- 
lated that  in  Germany  there  stood  two  vast  towers, 
far  apart,  on  the  extremes  of  a  castie ;  and  that  the 
old  baron  to  whom  this  castie  belonged  stretched 
huge  wires  across  from  one  to  the  other,  thus  con- 
structing an  .^!oIian  harp.  Ordinary  winds  pro- 
duced no  effect  upon  the  mighty  instrument ;  but 
when  fierce  storms  and  wild  tempests  came  rushing 
down  the  sides  of  the  mountains  and  through  the 
valleys,  and  hurled  themselves  against  those  wires, 
then  they  began  to  roll  out  the  most  majestic  strains 
of  music  that  can  be  conceived.  It  is  thus  with 
many  of  the  deepest  and  mndest  emotions  of  the 
human  soul.  The  soft  and  balmy  zephyrs  that  fan 
the  brows  of  ease  and  cheer  the  hours  of  prosperitv 
and  repose  give  no  token  of  the  inward  strength 
and  blessing  which  the  tempest's  wrath  discloses. 


But  when  stoims  and  hurricanes  assaolt  tlie  aoo], 
the  bursting  wafl  of  anguish  rises  with  the  swells  of 
jubilant  grandeur,  and  sweeps  upward  to  the  throDe 
of  God  as  a  song  of  triumph,  victory,  and  praise. — 
Biblieal  Treatury, 

667S.  TRIBULATION,  of  Ood.  A  coloured 
woman,  when  reproved  for  undue  cxptcasion  of 
grief,  said,  *'  Now,  loc^  here,  honey ;  when  de 
good  Lord  sends  us  tribulations,  don't  yoa  s*poee 
He  'spects  us  to  tribulate  ?  "-^ChritHan  ChramieU, 

6674  TRIFLES,  Attaofaing  nadne  importaaee  to. 
In  the  year  1474  the  NovgoroiUan  Ckromder  gravely 
relates  : — "  This  winter  some  philosophers  begsa  to 
sing,  'O  Lord,  have  mercy,'  and  others  merely, 
'  Lord,  have  mercy.' "  And  this  attaching  of  enor- 
mous importance  to  trifles  was  not  confined  to  the 
ignorant  multitude.  An  Archbishop  of  Novgorod 
declared  solemnly  that  those  who  repeated  Uie  word 
"Alleluiah"  oiiZy  twite  at  certain  points  in  the 
liturgy  **sing  to  their  own  damnation;'*  and  a 
celebrated  Ecclesiastical  Council  held  in  1551  pat 
such  matters  as  the  position  of  the  fingers  when 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  same  level  as 
heresiM — fomudly  anathematising  those  who  acted 
in  such  trifles  contrary  to  its  decisiona  .  . .  Hie  wear- 
ing of  a  beard  was  for  the  old  Russian  an  essimtiil 
of  sidvation.  "  Where,"  asked  one  of  the  FatriarebA 
of  Moscow,  **  will  those  who  shave  their  chins  stand 
at  the  Last  Day? — among  the  righteous  adamed 
with  beards,  or  among  tiie  beardless  heretics?" 
.  .  .  '*  Woe  to  us !  Woe  to  us ! "  cried  the  monks 
of  Solovetsk  when  they  received  the  new  liturgies. 
'  *  What  have  you  done  with  the  Son  of  Grod  ?  Give 
Him  back  to  us  I  Ton  have  changed  Isns  (the  dd 
Russian  form  of  Jesus)  into  lisus !  It  is  fearful 
not  only  to  commit  such  a  Kin,  but  even  to  think  of 
it !  "^RweUt,  by  D.  M.  Wallace,  M.A. 

6676.  TRIFLES,  Attention  to.  When  I  was  at 
Rome  I  frequently  saw  Claude,  who  was  then 
patronised  by  the  most  eminent  persons  in  th&t 
city.  I  frequentiy  met  him  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  or  wandering  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Roine^ 
amidst  the  venerable  remains  of  antiquity.  He 
was  then  an  okl  man,  yet  I  have  seen  him  returning 
from  his  walk  with  his  handkerchief  filled  with 
mosses,  flowers,  stones,  &&,  that  he  might  consider 
them  at  home  with  that  indefatigable  attention 
which  rendered  him  so  exact  a  copier  of  nature. 
I  asked  him  one  day  by  what  means  he  arrived 
at  such  an  excellency  of  character  among  painteri, 
even  in  Italy.  "/  spare  no  paint  whatever,  even 
in  the  miniUett  trffletf**  was  the  modest  reply  of  this 
venerable  genius. —  Vigneul  MarviUe. 

6676.  TRIFLES,  Disputing  about.  Demosthenes, 
the  celebrated  Greek  orator,  was  once  defending  a 
prisoner  who  was  being  tried  for  his  life,  when,  the 
Court  and  the  audience  being  rather  inattentive,  he 
suddenly  began  to  tell  them  this  story  :^-*' A  traveller 
once  went  from  Athens  to  Megara  on  a  hired  ssa, 
during  the  '  dog-days.'  It  was  noon,  and  he  was 
exposed  to  the  full  heat  of  a  burning  sun.  Not 
finding  so  much  as  a  bush  under  which  to  take 
shelter,  the  thought  struck  him  that  it  would  not 
be  a  bad  plsa  to  dismount  and  seat  himsdf  in  the 
shadow  of  the  ass.  The  owner  of  the  donkey,  who 
had  accompanied  him,  objected  to  this  arrangement^ 
declaring  that  when  he  hired  out  the  animal  to  him 
the  shadow  was  not  indnded  in  the  bargain.    A 
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fierce  dispute  began  between  the  owner  of  the  asa 
and  its  rider,  and  at  last  from  words  they  oame  to 
blows,  which  finally  resulted  in  an  action  at  law." 
Having  said  thns  mnch,  Demosthenes  continued  the 
defence  of  his  client ;  bat  the  audience^  whose  curio- 
sity was  aroosed,  were  most  anxiotis  to  learn  how 
the  judges  dedded  so  singular  a  case.  Thereupon 
Demosthenes  reproved  them  sternly  for  greedily 
devouring  a  childish  story  about  an  ass's  shadow, 
while  they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  a  cause  in  which 
the  life  of  a  human  being  was  oonoemed. — Prtacker^i 
Promptuary  of  Aneedote, 

6677.  TRIFLES,  Chreat  things  depend  vpon. 
One  nighty  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  in- 
mates of  a  house  in  a  back-street  in  Paris  were 
roused.  The  French  Minister  had  sent  for  one 
of  his  agents.  Hastily  dressing,  the  man  hurried 
to  his  master.  He  was  ordered  to  set  off  at  once, 
and  travel  post  night  and  day,  so  as  to  reach 
Basle  on  the  thkd  day,  to  take  his  stand  on  the 
bridge  of  that  town  for  the  one  hour  between  two 
and  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  carefully  to 
notice  all  that  he  saw,  and  then  to  return  and 
report  what  he  had  seen.  Off  he  started,  and 
reached  Basle  soon  enough  to  take  his  station  on 
the  bridge  at  the  time  appointed.  Lounging  in 
an  easy,  careless  way,  but  keenly  alive  to  every- 
thing, he  watched  the  passers-by,  and  took  careful 
notes  of  all  he  saw.  Ordinary  folk  went  by  him 
on  the  bridge ;  now  a  child  at  play,  then  a  peasant 
coming  in  from  the  country ;  a  girl  selling  flowers, 
a  workman,  a  gipsy  selling  brooms ;  now  two  young 
lovers ;  then  a  nurse  with  a  party  of  children  ;  and 
last,  a  traveller  with  a  staff,  who  quietly  leaned 
over  the  parapet,  looked  into  the  water,  tapped 
the  pavement  three  times  with  his  staff,  and  then 
went  on  his  way.  At  length  the  dock  struck  three. 
Greatly  disappointed^  the  messenger  left  the  bridge 
and  hastened  home.  At  once  he  reported  all  that 
he  had  seen,  whilst  the  Minister  listened  with  un- 
concern, until  mention  was  made  of  the  traveller 
who  had  struck  the  pavement  with  his  staff.  Then 
he  was  all  attention,  and  having  heard  every  par- 
ticular, immediately  sent  word  of  this  to  the  king. 
That  same  night  80,000  French  troops  advanced 
upon  Strasbiirg ;  and  the  town,  when  summoned, 
surrendered  to  them. 

6678.  TBIFUB8,  Help  ftttm.  The  Rev.  Dr: 
Beecher  said,  on  a  public  occasion,  that  he  had  a 
dream,  which,  like  other  dreams,  did  not  wholly 
explain  itself,  and  in  which  some  of  the  natural 
objects  had  the  power  of  speech.  He  was  travelling 
near  the  sources  of  the  Monongahela^  and  in  passing 
over  a  rough  country,  at  every  short  distance  Aet 
little  streams  which  he  could  step  over ;  but  all  of 
them  were  going  the  same  way.  At  last  he  asked 
one  where  he  was  going.  '*Why,"  replied  the 
little  rill,  "I  am  going 'to  New  Orleans.  I  heiurd 
the  people  there  want  a  great  canal,  a  thousand 
miles  long  and  fifteen  hundred  feet  wide,  and  I  am 
going  to  help  to  make  it."  *'  And,  pray,  what  can 
yon  do?"  "I  don't  know  what  I  can  do^  &ttl  / 
shall  be  there,"    And  so  saying  it  hurried  on. 

6679.  TBIFLS8,  hiding  the  light  David  Ritten- 
bouse,  of  Pennsylvania^  the  great  astronomer,  was 
skilful  in  measuring  the  size  of  the  planets  and 
determining  the  position  of  the  stars.  But  he  found 
that,  such  was  the  distanoe  of  those  orbs,  a  silk 
thread  stretehed  across  the  glass  of  his  telescope 


would  entirely  cover  a  star ;  and,  moreover,  that  a 
tUkJibre,  however  emails  placed  upon  the  same  glass, 
would  not  only  eover  the  ttar,  but  would  conoeiBd  so 
much  of  the  heavens  that  the  star,  if  a  small  one 
and  near  the  pole^  would  remain  obscured  behind 
that  silk  fibre  several  seconds.  Thus  a  silk  fibre 
appeared  to  be  larger  in. diameter  than  a  star. 
l%ere  are  times  when  a  very  small  self -gratification, 
a  very  little  love  of  pleasure,  a  very  small  thread, 
may  hide  the  light  The  little  boy  who  held  the 
sixpence  near  his  eye  said,  "  O  mother,  it  is  bigger 
than  the  room  !  *'  and  when  he  drew  it  still  nearer 
he  exdaimed,  "  0  mother,  it  is  bigger  than  all  our 
doors  1 "  And  in  just  that  way  the  worldling  hides 
God,  and  Christ,  and  judgment,  and  eternity  from 
view,  behind  some  paltry  pleasure,  some  trifling 
joy,  or  some  small  possession  which  shall  perish 
with  the  using,  and  pass  away  with  all  earth's  lusto 
and  glory,  in  the  approaching  day  of  God  Almighty. 
— H.  L.  Hastings  {abridged). 

6680.  TRIFLES,  may  test  sincerity.  Many 
years  ago  one  of  the  sentries  at  Windsor  Castle 
was  charged  with  being  asleep  at  his  post  The 
penalty  for  this  offence  was  death.  The  prisoner 
was  tried,  when  he  solemnly  asserted  his  innocence, 
declared  that  he  had  not  been  asleep,  and  to  prove 
it,  stated  that  as  he  was  pacing  up  and  down  his 
beat  he  heard  the  dock  of  St  Paul's  in  London 
strike  at  midnight  He  stopped,  and  counted  one 
— two — three — four — fi  ve — six — seven  — eight  -— 
nine — ten — eleven — twdve — thirteen  1  And  then, 
wondering  that  the  clock  should  have  struck  bo 
many  times,  and  supposing  that  he  must  have  been 
mistaken,  he  resumed  his  beat  His  story  was  re- 
ceived with  incredulity.  But  inquiry  being  made, 
it  was  found  that  the  dock  had  struck  thirteen 
instead  of  twelve  on  that  particular  night  So  on 
that  incident  hung  a  brave  man's  life;  and  that 
combination  of  circumstances — that  the  night  was 
still,  the  wind  setting  that  way,  and  that  the  clock 
should  strike  an  extra  stroke  at  that  particular  hour 
and  none  other — we  may  well  call  ptovidentiaL 

6681.  TRIFLES,  Power  of.  A  little  plant  was 
given  by  a  kindly  neighbour  to  a  sick  girl.  In 
trying  to  take  care  of  it  the  family  made  changes 
in  their  way  of  living.  Fir$t  they  cleaned  the  toinehw^ 
that  more  light  might  come  to  ite  leaves;  then, 
when  not  too  cold,  they  would  open  the  window,^ 
that  fresh  air  might  help  the  plant  to  grow.  Next,, 
the  dean  window  made  the  rest  of  the  room  look 
so  untidy  that  they  used  to  wash  the  floor  and 
walls  and  arrange  the  furniture  more  neatly.  This 
led  the  father  of  the  family  to  mend  a  broken  chair 
or  two,  which  kept  him  at  home  several  eveninf^. 
After  the  work  was  done  he  stayed  at  home  instead 
of  spending  his  leisure  at  a  public-house,  and  the 
money  thus  saved  went  to  buy  comforts  for  them 
alL  And  then,  as  the  home  grew  attractive^  the 
whole  family  loved  it  better  than  ever  before,  and 
grew  healthier  with  their  flowers.  Thus  the  little 
plant  brought  a  real  as  well  as  physical  blessing. 

6683.  TRIFLES,  Unseen  Influence  of.  Snow 
falls  gently  In  the  winter  in  a  little  valley  in  one  of 
the  Alpine  summits.  In  the  spring  and  summer  it 
melts  and  disappears ;  but  it  is  not  lost ;  it  waters 
the  root  of  a  luy  many  leagues  away,  it  fertilises 
the  garden  of  a  poor  peasant  it  may  be  hundreds  of 
miles  away  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  makes  the 
retired  valley  sing  for  joy,  or  it  is  the  cold  wftter 
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whkh  refrethei  the  thinty  tnvellar.  We  ciimot 
euant  the  benefit  of  wbioh  it  is  niMle  the  rejoicing 
▼et  unoonadous  inetnunent  So  it  is  with  influence ; 
however  tUent  and  invisible  it  in*T  be  in  eome 
•teges  of  its  progrees,  yet  its  Agency  Is  still  felt. — 

6689.  TRIFLINO,  Baond.  I  know  a  minister 
whose  shoe-latchet  I  am  unworthy  to  unloose, 
whose  preaching  is  often  little  better  than  sacred 
niiniature>painting,  I  might  almost  say  holy  trifling. 
He  is  great  upon  the  ten  toes  of  the  beast»  the  four 
faces  of  the  cherubim,  the  mystical  meaning  of 
badger's  i^in,  and  the  typical  bearings  of  the  staves 
of  the  ark  and  the  windows  of  Solomon's  temple ; 
but  the  sins  of  business  men,  the  temptations  of  the 
times  and  the  needs  of  the  age^  he  scarcely  ever 
touches  upon.  Such  preaching  reminds  me  of  a 
lion  engaged  in  a  mouse-hunt^  or  a  man-of>war 
cruising  after  a  lost  water-butt. — Spurgeon. 

0«t4.  TBINIT7,  and  dootrlna^  He  who  goes 
about  to  speak  of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  and 
does  it  bv  words  and  names  of  man's  invention, 
talking  of  euences  and  existences,  hypostases  and 
fwrsonalities,  priorities  in  ooeqnalities,  and  nnity 
in  pluralities,  may  amuse  himself  and  build  a 
tabernacle  in  his  head,  and  talk  of  something  he 
knows  not  what ;  but  the  good  man  who  fedt  the 
power  of  the  Father,  to  whom  the  Son  is  become 
wisdom,  sanctification,  and  righteousness,  and  in 
whoti  hecui  the  Spirit  ii  shed  abroad— thu  man, 
tliough  he  understands  nothing  of  wliat  is  unin- 
telligible, yet  he  alone  tnily  understands  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  the  Trinity. — Jeremy  Taylor, 

06SB.  TRINITY,  and  preftohing  tlM  goapel. 
Among  the  cavillers  was  a  Mohammedan,  who  re- 
quired an  explanation  of  the  Trinity.  When  he  first 
came  I  argued  the  point  with  him ;  but  though  he 
had  nothing  to  reply,  on  his  return  he  always  asked 
the  same  q  oestion  again.  At  last  I  declined  arguing 
'the  point  with  him  anv  longer,  and  as  he  appealed 
to  the  people,  I  settled  our  dispute  by  a  parable. 
A  faial  dtMfose  i»  devattating  &e  hinffdom:  every 
remedy  applied  by  the  people  proves  ineffectual.  The 
king,  therefore,  devises  a  8pecific»  and  commissions 
several  physicians  to  administer  it  to  the  dying  people. 
But  a  learned  man,  unconcerned  about  the  people, 
urges  upon  one  of  the  phjrsicians  to  give  him  infor- 
mation about  the  king  and  his  mysterious  existence. 
The  physician  complies  with  the  request,  and  spends 
his  time  in  explaining  inexplicable  mysteries.  Mean- 
while his  patients  die.  The  king,  hearing  of  this, 
-tends  for  the  physician,  and  ad£>BS8ed  him  thus ; 
**Sir,  what  is  your  commission t"  Answer:  '*To 
adminiiUr  the  tpecific  to  Hu  iicL"  "  Did  you  do  it  t " 
*' Please,  your  Majesty,  no;  for  a  learned  Moulvi 
required  information  about  your  Biajesty's  existence 
and  life,  and  in  giving  that  I  had  no  time  to  ad- 
minister the  medicine."  "  What,  then,  became  of  the 
people  t  '*  Answer :  "  They  died."  Hearing  this, 
the  king  looked  upon  the  man  with  indignation, 
and  said,  "Wbatf  Tou  saw  the  people  dying 
around  you ;  you  had  the  remedy,  and  knew  that 
there  was  no  other  by  which  the  people  could  be 
cured,  and  yet  you  spent  your  time  in  conversing 
about  mysteries  far  beyond  your  comprehension? 
The  people,  indeed,  died  in  their  sins,  but  you  are 
guilty  of  their  death,  and  their  blood  rests  upon 
your  head  ;  away,  therefore,  with  you."  Now  say, 
mv  friends,  did  this  fellow  not  deserve  death  ?    "  He 


did,**  was  the  exclamation  of  some.  But  I  oontinued : 
**  What  is  the  meauinff  of  this  parable  f  "  "  Yoe 
need  not  explain  this,"  said  a  young  man ;  *'iti 
meaning  is  plain.  Instead  of  disputing  about  the 
Trinity,  you  with  to  preach  the  goipel,  for  me  artthe 
dying,  mad  the  gospel  is  the  remedy.**  '*  Ton  are 
right,**  said  I ;  and  opening  my  New  Testament 
and  pointing  to  it*  I  said  to  my  opponent,  "  Hers 
is  my  commission  ;  it  is  to  preach  the  gosp^  The 
peo[de  are  dying,  and  I  mnst  administer  the  apedfia" 
He  tried  onoeor  twice  more  to  internipt  vet,  but  the 
people  said,  **  Silence ;  they  have  to  >dmfnistw  tiw 
medicine." — Rev.  I.  LeopoU,  BenareL 

6686u  TBifiiTV,  and  rauon.  A  gentleman,  pass- 
ing a  church  with  Daniel  Webster,  adced  him,  ^  How 
can  yon  reconcile  the  doetrine  of  the  Trinity  vith 
reason?"  The  statesmen  replied  by  askings  "Do 
yon  understand  the  arithmetic  of  heaven  f  " 

MS7.  TBimTY,  Experlenoe  in  cooneetioii  with. 
Yesterday  He  (Qod)  made  His  goodness  to  psss 
before  me  in  a  remarkable  manner  while  attending 
public  worship  I  was  favoured  with  a  clear  view 
of  the  Trinity,  which  I  never  had  before,  and  en- 
joyed fellowship  with  a  triune  God.  I  was  in  the 
spirit  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  felt  my  mind  fixed  m 
deep  contemplation  upon  that  glorious  incompre- 
hensible object,  the  ever-blessed  Trinity.  Hitherto 
I  tiave  been  led  to  view  the  Holy  Ghost  chiefly  ss 
an  agent ;  now  I  behold  Him  distinctly  as  the  Third 
Person  of  the  Trinity.  I  have  in  my  own  soul  an 
experimental  proof  ot  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  but 
find  human  language  perfectly  insufficient  for  speak- 
ing or  writing  intelligibly  on  the  subject  Eternity 
alone  can  unfold  the  sacred  mystery  ;  but  in  the 
meantime  what  we  may  and  do  comprehend  of  it 
is  replete  with  comfort  to  the  Christian. — Lady 
Maxwell, 

B68«.  TBDinT,  lUnitratad.  When  St.  Patrick 
first  preached  the  Christian  faith  in  Ireland  before 
a  powerful  chief  and  his  people,  when  he  spoke  of 
one  God  and  the  Trinity  the  chief  asked  how  one 
could  be  in  three.  St  Patrick,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing a  theological  de6nition  of  the  faith,  thought  a 
simple  image  would  best  serve  to  enlighten  a  simple 
people,  and  stooping  to  the  earth,  he  plucked  from 
the  green  sod  a  shamrock,  and  holding  up  the 
trefoil  before  them,  he  bade  them  there  behold  one 
in  three.  The  chief,  struck  by  the  illustration, 
asked  at  once  to  be  baptized,  and  all  his  sept 
followed  his  example. — Lover. 

5689.  TBOUBLE,  A  refoge  in.     Luther  and 

Melanchthon  were  talking  together  gloomily  about 
the  prospects  of  the  Church.  They  could  see  no 
hope  of  deliverance.  After  a  while  Luther  got  up 
and  said  to  Melanchthon,  "Come,  Philips  let  us  sing 
the  Fortv-sixth  Psalm  of  David  :  "  God  is  our  re- 
fuge and  strength,  a  very  present  help  in  tn>uble. 
Therefore  will  not  we  fear,  though  the  earth  be 
removed,  and  though  the  mountains  be  carried  into 
the  midst  of  the  sea;  though  the  waters  thereof 
roar  and  be  troubled,  though  the  mountains  shake 
with  the  swelling  thereof.    Selah." — Talmage, 

5690.  TBOUBLE,  aadrdveriea.  Bearing.  Alex- 
ander made  Abdolonymus,  who  had  been  reduced 
by  his  integrity  and  misfortunes  to  work  as  a  gar- 
dener, king  of  the  Sidonians.  He  commanded  the 
newly  elected  prince  to  be  sent  for,  and  after  sur- 
veying him  attentively  a  long  time,  said,  **  Thy  air 
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*n3  mien  \lo  not  contradict  what  is  related  of  thy 
extraction  (be  was  of  the  blood-royal) ;  bat  I  shonld 
be  glad  to  know  vntk  vhat  frame  of  mind  thou  did$i 
bear  thy  poverty"  " WoiJd  to  the  gods/'  replied 
be,  "that  I  may  bear  this  crown  with  equal  forti- 
tude !  These  handa  have  procured  me  all  I  desired, 
and  while  I  poraeased  nothing,  I  wanted  nothing." 
— UoUin  (condensed), 

6691.  TROUBLE,  Ghristiaa  amid.  A  child  lies 
in  his  little  bed  in  some  high  chamber  of  an  old 
castle,  and  hears  the  tempest  growling  in  the  chim- 
ney, and  the  prowling  thief-winds  at  the  window, 
and  the  scream  of  the  spirits  of  the  air.  The  storm 
rocks  the  walls  and  beats  upon  the  roof,  and  he 
shudders  and  covers  his  head,  and  expects  at  every 
burst  of  thunder  that  the  castle  will  go  crashing  to 
the  ground.  But  down  in  the  room  below  his 
father  sits  unmoved,  reading  by  the  fire.  Only  now 
and  then,  when  the  tempest  swells,  he  raises  his 
spectacles  for  a  moment,  and  exclaims,  "  God  help 
the  poor  wretches  on  the  sea  to-night ! "  or,  **  I  hope 
no  belated  traveller  is  ont  in  such  a  storm  as  this," 
and  then  turns  to  his  book  again.  In  the  morning 
the  child  hardly  dares  to  look  forth  lest  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  have  passed  away;  but  the  father 
only  walks  into  his  garden,  to  see  if  some  old  tree 
has  been  blown  down,  or  some  unpropped  vine  fallen 
from  the  trellis.  The  Christian  is  like  the  father ; 
he  who  has  no  snch  trust  like  the  child.  Let  him 
who  will  swelter  in  his  philosophic  anguish ;  I  will 
rest  in  the  serenity  of  Christian  hop& — Beeeher, 

6692.  TROUBLE,  Taking  mmeoesiary.  The  hero 
of  Waterloo,  having  been  complained  to  by  a  tenant 
of  the  misbehaviour  of  a  servant's  "pigg,"  wrote 
in  reply,  *'  A.  Wellesley's  compliments  to  farmer 
HubnaU — he  considers  it  quiet  unnecessary  to  spell 
pig  with  two  ^«/" 

6693.  TROUBLES,  and  Chxlit.  In  antomnal 
mornings  mists  settle  over  the  Connecticut  valley, 
and  lie  cold  and  damp  upon  the  meadows  and  the 
hillsides ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  sun  rises  and  shines 
down  warm  upon  them  that  they  begin  to  move ; 
and  then  there  are  swayings  and  wreathings  and 
openings,  till  at  length  the  spirit  which  has  tor- 
mented the  valley  can  stay  no  longer,  bnt  rises  and 
disappears  in  the  air.  So  it  is  when  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  shines  upon  the  troubles  which  brood 
over  the  soul  Shining  but  a  little,  they  only  fluc- 
tuate ;  but  if  the  eun  mU  thine  long,  they  lift  them- 
tdvet  and  vanish  in  the  unclouded  heaven. — Beeeher. 

6694.  TROUBLES,  Dread  ol  I  used,  when  I 
was  in  the  West,  and  travelled  on  horseback,  to 
dread,  all  day  long,  the  fords.  I  had  a  peculiar 
fear  of  fords,  arising  from  an  early  experience  in 
which  I  was  twice  swept  away,  and  came  near  losing 
my  life.  Though  I  was  courageous  in  roost  things, 
I  dreaded  fords,  so  dark  and  pokerish  did  they  seem 
to  me.  In  those  mud-rivers  of  the  West  one  never 
knew  when  the  ground  might  shift,  nor  what  con- 
dition a  certain  ford  would  be  in  when  he  got  to  it 
In  going  from  place  to  place  the  thought  of  the  fords 
I  would  have  to  cross  was  a  perpetual  torment  to 
me.  For  instance,  I  would  go  through  White  River 
all  right,  and  Blue  River  would  be  back  of  me ; 
but  there  would  be  Eel  River  to  come ;  and  I  could 
not  get  there  till  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ; 
that  was  the  worst  ford  (the  one  that  is  before  is 
always  the  wont).    At  last  I  would  come  to  it; 


and  now  I  would  brace  myself  up  and  go  across ;  bnt 
instead  of  there  being  a  raging,  foamins  torrent, 
such  as  I  had  imagine],  the  water  would  be  so  low 
that  the  horse  would  not  go  knee-deep  in  any  place. 
And  then  I  would  be  mad  because  it  was  not  <leep, 
after  I  had  been  fretting  all  day  about  it !  When 
I  came  back  on  the  other  side,  it  would  be  no  oiHn- 
fort  to  me  that  I  had  lately  crossed  with  so  littln 
difficulty.  '^To  be  sure,"  I  would  say,  "the  ford 
was  not  deep  then ;  but  it  may  be  now.  How  do  I 
know  but  it  has  been  raining  tiiere  ?  "  But  when  I 
would  get  to  the  ford  again  I  would  find  that  it 
was  no  worse  than  it  was  before,  and  would  laugh 
at  myself.  And  I  never  got  any  wiser.  I  was 
always  afraid  of  a  ford.  Now,  my  ffiends,  we, 
every  one  of  xm,  have  a  ford  somewhere  that  we  are 
crossing  every  day ;  and  we  dread  it  and  dread  it  until 
tee  get  to  it;  and  then  we  go  over  safely  ;  but  when 
we  get  on  the  other  side  we  forget  the  lesson ;  and 
when  we  oome  back  to  it  again  we  come  with  the 
same  dread.  We  are  not  wise  in  the  things  that 
relate  to  our  own  happiness. — Beeeher, 

6696.  TROUBLES,  CM  a  reftige  in.  A  Christian 
friend,  visiting  a  good  man  under  great  distress 
and  afflicting  Sspensations,  which  he  bore  with  such 
patient  and  composed  resignation  as  to  make  his 
friend  wonder  and  admire  it,  inquired  how  he  was 
enabled  so  to  comfort  himself.  The  good  man 
said,  "  The  distress  I  am  under  is  indeed  severe ; 
but  I  find  it  lightens  the  stroke  very  much  to  creep 
near  to  Him  who  handles  the  rod." — Denton, 

6696.  TROUBLES,  Ood*8  purpoie  in.  The  out- 
side of  a  stained  window  looks  dingy  and  unsightly, 
it  has  no  beauty  or  attraction ;  and  so  the  coloured 
windows  of  pain,  sickness,  or  bereavement  may,  t<> 
the  children  of  this  world,  appear  gloomy  and  un- 
inviting ;  bnt  from  within  what  a  grand  and  radiant 
sight  is  disclosed  ! — the  common  familiar  sights  of 
this  world  are  hidden,  but  what  living  light  and 
glory  is  within ! — Macmillan, 

6697.  TROUBLES,  Ood*8  pnxpOflo  In.  Troubles 
are  often  the  tools  by  which  God  fashions  us  for 
better  things.  Far  up  the  mountain-sides  lies  a 
block  of  granite,  and  says  to  itself,  "How  happy 
am  I  in  my  serenity — above  the  windo,  above  the 
trees,  almost  above  the  flight  of  the  birds  !  Here 
I  rest,  age  after  age,  and  nothing  disturbs  me  1  '*  Yet 
what  is  it  t  It  is  only  a  bare  block  of  granite,  jut- 
ting out  of  the  diff,  and  its  happiness  is  the  happiness 
of  death.  By-and-by  comes  the  miner,  and  with 
strong  and  repeated  strokes  he  drills  a  hole  in  its  top, 
and  the  rock  says,  "  What  doee  thie  meant*'  Then 
the  black  povrder  is  poured  in,  and  with  a  blast 
that  makea  the  mountain  echo  the  block  is  blown 
asunder,  and  goes  crashing  down  into  the  valley. 
"  Ah ! "  it  ezdaims  as  it  falls,  "  why  thie  rending  9 " 
Then  some  saws  to  cut  and  fashion  it ;  and  humbled 
now,  and  willing  to  be  nothing,  it  is  borne  away  from 
the  mountain  and  conveyed  to  the  city.  Now  it  i^ 
chiselled  and  polished,,  till,  at  length,  finished  in 
beauty,  by  bloc&  and  tackle  it  is  raised  with  mighty 
hoistings,  high  in  air,  to  be  the  top-stone  on  some 
monument  of  the  country's  glory. — Beeeher, 

6696.  TROUBLES,  go  with  ns.  It  is  said,  1 
believe  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion a  small  farm-house  was  found  to  be  haunted 
by  a  ghoet  The  children,  the  farm  servants,  and 
the  master  and  mistress  could  get  no  peace  in  con- 
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■equenoe ;  and  after  having  borne  for  it  a  long 
time  they  determined  that  they  most  leare  the 
place,  donsequently  they  packed  up  their  goods, 
put  them  on  a  waggon,  and  set  out  for  another 
farm-house  some  few  miles  distant.  As  they 
laboured  along,  the  waggon  piled  up  with  furniture, 
and  the  good  man  and  his  wife  trudging  along  by 
the  side,  they  met  a  neighbour,  who  said  *'  So,  then, 
ye  are  flitting ;  **  and  before  the  man  could  reply,  out 
of  the  middle  of  the  fmmitare  in  the  waggon  the 
^ost  answered,  **  Ay,  we're  flitting."— i>r.  Beiuim, 
Arehbi$kop  of  CarUervurjf, 

5699.  TROUBLES,  How  to  doal  with.  Wesley 
was  one  day  walking  along  a  road  with  a  Christian 
man,  who  was  relating  his  troubles,  and  at  the  same 
time  saying  he  did  not  know  what  he  should  da  As 
his  companion  was  expressing  his  doubts  they 
happened  to  pass  a  stone  fence  over  which  a  cow 
was  looking.  **  Do  you  know,"  asked  Wesley,  "  why 
that  cow  looks  over  that  wall!"  '*Nok"  replied 
the  friend  in  trouble.  "I  will  tell  you,"  answered 
Weslev ;  '*  because  she  cannot  look  through  it 
And  that  b  what  yon  must  do  with  your  troubles : 
look  over  and  atotw  them." 

B700.  TBOUBXiEB,  one  at  a  timo.  An  old 
darkey,  whose  master's  horses  had  all  escaped  from 
the  pasture  one  night,  went  to  the  master  and 
Haid,  "Massa,  de  old  brown  mare's  got  out  an* 
gone  ! "  '*  Oh,  well,"  said  the  master  composedly, 
"  send  a  nigger  to  find  her."  After  waiting  half  an 
hour  he  went  again  and  said,  **De  sorrel  horse 
done  gone  too  !  "  The  master  calmly  repeated  his 
former  order.  A  third  and  a  fourth  time,  after  a 
htmilar  interval,  the  darkey  reappeared  with  the  in- 
formation of  the  absence  of  another  hotse,  when 
the  master  turned  sharply  and  asked  if  all  his 
hones  had  been  stolen  or  were  lost.  The  darkey 
said  they  were  all  gone  ;  that  he  knew  it  in  the 
morning,  but  had  been  afraid  to  tell  him  the  whole 
Itiss  at  once — "  case,  sah,  I  wot  afeard  you  oouldnH 
a  bore  U  oilier  once,  soA  /  " 

B701.  TBOUBI^B,  nnall,  Effeoti  ol  I  recall 
a  picture  I  once  saw  in  a  public  gallery.  It  was  a 
scene  in  the  Higher  Alps.  A  noble  eagle  was  in 
flight,  and  scores  of  birds  were  pursuing  him.  The 
hawks  and  other  large  birds  he  could  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance, as  whenever  they  came  near  he  tore  them 
with  his  claws  or  struck  them  with  his  beak. 
Some  humming-birds  had  joined  the  others  in  an 
attack  on  the  eagle  ;  one  of  them,  scarcely  visible 
in  the  picture,  so  tiny  a  thing  is  it  in  comparison 
with  the  king  of  birds,  was  sitting  on  his  head 
pecking  awav,  and  scattering  the  feathers  as  the 
eagle  soared  higher.  Naturalists  tell  us  that  some- 
times the  humming-bird  will  so  peck  the  head  and 
injure  the  brain  of  the  eagle  as  to  cause  his  death, 
while  seldom  or  never  in  a  fair  fight  with  larger 
birds  is  he  injured.  The  humming-bird  is  small,  and 
has  a  small  beak  and  but  little  strength  ;  but 
sitting  on  the  vital  part,  and  constantly  teasing, 
he  very  frequently  accomplishes  his  work  of  death. 
The  eagle  cannot  bite  or  claw  him,  and  he  has  not 
the  presence  of  mind  to  dip  his  head  in  the  sea, 
and  thus  drown  his  pursuer.  How  often  is  it  the 
case  that  we  allow  little  things  to  annoy  us,  to 
destroy  our  peace,  and  our  happiness,  and  health  1 
Qreat  troubles  we  manfully  meet  and  conquer  ;  but 
little  things,  humming-bird  troubles,  get  near  our 


heart,  and  we  know  not  how  to  shake  them  off. — 
Preticher*t  LatUem. 

070S.  TROUBLES,  Use  ol  1  am  very  sore  that 
if  I  do  not  go  away  a  wiser  man  I  shall  go  away  s 
better  man  from  having  learned,  here  vahai  a  very 
foor  $ori  of  man  I  am. — Ahraham  Lineoim. 

6708.  TROUBLES,  i^y  mihoalod.  Why  should 
you  carrv  troubles  and  sorrows  unhealed  ?  There 
is  no  bodily  wound  for  which  some  herb  doth  not 
grow;  and  heavenly  plants  are  more  medicinaL  .  .  . 
Heart-troubles  in  God's  husbandry  are  not  wounds, 
but  the  putting  in  of  the  spade  before  the  planting 
of  seeds. — Beeeher. 


6706.  TRUST,  A  diiappolntillg.  The 
traditions  relate  that  in  the  staff  on  which  SolcMnon 
leaned  there  was  a  worm  which  was  secretlj  gnaw- 
ing it  asunder. — Sianleg, 

6706.  ntUST,  appomdatad.  I  was  one  day 
about  to  cross  the  street  in  one  of  the  great  thorough- 
fares of  London.  It  was  very  cro?rded,  and  a  little 
girl  all  alone  was  much  puzzled  as  to  how  she  was 
to  get  over.  I  watched  her  walking  up  and  down, 
and  scanning  the  faces  of  those  who  passed  to  see 
if  there  were  any  whom  she  could  trusty  but  for  a 
long  time  she  seemed  to  scan  in  vain.  At  last  she 
came  to  me,  and  looking  timidly  up  into  my  face, 
whispered,  "Please,  sir,  will  yon  lift  me  over?" 
That  little  ehiUTs  trutt  was  the  greatest  compliment 
I  ever  had  in  my  life. — Sari  of  Shaftetburg. 

6706.  TRUST,  Faithfnl  ta  In  a  town  of  Bel- 
gium the  erection  of  a  charch  was  nearly  finished. 
One  thinff  remained  to  be  done — placing  a  weather- 
cock on  uie  steeple.  This,  however,  appeared  to  be 
impracticable,  for  the  slender  staging  upon  whidk 
the  workmen  carried  on  their  work  did  i^ot  extend 
high  enough  to  enable  them  to  raise  it  up.  There 
remained  no  other  way  to  fasten  and  solder  the 
brazen  weather-cock  but  by  having  one  man  do  it 
while  standing  on  the  shoulders  of  another.  And 
so  two  men  ascended  up  to  the  highest  board  of  the 
staging,  taking  with  them  the  heavy  weather-cock, 
the  melted  l^ul,  and  the  implements  requiaite  for 
doing  the  work.  Then  the  broad-shouldered  maa 
placed  himself  firmly  on  his  feet,  and  taking  hold  (rf 
a  pole  of  the  staging  with  one  hand,  stocked  over 
while  the  other  climbed  cautiously  upon  hisshouldera 
Then  he  handed  him  the  pan  of  hot  coals,  with  the 
melted  lead  and  the  weather-cock.  The  broad- 
shouldered  man  stood  upon  his  board  as  motionless 
as  a  rock.  The  man  standing  on  the  shonlders  of 
the  other  works  and  solders  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Now  the  weather-cock  is  fastened — at  last  I  The  man 
carefully  descends  from  the  shoulders  of  his  bearer. 
The  lookers-on  take  breath,  and  '* Thank  God!" 
comes  from  many  lips.  But  why  does  the  broad- 
shouldered  man  not  descend  the  ladder  after  having 
finished  his  difficult  task?  Has  the  power  to  do  so 
forsaken  him  ?  Not  yet ;  now  he  is  coming  down, 
but  slowly  and  unsteadily,  and  when  he  has  reached 
the  ground  he  falls,  llie  shoulders,  arms,  and 
breast  of  the  poor  man  are  covered  with  terrible 
bums  !  While  his  comrade,  whom  he  bore  on  his 
shoulders,  was  soldering  the  weather-oock  the  boilo 
ing  lead  with  which  the  work  was  done  was  running 
down  drop  by  drop  on  the  resolute  man.  Although 
tormented  with  fearful  pains  he  had  not  moved  a 
limbi  The  life  of  a  f eUow-being  had  been  entrusted 
to  him,  and  he  had  been  faithful  to  his  trust 
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6T07.  TRUST,  FoundaUon  ol  His  Majesty 
George  III.  was  one  day  lookiog  at  the  plate  which 
had  been  reoently  brought  from  Hanover,  and  ob- 
serving one  of  the  articles  with  the  arms  of  the 
Blectorate  engraved  upon  it,  he  said  to  the  domestio 
who  attended  him,  **  This  belonged  to  King  (George 
II. ;  I  know  it  by  the  Latin  inscription,"  whi<di  he 
read,  adding,  **  In  English  it  is, '  liruit  in  mywword* 
This,"  said  he^  "  I  always  disliked ;  for  had  I  nothing 
to  tmst  in  but  my  sword  I  well  know  what  woula 
be  the  result ;  therefore,  when  I  oame  to  the  crown 
I  altered  it.  My  motto  ia,  '  I  trust  in  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion.' " 

670a  TB08T,  in  death.  The  late  Dr.  D.  W. 
Bartine  was  distinguished  during  all  his  minis- 
terial career  for  a  singular  felicity  of  expression. 
On  a  beautiful  morning,  just  before  his  release 
from  physical  suffering,  a  friend  entered  his  room. 
"  Good-morning,  Doctor,"  he  sidd ;  "  it  is  a  delight- 
ful morning."  The  dying  man  quickly  responded, 
"  Yes ;  it  is  bright  above,  aU  bright  above  I " 

5709.  TBV8T,  in  death.  In  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  Luther  occurs  the  following  remark- 
able passage : — **Lord  God,  I  thank  Thee,  for  that 
Thou  hast  been  pleased  to  make  me  a  poor  and 
indigent  man  upon  earth.  I  have  neither  houae^ 
nor  land,  nor  money  to  leave  behind  me.  Thou 
hast  given  me  wife  and  children,  whom  I  now  re- 
store to  Thee.  Lord,  nourish,  teach,  and  preserve 
them,  as  Thou  hast  me." 

6710.  TRUST,  in  Gh)d.  A  simple  man  who 
carried  on  business  in  Manchester,  about  whose 
integrity  certain  rumours  were  abroad,  was  asked, 
♦*Do  you  never  fear  you  will  break!"  "Ay," 
said  the  man  very  emphatically,  "I  shall  break 
when  the  Fiftieth  Psahn  breaks  in  the  fifteenth 
verse  :  *  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  irouUe  :  I  teill 
ddiver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  me!*"— 'TT. 
AnUif,  D,D. 

6711.  TRUST  in  God,  and  dntj.  Louis  XI.  was 
once  on  board  ship  with  hb  wife  and  children. 
Some  of  the  planks  having  started,  he  was  advised 
to  go  into  another  vessel  which  was  sailing  in  com- 
pany. "No,"  he  said;  "those  who  are  with  me 
are  surely  as  fond  of  life  as  I  am ;  if  I  leave  the 
ship  they  will  do  the  same.  Yonder  vessel  can  hold 
but  a  few  ;  all  the  rest  will  perish.  No  ;  I  would 
rather  trust  my  life,  the  life  of  Margaret  my  queen, 
and  the  lives  of  my  chil(U«n  to  the  care  of  God 
than  I  would  take  a  step  which  would  bring  about 
the  death  of  so  many  brave  men." 

5718.  TRUST  in  Ood,  does  not  loaTO  the  Chris- 
tian. George  IIL  was  in  the  habit  on  Sunday 
evenings  of  reading  aloud  a  sermon  to  the  Queen 
and  his  children.  On  the  first  Sunday  that  he  was 
restored  to  his  family  after  the  first  attack  of  his 
sad  malady,  he  took  up  the  book  of  sermons  to  read, 
as  was  his  wont ;  and  turning  over  the  leaves,  he 
stopped,  and  pointing  his  finger  to  the  title  of  one 
of  the  sermons,  he  turned  round  to  Ladv  Charlotte 
Finch,  who  was  present,  and  said  to  her  in  hii  quick 
way,  "  Lady  Char,  Lady  Char,  that  never  forsook 
me  during  the  whole  of  my  illnesa"  The  words 
were,  "  TruMt  in  the  Lord.*' 

5718.  TRUST,  in  life.  I  have  travelled  tens  of 
thousands  of  miles  by  land  and  by  water  in  every 
conceivable  mode  of  conveyanoot    I  have  eleven 


children,  all  bom  in  Africa,  whom  we  have  our- 
selves educated.  I  have  been  in  many  and  great 
dangers  among  wild  beasts  and  savage  men.  I 
have  never  lost  a  child.  I  have  never  met  with  an 
accident.  I  have  never  been  sick  a  day,  have  never 
lost  a  tooth,  have  never  lost  a  meal,  and  I  might 
almost  say  that  I  have  never  lost  a  hair  of  uiy 
head.  And  now,  having  been  kindly  cared  for  thus 
far,  I  think  I  can  trust  my  Father  for  the  remainder 
of  the  journey. — Rev,  Dr,  Lindley. 

5714.  TRUST,  NecesBity  ot  in  life.  I  have 
known  a  timid  traveller  whose  route  lay  across 
the  Higher  Alps,  along  a  path,  no  broader  than  a 
mule*s  foothold,  that  skirted  a  dreadful  precipice^ 
whence  could  be  discemed.the  river  far  down  below, 
diminished  to  a  silver  thread ;  and  on  that  dizzy 
precipice  I  have  known  a  timid  traveller,  who 
fancied  it  safest  to  shut  her  eyes  and  not  attempt 
to  guide  the  course  nor  touch  the  bridle — a  fatal 
touch  that  would  throw  steed  and  rider  over,  till, 
bounding  from  shelf  to  shelf,  they  lay  a  mangled 
mass  in  the  valley  below.  And  there  are  times 
and  circumstances  in  the  believer's  life  when,  if  he 
would  keep  himself  from  sinful  doubts,  if  he  would 
keep  himself  from  falling  into  despair,  he  must,  as 
it  were,  shut  his  eyes,  lay  the  Inidle  on  the  neck  of 
Providence,  comwU  hU  toay  to  Ood,  and,  however 
things  may  look,  make  this  his  comfort,  "  He  will 
never  leave  me,  nor  forsake  me."  In  such  circum- 
stances the  only  thing  is  to  trust  in  God  ;  "  Walk 
by  faith,  not  by  sight." — GhUhrie. 

5716.  TRUST,  of  ehUdren.  <*What  did  vou 
do  ? "  said  a  mother  to  her  youns  boy,  who  had 
waodered  away  from  her  Western  home  and  spent 
a  whole  night  in  the  wilderness — "  What  did  you 
do,  my  child,  when  the  twilight  deepened  and  the 
woods  grew  dark  with  the  coming  night  ?  "  *'  Oh," 
said  the  child,  *'  I  gathered  some  berries  and  nuts, 
and  drank  of  a  little  brool^  and  then  found  a  bank 
where  the  grass  was  soft  and  green ;  and  then  I  said 
my  prayer  that  God  would  take  care  of  you  and 
little  sister,  and  then  I  went  to  sleep."  Such  is  th'- 
trustful  faith  of  childhood. — Wadtworth, 

5716.  TOUST,  Power  of.  Mr.  Freeman,  in  the 
course  of  showing  that  Harold's  way  of  bringing  in 
the  proud  Danes  of  the  North  to  his  obedience  was 
not  exactly  the  same  as  William's  way,  describes 
him  as  determining,  with  that  noble  and  generous 
daring  which  is  sometimes  the  highest  prudenoe, 
to  trust  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  people  who 
refused  to  acknowledge  him.  These  his  enemies, 
who  would  not  that  he  should  reign  over  them, 
instead  of  being  brought  and  slain  before  him,  were 
to  be  won  over  by  the  magie  of  his  personal  presence 
in  their  own  land. — Francis  Jaeox, 

5717.  TRUST,  Sacredness'ot  Two  centuries 
ago,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  to  ask  for  a 
receipt  or  a  promissory  note  was  thought  an  insult 
It  would  have  been  resented  as  quickly  as  if  one 
had  said,  "  I  doubt  your  honour."  If  parties  had 
business  matters  to  transact^  they  stepped  into  the 
air,  fixed  their  eyes  upon  the  heavens,  and  each 
repeated  his  obligation  with  no  mortal  witness.  A 
mark  was  then  carved  on  some  rock  or  tree  near  bj 
as  a  remembrance  of  the  compact  Such  a  thing 
as  breach  of  contract  was  rarely  met  with,  so 
highly  did  the  people  regard  their  honour.  When 
the  march  of  improvement  brought  the  new  mode 
of  doing  basinets,  they  were  often  pained  by  thep^ 
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innoTfttionf.  An  anecdote  ie  banded  down  of  * 
farmer  who  had  been  to  the  Lowlands  and  learned 
worldly  wiadom.  On  retaming  to  bia  native  pariah 
be  had  need  of  »  sum  of  money,  and  made 
bold  to  aak  «  loan  from  a  gentleman  of  meani 
named  Stewart  This  was  kindly  granted,  and 
Mr.  Stewart  coonted  out  the  gold  Thia  done,  the 
fanner  wrote  a  receipt,  and  offered  it  to  Mr. 
Stewart.  "  What  is  thia,  man?"  cried  Mr.  Stewart, 
eyeing  the  slip  of  paper.  *'It  is  a  receipt,  sir, 
binding  me  to  give  ye  back  yer  gold  at  the  right 
time,"  replied  Sandy.  '* Binding  yet  Well,  my 
man,  if  ye  canna  tnist  yerself,  I'm  sore  I'll  na 
tmst  ye  I  Te  canna  ha'e  my  gold.'*  And  gather- 
ing it  np,  be  put  it  back  in  his  desk  and  turned  his 
key  on  it.  **But,  sir,  I  might  die,"  replied  the 
canny  Scotchman,  bringing  up  an  aigument  in 
favour  of  his  new  wisdom,  "  and  perhaps  my  sons 
might  refuse  it  ye;  but  the  bit  of  paper  would 
compel  them.*'  **  Oampd  them  to  iuttain  a  dead 
father* 9  honour/'*  cried  the  Gelt  *<Theyll  need 
compelling  to  do  right  if  this  is  the  road  ye're  lead- 
ing them.  Ill  neiSier  trust  ye  nor  them.  Te  can 
gang  elsewhere  for  money  ;  but  you'll  find  nane  in 
the  parish  that'll  put  more  faith  in  a  bit  o*  paper 
than  in  a  neighbour's  word  o'  honour  and  his  fear 
o'  God."— CAriftum  Chronicle. 

6T18.  TBIJ8T,  U^ireMnrsd.  A  clergyman,  on 
Tisitinff  the  Great  Pyramid  in  Egypt  in  1880, 
learned  an  illustration  of  complete  trust  The 
ascent  of  the  **  Great  Gallery  "  was  difficult,  but  the 
descent  was  much  more  so  along  a  narrow  and  slip- 
pery shelf,  the  only  light  being  a  bit  of  candle  held 
by  one  of  the  Arab  guidea  At  length  they  came 
to  a  sharp  comer,  the  path  beyond  behiff  several  feet 
lower,  narrower,  and  still  slippery,  and  over  a  deep 
chasm ;  and,  to  make  it  worse,  the  candle  had  gone 
out  Here  Mr.  W was  required  to  trust  him- 
self to  an  Arab^  to  be  carried  on  his  shoulders  round 
the  comer  over  the  chasm,  and  set  down  on  the 
other  side.  This  he  hesitated  to  do^  and  tried  to 
find  some  other  way.  "  Let  me  rest  one  hand  on 
the  rock,  and  the  other  on  you,"  he  said.  "  No ; 
you  most  rest  both  on  me,"  was  the  answer.  '*  I 
will  try  mjftelft  and  you  shall  help  met"  "  No ;  you 
lean  all  weight  on  Arab,"  he  continued.  "  But  wait 
till  I  see  what  you  are  standing  on."    *'  No ;  von  aro 

Suite  safe  resting  on  AraU"    "But  I  am  heavier 
iian  you  think."    **  Ton  quite  safe  If  you  trust  all 

to  Arab.*'    Mr.  W saw  then  was  no  alternative, 

and  did  as  he  was  told,  and  was  carried  safely  to  the 
other  side,  not  without  thinking  of  a  deeper  chasm, 
and  of  One  on  whom  the  whole  weight  of  a  sinner*s 
trust  must  be  laid. — Bowei*  Information  and  lU/us- 
irtUion, 

0719.  TRUST,  What  la  T  An  honest,  hadustrious 
countryman  had  often  been  brought,  by  want  of 
employment,  into  very  straitened  circumstances, 
and  had  experienced  many  evident  interpositions  of 
Divine  Providence  in  his  favour.  In  conversing 
once  on  the  subject  of  God  taking  care  of  His  people, 
the  pious  man  observed,  "  It  is  very  easy  to  talk  of 
trusting  in  God,  with  plenty  of  provision  in  the 
house  and  money  in  the  pocket ;  but  I  do  not  call 
that  trutt,  I  call  it  ready  money." 

5720.  TBUSTINO  Ckd,  a  power  with  man.  A 
little  girl  in  a  wretched  attic,  whose  sick  mother 
had  no  bread,  knelt  down  by  the  bedside,  and  said 
idowly,  '*  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."    Then 


she  went  into  the  street  and  began  to  wonder  where 
God  kept  His  bread.  She  turned  around  the  comer 
and  saw  a  large  well-filled  baker*a  sfaopt  80  she 
entered  confidently  and  said  to  the  baloer,  Tve 
come  for  it"  "Come  for  what?"  "My  daily 
bread,"  she  answered,  pointing  to  the  temptiiig 
loaves.  ''Ill  take  two,  if  you  please — one  for 
mother  and  one  for  me."  **A11  right^"  said  the 
baker,  putting  them  into  a  bag  and  giving  them  to 
his  little  customer,  who  started  at  once  into  the 
street  "  Stop,  you  little  rogue  1  **  he  said  ronghly ; 
"where  is  your  money?"  "I  haven't  any,"  liie 
said  simply.  "  Haven  t  any ! "  he  repeated.  "Toe 
little  thief,  what  brought  you  here,  then?"  The 
hard  words  frightened  the  little  girl,  who,  bnzstzng 
into  tears  said,  **  Mother  is  sick,  and  I  am  so  hnngxy. 
In  my  prayers  I  said,  '  Give  us  this  day  oar  daflv 
bread,'  and  then  / thintghi  God  meeuU  me  tofdUki^ 
and  so  /  cosie."  The  rough  but  kind-hearted  baker 
was  softened  by  the  child's  simple  tale,  and  instead 
of  chiding  her,  said,  "Ton  poor  dear  girl !  Here, 
take  this  to  your  mother,"  and  filled  a  large  basket- 
ful for  her.~£renf7  T.  WilUami  {abridged). 

fSltL  TBUSTina,  Influence  ot  At  Miltenbefg, 
a  town  in  the  territory  of  Nantic,  an  officer  was  sent 
to  take  a  certain  godly  deacon  sojourning  in  a  widow's 
IkOQse.  The  deacon,  meeting  and  embracing  him, 
said,  "Hail,  brother !  Here  I  am ;  stab  me,  hang  me ; 
do  as  thou  pleasest  to  me."  The  officer,  by  a  sndden 
innovation  of  his  heart  from  Heaven,  said,  "  Sir,  I 
will  do  you  no  hurt,  nor  shall  any  man  else,  if  I  can 
hinder  it"  And  when  the  rustics  came  in  to  help  to 
kill  the  deacon,  the  officer  kept  them  off » and  wmld 
not  let  them  hurt  him. — Trapp. 

67Sa.  TBUSTINO,  Inflnanoe  o£  During  an 
earthquake,  a  few  yean  sinoe,  the  inhabitants  of  a 
small  village  were  generally  very  much  alarmed,  but 
they  were  at  the  same  time  surprised  at  the  calmnea« 
ana  apparent  joy  of  an  old  lady  whom  they  all  knew. 
At  length  one  of  them,  addressing  the  old  lady,  said, 
"Mother,  are  you  not  afraid?"  "No,"  said  th^ 
good  woman ;  "  I  rejoice  to  know  that  I  have  a  Ood 
that  can  ihake  the  world." 

67SS.  TBUSTINO  man,  and  Christ    It  was  a 

time  of  spiritual  awakening  in  a  small  manufactur- 
ing town.  The  foreman  in  a  department  of  one  of 
the  factories  became  anxious  about  his  souL  He  was 
directed  to  Christ  as  the  sinner's  only  refuge  by 
many,  and  by  his  own  master  among  the  rest ;  but 
it  seemed  to  be  without  result  At  last  his  master 
thought  of  reaching  his  mind,  and  bringing  him  to 
see  the  necessity  of  Qod  in  the  gospel,  by  writing 
a  note  asking  him  to  come  to  see  him  at  six  o'dock, 
after  he  left  "the  work."  He  came  promptly,  with 
the  letter  in  his  hand.  When  ushered  into  his 
room  his  master  inquired,  "  Do  you  wish  to  see  me, 
James ! "  James  was  confounded,  and  holding  op 
the  note  requesting  him  to  oome,  said,  "  The  letter ! 
the  letter  !  '^  " Ob,"  said  the  master,"  "  I  see  you 
believe  that  I  wanted  to  see  you,  and  when  I  sent 
you  the  message  you  came  at  once."  "  Surely,  sir ! 
surely,  sir  I "  replied  James.  "  Well,  see ;  here  is 
another  letter  sent  for  you  by  One  equally  in  ear- 
nest," said  his  master,  holding  up  a  slip  of  pi^^er 
with  some  texts  of  Scripture  writtcm  upon  it  Jarnt^ 
took  the  paper  and  began  to  read  slowly :  "  Come — 
unto — me--all — ^ye — that — labour,"  &a  His  lips 
quivered,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears^  and,  like  to 
choke  with  emotion,  he  thrust  his  hand  into  his 
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jacket'podret,  graspiiig  his  large  red  haadkerehief, 
with  which  he  ooYcred  his  face,  and  there  he  stood 
for  a  few  moments  not  knowing  what  to  da  At 
length  he  inquired,  **Am  I  juH  to  heUeve  that  in 
the  same  toay  I  believed  your  letter  t  '*  **  Just  in  the 
same  way,  rejoined  the  master.  "If  we  receive 
the  witness  of  men,  the  witness  of  God  is  greater." 
This  expedient  was  owned  of  God  in  setting  James 
at  liberty.  He  was  a  happy  believer  that  very 
night,  and  has  continued  to  go  on  his  way  rejoicing 
in  God  his  Saviour,  to  point  others  to  Galvairy,  and 
walk  in  the  narrow  way. — Chrittian  Age, 

6724.  TRUTH,  and  Christ.  Truth  came  once 
into  the  world  with  her  Divine  Master,  and  was  a 
perfect  shape,  most  glorious  to  look  on  ;  but  when 
He  ascended,  and  His  apostles  after  Him  were  laid 
asleep^  there  straight  arose  a  wicked  race  of  de- 
ceivers, who,  as  that  story  goes  of  the  Egyptian 
Typhon  with  his  conspirators,  how  they  desHt  with 
the  god  Osiris,  took  the  virgin  Truth,  hewed  her 
lovely  form  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  scattered 
them  to  the  four  winds.  From  that  time  ever 
since  the  sad  friends  of  Truth,  such  as  durst 
appear,  imitating  the  careful  search  that  Isis  made 
for  the  mangled  body  of  Osiiis,  went  up  and  down 
gathering  up  limb  by  limb,  still  as  they  could  find 
them.  We  have  not  yet  found  them  all,  nor  ever 
shall  do,  till  her  Msater's  second  coming. — Milton. 

6725.  TRUTH,  and  eontroyeny.  He  (I*timer) 
stood  in  his  old  age  before  his  persecutors.  They 
proposed  to  cross-examine  him,  and  especially 
directed  their  attention  to  that  point  which  was 
then  adopted  by  all  parties  as  a  test  of  orthodoxy 
or  its  reverse.  They  challenged  him  to  a  discussion 
on  the  subject  oi  transubstantiation.  The  "old 
man  eloquent "  replied  to  this  effect — **  When  I  was 
young,  in  the  full  possession  of  my  faculties,  with 
hooks  to  consult  and  learned  friends  with  whom 
to  take  sweet  counsel,  I  examined  this  subject,  and 
I  rejected  the  figment  of  transubstantiation,  which 
cannot  be  proved  by  Scripture,  and  was  unknown  to 
the  Catholic  Church  for  nearly  a  thousand  years. 
And  now,  an  old  man  worn  out  by  sufferings, 
deprived  of  my  books  and  excluded  from  my 
friends,  /  am  not  going  to  damage  the  cause  of  truth 
hy  entering  into  an  unequal  eontett  with  adversa- 
ries in  possession  of  all  the  advantages  which  once 
were  mine,  but  now  are  denied  me.  I  examined,  I 
studied,  I  prayed,  I  was  convinced ;  for  my  con- 
victions I  am  not  prepared  to  argue^  but  I  am  quite 
ready  to  die." — Dean  ffook. 

6729.  TRUTH,  and  creeds.  A  certain  man  had 
in  his  cellar  choice  wine.  It  remained  there  long, 
carefully  locked  up.  The  wine  being  needed,  they 
sought  it  in  the  cellar,  but  the  door  could  not  be 
opened.  So  it  was  broken  through,  and  the  cellar 
was  seen  to  be  filled  with  tough  fungus.  The  wine 
was  all  gone,  and  this  huge  growth  of  fungus  was 
its  transmutation.  The  choice  wine  is  spiritual 
truth,  which  we  carefully  lock  up  for  safety  in  the 
cellar  called  creed.  The  wine  being  wanted  to 
strengthen  or  comfort  us,  we  find  the  door  of  the 
cellar  shut  against  us,  and  soon  discover,  to  our 
dismay,  that  the  wine  has  changed  into  that  tough, 
disgusting  fungus  called  cant. — Thot,  T.  Lynch. 

5727.  TRUTH  and  goodness.  In  their  higher 
forms.  A  man  had  for  his  god  a  chrysalis.  Its 
life  was  wonderful  to  him,  but  he  knew  not  its 


powers.  Coming  one  morning  to  it,  he  found  the 
chrysalis  a  broken  and  empty  case,  and  near  it  saw  a 
large-winged,  bright-eyed  creature,  very  beautifuL 
'*  This,"  said  he,  "  is  Satan  as  an  angel  of  light. 
Wretch  I  thou  hast  devoured  my  Grod."  Then  he 
struck  the  creature  with  his  hand  and  killed  it  So 
the  perfect  life  perished,  because  it  was  believed 
it  had  destroyed  the  imperfect  life  that  was  so 
much  honoured.  Thus  it  is  when  truth  and  good- 
ness present  themselves  in  thehr  highest  tonnst ; 
they  are  not  recognised  by  those  who  so  mnch 
honour  the  lower  forms  through  which  they  must 
pass.— Tftoa  T.  Lynch. 


5728.  TRUTH,  and  Impossibilities.  Count  S^T*- 
chenyi  .  .  .  called  to  consult  him  (Telford)  as 
to  the  bridge  to  be  erected  across  the  I)anub»% 
between  the  towns  of  Buda  and  Pesth.  On  a 
suspension-bridge  being  suggested  by  the  English 
engineer,  the  Count,  with  surprise,  asked  if  such  an 
erection  was  possible.  "  We  do  not  consider  any- 
thinjf  to  be  impossible,*'  replied  Telford ;  *'  impoui- 
bUittet  exist  cliie/ly  in  the  pr^udiees  of  mankind,  to 
which  some  are  slaves,  and  fit>m  whid^  few  are  able 
to  emancipate  themselves  and  enter  on  tiie  path  of 
truth."— iSmi2ea 

6729.  TRUTH,  and  peaos.  A  historian  who 
lived  at  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  in 
mentioning  some  kings  of  Englxtnd  before  Alfred, 
with  short  appropriate  epithets,  names  him  with 
the  simple  but  expressive  addition  of  *'  The  truth- 
teller."  A  good  man  observed  that  peace  was  s<> 
desirable  an  object,  that  he  would  sacrifice  every- 
thing but  trutli  to  obtain  It. 

6780.  TRUTH,  and  the  Boriptiirea  Jansen, 
the  leader  of  the  Jansenists,  was  an  ardent  seeker 
after  the  truth.  He  was  frequently  overheard,  when 
taking  his  solitary  walks  in  the  garden  of  the 
monastery,  exclaiming,  ** 0  Veritas /  0  Veritas/"  His 
advice  to  his  followers  was  to  study  the  Bible  on 
their  knees.  ^'No  means  of  conversion,"  he  used 
to  say,  "  can  be  a^ore  apostolic  than  the  Word  of 
Gk>d.  Every  word  of  Scripture,"  he  says,  **  deserves 
to  be  weighed  more  attentively  than  gold.  The 
Scriptures  were  penned  by  a  direct  ray  of  the  Holy 
Spirit^  the  fathers  only  by  a  reflex  ray  emanating 
therefrom.** — Life  of  Pasid, 

6781.  TRX7TH,  Awaking  to.  The  Holy  Spirit 
comes  like  a  rushing  vrind  upon  the  disciples,  and 
in  an  hour  they  are  new  men.  The  jailer  hears  and 
believes  in  a  night.  Luther,  while  toiling  up  the 
holy  stairs  of  the  Lateran,  holding  to  salvation  by 
works,  drops  that  scheme  on  the  way,  and  lays  hold 
of  the  higher  one  of  salvation  by  faith.  Ignatius 
Loyola,  in  a  dream,  has  sight  of  the  Mother  of  Christ, 
and  awakes  a  soldier  of  Jesus.  It  is  often  so.  We  do 
not  so  much  grow  into  the  possession  of  new  spiritual 
truths  as  we  awake  to  them.  Their  coming  is  not 
like  the  sunrise,  that  slowly  discloses  the  shapes  and 
relations  of  things,  (u<  is  Uhe  the  lighiningt  that 
illuminates  earth  and  sky  in  one  quick  flash,  and  so 
imprints  them  for  ever  on  the  vision. — Theodore  T, 
Munger. 

6782.  TRUTH,  carries  Its  own  oridenco.  When 
a  man  knows  he  is  telling  you  the  truth  everything 
about  him  corroborates  his  sincerity.  Any  accom- 
plished cross-examining  lawyer  knows  within  a  little 
whether  a  witness  is  genuine  or  a  deceiver.  Truth 
has  her  own  air  and  manner,  her  own  tone  and  em- 
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phMla.  Tonder  is  a  blmidMniig,  igaofuit  oonniry 
fellow  in  the  witness-box;  the  counsel  tries  to 
bftmboozle  and  confuse  him,  if  possible,  but  all  the 
while  he  feels  that  he  is  an  honest  witness,  and  he 
sajs  to  himself,  **  I  should  like  to  shake  thU  f eUow's 
evidence,  for  it  will  greatlj  damage  my  side  of  the 
question.  *'—SpiirganL 

67SS.  TBX7TH,  daspisad.  The  following  parable 
wss  addressed  to  an  anembly  of  Jews  by  Mr. 
Moritz : — **  A  poor  Jew  wanted  veiy  much  to  be 
rich  ;  he  therefore  pat  a  bandage  on  his  eyes,  that 
he  might  pray  to  Masai  (or  Fortune),  and  went 
everywhere  through  the  streets,  lookiug  up  to 
heaven,  and  crying,  'O  BCasal,  Masai,  make  me 
rich  I '  At  length  Mazal  threw  down  a  mat  bag 
full  of  precious  treasure,  which  fell  right  before 
him.  The  poor  man  did  not  take  off  the  bandage, 
but  ran  on,  and  stumbled  over  the  treasure.  Neither 
did  he  turn  back  to  see  what  it  was,  but  went  on, 
still  crying,  '  O  Mazal,  Mazal,  make  me  rich  1 ' 
MsdEal,  seeing  her  gift  neglected,  took  it  up  again 
into  heaven,  and  the  Jew  remained  a  b^Egv  » 
before.'*  The  Jews  who  were  present  requested  an 
explanation  of  the  parable,  which  he  gave  them,  by 
referring  to  Isaiah  iz.  6  and  the  Second  Psalm. — 
Clerical  Library. 

6734.  TBXJTH,  Equality  In  Mek«rtalt«r.  Cuvier, 

the  natunJist,  was,  in  his  favourite  pursuit,  very 
democratic  in  his  tastes.  He  treated  all  men  as  hit 
equals,  and  would  not  allow  others  to  treat  him  as 
a  superior.  One  day,  while  discussing  a  question 
in  anatomy,  a  student  interiected  in  his  conversa- 
tions, "Monsieur  le  baron.  "There  is  no  baron 
here,"  replied  Cuvier ;  "  there  are  two  tludmtt  ieek- 
ing  Truth,  and  bowing  down  only  to  her." 

0786.  TRUTH,  Fidelity  to.  When  Kossuth, 
escaping  the  pursuit  of  the  Cossacks,  sought  the 
protection  of  the  Sultan,  that  monarch  offered  him 
safety,  wealth,  and  high  militarv  command  if  he 
would  renounce  Christianity  and  embrace  the  re- 
ligion of  Mahomet.  A  refusal  of  these  conditions, 
for  anything  he  knew  to  the  contrary,  would  be 
equivalent  to  throwing  himself  upon  the  sword  of 
Russia,  which  was  whetted  for  his  destruction ;  and 
this  was  his  answer : — *'  Welcome,  if  need  be,  the 
axe  or  the  gibbet,  but  evil  befall  the  tongue  that 
dares  to  mske  me  so  infamous  a  proposal." 

6736.  TKUTH,  Fighting  for,  though  not  in  na. 
Old  Mr.  Alexander,  father  of  the  Rev.  John 
Alexander  of  Norwich,  who  was  a  Sootchman, 
worked  in  early  life  at  a  carpenter's  bench  in 
Lancaster  with  William  Whewell,  father  of  the 
celebrated  Cambridge  professor.  His  son  says : — 
*'  Their  conversations  when  at  work  were  sometimes 
on  religious  subjects,  and  Mr.  Whewell  generally 
opposed  very  strongly  some  of  my  father's  views. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  the  contention  was  so 
sharp  between  them,  and  the  blood  of  the  young 
Sootchman  became  so  hot,  that  he  began  to  reason 
with  his  fists,  and  knocked  his  antagonist  down. 
But  this  blow,  which  dislocated  the  thumb  of  the 
striker,  instead  of  breaking  their  friendship  to  pieces, 
became  the  means  of  confirming  it."  In  after  days 
this  muscular  theologian  wrote : — "To  my  shame  I 
speak  it,  I  have  contended  for  the  truth,  and  /  once 
fought  for  it,  when  at  the  same  time  the  truth  was 
not  in  me." — Dr.  Stoughtoiu 

6787.  TRUTH,  How  to  proMh.    When  I  was  a 


very  young  stndent,  perhi^  abont  uzteen  yeaisof 
age,  I  breakfasted  with  Cnsar  Malan,  of  Genen^ 
at  Dr.  John  Brown'a  When  the  Doctor  told  hia 
that  I  was  a  young  student  of  divinity,  he  said  to 
me,  "Well,  my  young  friend,  see  that  yon  bold  nfi 
the  lamp  of  truth  to  let  the  people  aeei  Hold  it 
np,  hold  it  up,  and  trim  it  wdL  Bat  remember 
this ;  yon  must  not  dash  the  lamp  in  people's  faoea 
That  would  not  hdp  them  to  see."  How  often 
have  I  remembered  his  words  1  They  have  often 
been  of  use  to  me. — Dr.  MorruoiL 

6736.  TRUTH,  in  10T6.  "The  portrait  is  like  oe, 
but  too  good-looking,"  was  the  critidsm  onoe  made 
to  an  artist,  which  called  forth  the  significant  refdy, 
'*ltutke  trvJUi,  lavinglg  toUW—Spenoer  PeanaU. 

6786.  TRUTH,  LoT6  ot  and  pntyar.  A  rigged 
little  nine-year-old  boy,  stowed  away  on  board  s 
steamer  bound  for  New  Tork,  was  d&soovered  sod 
questioned  by  the  mate  of  the  TesaeL  The  little 
fellow's  story  was  that  his  stepfather  had  smogg^ 
him  on  board,  so  that  he  could  get  oot  to  an  aont 
living  in  Halifax,  who  was  well  oflE.  The  mate,  in 
spite  of  the  lad's  sunny  face  and  trathfnl-lookiDg 
eyes,  doubted  his  tale,  tbinking  he  had  been  brought 
on  board  and  fed  by  the  sailors,  and  handled  Uie 
little  fellow  rather  roughly.  He  was  qaestiaoed 
and  requestioned,  but  always  with  the  same  result 
At  last  the  mate,  wearied  by  his  persistenoe,  seised 
him  one  day  by  the  collar,  and  told  him  that  nnlesi 
he  told  the  truth  in  ten  minutes  from  that  time  be 
would  hang  him  from  the  yardarm.  He  then  made 
him  sit  down  under  it  on  the  deck.  All  around  him 
were  the  passengers  and  sailors  of  the  mid-dsj 
watch,  and  in  front  of  him  stood  the  inexorable 
mate  with  his  chronometer  in  his  hand.  When 
eight  minutes  had  fled  the  mate  told  him  he  had 
but  two  minutes  to  live,  and  advised  him  to  speak 
the  truth  and  save  his  Ufe ;  but  he  replied,  with  the 
utmost  simplicity  and  sincerity,  by  asking  the  mate 
if  he  might  pray.  The  mate  said  nothing,  bat 
nodded  his  head,  and  turned  as  pale  as  a  ghoet^  and 
shook  with  trembling  like  a  reed  shaken  with  the 
wind.  And  there,  eyes  turned  on  him,  the  brave 
and  noble  little  fellow,  this  poor  waif  whom  society 
owned  not,  and  whose  own  stepfather  could  not  care 
for  him — there  he  knelt  with  clasped  hands  and 
eyes  upturned  to  heaven,  while  he  re|)eated  audiblj 
the  Lord's  prayer,  and  prayed  the  dear  Lord  Jesns 
to  take  him  to  heaven.  Sobs  broke  from  strong, 
hard  hearts  as  the  mate  sprang  forward  to  the  boj 
and  clasped  him  to  his  bosom,  and  kissed  him  snd 
blessed  him,  and  told  him  bow  sincerely  he  now 
believed  his  story,  and  how  glad  he  was  that  be 
had  been  brave  enough  to  face  death  and  be  williag 
to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  truth  of  his  word. 

6740.  TRUTH,  Opposition  to.  One  day  his 
father  came  to  his  house  and  asked,  "Where  is 
Gideon?"  When  Mrs.  Ouseley  told  him  that  he 
was  away  somewhere  preaching,  "He  looked  at 
me,"  she  said,  "and  replied,  'I  pity  you,  my  child; 
indeed  I  do.  That  fellow  will  ruin  himself  and 
bring  you  to  beggary.'  I  replied,  'Sir,  why  are 
you  so  violent  against  your  son  t  When  he  has 
spent  nights  in  sin,  and  when  you  have  seen  him 
scarce  able  to  walk  home,  you  administered  ao 
reproof  and  you  evinced  no  diapUature;  but  now 
that  he  has  broken  off  from  practices  that  were 
sinful,  and  that  must  have  brought  ruin  upon  him, 
and  when  he  is  striving  to  serve  Qod,  you  speak 
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against  him  and  oppose  him.'  He  hang  his  head, 
but  made  no  reply.  But  if  his  father  rated  him, 
he  would  not  let  others  speak  ill  of  him,  and  behind 
his  back  would  say,  "  Gideon  u  right,  and  we  are 
wrong."— Rev.  W.  Arthur,  M,A. 

6741.  TRUTH,  Our  duty  towards.  Demonaz,  a 
Greek  sage,  charged  with  neglecting  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries,  clothed  in  a  white  garment,  pleaded  his 
cause  before  ti^e  people.  **  If  they  were  bad,  he 
ought  not  to  conceal  them;  if  good,  hie  love  to 
fnankind  eompdled  him  to  reveal  them,"  He  was 
acquitted. — A  thenaue, 

6742.  TRUTH,  Power  of.  How  simply  and 
beautifully  has  Abd-el-Kadir,  of  Ghilon,  impressed 
us  with  the  love  of  truth  in  his  childhood  I  After 
stating  the  vision  which  made  him  entreat  of  his 
mother  to  go  to  Bagdad  and  devote  himself  to  God, 
he  thus  proceeds : — **  I  informed  her  what  I  had  seen, 
and  she  wept ;  and  taking  out  eighty  dinars,  she 
told  me,  that  as  I  had  a  brother,  half  of  that  was 
all  my  inheritance.  She  made  me  swear,  when  she 
gave  it  to  me,  never  to  tell  a  lie,  and  afterwards  bade 
me  farewell,  exclaiming,  *  Go,  my  son ;  I  consign 
thee  to  Gkxl ;  we  shall  not  meet  until  the  day  of  judg- 
ment.* I  went  on  well  till  I  came  near  Hamandnai, 
when  our  Kafillah  was  plundered  by  six|;y  horsemen. 
One  fellow  asked  me  what  I  had  got.  'Forty 
dinars,'  said  I,  '  are  sewed  up  under  my  garments.' 
The  fellow  laughed,  thinking  I  was  joking.  '  And 
what  have  you  got  ? '  said  another.  I  gave  him  the 
same  answer.  When  they  were  dividing  the  spoil 
I  was  called  to  an  eminence  where  the  chief  stood. 
*What  property  have  you  got»  my  little  fellow?' 
said  he.  *  I  have  told  two  of  your  people  already,' 
I  replied.  '  I  have  forty  dinars  sewed  in  my  gar- 
ments.' He  ordered  them  to  be  ripped  open,  and 
found  my  money.  '  And  how  came  you,'  he  said, 
in  surprise,  '  to  declare  so  openly  what  had  been  so 
carefully  concealed  f '  *  Because  I  will  not  be  false 
to  my  mother,  to  whom  I  have  promised  I  would 
never  tell  a  lie.'  'Child,'  said  the  robber,  *haet 
thou  tueh  eente  of  duty  to  thy  mother  at  thy  years, 
and  am  I  insensible,  at  mv  age,  of  the  duty  I  owe 
to  God?  Give  me  thy  hand,  innocent  boy,'  he 
continued,  '  that  I  may  swear  repentance  upon  it.' 
He  did  sa  His  followers  were  all  alike  struck 
with  the  scene.  'You  have  been  our  leader  in 
guilt,'  said  they  to  their  chief ;  '  be  the  same  in 
the  path  of  virtue.'  And  they  instantly,  at  his 
order,  made  restitution  of  their  spoil,  and  vowed 
repentance  on  his  hand." 

6748.  TRUTH,  Preaching  the.  When  Julius 
Massillon  preached  before  the  French  Court  some 
envious  persons  would  have  made  a  crime  of  the 
freedom  with  which  he  announced  the  truths  of 
Christianity  to  King  Louis  XIY.  His  Majesty 
very  spiritedly  rebuked  them,  saying,  "  J7e  hoe  done 
hie  duty;  it  remaini  for  us  to  do  oure" — Perey 
Anecdotes. 

6744.  TRUTH,  Regard  for.  It  is  said  of  Johnson 
that  he  would  not  allow  his  servants  to  say  he  was 
not  at  home  if  he  really  was  (as  is  too  much  the 
custom  of  many).  "  A  servant's  strict  regard  for 
truth,"  said  he,  "must  be  weakened  by  such  a 
practice.  A  philosopher  ma^'  know  that  it  is  merely 
a  form  of  denial ;  but  few  servants  are  such  dis- 
tinguishers.  If  I  accustom  a  servant  to  tell  a  lie 
for  me,  have  I  not  reason  to  apprehend  that  he 
will  tell  many  more  for  himself  ?  " 


6746.  TRUTH,  Search  after.  I  know  a  man, 
that  of  a  moderate  Protestant  turned  a  Papist,  and 
the  day  that  he  did  so  was  convinced  in  conscience 
that  his  yesterday's  opinion  was  an  error.  The 
same  man  after.wards,  upon  better  consideration, 
became  a  doubting  Papist,  and  of  a  doubting  Papist 
a  confirmed  Protestant.  And  yet  this  man  thinks 
himself  no  more  to  blame  for  all  these  changes 
than  a  traveller  who,  using  all  diligence  to  find 
the  right  way  to  some  remote  city,  did  yet  mistake 
it|  and  after  find  his  error  and  amend  it — ChiUing- 
worth. 

6746.  TRUTH,  Speakiiig.  During  the  Chartist 
agitation  many  of  Kingsley's  friends  and  relations 
tried  to  withdraw  him  from  the  people's  cause, 
fearful  lest  his  prospects  in  life  might  be  seriously 
prejudiced;  but  to  all  of  them  he  turned  a  deaf 
ear,  and  in  writing  to  his  wife  on  the  subject  he 
says — "  I  will  not  be  a  liar.  /  wiU  speak  tn  season 
and  out  of  season.  I  will  not  shun  to  declare  the 
whole  counsel  of  €rod.  My  path  is  dear,  and  I 
will  foUow  in  it"--Alex.  Bell,  B.A. 

6747.  TRUTH,  Speaking.  When  the  Chancellor 
of  King's  College  praised  and  commended  the 
many  and  singular  virtues  "planted  and  set  in 
Her  Majesty,"  Queen  Elizabeth  passionately  inter- 
rupted him  with  the  exclamation,  "  This  is  not  the 
truth.  Would  that  it  were/"  How  many  of  us 
would  have  had  a  similar  honesty  under  the  same 
circumstances  ? — B. 

6748.  TRUTH,  Speaking.  In  all  the  course  of  my 
acquaintance  with.  Sir  Robert  Peel  I  never  knew  a 
man  in  whose  truth  and  justice  I  had  a  more  lively 
confidence.  In  the  whole  course  of  my  communica- 
tion with  him  I  never  knew  an  instance  in  which 
he  did  not  show  the  strongest  attachment  to  truth, 
and  I  never  saw,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  the 
smallest  reason  for  suspecting  that  he  stated  any- 
thing which  he  did  not  firmly  believe  to  be  the  fact. 
—The  Duke  of  Wellington. 

6749.  TRUTH,  Speaking.  Mungo'Park  relate^, 
in  his  travels  in  Africa,  that  a  troup  of  armed  Moors 
assaulted  a  village  in  which  he  was  living,  and  tried 
to  carry  off  the  flocks.  In  the  fight  a  youth  was 
mortally  wounded.  The  natives  set  him  on  a  horse 
and  took  him  home.  The  mother  received  her 
dying  son  with  every  sign  of  passionate  sorrow ; 
and  the  virtue  she  praised  in  him  more  than  all 
others  was  this,  "  Se  never  told  a  lie." 

6760.  TRUTH,  Spread  of.  It  is  curious  to  find 
that  the  proscribed  books  of  the  German  Reformers 
were  translated  into  Italian,  and  openly  sold  even 
in  Rome  under  other  titles.  M'Crie  tells  us  how  the 
"Common-Places"  of  Melanchthon  were  thus  printed 
at  Venice,  to  be  sold  at  Rome  during  a  whole  year, 
or  until  a  friar  in  the  city  detected  the  trick  and 
complained  to  the  authorities.  "A  similar  anec- 
dote u  told  of  Luther's  preface  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  and  his  treatise  on  Justification,  which 
were  eagerly  read  for  some  time  as  the  productions 
of  'Cardinal  Fregoso,'"  remarks  M'Crie.  "The 
works  of  Zwingli  were  circulated  under  the  name 
of  '  Coricius  Cogelius ; '  and  several  editions  of 
Martin  Bucer's  '  Commentary  on  the  Psalms '  were 
sold  in  Italy  and  France  as  the  work  of  '  Aretius.' " 
-'Rrformation  Anecdotes, 

6761.  TRUTH,  tested.    Luther  enterta' 
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hiB  botue  for  some  time  »  HnngArian  named  Hathias 
TOD  Yai  When  the  latter  returned  to  hii  own 
oonntry  he  preached  the  new  doctrine,  and  was 
forthwith  denounced  to  the  monk  Greorge,  brother 
of  the  Waywode,  and  who  was  at  thii  time  gorem- 
ing  at  Buda  as  regent.  Qeorge  had  two  barrels  of 
gunpowder  brought  into  the  market-place,  and  said 
to  the  Papist  who  had  denounced  Mathias,  and  to 
Mathias  himself,  *'  Each  of  you  say  that  your  parti- 
cular doctrine  is  the  right  one.  Stand  upon  these 
bands ;  I  will  fire  the  train,  and  we  shall  see  which 
of  the  two  remains  alive.*'  The  Papist  refused  the 
test,  but  Mathias  at  once  took  his  stand  on  one  of 
the  barrels ;  whereupon  the  Papist  and  his  people 
were  condemned  to  pay  four  hundred  Hungarian 
florins  to  the  State,  and  to  keep,  moreover,  two 
hundred  soldiers  for  a  certain  time,  while  Mathias 
was  allowed  to  preach  the  gospeL — MicheUL 

6763.  TRUTH,  SaoredneM  o£  I  have  just  been 
down  in  the  docks  looking  at  the  **  life-hooks."  They 
are  placed  there  to  be  used  in  saving  people  from 
drowning,  and  for  no  other  purvoatt  under  penalties. 
So  there  are  truths  which  we  have  no  right  to  play 
with  or  use  for  merellrhetorical  purposes.  They  are 
solemn  mysteries  which  God  has  revealed  in  His 
Word,  that  men  may  lay  hold  of,  beUeve^  and  live. 
—A 

6768.  TBUTHS,  oome  of  God.  Men  never  make 
truths  ;  they  only  reeogni§e  the  value  of  thit  ourrenoy 
of  God.  They  find  truths  as  men  sometimes  find 
bills,  in  the  street,  and  only  recognise  the  value  <d 
that  which  other  parties  have  drawn. — JBeecher, 

6764.  TBXTTH8,  Oxowth  o£  Truths  are  first 
clouds,  then  rain,  then  harvest  and  food.  The 
philosophy  of  one  century  is  the  common-sense  of 
the  next.  Men  are  called  fools  in  one  age  for  not 
knowing  what  they  were  called  fools  for  averring  in 
the  age  before. — Beeeher. 

6766.  UNBELIEF,  and  tha  parado  of  laaniiig. 
Addison,  speaking  of  the  Deists  and  unbelievers  of 
his  own  age — and  the  remark  is  true  of  the  cheap 
parade  of  learning  affected  by  that  class  always — 
says,  '*  One  gets  by  heart  a  catalogue  of  title-pages 
and  editions,  and  immediately,  to  become  conepicu" 
ou§,  declares  that  he  is  an  unbeliever." 

6766.  UNBEUEF,  Attitude  ot  "  Can  you  tell 
me  anything  about  this  revision  of  the  Bible  t" 
asked  an  intelligent  working  man  the  other  day. 
*'  Because  Tve  been  told  they're  taking  out  all  the 
contradictions  in  it."  The  same  man  another  day 
expressed  his  inaptitude  for  faith  in  these  words : — 
''Why,  to  look  at  them  stars  and  think  they'ra  all 
worlds,  and  to  believe  there's  something  beyond  all 
that  again^it's  more  than  I  can  believe."  Could 
the  attitude  of  unbelief  have  expressed  itself  better  T 
The  very  sisht  that  to  some  minds  forces  home  the 
conviction  that  a  God  exists — the  sight  of  the  star- 
sown  fields  of  heaven — was  to  this  man  only  a 
stumbling-block  and  rock  of  offence. — C.  0.  JAdddL 

6767.  UNBELIEF,  doM  not  bring  oomfort 
David  Hume,  after  witnessing,  in  the  family  of  the 
venerable  La  Roche,  thoee  conaolatiofu  which  the 
gospel  only  can  impart,  confessed,  with  a  sigh,  that 
"there  were  moments  when,  amidst  all  the  plea- 
sures of  philosophical  discovery  and  the  pride  of 


literary  fisme,  he  wished  that  he  had  never  doabted.'' 
— New  Handbook  of  IlkulraUon. 

6768.  UNBELIEF,  Folly  of.  Onoe  »  sceptic  In 
Dr.  Sonar's  church  said,  "Sir,  I  do  not  beUeve 
there  is  a  God."  It  was  ten  P.lL,  and  no  time  for 
argument  I  cast  the  burden  on  the  Lord  in  prayer, 
and  looked  so  happy  that  he  said,  *'  Are  yon  latch- 
ing at  me  1 "  "No ;  but  I  was  thinking  if  all  the 
giaashoppers  on  earth  were  to  say  there  is  no  nm,  U 
would  not  alter  ike  matter.  The  Bible  saya,  'The 
fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God."*  ^'Wdl, 
that  is  so,"  he  said.  I  then  showed  him  that  God 
caUs  every  man  who  does  not  believe  in  Him  a  Imr. 
The  man  went  home  seeming  much  impresaed ;  and 
when  I  met  him  some  months  afterwards  he  said, 
"  I  found  out  that  I  was  a  fool  and  a  liar,  and  have 
come  to  Christ."  Thus  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  had 
pierced  his  heart — Dr,  Madcay, 

6769.  UNBELIEF,  lUnatiated.    A*  very  tendrr 
parent  had  a  son  who  from  his  veiy  earl^at  years 
proved  headstrong  and  dinolute.     Conacioaa  of  hu 
demerits,  he  dreaded  and  hated  his  parent*.    Mean- 
while every  means  were  used  to  disarm  him  of  these 
suspicions,  so  unworthv  of  the  tenderness  and  love, 
and  the  kindness  and  forbearance,  lavished  upon 
him.    Eventually  the  means  appeared  to  be  soc- 
cessful  .  .  .  He  now  left  his  home  to  embark  in 
mercantile  affairs,  and  was  assured  that  if,  in  aot 
extremity,  he  would  apply  to  his  parents  he  ahooJd 
find  his  application  kindly  received.    In  the  coorte 
of  years  it  fell  out  he  was  reduced  to  extremity ; 
but  instead  of  communicating  his  case  to  his  parent, 
hie  boH  eutpieion  and  ditbduf  again  oeeupied  Aim^ 
and  he  neglected  to  apply  to  him.  .  .  .  This  is  the 
case  of  the  believer  who  throws  away  his  filial  con- 
fidence, and  with  his  old  suspicions  stands  aloof  in 
sullen  distrust  ^^Sa/<er  (condenaed), 

6760.  UNBELIEF,  Baaaon  ot  I  once  heard  of 
two  men  who,  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  came 
down  one  night  to  where  their  boat  was  tied.  They 
wanted  to  return  home,  so  they  got  in  and  began 
to  row.  They  pulled  away  hard  all  night,  wonder- 
ing why  they  never  got  to  the  other  side  of  the  bar. 
When  the  grey  dawn  of  morning  broke,  behold, 
they  had  never  loosed  the  mooring-line  or  raised 
the  anchor  !  And  that's  just  the  way  with  many 
who  are  striving  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
They  cannot  believe,  because  they  are  tied  to  this 
world.  Cut  the  cord  I  cut  the  cord !  Set  your- 
selves free  from  the  clogging  weight  of  euthly 
things,  and  yon  will  soon  go  on  towards  heaven. — 
Afocdy. 

6761.  UNBELIEF,  Sin  of.  Mr.  Marshall,  anth«»r 
of  the  "  Gospel  Mystery  of  Sanetification,"  having 
been  for  several  years  under  distress  of  mind,  000- 
sulted  Dr.  Goodwin,  an  eminent  divine,  giving  him 
an  account  of  the  state  of  his  soul,  and  particnlaris- 
ing  his  sins,  which  lay  heavy  on  his  conscience.  In 
reply,  he  told  him  he  had  forgot  to  mention  the 
neatest  sin  of  all,  the  tin  of  unbelirf,  in  not  be- 
lieving on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission 
of  hiB  sins  and  sanctifying  his  nature.  On  this  he 
set  himself  to  the  studying  and  preaching  of  Christ 
and  attained  to  eminent  holiness,  great  peace  of  con- 
science, and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  Mr.  Marshall's 
dying  words  were  these: — "The  wages  of  sin  is 
death  ;  but  the  gift  of  Grod  is  eternal  life  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." — Whitecroee, 
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6762.  UIIBELIEYEB,  Convenioii  ot  A  gentle- 
inaii  living  in  Texas  was  an  onbelieYer.  One  day 
he  was  widking  in  his  garden  reading  a  book.  He 
read  this  sentence,  "God  works  according  to  the 
rules  of  geometnr.*'  He  closed  the  book,  and  began 
to  think.  "I  always  thought,"  said  be  to  himself, 
*'  that  things  were  made  by  chance.  Is  there  a  role 
about  eyerything  T  "  Just  then  he  saw  dose  by  a 
Rweet  little  flower  known  as  the  "Texas  Star." 
He  picked  it  up,  and  began  to  examine  it  He 
counted  the  petals.  He  found  there  were  five. 
He  counted  the  stamens ;  there  were  five  of  them. 
He  counted  the  divisions  at  the  base  of  the  flower ; 
there  were  five  of  them.  Then  he  examined  another 
flower.  It  was  the  same  with  that.  Another  and 
another  were  examined.  It  was  the  same  with  alL 
There  were  five  petals,  and  five  stamens,  and  so  on, 
in  eveiy  case.  **  How  is  this  t "  he  said  to  himself. 
"  If  these  flowers  were  made  by  chance,  some  of 
them  would  have  three  petals,  and  some  two,  and 
some  none.  But  now  they  all  have  five ;  never 
more,  and  never  less.  Here  is  work  done  by  rule. 
If  it  is  done  in  this  way,  there  must  be  some  one 
to  do  it.  And  who  can  that  be  f  Oh,  I  see."  And 
then  he  picked  up  the  little  flower,  and  kissed  it, 
and  said,  "  Bloom  on,  little  flower ;  sing  on,  little 
birds;  you  have  a  God,  and  I  have  a  God;  the 
God  that  made  these  little  flowers  made  me." — 
Dr,  Newton, 

6768.  UNBEUEVEBB,  Hypoerisy  ol  Collins, 
though  he  had  no  belief  in  Christianity,  yet  quali- 
fied himself  for  civil  office  by  partaking  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Shaftesbury  did  the  same;  and 
the  same  is  now  done  by  hundreds  of  inBdels ;  and 
yet  these  are  the  men  who  are  continually  dedaim- 
ing  against  the  hypocrisy  of  priests  ! — Arvine, 

6764.  UNCEBTAIirnr,  Effects  ol  If  one  should 
go  into  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  and  see  the  Venus  de 
Milo,  and  begin  to  have  admiration  for  that  highest 
conception  of  a  noble  woman  held  by  the  Greek 
mind,  and  his  guide  should  whisper  to  him,  '*  It  is 
very  uncertain  whether  this  is  the  original  statue ; 
in  the  time  of  Napoleon  it  was  stolen,  and  it  is  said 
that  it  was  sent  back ;  but  many  think  that  another 
ivas  made  in  imitation  of  it,  and  put  in  its  place, 
and  that  this  is  the  imitation,"  it  would  kill  that 
man*s  enthusiasm  in  a  second ;  and  he  is  not  going 
to  say,  "I  admire  that  countenance,"  because  it 
may  not  be  that  countenance.  And  the  moment 
fou  introduce  the  element  of  uncertainty  in  regard 
to  any  substantial  religious  conviction,  your  doubt 
has  taken  away  that  entkiuiatm  which  <mly  goe»  out 
toward  certainty, — Bcecker. 

6766.  UNCHABITABLENESS,  and  death.  One 
day  the  conversation  at  dinner,  in  a  family  well 
known  to  the  writer,  turned  upon  a  lady  who  was 
80  unfortunate  as  to  have  incurred  the  dislike  of 
certain  members  of  tha  household,  because  of  some 
little  peculiarities.  After  several  had  expressed 
their  views  in  no  gentle  terms,  the  married  sister 
added,  '*I  can't  endure  her;  and  I  believe  I  will 
not  return  her  call  if  she  comes  here  again."  Her 
husband,  who  had  hitherto  remained  silent,  replied, 
"She  will  not  irouUe  you  again;  she  died  an  hour 
ago. "  '*  You  do  not  mean  it  ?  Surely  you  are  only 
teasing  us  for  our  nncharitableness f "  "She  is 
really  dead ;  I  learned  it  on  my  way  home  to 
dinner."  Overwhelmed  with  shame,  the  littie 
group  realised  for  the  first  time  the  solemnity  of 


such  sinful  conversation.  Let  us  take  warning, 
and  speak  of  those  about  us  as  we  shall  wish  we 
had  done  when  they  are  taken  from  us. — Adw)caU 
and  Ouardian, 

6766.  UNCONCEBH,  Secret  o£  I  mentioned  to 
him  (Johnson)  that  I  had  seen  the  execution  of 
several  convicts  at  l^bum,  two  days  before,  and 
that  none  of  them  seemed  to  be  under  any  concern. 
''Most  of  them,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  ''have  never 
thought  at  aa"  "But  is  not  the  fear  of  death 
natural  to  man  f  "  "So  much  sc^  sir,  that  the  whole 
of  Uft  w  (u<  hoping  away  the  tlumghU  of  iL" — 
BotwdL 

6767.  miOTION,  Extreme.  Some  Roman  Catho- 
lics were  very  desirous  that  their  priest  should 
administer  extreme  unction  to  one  of  their  friends 
who  was  dying ;  but  the  priest  refused  to  attend 
unless  he  was  first  paid  one  shilling.  This,  how- 
ever,  was  more  than  they  could  muster  between 
them,  and  the  man  died,  without  the  last  and  most 
important  of  all  the  seven  sacraments.  His  friends 
were,  upon  this,  extremely  angry,  and  went  to  the 
priest  to  remonstrate  with  him  for  his  inhumanity. 
They  were  so  roagh  in  their  rebukes  that  he  was 
completely  frightened,  and  in  order  to  extricate 
himself  from  his  difficulties,  said  to  them,  "My 
dear  children,  you  know  nothingabout  the  matter, 
and  I  will  explain  it  to  you.  Did  the  dead  man 
really  desire  to  have  the  oilT"  "Oh  yes,  your 
reverence ;  to  be  sure  he  did  desire  to  have  it,  as 
much  as  we  did  for  him."  "  Why,  then,"  said  the 
priest^  "  that's  exactly  the  same  thing  as  if  he  had 
got  it,  and  he  is  quite  as  safe  as  if  he  had."  "  Oh, 
thank  your  reverence,"  said  one  of  them ;  "  if  that 
is  the  case,  we  shall  always  save  our  ihiUing  in 
future,  and  never  trouble  you  any  more." 

6768.  UNDEBSTANDING,  A  light,  neceuazy 
In  oontroTeny.  Quarrels  grow  many  times  upon 
mistakes.  Cyril,  and  John, 'Bishop  of  Antioch,  ex- 
communicated one  another  for  heresy,  so  did  Cyril 
and  Theodoret ;  yet  afterwards  they  found  thai  they 
held  the  tame  thinge,  when  once  they  grew  to  a  right 
understanding  of  one  another's  meaning. — TVopj). 

6769.  UMFAITHFULNESB,  In  litUe.  A  king 
appointed  one  servant  over  his  gold  treasure,  another 
over  his  straw.  The  tatter's  honeety  being  suspected, 
he  was  angry  because  the  gold  had  not  been  trusted 
to  him.  The  king  said,  "  Thou  fool,  if  thou  couldest 
nca  be  truMted  with  ttraw,  how  can  any  one  trust  thee 
with  gold  !"—^V»idL 

6770.  UNFAITHPUUITEBS,  Homentazy,  to  be 
avoided.  A  Corsican  gentleman,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Genoese,  was  thrown  into  a 
dark  dungeon,  where  he  was  chained  to  the  ground. 
While  he  was  in  this  dismal  situation  the  Genoese 
sent  a  message  to  him,  that  if  he  would  accept  of 
a  commission  in  their  service,  he  might  have  it 
"No,"  said  he;  "were  I  to  accept  your  offer,  it 
would  be  with  a  determined  purpose  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  service  of  my 
country.  But  I  would  not  have  my  countrymen 
even  suspect  that  I  could  be  one  moment  unfaith- 
ful."— New  Oydopcedia  of  Anecdote, 

677L  UNGODLT,  Chriat  died  for.  There  is  a 
woman  in  our  country  who  was  hoping  to  be  saved, 
because  she  thought  she  was  a  respectable  sinner. 
Some  sinners  don't  think  they  are  lilce  other  sin- 
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nert.  When  people  tftlk  to  me  in  thti  ttnin,  I  know 
they  ftro  great  sinners.  She  heard  a  aermon,  which 
showed  her  clearly  that  Christ  died  for  the  nngodly ; 
and  she  said,  *'  I  must  be  ungodly :  He  died  For  the 
nngodly."  She  awoke  to  the  fact  that  she  was  unlike 
God,  and  the  light  of  eternity  flashed  into  her  souL 
My  friends,  take  your  plaoe  amongst  the  ungodly. 
— Moody. 

6772.  UNOODLT,  Chiiit  died  for.  ApoorUttle 
girl,  after  having  being  educated  in  the  Hibernian 
Female  School  in  Sligo,  was  apprenticed  to  a  dress- 
maker. A  lady  who  had  formerly  taken  charge  of 
her,  and  had  been  veij  kind  to  her,  going  one 
Sabbath  into  the  chapel  before  sernoe,  found  the 
girl  sitting  by  herself  reading  her  Testament.  On 
coming  up  to  her,  the  lady  inquired  where  she  was 
reading.  She  said,  **In  the  fifth  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans."  "Why  did  you  choose 
that  chapter  f "  She  repUed,  "  Oh,  I  delight  in  it 
much."  "On  what  account f"  "It  just  meets 
my  case.  See,  is  not  that  delightful  ?  "  pointing  to 
the  dxth  Terse  :  "For  when  we  were  yet  without 
strength,  in  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly ; " 
and  then  added,  '*  I  am  indeed  a  sinner  and  with- 
out strength;  but  here  is  the  blessed  remedy — 
'  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly.* " 

6778.  UNIF0BMIT7  of  ballet  Attompti  to  on- 
force,  prodnca  OTaiiOiL  Not  long  since  an  avowed 
Freethinker  was  required  to  sign  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  for  admission  into  some  university  office. 
He  did  not  withhold  his  signature  for  a  minute ; 
he  only  added,  "  I  put  my  own  construction  on  the 
Articles,  and  I  sien  them  with  the  understandiog 
that  by  doing  so  I  merely  declare  the  indisputable 
fact  that  I  profess  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Kngland;"  and  so  ready  are  men  to  applaud  a 
defiance  of  authority,  that  it  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
buss  of  applause  that  he  did  what  to  some  men 
would  appear  to  be  an  act  of  dishonesty. — Dean 
HooL 

6774.  UNIFOBMITT  of  boltot  impoitible.  Uni- 
formity it  not  pouiUe.  Men  differ  much  in  the 
powers  of  their  mind,  in  their  education,  and  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  live;  and  therefore 
you  cannot  make  them  think  and  feel  alike ;  and 
the  attempt  to  do  so  is  as  unwise  as  if  you  tried  to 
cause  all  the  trees  of  the  earth  to  produce  leaves  of 
the  same  size,  blossoms  of  the  same  hue^  and  fruit 
of  the  same  flavour.  ...  It  is  not  uniformity  that 
we  see  in  the  works  of  God,  but  unity  in  variety 
and  permanence  in  change.  Every  pUnt,  flower, 
and  tree  has  freedom  to  unfold  itself  according  to 
its  own  nature ;  and  yet  the  landscape  is  one. — 
JTiomeu  Jontt. 

6776.  UNIFOBKITT  of  belief,  hnpouiblo.    The 

judge  who  pronounced  sentence  of  death  on  Servetus, 
and  found  fault  with  himself  (Calvin)  for  too  much 
leniency  in  his  government,  wa$  himself  tuspeeted  of 
holding  erroneous  opinions  on  the  fundamental  verity 
of  our  holy  religion — the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. — 
Dean  Hook* 

5776.  UNION,  and  Ghriitlan  life.  Christians 
are  like  the  several  flowers  in  a  garden,  that  have 
upon  each  of  them  the  dew  of  heaven,  while,  being 
shaken  with  the  wind,  they  let  fall  their  dews  at 
each  other's  roots,  whereby  they  arejowdynourishtd 
and  become  nourisheis  of  each  other. — /oAn  Bunyan, 


6777.  UnOH,  and  Metariaiiiim.  Gardinal  Gib- 
bons, having  been  asked  to  give  his  viewa  on  "  tb« 
reunion  of  Christendom,"  says: — "In  aeparaftioQ 
from  the  see  of  St  Peter,  the  centre  of  Oatfaolie 
unity,  I  can  see  only  discord.  In  all  this  broad 
land  there  is  no  one  who  longs  for  truly  CfaristJan 
union  more  than  I  do ;  no  one  would  labour  morp 
earnestly  to  bring  about  such  a  happy  result  ** 
Precisely  the  idea  ofaU  narrow  seetariains.  Papists^ 
Plymouthites,  Campbellites,  all  make  great  profes- 
sions of  desire  for  Christian  unity  and  doing  away 
with  sectarianism ;  and  all  agree  that  the  {dan  a 
for  everybody  to  join  the  sect  to  which  they  belong. 
— 7«e  Prteman. 

6778.  UNION,  and  ■al»tltiillo&  ia  mJEBdiig. 

Some  years  ago  a  war  raged  in  India  between  the 
English  and  a  native  monarch,  Tippoo  Saib.  Oa 
one  occasion  several  English  officers  were  taken 
prisoners,  among  them  one  named  Baird.  One  daj 
a  native  officer  brought  in  fetters  to  be  put  on  each 
of  the  prisoners,  the  wounded  not  excepted.  Baird 
had  been  severely  wounded,  and  was  suffering  from 
pain  and  weakness.  A  grey-haired  officer  said  to 
the  native  official,  "Ton  do  not  think  of  putting 
chains  upon  that  wounded  young  man  ? "  "  l%ere 
are  just  as  many  pairs  of  fetters  as  there  are  cap- 
tives," was  the  answer,  "and  every  pair  must  bn 
worn."  "Then,"  said  the  officer,  "ptrf  two  pnn 
on  me;  I  will  wear  his  as  well  as  my  own."  Baird 
lived  to  regain  his  freedom,  lived  to  take  that  very 
city,  but  the  generous  friend  died  in  prison. — Gray. 

6779.  UNION,  agalnit  oril.  It  is  common  in 
Africa  for  the  serpents  to  ascend  the  trees  and  tak« 
the  young  birds  and  oggs  from  the  nests.  ITon  wili 
then  see  birds  collect  together,  of  different  hues, 
different  characters,  and  different  siaes,  from  the 
water- wagtail  to  the  hawk,  all  assembling  to  scream 
and  to  roar, — however  these  birds  hated  emch  other 
before,  they  now  unite  together,  showing  they  are  all 
in  earnest  to  get  the  serpent  to  descend. — Me/ai. 

6780.  UNION,  Calamity  may  bring  abont^  When 

the  earthquake  of  Lisbon  overwhehned  that  city, 
even  the  inquisitors  were  seen  embracing  Jews  and 
heretics  that  escaped  the  awful  calamity,  and  uniting 
in  the  means  of  their  common  safety.  At  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  all  parties  sank  their  differences  in 
order  to  resist  the  Roman  eagle ;  and  when  Xerxes 
invaded  Greece  all  the  little  States  forypot  their 
differences,  and  Athens  and  Sparta  were  foond 
fighting  side  by  side  against  the  common  enemy. 

6781.  UNION,  Christian,  bronght  abont  Xgymia- 
fortnne.  The  great  fire  of  London  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  carry  on  the  spiritual  instruction  of  the 
people  by  the  established  clergy,  since  the  parish 
churches  were  in  ruins,  so  that  assemblies  in  Pieaby- 
terian  and  Independent  meeting-houses  were  no 
longer  visited  with  the  penalties  prescribed  under 
the  Conventicle  Act 

6788.  UNION,  Chrlatian.  The  Convention  (in 
Brooklyn)  closed  by  joining  hands  and  singing, 
"  Say,  brother,  will  you  meet  ns  ! "  I  saw  one  of 
Dr.  Storr's  deacons  and  a  Quaker  and  a  Metho- 
dist standing  with  dasped  hands,  and  flanked  by 
a  Baptist  and  a  Presbyterian  clergyman.  It  re- 
minded me  of  the  time  when  we  college  students, 
standing  thus  in  the  chemical  lecture-hall,  the 
electric  current  leaped  from  the  charged  battery 
through  the  whole  circle  in  an  instant — ChtyUr. 
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'  6788.  UNION,  Ghxifltian.  I  wish  all  names 
among  the  saints  of  God  were  swallowed  up  in  that 
one  of  Christian.  I  long  for  professors  to  leave  off 
plaoing  religion  in  saying,  "I  am  a  Churchman,'* 
"I  am  a  Dissenter."  My  language  to  such  is, 
'*  Are  you  of  Chriit  t    If  so,  I  love  you  with  all  my 

6784.  UNION,  in  Christ.  As  the  spokes  in  a 
wheel  become  nearer  to  each  other  as  they  approach 
the  centre,  so  may  we  be  drawn  nearer  to  Christ, 
our  common  centre,  and  into  closer  union  vrith  each 
other. — J,  Wood, 


6786.  UNION,  in  Christ.  A  Hindoo  and  a  New 
Zealander  met  upon  the  deck  of  a  missionary  ship. 
They  had  been  converted  from  their  heathenism, 
and  were  brothers  in  Christ ;  but  they  could  not 
speak  to  each  other.  They  pointed  to  their  Bibles, 
shook  hands,  and  smiled  in  each  other's  faces  ;  but 
that  was  alL  At  last  a  happy  thought  occurred 
to  the  Hindoo.  With  sudden  joy,  he  exclaimed, 
<*  Hallelujah  1 "  The  New  ^^ander,  in  delight, 
cried  out,  "  Amen  1  **  These  two  words,  not  found 
in  their  own  healAien  tongues,  were  to  them  the 
beginning  of  "one  language  and  one  speech." 

6786.  UNION,  in  periL  Fighting  with  the 
Arcadians,  that  wing  of  the  L»»dflemonian8  in 
which  they  were  gave  way,  whereupon  Pleopidas 
and  Epaminondas  locked  their  thidds  togtHier  and 
repulsed  all  that  attacked  them ;  until  at  last  Pleo- 
pidas,  having  received  several  large  wounds,  fell 
upon  a  heap  of  friends  and  enemies  who  lay  dead 
together.  Epaminondas,  though  he  thought  there 
was  no  life  left  in  him,  stood  forward  to  defend  his 
body  and  his  arms,  being  determined  to  die  rather 
than  leave  his  companion  in  the  power  of  his 
enemies.  .  .  .  Agesipolis,  king  of  the  Lacedse- 
moniarn^  brought  succour  from  the  other  wing, 
and,  beyond  all  expectation  delivered  them  both. — 
Plutarch  {condented). 

6787.  UNION,  in  service.  When  the  cholera 
/aged  in  Glasgow,  a  number  of  years  ago,  two 
ministers,   one    a  Presbyterian  and  the  other  a 

'  Roman  Catholic,  made  themselves  useful  in  deeds 
of  mercy  and  Christian  service.  One  day  these  two 
set  out  on  a  visit  to  a  poor  hut  of  a  house,  where 
a  person  had  succumbed  to  the  disease.  No  one 
would  venture  near  the  hovel,  far  less  perform  the 
last  duties  to  the  deceased.  When  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  place,  the  priest  said  to  the  minister, 
"  Ton  are  a  married  man  with  a  family,  and  I  am 
not ;  tarry  here,  and  I  will  go  forward  myself  and 
do  the  last  duties  to  the  dead.  If  I  cannot  myself, 
then  I  will  sign  for  your  approach."  The  priest 
went  and  did  iJl  himself. 

6788.  UNION,  in  the  Ghnrch.  The  unity  in  the 
rainbow  is  none  the  less,  and  the  beauty  vastly  the 
greater,  because  there  are  seen  in  it  seven  distinct 
colours  instead  of  one,  all  of  which  are  one  in  their 
source,  as  well  as  in  the  bow. — W.  B.  JBoardman. 

0789.  UNION,  in  the  Church.  Methinks  that 
the  Lord  keeps  His  jewels  for  a  time,  as  it  were,  in  a 
cabinet  containing  several  drawers  all  of  different 
sizes.  In  one  long  drawer  are*  preserved  those 
who  are  Episcopalians ;  in  another  equally  long,  the 
Presbyterians  ;  and  in  smaller  ones  varying  in  size, 
the  WesleyauB,  Baptists,  Independents,  Plymouth 
Brethren,  &c    But  in  the  day  when  the  Lord  shall 


number  up  His  jewels,  He  will  break  up  the  cabinet 
with  all  its  drawers,  and  out  of  the  innumerable 
jewels  He  will  choose  each  one  to  fill  its  own  par- 
ticular place  in  ImmanuePs  crown. — W.  CaUin. 

6790.  UNION,  in  the  early  Christian  Church. 
The  more  they  were  persecuted,  the  more  doady 
they  adhered  to  each  other.  Their  mutual  charity 
and  unsuspecting  confidence  has  been  remarked  by 
infidels,  and  was  too  often  abused  by  perfidiouis 
friends. — OiJbbon. 

6791.  UNION,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  On 
the  day  before  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  Nelson  took 
CoUingwood  and  Rotherham,  who  were  at  variance, 
to  a  spot  where  they  could  see  the  fleet  opposed 
to  them.  "  Yonder^  said  the  Admiral,  "  are  your 
enemiee ;  shake  hands  and  be  good  friends,  like 
good  Englishmen." 

6792.  UNION,  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 
When  I  was  in  the  army  before  Port  Hudson  I 
remember  that  night  after  night,  when  our  camp- 
fires  were  buUt,  we  boys  used  to  sit  around  them 
and  discuss  various  matters ;  and  sometimes  our 
discussions  became  very  heated,  and  sometimes  we 
lost  our  tempers,  and  sometimes  we  said  angry 
words.  But  one  night,  right  in  the  midst  of  a  dis- 
cussion, there  broke  upon  us  that  awful,  startling 
sound  which,  once  heard,  is  never  forgotten.  Away 
off,  on  the  right  of  the  line,  it  began  ;  but  it  rolled 
in  a  thundering,  awful  echo,  until  it  chilled  our 
hearts.  It  was  the  long  roll,  and  every  man  was 
on  his  feet,  and  every  man  shook  hands  with  his 
comrade  and  said,  *' Forgive  me.  When  we  were 
idle  we  could  afford  to  discuss ;  but  now  there  is 
work  to  do,  it  finds  us  brothers." — Rev,  0,  ffepworth, 

6798.  UNION,  in  the  Spirit  When  the  tide  is 
out  you  may  have  noticed,  as  you  rambled  among 
the  rocks,  Httle  pools  with  little  fishes  in  them. 
To  the  shrimp,  in  such  a  pool,  his  foot  depth  of  salt 
water  is  all  the  ocean  for  the  time  being.  He  has 
no  dealings  with  his  neighbour  shrimp  in  the  adja- 
cent pool,  though  it  may  be  only  a  few  inches  of 
sand  that  divide  them  ;  but  when  the  rising  ocean 
begins  to  lip  over  the  margin  of  the  Idrking-place, 
one  pool  joins  another,  their  various  tenants  meet, 
and  by-and-by,  in  place  of  their  little  patch  of 
standing  water,  they  have  the  ocean's  boundless 
fields  to  roam  in.  When  the  tide  is  out — when 
religion  is  low — the  faithful  are  to  be  found  insu- 
lated, here  a  few  and  there  a  few,  in  the  little 
standing  pools  that  stud  the  beach,  having  no  deal- 
ings with  their  neighbours  of  the  adjoining  pools, 
calling  them  Samaritans,  and  fancying  that  their 
oipn  little  communi<m  ijieludet  aU  that  are  precious 
in  Ood^e  tight.  They  forget,  for  a  time,  that  there 
is  a  vast  and  expansive  ocean  rising — every  ripple 
brings  it  nearer, — a  mightier  communion,  even  the 
communion  of  saints,  which  is  to  engulf  all  minor 
considerations,  and  to  enable  the  fishes  of  all  pools 
— the  Christians — the  Christians  of  all  denomina- 
tions— ^to  come  together.  When,  like  a  flood,  the 
Spirit  flows  into  the  Churches,  Church  will  join  to 
Church,  and  saint  will  join  to  saint,  and  sil  will 
rejoice  to  find  that  if  their  little  pools  have  perished, 
it  is  not  by  the  scorching  summer's  drought,  nor 
the  easting  in  of  earthly  rubbish,  but  by  the  influx 
of  that  Ix>undle8s  sek  whose  glad  waters  touch 
eternity,  and  in  whose  ample  depths  the  saints  in 
heaven,  as  well  as  the  saints  on  earth,  have  room 
enough  to  range. — Dr,  HamiUon, 
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•7M.  mnON,  !■  itrength.  When  it  wmt  onoe 
demanded  of  A^eailaus  why  LMedamon  bad  no 
walls,  he  replied,  **  The  oonoord  oC  Um  oittaeni  is  ita 
strength."— //arrii. 

5796.  UNION,  Lore  the  laent  oL  He  found  an 
inexpressibly  sweet  love  to  those  that  he  looked  upon 
as  belonging  to  Christ,  beyond  almost  all  that  he 
ever  felt  before,  so  that  (to  use  his  own  words)  ''it 
seemed  like  a  piece  of  heaven  to  have  one  of  them 
near  him." — L\fe  of  Braintord. 

579C.  UNION,  may  bt  foroad.  Dr.  Lyman  Ab- 
bott tells  of  a  good  Scotch  oouple  who  got  a  quarrel- 
ling ;  and  on  the  good  wife  remarking,  in  a  ouneilia- 
tory  effort,  **  Look  at  that  oat  and  dog  on  the  hearth 
sitting  dde  ^  side  quiet  and  peaceable,"  "Ay," 
said  the  gruff,  good  man,  '*  but  tie  them  together 
and  see  what  they  wiU  du."— CArMum  World, 

6797.  UNION,  Neowdty  of.  **  Ane  stick'll  never 
bum  1  Put  more  wood  on  the  fire,  laddie ;  ane 
stiok'll  never  bum  1 "  my  old  Scotch  grandfather 
used  to  lay  to  his  boys.  Sometimes,  when  the  fire 
in  the  heart  bums  low,  and  love  to  the  Saviour 
grows  faint»  it  would  grow  warm  and  bright  again 
if  it  could  only  touch  another  stick.  **  Where  two 
or  three  aire  gathered  together "  the  heart  bums ; 
love  kindles  to  a  fervent  heat  **  Ane  stick'll  never 
bum  "  as  a  great,  generous  pile  will  be  sure  ta 

0798.  UNION,  Ntcaaaityot  Sieoaidimur,flut^ 
gimur — "  If  we  clash,  we  are  broken,'*  according  to 
the  old  fable  of  the  two  earthen  pots  swimming  in 
the  sea.  "The  daughter  of  dissension  is  dinolu- 
tion,"  said  Naziansen ;  "  and  every  eubdivieion  in 
point  of  rdigion  i$  a  etrong  weapon  in  the  hand  of 
the  contrary  party,"  as  he  (the  historian),  upon  the 
Council  of  Trent,  wiMly  observed.  Castor  and 
I'ullux,  if  they  appear  not  together  it  presageth  a 
Ktomi. — Ttapp, 

6799.  UNION,  on  •qnal  tonnt.  When  we  parted 
be  (Melville)  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  saying, 
**  Now,  Dr.  Guthrie,  I  will  say  to  you  what  one  of 
our  clergy  said  to  Robert  Hall,  and  perhaps  you 
will  make  to  me  his  reply.  Said  the  clergyman  to 
Hall,  '  Mr.  Hall,  I  love  and  honour  you  notwith- 
standing you  have  not  epiBcopal  ordination ; '  and 
said  Hsil  to  the  clergyman, '  And  I  love  and  honour 
you  notwithstanding  you  Aave  episcopal  ordination.' " 
— Guthrie. 

6800.  UNION,  Besnlta  of.  By  union  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt,  the  gates  of  Thebes,  and  the  columns 
of  the  Parthenon  were  reared,  and  oceans  crossed, 
and  valleys  filled  up. — Dr  Oumming. 

6801.  UNION,  Strength  of.  There  was  a  small 
band  t  of  three  hundred  cavalry  in  the  Theban 
army,  who  proved  a  great  terror  to  any  enemy  with 
whom  they  were  called  to  fight  They  were  com- 
pafiions,  who  had  bound  themselves  together  by  a 
vow  of  perpetual  friendship,  determined  to  stand 
together  until  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  was  spilled 
upon  the  ground.  They  were  called  *'  The  Sacred 
Battalion,  or  the  Band  of  Lovers,"  and  they  were 
bound  alike  by  affection  for  the  State  and  fidelity 
for  each  other,  and  thus  achieved  marvels,  some  of 
which  seem  almost  fabulous.  What  a  name  for  a 
miUUnt  Church,  *'The  Sacred  Battalion  1 "  It  is 
when  she  is  thus  animated  by  one  spirit  that  she  is 
victorious. 

6802.  UNION,  with  Chriit,  Tenna  oC    When 


6801.  UNITABIANI8H,  and  orthodoxy.  Dr. 
Miller,  Professor  of  Theology  in  Princeton  College, 
North  America,  in  a  note  prefixed  to  an  ordina- 
tion sermon,  relates  part  of  a  conversation  that 
he  had  with  Dr.  Priestley,  two  or  three  yean 
before  his  death.  "The  conversation,"  aaya  he, 
"was  a  free  and  amicable  one,  on  some  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  religion.  In  replv  to  a  direct 
avowal  on  the  part  of  the  author  (Dr.  ^£iller),  that 
he  was  a  Trinitarian  and  a  Calvinist,  Dr.  Priestley 
said,  *I  do  not  wonder  that  you  Calvinists  enters 
tain  and  express  a  strongly  unfavourable  opini(xi 
of  us  Unitarians.  The  truth  is,  there  neither  can 
nor  ought  to  be  any  compromiBe  between  ua.  If 
you  are  right,  tsf  are  not  ChritUane  at  all;  and  if 
«€  are  right,  you  are  grost  idolaten  I ' " 


Augustus  Gasar  desired  the  Senate  to  join 
person  with  him  in  the  Consulship,  they  rejriied, 
"they  held  it  as  a  ffreat  dishonour  to  him  to  have 
any  onejoinedmth  him,  who  me  $0  capable  kimedf." 
It  is  the  greatest  disparsgement  thnt  CbristiAiis  caa 
offer  to  Chrut  to  put  their  services  in  equipage  with 
His  sufferings  The  beggarly  rags  of  the  first  Ad^  m 
must  never  be  put  on  with  the  prinoelj  robe  of  the 
second  Adam. — Seeker. 

6808w  UNITABIAN,  CoBfeMJon  of.     I  am  con- 
strained to  say,  that  neither  my  intellectual  prefef  • 
ence  nor  my  moral  admiration  goes  besitilj  with 
their  heroei,  sects,  or  productiona    of    any   agt. 
Bbionites,  Arians,  Socinians^  all  seem  to  me  to  con- 
trast unfavourably  with  their  opponeiita^  and  to    | 
exhibit  a  tyne  of  thought  and  character  far  leu 
worthy,  on  tke  whde,  of  the  true  geniue  of  Chru- 
tianity.    I  am  conscious  that  my  deepest  obliga- 
tions, as  a  learner  from  others,  are  in  almost  every 
department  to  writers  not  of  my  own  creed.     la 
philosophy  I  have  had  to  unlearn  niost  that  I  had 
imbibed  from  my  early  text-books,  and  the  anthocs 
in  chiei  favour  with  them.     In  Biblical  interprrta- 
tion,  I  derive  from  Calvin  and  Whitby  the  help  that 
fails  me  in  Crell  and  Beslham.    In  devotiooal  Uteia- 
ture  and  religious  thought,  I  find  nothing  of  oart 
that  does  not  pale  before  Augustine,  Tknler,  and 
Pascal    And  in  the  poetry  of  the  Church  it  is  the 
Latin  or  the  German  hymns,  or  the  lines  of  Cfaaries 
Wesley  or  of  Keble,  that  fasten  on  my  memozy  and 
heart,  and  make  all  else  seem  poor  and  odd.     I 
cannot  help  this ;  I  can  only  say  I  am  sure  it  is  no 
perversity ;  and  I  beJieve  the  preference  is  founded 
on  reason  and  nature,  and  is  already  widely  ^iresd 
amongst  na    A  man's  "  Church  "  must  be  the  home 
of  whstever  he  most  deeply  loves,  trusts^  admire^ 
and  reveres, — of  whatever  most  divinely  expresKs 
the  essential  meaning  of  the  Christian  faith  and 
life ;  and  to  be  torn  away  from  the  great  oompanj 
I  have  named,  and  transferred  to  the  ranks  which 
command  a  far  fainter  allegiance,  is  an  unnatura], 
and  for  me  an  inadmissible,  fate.     l%at  I  find  my- 
self in  intellectual  accordance  with  the  Socini,  or 
Blandratak  or  Servetus  in  one  cardinal  doctrine,— 
and  that  a  doctrine  not  distinctively  Christian,  bat 
belonging  also  to  Judaism,  to  Islam,  and  to  simpje 
Deism, — is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  intense 
response  wrung  from  me  by  some  of  Luther's  read- 
ings of  St.  Paul,  and  bv  his  favourite  book,  the 
"  Theologica  Gtormanica.  — Jamet  **■— ^•— - 


I  >» 


6806.  UNITABIANISM,  not  enough  ftyr  men. 
In  a  town  in  the  north  of  Scotland  a  benevolent  Uni- 
tarian  minister  once  took  to  preaching  in  the  streets. 
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He  ipoke  of  the  beauty  of  goodnean,  .and  invited 
sinnan  to  the  happiness  of  a  virtuous  and  orderly 
life.  A  group  of  waifs  and  harlots  hovered  near, 
one  of  whom,  who  had  not  lost  all  her  mother-wit, 
replied  to  him  in  her  native  dialect,  '*£h,  man, 
your  rape's  nae  lang  eneuch  for  the  like  of  hiz" 
(**  Your  rope  is  not  long  enough  for  the  like  of  us*'). 
His  gospel  was  not  capable  of  reaching  down  to  the 
depths  to  which  waifs  and  harlots  had  fallen.  It 
was  a  longer  rope,  and  profounder  gospel,  that  was 
entrusted  to  the  Apostle  when  Christ  sent  him  to 
the  Grentiles,  "  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them 
from  darkness  unto  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  Qod."—Profe$9or  JSl<Ukie,  D.D. 

6806.  UNIT7,  A  pledge  of.  The  chain  in  the 
Oampo  Santa  at  Pisa  was*  formerly  placed  across  the 
river  to  protect  the  ships  of  the  city  from  the  attacks 
of  the  (Genoese.  The  Genoese  captured  it,  but  some 
years  ago  sent  it  back  to  Pisa  as  a  pledge  oflUUian 
unity, 

6807.  nNIT7,  ChriBtian,  in  death.  When  seven 
men  imprisoned  in  a  Pennsylvania  coal-mine  were 
vescned  after  five  days'  imprisonmenti  they  were 
asked  if  they  hoped  to  escape.  ''We  prayed  for 
it,"  was  the  reverent  reply.  **  We  prayed  together. 
Some  were  Protestants,  and  some  Catholics,  but 
when  deatii  is  as  dose  as  that  yon  only  think  of 
God." 

6808.  UNITT,  Cbristlaxi,  Love  of.  The  attach- 
ment of  the  Rev.  John  Elliot,  usually  called  **  The 
Apostle  to  the  Indians,"  to  peace  and  union  among 
Christians  was  exceedingly  great.  When  be  heard 
ministers  complain  that  some  in  their  congregations 
were  too  difficult  for  them,  the  substauce  of  his 
advice  would  be,  "  Brother,  compass  them.  Brother, 
learn  the  meaning  of  those  three  little  words — bear^ 
forbeoTf  forgive.**  His  love  of  peace,  indeed,  almost 
led  him  to  sacrifice  right  itself. 

6800.  VmHY,  Bwelliaif  in.  A  Roman  named 
Pomponius  Atticus,  who  pronounced  a  funeral 
oration  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  protested  that, 
though  he  had  resided  with  her  sixty-seven  years, 
he  was  never  once  reconciled  to  her,  "beoaose," 
said  he,  **  there  never  Ttappened  the  leatt  discord  be^ 
tvfeen  im,  and  consequently  there  was  no  need  of 
recondliation." 

6810.  ITNITY',  not  udfonnity.  When  the  Ameri- 
can army,  under  the  command  of  General  Washing- 
ton, lay  encamped  in  the  environs  of  Marristown, 
N.J.,  the  Lord  s  Supper  was  to  be  administered  in 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  that  village.  In  a  morn- 
ing of  the  previous  week  the  General  visited  the 
house  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jones,  then  pastor  of  that 
church,  and  thus  accosted  him — *'  Doctor,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  to  be  celebrated 
with  you  next  Sabbath  ;  I  would  learn  if  it  accords 
with  the  canons  of  your  church  to  admit  communi- 
cants of  another  denomination  ? "  The  Doctor  re- 
joined, "Most  certainly;  ours  is  not  the  Presby- 
terian table.  General,  btU  the  Lord^a  Table;  and 
hence  we  give  the  Lord's  invitation  to  all  His  fol- 
lowers, of  whatever  name." 

6811.  UMITV,  of  God.  If  they  would  spare  my 
life,  on  condition  that  I  should  keep  this  truth  (the 
unity  of  God),  and  not  teach  it  to  others,  I  would 
not  ikcoept  it — Soeratee*  Apology. 

6818.  UNITT,  of  the  Chuch.    In  the  fastnesses 


of  Caledonia^  Wales,  and  Piedmont  Christianity 
found  a  retreat  from  her  pursuers ;  and  as  she  sat, 
with  her  Bible  on  her  knees  and  her  children  at 
lier  feet,  showed  for  ages  how  well  the  Church  can 
subsist  in  the  only  unity  which  the  gospel  recog- 
nises, by  simply  "  speaking  (aXuiOevorres),  maintain- 
ing^ or  professing  the  truth  in  lova" — JSarrii. 

6818.  X7NIT7,  the  final  pnrpoM  of  Ood.  At 
the  Military  Academy  the  soldiers  are  taken  sepa- 
rately to  the  drill-room,  and  there  the  martinet 
puts  them  through  all  the  steps  and  passes  and 
gestnres  which  they  are  required  to  leam;  and 
when  they  have  been  trained  and  disciplined  they 
come  to  the  parade-ground ;  and  then,  kt  the  word 
of  command,  platoons  marcii  and  squadnmp  wheel, 
and  the  great  army,  as  one  man,  moves  to  the 
voice  of  its  leader.  Now,  God's  formative  influ- 
enoes  in  this  world  are  His  militarv  academies, 
His  drill-rooms,  where  for  centuries  the  soldiers  of 
the  cross  have  been  trained ;  but  the  day  is  coming 
when  He  shall  put  to  His  lips  the  trumpet  cS 
announcement,  and  when,  with  uplifted  standard 
and  triumphal  music.  He  shall  lead  forth  His  vast 
army  to  go  round  and  round  the  world  with  victory  1 
— Beeehm', 

6814.  ITNITY,  tha  aaoret  of  ftrength.  The 
bundle  of  arrows  cannot  be  broken  while  it  remains 
a  bundle.  Tacitus,  an  ancient  Latin  historian,  says 
of  the  Germans,  what  sceptics  and  Papists  find  true 
of  Christians — "  Dwn  einguli  pugnant  omnes  vinmin- 
tur" — *  Whilst  fighting  separately,  all  are  conquered 
together."  The  strength  of  the  Christian  Church  lies 
in  its  consolidation.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  gained 
all  his  victories  by  consolidation;  whiUt  Austria 
and  P^ssia  always  attacked  in  columns  and  sepa- 
rate bodies,  he  always  gained  his  victories  by  con- 
centrating his  forces,  and  fallibg  on  one  point  like 
an  avalanche.  So  it  must  be  with  the  Church. 
Scepticism  wUl  never  be  broken.  Popery  will  never 
be  dissipated,  till  the  whole  Christian  Church  is 
more  thoroughly  at  one  with  each  other. — Dr. 
Cumming. 

6816.  UNITT,  The  wrong  sort  of.     **Have 

you  unity  in  the  church?"  was  the  query  of  a 
Southerner  of  a  good  Presbyterian  elder  of  a  parish 
in  Scotland.  **  Yes,"  was  the  answer.  ^  Ay,  man, 
we're  just  a'  frozen  together." — Bev.  W.  Qard  Price, 

6816.  UNIT7,  Tribulation  brings.  What  a  coil 
was  there  among  the  primitive  Christians,  even 
unto  blows  and  bloodshed,  about  the  time  of  keep- 
ing Easter,  and  other  like  trifies  and  niceties  I  .  •  . 
Who  knows  not  what  jars  and  heart-burnings  were 
here  between  Ridley  and  Hooper,  two  godly  bishops 
in  Eling  Edward  VL's  time,  oootrt  cap  and  surpliee  t 
They  could  never  agree  till  they  met  in  prison,  and 
then  misery  bred  unity.  Then  they  could  heartily 
bewail  their  former  dissensions  about  matters  of  no 
moment. — Trapp. 

6817.  UNIT7,  True  source  of.  A  little  chiki, 
on  being  told  of  the  rainbow  which  surrounds  Grod's 
throne  in  heaven,  *'  in  sight  like  unto  an  emerald," 
said,  "  Then  are  all  our  rainbows  made  from  that 
one  in  heaven  ?  '*  The  Church  upon  earth,  one  in 
Christ,  and  embradng  all  who  love  Him,  is  made 
after  the  pattern  of  the  heavenly,  the  **  great  multi- 
tude which  no  man  can  number,"  surrounding  the 
throne  of  God. — B. 
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6S18.  X7NIVEBBALI81I,  Tsaflliiiiff  o£    A  XJm- 
▼enal»t,  pre&cbiog  at  the  village  of  H ^.  where 


a  large  congregation  had  oome  ont  to  hear  loine- 
thing  new,  endeavonred  to  oonnnoe  hii  hearers  that 
there  is  no  punishment  after  death.  At  the  doee 
of  his  sermon  he  informed  the  people,  that  if  they 
wished,  he  would  preach  there  again  in  four  weeks ; 

when  Mr.  C ,  a  respectable  merchant,  rose  and 

replied,  **Sir,  if  your  doctrine  is  true,  we  do  not 
n^  you  ;  and  if  it  is  false^  we  do  not  want  you." 
—  WhUeeroti. 

5819.  UNIVERSE,  and  Qod.  WhenlwasctoHmg 
the  Bocky  Mountains  it  was  my  fortune  to  find  some 
moss  agates,  and  the  beautiful  ferns  inside,  or  the 
structures  resembling  ferns,  were  enswathed  by  the 
orystalline  stone.  !&ach  me  haughtily  the  atomic 
theory,  if  yon  please;  tell  me  that  the  ultimate 
partides  of  matter  hare  power,  I  care  not  how 
marvellous :  I  reply  that,  according  to  physical 
s^ence,  these  different  partides  have  never  touched 
eadi  oUier.  They  are  enswathed  by  a  force  that  ac- 
counts for  their  harmoniously  co-ordinated  motions, 
and  which  in  all  organisms  must  have  acted  to  pro- 
dupe  the  adaptation  of  part  to  part.  As  the  crystal- 
line stone  enswathes  the  mvsterious  growths  in  the 
moss  agate,  so  a  co-ordinaUng  power  enswathes  all 
atoms  and  all  woftlds,  and  the  universe  is  but  a 
moss  agate  in  the  crystalline  stone  of  Gk>d's  omni- 
present intelligence.— J2ev.  Joseph  Cook, 

58S0.  UNIVEB8B,  God'i  dMlings  with.  The 
dd  Greek  story  of  the  man  who  had  a  house  to  sell, 
and  carried  about  a  brick  as  a  specimen,  has  its 
moral  to-day.  This  world  of  ours  at  its  best  is  but 
a  brick  in  the  great  universe  Ood  is  building  up  and 
guiding  to  its  final  destinies,  and  he  who  judges  6y 
whoA  pasaet  current  in  U  alone  is  playing  the  put  of 
the  fool,  and  not  of  the  philosopher.— J. 

5881.  UM JUJIDNBSB,  A futtaAT*!.  "Conversing 
the  other  day,"  says  one,  '*  with  an  interesting  little 
girl  between  six  and  seven  years  dd,  I  took  occasion 
to  impress  upon  her  mind  the  debt  of  gratitude  due 
from  her  to  her  Heavenly  Parent  for  bestowing 
upon  her  so  good  and  kind  a  parent,  whom  every- 
body loves.  I  was  perfectly  thunderstruck  with 
her  answer.  Looking  me  fuU  in  the  face  with  her 
soft  blue  eyes,  she  replied,  "  Be  never  epeaki  kind 
to  me.* " 

08Sa.  UNKNOWN,  Fwlls  of  tha.  The  old  dis- 
coverers who  sailed  into  unknown  seas  must  have 
felt  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  their  daring  undertakings. 
Spreading  the  canvas  to  the  wind,  they  ventured 
ont  to  the  mysterious  ocean  in  search  of  new  coun- 
tries. But  their  delight  was  mingled  with  anxiety 
and  fear ;  for,  possessing  no  charts,  they  knew  not 
what  perils  awaited  them  in  their  bold  endeavour — 
what  rocks  and  sandbanks  might  be  in  their  way, 
or  what  monsters  they  might  meet  with  in  the  lands 
they  hoped  to  discover.  The  search  for  new  truth 
also  has  its  delights.  It  is  pleasant  to  leave  the 
tame,  unromantio  shores  of  common  belief^  and  to 
start  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  over  the  boundless 
ocean  of  intellectual  speculation.  But  there  is 
danger  also  in  this  enterprise.  The  dreary  land  of 
scepticism,  and  chaos  of  No-faith,  and  the  Uack 
regions  of  despair,  are  somewhere  out  in  those  seas ; 
atid  many  have  ventured  there  who  never  returned. 
— Thomei  Jonee, 

B8ta  UNEEOBNEBATE,  Ifluig*  of.    The  nnre- 


generate  man  may  be  said  to  be  made  up  of  tw!» 
parts — a  living  body  and  a  dead  sooL  In  states 
of  disease  and  injury  we  sometinies  find  somethinf 
analogous,  in  one  part  of  the  body  bein^  fuU  of  life. 
and  another  part. of  it  palsied  and  deftd.  I  hare- 
seen  a  person  after  injury  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck  surviving  for  a  time ;  the  head  perfectly  alive 
and  well,  but  the  body  and  limbs  perfectly  motuBH 
less.  In  the  last  fatsi  dud  fought  near  £dinbnrgfa 
a  bullet  struck  the  spine  of  the  challengrer.  I  hare 
often  heard  this  unhappy  man's  physician  tell  ti»i 
when  he  fiiat  visited  him,  some  boars  afterwards, 
and  asked  him  how  he  felL  "I  feel,**  he  replied. 
''exactly  what  I  am— a  man  with  a  living  hesd 
and  a  dead  body  mysterioudy  joined  together." 
Every  unbelieving  man  oonaistB  of  a  dead  sod 
mysteriously  join^  to  a  living  body. — Sir  Ja 
Simpton, 


68M.  UNSEEN  world,  Faith  fa.    The 
of  the  New^World,  as  the  continent  of  America  and 
its  islands  are  called,  was  not,  like  many  discoveries, 
an  accident ;  it  was  the  reward  of  faith-— the  reward 
of  Christopher  Cdumbus's  faith.     He  found  froitB 
on  the  shores  of  Western  Europe,  cast  op  by  the 
Atlantic  waves,  and  brought  there,  as  we  now  know, 
by  the  Gulf  Stream,  perfectly  diverse  from  any  thai 
the  temperate,  fiery,  or  f  rosen  lones  of  the  Old  Work! 
produced.    So  one  day,  let  me  say,  strolltng^  by  tfa« 
sea-shore,  he  saw  a  nut    He  takes  it  in  his  hsnd, 
and  looks  at  it ;  he  takes  it  into  his  capaekrasmind, 
and  out  of  that  little  seed  springs  his  faith  in 
another  world  beyond  that  watery  horiaon,  where,  as 
he  bdieved  and  events  proved,  the  sea  had  pesris, 
and  the  veins  of  the  earth  were  filled  with  silver, 
and  the  riven  that  flowed  through  spicy  groves  ran 
over  sands  of  gold.    They  thought  him  mad  to  leave 
his  sweet  bays,  and  bis  land,  and  his  pleasant  hoiD«, 
to  launch  on  a  sea  which  keel  had  never  ploogfaed, 
in  search  of  a  land  man  had  never  seen.    I  tell  thst 
infidd  that  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed  ;  I  can 
give  a  reason  for  the  fttith  that  is  in  me ;  and  so  be 
could.    And  so  he  launched  his  bsrk  on  the  deep, 
and  with  strange  stars  above  him  and  strange  seas 
around  him,  storms  without  and  mutinies  within, 
no  man  of  all  the  crew  hoping  but  himself,  with  a 
oourage  nothing  could  daunt,  and  a  perseverance 
nothing  could  exhaust^  that  remarkable  man  stood 
by  the  helm,  and  kept  the  prow  of  his  bark  onward 
and  westward  till  lights  gleamed  on  San  Salvador  s 
shore,  and  as  the  day  broke,  the  joyful  ciy, "  Ijaad !  ** 
rang  from  the  mast-head ;  and  faith  was  crowned 
with  success,  and  patience  had  her  perfect  wock. 
Now  I  look  on  that  man,  and  the  world  has  looked 
on  him,  as  one  of  the  finest  types  of  a  belieTer ;  but 
I  cannot  read  his  story  without  feeling  that  it  puts 
our  faith  to  the  blush,  and,  as  it  were,  hearing  the 
echo  from  heaven  of  that  vdce  that  said,  *'  I  have 
not  found  such  great  faith ;  no,  not  in  Israd."— 
QMihrie. 

688S.  tJNBELFISUNESS,  and  duty.  Sir  James 
Outram  was  characterised  throughout  his  whole 
career  bv  his  noUe  unsdlishneas.  Though  he  mig^t 
personally  disapprove  of  the  pdiey  he  was  occasion- 
dly  ordered  to  cazry  out,  he  never  once  faltered  in 
the  path  of  duty.  Thus  he  did  not  approva  of  the 
policy  of  invading  Sdnde,  yet  his  servioes  throngfaout 
the  campaign  were  admowledged  by  Qenend  Sir 
Charles  Napier  to  have  been  of  the  moat  brilliant 
diaraoter.   ^ut  when  the  war  was  over,  and  the 
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rich  tpoilB  of  Scinde  lay  at  the  conqueror's  feet, 
Outram  said,  "I  disapproTe  of  the  policy  of  this 
war ;  I  will  accept  no  share  of  the  prize-money.*' 
Not  less  marked  was  his  generous  self-denial  when 
despatched  with  a  strong  force  to  aid  Havelock 
in  fighting  his  way  to  Lucknow.  As  superior 
officer,  he  was  entitled  to  take  himself  the  chief 
command ;  but  recognising  what  Havelock'  hakl 
already  done,  with  rare  disinterestedness  he  left  to 
his  junior  officer  the  glory  of  completing  the  cam- 
paign, offering  to  serve  under  him  as  a  volimteer. 
"With  such  reputation,"  said  Lord  Clyde,  "as  Major- 
General  Outram  has  won  for  himself,  he  can  afford 
to  ihare  glory  and  tumour  wUh  others."  But  that 
does  not  lessen  the  value  of  the  sacrifice  he  had 
made  with  disinterested  generosity. — SmUee. 

6826.  UNSELFISHNESS,  and  duty.  Calvin  was 
remarkable  for  his  disinterestedness.  His  goods, 
his  books,  and  his  money  were  not  equal  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty- five  crowns^  and  yet  he  refused, 
during  his  sickness,  twenty-five  crowns,  whicl^  the 
Council  of  Gteneva  offered  to  him,  because  he  was 
incapable  of  fulfilling  the  appointed  labours  of  his 
office. 

6827.  X7NSELFISHNES8,  and  its  nwaid.  Mr. 
Howe,  when  chaplain  to  Cromwell,  was  applied  to 
for  protection  by  men  of  all  parties  in  those  eventful 
times ;  and  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  never  refused 
his  assistance  to  any  person  of  worth,  whatever 
might  be  his  religious  tenets.  *'  Mr.  Howe,"  said 
the  Protector  to  his  chaplain,  "you  have  asked 
favoQis  for  everybody  besides  yoorself ;  pray,  when 
does  your  turn  come  ?  "  **My  turn,  my  Loid  Pro- 
tector," said  Mr.  Howe,  "is  always  come  when  I 
can  serve  another,** 

6888.  UNSELFISHNESS,  and  our  astimato  of 
othon.  When  Lacordaire,  the  most  renowned  of 
Koman  Catholic  public  orators,  was  complimented 
upon  being  the^rst  French  preacher  in  France,  he 
replied,  "No;  I  am  the  second;  Adolpbe  Monod 
is  the  first." — John  Angdl  Jamee. 

6828.  UNSELFISHNESS,  in  soflbring.  The 
effusion  of  blood  (when  Nelson  was  struck  down  at  the 
battle  of  the  Nile)  being  very  great,  the  wound  was 
held  to  be  dangeroos,  if  not  mortal  The  surgeons 
left  their  wounded  to  bestow  their  care  upon  the 
first  man  of  the  fleet  " No^"  said  Nelson  ;"IwiU 
take  my  turn  with  the  brave  fellows." — Knight, 


6880.  UNTRUTHFULNESS,  EfTacti  of.  Aris- 
totle, when  once  asked  what  a  man  could  gain  by 
uttering  falsehoods,  pointedly  replied,  "Not  to  be 
credited  when  heteUithe  truth," 

688L  UN  WATCHFULNESS,  Dangorofl  Afriend 
was  recently  overtaken  by  night  on  a  mountain 
ridge.  The  path  behind  was  too  perilous  to  be 
retraced  in  the  darkness^  and  the  way  in  front  was 
stopped  by  a  projecting  rook,  which  in  his  exhausted 
state  he  could  not  scale.  His  only  alternative  was 
to  wait  for  the  morning.  But  his  resting-place  was 
a  steep  slope,  ending  in  a  sheer  precipice.  One  care- 
less movement  miffht  prove  his  destruction.  As  the 
darkness  deepened  the  danger  was  disgwsed.  With 
a  lessening  sense  of  peril,  there  came  on  increasing 
drowsiness.  What  efforts  were  his  during  those  long 
hours  to  drive  off  sleep  I  How  he  had  to  stir  np  his 
mind  to  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  unremitting 
vigilance  1    For,  should  be  once  be  overpowwed,  he 


might  unconsdoosly  slide  down  his  sloping  couch\ 
and  be  hurled  into  the  valley  below.  Such  is  our 
positioa  If  we  wmUd  not  fall  down  the  preeipiee, 
let  ue  watoh  lert  during  dumber  we  dip  along  th$ 
treacheroue  indine.^-Newman  Hatt, 

6882.  UNWATCHFULNESS,  Danger  of.  A  great 
commander  was  engaged  in  besieging  a  strongly  forti- 
fied city.  After  a  while  he  concentrated  his  foroefl 
at  a  point  where  the  fortifications  were  stronger  than 
at  any  other,  and  at  2  p.m.,  under  a  bright  sun  and 
a  dear  sky,  ordered  an  assault  When  ezpostulated 
with  by  an  under  officer,  the  commander  replied, 
"  At  this  point  such  a  general  is  in  command.  At 
this  hour  of  the  day  he  is  invariMy  accustomed  to 
retire  for  a  long  deep.  When  informed  of  our  ap- 
proach he  will  deny  the  fact,  and  send  a  messenger 
for  information.-  Before  the  messenger  returns  we 
shall  sain  possession  of  the  fortress."  The  facto 
tumea  out  exactly  as  predicted.  "  Yonder  weak 
point,"  said  the  conmiander,  "  is  held  by  Greneral 

.    There  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  surprise 

hiifi ;  he  is  never  for  a  moment  off  his  guard." — 
A»a  MiAan^  D,D, 

6888.  UPBIQHTNESS,  cansed  by  Chxlatlanity. 
Two  Christian  chiefs  (in  Tahiti),  Tati  and  Ahuriro, 
were  walking  together  by  the  water-side,  when  they 
came  to  a  place  where  afisherman  had  been  employed 
in  making  or  sharpening  hooks,  and  had  left  a  large 
file  (a  valuable  article  in  Tahiti)  lying  on  the  ground. 
The  chiefs  picked  it  up ;  and  as  they  were  proceed- 
ing, one  said  to  the  other,  "  This  is  not  ours.  Is  not 
our  taking  it  a  species  of  theft  I "  "  Perhaps  it  is,"- 
replied  the  other ;  "yet^  as  the  owner  is  not  here,  I 
do  not  Imow  who  has  a  greater  right  to  it  than  our- 
selves." '"It  is  not  ours,"  said  the  former,  "and 
we  had  better  give  it  away."  After  further  conver- 
sation, they  agKed  to  give  it  to  the  first  person  they 
met ;  which  they  did,  telling  him  they  had  found  it, 
and  requested  that,  if  he  heard  who  bad  lost  such  a 
thing,  he  would  restore  it. — EUis. 

6884.  UFBIGHTNESSi  DlnitratiQn  of.  The 
pine,  placed  nearly  always  among  scenes  disordered 
and  desolate,  brings  into  them  aU  possible  elemento 
of  order  and  precision.  Lowland  trees  may  lean  to 
this  side  and  that,  though  it  is  but  a  meadow  breece 
that  bends  them,  or  a  bank  of  cowslips  from  which 
their  tnmka  lean  aslope.  But  let  storm  and  avalanche 
do  their  worst,  and  let  the  pine  find  only  a  ledge  of 
vertidJ  precipioe  to  ding  to,  it  will  nevertheless  grow 
straight,  llirust  a  rod  from  ite  last  shoot  down  the 
stem,  it  shall  point  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  as  long 
as  the  tree  lives. — Ruskin. 

6886.  UPRIGHTNESS,  Instance  of.  The  attor- 
ney-general was  weak  and  criminal  enough  to  request 
his  (Sir  John  Fitz-James*)  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  in  a  cause  to  be  tried  before  him.  "  I  will  do 
the  king  right,"  he  replied.  A  verdict  was  given 
against  the  crown,  and  the  attorney-general  ei^- 
tulated  with  Fits- James,  who  dismisMd  the  subject 
by  adding, "  I  could  not  do  Hie  Majesty  right  tf  I  had 
not  done  jusUee." 

6836.  UFBIQHTNESS,  not  to  be  oompromised. 
When  Catharine  the  Second  ascended  the  throne  of 
Russia,  she  solidted  Count  Munich  to  accept  soma 
marks  of  her  favour,  although  she  knew  lie  had 
been  the  most  formidable  opponent  to  her  aooeasion. 
**  No,"  said  the  Count ;  "  I  am  an  old  man ;  I  have 
already  si^ered  many  misfortones ;  and  if  I  pur- 
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«h«a6d  *  ftw  yeftn  of  life  hjf  oowtprtwtiiiiy  mfprm' 
eifU$t  I  ahooUl  maJra  bat »  bad  exehaoge." 

5887.  UBIM  and  Thnmmim,  8tnuif8  ezpodtloa 
of.  A  minitter  once  was  beard  explaining  to  hie 
ooDgregation  that  Urim  and  Thammim  wen  the 
namet  of  two  preoioas  etonee  which  were  aet  in  the 
high  priest's  breast-plate  of  judgment,  and  when 
oonsnited  ther  displayed  the  will  of  God  by  showing 
a  wonderful  brillianoy,  though  they  ga^e  no  lustre 
if  the  ntatter  required  were  dis^proved.  "My 
brethren,  this  is  what  the  learned  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian expositors  tell  us  ooooeming  these  two  precious 
stones;  the  stones  are  lost^  but»  my  Christian 
brethren,  we  need  them  not ;  we  have  a  surer  means 
of  disooTerifl^  the  will  of  God ;  and  sttU  it  is  by  the 
Urim  and  l^ummim,  if  we  alter  a  single  letter  in 
one  of  thoae  rnvsterious  words.  Take  your  Bible,  my 
brethren,  urn  him  and  ikuwb  km,  and  you  will  dis- 
oovar  the  will  of  Gkid  as  surely  as  ever  the  high  priest 
did  by  the  itofy  of  the  breast-plate."— OlnifMm 

6888.  VSAOB,  An  aadtnt  In  the  present  day,  at 
»  Jewish  nuurriage,  they  always  take  up  the  comer 
of  the  plaid  or  oLoak  of  the  bridegroom,  and  spread 
it  OTer  the  head  of  the  bride.  I  saw,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  Notre  Dame^  a  marriage  at  which 
they  seemed  to  retain  a  fragment  of  the  ancient 
usage.  After  the  parties  were  married,  and  the 
priest  was  pronouncinff  the  benediction,  he  spread  a 
robe  over  tne  heads  of  both — a  memorial  of  the  an- 
cient Jewish  usage,  "Spread  thy  skirt  over  me."— 
Oumming* 

8888.  U8A0B,  and  law.  When  the  Commons 
were  resisting  the  exactions  of  the  clergy  in  1529, 
the  representatives  of  the  Church  defended  the 
severe  extortions  <m  ik$  ground  of  utage.  The  laity 
retorted  in  the  words  of  a  barrister  of  Gray's  Inn — 
**Tlie  usage  hath  ever  been  of  thieves  to  rob  on 
Shooter's  Hill--«ryo,)  it  is  UmiQL''^LiitU$  HU- 
torieal  LighU. 

88i0.  U8A0E,  Cainglng  ta  Here  in  Rome  we 
are  at  a  new  hotel  built  in  the  gardens  of  Sallust's 
villiL  In  front  we  have  all  Rome,  unrolled  like  a 
panorama  and  crowned  by  St.  Peter's.  But  with 
aU  this  I  find  Rome  very  depressing.  It  is  a  death- 
in-life  incredible,  surprising  beyond  description — a 
beleaguered  city,  bombardM  hjf  puhUc  opinion  and 
ike  new  ideat;  still  holding  out»  ringing  its  alarm- 
bell  and  living  on  old  shoes.  It  is  quite  unchanged 
since  you  and  I  were  here  lottj  veurs  aga  I  said 
so  to  Cardinal  Antonelli  the  other  day ;  and  he 
answered,  taking  a  pinch  ol  snuff,  "  Yet,  thank 
God  I  ''^LmgfelUn^i  Letten. 

6841.  UBAGE,  in  ipMUng  of  tho  doad.  It  is 
said  that  in  the  Scottish  Highlands  they  never 
speak  of  the  departed  as  dead.  A  Highlander 
pace  gave  great  offence  to  the  daughter  of  a  friend 
of  his  by  aaking  her,  "  When  did  your  father  die  ?  " 
"Brutes  alone,  *ha  angrily  exclaimed,  "die,  and 
when  they  die  are  deoa."  Human  beiogs — men, 
women,  and  children— do  not  die,  and  are  not  to  be 
spoken  of  as  dead.  They  depart,  they  go,  they 
change,  they  sleep,  if  you  Uke,  or  are  gathered  unto 
thdr  fathers.  The  phraseology  in  which  the  death 
of  human  beings,  as  distinct  from  brutes,  is  ex- 
pressed in  Gaelic  invaridUy  implue  continued  exiit- 
enee.~^l>r,  JSUewari, 

6848.  USE,  may  be  mianndontood.    At  a  school 


axamfaiatioii  a  eUifymaa  was  descaatiiig  qd.  the 
necessity  of  training  up  loyal  and  aaefi4  cStixaos. 
In  order  to  give  emphasis  to  his  remark,  he  poinfeed 
to  a  large  fug  hanging  on  one  side  of  (be  school- 
room, and  said,  "  Boy%  what  is  that  flag  for  t  **  Aa 
urchin,  who  understood  tiie  oonditioa  of  the  rooia 
better  than  he  did  the  speakar^s  rhetoiiob  aadaimed. 
"Tb  hide  the  dirt^  air." 

6848.  USE,  of  oboozioafl  tUngs.  ^le  Jewi 
have  a  tradition  that  David  in  his  voath  once  asked 
of  God  why  He  had  created  three  things  that  Appear 
most  useless — madmen,  spiders,  flies.  The  Divine 
answer  came,  that  in  after-life  David  shoold  lean 
that,  by  finding  that  they  were  all  useful  to  him- 
self. And  so  it  came  to  pass.  He  learned  the  use 
of  madmen  when,  in  order  to  esci^  with  his  life, 
he  himself  feigned  madness  in  the  palace  of  Arfiwh 
He  found  how  useful  was  the  tiny  fly  whan  he  took 
the  spear  from  Saul  while  asleep;  for,  beoomisg 
pent  up  behind  Abner,  he  was  unaUe  to  retreat, 
until  a  fly  stung  the  warrior,  caused  him  to  turn 
over  without  waking,  and  so  released  David.  So 
too  with  the  spider :  when  flying  from  Saiol  in  the 
desert  of  Ziph,  hotly  pursued  by  his  enemies,  he 
took  refuge  in  a  cave,  over  tha  entrance  to  which 
a  spider  immediately  spun  its  weh  The  poianen 
csme  up,  SAW  the  web  over  ths  cave's  noooth,  and 
judging  that  he  could  not  possibly  be  there^  passed 
on. — Preaeker^e  PrompUMry  of  Aneodoie. 

6844.  USEFUL,  Pooaaadona  made.  One  day 
Luther  was  completely  penniless,  and  neTertheless 
was  applied  to  for  money  to  aid  an  important 
Christian  enterprise.  He  reflected  a  little,  and 
recollected  that  he  had  a  beautiful  medal  of  Joa- 
chim, Elector  of  Brandenburg,  which  he  veiy  much 
prized ;  he  went  immediately  to  the  drawer,  opened 
it,  and  said,  **  What  art  thou  doing  there,  Joachim ! 
Dost  thou  not  see  how  idle  thou  art  ?  Come  out 
and  make  thyself  useful"  Then  he  took  oat  the 
medal,  and  contributed  it  to  the  object. 

6846.  USEFULNESS,  amid  faillnir  ilraigtlL 
"  My  breath  is  short,  and  I  have  little  hopes^  since 
my  late  relapse^  of  much  further  usefulness.  A  few 
exertions,  like  the  last  struggles  of  a  dying  mAu,  or 
glimmering  flashes  of  a  taper  just  burning  ont,  is 
all  that  can  be  expected  from  mei  But,  blessed  be 
God  !  the  taper  will  be  lighted  up  again  in  henven,** 
— Whit^field  [on  hie  eixth  voyage  to  Ameriea), 

6846.  USEFULNESS,  how  it  may  be  hindered. 
Travelling  one  day  by  express  from  Perth  to  Edin- 
burgh, on  a  sudden  we  came  to  a  dead  stop,  be- 
cause a  veiy  small  screw  in  one  of  the  engines — 
every  railway  locomotive  consisting  virtually  of  two 
engines — had  been  broken ;  and  when  we  started 
again  we  were  obliged  to  crawl  along  with  one 
piston-rod  at  work  instead  of  twa  Only  a  email 
terew  weu  gone.  If  that  had  been  right  the  train 
would  have  rushed  along  its  iron  road ;  bat  the 
absence  of  that  insignificant  piece  of  iron  dis- 
arranged the  whole.  A  train  is  said  to  have  been 
stopped  on  one  of  the  United  States  railways  by 
flies  in  the  grease-boxes  of  the  camage-wheela. 
The  analogy  is  perfect ;  a  man,  in  all  other  respects 
fitted  to  be  useful,  may  by  some  small  defect  be 
exceedingly  hindered,  or  even  rendered  utterly  use- 
less.— Surgeon, 

684T.  USEFULNESS,  tha  and  of  Ufa.  I  am 
going  to  the  Saviour.    If  He  does  not  wish  to  em- 
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ploy  me  longer  here  below,  I  am  quite  reaiiy  to  go 
to  Uim,  for  /  A«ve  nothing  d$e  io  keep  me  hen,-^ 
Oauni  Zimendorf  {dying), 

9M8.  USEFULNESS,  Way*  of.  A  man  who 
depended  for  rapport  entirely  on  his  own  exertions 
subsoribed  five  dollars  anniially  in  support  of  the 
Bombay  schools.  His  friends  inqaired  why  he 
gave  so  much,  and  how  he  oonld  afford  it.  He 
replied,  "  I  have  for  some  time  been  wishing  to  do 
something  for  Christ's  cause  ;  hnt  I  cannot  preach, 
neither  can  I  pray  in  public  to  any  one's  edification, 
nor  can  I  talk  to  people ;  but  /  have  handi,  and  I 
can  work," 

6M9.  USEFULNESS,  Wisdom  needed  for.  In 
order  to  reach  their  hearts  on  sacred  and  divine 
things,  he  strove  to  cultivate  the  art  of  conciliating 
even  the  careless  and  indifferent,  by  talkine  to  them, 
in  the  first  instance,  on  rabjects  in  which  they 
would  be  interested  ;  and  in  this  taught  a  precious 
lesson,  which  all  who  are  engaged  in  evangelistic 
labour  would  do  well  to  learn  and  exemplify.  When 
acting  as  a  regular  district  visitor  in  Whitechapel, 
London,  he  happened  to  visit  a  currier,  to  whom  he 
was  unknown,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  various 
processes  of  tanning  and  the  preparation  of  leather 
elicited  the  remark,  "Ah,  I  see  you  are  in  the 
trade  yourself,  sir." — Dr,  Dvg%  Life  of  Lord 
Haddo. 

5860.  USURY,  Hatred  of.  Agis,  general  of  the 
Athenians,  so  hated  usury  that  he  made  a  bonfire 
of  aU  the  usurers'  bills  and  bonds  in  the  market- 
place, and  then  said  that  he  never  saw  a  finer  fire 
than  that  in  all  his  life. — Trapp. 

6861.  USURY,  in  Ghriftlaa  oircloi.  There  was 
once  in  this  church  a  poor  widow,  and  she  wanted 
twenty  pounds  to  begin  a  small  shop.  Having  no 
friends,  she  came  to  me,  her  minister ;  and  I  hap- 
pened  to  know  a  man — ^not  of  this  ohurdi — who 
oonld  advance  the  money  to  the  poor  widow.  So 
we  went  to  this  man — ^the  widow  and  I — ^and  the 
man  said  he  would  be  happy  to  help  the  widow. 
And  he  drew  out  a  bill  for  £20,  and  the  widow 
signed  it,  and  I  signed  it  too.  Then  he  put  tiie 
signed  paper  in  his  desk  and  took  out  the  money 
and  gave  it  to  the  widow.  But  the  widow,  count- 
ing it,  said,  ''Sir,  there  is  only  £16  here."  "It 
is  aD  right,"  said  the  man  ;  « that  is  the  interest  I 
charge."  And  as  we  had  no  redress,  we  came 
away.  But  the  widow  prospered.  And  she  brought 
the  £20  to  me,  and  I  took  it  myself  to  the  office  of 
the  man  who  lent  it,  and  I  said  to  him,  "Sir,  tiiere 
is  the  £20  from  the  widow."  And  he  said,  '*  Here 
is  the  paper  you  signed ;  and  if  you.  know  any  other 
poor  widow,  I  wiU  be  happy  to  help  her  in  the 
same  way."  I  said  to  him,  '*  Tou  help  the  widow  ! 
Sir,  you  have  rtltbed  this  widow,  and  you  wU  he 
damned  I**  And,  my  friends,  I  kept  my  eye  on 
that  man.  Before  six  months  were  over  Gkxi  smote 
him,  and  he  died. — Wm,  Anderson,  D,D, 

6868.  USURY,  fho  nillng  pasiion.  A  rich 
miser  of  Paris  lay  a-dring,  and  his  father-confessor 
placed  a  silver  crucifix  before  him,  and  proceeded 
to  exhort  him.  Fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  crucifix, 
the  usurer  faintly  remarked,  "Alas  !  I  cannot  lend 
you  much,  sir,  upon  that." — DenUm, 

6863.  USURY,  Wise  lawB  aindiui  Plutarch 
tells  us  that  Lucullus  found  the  cities  he  conquered 


in  Asia  in  great  distrees  because  of  the  exfortfcni  of 
urarers.  He  abolished,  therefore,  all  interest  that 
exceeded  the  principle,  and  made  it  a  law  that  the 
creditor  should  not  take  above  a  fourth  part  of  the 
debtor's  income.  If  any  one  took  interest  upon 
interest  he  was  to  lose  all.  In  less  than  four  years, 
by  these  means,  all  debts  were  paid  and  the  estates 
restored  free  to  their  proprietors. 

6864.  UTILISATION  of  waste,  a  bonoflt.  Sir 
Titus  Salt,  then  plain  "Mr.,"  passing  through  the 
dock  warehouses  in  Liverpool,  caught  sight  of  a 
huge  pile  of  dirty-looking  bales  of  alpaca  wool 
wluch  were  jtui  Jbout  to  be  eent  hack  to  Peru  as 
of  no  uee  for  manufacture  here  in  England.  He 
examined,  experimented,  and  finally  bought  the 
material  Out  of  this  accident  sprang  the  town  of 
Saltaire,  one  of  the  finest  factories  in  the  world, 
and  the  contented  industries  of  a  large  population. ' 

6866.  UTILITY  and  beanly,  contrasted.  We  in 
this  district  are  proud,  and  with  reason,  that  the  first 
chain-bridge  was  the  work  of  a  Scotolunan.  It  still 
hangs  where  erected  a  long  time  ago.  The  French 
heani  of  our  invention,  and  det^mined  to  intro- 
duce it  with  embellishments.  It  was  on  the  Seine  at 
Marly.  The  French  chain-bridge  looked  lighter  and 
airier  than  the  prototype.  Every  Englishman  pre- 
sent was  disposed  to  confess  that  we  had  been  beaten 
at  our  own  trade.  But  by-and-by  the  gates  were 
opened  and  the  multitude  were  to  pass  over.  It 
began  to  swing  rather  formidably ;  and  by  the  time 
the  architect,  who  led  the  procession,  reached  the 
middle  the  whole  gave  way,  and  he— worthy, 
patriotic  artist — was  the  first  that  got  a  ducking. 
They  had  forgotten  the  middle  bolt----or  rather  this 
ingenious  person  had  conceived  that  to  be  a  dumttf- 
looking  feiOure,  whidi  might  safely  be  dispensed  mth, 
while  he  put  some  invisible  gimcrack  of  his  own  to 
supply  its  place." — Sir  Walter  Seott  {condensed  from 
HuU<nCs  Life  ofSeoU). 

6866.  UTILITY,  and  ohaiLOO.  A  mannfaotnrer 
once  had  a  blend  of  shoddy  produced  in  a  peonliar 
way,  and  for  which  he  had  a  great  demand.  His 
factory  chimney  fell,  and  some  of  the  lime  in  the 
mortar  dropped  into  the  dye-pan.  This  gave  a 
peculiar  shade,  and  the  doth  sold  at  once ;  and  there 
was  a  demand  for  more ;  but  the  manufacturer  said 
that  "  he  oonld  not  make  his  chimney  fall  again  to 
procure  it." — T.  Oreentoood. 

6867.  UTILITY,  Passion  for.  Sir  Titus  Salt  was 
once  found  by  some  members  of  his  family  picking 
up  pieces  of  seaweed,  which  he  carefully  examined, 
and  twisted  and  rubbed  them,  spreading  their  fibres 
in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  When  asked  of  what  he 
was  in  search,  he  quietlv  said,  "I  have  been  trymg 
whether  this  Hm^  eouli  be  manufactuerd ;  but  it 
won't  do."— 7*.  Oreenwood, 

6868.  UTOPIA,  mlsundomtood.  When  Sir 
Thomas  More  (one  of  England's  worthiest  sons) 
published  his  "Utopia,**  it  occasioned  a  ludicrous 
mistake.  The  imaginaiy  island  which  he  had  made 
the  scene  of  this  famous  political  romance  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  newly  discovered  by  a  com- 
panion of  Amerigo  YespuccL  It  was  described  as 
being  inhabited  by  a  pattern  people,  which,  by  virtue 
of  its  wise  laws,  was  free  from  the  harassing  cares, 
undue  desires,  and  the  many  miseries  attendant 
upon  mankind.  As  this  was  the  age  of  discovery, 
many  people  took  it  for  a ,  geuuine  history  of  a 
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newly  diMOvered  oounby,  and  it  wai  loggetted  that 
mMonarieB  should  be  tent  to  it,  in  order  to  oonvert 
80  wise  a  people  to  Christianity  1 

0869.  VANITY  and  ostentation,  In  self-morti- 
fication. The  founder  of  the  Cynios  was  Antis- 
thenes,  a  pupil  of  Socrates.  To  evince  his  contempt 
of  luxury,  he  chose  to  wear  an  old  and  tattered  cloak. 
"  Why  90  (yitentatioua  f  "  said  Socrates.  ''  Through 
your  ragged  coat  I  see  your  vanity." — TytUr  (con- 
dented), 

5860.  VANITY,  Danger  of.  A  German  writer 
says  that  the  king's  daughter  had  a  very  learned 
man  come  every  &y  to  instruct  her  in  the  sciences 
He  was  veiy  weak  and  sickly,  dwarfed  and  de- 
fonned.  One  day  the  king's  daughter  said  to 
him,  "How  is  it  that  you,  a  man  with  so  much 
intelligence  and  such  a  wonderful  intellect,  should 
have  such  a  miserable  body  f "  The  teacher  made 
no  answer,  but  he  said,  ** Bring  ns  some  wine." 
The  order  was  given,  the  wine  was  brought,  and 
they  drank  it  He  said,  ''This  is  very  pleasant 
wine ;  in  which  kind  of  vat  do  you  keep  it  ?  "  She 
said,  <*In  an  earthen  vat."  *'0h,"  he  said,  *<it 
is  strange  t^t  in  such  a  beautiful  palace  as  your 
father  has  he  should  have  wine  in  an  earthen  vat 
Why  don't  you  put  it  in  a  gold  or  sUver  vat?" 
The  king's  daughter  said,  '*So  it  shaU  be." 
One  day  the  learned  man  was  teaching  the  king's 
daughter,  and  he  said,  "I  am  weaiy — bring  me 
some  wine."  The  wine  was  ordered.  He  tasted 
it ;  it  vras  sour.  He  said,  *'  This  is  miserable  wine. 
What  is  the  matter  with  it?  "  She  said,  *<I  can- 
not  understand  it,  for  we  have  the  wine  in  a  golden 
vat"  "Ah  !"  he  said,  *< that's  what's  the  matter 
with  it;  that's  what  has  spoiled  and  soured  it 
^'^ow,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  king's  daughter,  **  I 
will]  explain  why  Gkxl  puts  my  mind  in  such  a 
yniserable  body.  Had  He  put  my  mind  in  a  lx>dy 
that  was  golden,  beautiful,  and  imposing,  I  should 
have  been  spoiled  with  vanity ;  but  He  put  me  in 
in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  so  I  have  been  kept 
humble." — Talmage, 

6881.  VANITY,  Experience  ot  "  I  have  recently 
read  Solomon  with  a  kind  of  sympathetic  feeling. 
I  have  been  as  wicked  and  as  vain,  though  not  as 
wise  as  he  (Is  that  so !) ;  but  I  feel  the  truth  of  his 
reflection,  'All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.'" 
So  said,  at  the  last,  the  most  brilliant  wit,  the  most 
accomplished  gentleman,  the  most  cultivated  speaker, 
and  the  most  classic  scholar  of  the  English  nobility 
in  the  nineteenth  century — Philip  Dormer  Stan- 
hope, Earl  of  Chesterfield.— iV:  &  Dodge, 

6862.  VANITY,  in  the  dying  hoar.  Danton's 
last  words  to  Samson,  the  executioner,  were,  '*  Thou 
wilt  show  my  head  to  the  people ;  it  is  worth  show- 
ing."— Cariyle*8  French  Bevdution, 

6888.  VANITY,  not  to  be  gratifled.  I  had  one 
just  flogging.  When  I  was  about  thirteen  I  went 
to  a  shoemt^er,  and  begged  him  to  take  me  as  his 
apprentice.  He,  being  an  honest  man,  immediately 
brought  me  to  Bowyer,  who  got  into  a  great  rage, 
knocked  me  down,  and  even  pushed  Crispin  rudely 
out  of  the  room.  Bowyer  asked  me  why  I  had 
made  myself  such  a  fool;  to  which  I  answered, 
that  I  had  a  great  desire  to  be  a  shoemaker,  and 
that  I  hated  the  thought  of  being  a  clergyman. 
"Why  so?"  said  he.  *' Because,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  sur,"  said  I,  "I  am  an  infidel  I"    For  this, 


without' more  ado^  Bowyer  flogged  me — ^wiaely^ 
I  thuik, — soundly,  as  I  know.  Any  whining 
monising  would  have  gratified  my  vanity,  and  con- 
firmed me  in  my  absurdity ;  as  it  was,  I  was 
laughed  at,  and  got  heartily  ashamed  of  my  foUy. 
--CoUridge'e  TaiU  Talk, 

6884.  VANITY,  of  hnman  life.  Lying  on  his 
back  in  bed,  and  being  exceedingly  faint,  he  observed, 
with  a  low  tone  of  voice,  "  Here  is  a  lecture  on  ttiat 
test, '  Vanity  of  vanities ;  all  that  oometh  ia  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spbrit;'  for  what  a  poor  nsdess 
creature  am  I  now !  But  oh,  what  a  mercy  that 
Christ  can  raise  glory  to  Himself  out  of  mere 
vanity ! "  In  uttering  these  last  words  his  heart 
seemed  to  be  quite  overcome. — Life  of  Rev.  John 
Brownf  of  Haddington, 

6866.  VANITY,  Temptation  to.  The  common 
story  of  Demosthenes'  confession,  that  he  had  taken 
great  pleasure  in  hearing  a  tanker-woman  say,  as 
he  passed,  "  This  is  that  Demosthenes,"  is  woiidar- 
fully  ridiculous  from  so  solid  an  orator.  I  myaelf 
have  often  met  with  that  temptation  to  vanity,  if 
it  were  any ;  but  am  so  far  from  finding  it  any 
pleasure,  that  it  only  makes  me  run  faster  from 
the  place,  till  I  get,  as  it  were,  out  of  ear-shot. — 
Abraham  Cowley. 

6888.  VANITY,  to  the  last  People  in  Paris 
died  in  public  in  the  seventeenth  century.  (See  the 
well-known  print  of  Maiarin's  death-bed  surrounded 
by  ladies  at  cards.  According  to  Grimm,  the 
Mar^hale  de  Luxembourg  and  two  of  her  friends 
played  at  loto  by  that  of  Madame  du  Deffaud  tUl 
she  expired.)  Death,  as  Mr.  Herman  Merivale  pats 
it,  was  but  the  last  scene  of  the  play,  to  be  per- 
formed with  a  theatrical  bow  and  exit  He  shows 
us  the  young  beauty,  perishing  of  dissipation,  who 
made  her  adieux  to  the  world  in  appropriate  oostmne 
and  sentiments ;  and  the  worn-out  statesman,  who 
might  not  turn  his  face  to  the  wall  in  peace^  but 
was  surrounded  by  a  whole  court  in  full  dresB,  and 
talked  on  till  his  husky  accents  could  no  longer 
convey  the  last  of  his  smiart  sayings  to  the  listeners 
— Franeit  Jaeoz. 

6867.  VARIETY,  in  natnre.  Break  off  an  elm- 
bough  three  feet  long,  in  full  leaf,  and  lay  it  on  the 
table  before  you,  and  try  to  draw  it,  leaf  for  leaf. 
It  is  ten  to  one  if  in  the  whole  bough  (provided  you 
do  not  twist  it  about  as  you  work)  you  find  one 
form  of  a  leaf  exactly  like  another ;  perhaps  you 
will  not  even  have  one  complete.  Every  leaf  will 
be  oblique,  or  foreshortened,  or  curled,  or  crossed 
by  another,  or  shaded  by  another,  or  have  something 
or  other  the  matter  with  it ;  and  though  the  whole 
bough  will  look  graceful  and  symmetrical,  you  will 
scarcely  be  able  to  tell  how  or  why  it  does  so,  since 
there  is  not  one  line  of  it  like  another. — Ruekin, 

6868.  VENGEANCE,  belongs  to  Qod,  A  person 
happened  to  complain  in  the  hearing  of  a  pious  man 
of  some  conduct  which  had  been  manifested  towards 
him  by  his  neighbours,  and  concluded  by  saying  that 
he  had  a  large  portion  of  vengeance  in  store  for 
them,  **  Ton  have  stolen  it,  then,"  was  the  answer ; 
*'for  I  know  it  does  not  belong  to  yon  of  right, 
because  God  says,  '  Vengeance  is  mine  ;  I  will  re- 
pay.' " — Clerical  lAbrary. 

6869.  VENGEANCE,  Eyading.  In  the  olden 
time,  in  Florence,  if  an  assassin  could  contrive  to 
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e»t  a  80p  of  bread  and  wine  at  the  grave  of  the 
murdered  man  Within  nine  days  after  the  murder, 
he  was  free  from  the  vengeanoe  of  the  family ;  and 
to  prevent  this  they  kept  watch  at  the  tomb.  There 
is  no  evading  the  vengeance  of  God  in  this  way. — 
Longfdlow, 

687a  VENQEANCE,  Folly  of.  A  shadow,  in- 
8u£ferably  vain  of  its  importanosi  was  excessively 
mortified  and  indignant  at  seeing  a  certain  man 
always  walking  before  it,  and  getting  in  its  way  on 
all  occasions.  Many  a  time  did  it  mend  its  pace, 
and  try  to  pass  him,  and  more  than  once  attempt 
to  approach  and  knock  him  down.  At  length, 
quite  out  of  patience,  it  prayed  to  Jupiter  to  be 
revenged  on  this  troublesome  person.  Jupiter, 
willing  to  punish  its  presumption,  suddenly  snatched 
up  the  man  to  the  skies,  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  thadow  wot  annihilated  for  ever,  "  Alas  I "  said 
the  expiring  shadow,  "I  am  revenged  at  the  ex- 
pense of  my  own  life.  I  have  sacrified  to  a  pique 
him  to  whom  I  owed  my  existence." 

08T1.  YENOEANCE,  Foolish.  The  Roman  Em- 
peror in  the  legend  put  to  death  ten  learned  Israel- 
ites to  avenge  the  sale  of  Joseph  by  his  brethren. 
And  there  hkYe  always  been  enough  of  his  kidney, 
whose  piety  lies  in  punishment,  who  can  see  the  jus- 
tice of  grudges  but  not  of  gratitude.— (?eo9^«  ElioL 

6872.  VENOEAKGE,  Ood*f.  I  remember,  away 
up  in  a  lonely  Highli^d  valley,  where,  beneath  a 
tall  black  diff,  all  weather-worn  and  cracked  and 
seamed,  there  lies  at  the  foot,  resting  on  the  green 
sward  that  creeps  round  its  base,  a  huge  rock,  that 
has  fallen  from  the  face  of  the  precipice.  A  shep- 
herd was  passing  beneath  it  *,  and  suddenly,  when 
the  finger  of  6oa*s  will  touched  it,  and  rent  it  from 
its  ancient  bed  in  the  everlasting  rook,  it  came 
down,  leaping  and  bounding  from  pinnacle  to  pin- 
nacle, and  it  fell ;  and  the  man  that  was  beneath 
it  is  there  now ! — "  ground  to  powder."  Brethren, 
that  is  not  my  illustration,  that  is  Christ's  (Matt. 
xxi  44).  Therefore  I  say  to  you,  since  all  that 
stand  against  Him  shall  become  "as  the  chaff  of 
the  summer  threshing-flooi;"  and  be  swept  utterly 
away,  make  Him  the  foundation  on  which  you 
build ;  and  when  the  storm  sweeps  away  every 
refuge  of  lies,  you  will  be  safe  and  serene,  builded 
upon  the  Bock  of  Ages. — Madaren. 

6878.  VEXATION,  Expressions  ofl  A  Boman 
OsMar  prepared  a  great  feast  for  his  nobles  and 
friends,  and  it  so  fell  out  that  the  day  appointed 
was  so  extremely  foul  that  nothing  could  be  done 
to  the  honour  of  the  meeting ;  whereupon  he  was 
so  displeased  and  enraged  that  he  commanded  all 
those  that  had  bows  to  shoot  up  their  arrows  at 
Jupiter,  their  chief  god,  as  in  defiance  of  him  for 
that  rainy  weather,  which  when  they  did,  their 
arrows  fell  short  of  heaven,  and  fell  upon  their  own 
heads,  so  that  many  of  them  were  very  sorely 
wounded. 

6874.  VEXATION,  Thoughtlessness  the  cause 
of.  Father  went  on  deck  (during  a  yachting  trip) 
with  five  sovereigns  in  one  hand,  and  the  paper  in 
which  they  had  been  wrapped  in  the  other.  He 
threw  the  sovereigns  overboard  and  kept  the  paper. 
He  was  much  vexed. — Bithop  Hannin^on, 

6876.  VEXATIONS,  Bealising.  TheRev.Bichard 
Cecil,  riding  with  a  friend  one  windy  day,  and  the 


dust  being  very  troublesome,  his  oompanion  wished 
that  they  could  ride  in  the  fields,  where  they  would 
be  free  from  dust ;  and  this  wish  he  mors  than  once 
repeated.  At  length  they  reached  the  fields,-  when 
the  files  so  teased  his  friend's  horse,  that  he  coidd 
scarcely  keep  his  seat  on  the  saddle.  He  now  com- 
plained of  a  new  evil.  "Ah  !  sir,*'  said  Mr.  Cecil, 
*<  when  you  were  in  the  road  the  dust  was  your  only 
trouble,  and  all  your  anxiety  was  to  get  into  the 
fields ;  you  forgot  that  the  fiy  was  there.  .  Now  this 
is  a  tnie  picture  of  human  life ;  and  you  will  find 
it  so  in  ail  the  changes  you  make  in  future.  We 
know  the  Priale  of  our  present  tituation  ;  but  the  next 
will  have  trials,  and  perhaps  worse,  though  they 
may  be  of  a  different  kind." 

6876.  VICABIOUB  suffering,  in  life.  Suffering 
in  human  life  is  very  widely  vicarious.  If  the  brain 
be  overwrought  the  body  feels  it  The  first  lesson 
of  life  is  one  of  vicarious  suffering.  As  we  go  to 
the  ship  to  see  friends  depart,  and  leave  them  with 
cheers  and  benedictions  and  wafted  kisses,  so  when 
a  young  spirit  is  about  to  be  launched  into  this 
earthly  life,  one  would  think  that  troops  of  angels 
would  attend  it,  and  with  hope  and  gladness  see  it 
on  its  way.  But  no.  Silently  it  passes  the  bounds 
of  the  unseen  land,  and  the  gate  which  opens  to 
admit  it  to  this  is  a  gate  of  tears  and  moans. 
Through  the  sorrow  of  another  it  is  ushered  into 
existence. — Beecher  {condensed), 

6877.  VICE,  and  its  penalties.  A  man  was 
indicted  for  burglary,  and  the  evidence  showed  that 
his  burglary  consisted  in  cutting  a  hole  through  a 
tent  in  which  several  persons  were  sleeping,  and 
then  projecting  his  head  and  arm  through  the  hole 
and  abstracting  various  articles  of  value.  It  was 
daimed  by  his  counsel  that,  inasmuch  as  he  did  not 
actually  enter  the  tent  with  his  whole  body,  he  had 
not  committed  the  offence  charged.  The  judge,  in 
rpply  to  this  plea,  told  the  jury,  that  if  they  were 
not  satisfied  that  the  whole  man  was  involved  in 
that  crime,  thev  might  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty 
against  so  much  of  him  as  was  thus  involved.  The 
jury,  after  a  brief  consultation,  found  the  right  arm, 
the  right  shoulder,  and  the  head  of  the  prisoner 
guilty  of  the  offence  of  burglary.  The  judge  sen- 
tenced the  right  arm,  the  right  shoulder,  and  head 
to  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  in  the  State 
prison  for  two  years,  remarking  that,  as  to  the  rest 
of  his  body,  he  might  do  with  it  as  he  pleased.  You 
cannot  separate  your  manhood  and  your  clerkship. 
If  one  is  guilty,  the  other  must  also  bear  the  penalty. 
— Beecher, 

6878.  VICE,  Drink  the  cause  ol  In  the  limits 
of  one  London  parish,  little  exceeding  4000  souls, 
I  have  personally  witnessed  how,  from  year  to  year, 
drink  is  the  cause  of  assault,  of  burglary,  of  pros- 
titution, of  incest,  of  suicide,  of  horrible  cruelties, 
of  children  dying  like  files,  of  the  beating  of  aged 
women  by  their  own  drunken  sons,  of  the  trampUng 
and  maiming  of  wives  by  the  loathly  ruffians  whom 
they  call,  their  husbands,  but  whom  drink  maddens 
into  fiends ;  of  well-nigh  every  crime  on  the  dark 
list  of  the  calendar  except  the  direct  shedding  of 
blood,  and  even  of  that,  except  that  the  poor  miser- 
able victims  "  die  so  slowly  that  none  caU  it  murder." 
All  this,  in  the  most  literal  sense,  I  have  seen  going 
on  at  our  doors,  under  the  very  shadow  of  the 
Abbey,  and  within  bow-shot  of  our  great  Houses 
of  Legislsture. — Farrar, 
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Sift.  VICE,  ImaMol  IHtheolwmbenbeiMiAli 
the  JmUz  Thar,  ai  Miiremfaari^  wm  kepi  an  instra- 
maiit  at  torture  called  tlw  Iron  Virgin.  It  wae  the 
iignn  of  n  gixl  leven  feet  high,  and  opened  with 
•eeret  iprings  to  embrace  ite  YicUm,  who  wae  in- 
stantly pieioed  through  with  poign*rde  concealed 
in  the  body  of  the  iigare.  What  an  illaitration  of 
rice  and  its  Totaries  !  **  The  lipe  of  a  strange  woman 
drop  as  an  honeycomb,"  says  Solomon  ;  *'  but  her 
end  is  bitter  as  wormwood,  sharp  as  a  twO'Cdged 
sword."  "She  hath  cast  down  many  woondMi : 
yea,  many  strong  men  have  been  slain  by  her." — B. 

6B80.  VICE,  Indtement  to.  A  yoang  lady  whoee 
family  became  rednced  in  worldly  eironmstaaces 
felt  that  she  mnst  try  to  do  something  for  herself, 
and  therefore  she  appUed  at  a  large  retail  dry  goods 
house  for  a  sitoation.     **  Tes,"  smd  the  proprietor, 

••  we  will  take  you ;  your  salary  will  be ," 

naming  the  price.  "  O  sir,**  said  she,  *' I  chn't  live 
upon  that"  ''I  nnderstMid  yon,  Bfiss,"  wae  the 
reply.  "  SeTeral  of  theee  girb  don't  live  noon  what 
we  pay  them.  Do  yon  see  that  young  lady  there? 
We  pay  her  just  what  I  offer  you ;  a  young  man 
pays  her  the  rest" 

6«61.VIGB,PBXi^aiiiid.  I  take  God  to  witness 
tiiat  in  all  those  places  where  so  many  thinp  are 
considered  lawful,  I  lived  sound  and  untouched  from 
all  profligacy  and  vice,  having  this  thought  per- 
petuallv  with  me,  that  though  I  might  escape  the 
eyes  of  men,  I  ceriaikdy  could  not  the  tyu  of  Ood, 
'—MUton  {riferring  to  ki$  fifteen  montht  on  the 
ConUneni), 

5MS.  VICE,  Thonght  of;  oUngi  to  tiM  miouKry. 
Let  young  men  hear  the  word  of  obecenity  and 
filthiness,  until  they  get  accustomed  to  it,  and  I 
tell  you  that  then  is  a  lodgment  made  there,  in 
their  mind  and  heart,  the  infioence  of  which  they 
will  feel  to  the  day  of  their  death.  I  was  speaking 
to  some  young  children  at  a  Sabbath  anniversary} 
and  an  aged  clergyman  said  to  me,  "  You  are  right 
in  that,  sir.  I  Imve  been  a  minister  of  the  go^iel 
for  forty  years ;  and  a  gentleman  in  the  dty  of  New 
Yorii,  in  hunting  for  evidences  of  the  deep  abase* 
ment  and  degradation  of  some  portions  of  the  city, 
and  of  the  wiles  and  arts  thrown  around  to  entrap 
young  men,  made  a  collection  of  infamous  matters. 
I  went  there  with  some  clergymen  and  looked  at 
them.  I  am  an  old  man,  sir,  but  as  I  am  living  I 
would  give  my  riffht  hand  if  I  amid  forget  that  I 
had  ever  §een  Mem. — /.  B,  QougK 

0863.  VICE,  to  bo  klllod  in  iti  beginning!. 
Orders  had  been  issued  (during  the  American  war) 
to  kill  all  bloodhounds,  as  theee  used  to  be  kept 
fur  hunting  slaves.  One  day  a  soldier,  seising  a 
poodle,  was  carrying  it  off  to  execution  in  spite  of 
the  heartrending  appeals  of  its  mistress.  **  Madam, " 
he  said,  "our  orders  are  to  kill  everybloodhound." 
"  But  this  is  not  a  bloodhound."  '  *  Well,  Madam," 
said  the  soldier,  as  he  went  away  with  it,  '*«» 
eoamoi  tdl  what  it  will  grow  into  if  we  leave  it 
behind" — Afemoire  of  Oeneral  Orant 

0884.  VICES,  Imago  ot  Classical  mythology 
tells  of  a  monster  named  Hydra,  who  dwelt  near  a 
lake  in  Pel(^Kmnesus.  He  had  a  hundred  heads, 
and  if  one  was  struck  off,  straightway  another  grow 
in  its  room.  Is  it  not  frequently  the  same  with 
vices  and  follies  t—T,  R,  Steveneon. 


.  Ponurito.  TiierB  is  alittleiiiseci 
which  the  eye  cannot  see  without  artificial  aid,  but 
it  feeds  upon  others  still  more  mioroooofMe  than 
iteelf ;  and  the  wander  about  it  is,  that  whotevnr  it 
touches  dies.  Men  of  science^  as  they  waUbed  its 
habits,  have  interfered  to  rescue  its  little  Tietims, 
but  in  vain.  There  was  poison  lodged  in  them. 
The  very  touch  of  their  pursuer  wae  death. — 
Denton. 


VICIOUS  cliieei,  difieuli  to  xoock 
Lord  Shaftesbury  calls  the  poor  thieves  tcgetfaer, 
and  reads  sermons  to  them,  and  they  call  it  **gaa." 
George  Borrow  summons  the  gipsies  to  hear  fail 
discourse  on  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt^  and  reads  to 
them  the  Apcstle's  Creed  in  Rommany.  "When 
I  had  condnded,"  he  eays,  I  looked  aronnd  me. 
The  features  of  the  assembly  were  twisted,  and  the 
eyes  of  all  turned  upon  me  with  a  frightful  equiat ; 
not  an  individual  present  but  squinted ;  the  genteel 
Pep%  the  good-humoured  Ghicharona,  the  Coedami 
— all  souinted ;  the  gipey  jockey  squinted  worst  cS 
all." — Ewnereon, 

0887.  VICTOBT,  A  Cbrlotian'ii  When  Dr. 
Payson  was  about  breathing  his  last,  he  ezdaimed, 
*<  The  battle  is  fought !  the  battle  is  f on^^  and 
the  victory  is  won !  the  victory  is  won  for  ever  I " 

0888.  VICTOBT,  and  God's  dmims.  A  great 
Duke  said,  on  the  occasion  of  a  victory,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  he  thopgfat  the  Almighty  God 
had  not  been  well  need  by  them,  and  that  it  voold 
become  their  magnanimity,  after  so  great  BUccceseK 
to  take  order  that  a  proper  acknowledgment  be 
made.  — Emereon, 

0889.  VICTORY,  eomos  of  Ood.  Richard  the 
First,  having  vanquished  the  King  of  France  at 
Gisors,  wrote  to  Philip,  Bishop  of  Duresme,  "  We 
have  not  done  the  mme,  but  God  and  our  right  &y 
tw.** — Trapp  {eondeneed). 


0890.  VICTORY,  Cost  Of.  When  Pyrrhus 
congratulated  on  his  victory  over  the  Romans  at 
Asottlum,  he  made  the  teemorable  reply,  his  lames 
being  so  great,  "  Such  another  Tictory  and  we  artf 
undone." 

0891.  VICTORY,  Coot  ot  On  board  one  boat  (of 
emigrants  floating  down  the  Tennessee  River),  con- 
taining twenty-eight  persons,  the  smallpoz  raged. 
As  this  boat  always  sailed  at  a  certain  distance 
behind  the  rest,  it  was  attacked  hj  Indians^  iHio 
captured  it,  killed  all  the  men,  and  carried  off  the 
women  and  children.  The  Indiane  eaught  thesmail- 
poet,  of  which  some  hundreds  died  in  the  oourse  of 
the  season. — LitUe*s  Bietorieal  Lighte. 

0898.  VICTORY,  Cost  9L  "  Such  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  brilliant  victories,"  said  Las  Cases  to 
Napoleon  at  St  Helena,  "filling  the  world  with 
your  fame,  must  have  been  a  source  of  great  delight 
to  you.  '*  "  By  no  means,"  Napoleon  replied ;  *'  they 
who  think  so  ibiow  nothing  of  the  peril  of  our 
eituation.  The  victory  of  to-day  was  instantly  for- 
gotten in  preparation  for  the  battle  which  was  to 
be  fought  on  the  morrow.  The  aspect  of  danger 
was  before  me.  I  enjoyed  not  one  moment  of 
peace.*'— ili&oM. 

0898.  VICTORY,  easy  in  God*i  namo.  Ger- 
manicns,  when  he  came  over  from  France  to  sabdue 
the  Pelagian  heresy,  so  Usher  says,  prevailed  against 
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%  mxglitjr  army  of  Saxons  and  Ptota.  The  Britons 
he  was  leadings  prononnoed  three  times  the  word 
*'  HaUelajah/'  which,  echoing  and  redonbling  from 
the  acclamations  of  the  people  among  the  monntains, 
where  the  enemy  had  encamped,  frightened  them 
and  won  the  victory. 

6894.  VICTOBY,  from  God.  The  Scottish  army 
(at  Dunbar)  was  seen  flying  in  all  directions — flying, 
and  so  brief  a  flight !  "  They  run  \ "  said  Cromwell ; 
*'  I  protest  they  run  !  "  and  catching  inspiration, 
doubtless  from  the  bright  shining  of  the  day  beam, 
his  voice  was  again  heard,  *'  Now  let  GUkI  arise,  and 
'let  His  enemies  be  scattered  ! " — Paxton  Hood  {con- 
densed), 

6896.  VICTORY,  Modesty  in.  Had  one  seen 
him  (Baron  Vere)  returning  from  a  victory,  he  would, 
by  his  silence,  have  suspected  that  he  had  lost  the 
day ;  and  had  he  beheld  him  in  a  retreat,  he  would 
have  suspected  him  a  conqueror  by  the  cheerfulness 
of  his  spirit. — FitUer. 

6896.  VICTOBY,  or  death.  Before  the  decisive 
battle  of  Bannockbum,  Maurice,  abbot  of  Inchaffray, 
placing  himself  on  an  eminence,  celebrated  Mass 
in  sight  of  the  Scottish  army.-  He  then  passed 
along  the  front,  barefoot,  bearing  a  crucifix  in  his 
hands,  and  exhorting  the  Scots,  in  few  and  forcible 
words,  to  combat  for  their  rights  and  their  liberty. 
The  Scots  kneeled  down.  **  They  yield  1 "  cried 
Edward ;  "  see,  they  implore  mercy !  "  They  do," 
answered  Ingelram  de  Umf raviUe,  "  but  not  ours. 
On  that  field  they  will  be  viotorions,  or  die." — Sir 
Walter  SooU, 

6897.  VICTOBY,  to  be  won,  not  stolen.  Alex- 
ander, when  advised  by  Parmenio  and  others  to 
attack  Darius  in  the  night  during  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  when  darkness  would  hide  what  was  most 
dreadful  in  the  combat,  gave  them  that  celebrated 
answer,  "  /  wiU  not  steal  a  victory.'* — Plutarch  {oon- 
densed), 

6898.  VICTOBY,  Tamited.  Sesostris,  King  of 
Egypt,  when  he  had  conquered  any  country,  was 
wont  to  set  up  pillars  there,  and  thereon  to  en- 
grave these  words,  "  With  mine  own  hands  did  I 
get  this  land.*' — Trapp, 

6899.  VICTOBY,  Waiting  for.  Sir  Thomas 
Tronbridge  had  one  leg  and  the  foot  of  the  other 
carried  away  by  a  round-shot  at  Inkennann.  He 
remained  in  command  of  his  batteiy  till  the  fight 
was  done,  refusing  to  be  removed,  and  only  allowing 
his  limbs  to  be  raised  to  stop  the  bleeding.  When 
urged  to  permit  himself  to  be  borne  away,  that  his 
wounds  might  be  seen  to,  his  reply  was,  *'  No !  /  do 
not  move  until  the  battle't  won,** 

6900.  VIGILANCE,  and  roit  Khaled  would 
have  his  weary  soldiers  vigilant  sUlL  "Let  no 
man  sleep/'  he  said ;  "  we  shall  have  rest  enough 
after  death." — Christian  Age, 

6901.  VIOILAHCE,  Christian.  I  have  read  a 
traveller's  conversation  with  the  keeper  of  the  light- 
house at  Calais.  The  watchman  was  boasting  of 
the  brilliancy  of  his  lantern,  which  can  be  seen  ten 
leagues  at  sea,  when  the  visitor  said  to  him,  "  What 
if  one  of  the  lights  should  chance  to  go  ont?" 
*<Never— impossible  1"  he  cried.  '<Sir,"  said  he, 
pointing  to  the  ocean,  "  yonder,  where  nothing  can 
be  seen,  there  ace  ships  going  by  to  idl  parts  of  the 


world.  If  to-night  one  of  my  burners  were  ont, 
within  six  mont^  would  come  a  letter,  saying,  such 
a  night,  at  such  an  hour,  the  light  of  Calais  burnt 
dim,  the  watchman  neglected  bis  poet,  and  vessels 
were  in  danger.  Ah  I  sir,  sometimes  in  the  dark 
nights  in  stormy  weather  I  look  out  to  sea,  and  I 
feel  as  if  the  eye  of  the  whole  world  were  looking 
at  my  light.  GrO  out?  bum  dim?  Oh,  never  1" 
Was  the  keeper  of  this  liffhthonse  so  vigiUmt,  and 
8hall  Christians  neglect  (Mir  light,  and  suffer  it  to 
grow  dim — grow  dim  when,  for  need  of  its  bright 
shining,  some  poor  soul,  struggling  amid  the  waves 
of  temptation,  may  be  dashcwl  upon  the  rocks  of 
destruction?  Na  *^  Hold  forth  the  word  of  life.**— 
Dr.  Outhrie, 

6902.  VIOILANC^  Importanoe  of.    It  was  a 

stormy,  boisterous  night.  The  dark  douds  bung 
over  us,  and  the  wind  came  with  tenfold  fury.  The 
sea  rolled  in  mountains,  and  the  proud  ship  seemed 
but  a  toy  amid  those  tremendous  billowa  Far  up 
on  the  mast,  on  the  look-out,  the  sailor  was  heard 
to  cry,  "An  iceberg  on  the  starboard-bow  1  An 
iceberg  on  the  larboard-bow  !  "  The  deck-officer 
called  to  the  helmsman,  "Port  the  helm  steadily," 
and  the  sailors  at  the  wheel  heard  and  obeyed. 
The  officers  were  roused,  for  there  was  danger  on 
board  to  three  hundred  precious  souls.  The  cap- 
tain spent  a  sleepless  night,  pacing  the  deck  or 
cabin.  Gigantic  icebergs  were  coming  against  the 
vessel,  and  eternal  vigilance  was  the  price  of  our 
safety  in  that  northern  sea.  And  so  it  is  all  through 
human  llf&  How  grand  is  he  who  keeps  his  heart ! 
Fortunes  may  depart,  loved  ones  pass  away,  but 
blessed  the  man  or  woman  who  keeps  the  heart  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. — Christian  Age. 

4908.  VIOLENCE,  defeats  itml£  "Those  whom 
we  kill  never  come  back,"  was  a  saying  of  one  of 
the  stem  leaders  of  the  French  Revolution  in  de- 
fence of  the  executions  perpetrated  by  his  command. 
"No,"answeredanother  Frenchman,  no  lessRepubli« 
can,  but  in  whom  fanaticism  had  not  extinguished  all 
the  feelings  of  mercy  and  generosity — "  Na  •  Those 
whom  you  kill  always  come  back."  Such  violent 
deaths  always,  or  almost  always,  recall  in  a  more 
permanent  form  the  very  ideas  represented  by  the 
victim  that  has  perished.  The  monarchy  of  Eng- 
land has  never  lost  the  indescribable  charm  cast 
around  it  by  the  death  of  Charles  I.  The  mon- 
archical sentiment  of  France  is  kept  alive  by 
nothing  else  so  much  as  the  recollection  of  the 
scaffold  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette.  The 
death  of  Alexander  II.  of  Russia  will  cast  in  like 
manner  a  lasting  halo  over  the  past  history  of  one 
who,  whatever  his  failings,  lived  and  died  in  serving 
his  country. — Dean  Stanley, 

6904.  VIBOINS,  Parable  of  the.  At  a  marriage 
procession  which  I  saw  some  years  ago,  the  bride- 
groom came  from  a  distance,  and  the  bride  lived 
at  Serampore,  to  which  place  the  bridegroom  was 
to  come  by  water.  After  waiting  two  hours,  at 
length,  near  midnight,  it  was  announced,  as  if  in  the 
very  words  of  Scripture,  "  Behold  the  bridegroom 
cometh  ;  go  ye  out  to  meet  him."  All  the  persons 
employed  now  lighted  their  lamps,  and  ran  with 
them  in  their  hands  to  fill  up  their  stations  in  the 
procession.  Some  of  them  had  lost  their  lamps, 
and  were  unprepared  ;  but  it  was  then  too  late  to 
seek  for  them,  and  the  cavalcade  moved  forward 
to  the  house  of  the  bride,  at  whidi  place  the  com- 
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paay  entered  a  large  And  splendidly  iQam&iated 
area  before  the  home,  covered  with  an  awning, 
where  a  great  multitude  of  friends,  dretaed  in 
their  beet  apparel,  were  seated  upon  mats.  The 
bridegroom  was  carried  in  the  arms  of  a  friend,  and 
placed  in  a  superb  seat  in  the  midst  of  the  company, 
where  be  sat  a  short  time,  and  then  went  into  the 
house,  the  door  of  which  was  guarded  by  Sepoys. 
1  and  others  expostulated  with  the  doorkeepers, 
but  in  vain.  Never  was  I  so  struck  with  our  Lord's 
beautifvd  parable  as  at  this  moment.  '*  And  the 
IXM>B  WAS  SHUT.'* — WoTtPM  View  of  the  Hindooi. 

0905.  VIBTUE  and  religion,  snforood.  Sir 
Walter  Soott  left  a  solemn  and  weighty  legacy  to 
others  than  his  son.  On  his  death-bed  **  his  eye  was 
clear  and  calm,"  we  are  told ;  "  every  trace  of  the 
wild  fire  of  delirium  eztinffuished.  'I  have  not  a 
moment  to  speak,'  he  nid;  'be  virtuous — be  re- 
ligious. Be  a  good  man.  Nothing  eke  will  give  you 
any  comfort  when  you  come  to  die.'  " — DerUom. 

5906.  VntTUE,  and  lioa.  I  said  to  the  lady 
abbess  of  a  convent,  *''  Madam,  you  are  here  not  for 
the  love  of  virtue,  but  the  fear  of  vice."  She  said 
she  should  remember  this  as  long  as  she'  lived. — 
Dr.  Johnson. 

6907.  VIKTUK,  does  not  fear  death.  Henry 
VIIL  yields,  and  sends  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  him 
(Sir  Thomas  More,  then  in  the  Tower)  once  more, 
who  begins  with  saying,  ''Master  More,  it  is  a 
|ierilotts  striving  with  princes ;  the  anger  of  a  prince 
brings  death."  **Ii  that  aUUbringi,  my  lord  t  Some- 
tfiing  it  $%ure  to  bring  that  tome  time;  and  the  differ- 
ence between  you  and  me  will  then  be  but  this : 
I  shall  die  to-day,  and  you  to-morrow." — Frederic 
MytTM,  M.A, 

590a  VIKTUK,  DonbtfoL  I  would  rather  trust 
my  money  to  a  man  who  has  no  hands,  and  so  a 
physical  impossibility  to  steal,  than  to  a  man  of  the 
most  honest  principles.  There  is  a  witty  satirical 
stoiy  of  Foots.  He  had  a  small  bust  of  Garrick 
placed  upon  his  bureau.  "You  may  be  surprised," 
said  he,  "that  I  allow  him  to  be  so  near  my  gold ; 
but  you  will  observe  he  has  no  hands." — Dr.  Johnson, 

0909.  VlKTUISk  ombodiod.  Dr.  Blair,  when  con- 
cluding a  public  diaoourse  in  which  he  had  descanted 
with  his  usual  eloquence  on  the  amiability  of  virtue, 
f;ave  utterance  to  the  following  apostrophe: — "O 
virtue,  if  Umw  wart  embodied,  all  men  would  love 
thee."  His  colleague,  the  Bev.  R.  Walker,  ascended 
the  same  pulpit,  on  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same 
Sabbath,  and  addressing  the  congregation,  said, 
"  My  reverend  friend  observed,  in  the  morning,  that 
if  virtue  were  embodied  all  men  would  love  hd^. 
Virtue  hae  been  embodied  ;  but  how  was  she  treated  f 
Did  all  men  love  her  ?  No ;  she  was  despised  and 
rejected  of  men,  who,  after  defaming,  insulting, 
and  scourging  her,  led  her  to  Calvary,  where  they 
crucified  her  between  two  thieves."  The  effect  of 
this  fine  passage  on  the  audience  was  very  powerful. 
— Bdigioui  Tntct  Society  Aneedotet. 

6910.  VIKTUE,  goarded  by  Tice.  A  courtier 
busily  occupied  in  ministerial  employments,  and  a 
luemoer  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  received  from 
one  of  "  our  excellencies "  some  secret  instruction 
with  regard  to  certain  parliamentary  consciences 
which  it  was  thought  might  be  easily  purchased. 
The  Minister  happened  to  mention  the  name  of  Mr, 


X w    '^  Oh,  as  to  that  one,"  hastay  ixitemipeed 

the  poUtioal  Mercury,  "  I  cannot  answer  for  him. 
I  have  already  sounded  him,  and  he  seems  to  be 
inaccessible."  "Bat  did  yon  try  it  with  a  good 
bank-note  in  hand!"    "He  is  said  to  be  vixtUy 

incorruptible."    "Agreed— but  a  good  sam^ 

"  He  is  oonscientions — is  virtuous."  "  Bat  he  knres 
money  very  much.  I  am  assured  tliat  he  is  avari- 
cious." "That  is  true."  "Very  weU— very  well 
my  dear  sir.  Keep  on — ^follow  him  up.  When  virtue 
it  guarded  hy  viee,  it  it  easy  to  corrupt  the  tenlindr 
— A  rvine, 

6911.  VIKTUE,  must  be  paid  for.  The  fsther 
of  a  family,  making  his  will  and  disposing  of  his 
goods  upon  his  dnthbed,  ordained  oonceming  a 
certain  cow  which  had  strayed,  and  had  been  now 
for  a  long  time  missing,  that  if  it  was  fonnd.  it 
should  be  for  his  childron,  if  not  found,  for  Grod : 
and  hence  the  proverb^  Let  that  idiieh  it  lott  be  for 
God,  arose.  .  .  .  Whenever  men  would  give  to  God 
only  their  lame  and  their  blind,  that  which  oasts 
them  nothing,  that  from  which  they  hope  no  good, 
no  profit,  no  pleasure  for  tiiemselves,  what  are  they 
saying  in  their  hearts  but  that  which  this  msn  said 
openly, — French. 

6918.  VIKTUE,  must  be  paid  for.    Whenlbxoke 

loose  from  that  great  body  of  writexi  who  have 
employed  their  wit  and  psrts  in  propagating  vice 
and  irreligion,  I  did  not  question  but  I  sboold  be 
treated  as  an  odd  kind  of  fellow. — Additon. 

6918.  VIKTUE,  not  to  be  oonupted.  Charks 
the  Eighth  of  Denmark,  when  claiming  the  throne  of 
Sweden,  tried  in  vain  by  threats  and  blandishments 
to  get  Archbishop  Tuve  to  declare  for  him.  The 
prdate's  reply  to  the  King,  when  besieged  by  him 
and  sorely  pressed,  was  a  noteworthy  one  : — ^"  Thou 
canst  not  make  me  greater  than  I  am  as  Primate 
of  the  Swedish  Church,  nor  poorer  than  I  have  been 
when,  as  a  starving  schoolboy,  I  had  to  earn  my 
bread  by  wandering  from  door  to  door  singing 
baUads,  and  when  I  thought  myself  fortunate  if,  in 
the  fight  with  other  lads,  I  was  able  to  get  a  crust 
of  br^  for  myself." 

6914.  VIBTUE,  Power  ol  Sir  Arthur  Phayre^ 
Commissioner  of  Pegu,  wss  never  married,  and  the 
Burmans  could  only  explain  the  pure  life  which  he 
led  by  regarding  him  as  a  saint,  a  superior  being,  a 
sort  of  demigod.  They  worshipped  him,  and  their 
confidence  in  him  was  unbounded. — Leisure  Hour. 

6916.  VIKTUE,  Power  ol  A  story  much  ni 
favour  is  that  of  the  Athenian  courtesan  who,  in 
the  midst  of  a  riotous  banquet  with  her  lovers,  acci- 
dentally casting  her  eyes  on  the  portrait  of  a  philo- 
sopher that  hung  opposite  to  her  seat,  the  hsLppj 
character  of  temperance  and  virtue  struck  her  with 
so  lively  an  image  of  her  own  unworthiness,  that  she 
instantly  quitted  the  room,  and  retired  for  ever  fmm 
the  scene  of  debauchery. — I,  J)*JsradiL 

6916.  VIKTUE,  should  be  fearless.  A  clergyman 
was  once  sent  for,  late  at  night,  to  visit  a  sick  man. 
He  followed  his  guide — a  ragged,  ill-looking  fellosr 
— a  little  nervously,  into  one  of  the  worst  and  lowest 
quarters  of  the  town.  He  had  heard  of  ministers 
being  summoned .  in  this  way  for  the  purpose  of 
robbery ;  and  he  was  tempted,  when  he  recognised 
the  character  of  the  neighbourhood  into  whi(^  be 
was  beuig  led,  to  turn  back,  and  to  come  sgain  in 
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Axs  morning.  At  length  he  said  to  his  guide, 
'Look  here,  now,  is  it  much  farther!"  •* That's 
;he  house^"  the  man  replied,  pointing  to  a  filthy 
dwelling  in  a  filthy  yard.  The  clergyman  looked 
ip,  and  saw  at  the  upper  window — for  there  was 
\  light  burning — a  box  of  mignonette.  **It*s  all 
right,"  he  said  to  himself,  and  entered  without  fear. 
'*Whertver  a  fiower  am  go^  90  can  I," — Rev,  F. 
Langhridge,  M,A, 

6917.  VIBT17E,  Triumph  ol  When  Sir  Heniy 
Vane  was  dragged  up  the  Towerhill,  sitting  on  a 
aled,  to  suffer  death  as  the  champion  of  the  English 
laws,  one  of  the  multitude  cried  out  to  him,  "  x  ou 
never  sat  on  so  glorious  a  seat"  Charles  IL,  to 
intimidate  the  citizens  of  London,  caused  the  patriot 
Lord  Russell  to  be  drawn  in  an  open  coach  through 
the  principal  streets  of  the  city  on  his  way  to  the 
scaffold.  But)  to  use  the  simple  narrative  of  his 
biographer,  *'tbe  multitude  imagined  they  saw 
Lil^rty  and  Virtue  sitting  by  his  side." — £merson. 


6918.  VIRTUE,  immoTed  by  flattery  or  threats. 
The  king  flatters  (Sir  Thomas)  More.  More  is  firm ; 
More  is  silent.  The  king  threatens  More.  More 
replies,  '*  Threats  are  arffumentt  for  children,  not 
for  me,"  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Cromwell  are 
bent  to  influence  him.  More  is  calm  and  unembar- 
rassed, and  their  mission  is  vain.  On  More*s  return 
to  Chelsea  after  the  interview  Roper  says  to  him, 
"I  hope  all  is  well,  since  you  are  so  cheerful." 
More  replies,  "  It  is  so  indeed,  son,  I  thank  Grod." 
**  Are  you,  then,  oat  of  the  bill  of  attainder  t "  "  By 
my  troth,  I  never  remembered  that  I  was  in  it  I  / 
am  90  chterful  heeauu  I  Jiave  given  ike  devU  a  foul 
faUf  and  that  with  those  lords  I  have  gone  so  far  as 
without  great  shame  I  never  can  go  bMk  again." — 
Frederic  Mgers,  MJL, 

6919.  VXBTUE,  Umb  ol  For  many  years  there 
prevailed  in  China  an  extraordinary  superstition 
and  belief  that  the  secret  sect  of  Tas  had  discovered 
an  elixir  which  bestowed  immortality.  No  fewer 
than  three  emperors  died,  after  swallowing  a  drink 
presented  to  them  by  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  as 
a  draught  that  was  to  confer  never-ending  life. 
"  The  best  method  of  prolonging  life  and  of  making 
life  happy,"  said  a  wise  mandarin  to  one  of  these 
infatuated  princes,  "is  to  eorUrol  your  appetite,  sui- 
due  your  pcMione,  and  practise  virtue  /  Most  of  your 
predecessors,  O  Emperor,  would  have  lived  to  a  good 
old  age  had  they  followed  the  advice  I  now  give 
you  !  " — Biblical  Mueeum, 

6920.  V1KTUK8,  Searehing  onrBelves  for.  A 
Tiian  has  lost  a  title-deed,  or  some  paper  that  would 
decide  a  suit  in  his  favour  rather  than  against  him. 
And  with  what  alacrity  does  he  search  for  it ! 
How  does  he  go  through  the  house  in  quest  of  it ! 
My  dear,  have  you  seen  that  roll  of  paper  with  a 
great  red  seal  on  it  ?  "  "  What  was  it  t  A  news- 
paper?" "No^  no/  not  a  newspaper.  I  shall  lose 
a  suit  if  I  cannot  find  it."  And  she  searches  in 
every  drawer,  and  every  trunk,  and  every  closet,  and 
even  under  the  carpets.  Both  of  them  search  night 
and  day,  going  over  the  same  place  twenty  times, 
saying,  '*  May  be  I  did  not  look  thoroughly.  And 
tliey  cannot  give  it  up.  They  wonder  what  on 
earth  has  become  of  that  paper.  '*  Those  servants 
are  always  doing  some  mischief — is  it  possible  that 
they  have  carried  it  off  ?  "    The  |nan  almost  cries, 


he  wants  it  so  much.  He  will  have  it,  so  muob 
depends  upon  it.  And  at  last  he  finds  it,  and  he 
says,  '*!  would  rather  have  had  my  house  burned 
tbian  not  to  have  found  this  paper."  Now,  when 
men  search  for  victorious  virtues  in  their  souls,  as 
they  would  search  for  an  important  legal  document, 
do  you  suppose  they  will  be  saying,  "  Perhaps  others 
may  be  able  to  live  a  good  Christian  life,  but  I  can- 
not f  "  Tou  eon.  And  when  yon  want  true  religion, 
when  your  soul  hungers  for  it,  you  will  find  it. — 
Beecher. 

6981.  VISION,  affected  by  character.  There  is 
a  story  told  by  Helvetius  of  two  individuals  who 
believed  the  moon  to  be  inhabited,  and  telescope  in 
hand,  were  attempting  to  discover  its  inhabitants. 
One  was  a  parson,  and  the  other  was  a  fine  lady. 
The  lady,  of  course,  looked  first,  and  she  said,  *'  I  see 
two  shsdows,  and  they  bend  towards  each  other ; 
they  are  evidently  two  happy  lovers."  The  parson 
looked  next,  and  said,  "  Fie,  Madam  I  for  shame  1 
The  shadows  yon  saw  are  the  two  steeples  of  a 
cathedral"— 5»r  WiUiam  HamOton," 

69tt.  VISIONS,  Cnre  o£  A  lady  who  came  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Milner  for  spiritual  counsel 
related  some  rather  remarkable  visions  with  which 
she  said  she  had  been  favoured.  "O  Father!" 
exclaimed  the  lady,  "  are  they  not  lovely  ?  are  they 
not  heavenly  t  Isn't  it  a  blessed  thing  to  be  so 
privileged  I  **  Very  lovely,  very  heavenly, "  replied 
the  old  bishop ;  "  and  as  you  sty,  my  dear  child,  it 
is  a  blessed  privilege  ;  but  don't  you  think  you  had 
better  take  a  little  UuepUl  t " — ConUmporary  Beview, 

6928.  VITAL  force,  to  be  treasured.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  once  asked  when  he  considered 
a  man  to  be  in  the  prime  of  life."  **  At  seventy- 
nine  ;  but  as  I  have  just  entered  my  eightieth  year, 
perhaps  I  am  myself  a  little  past  it,  was  the  reply. 
We  sometimes  ask  how  it  is  that  such  men  work 
on  vigorously  to  the  end.  The  answer  is,  they  trea- 
sure their  vital  forces ;  they  live  simply  and  cslmly, 
do  not  bluster,  and  take  care  what  they  are  about. 

6921.  VITALIT7,  what  it  depends  on.  The 
leaves  of  the  tree  were  once  singing  the  praise  of 
their  own  beauty,  grace,  and  freshness.  Then  the 
roots  were  heard  to  sprak.  *'  Who  are  you  ?  "  say 
the  leaves.  *'  We  are  they,"  comes  the  reply,  '*  who 
in  darkness  provide  nourishment  for  you."  Rejoice 
while  your  day  lasts;  every  spring  brings  new 
foliage ;  but  if  the  roots  perish  neither  you  nor  the 
tree  can  survive. — From  the  Butiian,** 

6926.  VOTE,  Importance  of.  When  the  Refor- 
mation penetrated  into  Switzerland  the  Government 
of  Neufchfttel,  wishing  to  allow  liberty  of  conscience 
to  all  their  subjects,  invited  each  parish  to  vote  for 
or  against  the  adoption  of  the  new  worship ;  and  in 
all  the  parislies  except  two  the  majority  of  suf- 
frages declared  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  com- 
munion. The  inhabitants  of  the  small  village  of 
Creissier  had  also  assembled ;  and  forming  an  even 
number,  there  happened  to  be  an  equality  of  votes 
for  and  against  the  change  of  religion.  A  shepherd 
being  absent,  tending  the  flocks  on  the  hills,  they 
summoned  him  to  appear  and  decide  this  important 
question  ;  when,  having  no  liking  to  innovation,  he 
gave  his  voice  in  favour  of  the  existing  form  of 
worship ;  and  this  parish  remained  Catholic,  and  is 
so  at  this  day,  in  the  heart  of  the  Protestant  cantons. 
— /.  2}'Jtraeli. 
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5926.  VOTE,  Tflflnmico  of.  His  (Cromwell's)  elec- 
tion WM  most  obetinAtely  contested,  uid  he  was  re- 
turned at  last  hjf  the  majority  of  a  tingle  toUt  his 
antagonist  being  Gleaveland  the  poet  "That  vote," 
exclaimed  dearcdand,  "hath  ziiined  both  Church 
and  kingdom." — Paxion  HoodL 

5987.  VOW,  A  aaiiiraL  Mr.  Morier  describes 
what  he  witnessed  in  ascending  the  rock  of  Istakhar, 
in  Persia : — "  We  ascended  on  the  north-west  side^ 
winding  round  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  making 
our  way  through  narrow  and  intricate  paths.  I 
remarked  that  our  old  guide  every  here  and  there 
placed  a  stone  on  a  conspicuous  bit  of  rock,  or  two 
stones  one  upon  the  other,  at  the  same  time  uttering 
some  words,  which  I  learnt  were  a  prayer  for  our 
safe  return.  This  explained  to  me  what  I  had  fre- 
quently seen  before  in  the  East,  and  particularly  on 
a  high  road  leading  to  a  great  town,  whence  the 
town  is  first  seen,  and  where  the  Eastern  traveller 
sets  up  his  stone  accompanied  by  a  devout  excla- 
mation, as  it  were  in  token  of  his  safe  arrival.  The 
action  of  our  guide  appears  to  illustrate  the  tow 
which  Jacob  made  when  he  travelled  to  Padan- 
acam,  in  token  of  which  he  placed  a  stone,  and  set 
it  up  for  a  pillar.  A  stone  on  the  road  placed  in 
this  position,  or  one  stone  upon  another,  implies  that 
some  traveller  has  there  made  a  vow  or  a  thanks- 
giving. Nothing  is  so  natural  in  a  journey  over  a 
droury  country  as  for  a  solitaiy  traveller  to  sit  him- 
self down  fatigued,  and  to  make  the  vow  that  Jacob 
did.  '  If  Qtoi  will  be  with  me,  and  keep  me  in 
this  way  that  I  go,  so  that  I  reach  my  father's 
house  in  peace,  then  will  I  give  so  much  in  charity ;  * 
or  again,  that  on  first  seeing  the  place  which  he  has 
toil^  so  long  to  reach,  the  traveller  should  sit  down 
and  nuJce  a  thanksgiving,  in  both  cases  setting  up 
a  stone  as  a  memor&il" 

09S8.  VOW,  and  itt  lafluanea.  I  made  a  solemn 
▼ow  before  Gtod,  that  if  (General  Lee  were  driven 
back  from  Pennsylvania,  I  would  crown  the  result 
bv  the  declaration  of  freedom  to  ike  elavee. — Pre- 
eiieiU  Lincoln, 

6939.  VOWS,  Forgotten.  What  more  common 
in  the  world  than  shipmen's  vows  I  As  he  in 
Erasmus  who  in  a  storm  promised  his  saint  a  pic- 
ture of  wax  as  big  as  St.  Christopher,  but  when  he 
came  to  shore  would  not  give  a  tallow-candle. — 

5980.  V0W8,  UfljQst  A  Bedouin  woman 
mounted  on  a  dromedanr  ran  toward  Mahomet 
"  The  enemy,"  said  she,  "have  seised  upon  my  flock 
that  was  pasturing  in  the  desert ;  I  mounted  this 
dromedary,  and  made  a  vow  to  immolate  it  in 
your  presence  to  God,  should  I  succeed  in  escap- 
ing through  its  speed.  I  come  to  fulfil  the  vow." 
"  But,"  said  the  prophet,  smiling,  "  wmld  U  not  he 
ingratitude  to  the  generous  animal  to  whom  thou 
owest  thy  safety  ?  The  vow  is  null,  because  it  is 
unjust ;  the  animal  which  thou  hast  consecrated  to 
me  is  thine  no  more,  it  is  mine ;  I  give  it  in  trust 
to  thee.  60  and  console  thy  family." — Littles 
Jlittorieal  Lights, 

5981.  VOICE,  Stilt  smalL  Oxygen,  of  which 
nine-tenths  of  the  ocean  and  one-half  the  rocks  is 
composed,  is  a  gtM  so  delicate  that  no  man  ever  saw 
or  smelt  it  Its  power  is  not  in  the  rock,  nor  in 
the  waves,  but  in  the  union  of  the  invisible  particles 
with  other  elements.    It  exists  in  three  forms ;  in 


one  it  is  the  fire,  the  source  of  earthquake  and 
storm ;  in  the  second  it  is  the  element  of  decay, 
both  visible  and  showy  effects ;  but  the  real  power 
of  oxvgen  is  in  its  third  form — tbk  dement  of  life, 
as  all  living  creatures  breathe  K.  \t  works  in 
silence,  it  is  unseen,  the  youngest  babe  can  breathe 
it ;  and  yet  all  the  life  in  the  world  comes  from  it 
It  is  the  symbol  in  the  air  of  the  still,  small  voioe. 

5988.  VOICEk  Power  of.  There  is  something 
in  one  voice,  in  one  lark  rising  in  the  heaven,  or 
when  the  shades  of  evening  come  down,  one  bird — 
a  nightingale— warbling  in  the  woods.  One  human 
voice  has  been  known  to  replicate  miraenlously, 
and  to  fill  the  ears  of  a  vast  and  death-silent 
audience,  the  audience  being  enchanted  by  it — ^held 
in  the  most  exquisite  captivation.  What  shall  it 
be  to  hear  a  seraphim  sing  ?  I  have  been  told,  that 
on  a  great  musi^  occasion  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
in  the  reign  of  George  in.,  there  was  one  stroke,  a 
swell  so  deep  and  so  amasing  that  the  building 
shook,  and  they  were  afraid  of  its  repetition. — 
James  Stratten, 

5988.  WAaBS,  in  this  world.  "Fair  day's  wages 
for  fair  day's  work  1 "  exclaims  a  sarcastie  man. 
Alas  !  in  what  comer  of  this  planet,  since  Adam  first 
awoke  upon  it  was  that  ever  realised  t  The  day's 
wages  of  John  Milton's  day's  work  named  Paradise 
Lost  and  Milton's  Works  were  ten  pounds,  paid  by 
instalments,  and  a  rather  close  esci^  from  death 
on  the  gallowa  Oliver  Cromwell  quitted  his  farm- 
ing ;  undertook  a  Hercules'  labour  and  lifelcog 
wrestle  with  that  Lemean  Hydra-coil,  wide  as 
Englsod,  hissing  heaven* high  through  its  thousand 
crowned,  ooroneted,  shovel-batted  quack-heads ;  and 
he  did  wrestle  with  it  the  truest  and  terriblest 
wrestle  I  have  heard  of ;  and  he  wrestled  it  and 
mowed  and  cut  it  down  a  good  many  stages^  so  that 
its  hissing  is  ever  since  pitiftd  in  oompariaon,  and 
one  can  walk  abroad  in  comparative  peace  from  it : 
— and  his  wages,  as  I  understand,  were  burial  nnder 
the  gallows-tree  near  Tyburn  Turnpike,  with  his 
head  on  the  gable  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  two 
centuries  now  of  mixed  cursing  and  ridicule  from 
all  manner  of  men. — Oariyle, 

5984.  WAXTING,  ^Hidoiii  ol  Says  Earl  Stan- 
hope of  Pitt — ^when,  on  the  rejection  of  his  India 
Bill  in  1784,  the  young  statesman  was  pressed  by 
king  and  by  colleagues  to  appeal  to  the  people, 
but  stood  firm  against  both  these  solidtations  and 
Parliamentary  attacks — **  He  practised  that  hardest 
of  all  lessons  to  an  easer  mind  in  a  hard-run  con- 
test— to  waU,**^PreaMer*s  Lantern, 

5985.  WALK,  Known  by.  '*  That  man's  been  in 
the  army,"  said  a  gentleman  to  his  friend  the  other 
day,  as  a  stranger  passed  them  in  the  street ;  "  I 
know  a  soldier  by  his  walk."  Men  ought  to  know 
Christ's  soldiers  og  their  walk, 

5686.  WALKING,  dronmspoetly.  Rev.  MaAs 
Wilkes  was,  in  his  day,  one  of  the  marked  men  in 
the  Dissenting  ministoy.  He  had  a  quaint  and 
striking  method  of  illustrating  Scriptural  truth.  A 
minister  once  heard  him  introduce  his  text  in  this. 
manner  : — "  My  hearers  I  Did  you  ever  see  a  cat  ? 
Did  you  ever  see  a  cat  walk  ?  Did  you  ever  see  a 
cat  walk  upon  the  top  of  a  wall  ?  Did  you  ever  see 
a  cat  walk  upon  a  wall  covered  with  broken  glass  T 
How  carefully  she  lifted  each  foot  1  How  dowly 
and  cautiously  she  set  it  down  again  !    So  woold 
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the  text  from  which  I  propose  to  speak  have  yoa 
act :  '  See  that  ye  walk  eirewMpec&y,* " 

6987.  WANBEBEB,  oalldd  to  Chziat.  The  cele- 
brated oomedian,  Shuter,  had  a  great  regard  for 
Mr.  Whitefield,  and  often  attended  his  ministry. 
At  one  period  of  his  popularity  he  was  acting  in  a 
drama  under  the  chancter  of  RumiiU.  During  the 
run  of  the  performance  he  attended  serrioe  one 
Sabbath  morning  at  Tottenham  Court  Chapel,  and 
was  seated  in  the  pew  exactly  opposite  the  pulpit. 
Mr.  Whitefield  gave  full  vent  to  his  feelings,  and 
in  his  own  energetic  manner  invited  sinners  to  the 
Saviour;  when,  fixing  hb  eye  full  on  Shuter,  he 
added,  "And  thou,  poor  jBomUtf,  who  hast  long 
rambled  from  Him,  come  also.  Oh  I  end  your  ram- 
bling by  coming  to  Jesus  1 "  Shuter  was  exoeedmgly 
•truck ;  and  going  to  Mr.  Whitefield  after  the 
service,  he  said,  **  I  thought  I  should  have  fainted. 
How  could  yon  serve  me  so  ? " 

5988.  WAHDEBEB,  ratnmed.  One  Monday 
night  a  young-looking  woman,  with  a  small  boy 
at  her  side,  arose  and  said,  "  The  other  evening  I 
was  going  along  the  sidewalk  and  saw  the  lantern 
marked  'Bethel  Prayer-meeting.'  It  called  up 
bygone  days,  when  I  had  peace,  before  I  wandered 
away.  But  I  find  myself  among  you  ;  and  to-night 
I  rejoice  once  more  in  light  from  above."  Fathcnr 
Taylor  exclaims,  **  Quartermaster,  look  out  for  Uu 
light  I  *'^IAfe  of  Father  Taylor, 

6989.  WANDEREBk  Seeklag  tha  An  American 
bishop,  speaking  of  the  personal  love  and  eamest- 
Tiess  which  in  Christian  work  prove,  with  God's 
blessing,  so  successful,  related  that  a  youth  belonged 
to  a  Bible-class,  but  at  last  the  time  came  when  he 
thought  fit  to  discontinue  his  attendance,  and  to 
otherwise  occupy  his  time.  The  class  assembled, 
but  his  place  was  empty,  and  the  leader  looked  for 
the  familiar  face  in  vain.  He  could  not  be  content 
to  conduct  the  Bible-reading  as  usual,  ignorant  as 
to  the  condition  and  whereabouts  of  the  missing 
one.  "Friends,"  he  said,  *'read,  sing,  and  pray; 
my  work  if  to  teeh  and  find  a  ttray  theep ; '  and 
he  started  off  on  the  (juest.  '*The  stray  sheep  is 
before  you,"  said  the  bishop  to  his  hearers.  *'  My 
teacher  found  me»  and  I  could  not  resist  his  plead- 
ing; I  could  not  continue  to  wander  and  stray 
whilst  I  was  sought  so  tenderly." — The  Q^iver, 

6940.  WANT,  difflcQlt  to  define.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  was  taken  by  a  friend  ti  see  a  picture. 
He  was  anxious  to  aomire  it,  and  he  looked  it 
over  with  a  keen  and  careful  but  favourable  eye. 
"Capital  composition ;  correct  drawing ;  the  colour, 
tone,  chiaroscuro  excellent ;  but — but-— it  wants, 
it  wants — that  /  "  snapping  his  fingers ;  and  want- 
ing "that,"  though  it  hid  everything  else,  it  wot 
worth  nothing. — John  Brownf  Ma), 

6941.  WANT,  Self-denJal  in.  A  lady  was  pass- 
ing down  the  High  Street  of  one  of  our  great  towns, 
when  she  observed  a  boy  who  was  gazing,  with  a 
look  of  mingled  longing  and  astonishment,  into  a 
pastrycook's  window.  He  was  a  poor,  misshapen 
little  fellow,  and  his  face  was  as  rugged  and  distorted 
as  his  form — a  thoroughly  urfy,  forbidding  face. 
The  lady  gave  him  a  penny.  He  looked  so  pinched 
and  hungry  that  she  made  sure  what  he  would  do 
with  the  gift.  He  was  just  limping  into  the  shop 
— ^doubtless  to  buy  one  of  those  lemon  buns  which 
he  had  been  devouring  with  hui  eyes  through  the 


glass,  when  a  flower-girl  came  by.  "  Primroses,  a 
penny  a  bunch,"  she  cried,  and  the  bov  turned 
round.  There  they  were — pale  delicate  blossoms^ 
backed  by  cool  green  leavee~-dosens  of  little  bunches 
of  them.  The  boy  wavered — gazinff  from  the  flowers 
to  the  buns;  from  the  buns  to  uie  flowers — ^then 
limped  forward.  "Give  us  one  of  them  bunches," 
he  said,  and  put  the  penny  into  the  girl's  hand.—* 
Rev,  F,  Langlridge,  M,A, 

6945.  WANT8»  Modttration  In.  Alexander,  8ur« 
prised  to  see  so  famous  a  philosopher  reduced  to 
such  extreme  poverty,  after  saluting  him  in  the 
kindest  manner,  asked  whether  he  wanted  anything. 
Diogenes  replied,  '*  Ye»  ;  that  you  would  etanaa  litUe 
out  of  my  sufu/ttfid."  This  answer  raised  the  con- 
tempt and  indignation  of  all  the  courtiers ;  but  the 
monarch,  struck  with  the  philosopher's  greatness  of 
soul,  "  Were  I  not  Alexander,"  says  he^  "  I  would 
be  Diogenes." — RoUin, 

6948.  WAR,  and  hubandzy.  All  the  agricultural 
labour  bestowed  upon  England  to  make  it  what  it 
was  at  the  last  harvest  (1867— Ed.)  cost  £18,200,000 
a  year.  Now,  then,  let  all  who  looked  with  delight 
upon  the  country  in  the  time  of  the  golden  com 
remember;  let  evexy  one  of  those  seven  hundred 
thousand  labourers,  and  all  the  farmers  who  paid 
them,  remember,  that  England  this  very  year  appro- 
priated £18,600,000  to  the  mere  husbsiidry  of  war. 
— Elihu  BurritL 

6944.  WAB,  and  payment.  The  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, observing  a  soldier  leaning  pensively  on 
the  butt-end  of  his  musket  just  after  victory  had 
declared  itself  in  favour  of  the  British  anns  at  the 
battle  of  Blenheim,  accosted  him  thus,  "Why  so 
pensive,  my  friend,  after  so  glorious  a  victory?" 
*'It  may  be  glorious,"  replied  the  brave  fellow, 
"but  I  am  tmnking  that  all  the  human  blood  I 
have  spilled  this  day  hat  only  earned  me  fourpenee," 

6946.  WABt  and  the  soul.  Standish  marahed 
to  Weymouth  (U.  S.)  at  the  head  of  his  regiment^ 
attacked  the  hostile  tribe,  killed  several  warriors, 
and  carried  home  the  chiefs  head  on  a  pole.  The 
tender-hearted  John  Robinson  wrote  from  Leyden^ 
**  I  would  that  you  had  converted  tome  of  them  before 
you  killed  them." — Bancroft. 

6948.  WAR,  Cansa  of.  Some  soldiers  belonging 
to  the  state  of  Modena  took  a  bucket  from  a  weU  in 
the  state  of  Bologna,  and  carried  it  away.  The  old 
bucket  was  of  no  value,  and  might  have  been  re- 
placed by  a  few  cents ;  and  it  is  said  the  soldiers 
carried  it  away  in  mere  fun  and  frolic.  But  the 
people  of  Bologna  took  it  as  a  great  insult ;  they 
declared  war  against  Modensi  and  had  a  long  and 
bloody  conflict  about  it.  More  than  ten  thousand 
human  beings  were  butchered  because  of  the  old 
Ifuoket/ 

6947.  WAB,  deprecated.  The  conqueror  of  Bona- 
parte at  Waterloo  wrote,  on  the  day  after  the  19th 
of  June,  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort : — **  The  losses  we 
have  sustained  have  quite  broken  me  down,  and  I 
have  no  feeling  for  the  advantages  we  have  acquired." 
On  the  same  day,  too,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Aberdeen : — 
"  I  cannot  express  to  you  the  r^ret  and  sorrow  with 
which  I  look  round  me  and  contemplate  the  loss 
which  I  have  sustained,  particularly  in  your  brother. 
The  glory  resulting  from  such  actions,  so  dearly 
bought,  if  no  contoMon  to  ms,  and  I  cannot  suggesj» 
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it  a»  any  to  you  and  his  friends ;  bat  I  hope  that  it 
may  be  expected  that  this  lart  one  has  been  10 
decuive  as  that  no  doubt  remains  that  our  exertions 
and  our  individual  losses  will  be  rewarded  by  the 
early  attainment  of  our  just  object  It  is  then  that 
the  glory  of  the  actions  in  which  our  friends  and 
relations  have  fallen  will  be  some  consolation  for 
their  loss.*'  He  who  could  write  thus  had  already 
attained  a  greater  victory  than  that  of  Waterloo ; 
and  the  less  naturally  follows  the  greater. — JuUtu 
<7.  Mqre. 

5948.  WAB,  Homn  of.  I  shall  not  forget  a 
deserved  rebuke  which  I  received  years  ago  from 
William  ScUegeL  He  had  been  speiddng  of  enter- 
ing Leipsic  on  the  day  after  the  battle ;  and  I 
asked  him  whether  it  was  not  a  glorious  moment, 
thoaghtlessly,  or  rather  thinking  of  the  grand  con- 
sequences which  sprang  from  that  victonr,  more 
than  of  the  scene  itself.  **  Glorious  t "  he  exclaimed ; 
**  how  could  anybody  think  about  glory  when  cross- 
ing a  plain  covered  for  miles  with  thousands  of 
his  brethren,  dead  and  dyinff?  And  what  to  me 
was  still  more  piteous  was  the  sight  of  the  poor 
horses  lying  about  so  helplessly  and  patiently,  utter- 
ing deep  groans  of  agony,  with  no  one  to  do  any- 
thing for  them." — Juliut  0,  ffare, 

6949.  WAB,  HoRon  of.  A  soldier  Informed  his 
minister  that  he  had  ^lately  met  with  a  comrade  of 
his  who  had  been  in  the  Peninsular  war,  and  who 
had  related  to  him  the  following  anecdote : — ^A 
soldier  whom  I  knew  when  we  were  in  Spain,  a 
German  by  birth,  was,  with  his  company  of  the 
rifle  corps,  engaged  in  skirmishing  with  the  enemy's 
outposts.  From  a  sheltered  position  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  taking  aim  at  a  detached  individual 
belonging  to  the^Gontinental  auxiliaries  of  the  French 
army.  He  fired — the  enemy  felL  He  ran  up  to 
him,  and  seised  his  knapsack  for  a  prey.  On  open- 
ing it  a  letter  dropped  out ;  he  had  the  curiosity 
to  take  it  up  and  open  it.  He  glanced  at  the  dose 
of  the  letter,  and  found  it  was  subscribed  by 
a  person  of  the  same  name  as  his  own  father.  His 
interest  was  increased;  he  read  the  whole  letter, 
and  found  that  he  had  that  hU  awn  brother  I 

6950.  WAB,  One  cure  ot  If  every  woman 
would,  at  the  commencement  of  any  war,  robe  her- 
self ^  in  mourning  for  human  bloodshed,  no  war 
would  last  a  week. — RvMn. 

5951.  WABorpaace^CaioioeliL  Fabius  gathered 
up  his  toga,  as  if  he  were  wrapping  up  something 
in  it,  and  holding  it  out  thus  together,  he  sai<C 
'*  Behold,  here  are  peace  and  war ;  take  wAm&  you 
chooeel"  The  Carthaginian  suflfete,  or  judge,  an- 
swered, "Give  whichever  thou  wilt"  Hereupon 
Fabius  shook  out  the  folds  of  his  tog%  saying, 
•*  Then  iiere  we  give  you  war ; "  to  which  several 
members  of  the  councU  shouted  in  answer,  '*With 
all  our  hearts  we  welcome  it"  Thus  the  Roman 
ambassador  left  Carthage,  and  returned  straight 
to  Rome. — Dr,  Arnold. 

5952.  WAB^Wonhipof.  "iiikO^ietm^tor  fixed 
In  the  ground  wu  the  only  object  of  their  reUgious 
iponhip ; "  so  Gibbon  says  of  the  Alani,  a  peo^e  of 
mixed  German  and  Samatio  Uood  who  inhabited 
the  Scythian  desert. 

5965.  WABFABE,  AbftiidonnieBt  to.  "  We  will 
fight,"  said  they  (the  Indians),  '*  these  twenty  years ; 


you  have  houses^  boms,  and  com;  we  Kave  mov 
nothing  to  lote." 

5954.  WABFABE,  Bravery  In.  I  saw  this  very 
Philip  with  whom  we'dnpnted  for  sovereignty  and 
empire — I  saw  him,  though  covered  with  wounds 
his  eyes  struck  out,  his  collar-bone  broken,  maimed 
both  in  his  hands  and  feet,  still  resolutely  rash  into^ 
the  midst  of  dangers,  and  ready  to  deliver  up  to 
fortune  any  other  part  of  his  body  she  might  desire, 
provided  he  might  live  honourably  and  gloriouaJy 
with  the  rest  of  it. — J>emotihene$. 

m 

5955.  WABFABE,  Crnnpaniwis  in.  An  American 

officer  who  had  fought  in  the  late  vran  was  aeatod 
in  his  pleasant  parlour,  musing  on  the  turbulent 
scenes  through  which  he  had  passed.  Snddoily  the 
door- bell  rang.  The  officer  rose  to  open  to  the  new- 
comer, and  a  lame  and  weather-beaten  soldier  stood 
before  him.  "Will  you  buy  my  books,  sir?"  he 
said.  "I  do  not  wish  them,"  was  the  quick  reply, 
and  the  door  was  dosed.  The  officer  resumed  ius 
seat,  but  strange  questionings  aroee  in  his  mind. 
Was  not  that  the  face  of  one  he  knew?  Had  he 
not  heard  that  voioe  before?  Impsesocd  as  with 
the  fear  of  some  ill  act,  he  quickly  advanced  to  the 
door,  and  on  opening  it  again,  there  stood  the  brave 
hero  of  many  battles  with  the  big  tears  starting 
from  his  eyes.  He  spoke  again-— ''I>on*t  yoa  know 
me,  colonel?"  The  voice  had  a  well-remembered 
sound.  And  this  time  it  fell  not  on  dead  ears  nor 
a  stony  heart.  The  maimed  soldier  was  recognised 
as  one  who  had  fought  on  many  a  field  of  daring 
and  camaffs  by  the  officer^s  side,  and  who  was 
covered  all  over  vrith  glorious  soars,  the  tokens  of 
his  patriotism  and  bravery.  Instantly  the  door  was 
flung  wide*  open,  and  the  yeteran  was  welcomed 
Into  the  mansion  of  the  opulent  officer,  who^  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  fell  on  the  hero's  nedk  and  em- 
braced him.  •  The  scene  that  followed  the  reoogai- 
tion  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  the  colonel 
afterwards,  relating  the  incident  of  the  meetings 
said  he  felt  at  that  greeting  a  veneration  for  his  old 
comrade  almost  amounting  to  a  feeling  of  worshipL 

5956.  WABFABE,  Eamestneae  in.  It  appeared 
from  every  circumstance  of  the  conduct  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  antecedent  to  the  glorious  battle 
of  Blenheim,  that  he  was  resolved  eSher  to  eomqmer 
or  die  on  the  field ;  and  a  short  time  before  the 
action  commenced  he  devoted  himself  with  great 
solemnity  to  the  Almighty  Lord  and  Buler  of 
Hosts,  in  the  presence  of  his  chaplain,  and  received 
the  sacrament  When  the  battle  was  concluded  his 
grace  observed  that  ke  had  profed  more  that  daf 
ihanaU  the  ckapiaine  tn  the  armf, — Pereg  AneedUet. 

5957.  WABFABE,  Eathutam  ia.  A  Con- 
federate  soldier,  wounded  in  the  breast^  was  being 
carried  off  the  field  after  the  battle  of  '^^'^^'nwn  by 
his  comrades,  when  an  officer  expressed  his  sym- 
pathy. "Tes,  yesl"  was  the  reply;  ''they  have 
done  for.  me  now ;  but  inj  father^s  there  yet  1  our 
army  is  there .  yet  I  our  cause  is  there  yet  1  **  and 
raising  himself  from  the  arms  of  hu  companions, 
his  face  lighting  up  like  a  sunbeam,  he  cried  with 
an  enthusiasm  I  shall  never  forget,  **  ofid  Libaty 
iethereffet/"  His  spasmodic  exertion  was  too  much 
for  him ;  he  swooned  away. — PcOanL 

5958.  WABFABE,  B&tliiisiann  ia.  WhenOeoige 

n.  proposed  giving  the  command  of  the  expedition 
agamst  Quebec  to  General  Wolfe,  great  objections 
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were  raised  by  the  Ministry ;  and  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, in  particular,  bogged  His  Majesty  to  consider 
that  the  man  was  actually  mad,  "  Mad,  is  he  t  *' 
said  the  King.  '*  Well,  if  he  be,  I  wish  his  mad- 
ness was  epidemic,  and  that  every  qfieer  in  my  army 
irof  Meixed  vUh  it,** — Percy  Aneedotei. 

6969.  WABFABE,  FideUty  in.  In  riding  up  to 
a  regiment  wliich  was  hard  pressed  (at  Waterloo) 
the  Duke  called  to  the  men,  "Soldiers,  we  must  never 
be  beat — what  will  they  say  in  England  ?  "  (The 
Duke*8  words  were,  "Stand  fast.  Ninety-fifth — what 
will  they  say  in  England  f ")  It  is  needless  to  say 
how  this  appeal  was  answered. — Sir  Walter  SeoU. 

6960.  WABFABE,  for  Christ's  sake.  One  day 
(during  the  Reformation)  Prinoe  Wolfgang  of 
Anhalt  met  Doctor  Eck.  "  Doctor,"  said  he,  "you 
are  exciting  to  war,  but  you  will  find  those  who 
will  not  be  behind  with  yon.  I  have  broken  many 
a  lance  for  my  friends  in  my  time.  My  Lord  Jesus 
is  assuredly  worthy  that  /  ihould  do  as  much  for 
Him."^D'Aulngne. 

6961.  WABFABE,  Onr,  continnaL  Napoleon, 
when  he  was  asked  the  reason  for  his  constant  wars, 
declared,  "  Conquest  has  made  me  what  I  am,  and 
conquest  must  maintain  me;"  and  so  must  it  be 
with  us.  If  we  sit  down  to-day  and  say,  "  A  fine 
thing  that  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  service;  a  great 
thing  to  haye  that  Exeter  Hall  filled  on  Sunday 
evenings  ;  there,  how  good  we  are  I  how  much  we 
are  doing  t "  it  wUl  be  all  over  with  us. — Spurgeon, 

6962.  WABFABE,  over.  That  night  he  (Ejngs- 
ley  on  his  death-bed)  was  heard  murmuring,  "  No 
more  fighting — no  more  fighting ; "  and  then  followed 
intense,  earnest  prayer. — Life  ofKingdey, 

6968.  WABFABE,  Patience  in.  Einglake,  in 
his  aooount  of  the  Crimean  war,  mentioned  the 
93d  Regiment  standing  under  fire  at  the  Alma  for 
a  great  part  of  the  day  without  having  fired  a  shot. 
—Rev.  J,  Smith,  M.A. 

6964.  WABFABE,  SplritoaL  It  is  the  beUef  of 
the  savage  that  the  spirit  of  every  enemy  he  slays 
enters  into  him  and  becomes  added  to  his  own, 
accumulating  a  warrior's  strength  for  the  day  of 
battle ;  therefore  he  slays  all  he  can.  This  is  true  in 
spiritual  warfare. — Rderinn. 

6966.  WABNINO,  unheeded.  As  he  (Csasar) 
crossed  the  hall  his  statue  fell,  and  shivered  on 
the  stones.  Some  servants,  perhaps,  had  heard 
whispers,  and  wished  to  warn  him.  As  he  still 
pas^sd  on  a  stranger  thrust  a  scroll  into  his  hand, 
and  begged  him  to  read  it  on  the  spot  It  con- 
tained a  list  of  the  conspirators,  with  a  dear  account 
of  the  plot  He  supposed  it  to  be  a  petition,  and 
placed  it  carelessly  among  his  other  papers.  The 
fate  of  the  empire  hung  upon  a  thread,  but  the 
thread  was  not  broken. — Friude, 

6966.  WABNINO,  unheeded.  A  traveller,  who 
was  pursuing  his  journey  on  the  Scotch  coast  was 
thoughtlessly  induced  to  take  the  road  by  the  sands 
as  the  most  ameable.  This  road,  which  was  safe 
only  at  low  tides,  lay  on  the  beach  between  the  sea 
and  the  lofty  oUffs  which  bound  the  coast  Pleased 
with  the  view  of  the  inroUing  waves  on  the  one  band, 
and  the  abrupt  and  precipitous  rooks  on  the  other, 
be  entered  on  the  way,  unmindful  of  the  seai  whieh 
gradually  encroaching  upon  the  intervening 


sands.  A  man,,  observing  from  the  lofty  cliffs  the 
danger  he  was  incurring,  .benevolently  desoended, 
and  arresting  his  attention  by  a  loud  halloo,  warned 
him  not  to  proceed.  "  If  you  pats  this  spot  ymi  lose 
your  last  diance  of  escape.  The  tides  are  rising ; 
they  have  already  covered  the  road  you  have  passed, 
and  they  are  near  the  foot  of  the  diffs  before  you  ; 
and  by  this  ascent  alone  you  can  escape."  The 
traveller  disregarded  the  warning.  He  felt  sure  he 
could  make  the  turn  in  the  coast  in  good  time,  and 
leaving  his  volunteer  guide,  he  went  more  rapidlv 
on  his  way.  Soon,  however,  he  discovered  the  real 
danger  of  his  position.  His  onward  journey  was 
arreted  by  the  sea.  He  turned  in  haste  ;  but,  to 
his  amazement,  he  found  that  the  rising  waters  had 
cut  off  his  retreat  He  looked  up  to  the  diffs,  but 
they  were  inaccessible.  The  waters  were  already 
at  his  feet  He  sought  higher  ground,  but  was  soon 
driven  off.  His  last  refuge  was  a  projecting  rock, 
but  the  relentless  waters  rose  higher  and  higher ; 
they  reached  him ;  they  arose  to  his  neck ;  he 
uttered  a  despairing  shriek  for  hdp,  and  no  hdp 
was  near,  as  he  had  neglected  his  last  opportunity 
for  escape.  The  sea  dosed  over,  and  it  was  the 
dosing  in  upon  him  of  the  night  of  death. — BibUoal 
Museum. 

6967.  WABNIN08,  and  God  Himself.  A  very 
skilful  bowman  went  to  the  mountains  in  search  of 
gfame.  All  the  beasts  of  the  forest  fled  at  his 
approach.  The  lion  alone  challenged  to  combat 
The  bowman  immediately  let  fly  an  arrow,  and  said 
to  the  lion,  "  I  send  thee  my  messenger,  that  from 
him  thou  mavest  learn  what  I  myself  shall  be  when 
I  assail  thee.'  The  lion,  thus  wounded,  rushed  away 
in  great  fear,  and  on  a  fox  exhorting  him  to  be  of 
go^  courage,  and  not  to  run  away  at  the  first  attack, 
said,  "  Tou  counsel  me  in  vain,  for  if  he  sends  »» 
fearful  a  messenger,  how  shall  I  abide  the  attack  of 
the  man  himsdf  ?  "  If  the  warning  admonitions  of 
6od*s  ministers  fill  the  oonsdence  with  terror,  what 
must  it  be  to  face  the  Lord  Himself?  If  one  bolt 
of  judgment  bring  a  man  into  a  cold  sweat,  what 
will  it  be  to  stand  befo^  an  angry  Qod  in  the  last 
great  day  t 

6968.  WABNINaS,  Neoeisary.  Those  people 
are  in  the  road  to  ruin  who  say  to  their  ministers, 
as  the  Jews  did  of  old  to  their  prophets,  "Pro- 
phesy not ; "  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
"Speak  unto  us  smooth  things ;  prophesy  deceits.*' 
News  came  to  a  certain  town,  once  and  again,  that 
the  enemy  was  approaching ;  but  he  did  not  then 
approach.  Hereupon,  in  anger,  the  inhabitants 
enacted  a  law  that  no  man,  on  pain  of  death,  should 
bring  again  such  rumoxurs,  as  the  news  of  an  enemy. 
Not  long  after  the  enemy  came  indeed,  and  be- 
sieged, assaulted,  and  sacked  the  town,  of  the  ruins  of 
wldch  nothing  remained  but  this  proverbial  epitaph 
— **ffere  once  stood  a  town  that  wu  destroyed  by 
sHenoe," 

6969.  WABNINGS,  UselesSw  There  exists  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  a  stone  with 
the  following  inscription,  which  will  appear  curious, 
and  which  without  doubt  had  been  placed  there  with 
the  intention  of  serving  as  a  warning  to  the  strangers 
who  should  pass  by  that  road : — "  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  when  this  stone  is  under  the  water  it  is  not 
prudent  to  ford  the  river." — Irish  Anecdotes, 

6970.  WABBIOB,  The  true.     Toung  Siward 
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perished  in  the  battlefield  where  Maobeth  fell. 
**  Where  were  his  wounds  t  '*  said  the  stoat  old  Bsrl, 
his  father.  "In  front,**  *<Theii  I  oonld  wish  no 
better  fate."— iTfi^At 

6971.  WATGHFULHESS,  and  temptation.  An 
old  divine  sajrs : — **  A  oonntiyiiian  was  riding  with  an 
unknown  traveller  (whom  he  eonoeived  honest)  over 
a  diuQgeroas  plain.  'This  place,'  said  he,  'is  in- 
famous for  robbery ;  but,  fur  my  own  part,  though 
iAUax  riding  over  it  early  and  late,  I  never  saw  any- 
thing worse  than  myself.*  '  In  good  time,'  replied 
the  other,  and  thereupon  demanded  his  pone  and 
robbed  him.  Thus  it  is  that  in  no  place,  no  oom- 
pany,  no  age,  no  person,  is  temptation  free;" 

6972.  WATCHFULNESS,  Duty  o£  A  believer's 
watchfulness  is  like  that  of  a  soldier.  A  sentinel 
posted  on  the  walls,  when  he  discerns  a  hostile 
party  advancing,  does  not  attempt  to  make  head 
against  them  himself,  but  informs  his  commanding 
officer  of  the  enemy's  approach,  and  leaves  him  to 
take  the  proper  measures  against  the  foe.  So  the 
Christian  does  not  attempt  to  fight  temptation  in 
his  own  strength  ;  his  watchfulness  lies  in  observing 
its  approach,  and  in  telling  God  of  it  by  prayer.— 
W.  if «of». 

6978.WATGHFULIIE88,FaithfiUnMain.  Vigi* 
lanoe  is  the  price  of  everything  good  and  great  in 
earth  or  heaven.  It  was  for  his  faithful  vigilance 
that  the  memory  of  the  Pompeian  sentinel  is  em- 
balmed in  poetry  and  recorded  in  history.  Nothing 
but  unceasing  watchfulness  can  keep  the  heart  in 
harmony  with  God's  heart 

5974  WATCHFULNESS,  lUnstratad.  A  native 
hunter  passed  a  whole  night  within  a  few  paces 
of  a  wounded  Uger.  The  man's  bare  knees  were 
pressed  upon  the  hard  gravel,  but  he  dared  not 
shift,  even  by  a  liair's-breadth,  his  uneasy  position. 
A  bush  was  between  him  and  the  wild  beast ;  ever 
and  anon  the  tiger,  as  he  lay  with  glaring  eye  fixed 
upon  it,  uttered  his  hoarse  growl  of  anger ;  his  hot 
breath  absolutely  blew  upon  the  cheek  of  the 
wretched  man,  and  still  he  moved  not  The  pain 
of  that  cramped  position  increased  every  moment — 
■uspense  became  almost  intolerable ;  but  the  motion 
of  a  limb,  the  rustling  of  a  leaf,  would  have  been 
death.  He  heard  the  gong  of  the  village  strike 
each  hour  of  that  fearful  night,  that  seem^  to  him 
an  "eternity,  and  yet  he  lived."  The  tormenting 
mosquitoes  swarmed  around  his  face,  but  he  dared 
not  brush  them  oft  That  fiend-like  eye  met  his 
whenever  he  ventured  a  glance  toward  the  horrid 
spell  that  bound  him ;  and  a  hoarse  growl  grated 
on  the  stillness  of  the  night,  as  a  passing  breeze 
stirred  the  leaves  that  sheltered  hinL  Hours  rolled 
on,  and  hii  powers  of  endurance  were  well-nigh 
exhausted,  when  at  length  the  welcome  streaks 
of  light  shot  up  from  the  eastern  horizon.  On  the 
approach  of  day  the  tiger  rose,  and  stalked  away 
with  a  sulky  face  to  a  thicket  at  some  distance,  and 
the  stiff  and  wearied  watcher  felt  that  he  was  safe. 
— C.  /.  Vaughan, 

5975.  WATCHING,  ought  to  be  ptrpetnaL   Dr. 

Johnson,  giving  advice  to  an  intimate  friend,  said, 
^  Above  Sit  accustom  your  chUdren  constantly  to 
tell  the  truth,  without  varying  in  any  circumstance." 
A  lady  present  emphatically  exclaimed,  "  Nay,  this 
is  too  much  ;  for  a  little  variation  in  narrative  must 
happen  a  thousand  times  a  day  if  one  is  not  per- 


petnaUy  watching."  «' Well,  ICadam,'"  relied  the 
Doctor,  "«iiif  yew  wiglU  to  be  perpdhuaXLg  woithimg. 
It  is  more  from  cardeasness  aixMit  trath  than  from 
intentional  lying  that  there  is  so  much  falsehood  in 
the  world." 

5975.  WAT,  to  be  inquired  about.  I  was 
coming  here  (Lame)  from  OarriokfergaB  in  a  gig. 
Taking  for  granted  that  I  knew  tibo  road  well 
enough,  I  droTe  right  on,  passing  numy  people 
going  to  market  After  a  while  I  began  to  doubi 
whether  1  was  right ;  and  meeting  a  gentieman  on 
honebaek,  I  said  to  him,  "  How  far  is  it  to  Lame!  ** 
"  This  is  not  the  way,"  said  he ;  **  yon  are  two  miles 
past  where  you  should  have  turned  to  the  left  up 
the  hilL  dome  back  with  me,  and  FU  show  you 
the  right  way."  Then,  striking  his  forehead  with 
his  hand,  he  shouted,  "  You  ovdd  fool,  why  didn*t 
you  inquire  In  time  ?  "  So  you  go  on  from  day  to 
day,  thinking  you  are  going  right  to  heaTen ;  but 
you're  in  the  wrong  way.  The  great  God  has  told 
you  the  right  way  in  His  blessed  Bible.  Hie  priest 
says  you  mustn't  read  it ;  but  if  you  don*i  inquire, 
pm*UJmd  you*rt  wrong,  aa  I  did.— JBsv.  W.  Atiknr's 
Life  of  Gideofh  Outeley. 

6977.  WEAZ,  Care  for.  "  Hold  on  !  hold  on ! " 
was  the  strong,  ringing  cry  from  the  old  voyager  s 
lips  as,  amid  the  rolling  and  pitching  and  tossing 
of  the  storm,  his  lifeboat  neared  the  desired  port 
"  Ay,  ay  1 "  was  the  sturdy  response.  Only  from 
one  little  voice  away  in  the  storm,  came  tlie  or. 
with  the  sadness  of  despair  in  it,  "  /  canU  kid 
on  !  "  Another  instant  and  the  captain's  arm  wu 
around  the  trembling  child,  and  he  was  safe. 

5978.  WEAK  things.  Power  ot  Next  unto  my 
just  cause  the  small  repute  and  mean  aspect  of 
my  person  gave  the  blow  to  the  Pope ;  for  when  I 
b^;an  to  preach  and  write,  the  Pope  scorned  and 
contemned  me;  he  thought,  *^*TU  hU  onepoor  friar; 
what  can  he  do  against  me  t  I  have  maintained 
and  defended  this  doctrine  in  Popedom  against 
many  emperors,  kifign,  and  princes ;  what,  then,  shall 
this  one  man  do  ?  If  he  had  condescend^  to  regard 
me,  he  might  easily  have  suppressed  me  in  the 
beginning." — Luther. 

5979.  WEALTH,  a  matter  of  degree.     When 

Rothschild  heard  that  the  head  of  the  Agnade 
family  was  dead,  "  How  much  does  he  leave  ?  "  he 
asked.  "  Twenty  millions."  "  You  mean  eighty  ?  " 
"No,  twenty."  '*Dear  me,  I  thought  he  was  in 
easy  circumstances,"  remarked  the  modem  Croesus. 

5980.  WEALTH,  AcftHmatiaed  ta  In  London 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  mntiifiei  weaUk.  That  is  a 
very  rare  commodity  in  America.  Tlie  reason  for 
that,  I  suppose,  is  chiefly  due  to  the  &ct  that  in 
London  you  have  families  that  have  been  aocli- 
matiaed  to  wealth.  They  can  breathe  it  without 
choking.  It  does  not  crush  them.  It  is  one  of  the 
ordinary  incidents  of  their  Ufe^  and  being  bom  to 
wealth,  they  make  as  good  a  use  of  it  as  of  any 
other  gift  they  possess.  But  in  America'  our  ridi 
men  have  nearly  all  been  bom  poor,  lliey  have 
heaped  together  vast  fortunes.  As  a  consequenos 
their  wealth  is  too  much  for  them,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  compare  with  the  great  numbeta  ol 
wealthy  men  and  women  who  in  London  devote  the 
whole  of  their  leisure  time  to  the  servioe  of  God 
and  their  fellow-men.  Why,  the  other  day  the 
heir  to  one  of  the  greatest  fortunes  in  London, 
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wboae  name  I  do  not  wish  you  to  publiah,  stood 
outside  our  meeting  and  held  a  cabman's  bone  the 
whole  time  in  order  that  the  cabman  might  take 
part  in  the  service  within. — Moody. 

6981.  WEALTH,  and  greed.  A  nobleman  gave 
to  Archie  Armstrong,  ooui't  jester  to  Charles  the 
First,  a  New  Year's  present  of  some  gold  pieces, 
less  in  amount  than  Archie  thought  he  should  have 
had.  He  shook  his  head,  and  said  they  were  too 
light  "  Prithee,  then,  Archie,**  the  donor  said  to 
him,  *^  let  me  see  them  again ;  there  is  one  I  would 
be  loath  to  part  with.*'  The  jester,  expecting  an 
amended  gitt»  returned  the  gold.  The  nobleman 
put  it  back  into  his  pocket,  saying,  **  I  once  gave  my 
money  into  tho  hands  of  a  fool,  who  had  not  wit  to 
keep  it'*  The  story  has  a  moral :  many  fools  get 
wealth,  and  let  it  slip  through  their  fingers  in  vain 
endeavours  to  make  more  of  it — CongregcUiondUiL 

6982.  WEALTH,  and  happlneis.  "  One  should 
think,"  said  I,  ''that  the  proprietor  of  all  this 
(Keddlestone,  the  seat  of  Lord  Scarsfield)  muti  be 
happy."  "Nay,  sir,"  said  Johnson;  "ott  thii 
excludes  Imt  one  evil — ^poverty." — BoswdL 

6988.  WEALTH,  and  its  possesiorB.  It  is  said 
that  when  J.  0.  Astor  was  once  congratulated  by 
a  certain  person  for  his  wealth,  he  replied  by  point* 
ing  to  his  pile  of  bonds  and  maps  of  property,  at 
the  same  time  inquiring,  "Would  you  like  to 
manage  these  matters  for  your  board  and  clothes  7  " 
The  man  demurred.  "Sir,"  continued  the  rich 
man,  "  it  is  all  tJuU  I  get" — Benton. 

6984.  WEALTH,  and  piety.  John  Wesley  re- 
marked in  early  life  that  he  had  known  but  four 
men  who  had  not  declined  in  religion  by  becoming 
wealthy :  at  a  later  period  in.  life  he  corrected  the 
remark,  and  tnade  no  exceptions. — Stevens, 

6986.  WEALTH,  Cazelessness  abont.  He  (Sir 
Thomas  More)  had  been  that  morning  to  receive 
the  Eucharist.  On  his  return  from  church  he  found 
the  king^s  officers  searching  his  house,  the  king  sus- 
pecting that  he  was  not  so  poor  as  he  seemed  to  be. 
As  nothing  affecting  his  outward  estate  could  ever 
affect  the  serenity  of  More,  he  turned  toward  his 
daughter  Margaret  with  a  smile  and  said,  "  I  fear 
they  will  have  nothing  for  their  pains,  unless  they 
chance  to  light  upon  Alice's  gurdle  and  gold  beads." 
— Frederic  Myers,  M.A. 

6986.  WEALTH,  Danger  o£  The  danger  of  wealth 
and  elevation  may  with '  propriety  be  used  as  a 
motive  to  contentment  in  a  humble  state.  It 
is  said  of  Pope  Pius  Y.  that  when  dying  he  cried 
out  despairingly,  "  When  I  was  in  a  low  condition 
I  had  some  hopes  of  salvation  ;  when  I  was  advanced 
to  be  a  cardixud  I  greatly  doubted  it ;  but  since  I 
came  to  the  Popedom  I  have  no  hope  at  alll " 

6987  WEALTH,  Fear  ol  I  knew  a  gentleman 
who  said  to  Dr.  Guthrie  that  he  would  not  thank 
him  so  cordially  for  a  big  contribution  which  he 
gave  him  in  secret  if  he  knew  the  motive  which 
led  him  to  give  it  Dr.  Guthrie  made  many  guesses, 
when  at  last  his  earnest  but  somewhat  blunt 
friend  said,  "  You  are  quite  wrong ;  I  give  from 
sheer  fear.  I  am  afraid  to  die  and  leave  such  piles 
of  money  as  some  of  my  fellow-creatures  do." — 
Rev.  R  Taylor. 

6988.  WEALTH,  in  the  man.himsell  Stilpon,  a 


celebrated  philosopher,  lived  in  that  city  (Megara, 
then  in  danger  of  being  plundered),  and  was  sent  for 
by  Demetrius,  who  asked  him  if  he  had  not  lost 
something.  "Nothing  at  all,"  replied  Stilpon,  "for 
I  carry  cSl  my  ^ects  about  me  ;  meaning  by  that 
expression  his  justice,  probity,  temperance,  and  wis- 
dom, with  the  advantage  of  not  ranking  anything 
in  the  class  of  blessings  that  could  be  taken  from 
him. — RaUin. 

6989.  WEALTH,  Love  o£  Writing  abont  an  old 
schoolfellow  who  had  grown  rich  by  scraping, 
Telford  said  : — "  His  industry  and  sagacity  were 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  his  childish  vanity  and 
silly  avarice,  which  rendered  his  friendship  danger- 
ous and  his  conversation  tiresome.  He  was  like  a 
man  in  London  whose  lips,  while  walking  by  himself 
along  the  streets,  were  constantly  ejaculating,  ^  Money  I 
Money  J  *  But  peace  to  Bob's  memory;  I  need 
scarcdy  add  confusion  to  his  thousands ! " — Smiles, 

6990.  WEALTH,  unknown  to  its  heir.  Three 
years  ago  a  wealthy  young  Englishman  came  to  this 
country  on  a  tour  of  observation,  and  at  the  hotel 
where  he  stopped,  when  making  Boston  his  head- 
quarters, it  was  known  that  he  was  of  an  aristocratic 
familv.  He  was  always  in  funds,  and  consequently 
had  plenty  of  friends.  But  the  downstair  attractions 
of  the  Parker  House — the  bar  and  the  billiards — 
got  the  better  of  him,  and  soon  his  habits  were  very 
intemperate.  More  than  once  he  had  been  kept  out 
of  the  station-house  by  friends.  His  conduct  finally 
became  such  that  the  young  Englishman  had  to 
change  his  boarding  place,  and  he  went  into  Howard 
Street,  a  notorious  locality.  In  the  meantime  the 
drafts  ceased  to  come  to  him,  and  poverty  stared 
him  in  the  face,  until  he  was  turned  into  the  street. 
From  post  to  pillar  he  knocked  around,  and  had 
grown  so  neglected  ftiat  even  his  most  intimate 
friends  could  not  recognise  him.  All  this  time  he 
craved  liquor,  and  became  an  inmate  of  one  of  the 
lowest  dens  in  North  Street,  associating  with  thieves 
and  proetitutes  of  that  locality.  A,few  months  ago 
a  body  was  found  floating  in  a  dock  not  far  from 
the  scenes  of  his  debauchery,  and  rested  at  the  dead- 
house  for  identification.  An  inquest  was  held,  and 
the  usual  coroner's  verdict  in  such  cases  given.  A 
few  weeks  ago  an  agent  from  England  was  in  town 
searching  for  the  young  Englishman.  It  appeared 
that  his  parents  had  d&ed  about  a  year  ago,  and 
he  was  the  sole  heir  to  the  fortune,  amounting  to 
£229,000.  Through  the  agency  of  the  police  it  was 
satisfactorily  shown  that  the  young  Englishman  had 
fallen  overboard  from  the  effects  of  whisky,  and 
that  hiB  body  had  been  buried  at  the  expense  of 
the  city. — The  {American)  Nation. 

699L  WEAPONS,  ought  to  be  proved.  There 
was  a  British  regiment  once  ordered  to  charge  a 
body  of  French  cuirassiers.  The  trumpets  sounded, 
and  away  they  went  boldly  at  them ;  but  not  to 
viotoiy.  They  broke  like  a  wave  that  launches 
itself  against  a  rock.  They  were  sacrificed  to  a  trader's 
fravkd.  Forged  not  of  truest  steel,  but  worthless 
metal,  their  swords  bent  double  at  the  first  stroke. 
What  could  human  strength  or  the  most  gallant 
bravery  do  against  such  odds  ?  They  were  slaugh- 
tered like  sheep  on  the  field.  And  ever  since  I  read 
that  tragedy  I  have  thought  I  would  not  go  to 
battle  unless  my  sword  were  proved. — Dr,  OtUhrie, 

699a.    WEATHEB,  Eifecta  of.     Di.  Franoia^ 
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Dictfttor  of  Pftragaay,  when  the  wind  was  from  the 
east,  made  oppressive  enactments  for  the  people ; 
bnt  when  the  weather  changed,  repented  him  of  the 
omelties,  repealed  the  enactments,  and  was  in  good- 
hnmour  with  all  the  world.  — Talmage, 

6993.  WEDDING  garment^  Necessity  of.  A 
touching  scene  once  occurred  when  Father  Taylor 
was  speaking  on  the  necessity  of  the  wedding  gar- 
ment A  poor  sailor,  who  wore  a  flannel  shirt, 
started  up  to  apologise  for  appearing  in  such  rough 
costume,  and  said  he  had  lost  all  his  clothes  by 
shipwreck.  Instantly  a  score  of  sailors  stripped  off 
their  coats  for  the  stranger ;  while  Father  Taylor 
with  tears  running  down  his  cheeks,  hurried  from 
the  pulpit)  to  throw  his  arms  ronnd  the  poor  fellow, 
and  to  apologise  for  seeming  to  insult  his  misfor- 
tune.— Ltfe  of  PtUher  Tajfior. 

6994.  WEEDS,  may  1m  attnotlTe.  My  little 
daui^hter  came  running  up  to  me,  and  when  she 
had  arriTed  at  my  knees,  held  up  a  straggling  but 
pretty  weed.  Then,  with  great  earnestness,  and  as 
if  fresh  from  some  oontroyersy  on  the  subject,  she 
exdaimed,  '*  Is  this  a  weed,  papa ;  is  this  a  weed  I  *' 
'*Ye8,  a  weed,"  I  repUed.  With  a  look  of  dis- 
appointment,  she  moved  oif  to  the  one  she  loved 
best  among  us ;  and  asking  the  %ame  question,  re- 
ceived the  same  answer.  '*  But  it  has  flowers,"  the 
child  replied.  "That  does  not  signify;  it  is  a 
weed,"  was  the  inexorable  answer.  Fresently,  after 
a  moment's  consideration,  the  child  ran  off  again, 
and  meeting  the  gardener,  she  coaxingly  addrMsed 
him,  *' Nicholas,  dear,  is  this  a  weed?"  "Yes, 
Miss ;  they  call  it  'Shepherd's  purse.' "  A  pause 
ensued ;  I  thought  the  child  was  now  fairly  silenced 
by  authority,  when  aU  at  once  the  little  voice  began 
again,  "  WiU  yon  plant  it  in  my  garden,  Nicholas, 
dear?  Do  plant  It  in  my  garden." — Sir- Arthur 
Mdp$. 

6996.  WELL-DOINO,  Beward  of.  An  old  minis- 
ter in  Mid-Lothian,  who  had  once  been  a  missionary 
in  India,  was  one  Saturday  night  very  low  on 
account  of  seeing  no  success.  The  carrier  brought 
the  monthly  parcel  of  magazines  from  Edinburgh, 
and  the  first  thing  read  was  an  account  of  a  revival 
in  a  district  in  India  produoed  hy  a  tracL  The 
writer  of  the  account  said  that  no  one  knew  by 
whom  the  tract  had  been  translated  into  the  dia- 
lect of  that  district ;  but  the  old  minuter  knew, — A, 
Madeod  Symington^  D,D.  ^ 

6996.  WICKED,  Death  o£  The  first  person  that 
brought  tiie  news  of  Alexander  s  death  was  Asde- 
piades,  the  son  of  EQpparchus.  Demades  desired 
the  people  to  give  no  credence  to  it ;  "  for,"  said  he, 
"if  Alexander  were  dead  the  whole  world  would 
smell  the  carcass." — Plutarch, 

6997.  WICKED,  End  of.  ,When  one  afilrmed  of 
a  desperate  transgressor  that  he  would  "  go  to  the 
devil,"  Father  Taylor  stretched  ont  his  hand  and 
exclaimed,  "  Farther  than  that ; "  meaning  that  the 
wicked  have  a  worse  fate  than  is  implied  in  meeUng 
any  visible  Satan  in  the  grapple  th^  were  sentenced 
to  with  their  own  remorse. — Dr.  Bartd, 

6998.  WICKED,  Prosperity  ofl  The  sneering 
jest  of  DionysiuB  the  Younger,  a  tyrant  of  Sicily, 
when,  after  having  robbed  the  temple  of  Syracuse, 
be  had  a  prosperous  voyage  with  the  plunder,  is  well 
known.     "  See  yon  nov'  says  he  to  those  who  were 


with  him,  "how  the  gods  favour  the  saerilegions  T" 
In  the  same  way  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is 
taken  as  an  encouragement  to  commit  sin  ;  for  we 
are  ready  to  imagine  that,  since  God  grants  them  so 
much  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  they  are  the 
objects  of  His  approbation  and  favour. — Qdvin, 

6999.  WICKEDNESS,  One  secret  of!  A  yo«mg 
woman,  whom  Dr.  Gifford  visited  in  prison,  heard  him 
speak  a  good  while  in  an  awful  strain^  and  was  not 
only  unmoved,  but  laughed  in  his  faoa  He  altered 
his  tone,  and  spoke  of  the  love  of  Jesus,  and  th& 
mercy  provided  for  the  chief  of  sinners,  till  the  tears 
came  into  her  eyes,  and  she  interrelated  him  by 
asking,  "Do  you  think  there  can  be  mercy  for 
me  t  '*  He  said,  "  Undoubtedly,  if  you  ob»  desire 
it"  She  repUed,  "Ah I  if  I  bad  thought  so  I 
should  not  have  been  here  ;  I  have  long  fixed  it  in 
my  mind  that  I  was  absolutely  lost  and  without 
hope,  and  this  persnadon  made  me  obstinate  in  my 
wickedness,  so  that  I  oared  not  what  I  did." — 
Arvine. 

6000.  WICKEDNESS,  QwsMflcattmia  for.  A  gay 
yonng  fellow,  who  piqned  himself  on  the  character 
of  a  libertine,  was  expatiating  upon  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  to  form  a  perfect  and  aooompliahed 
debauchee ;  when,  having  finished  bis  tirade,  he 
turned  to  one  of  the  company  present,  who  seemed 
to  receive  this  sally  very  gravely,  and  whom,  there- 
fore, he  wished  to  insul^  and  asked  his  opimon. 
Not  at  all  disconcerted  at  his  insolence,  the  gentle- 
man veiy  drily  replied,  "  It  appears  to  me,  air,  that 
you  have  omitted  two  of  the  most  important  and 
essential  qualifications."  "Indeed!  And  pray  what 
may  they  be?"  " An  exeemvdy  veah  head  ami  a 
thoroughly  bad  heart."  The  rake  was  silent^  and 
soon  afterwards  left  the  company. 

6001.  WIDOWS  mite,  how  obtained.  On  de- 
scending to  the  port  (of  Hayle,  Cornwall),  I  wan- 
dered out  of  the  way  to  the  ferry,  which  was  hidden 
by  the  dunes  or  drifts  of  sand,  between  which  the 
narrow  channel  meanders  to  the  quay.  A  woman 
came  out  of  a  cottage  to  put  me  on  the  right  track. 
Indeed  she  seemed  to  make  it  her  business  to  pilot 
strangers  across  the  little  Sahara  to  the  feny.  On 
parting  she  asked  me  for  a  penny  for  the  missionavy- 
box.  She  said  she  put  into  it  all  that  traveUen 
gave  her  for  showing  them  over  the  sands  to  the 
boat  This  was  the  way  she  obtained  her  widow's 
mites  to  cast  into  the  treasury  of  a  work  she  loved. 
—mihu  BurriU. 

6002.  WIFE,  Aworthlees.  In  Canada  the  minis- 
ters (and  not,  as  in  England,  the  buildings)  are 
liceuMd  for  marriages.  A  backwoods  settler,  desir- 
ing to  take  to  himself  a  wife,  called  upon  the  minis- 
ter at  the  market-town,  and  arranged  the  day  for 
the  union.  The  happy  time  arrived,  and  the  minia- 
ter  effected  the  jointure  so  far  as  his  part  of  the 
ceremony  was  concerned.  Somewhat  disconcerted, 
the  blushing  bridegroom  apologised  to  the  good  man 
because  of  his  inability  to  hand  over  the  costonoAry 
fee ;  but  he  modestly  added,  "In  a  few  weeks  tfaie 
maple  sugar  flows,  and  I  will  then  send  yon  50  lbs." 
The  minister  had  a  goodly  number  of  olive  plants 
gracing  his  table,  to  whom  any  kind  of  sugar  was 
very  acceptable,  and  he  readily  ccmsented  to  the 
arrangement.  Time  passed  on,  however,  bat  no 
maple  sugar  arrived  to  sweeten  the  pastor^s  faoosr- 
hold.    Soine  months  later  he  saw  the  newly  married 
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hntband  in  the  to#n,  aad  Tentnred  to  remind  hin, 
"  My  friend,  yon  did  not  send  me  the  maple  sugAr 
you  promised."  With  a  saddened  ooantenanoe  Uie 
farmer  looked  up  and  replied,  '*  To  tell  yoa  the  truth, 
governor,  she  ain*t  worth  it !  *' — Henry  Varley, 

6003.  WIFE,  Choice  of.  Groethe,  among  those 
for.  whom  he  had  not  love  but  fancy,  once  rever- 
enced  greatly,  in  the  groves  of  Sessenheim,  a  certain 
Frederika,  to  whom,  under  other  drcumstances,  he 
could  have  proposed  marriage.  The  record  of  his. 
life  says,  however,  that  in  the  groves  of  Sessenheim 
she  was  a  wood-nymph ;  but  in  Strasbourg  talons 
he  found  that  the  wood-nymph  seemed  a  peasant. 
Choose  your  place  in  life  before  you  choose  a  wife. 
^Rev,  Jatq>h  Oook, 

6004.  WIFE,  Datiea  of.  John  Bright  paid  a 
veiy  handsome  compliment  to  Queen  Victoria  as  a 
woman,  if  not  as  a  monarch,  when  he  said*  recently 
that  she  was  ''  the  most  careful  and  domestio  woman 
be  had  ever  met."  This  compliment  means  some- 
thing when  coming  from  a  man  like  John  Bright, 
accustomed  all  his  life  to  Quaker  women,  who  are 
renowned  for  their  careful  habits  and  domestic 
virtues.  His  own  wife  must  be  a  Tery  bright 
example  of  a  careful  and  domestio  woman,  for 
when  he  married  her  she  said  to  him,  "John, 
attend  to  thy  business  and  thy  public  affairs,  and 
/  wiU  provide  for  ihe  Aokm  and  relieve  thee  from 
all  cares  at  hom&" 

6005.  WIFE,  Inflaenoe  ot  '*Rebekah,"  said  a 
dying  husband  to  the  wife  who  bent  over  him  in 
remorseful  agony — **Itebekah,  I  am  a  lost  man. 
You  opposed  our  family  worship  and  mv  secret 
prayer.  Yoa  drew  me  away  into  temptation,  and 
to  neglect  every  religious  duty.  I  believe  my  fate 
is  sealed.  Rebekah,  yon  are  the  cause  of  my  ever- 
lasting ruin.*'  Terrible  in  eternity  will  be  the 
reunion  of  those  who  helped  each  other  on  the 
lownward  road,  partners  in  impiety,  and  wedded 
:or  perdition. — CfuyUr. 

6006.  WILL,  Foxmatiye  power  of.  A  holy  man 
;va8  accustomed  to  say,  "  Whatever  you  wish,  that 
rou  are  ;  for  such  is  the  force  of  our  will,  joined  to 
.he  Divine,  that  whatever  we  wish  to  be,  seriously 
ind  with  a  true  intention,  that  we  become.  No 
>ne  ardently  wishes  to  be  submissive,  patient, 
nodest,  ,or  liberal  who  does  not  become  what  he 
vishes."  The  story  is  told  of  a  working  carpenter 
vho  was  observed  one  day  planing  a  magistrate's 
lench,  which  he  was  repairing,  with  more  than 
usual  carefulness ;  and  when  aaked  the  reason,  he 
eplied,  "Because  /  wUh  to  make  U  eaty  agaimt 
he  time  whet^  1  come  to  eU  upon  it  mytdf,**  And 
ingularly  enough  the  man  actually  lived  to  sit 
pen  that  very  bsnch  as  a  magistrate. — SmiUi, 

6007.  WILL,  Freedom  of.  He  (Johnson)  agreed 
nth  me  now,  as  he  always  did  upon  the  great 
uestion  of  the  liberty  of  the  human  will,  which  has 
een  in  all  ages  perplexed  with  so  much  sophistry. 
But,  sir,  as  to  the  doctrine  of  Necessity,  no  man 
elieves  it.  If  a  man  should  give  me  arguments 
fiat  I  do  not  see,  though  I  could  not  answer  them, 
bould  I  believe  that  I  do  not  see ! " — BoewdL 

6008.  WILL*  Subjection  of  the.  There  is  a 
lemorable  passage  in  the  history  of  St.  Francis 
bat  may  throw  Ught  on  this  subject  The  grand 
lie  of  the  order  which  he  founded  was  implicit 


submission  to  the  superior.  One  day  a  monk'proved 
refractory.  He  must  be  subdued.  By  order  of  St. 
Francis,  a  grave  was  dug  deep  enough  to  hold  a 
man ;  the  monk ;  was  put  into  it,  the  brothers 
began  to  shovel  in  the  earth,  while  their  superior, 
standing  by,  looked  on,  stem  as  death.  When  the 
mould  had  reached  thef  wretch's  knees  St.  Francis 
bent  down,  and  fixing  his  eve  on  him,  said,  ^*Are 
you  dead  yetf  Is  your  sdf-vrill  deadt  Do  you  yieldf " 
There  was  no  answer;  down  in  that  grave  there 
seemed  to  stand  a  man  with  a  will  as  iron  as  his 
own.  The  signal  was  given,  and  the  burial  went 
on.  When  at  length  he  was  buried  up  to  the 
middle,  to  the  neck,  to  the  lips,  St.  Francis  bent 
down  once  more  to  repeat  the  question,  "  Are  you 
dead  yet  t "  The  monk  lifted  his  eye  to  his  supe 
rior,  to  see  in  the  cold  grey  eyes  that 'were  fixed  on 
him  no  spark  of  human  feeling.  Dead  to  pity  and 
all  the  weaknesses  of  humanity,  St.  Francis  stood 
ready  to  give  the  signal  that  should  finish  the 
burial  It  was  not  needed ;  the  iron  bent ;  he  was 
vanquished ;  the  funeral  was  stopped ;  his  will 
yielding  to  a  stronger,  the  poor  brother  said,  **Iam 
dead,"  I  would  not  be  dead  as  these  monks  to 
any  man.  The  mind  and  reason  which  I  have  got 
from  God  Almighty  are  to  bend  ixnplicitly  and 
blindly  before  no  human  authori^.  But  the  snb- 
missioo  I  refuse  to  man,  Jesus,  I  give  to  Thee — 
not  wrung  from  me  by  torror,  but  won  by  love ; 
the  reeolt,  not  of  fear,  but  of  gratitade. — Outhrie. 

6009.  WINE,  and  companloimhip.  I  read  in 
the  "Christian  AJmapack  the  other  day  that  a 
gentleman  said,  "I  have  drunk  a  bottle  of  wine 
every  day  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  I  enjoy 
capital  health."  "Yes  ;  but  what  has.  become  of 
your  companions ?"  *'Ahl"  said  he,  "that  is 
another  thing ;  /  have,  buried  three  generatiom  of 
them."—/.  B.  Oougk. 

6010.  WINE,  Danger  of.  Passing  through  a 
village  one  day,  Mahomet  was  delighted  at  the 
merriment  of  a  crowd  of  persons  enjoying  them- 
selves with  drinking  at  a  wedding  party ;  but  being 
obliged  to  return  by  the  same  way  next  morning, 
he  was  shocked  to  see  the  ground  where  they  had 
been  drenched  with  blood ;  and  asking  the  cause, 
he  was  told  that  the  company  had  drunk  to  excess, 
and  getting  into  a  brawl,  fell  to  slaughtering  each 
other.  From  that  day  his  mind  was  made  up — 
the  mandate  went  forth  from  Allah,  that  no  child 
of  the  faithful  should  touch  wine,  on  pain  of  being 
shut  out  from  the  joys  of  Paradise. 

6011.  WINE,  Fear  ol  Being  offered  a  little 
wine  during  his  last  illness,  he  objected  against 
taking  it ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  I  am  afraid  that  it  will 
hurt  me,  and  /  ujould  not  wish  to  hurt  that  head, 
tohieh,  OS  Vfdl  m  my  heart,  is  Christ's,  Let  Him  do 
with  it  as  He  pleaseth,  but  I  would  not  wbh  to 
have  any  hand  in  hurting  it  myself." — Idfe  of  Rev. 
John  Brown,  of  Haddington, 

6012.  WINE,  Fear  of.  It  \b  said  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  during  the  Peninsular  war,  heard 
that  a  iMge  magazine  of  wine  lay  on  his  line  of 
march.  He  feared  more  for  his  men  from  banels 
of  wine  than  batteries  of  cannon,  and  instantly 
despatched  a  body  of  troops  to  knock  every  wine- 
bairelon  the  head. 

6013.  WINE,  Influence  of.  Byron  makes  the 
following  cbaraoteristlo  note  of  a  party  at  whi^ 
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Bbeiidaa  was  prosent,  and  the  wine,  u  oraal,  wm 
freely  dronUted.  "Fint  lUeDt,  then  talky,  then 
mcgamenUtive,  then  diipatfttious,  then  unintelli- 
gible, then  altogethery,  then  inarticiilate,  and  then 
drunk." 

6014.  WINE,  fieMon  for  rtf^udng.  At  aoertain 
large  dinner-party,  where  were  illustrious  American 
and  foreign  statesmen,  Mr.  Colfax  declined  to  take 
wine,  whereupon  a  noted  senator,  who  had  already 
taken  too  much,  ezclahned  half  jestingly  across  the 
table,  "  Colfax  darts  not  drink.''^  *'  You  are  right," 
was  the  answer ;  "  I  dare  not."  And  a  braver  reply 
could  not  have  been  uttered. 

0015.  WDffE,  Um  o£  Receiving  a  gla»  of  wine 
during  his  last  illness,  he  observed,  '*  How  astonish- 
ing tlUit  Ood's  Son  should  get  gidl  and  vinegar  to 
drink,  when  His  thirst  was  great,  and  yet  Uiat  I 
should  have  such  wine,  when  my  thirst  is  by  no 
means  excessive ! "  Afterwards,  on  a  similar  oc- 
casion, he  expressed  himself  to  this  puzpose : — "  I 
long  to  drink  of  the  new  wine  in  my  FatDer*s  king- 
dom, which  will  neither  hurt  head  nor  heart  Oh 
that  I  had  all  the  world  around  me,  that  I  might 
teU  them  of  Christ  I  "—Life  oftheBev  John  Brown, 
of  HaddingUm, 

0010.  WINNINO  lidft.  Mmi  who  an  always  on. 

A  certain  lord,  who  had  a  long  time  stood  neufaral 
during  the  troubles,  and  took  piurt  with  neither  tide, 
coming  to  liim  one  time  into  the  room  where  he 
(Henry  IV.  of  France)  was  playing  at  cards,  he 
called  to  him  thus,  "  Come,  sir,  you  are  welcome  ; 
if  we  %nn  you  thall  he  on  our  iide," 

6017.  WISDOM  and  gttdafl,  how  Talned.  After 
the  battle  of  Arbela  the  Macedonians  had  found 
among  the  spoils  of  Darius  a  gold  casket,  enriched 
svith  precious  stones.  Alexander  destined  this  rich 
'Casket  to  hold  Homer's  poems,  whidi  be  considered 
the  most  perfect  and  the  most  precious  production 
«of  the  human  mind.— iSoKtn  {oondetued). 

OOia.  WI8D01I,  and  gifto  from  God.  What 
julded  to  the  marvel  was,  that  the  boy  (Zerah 
Colebuxn,  the  youthful  mathematician)  was  totally 
unaUe  to  explain  the  processes  by  which  he  effected 
his  calculations.  *'  Ood  put  it  into  my  head,"  he 
said  one  day  to  an  inquisitive  ladv,  "  but  I  cannot 
put  it  into  joMTB."—dydopced%a  o/Bioffraphy, 

0010.  WISDOM,  and  humility.  On  one  occasion, 
after  a  very  patient  investigation  of  facts,  he  (Aboo 
Yilsuph)  declared  that  his  knowledge  was  not 
•competent  to  decide  upon  the  case  before  him. 
**  Pray,  do  you  expect,'*  said  a  pert  courtier  who 
heard  this  declaration,  "  that  the  Caliph  is  to  pay 
your  ignorance  ?  "  *'  I  do  not»"  was  the  mild  reply. 
I' The  Cal^h  pays  me,  and  well,  for  what  Ida  know ; 
if  he  were  to  attempt  to  pay  me  for  what  I  do  not 
know,  the  treasures  of  his  vast  empire  would  not 
suffice."— JfaZoofm'ff  Pertia. 

OOtO.  WISDOM  and  worth,  rooognifed.  Antis- 
thenes,  when  he  had  heard  Sooates,  shut  up  his 
school,  and  told  his  pupils,  *<Oc^  seek  for  yourselves 
a  master ;  I  have  now  found  one."  He  sold  his  all, 
to  become  a  disciple  of  the  philosopher. 

0081.  WISDOM,  End  of  earthly.  One  day 
Tszekum,  the  disciple  of  Oonfudus,  watched  his 
master  pacing  feebly  in  the  sunshine,  dragging  his 
stick  behind  him,  and  heard  him  mutter — 


WISDOM 

"  Hie  grast  mooiifadn  most  eromble, 
The  Strang  besm  must  break. 


And  the  wise  msa  wither  awniy  like 


"Ah  1 "  cried  his  friend,  "  I  fear  the  master  is  goin; 
to  be  ill. "  Confudns  then  tells  him  that  he  Imowi 
by  a  dream  that  he  is  soon  to  die.  His  last  wocds 
are  those  of  a  weary  and  disappointed  old  man  :— 
"  No  wise  ruler  comes  ;  no  prince  invites  me  to  be 
his  counsellor ;  it  is  time  to  die."  So  saying,  he  took 
to  his  bed,  and  passed  away  in  a  very  few  dajs.— 
Bev,  B.  ff.  ffaweii,  M,A. 

0082.  WISDOM,  Hunan  and  divftto.  A  blind 
tortoise  lived  in  a  welL  Another  tortoise,  a  natire 
of  the  ocean,  in  its  inland  travela  happened  to 
tumble  into  this  welL  The  blind  one  adced  of  his 
new  comrade  whence  be  came.  "  From  the  so." 
Hearing  of  the  sea,  he  of  the  well  swam  round  » 
little  circle,  and  asked,  "  Is  the  water  of  the  ooeu 
as  large  as  this  r  "  *'/;afyer,"repUed  heof  tbena 
The  well  tortoise  then  swam  round  two-thirds  of 
the  well,  and  asked  if  the  sea  was  as  big  as  that 
"Much  larger  than  that»"  said  the  sea  tortoise. 
"  Well,  then,"  asked  the  blind  tortoise,  **is  the  la 
as  large  as  this  whole  weU  ?  *'  "  Larger,"  said  the 
sea  tortoise.  "  If  that  is  so,"  said  the  other,  ^  how 
big,  then,  is  the  sea  7  "  The  sea  tortoise  replied, 
"  You  having  never  seen  any  other  water  than  that 
of  your  well,  your  capability  of  understanding  u 
small.  As  to  the  ocean,  though  yoa  spent  msoj 
years  in  it,  you  would  never  be  able  to  explore  the 
half  of  it,  nor  'to  reach  the  limits  and  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  compare  it  with  this  well  of  joan." 
The  tortoise  replied,  **It  is  impossible  that  there 
can  be  a  larger  water  than  this  well ;  you  are  simply 
praising  up  your  native  place  in  vain  wordai"- 
Re9,  /.  Oitmour,  M.A.  {fiitn  the  MongoUan.) 

OOaS.  WISDOM,  Lora  of!  "How  shaU  we  de- 
scribe  3'ou  to  others  t "  asked  a  disciple  .of  Cod* 
fucinsL  He  answered,  '*  Say  that  I  am  one  who, 
in  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  forbears  to  eat,  who 
forgets  sorrow  in  the  joy  of  attainment,  and  who 
hardly  has  time  to  notice  the  advance  of  old  age. 
At  another  time  he  said,  "  My  only  merit  it  to  dudjf 
witdoM  without  satiety,  and  to  teach  others  withoat 
weariness."  "These  things  trouble  me,  not  to 
live  virtuously  enough,  not  to  discuss  qnestiooi 
thoroughly  enough,  not  to  conform  practice  to  doc- 
trine suflBciently,  not  to  reform  the  bad  entirely." 
—Bev,  B,  ff.  ffaweis,  M.A. 

0024.  WISDOM,  man*s,  Folly  ol  Alphomtu 
X.,  King  of  Leon  and  GastUe,  was  one  of  the  mosi 
learned  men  of  his  age.  Yet  so  vain,  presumptooua^ 
and  impious  was  tins  philosophical  king,  thst  one 
of  his  sayings  was,  *'If  I  had  been  of  Gkxl's  Friry 
Council  when  He  made  the  world,  I  would  faAve 
advised  Him  better." 

0020.  WISDOM,  NeceBslly  of  <<  Pray,  Mr.  Opie, 
may  I  ask  what  you  mix  your  colours  with?"  aid 
a  brisk  dilettante  student  to  the  great  painter. 
**  With  brams,  sir,"  was  the  gruff  reply— and  the 
right  one.— /oAn  Brown,  M,D, 

002c  WISDOM,  to  be  naed,  not  talkod  about 
When  Eudmanides  heard  old  Xenocrates  dispnting 
so  long  about  wisdom,  he  inquired  very  gravely 
but  archly,  **  If  the  old  man  be  yet  disputing  and 
inquiring  concerning  wisdom,  what  time  will  be 
have  left  to  use  it  ?  "-^Biblical  Museum, 
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WITNESSES 


6027.  WISDOM,  nnmoired  by  oanfu*.  Had 
the  owl  oome  forth  in  the  daytime,  how  had  all  the 
little  birds  flocked  wondering  about  her»  to  see  her 
uDoonth  visage,  to  hear  her  trntoned  notes :  she 
likes  her  estate  never  the  worse,  but  pleaseth  her- 
self in  her  own  quiet  reserredness ;  it  is  not  for  a 
wise  man  to  be  much  affected  with  the  censures  of 
the  rude  and  unskilfnl  vulgar,  but  to  hold  fast  to 
his  own  well-chosen  and  well-fixed  resolutions ; 
every  fool  knows  what  is  wont  to  be  done,  but 
'what  is  best  to  be  done  is  known  only  to  the  wise. 
-^Bishop  HaU. 

6028.  WISDOM,  What  is.  What  we  call  wisdom 
is  the  result,  not  the  residuum,  of  all  the  wisdom 
of  past  ages.  Our  best. institutions  are  like  young 
trees  growing  upon  the  roots  of  the  old  trunks  that 
have  crumbled  away. — Beeoher, 

6029.  WISDOl^  Worldly,  knows  not  God. 
What  does  the  Philosophy  of  the  Agnostic  for  the 
despaixt  of  the  sinking  human  soul  ?  Hear  the  sad 
summing  up  of  one  of  the  votaries  of  the  cold  wisdom 
of  the  world,  which  " know$ not  Qod"  It  is  that  of 
Professor  Clifford,  dying  early,  with  this  sad  word 
on  his  lips,  "My  researches  have  revealed  to  me 
a  soul-less  universe,  looked  down  upon  by  %  god- 
less heaven." — AutKcr  of  The  UarveH  of  a  Q^ict 
Eye, 

6030.  WISDOM,  Worth  of.  Xenophon  tells  us 
that  when  Gyrus  gave  Artabazus  a  cup  of  gold,  and 
Chrysantas  a  kiss  in  token  of  his  special  love  and 
respect  for  them  both,  Artabazus  said  that  the  cup 
he  gave  him  "  kkis  not  so  good  gold  as  the  kiss  he 
gave  ChrysanUu,*'  And  so  with  Fortune's  gifts  to 
men.  To  one  God  gives  honour  and  riches,  to 
another  wisdom  and  grace.  Which  is  it  that  is 
worthiest  and  speaks  the  love  of  God  the  most  ? 
Let  us  learn  to  estimate  the  good  things  of  life  at 
their  right  aod  proper  worth. — B. 

» 

6031.  WISE  men,  The  world's  vUw  of.  The 
house  which  Newton  occupied  on  the  south  side  of 
Leicester  Square,  in  London,  is  still  standing,  and 
his  observatory  is  shown  to  visitors.  When  he  took 
up  his  residence  there  his  next-door  neighbour  was 
a  widow  lady,  who  was  much  puzzled  by  the  little 
she  had  observed  of  the  philosopher.  One  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  called  upon 
Iier  one  day,  when,  among  other  domestic  news,  she 
inentioned  that  some  one  had  come  to  reside  in  the 
adjoining  house,  who,  she  felt  certain,  was  a  poor 
crazy  gentleman,  '*  because,"  she  continued,  **?ie 
divertshimsdf  in  the  oddest  viays imaginable.  Every 
morning,  when  the  sun  shines  so  brightly  that  we 
are  obliged  to  draw  the  window  blinds,  he  takes  his 
seat  in  front  of  a  tub  of  soap-suds,  and  occupies 
himself  for  hours  blowing  soap-bubbles  through  a 
common  day  pipe,  and  intently  watches  until  they 
burst.  He  is  doubtless  now  at  his  favourite  amuse- 
ment," she  added;  "do  come  and  look  at  him." 
The  gentleman  went  upstairs,  and  looking  through 
the  window  into  the  adjoining  yard,  recognised  Sir 
Isaacx  Newton  making  his  experiments  on  the  refrac« 
tion  of  light  on  thin  plates,  which  is  beautifully  ex- 
hibited upon  the  surface  of  a  common  soap-bubble. 

6032.  WISH,  A  ChriBtian'8.  When  the  late 
King  of  Prussia  visited  him  (Gossner)  in  his  hospital, 
and  expressed  his  pleasure,  and  asked  if  he  had  any 
wish  that  he  could  fulfil,  he  only  raised  his  finger 
and  pointed  upwards,  and  said,  "My  wish  is,  that 


I  may  know  yonr  ICajetty  by  my  King  yonder." — 
Sievauon^s  Proofing  and  Working, 

6088.  WISHBE^  M«n  rained  Vy  MOompUiluaent 
ol  In  some  Oriental  tale  I  have  read  the  fable  of 
a  shepherd  who  was  mined  by  the  accomplishment 
of  his  own  wishes :  he  had  prayed  for  water ;  the 
Ganges  was  turned  into  his  ground,  and  his  flock 
and  cottage  were  swept  away  by  the  inundatiou. — 
Gibbon. 

6084.  WIT,  Comeorated.  When  John  Wesley 
appeared  in  BsXh  as  a  street-preacher,  Nash  under- 
took to  drive  him  from  the  town.  "By  what 
authority  do  yoa  appear  here  I "  said  Nash.  "  By 
the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,"  replied  Mr.  Wesley.  ''This  is 
contrary  to  Act  of  Parliament.  It  is  a  conventicle," 
said  Nash.  "The  conventicle  forbidden  by  Parlia- 
ment is  a  seditious  meeting.  Here  is  not  a  shadow 
of  sedition ;  therefore  it  is  not  contrary  to  that  Act," 
retorted  the  clergyman.  Beaten  off  his  first  tack, 
Nash  could  only  insolently  reply,  "  I  say  it  is ;  and 
besides,  your  preaching  frightens  people  out  of  tbeii 
wits."  "Sir,  did  you  ever  hear  me  preaoh?" 
"  No."  "  How,  then,  can  yon  judge  of  that  you  never 
heard?"  "Sir,  by  common  report"  "Common 
report  is  not  enough  to  judge  by.  Give  me  leave 
to  ask,  sir,  is  not  your  name  Nash  ?  "  "  My  name 
is  Nash."  "  Sir,  I  dare  not  judge  of  you  by  oonunon 
report."  This  was  a  home  thrust  at  a  man  who 
haidl  been  notorious  among  all  classes  in  Bath  for  a 
whole  generation  as  the  prince  of  gamblers  I  He 
was  a  second  time  silenced.  He  raUied  sufficiently 
to  ask,  in  a  tame  way,  "  I  desire  to  know  why  aU 
these  people  are  here  ? "  "  To  save  our  souls,  Mr. 
Nash,  shouts  an  old  lady,  "  while  you  take  carQ  of 
your  precious  body ! "  There  were  volumes  of  re- 
proof and  ridicule  in  this  reply,  and  its  source,  and 
the  discomfited  panderer  to  the  things  of  the  flesh, 
retired  crestfallen  from  a  field  where  he  had  ex- 
pected to  win  an  easy  victory. 

6086.  WIT,  Tme  nse  of.  "I  am  always  afraid 
when  I  am  laughing  at  Father  Taylor's  wit,**  said 
a  man  of  wit.  "  I  know  he  will  make  me  cry  before 
he  has  done  with  me." — L{fe  of  Father  Taylor. 

6086.  WIT,  Inopportone.  "I  have  been  at  Mrs. 
Austin's — heard  Sydney  Smith  for  the  first  time 
guffawing;  other  persons  prating  and  jargoning. 
To  me,  through  these  thin  cobwebs  of  time,  Death 
and  Eternity  sat  glaring." — CarlyU, 

6087.  WITNESS,  of  the  Spirit.  John  Wesley's 
mother  had  rarely  heard  of  the  present  conscious 
forgiveness  of  sins  or  the  witness  of  the  Spirit, 
much  less  that  it  wot  ike  eommon  privilege  of  tr%ie 
beUevers.  "Therefore^"  said  she,  "I  never  dunt 
ask  it  for  myself.  But  two  or  three  weeks  ago, 
while  my  son  Hall,  in  delivering  the  cup  to  me,  was 
pronouncing  these  words,  *  The  blood  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  which  was  given  for  thee,'  they  struck 
through  my  heart,  and  I  knew  that  God,  for  Christ's 
sake,  bad  forgiven  me  all  my  stru."  Wesley  asked 
her  whether  her  father  had  not  the  same  faith,  and 
if  she  had  not  heard  him  preach  it  to  others.  She 
auKwered  he  had  it  himself,  and  declared,  a  little 
before  his  death,  that  fur  more  than  forty  years  he 
had  no  darkness,  no  fear,  no  doubt  at  aU  of  his 
being  "  accepted  in  the  Beloved." — Stevens. 

603a  WITNESSES,  Invok^g.    When  Denades, 
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the  omtor,  oddreised  faimBelf  to  Che  Athenians,  *'I 
can  all  the  gods  and  goddeeses  to  witness,"  said  he, 
"the  truth  of  what  I  shall  say,"  the  Athenians, 
often  abused  by  his  impudent  lies,  piesently  inter- 
rupted him  by  exclaiming,  "And  we  caU  all  the 
gods  and  goddesses  to  witness  that  we  will  not 
believe  you/* 

•080.  WITNES8INa,forGhri8t  While  Colonel 
Wilayat,  an  English  officer  who  used  to  preach  at 
Delhi,  was  speaking,  a  number  of  Sepoys  on  horse- 
back rode  up  to  his  house,  and  knowing  him  to  be 
a  Christian,  said,  "  Repeat  the  Mohammedan  creed, 
or  we  will  shoot  you."  But  he  would  not  deny  his 
Lord.  "  Tell  us  what  you  are/*  said  one.  **I  am 
a  Christian,  and  a  Christian  I  will  live  and  die." 
They  dragged  him  along  the  ground,  beating  him 
about  the  head  and  face  with  their  shoes.  Not 
being  soldiers,  they  had  no  swords.  '*  Now  preach 
Christ  to  us,"  some  cried  out  in  mocking  tones. 
Others  said,  "  Turn  to  Mohammed,  and  we  will  let 
you  go."  •*  No,  I  never,  never  will  /  "  the  faithful 
martyr  cried ;  "  my  Saviour  took  up  His  cross  and 
went  to  God,  and  I  will  lay  down  my  life  and  go 
to  Him."  The  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  were 
beating  on  the  poor  sufferer's  head.  With  a  laugh 
one  of  the  wretches  exclaimed,  *'I  suppose  you 
would  like  some  water."  "I  do  not  want  water," 
replied  the  martyr.  "  When  my  Saviour  was  dying 
He  had  nothing  but  vinegar  mingled  with  galL  But 
do  not  keep  me  in  this  pain.  If  yon  mean  to  kill 
me,  do  so  at  once."  Another  Sepoy  coming  up^ 
lifted  hii  sword ;  the  martyr  caUed  sload,  "Jesus, 
receive  my  spirit  1 "  and  with  one  stroke  hia  head 
nearly  cut  off. 


6040.  WITNE88INO,  for  Ghrist  It  became  the 
most  sacred  duty  of  a  new  convert  (among  the  early 
ChristiMis)  to  d^uae  among  kU  friends  and  relations 
the  inestimable  blessing  which  he  had  received,  and 
to  warn  them  against  a  refusal  that  would  be 
severely  punished  as  a  criminal  disobedience  to  the 
will  of  a  benevolent  but  all-powerful  Deity. — Oihbon. 

604X.  WOMAN,  and  orlL  I  cannot  feel  that  I 
have  got  to  the  root  of  the  evil  until  I  hear  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  God,  walking  in  the  garden  in 
the  cool  of  the  day,  and  calling  me  out  of  my  hiding- 
place  among  the  trees  of  the  garden.  When, 
feeling  that  He  is  reckoning  with  me  for  my  dis- 
obedienoe,  and  feeling  also  instinctively  that  it  is 
not  in  mere  wrath,  I  have  the  effrontery  to  say, 
"She,  Thy  gift,  led  me  to  sbi ; "  and  when,  not  smitten 
down  for  my  monstrous  ingratitude  and  heartless- 
ness,  I  see  Him  still  waiting  to  be  gracious,  that 
makes  me  know  my  se^/ishness. — Maurioe, 


6042.  WOMAN,  and  temptatUm.  His  wife  comes 
to  him  (Sir  Thomas  More,  in  the  Tower) — a  very 
ordinary  woman — and  says  with  commonplace  vul- 
garity, "  How  can  a  man,  taken  for  wise,  like  you, 
play  the  fool  here  in  this  close,  filthy  prison  when 
you  might  be  abroad  at  your  liberty,  if  you  would 
do  but  as  the  Bishops  have  done  f  Think  of  your 
large  house  at  Chelsea,  your  library,  your  garden. " 
More  said,  "  Alice,  is  not  this  house  as  nigh  heaven 
as  mine  ownt** — Frederic  Myers,  M,A. 

6048.  WOMAN,  difficult  to  understand.  A- 
propos  of  believing  in  things  which  we  do  not  under- 
stand, a  Tractarian  was  in  Trinity  when  I  preached 
on  Mariolatry.  "  I  do  not  agree,"  said  he,  "  with 
Robertson. '  Woman  ! — woman  I    I  do  not  under- 


stand what  woman  is."    I  sent  him 
say  that  I  have  been  exactly  in  the 
meet  all  my  life. — Sobertson, 


to 
predics- 


6044.  WOMAN,  Tnflnfmco  o£  Samuel  Morlej'i 
mother  was  a  woman  of  rare  piety.  He  was  voot 
to  say  concerning  her,  "  /  am  muA  what  mjf  mcOur 
has  made  me," 

6045.  WOMAN,  Lots  of.  I  have  read  of  one 
who,  when  her  lover  was  executed  for  high  tressoo, 
went  in  a  mouming-ooach  to  witness  the  dreadfiL 
process ;  and  when  the  whole  was  doaed  by  the 
severing  that  head  which  had  leaned  on  her  bosom, 
simply  said,  "  /  fdUow  thee,**  and  sighing  forth  hii 
name,  fell  back  in  the  coach  and  instanUy  expired. 
— John  Angell  James, 

6046.  WOMAN,  Power  ct  Br.  Luther  said  ose 
day  to  his  wife,  *'*You  make  me  do  what  yoa  will; 
you  have  full  sovereignty  here,  and  I  award  yoo 
vrith  all  my  heart  the  command  in  all  household 
matters,  reserving  my  rights  in  other  pointa  Never 
any  good  came  out  of  female  domination.  God 
created  Adam  master  and  lord  of  living  creatures, 
but  Eve  spoilt  all  when  she  persuaded  him  to  set 
himself  above  €kxl's  wilL  ^Tis  vou  women,  with 
your  tricks  and  artifices,  that  leaa  men  into  error." 
'~lAiiher*s  Table  Talk, 

6047.  WOMAN,  Troatmont  o£  In  lands  snd 
ages  unilluminated  by  the  gospel  woman  is  trested 
as  though  she  were  a  necessary  noisanoe.  The 
boasted  laws  in  Lycnrgus,  admirable  in  a  great 
many  things,  were  an  undisguised  insult  to  woman 
The  brilliant  age  of  Pericles  was  her  dishonour.  Is 
Egypt  she  was  doomed  to  the  labours  of  the  field. 
She  was  denied  all  music.  She  could  not  even 
wear  shoes.  If  any  one  sold  her  shoes,  the  ooa 
was  to  be  banished  for  it.  Odin,  the  god  of  the 
Bgjrptians,  excluded  from  Paradise  all  women  exoq^t 
those  who  slew  themselves  immediately  on  thedesth 
of  their  husbands.  Amid  the  Slavonic  races  women 
were  dragged  by  their  hair  to  altars  of  idolatry.  Is 
Greenland,  while  the  men  hunt  and  fish  and  loonge, 
the  women  do  the  hard  work — ^build  the  houses,  Ud 
the  skin  of  animals,  and  row  the  boat,  save  when  a 
storm  comes  up,  and  the  men,  to  save  themselves, 
take  hold  of  the  oars.  In  that  country,  if  a  fowl- 
ing-piece misses  fire,  it  is  charged  to  a  soroeresi, 
and  a  woman  must  be  slain.  Destitoto  mothers  vt 
buried  alive  by  their  own  daughters.  In  Chhiajon 
know  that  daughters  are  oftentimes  thrown  into^  tb« 
stream  to  die.  In  that  land  women  are  sometimes 
hitched  to  the  plough,  and  driven,  like  oxen,  across 
the  field.  Confucius,  the  wisest  philosopher  tlist 
country  has  ever  produced,  says  that  "  it  is  almost 
impossiUe  to  get  along  with  women  and  servants ; 
for  if  you  are  kind  to  them,  then  they  are  imper- 
tinent, and  if  you  are  rigorous  with  them,  then  yoQ 
cannot  stand  it  at  all."  In  New  Holland  the 
taking  of  a  wife  is  announced  by  the  man  beating 
the  bride,  and  making  her  go  along  with  bin. 
Among  the  Kaffirs  the  price  of  a  wife  is  an  ox  or 
two  cows.  At  the  East  to-day,  if  a  man  finds  it 
necessary  to  speak  of  his  wife  or  daughter  in  tbe 
presence  of  another,  he  begins  always  with  an 
apology.  In  ancient  Arabia  mothers  sometimes 
destroy  the  lives  of  their  daughters  to  save  the 
expense  of  taking  care  of  them. — Talmage, 

6048.  WOMAN,  nndnly  exalted  by  MarioUtiy. 


WOMAN 
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Jn  the  dmun  ol  St  Bernard,  which  forma  the  sabject 
of  Ml  altw-pieQe  at  Milan,  two  ladders  were  «een 
reaching  from  earth  to  heaven.  At  the  top  of  one 
of  the  two  ladders  stood  Christ,  and  at  the  top  of 
the  other  stood  Mary.  Of  those  who  attempted  to 
enter  heaven  by  the  ladder  of  Christ,  not  one  suc- 
cseeded ;  all  fell  back.  Of  those  who  ascended  by 
the  ladder  of  Mary,  not  one  failed.  The  Virgin, 
prompt  to  succour,  stretched  out  her  hand ;  and 
thus  aided,  the  aspirants  ascended  with  ease. — 
Wylie, 

6049.  WOmAN, .  Work  of  one.  An  American 
paper  tells  the  story  of  a  woman  who,  because  tired 
of  a  life  mainly  employed  in  eating  and  dressing, 
resolved  to  devote  herself  and  her  money  to  a  nobler 
purpose.  At  the  dose  .of  the  war  she  went  to  a 
sandy  island  off  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  about  two 
hundred  persons  were  living  in  poverty  and  igno- 
rance, and  established  her  home  there,  with  the  in- 
tention of  benefiting  the  inhabitants.  She  began 
with  teaching,  by  example,  how  to  cultivate  the 
land  lucratively,  and  was  soon  imitated.  Next  she 
established  a  school  for  the  children,  and  afterwards 
a  church.  Now  the  island  is  a  thriving  region, 
with  an  industrious  and  moral  population,  the  change 
being  the  work  of  one  woman. — CkrxMtian  Agt, 

6060.  WOMANISH  Ideal,  and  cant.  At  the 
recent  conference  of  church- workers  at  Mr.  Moody's 
College,  Northfield,  a  student  inquired  of  Professor 
Drummond,  the  weU-known  author  of  ''Natural  Law 
in  the  Spiritual  World,"  what  he  meant  by  cant  ? 
The  reply  was,  *'  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  religion 
of  a  young  man,  and  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
religion  of  an  old  woman.  Now,  when  a  young 
man  talks  as  if  he  had  an  old  woman's  religion,  that 
is  cant."  Hugh  Stowell  Brown  gave  expression  to 
a  similar  thoueht  when  he  said,  "  When  yon  put  off 
'  the  old  man,  take  care  yon  don't  put  on  the  old 
woman."— 2%c  Rock, 

6051.  WOMEN,  Early  Christian.  "  WkaX  toomen 
tJiete  ChristiaM  have  I  *'  exclaimed  the  heathen  rhe- 
torician Libanius,  on  learning  about  Anthusa,  the 
mother  of  John  Chrysostom,  the  famous  "  golden- 
mouthed  "  preacher  of  the  gospel  at  Constantinople 
in  the  fonrUi  oentury.  AnUiusa^  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty,  lost  her  husband,  and  thenceforward  devoted 
herself  wholly  to  the  education  of  her  son,  refusing 
all  offers  of  further  marriaga  Her  intelligenoe  and 
piety  moulded  the  boy's  character  and  shaped  the 
destiny  of  the  man,  who,  in  his  subsequent  position 
of  enunence,  never  forgot  what  he  owed  to  maternal 
influence.  Hence,  it  would  be  no  overstndned  as- 
sertion to  say  that  we  owe  those  rich  homilies  of 
Chrysostom,  of  which  interpreters  of  Scripture  still 
make  great  use,  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  Anthusa. 

6052.  WOMEN,  Heathen  degradation  ol  A 
Pagan  mother  having  been  expostulated  with  for 
the  murder  of  her  female  child,  contended  that  she 
hod  performed  an  act  of  mercy  in  sparing  the  babe 
the  miterieM  of  a  woman* 8  life, — John  Angdi  Jama, 

6068.  WOBD,  A  carelesB.  A  careless  word  some- 
times makes  irremediable  mischief.  I  have  read 
that  a  foolish  young.  English  clerk,  fond  of  practical 
jokes,  once  said  to  a  friend,  *'  Have  you  heard  that 

K &  Co.,  the  bankers,  have  stopped  payment  ?  " 

lie  merely  meant  that  the  bankiDg-hoa.se  had,  as 
usual,  closed  up  for  the  night  But  he  amused  him- 
self by  seeing  how  he  had  startled  his  friend.    He 


did  not  stop  to  explain  his  real  meaning.  His 
friend  mentioned  the  alarming  report  to  another ; 
the  rumour  spread.     Next  day  there  was  a  '*nm 

upon  the  bank,"  and  Messrs.  £ &  Ca  were 

obliged  to  suspend  payment.  The  sUly  youth  did 
not  mean  to  bum  down  the  commercial  credit  of  a 
prosperous  house ;  he  only  meant  to  amuse  himself 
by  playing  wiikfiit.  And  a  kindred  mischief  to  his' 
is  perpetrated  by  every  one  who  retails  contemptible 
gossip  or  gives  birth  to  a  scurrilous  slander. — Dr, 
Cuyler, 

6054.  WOBD,  A  cheering.  I  remember  when  I 
first  went  away  from  home.  It  was  only  twelve 
miles;  but  I've  never  been  so  far  since  as  that 
seemed  to  me  then.  I  bad  left  my  mother  and 
sisters  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  and  if  I  ever 
needed  a  kind  word  or  a  word  of  cheer,  it  was 
then.  I  was  walking  down  the  street  with  my 
brother,  who  had  gone  there  a  year  before  ;  and  as 
we  were  going  along  my  brother  said,  pointing  out 
an  old  gentleman,  "There's  a  man  that  will  give 
you  a  cent.  He  gives  every  new  boy  that  comes 
to  this  town  a  cent.  He  gave  me  one,  and  I  know 
he  will  you."  I  looked  at  him.  I  thought  he  was 
the  finest-looking  man  I  ever  saw.  When  he  came 
up  to  us  he  said  to  my  brother,  '*  Why,  this  is  a 
new  boy  in  the  town,  isn't  it!"  And  he  said, 
"Yes,  sir.  He's  just  come."  He  wanted  him  to 
be  sure  I  hadn't  got  the  cent  The  old  man  took 
off  my  hat,  and  put  his  trembling  hand  on  my 
head,  and  said,  "Well,  God  bless  you,  my  boy  I 
I  am  told  your  father  is  dead;  but  you've  got  a 
Father  in  heaven.*'  He  gave  me  a  brand-new  cent 
I  don't  know  what  has  become  of  the  cent ;  but  I 
can  feel  the  pressure  of  the  old  man's  hand  upon 
my  head  to-day.  He  gave  me  what  I  wanted  so 
much — a  kind  and  cheering  word. — Moody, 

6055.  WOBD,  a  faithftil,  Eifeots  at  Lady 
Huntii^on  once  spoke  to  a  workman  who  was 
repairing  a  garden  wall,  and  pressed  him  to  thought- 
fulness  on  tiie  state  of  liis  soul.  Some  years  after- 
wards she  was  speaking  to  another  man  on  the 
same  subject,  and  said,  "  Thomas,  I  fear  you  never 
pray,  nor  look  to  Jesus  Christ  for  salvation."  "  Your 
ladyship  is  mist^en,"  answered  the  man ;  *'  I  heard 
what  passed  between  you  and  James  at  such  a  time, 
and  the  word  you  detignedfor  him  took  ^eot  onm^e.*' 
**  How  did  you  hear  it  t "  *'  /  heard  it  on  the  other 
side  of  the  garden,  through  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and 
shidl  never  forget  the  impression  I  received." 

6056.  WOBD,  AUnd.  Coleridge  has  preserved 
an  anecdote  of  an  officer  in  the  British  navy,  who. 
when  a  midshipman  in  his  fourteenth  year,  madu 
his  first  boating  expedition  in  the  company  of  Sir 
Alexander  Ball  <*As  we  were  rowing,"  he  said, 
"up  to  the  vessel  we  were  to  attack,  amid  a  dis- 
charge of  musketry,  I  was  overpowered  with  fear, 
my  knees  shook,  and  I  was  ready  to  faint  away. 
Lieutenant  Ball,  seeing  me,  placed  himself  close 
beside  me,  took  hold  of  my  hand,  and  whispered, 
'Courage,  my  dear  boyl  you  will  recover  in  a 
minute  or  so ;  I  was  just  the  same  when  I  went 
out  in  this  way.'  It  was  as  if  an  angel  spoke  to  me^ 
From  that  moment  I  was  as  fearless  and  as  forward 
as  the  oldest  of  the  boat's  crew.  But  I  dare  not 
think  what  would  have  become  of  me  if  at  that 
moment  he  had  scoffed  and  exposed  me.** 

6057.  WOBD,  fitly  spoken.    A  lady  once,  writ- 
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ing  to  ft  young  nuMk  in  the  nftvy,  who  was  almost  » 
■tranger,  thov^t*  "  Sball  I  dote  this  as  anybody 
would,  or  tballl  lay  a  word  for  my  Blaster !  '*  and 
lifting  np  her  heart  for  a  moment^  she  wrote,  telling 
him  that  hit  oonatant  change  of  toene  and  place 
was  an  apt  illustration  of  the  word,  *'  Bere  we  have 
no  continuing  city"  and  asked  if  he  oould  sav,  **  I 
seek  one  to  come."  Trembling,  she  folded  it  and 
sent  it  off.  Back  came  the  answer  : — **  Thank  yon 
so  mnch  for  those  kind  words.  I  am  an  orphan, 
and  no  one  has  spoken  to  me  like  that  since  my 
mother  died,  long  yean  aga" 

9O09.  WORD,  fitly  tpokm.  It  is  related  of  a 
fanner  who  had  long  neglected  the  house  of  Qod 
and  indulged  in  the  use  of  profane  language,  that 
he  one  day  lost  a  bank-note  in  nis  bam.  He  searched 
for  it  in  vain.  At  length  he  said,  *'  That  note  is  in 
the  bam,  and  I  will  search  for  it  until  I  find  it." 
Accordingly  he  went  to  the  bam,  and  carefully 
moved  the  hay  and  straw,  hour  after  hour,  till  he 
found  the  note.  A  few  weeks  before  this  he  had 
been  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  need  of  a  Saviour, 
and  had  earnestly  sought  to  live  a  better  life.  His 
anxiety  increased.  A  few  weeks  after  he  lost  the 
note  he  sat  by  the  fire  musing  on  the  state  of  his 
■oul,  when  he  turned  to  his  wife  and  asked,  '*  What 
must  one  do  to  become  a  Ghriitian  ?  "  '*  You  mtut 
teek  for  it,'*  she  replied,  **  at  pou  tought  for  (he  hank- 
note.*' 

6069.  WORD  fitly  fpokan.  One  day,  as  Felbc 
Neff  was  walking  in  a  street  in  the  city  of  Lausanne, 
he  saw,  at  a  distance,  a  man  whom  he  took  for  one 
of  his  friends.  He  ran  up  behind  him,  tapped  him 
on  the  shoulder  before  looking  in  his  face,  and  asked 
him,  "  What  is  the  state  of  your  soul,  my  friend  t  '* 
The  stranger  turned.  Neif  perceived  his  error, 
apologised,  and  went  his  way.  About  three  or 
four  years  afterwards  a  person  came  to  Nc^,  and 
accosted  him,  saying  he  was  indebted  to  him  for 
bis  inestimable  kindness.  Neif  did  not  recognise 
tbo  man,  and  begged  he  would  explain.  The  stnmger 
replied,  "Have  ]rou  forgotten  an  unknown  person 
whose  shoulder  you  touched  in  a  street  in  Lausanne, 
asking  him,  '  How  do  you  find  your  toul  t '  It  was 
I ;  your  question  led  me  to  serious  reflection,  and 
now  I  find  it  is  weU  with  my  soul."  This  proves 
what  apparently  small  means  may  be  blessed  of  God 
for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  how  many  oppor- 
tunities for  doing  good  we  are  continually  letting 
slip,  and  which  thus  pass  irrecoverably  beyond  our 
reach.  One  of  the  questions  which  every  Christian 
should  propose  to  himself  on  setting  out  upon  a 
journey  is,  **  What  opportunities  shall  I  have  to  do 
good  ?  "  And  one  of  the  points  on  which  he  should 
examine  himself  on  his  return  is,  "What  oppor- 
tunities have  I  lost  ? "  "  Have  I  done  all  the  good 
that  I  oould  f  ** — John  AngM  Jame$» 

606a  WORD,  Ood  and  man*i.  A  clergyman 
had  prepared  a  certain  sermon  with  great  care,  and 
had  reason  to  hope  that  it  would  be  attended  with 
a  great  blessing;  for  which  he  had  sought  with 
earnest  prayer.  The  sermon  was  preached  with 
great  effect,  and  he  came  down  from  the  pulpit  fnll 
of  hope.  A  widow  woman  stopped  him  on  his  way 
to  the  vestry,  and  begged  a  word.  *'  Ah  I "  he  said 
to  himself,  "  it  is  coming,  as  I  expected.  I  thought 
it  would  not  be  preached  in  vain."  Then  to  the 
widow,  "  What  part  of  the  sermon  struck  you  most 
— the  beginning  or  the  ending ? *'     "Well,  sir,"  she 


replied,  "  I  do  not  know  mneh  abmit  tiM  beginsiB^ 
or  the  ending;  but  you  said,  'God  so  bnd  tlie 
worid  that  He  gave  His  only-begotten  Son,  tiat 
whosoever  believed  in  Him  should  not  perish,  bot 
have  everlasting  life.' "  Hie  Doctor  was  ftaxik  to 
the  heart  AU,  his  fine  worde  forgoUtM,  bat  ase  of 
Qod's  words  made  effectual  1 

6061.  WORD,  Inflncnoa  of.  Bishop  Heddin* 
stated,  at  a  missionary  meeting  in  America,  s  or- 
eumstance  related  to  him  by  a  missionary  who  h«i 
been  in  the  West  Indies.  He  said  the  miniater 
gave  out  for  his  text  these  words :  "  This  is  a  fsith- 
ful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  aooeptation,  that 
Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  siiineni' 
A  poor  negro  in  the  congreffaticn,  who  hsd  bat 
recently  felt  the  power  of  reUgion,  was  so  affected 
by  the  reading  of  the  text,  that  he  requested  the 
minister  to  read  it  again.  The  minister  did  to, 
'*Be$o  good,  ifaeta,  read  the  text  again^"  He  rad 
"Do^"  says  the  negro,  "Massa,  read  it  again;  it 
makes  my  soul  feel  so  good ! " 

6062.  WORD,  in  aeason.  An  oflScer  who  ir» 
much  addicted  to  profane  swearing  was  once  visit- 
ing a  deep  mine  in  Cornwall.  He  was  attended  by 
one  of  the  pious  miners  who  were  employed  in  the 
works,  for  in  Cornwall  there  are  many  godly  minen. 
During  his  visit  to  the  pit  the  ofiicer  uttered  muj 
profane  and  abominable  expressions ;  and  u  be 
ascended  in  company  with  the  miner,  finding  it  a 
long  way,  he  said  to  him,  with  an  oath,  "  If  it  be 
so  far  down  to  your  work,  how  far  is  it  to  the 
bottomless  pit  I "  The  honest  miner  promptly  u<l 
seriously  replied,  "  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  is,  sir: 
but  I  believe  that  if  the  rope  by  which  we  are  dnn 
up  should  break  you  would  ie  there  in  a  mtutt' 
Tne  swearer  was  rebuked,  and  uttered  no  more  oitbs 
whilst  In  the  company  of  the  miner. 

6068.  WORD,  in  Mawm.  The  late  Dr.  WHliain 
Wisner  once  stopped  on  a  hot  summer  day  at  s 
Berkshire  farmhouse  for  a  glass  of  water.  He 
talked  faithfully  with  the  young  lady  who  gs^e 
him  the  refreshing  draught,  and  directed  her  to  the 
'**  living  water*'*  Long  years  afterward  a  middle- 
aged  woman  introduced  herself  to  Dr.  Wisner  on  s 
steamboat^  and  thanked  him  for  the  plain,  kind 
word  that  brought  her  to  the  Saviour. — Dr,  Cunkr 

6064.  WORD,  in  season.  It  is  related  of  John 
Wesley,  that  he  was  one  day  stopped  by  a  higbwar 
robber  who  demanded  his  money.  After  he  hid 
given  it  to  him  he  called  him  bade  and  said,  "I^t 
me  speak  one  word  to  you.  Tbe  time  may  copDe 
when  you  may  regret  the  course  of  life  in  wbicb 
you  are  engaged.  Remember  this : — '  ^«  Hood  of 
Jetui  Chritt  eUaneeth  from  aU  tin,* "  He  said  u.> 
more,  and  they  parted,  Wesley  to  preach  the  goepc^'t 
and  the  robbed  to  dispose  of  his  plunder.  Msoy 
years  afterwards,  when  he  was  leaving  a  obnrch  ia 
which  he  had  been  preaching,  a  person  came  op 
and  asked  him  if  he  rememV^red  being  wayJsid  «c 
such  a  time,  referring  to  the  above  circuiostsnee*. 
Wesley  replied  that  he  recollected  it  "  I,"  said  the 
individual,  "  was  that  man  ;  that  single  verse  quoteJ 
on  that  occasion  was  the  means  of  a  total  change  in 
my  life  and  habits.  I  have  long  sinoe  been  attend- 
ing the  house  of  God  and  the  Word  of  God,  and  I 
hope  I  am  a  Christian." 

6066.  WORD,  in  soawUL  A  minister,  on  giviog 
some  tracts  to  a  young  woman,  entreated  faer  t> 
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>ray  over  them.  She  took  them,  and  threw  them 
>ehind  the  door,  saving,  "  Pray  over  them,  indeed  ! 
*f  o,  I  ahall  not  begin  to  pray  over  booka  ! "  But  as 
hey  lay  there  her  eye  often  rested  on  them,  and  she 
honght  she  would  read  them,  that  she  might  know 
vhat  she  was  asked  to  pray  over.  The  first  oon* 
ained  an  anecdote  which  interested  her ;  the  next 
vas  on  eternity,  and  affected  her;  the  third  was  on 
>rayer,  and  brought  her  to  her  knees.  How  remark- 
able and  appropriate  were  the  tracts  to  her  case,  as 
veil  as  the  order  in  which  she  was  guided  to  their 
lerusal ! — Leif child  {abridged). 

6066.  WORD,  in  season.  A  lady,  walking  out 
>ne  day  near  a  river,  saw  a  man  with  his  coat  and 
sat  off,  and  she  thought  directly  he  meant  to  drown 
limself.  She  prajred  that  the  Lord  would  give  her 
lome  word  to  arrest  him.  Accordingly  she  walked 
)n  until  she  came  up  to  him,  when  he  tamed  and 
jaid,  "A  beautiful  river,  Ma'am."  "Yes."  she 
replied  ;  "  but  there  is  another  river — a  river  that 
makes  glad  the  people  of  Ood,  Do  you  know  that 
river  ? "  '*  No,  Ma*am,"  he  said.  She  tried  to  speak 
more,  but  her  tongue  was  tied,  and  she  left  him 
without  another  word.  She  went  home  to  her  hus- 
band, and  told  him  what  she  thought,  and  he  sent 
off  some  men  directly  to  see  if  he  was  still  there. 
No,  he  was  gone ;  but  the  coat  and  hat  were  in  the 
same  placa  They  dragged  the  river,  but  no  traces 
of  him  could  be  found.  They  asked  at  the  police 
station  about  him,  but  no  one  knew  what  was 
become  of  him.  Twenty  years  after  that  lady  was 
in  Baptist  Noel's  chapel,  and  saw  a  man  looking 
very  earnestly  at  her.  She  thought,  "  I  know  that 
face;  where  have  I  seen  him?"  Whilst  she  was 
trying  to  remember  he  leaned  over  her  sho\dder 
and  said,  "There  is  another  river.  Do  you  know 
that  river  ? "  She  immediately  remembered  he  was 
the  man  to  whom  she  said  those  words  twenty  years 
ago.  He  told  her  he  was  going  to  drown  himself, 
and  her  words  deterred  him  from  it.  He  had  fled 
to  Jesus,  and  found  peace  through  believing. — 
//.  L,  Hastings, 

6067.  WOBD,  In  season.  A  dergyman  sailing 
up  the  Hudson  River  in  a  sloop,  some  forty  years 
since,  was  pained  by  the  profaneness  of  a  yonnff 
man.  Seeking  a  favourable  opportunity,  he  tola 
him  he  had  wounded  his  feelings  by  speaking  against 
his  best  friend — the  Saviour.  The  young  man 
showed  no  relentings,  and  at  one  of  the  luidings 
left  the  boat.  Seven  years  after,  as  this  clergyman 
went  to  the  General  Assembly  at  Philadelphia,  a 
young  mioister  accosted  him,  saying  he  thought  he 
remembered  his  countenance,  and  asked  him  if  he 
was  not  on  board  a  sloop  on  the  Hudson  River, 
seven  years  before,  with  a  profane  young  man.  "  I," 
said  he,  "am  that  young  man.  After  I  left  the 
flloop  I  thought  I  had  injured  both  you  and  your 
Saviour.  I  was  led  to  Him  for  mercy,  and  1  felt 
that  I  must  preach  His  love  to  others.  I  am  now 
in  the  ministry,  and  have  come  as  a  representetive 
to  this  Assembly." — British  Workman, 

6068.  WORD,  Utoralness  of.  I  have  grounded 
my  preaching  upon  the  literal  word ;  he  that  pleases 
may  follow  me ;  he  that  will  not  may  stay.  I  call 
upon  St  Peter,  St.  Paul,  Moses,  and  all  the  sainte 
to  say  whether  they  ever  fundamentally  compre- 
hended one  single  word  of  Ood  without  studjring 
it  over  and  over  and  over  again.  The  Psalm  says : 
"  His  understanding  is  infinite. "    The  saints,  indeed, 


know  God*8  Word,  and  can  discourse  of  it,  but  the 
practice  is  another  matter;  therein  we  shall  ever 
remain  scholars.  The  school  theologians  have  a 
fine  similitude  hereupon,  that  it  is  as  with  a  sphere 
or  globe,  which,  lying  on  a  table,  touches  it  only 
with  one  point,  yet  it  is  the  whole  table  which  sup- 
ports  the  globe.  Though  I  am  an  old  doctor  of 
divinity,  to  this  day  I  have  not  got  beyond  the 
children's  learning — the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
Belief,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  and  these  I  under- 
stend  not  so  well  as  I  should,  though  I  study  them 
daily,  praying,  with  my  son  John  and  my  daughter 
Magdalen.  If  I  thoroughly  appreciated  these  first 
words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  "  Our  Father,  which  art 
in  heaven,"  and  really  belived  that  God,  who  made 
heaven  and  earth,  and  all  creatures,  and  has  all 
things  in  His  hand,  was  my  Father,  then  should  I 
certoinly  conclude  with  myself,  that  I  also  am  a  lord 
of  heaven  and  earth,  that  Christ  is  my  Brother, 
Gabriel  my  servant,  Raphael  my  coachman,  and  all 
the  angels  my  attendante  at  need,  given  unto  mo 
by  my  Heavenly  Father,  to  keep  me  in  the  path, 
that  unawares  I  knock  not  my  foot  against  a  stone. 
-^Lutha's  Table  Talk, 

6069.  WOBD,  of  CM.  Dr.  Schau£aer,  the  mis- 
sionai^  at  Constantinople,  relates  the  following  story : 
— A  Taric  of  Thessalonica  bought  a  Bible  and  read  it 
diligently.  He  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  the 
Bible— if  it  was  a  book  like  other  books.  "No," 
said  he  ;  "  this  is  a  book  which  man  could  not  have 
toritten.  God  must  have  written  it  Himself."  "Have 
you  not  also  found  that  Christ  must  have  been  the 
Son  of  God ! "  He  shook  his  head.  On  his  next  visit 
he  retomed  again  to  the  subject,  and  said,  "  When 
I  visited  you  last  I  could  not  answer  your  question 
truthfully  from  my  heart  That  Christ  was  the 
Son  of  God  was  the  only  point  that  I  could  not 
believe.  I  went  away  to  my  closet  and  prayed  for 
lights  that  I  might  believe ;  and  in  answer  to  my 
prayer  that  I  might  know  Christ  as  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  light  broke  on  my  spirit,  and  since  then 
I  have  believed."— 2>er  Olauien^fote, 

6070.  WOBD  of  God,  a  lampi  ''We  were  on 
shipboard,"  relates  a  captain's  wife^  "lying  in  a 
Southern  harbour.  We  were  obliged,  first,  to  make 
our  way  ashore.  The  waves  were  rolling  heavily. 
I  became  frightened  at  the  thought  of  attempting 
it»  when  one  came  to  me,  sa^ng,  'Do  not  be 
afraid ;  /will  take  care  of  you.'  He  bore  a  pecn- 
liariy  shaped  dark-lantern,  only  a  single  ray  of  light 
being  emitted  from  a  small  circular  opening.  *Now,' 
said  he,  'take  my  hand;  hold  fast;  do  not  fear. 
Do  not  look  about  you,  or  on  either  side  of  you, 
only  on  the  little  ^spot  lighted  by  my  lantern,  and 
place  your  footsteps  firmly  right  thire.'  I  hea^ 
the  rushing  of  the  waters,  and  was  still  conscious  of 
fear ;  but  by  looking  steadily  only  where  the  light 
fell,  and  planting  my  footsteps  just  there — not 
turning  either  to  the  right  or  the  left — clasping 
firmly  the  strong  hand,  the  danger  was  overcome, 
and  the  shore  reached  in  safety.  The  next  day 
my  kind  guide  said,  '  Would  you  like  to  see  the  way 
by  which  you  came  last  night  t '  Then  he  showed 
me  where  our  vessel  had  been  lyinff,  and  the  very 
narrow  plank  bv  which  we  had  reached  the  shore. 
He  knew  that  had  I  turned  either  to  the  right  or 
left  I  should,  in  all  probability,  have  lost  my  balance, 
and  gone  over  into  those  dark  waters ;  but  by  hold- 
ing fast,  and  treading  just  where  the  light  fell,  al] 
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danger  would  be  averted.*'    Tbe  Word  of  God  is 

6071.  WOBD'of  Ood,  a  reooaioiler.  Mr.  Rldutfdi , 
miflsionary  in  India,  on  hia  journey  to  Meerat, 
baited  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  in  the  out- 
skirts of  a  large  village,  by  the  roadside.  As  he  sat 
there  two  of  the  Zemindars  of  the  neighbourhood 
came  up,  and  respectfully  saluting  him,  entreated 
him  to  act  as  an  umpire  between  them,  and  settle 
a  dispute,  in  which  they  had  been  long  involved 
about  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  lands. 
Mr.  Richards  declined  interfering  in  the  matter, 
but  intimated  his  readiness  to  give  them  information 
retpeeting  the  impm^rU  coneemt  of  acUvation.  Hav- 
ing read  and  explained  the  Scriptures,  they  listened 
with  attention  and  delight  The  disputants  em- 
braced each  other  with  apparent  cordiality,  and 
avowed  that  they  would  dispute  no  more  about  their 
lands,  but  love  each  other,  and  strive  to  seek  and 
serve  God. 

6078.  WOBD  of  Ood,  How  to  itndy.  '*  How  am 
I  to  know  the  Word  of  God  t "  By  »tudying  it  with 
the  help  of  the  Holy  Ghost  As  an  American  bishop 
said,  ''rTot  with  the  blue  light  of  PreabyterianiBm, 
nor  the  red  light  of  Methodism,  nor  the  violet  light 
of  Episcopacy,  but  with  the  clear  light  of  Calvary." 
We  must  study  it  on  our  knees,  in  a  teachable  spirit 
If  we  know  our  Bible  Satan  wiU  not  have  much 
power  over  ns,  and  we  will  have  the  world  onder 
our  feet — Moody. 

6078.  WOBD  of  God,  Power  of.  Tbe  father  of 
the  late  Chief -Justice  Ruffin  was  a  godleas,rich  man, 
wholly  devoted  to  pleasure.  There  was  to  be  a  grand 
race  in  Richmond,  for  which  he  had  three  horses  in 
training.  When  the  time  approached  he  started  in 
his  carnage,  so  as  to  arrive  the  night  before  the  race. 
It  was  a  journey  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  and 
in  those  days  of  slow  travel  time  hung  heavy  on  his 
hands.  Passing  a  country  store,  he  tried  to  buy  a 
novel,  but  all  the  storekeeper  had  to  sell  was  spell- 
ing-books and  Bibles.  He  could  not  entertain  him- 
self with  a  spelling-book,  and  so  he  bought  a  Bible. 
It  was  a  book  he  knew  nothing  about  He  began  to 
read  it,  but  soon  threw  it  down,  cursing  it  for  **  a 
parcel  of  liea"  But  the  journey  was  dull,  and  he 
could  not  talk  with  his  negro  driver.  That  Bible 
was  his  only  companion.  He  took  it  up  again,  and 
this  time  he  grew  interested.  He  read  it  tUl  he 
reached  Richmond,  and  nearly  all  night  after  he 
went  to  his  lodgings.  By  that  time  tiie  man  had 
undergone  a  complete  revolution.  He  withdrew 
his  horses  from  the  race,  paid  bis  forfeit*  went  home, 
killed  his  gamecocks  for  his  servants*  supper,  set  up 
his  family  altar,  built  a  church  on  his  plantation,  and 
became  himself  a  preacher  of  righteousness. 

6074.  WORD  of  God,  Saarcfalng  power  ol  One 
of  Cromwell's  knights,  a  man  zealously  attached  to 
bis  party,  was  sued  by  the  minister  of  the  parish 
for  his  tithes.  While  the  dispute  was  pending  Sir 
John  fancied  that  the  parson  preached  at  him,  as 
he  called  it,  every  Sunday;  whereupon  he  made 
complaint  to  the  Protector,  who  summoned  the 
minister  to  appear  be^re  him.  The  poor  man 
denied  tbe  charge,  saying  he  had  done  nothing  but 
his  duty,  and  had  only  preached  in  general  terms 
against  vice  and  immorality,  against  drunkards, 
liars,  thieves,  and  robbers,  and  defied  Sir  John  to 
instance  any  particular  allusion  to  himself.     After 


Cromwell  bad  aUeatively  hesKi   both 
dismissed  the   knight,  with  ibis 
primand,  "Sir  John,  go  home,  and 
m  friendship  with  your  minister;  the 
Lord  i$  a  eeamhing  word,  and  I  aa 
now  found  you  out.*' — Paxion  Hood. 
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6076.  WORD,  Power  of.  On  one  oocasioD,  diir- 
ing  the  annual  convention  of  the  Society  of  Friecd< 
at  Philadelphia^  when  that  body  was  engaged  on  t:^ 
subject  of  slavery,  as  it  related  to  ita  own  membe:^ 
some  of  whom  had  not  wholly  relinquiahed  tbs 
practice  of  keeping  negroes  in  bondage,  a  differerc: 
of  sentiment  was  manifested  as  to  the  coarse  wbkh 
ought  to  be  pursued.  For  a  moment  it  appeart?: 
doubtful  which  opinion  would  preponderate.  At 
this  critical  juncture  Benezet,  who  waa  a  leadii:^ 
member  of  the  Society,  and  felt  a  deep  inter^t  in 
the  subject  of  emancipation,  left  hie  aeat^  which 
was  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  house,  and  presented 
himself,  weeping,  at  an  elevated  door  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  congregation,  whom  he  iims 
^dreued  :^" Ethiopia  ehaU  eoon  streich  omt  her 
kande  unto  Ood."  He  said  no  more :  nnder  tbs 
solemn  impression  which  succeeded  this  emphatk 
sentence,  the  proposed  measure  received  the  united 
sanction  of  the  assembly. 

6076.  WOBD,  Power  ot  There  waa  a  man, 
while  we  wero  in  London,  who  got  ont  a  litt^ 
paper  called  **  The  Moody  and  Sankey  HomVog  " 
He  Qsed  to  have  it  to  sell  to  the  people  coming  intD 
the  meeting.  After  he  had  sold  a  great  masj 
thousand  copies  of  that  number  he  wanted  to  get 
ont  another  number ;  so  he  came  into  the  mertiBg 
to  get  something  to  put  into  the  paper.  The  power 
of  the  Lord  was  present,  and  the  arrow  of  convickkB 
went  down  deep  into  his  heart  He  went  out,  mk 
to  write  a  paper,  but  to  destroy  his  paper  that  be 
had  written,  and  so  tell  what  the  Holy  Ghost  hsd 
done  for  him. — Moody. 

6077.  WOBD,  Power  of  a.  Two  or  three  dayi 
before  Priscilla  Gumey  died  she  sent  for  mt, 
as  desiring  to  speak  to  me  about  something  of 
importance.  The  moment  she  began  to  apeak  sl» 
was  seized  with  a  convulsion  of  coughing,  whidi 
continued  for  a  long  time,  racking  her  feeble  frame. 
She  still  seemed  determined  to  persevere,  but  at 
length,  finding  all  strength  exhausted,  she  pressed 
my  hand,  and  said,  **Tke  poor  dear  aiavesf  I 
could  not  but  understand  her  meaning,  for  doring 
her  illness  she  had  repeatedly  urged  me  to  make 
their  cause  and  condition  the  first  object  of  my  life, 
feeling  nothing  so  heavy  on  her  heart  as  their 
sufferings. — FoweU  Buxton. 

6078.  WOBD,  Tnutiiig  in  ChxiBt'i.  A  yxKos; 
girl  was  weeping  for  her  sins,  but  could  not  f e^ 
that  she  was  pardoned.  "  Suppose,''  her  teacher  said, 
'*  that  Jesus  was  in  this  room,  what  would  you  do  ?  " 
"  I  would  go  to  Him  at  once,"  she  replied.  '*  And 
what  would  you  tell  Him?"  "That  I  was  a  ket 
sinner."  "  And  what  would  you  ask  Him  ? "  *'I 
would  ask  Him  if  He  would  forgive  me."  "And 
what  would  Jesus  answer  t "  She  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  then  she  looked  up,  smiling  through 
her  tears,  for  at  once  she  saw  it  all.  '*  Why,**  ^e 
said,  "  He  would  antwer  '  Yet.* "  And  simply  trust- 
ing in  the  Saviour's  word,  she  went  to  Him  then 
and  there,  and  Jesus  said  "Yes." — T.  Bishop. 
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6070.  WORD,  T^nuting  in  man's.  The  royal 
uent  w«8  giren  to  the  attainder  of  the  Earl  of 
itrafford,  and  after  a  feeble  show  of  pleading  for 
ie  life  next  day  Charles  ^L  left  him  to  his  fate. 
Tet  he  came  to  London  in  dependence  on  the 
Cing*8  promise  that  *'not  a  hair  of  his  head  should 
e  touched  by  Parliament."  Strafford,  when  told 
f  it,  exclaimed,  "P«<  not  your  trust  in  princet, 
or  in  the  sons  of  men;  for  in  them  there  is  no 
alvatioD." 

6080.  WOBD,  Tnut  to  Qod  for.  On  one  occa- 
ion  an  honoured  servant  of  the  Lord  had  taken 
onsiderable  pains  to  prepare  a  well-thought-out, 
rell-constructed  sermon.  But  when  the  time  for 
(reaching  it  arrived  he  forgot  every  word  of  it,  and 
he  only  text  that  came  into  his  mind  was,  "  Come 
into  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 
.nd  I  will  give  you  rest."  He  spoke  on  these 
(Turds,  and  the  Lord  blessed  the  address  to  seven- 
\nd'ihirly  touts  that  evening. — E.  A,  H, 

6081.  WORD,  Vitality  of.  Professor  Hitehcock 
ells  us  of  a  crop  of  pines  shooting  up  at  Richmond, 
n  Virginia,  where  a  quantity  of  soil  to  the  depth 
»f  ten  feet  had  been  removed.  Luke  Short  was 
inverted  by  a  sermon  of  John  Flavel's  more  than 
eighty  years  after  it  had  been  delivered.  Thus 
•ruth  long  buried  in  the  soul— dead  in  trespasses 
bud  sins,  as  in  a  grave— may  at  length  shoot  forth 
ind  bear  fruits  unto  life  eternal — Rev.  Charles 
Traham, 

6082.  WORD,  wayi  of  treating  it.  There  are 
.wo  ways  of  treating  the  seed.  The  botanist  splits 
t  up,  and  discourses  on  its  curious  characteristics ; 
;he  simple  husbandman  eato  and  sows,  sows  and 
sats.  Similarly  there  are  two  ways  of  treating  the 
gospel  A  critic  dissects  it,  raises  a  mountain  of 
iebato  about  the  structure  of  the  whole  and  rela- 
;ion  of  its  parts ;  and  when  he  is  done  with  his 
argument  he  is  done ;  to  him  the  letter  is  dead ; 
le  neither  lives  on  it  himself  nor  spreads  it  for  the 
rood  of  hia  neighbours ;  he  neither  eats  nor  sows. 
The  disciple  of  Jesus,  hungering  for  righteousness, 
uikes  the  seed  whole ;  it  is  breJKl  for  to-day's  hun- 
rer,  and  seed  for  to-morrow's  supply.-^  fT.  Amot. 

6088.  WORDS,  and  reaUtiea.  There  are  poets 
vho  affect  to  be  carried  away  by  their  enthusiasm. 
Iliere  was  Richins,  for  example;  I  remember  his 
litting  with  his  legs  out  of  window,  pretending 
»  be  in  a  fit  of  poetic  fury  against  the  devil, 
/rhom  he  was  abusing  and  vilifying  with  long 
roundabout  phrases.  Stiegel,  who  chanced  to  pass 
inder,  for  sport  suddenly  took  hold  of  the  brawling 
x)et'8  leg,  and  frightened  him  horribly,  the  poor 
nan  thinking  the  devil  had  come  to  carry  him  off. 
■^Lutfier^M  Table  Talk, 

6084.,  WORDS,  and  thonghts.  Words  are  but 
:he  bannerets  of  a  great  army,  a  few  bits  of  waving 
M>lour  here  and  there ;  thoughts  are  the  main  body 
>f  the  footmen  unseen  below. — Beeoher, 

6080.  WORDS,  idle,  Danger  of.  A  trader  tra- 
k-elling  alone,  as  he  toiled  up  a  mountain  pass, 
meeting  a  madman,  asked  if  there  were  any  dangers 
m  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  The  madman  replied, 
**On  the  other  side  are  fire  and  water,  weapon 
ind  robbers,  from  which  there  is  no  escape.*'  The 
trader,  hearing  this,  turned  back  without  accom- 
plishing his  purpose.     The  madman's  foolish  words 


were  no  good  to  himself  and  were  hurtful  to  the 
trader. — Rev,  J.  Oilmour,  M.A,  {from  the  Mongolian), 

6086.  WORDS,  Importance  ol  Madame  Antoi- 
nette Sterling,  when  asked  to  go  on  the  operatic 
stage,  replied,  '*I  cannot.  I  stand  by  every  word 
I  utter  when  I  sing,  and  I  feel  I  must  to  the  death. 
It  is  not  alone  song  with  me — melodious  sounds  ;  it 
is  the  lesson  inculcated  :  hope  in  the  future,  bright 
joys  to  come,  the  mercy  of  an  all- wise  God.  Ivxmld 
not  iing  a  wicked  or  a  frivolous  word  before  an 
audience  for  anything  on  earth." — Francis  Hay, 

6087.  WORDS,  Lightly  spoken.  You  may  tame 
the  wild  beast ;  the  conflagration  of  the  American 
forest  will  cease  when  all  the  timber  and  the  dry 
wood  Vi  consumed ;  but  you  cannot  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  that  cruel  word  you  uttered  carelesdly 
yesterday  or  this  morning. — F,  W,  Robertson, 

6088.  WORDS,  Long.  Mr.  Wesley  said  when 
he  came  to  a  long  word  his  practice  was  to  throw 
it  out.  Mr.  Garrett  said  he  expelled  it  It  is 
well  to  eliminate  all  difficult  phrases,  so  that  the 
ideas  expressed  might  get  as  fast  as  possible  through 
the  understanding  to  the  heart. — Dr,  Osborne. 

6080.  WORDS,  Power  of.  A  single  word  is  often 
like  a  switoh  on  a  railroad,  which,  although  it  is  a 
point  almost  too  fine  to  be  seen,  yet  is  sufficient^ 
when  turned,  to  change  the  eourse  of  the  train  from 
one  track  to  another,  and  perhaps  from  one  road  to 
another.  Single  words  have  often  switehed  men 
off  from  bad  courses,  or  off  from  good  ones,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Many  and  many  a  man,  by  a  simple 
action  which  was  bom  of  virtue,  and  which  passed 
by  him  unconsciously,  has  determined  the  fate  of 
tboee  who  were  looking  up  to  him. — Beecher. 

6090.  WORDS,  Restraint  in.  The  habit  of  re- 
straint in  speech  was  admirably  illustrated  by  Lord 
Palmerston  at  the  Cutlers'  feast  in  Sheffield,  at  the 
time  of  the  great  struggle  between  the  North  and 
the  South  in  the  United  SUtes.  Mr.  Roebuck  had 
made  a  violent  speech,  urging  England  to  side  with 
the  South.  It  was  Loid  Palmerston's  place  to 
reply,  and  a  word  from  him  might  kindle  ihx- fames 
of  war.  He  rose,  and  every  eye  was  fixed  on  him. 
What  he  said,  however,  was  merely,  "I  beg  to 
propose  a  toast — ^The  Ladies  ! " 

6091.  WORDS,  Soriptnral,  may  be  mlsnaed. 
'*  Thy  poor  unworthy  dust,**  an  epithet  generally 
applied  to  themselves  by  the  proudest  men  in  the 
oongregation,  and  not  seldom  by  the  most  moneyed 
and  grovelling,  in  which  case  the  last  two  words 
are  not  so  very  inappropriate.  We  have  heard  of 
a  good  man  who,  in  pleading  for  his  children  and 
grandchildren,  was  so  completely  beclouded  in  the 
blinding  influence  of  this  expression,  that  he  ex- 
claimed, "  O  Lord,  save  thy  dust»  and  thy  dost's 
dust,  and  thy  dust's  dust's  dust."  When  Abraham 
said,  "I  have  taken  upon  me  to  speak  unto  the 
Lord,  which  am  but  dust  and  ashes,"  the  utterance 
was  forcible  and  expressive  ;  but  in  ite  misquoted, 
perverted,  and  abused  form,  the  sooner  it  is  con- 
signed to  its  own  element  the  better. — Spurgeon. 

6092.  WORDS,  Something  more  needed  than. 
When  a  citizen  o£  Megara  treated  Lysander  with 
great  freedom  he  said,  "My  friend,  those  words 
of  thine  should  not  come  but  from  sti'ong  waUt  and 

1  bulwarks," — Plutarch, 
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eOf  t.  WOBM,  VmImomm  ot  Doring  the  war 
between  ^Alexander  the  Oreat  and  Darias,  Xing 
of  Persia,  a  eoldier  in  tbe  armv  of  the  latter 
thonebt  to  ingratiate  himaelf  with  Memnon,  the 
Peman  gener^  by  nttering  the  fiercest  invectives 
against  Alexander.  Memnon  genUv  stmck  the 
fellow  with  bis  spear,  and  answered,  "Friend,  I 
pay  yon  to  fight  against  Alexander,  not  to  revile 
him." 

eOM.  WORDS,  wiM,  Foroe  ot  When  Mr. 
Ooseley  met  the  pilgrim  he  a^ked  him  where  he 
had  been.  **  To  the  Reek  "  (Croagpatrick,  a  holy 
mountain),  was  the  reply — the  distance  being  four- 
score miles.  "What  were  yon  doing  there,  poor 
man  f  '*  "  Looking  for  God,  sir."  "  On  what  part 
of  the  hill  did  you  expect  to  find  Him  7 "  The 
poor  fellow  replied,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  I  did 
not  think  of  tnat,  sir."  Mr.  Ooseley  then  put  the 
question,  "Where  is  God?"  to  which  the  reply 
naturally  was,  **  £verywher€,*'  And  now  came  the 
point  "When  the  sun  is  up  where  in  Ireland 
is  the  daylight  ?  "  Of  course  the  poor  pilgrim  re- 
plied, **Sure,  sir,  it  is  everywhere."  "So,  iken,  ii 
u  about  ffour  oton  cabin  as  much  as  in  any  place. 
Would  it  not,  then,  be  a  strange  thing  for  you  to 
sn>  fouFBCore  miles,  and  bruise  your  poor  feet  bo, 
looking  for  the  daylight ! "  The  man  paused,  "  Oh, 
the  Lord  help  us,  sir  1  and  sure  I  never  saw  the 
folly  of  it  before.  /  viU  never  take  another  pil- 
grimage,"— Rev.  W,  Arthur,  M,A. 

6096.  WORK,  a  cim  for  meUnofaoly.  During 
the  dark  and  gloomy  days  for  France  which  followed 
the  disaster  of  Sedan  the  Provisional  Grovemment 
met  at  Versailles.  Among  the  temporary  residents 
there  was  a  distinguished  American  diplomatist. 
One  morning  a  French  statesman  called  upon  him. 
The  gentlemen  were  well  known  to  each  other,  but  the 
American  could  hardly  recognise  his  French  friend 
in  the  bowed  and  feeble  form  before  him.  He 
listened  to  his  tremulously  told  stoty,  and  learned 
that,  in  addition  to  the  disgrace  of  his  country,  a 
domestic  calamity  had  befallen  him.  His  favourite 
son  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Germans, 
charged  with  entering  their  lines  as  a  spy.  The 
troubles  of  the  sorrow-stricken  man  had  utterly 
broken  him  down,  and  he  feared  he  should  lose  his 
reason  unless  he  could  find  an  occupation  which 
would  lift  him  out  of  this  trouble.  "  Gould  his 
American  friend  suggest  some  English  poem  or 
other  work  for  him  to  translate  into  Uie  French  lan- 
guage ?  "  he  asked.  After  commiserating  with  him 
in  his  distress,  assistance  of  the  kind  was  promised, 
and  he  was  invited  to  call  again  the  following  morn- 
ing. The  French  statesman  did  so,  but  instead  of 
wiJking  with  a  feeble  step  and  bent  form,  he  almost 
bounded  into  the  room,  stating  that  he  bad  now 
no  need  of  his  friend's  help ;  "  for,"  said  he, 
"  yesterday  I  set  myself  down  to  the  task  of  trans- 
lating Lonefellow's  "Psalm  of  Life,"  and  by  the 
time  I  bad  completed  it  my  views  of  life  were 
changed,  my  distresses  were  alleviated,  and  the 
doud  which  hung  over  me  was  lifted." — The  Church 
Standard. 

6096.  WORE,  A  juet  law  o£  A  gentleman  was 
overlooking  a  man  at  work  on  his  grounds  who  was 
emptying  a  tank  by  means  of  a  bucket  into  the 
drain.  "What  a  lazy  fellow  I "  he  thought  "  I 
oould  fill  that  bucket  twice  to  his  once."  The  more 
he  looked  the  more  his  indignation  increased,  until 


at  last  he  determined  to  show  the  man  how  to  ds 
his  work.  "  Are  yon  not  ashamed,"  he  asked,  'ti 
poor  no  more  than  two  or  three  piails  a  miimtsl* 
The  man  smiled,  but  said  he  ooold  not  well  it 
more.  "  Well,  111  show  yon  tli*fc  more  cao  be 
done."  So  he  went  to  work  with  great  aesi,  isd 
poured  out  six  or  eight  pails  a  minnte.  "  Xov,"*  k 
said  triumphantly,  handing  back  the  pail,  Tw 
taught  yon  a  lesson.  I  hope  yoa  will  profit  bj  i* 
"Please  your  honour,"  said  the  man,  "would  jtn 
be  kind  enough  to  go  on  in  that  vraj  anotliertsi 
minutes  I "  "  Why  ?  "  "  Becanae  I  never  daatid 
but  six  pails  could  be  poored  in  a  minnte ;  bat  vhrt 
I  want  to  know  is,  how  long  fou  could  keep  m  s 
that  rate.'' 

609T.  WORK,  ameaaiof itlf-pi— at  vatlou  Cva 
Caylus,  the  oelebrated  French  antiquary,  spent  msd 
time  in  engraving  the  plates  which  illustrate  hs 
valuable  books.  When  nis  friends  asked  him  vij 
he  worked  so  hard  at  such  an  almost  mechaaiol 
occupation  he  replied,  "  Je  grave  poiur  ne  foiwt 
pendre  ** — "  I  engrave  lest  I  should  hang  myself."- 
Dr.  Potter. 

6096.  WORK,  Alt«r-iatiif action  in.  Lon^  after 
Telford  had  become  famous  he  waa  passing  ova 
Waterloo  Bridge  one  day  with  a  friend,  witea. 
pointing  to  some  finely  cut  stones  in  the  con? 
nearest  th«  bridge,  he  said,  "Ton  see  those  stooa 
there ;  forty  years  since  I  hewed  and  laid  tltec 
when  working  on  that  building  as  a  common  nuna ' 
Smilei. 

6099.  WORK,  Alwaya  thinking  ot    It  ii  uJ 

of  the  great  English  painter,  Sir  Joidioa  BepQy»t 
that  he  was  always  thinking  of  his  art,  and  m^ 
the  results  of  his  ingilant  observations  contrib^i" 
to  its  perfection.  \^king  one  day  with  a  fheid. 
they  met  a  beautiful  peasant  boy.  Sir  Josbos,  sfk' 
looking  earnestly  at  the  child,  exclaimed,  "I  mtf^ 

S>  home  and  deepen  the  colouring  of  my  wjkti 
ereuUe,**  The  boy  was  a  great  deal  nnnburat,  uJ 
suggested  to  the  painter  a  defect  in  his  imsgio«7 
child. 

6100.  WORK,  and  CShrift.  It  is  aaid  of  SiBtn 
Dora  (Miss  Pattison),  that  no  matter  at  what  faov 
the  hospital  door  bell  rang,  she  used  to  rise  initantiy 
to  admit  the  patient^  saying,  "  The  Master  is  ccbk< 
and  calleth  for  thee."— X^  of  Sitter  Dora. 

6101.  WORK,  and  wonhlp.  A  pious  monk  oc« 
day,  when  he  had  been  tmusnally  fervent  in  hit 
devotions^  found  his  darkened  cell  saddenly  ^^' 
minated  by  an  unearthly  light,  and  there  itocd 
before  him  a  vision  of  the  Saviour,  His  oounteoaoff 
beaming  with  godlike  love.  His  hand  outstretcbei 
with  a  gesture  of  kind  invitation.  At  that  momeot 
rang  the  convent  bell,  which  called  the  monk,  in  6^ 
regular  course  of  his  duty,  to  distribute  alms  to  tb 
poor  at  the  gate.  For  an  instant  he  hesitated: 
but  the  next  instant  found  him,  true  to  the  rav^ 
charity,  on  his  way  to  the  gate.  The  poor  relievet'i 
the  work  of  love  complete,  he  returned  in  ssdo^^ 
to  his  cell,  doubting  not  that  the  heavenly  via^ 
had  taken  fiight.  But,  to  his  surprise  and  joy,  i^ 
was  still  there,  and  with  a  smile  even  more  fuU  tbtf 
before  of  divine  beauty  and  ineffable  love;  v^ 
these  words  fell  on  his  ear,  "  Radet  thou  stayed  I^^ 
JUd." 

6102  WORK,  appreciated    In  North  CsroIiB) 
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mituionary  went  to  visit  a  Sunday-sohool.  Seeing 
•  boy  about  eight  years  old  sitting  on  a  door-step, 
A  asked  him  if  he  were  not  going  to  the  schooL 
!o  this  the  little  fellow  answered,  "I  ain*t  been 
bere  for  three  Snndftys — it  is  all  mined."  "  Why, 
iow  is  that?"  asked  the  missionary.  *'Ha¥e  any 
t  the  teachers  been  making  a  fusst  Have  the 
hildren  been  fighting  or  behaving  badly  ?  "  "  No, 
ir,  I  reckon  not,"  was  the  answer ;  "  bat  the  school 
)  ruined."  "  Now,  my  boy,"  said  the  missionary, 
'  please  tell  me,  if  you  can,  what  has  ruined  your 
Lioe  little  Sunday-school "  The  little  fellow  looked 
ip  into  his  face  with  an  expression  of  grief  peculiar 
h  one  so  young,  and  replied,  "She  don't  come  no 
wre,  my  teacKer  don*t — and  the  school  is  rained." 

6108.  WOBK,  Delay  in.  Lomasso^  a  Milanese 
lainter,  tells  us  that  the  head  of  Christ  (in  the  "  Last 
(upper  ")  was  for  Leonardo  a  matter  of  long  medi- 
ation, and  that  when  at  last  the  painter  made  up 
lis  mind  to  attempt  this  part  of  his  work  and  began 
o  use  his  pencil  his  hand  tremUed.-^R,  Eeath, 

6104.  WORK,  DeTOtiOB  ta  Father  Bernard 
vas  a  worthy  ecdesiastio  who  performed  the  duty 
»f  attending  the  unhappy  persons  sentenced  to 
leath  in  Paris.  His  just  reputation  for  benevolence 
^nd  piety  reached  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  sent  for 
lim,  and  telling  him  that  his  exemplaiy  labours 
entitled  him  to  every  attention,  pressed  him  to  say 
vhat  he  could  do  for  him.  The  good  father  answered, 
*  I  want,  my  lord,  a  better  cart  in  which  to  conduct 
ny  eriminali  to  the  place  of  their  suffering ;  that, 
ndeed,  is  all  I  want,  and  I  hope- your  eminence  will 
gratify  me  in  that  respect"  The  Cardinal  offered 
lim  a  rich  abbey,  but  he  refaBed.-7€lerieaZ  AnaodolUe, 

6105.  WOBK,  IMBgait  at.  Wishing  one  day  to 
>e  rid  of  the  loose  stones  upon  my  lawn,  I  thought 
nyself  very  clever  when  I  had  erected  a  target  just 
>ver  the  border,  and  induced  certain  urchins  to 
brow  stones  at  it  from  jay  place  for  a  prize.  But 
t  suddenly  occurred  to  the  eager  boys  that  it  was 
ocrk  they  were  doing  for  me,  and  all  the  fun  gave 
«ray  to  utter  disgust  I  Now,  the  deep-seated  hatred 
hat  children  and  all  of  us  have  to  work  as  work 
s  because  we  were  not  created  for  it  in  Eden.  It 
3  wholly  unnatural,  the  curse  of  the  FaU. — Wm, 
tf.  Baker, 

6106.  WOBK  done,  Congolation  o£  Danjean 
he  French  grammarian,  when  told  that  a  revolu- 
ion  was  approaching,  exclaimed,  rubbing  his  hands, 
'  Well,  come  what  may,  I  have  two  hundred  verbs 
veil  conjugated  in  my  desk." — Horace  Smith, 

6107.  WOBK,  End  of.  There  is  something  strik- 
Dgly  beautiful  and  touching  in  the  drcumistanceB 
•f  Mozart's  death.  His  swMtest  song  was  the  last 
Le  sang — **  Requiem."  He  had  been  employed  upon 
his  exquisite  piece  for  several  weeks,  his  soul  filled 
rith  inspirations  of  richest  melody.  After  giving 
he  touch,  and  breathing  into  it  that  undying  spuit 
>f  song  which  was  to  consecrate  it  through  all  time, 
le  fell  into  a  gentle  and  quiet  slumber.  At  length 
;he  light  footsteps  of  his  daughter  awoke  Mm. 
'  Come  hither,  my  Emilie,"  said  he ;  '*my  task  is 
lone ;  the  Requiem— my  Requiem,  is  finished." 
"Say  not  so,  dear  father,"  said  the  gentle  girl; 
*<  yon  must  be  better ;  even  now  your  cheek  has 
%  glow  upon  it"  *'I)o  not  deceive  yourself,  my 
love,*'  said  the  dying  father ;  **thiB  wasted  form 


can  never  be  restored  by  human  aid.  Take  these, 
my  last  notes ;  sit  down  by  my  piano  here  and  sing 
them  with  the  hymns  of  thy  sainted  mother;  let 
me  once  more  hear  those  tones  which  have  so  long 
been  my  solace  and  delight"  Emilie  obeyed  with 
a  voice  enriched  by  the  tenderest  emotion,  then, 
turning  from  the  instrument,  looked  in  silence  for 
the  approving  smile  of  her  father.  It  was  the  still, 
passionless  smile  which  the  rapt  and  joyous  spirit 
had  left,  with  the  seal  of  death  upon  hi^  featured. 

6106.  WOBK,  Faithfal  and  zewaxded.  Dr. 
Judson  laboured  diligently  for  six  years  in  Burmah 
before  he  baptized  a  oonvert  At  the  end  of  three 
years  he  was  asked  what  evidence  he  had  of  ulti- 
mate success.  He  replied,  **  As  much  as  there  is  a 
God  who  will  fulfil  all  His  promises."  A  hundred 
churches  and  thousands  of  converts  already  answer 
his  faith. 

6109.  WOBK,  Faithftil  reward  of  There  comes 
over  to  our  shores  a  poor  stonecutter.  The  timet 
are  so  bad  at  home  that  he  is  scarcely  able  to  earn 
bread  enough  to  eat ;  and  by  a  whole  year's  stinting 
economy  he  manages  to  get  together  just  enough  to 
pay  for  a  steerage  passage  to  this  country.  He 
comes,  homeless  and  aoquaintanceless,  and  lands 
in  New  York,  and  wandors  over  to  Brooklyn  and 
seeks  employment  He  is  ashamed  to  beg  bread ; 
and  yet  he  is  hungry.  The  yards  are  all  full ;  but 
still,  as  he  is  an  expert  stonecutter,  a  man,  out  of 
charity,  says,  "Well,  I  will  give  you  a  little  work — 
enough  to  enable  you  to  pay  for  your  board."  And 
he  shows  him  a  block  of  stone  to  work  on.  What 
is  it  t  One  of  many  parts  which  are  to  form  some 
ornament  Here  is  just  a  querl  or  fern,  and  there 
is  a  branch  of  what  is  probably  to  be  a  flower.  He 
goes  to  work  on  this  stone,  and  most  patiently 
&apes  it  He  carves  that  bit  of  a  fern,  putting  aU 
his  skill  and  taste  into  it  And  by-andby  the 
master  says,  "  Well  done,"  and  takes  it  away,  and 
gives  him  another  block,  and  teUs  him  to  work  on 
that  And  so  he  works  on  that,  from  the  rising  of 
the  sun  till  the  going  down  of  the  same,  and  he 
only  knows  that  he  is  earning  his  bread.  And  he 
continues  to  put  all  his  skill  and  taste  into  his  work. 
He  has  no  idea  what  use  will  be  made  of  those  few 
stems  which  he  has  been  carving,  until  afterwards, 
when,  one  day,  walking  along  the  street,  and  look- 
ing  up  at  the  front  of  the  Art  Gallery,  he  sees  the 
stones  upon  which  he  has  worked.  He  did  not 
know  what  they  were  for ;  but  the  architect  did. 
And  as  he  stands  looking  at  his  work  on  that 
structure  which  is  the  beauty  of  the  whole  street 
the  tears  drop  down  from  his  eves,  and  he  says,  '*  / 
am  glad  I  did  it  well"  And  every  day,  as  he 
passes  that  way,  he  says  to  himself  exultingly,  "  / 
did  it  wdL**  He  did  not  draw  the  design  nor  plan 
the  building,  and  he  knew  nothing  of  what  use 
was  to  be  nuide  of  his  work ;  but  he  took  pains  in 
cutting  those  stems ;  and  when  he  saw  that  they 
were  a  part  of  that  magnificent  structure  his  soul 
rejoioecL  Dear  brethren,  though  the  work  which 
you  are  doing  seems  small,  pot  your  heart  in  it ;  do 
the  best  you  can  wherever  you  are  ;  and  by-and-by 
God  will  show  you  where  He  has  put  that  worlL 
And  when  yon  see  it  stand  in  that  great  structure 
which  He  is  building  you  will  rejoice  in  every 
single  moment  of  fideUty  with  which  you  wrought 
I>o  not  let  the  seemins  littleness  of  what  you  are 
domg  now  damp  your  fidelity.— BeecAer. 
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.  €110.  WOBK,  Held  for.  Dr.  Chalmers  once 
■aid  to  Dr.  Guthrie,  as  they  stood  together  looking 
o?er  the  Qeorge  IV.  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  *'  A  beauti- 
ful field,  sir ;  a  beautiful  field."  The  reference  was 
to  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  necessitous  con- 
dition of  the  district  they  surveyed  for  Christian  and 
philanthropic  work. —  Dr,  Sinclair  Palenon. 

6111.  WOBK,  FialBhing  of.  The  dawn  broke 
on  another  sleepless  night,  but  again  the  old  man 
called  his  scholars  around  him  and  bade  them  write. 
**  There  is  still  a  chapter  wanting  '*  (in  his  translation 
of  St»  John),  said  the  scribe,  **  and  it  is  hard  for 
thee  to  question  thyself  any  longer."  "  It  is  easily 
done,"  said  Bede ;  "  take  thy  pen  and  write 
quickly.**  Amid  tears  and  farewells  the  day  wore 
on  to  eventide.  "There  is  yet  one  sentence  un- 
written, dear  master,"  said  the  youth.  *' Write  it 
quickly,"  said  the  dying  man.  "It  is  finished 
now,  *'  said  the  boy.  *'  You  speak  truth,"  said  Bede ; 
"all  iijinuhed  now"  Placed  on  the  pavement^  his 
head  in  his  scholar's  arms,  be  chanted  the  solemn 
"  Glory  to  CM,"  and  as  it  dosed  he  quietly  passed 
away. 

6119.  WOBK»  Joy  in.  Michael  Angelo,  when 
engaged  upon  work  which  brought  him  fame^  ha^ 
to  go  to  the  quarries  to  select  the  marble,  and  spent 
several  months  in  the  most  dreary  and  solitary 
employment  So  in  the  work  in  which  we  are 
engaged  we  may  need  seasons  of  hard  and  difficult 
and  solitary  labour.  But  how  wonderfully  are  we 
sustained  !  Then  work  becomes  a  joy.  The  most 
difficult  employment  for  the  Master  is  performed 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  Work  is  not  only  a 
joy,  but  we  become  anxious  to  do  all  we  can  to 
complete,  if  possible,  what  seems  to  be  our  part  in 
the  work  of  life.  It  is  related  of  Nordheimer  that 
he  foresaw  his  death,  and  calculating  pretty  well 
when  it  would  come,  gave  double  recitations  as  long 
as  he  could  sit  up,  so  that  his  class  might  lose 
nothing.  Hannah  More  commenced  an  enterprise 
in  her  old  ase,  and  thus  wrote  to  Wilberforoe  : — 
"  For  ihe  night  cometh;  and  it  is  a  comfort  to  think 
that  though  I  may  be  dost  and  ashes  in  a  few  weeks, 
yet  by  that  time  this  business  will  be  in  actual 
motion.'*— JZ.  E.  Williamt. 

6118.  WORK,  Love  of.  "Mr.  Newton  is  veiy 
feeble,'*  writes  Mr.  Bull ;  "  had  great  difficulty  to 
get  out  of  the  coach.  I  was  obliged  to  lift  him  with 
all  my  strength.*'  The  good  man  was  strong  in  his 
opinion  that  he  was  as  capable  of  preaching  as 
ever,  and  defended  his  position  with  some  warmth. 
Cecil  ventured  to  say,  "Might  it  not  be  best  to 
consider  your  work  as  done,  and  to  stop  before 
you  evidently  discover  you  can  speak  no  longer  ? " 
"  /  cannot  <top,"  said  the  veteran,  raising  his  voice. 
"  What !  Shall  the  old  African  blasphemer  stop  while 
he  can  speak  ?  *'  "A  prisoner  at  home,'*  he  told  a 
friend,  "  I  am  like  a  person  going  on  a  journey  in 
a  stage-coach,  who  expects  its  arrival  every  hour, 
and  is  frequently  looking  out  of  the  window  for  it** 
"  My  memory  is  nearly  gone,  but  I  remember  two 
things — that  I  am  a  great  sinner,  and  that  Christ  is 
a  great  Saviour.** — Z^.  StoughUnK 

6114.  WORK,  Love  of.  Mr.  Benjamin,  the 
United  States  Minister  in  Persia^  happening  to 
remark  to  an  artist  he  was  employing  at  Teheran 
in  doing  some  gilding,  that  he  was  giving  more  care 
than  the  money  agreed  upon  would  repay,  received 
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the  noble  reply,  "/  do  not  work  for 
work  because  I  love  my  profession.' 

6116.  WORK,  L0T6  of.  Richard  Bnzke,  bei^ 
found  in  a  reverie  shortly  after  an  extraordiBvy 
display  of  powers  in  Parilament  by  his  bro^r 
Edmund,  was  questioned  by  a  friend  as  to  the  cans*. 
He  replied,  "  I  have  been  wondering  how  Ned  ^ 
contrived  to  monopolise  all  the  talents  of  th«  ^jbiLt  : 
but  then,  again,  I  remember  when  we  were  at  pkr 
Ke  wa$  always  at  workJ* 

6116.  WORK,  Lore  ot  I  believe  that  it  ts&4 
generally  known  how  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Bea^ 
lost  the  first  joint  of  his  right-hand  forefinger,  9^ 
as  I  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  affair,  I  can  tpssk 
with  authority  upon  the  subject  It  was  jvist  wb^s 
Mr.  Reade's  works  were  beginning  to  attract  attra- 
tion  that  he  visited  the  Zoological  Ghwd'ensL  It  vas 
on  a  Saturday  afternoon^  and  the  gardens  were 
crowded.  Mr.  Beade  was  feeding  a  large  bisex 
bear  with  a  piece  of  bun,  when  ha  incantiooaj 
allowed  the  animal  not  only  to  take  the  ban,  hsi 
the  top  of  bis  finger  alsa  The  novelist's  oooster- 
nation  was  veiy  remarkable.  It  appesa«d  to  fliis& 
upon  him  instantly  that  it  was  the  forefinger  d 
his  writing  hand  that  he  had  lost,  and  despite  ^ 
pain  from  which  he  was  suffering,  his  only  ezdaiss- 
tion  was,  "Oh,  what  shall  I  do?  what  shaU  I  do? 
I  am  a  literary  man !  *'  Mr.  Reade's  mskn-servasi 
rushed  about  the  gardens  shouting,  "  Is  there  a 
doctor  heret**  and  one  having  bMoi  fonnd.  Ml 
Reade*s  finger  was  examined,  and  it  was  pronooneed 
necessary  for  the  finger  to  be  amputated  at  the  fin: 
jointi  Mr.  Reade  was  taken  to  the  St,  Geeac^\ 
Hospital,  where  the  operation  was  perfomud. 
Although  I  was  quite  young  at  the  time,  I  csa 
remember  distinctly  the  expression  of  intense  zelief 
which  appeared  on  the  novelist's  ooontenanoe  wha 
told  that  upon  his  finger  healing  it  would  not  affect 
his  being  able  to  write,  his  liteniy  work  being  eri- 
dently  uppermost  in  his  mind. — 1r.  H.  C7. 

6117.  WORK,  neyer  flaished  here.  We  once 
heard  the  preaching  of  Rev.  Christopher  Anderson, 
of  Edinbuj^h,  author  of  the  "  Annals  of  tbe  Bnglisii 
Bible,"  and  other  works.  Although  the  whole  ts- 
mon  was  deeply  interesting,  we  cannot  now  reciil 
but  one  thing  in  it,  and  that  was  a  striking  saying 
of  the  eminent  and  excellent  Andrew  Poller  which 
Mr.  Anderson  gave,  as  spoken  by  Mr.  Puller  to 
himself.  "  Ah,  dear  brother,*'  said  that  man  of  God, 
"  there  was  never  but  one  beine  in  this  world  who 
could  say  when  he  died,  *It  itfaiiAed/*  We  have 
to  leave  all  our  work  unfinished.  But  we  muft 
work  on  and  do  what  we  can  while  the  day  lutft 
and  then  we  shall  know  all.*' — Dr,  Okeever. 

6118.  WORK,  our  trne  honour.  Tohim(Bi8h<^ 
Crowiher,  the  first  black  bishop)  my  father  said, "  If 
a  man  desire  the  office  of  a  bishop,  what  saith  the 
Word  of  Gkxl  that  he  desireth  f — a  large  income  ?— 4 
palace  T — to  be  called  '  my  lord  ? '  No  !  he  desireth 
a  good  work.  Work  for  Christ  is  the  tme  hoBoor 
of  the  bishop." — Miu  Marsh, 

6119.  WORK,  Ready  for.  Brutus,  visiting  Ligia- 
rius,  found  him  in,  and  said,  *'  What !  sick,  Ligarius  ? " 
"No^  Brutus,"  said  he ;  "if  thou  hast  any  noble  enter- 
prise in  hand  I  am  well." — Slpurgeon,. 

6120.  WORK,  recogniBod  after  long  years.  Aa 
Italian  made  a  chime  of  bells  for  his  native  village. 
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)0  Bweet  was  the  chime  that  he  took  up  hia  abode 
ear  it.  After  a  while  war  came.  The  Italian  was 
akexi  into  exile.  The  bells  were  captared,  and  were 
Uo  taken  away.  Years  passed  on.  One  day  the 
talian  exile,  in  a  row-boat,  is  being  rowed  yp  the 
liver  Shannon  toward  the  city  of  Limerick,  Ireland. 
^8  he  comes  near  the  wharf  the  cathedral  tower 
trikes  the  chime  ;  and  lo  !  it  was  the  same  old  chime 
i  bells  that  had  so,  in  other  days,  enchanted  him. 
le  recognised  them  in  a  moment.  His  emotions 
irere  too  great  for  human  endurance.  He  folded 
lis  arms  and  lay  back  in  the  boat.  The  rowers  put 
town  their  oars  and  tried  to  resuscitate  him.  His 
ace  was  toward  the  tower.  But  he  was  gone.  His 
oul  had  gone  out  in  the  raptures  of  that  hour.— 
Valma^e, 

9121.  WORE,  Beriew  of.  *'The  Lord  rejoices 
n  His  works."  What  a  wonderful  sentence  that 
s !  That  man  must  have  been  inspired  when  he 
laid  that  God  rested  from  his  labours,  and  looked 
ipon  His  works  and  pronounced  them  good.  Of 
ill  joys,  that  is  the  grandest  and  sublimest,  to 
*eview  one's  own  work  and  pronounce  it  good, 
rhere  is  no  passage  in  English  much  more  beautiful 
ihan  that  which  describes  the  author  of  that  great 
vork  on  "  Falling  Rome  "  (Gibbon)  when  he  had  just 
some  to  the  oondusion  of  his  task.  Walking  there 
inder  the  trees  of  Lausanne,  he,  like  a  true  artist, 
irew  back  and  admired  his  finished  work.  And  he 
WS&  right*  For  there  are  times  when  a  man  maT 
ook  upon  his  work  and  say,  ''That  is  genius! 
When  Swift  was  beginning  to  doat  he  took  down 
from  a  shelf  one  of  his  own  works,  and'exclaimed, 
''*  What  a  genius  I  must  have  had  when  I  did  that  I " 
—George  Vawion. 

6122.  WQBX,  should  be  bogim  early.  In  the 
3ity  of  Basle,  Switzerland,  it  was  the  custom  to 
have  all  the  clocks  of  the  dty  an  hour  ahead  of  time, 
tor  the  following  reason : — Once  an  enemy  was 
oioving  upon  the  city,  and  their  stratagem  was  to 
take  the  city  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon;  but  the 
sathedral  dock,  by  mistake,  struck  one  instead  of 
twelve ;  and  so  the  enemy  thought  that  they  were 
too  late  to  carry  out  the  stratagem,  and  gave  up  the 
issault,  and  the  city  was  saved ;  and  it  was  arranged 
for  many  years  that  the  clock  struck  one  when  it 
ivas  twelve,  and  twelve  when  it  was  eleven.  O 
man  and  woman  of  God,  engage  in  Christian  work 
— set  your  docks  on,  if  you  want  to  save  the  dty ! 
Better  get  to  your  work  too  early  than  come  too 
late.     The  King's  buiinets  requires  haste. 

6123.  WORK,  The  will  to.  Earamsin,  the 
Russian  traveller,  having  witnessed  Lavater's  dili- 
gence in  study,  visiting  the  siok^  and  relieving  the 
poor,  greatly  surprised  at  his  fortitude  and  activity, 
said  to  him,  "Wnenoe  have  you  so  much  strength 
oi  mind  and  power  of  endurance  ?  "  "  My  friend," 
replied  he,  "  man  rarely  wants  the  power  to  work 
when  he  possesses  the  wUL"^WhUecross, 

6124.  WOREINO,  and  tmstliig.  A  man  said  to 
me  last  week,  '*  When  I  go  to  bed  at  night  I  say 
to  myself, '  I  have  done  the  best  I  knew  how  all  day, 
and  I  leave  the  rest  with  God.' "  Brave  man  I  That 
lA  the  meaning  of  "  Oast  all  your  ears  u^pon  Ute  Lord^ 
for  He  eareihfor  yoiu" — Beecher, 

6126.  WORKINO  dasies,  and  pnblio  wonhlp. 
The  question  is  often  asked,  *'  How  shall  we  get  our 


working  dasses  to  attend  public  worship  I"  The 
answer  may  be  supplied  by  an  inddent  of  my  boy- 
hood. On  the  mantelshelf  of  my  gprandmother's 
best  parlour,  among  other  marvels,  was  an  apple  in 
a  phial.  It  quite  filled  up  the  body  of  the  bottle, 
and  my  wondering  inquiry  was,  "How  could  it 
have  been  got  into  its  place  ? "  By  stealth  I  dimbed 
a  chair  to  see  if  the  bottom  would  unscrew,  or  if 
there  had  been  a  join  in  the  glass  throughout  the 
length  of  the  phiaL  I  was  satisfied  by  careful  obser- 
vation that  neither  of  these  theories  could  be  sup- 
ported, and  the  apple  remained  to  me  an  enigma 
and  a  mystery.  But  as  it  was  said  of  that  other 
wonder,  the  source  of  the  Nile — 

**  Nature  well  known  no  mystery  remains  "— 

so  was  it  here.  Walking  in  the  garden,  I  saw  a 
phial  placed  on  a  tree  bearing  within  it  a  tiny  apple, 
which  was  growing  within  the  crystal ;  now  I  saw 
it  all ;  the  apple  was  pot  into  the  bottle  while  it 
was  little,  and  it  grew  there.  Just  so  must  we 
catch  the  little  men  and  women  who  swarm  our 
streets — we  call  them  boys  and  g^irls — and  introduce 
them  within  the  influenoe  of  the  Church,  for,  alas  ! 
it  is  hard  indeed  to  reach  them  when  they  have 
ripened  in  cardeesness  and  sin. — Spurgeon, 

6126.  WOREINO,  to  the  laat  Believing  that 
he  (Cromwell)  may  not  survive,  as  he  had  expected, 
in  calm  intervals  be  will  now  do  the  business  of  the 
State.  He  is  in  a  fast-consuming  ague-fever ;  but 
the  heart  is  stout  within  the  shivering  body,  and 
he  declares,  "A  governor  ought  to  die  working,**  •  .  . 
There  is  something  offered  him  to  drink,  that  he 
may  sleep.  He  replies  to  it  saying,  "  A  governor 
ought  to  die  waking." — Frederic  Myers^  M.A^ 

6127.  WORKS,  and  prayer.  A  white  squall 
caught  a  party  of  touriats  moving  across  a  lake  in 
Scotland,  and  threatened  to  capdze  the  boat.  When 
it  seemed  that  the  crisis  was  really  come*the  largest 
and  strongest  man  in  the  party,  in  a  state  of  intense 
fear,  said,  *'Let  us  pray."  "No,  no,  my  man," 
shouted  the  bluff  old  boatman;  ** let  the  little  man 
pray.    You  take  an  oar," — Noneonformist, 

6128.  WORKS,  and  prayer.  A  deacon  living  in 
a  Berkshire  town  was  requested  to  give  his  prayers 
in  behalf  of  a  poor  man  with  a  large  famUy  who 
had  broken  his  leg.  **  I  can't  stop  now  to  pray," 
said  the  deacon  (who  was  picking  and  barrelling  his 
early  apples  for  the  dty  market) ;  "  but  you  can  go 
down  into  the  cellar  and  get  some  corned  beef,  salt 
pork,  potatoes,  and  butter;  that's  the  best  I  can- 
do."— ^«nry  T,  WUliams, 

6129.  WORKS,  cannot  saye.  Doubtless  many 
a  one  wrought  upon  the  ark  who  yet  was  not  saved 
in  the  ark.  Our  outward  works  cannot  save  u» 
without  our  faith.  We  may  help  to  save  others  and 
perish  oursdves. — Bishop  HaiL 

6130.  WORKS,  do  not  win  salyatioit  Guthrie 
tells  that  when  John  Knox  was  dying  he  had  a 
great  fight  and  straggle.  For  it  was  suggested  to 
the  old  lion-hearted  champion,  who  bad  bearded 
proud  nobles  and  princes,  and  had  preached  on 
though  a  loaded  musket  was  levelled  at  his  head, 
that  ne  had  done  so  much,  been  a  standard-bearer 
of  the  Reformation,  the  most  thorough  of  all  the 
reformers,  a  bold  confessor,  a  distinguished  sufferer, 
the  foremost  man  of  his  time  and  country,  that  surely 
he  had  deserved  and  purchased  the  crown  of  life.. . 
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The  old  aelf-reliauoe  came  to  the  aid  of  the  rag- 
gesiioii,  and  he  fought  in  agony  the  live-long  night 
to  oonqner  himself  and  honour  Jesni  only.  He 
emerged  triumphantly,  saying,  **  The  word  iii  tme : 
'I  do  not  this  for  your  takes,  but  for  mine  holy 
name's  sake. '  '  Not  6y  vorH  of  righteoumeu  wAieX 
we  have  done,  but  aooordtng  to  His  meroy  He  hath 
8aved  OS.' " — W.  Hope  Davison, 

6181.  W0BK8,  God's,  Support  of.    As  I  wss 

at  my  window  I  saw  the  stars,  and  the  sky,  and 
that  vast  and  magnificent  firmament  in  which  the 
Ijord  has  placed  them.  /  could  nowhere  ducover  the 
columne  on  which  the  Master  has  supported  this 
immense  vault,  and  yet  the  heavens  did  not  falL 
...  I  beheld  thick  douds  hanging  above  us  like  a 
vast  sea.  I  could  neither  perceive  ground  on  which 
they  reposed  nor  cords  by  which  they  were  sus- 
pended, and  yet  thev  did  not  fall  upon  us,  bnt 
Haluted  us  rapidly  and  fled  away. — Luther  (to  Chan^ 
eeOorBrlkky 

6183.  WOBES,  not  to  be  rdiod  npon  in  death. 
He  (Baxter  on  his  death-bed)  said,  "Gk>d  may 
justly  condemn  me  for  the  best  duty  I  ever  did ; 
jind  all  my  hopes  are  from  the  free  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ."  He  had  often  said  before,  "1  can  more 
/eadily  believe  that  Gkxi  will  forgive  me  than  I  can 
forgive  myself.  After  a  slumber  he  waked,  saying, 
"  I  shall  rest  from  my  labours."  A  minister  present 
said, "  And  your  works  will  follow  you."  He  replied, 
*'No  works ;  /  mU  leave  mU  works,  if  God  will 
grant  me  the  other."  When  a  friend  comforted 
him  with  the  remembrance  of  the  good  many  had 
received  from  his  writings,  he  replied,  "  /  was  but 
a  pen  in  Ood^s  hand,  and  what  praise  is  due  to  a 
pen  ! "— .J?«r.  /.  0.  Rj/le,  A,B, 

6183.  W0BK8,  lelf-condenmed.  Charles  Lamb 
oDoe  wrote  a  play  for  the  stage.  It  was  a  rery 
poor  play,  and  he  went  to  see  it  enacted.  The 
whole  audience  condemned  the  play,  but  the  loudest 
hissing  came  from  the  gallery  where  Charles  Lamb 
sat,  and  the  audience  looked  up  and  saw  that  it 
was  the  author  of  the  play  who  was  hissing  his  own 
product  ion . — Talmage, 

6184.  W0BK8,  shonld  oorrespond  with  our 
words.  A  venerable  and  especially  beloved  friend, 
who  relieved  the  vacant  hours  of  a  superannuated 
ministry  with  the  cultivation  of  grapes,  announced 
as  his  text,  at  the  Bethel,  "  I  am  the  true  vine," 
and  began  by  saying,  **  There  are  some  vines  that 
will  not  bear  good  grapesi"  '<  That's  so  ! "  breaks 
in  Father  Taylor ;  "  you  sold  me  one  of  that  sort" 
— X»/«  0/  Father  Taylor. 

6186.  W0BE8,  viewed  in  the  Ug^t  of  eternity. 
Garrick,  the  actor,  and  Whitefield,  the  preacher, 
were  cotemporaries — were  friends  and  admirers. 
Garrick  said  he  would  give  a  thousand  ffuineaa  for 
the  capacity  to  use  the  exclamation  "  Oh  1  as  George 
Whitefield  used  it.  The  triumph  of  the  one  was  in 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  ;  the  triumph  of  the  other  was 
on  Moorfields  Common,  where  thousands  of  soids 
under  his  ministry  cried  out  for  God.  From  the 
door  of  eternity,  which  man  has  the  pleasanter 
retrospect  ? — Talftiage, 

6186.  WORLD,  and  deitre.  The  world  with 
fiendish  malignity  imitates  the  cruel  torture  prac- 
tised upon  the  rebel  Hugh  Macdonald  (mentioned 
by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides),  who 


was  served  with  a  plentiful  meal  of  aalt  provisi'-n^ 
and  when  he  was  parched  with  thtrsi,  and  earaes^T 
entreated  for  water,  was  tantalised  bj  a  cop  t^s| 
let  down  to  him  in  his  dungeon,  whidi,  00  lift!2; 
the  cover,  be  foond  to  be  empty. 

618T.  WOBLD,  and  its  geologieal  gzowtk   I 
last  passed  through    this  wondrous    gallery  {ft: 
geological  department  of  the  British  Mnseom),  tsS 
a  group  of  intelligent  mechanics,  fresh  from  vsss 
manufacturing  town  of  the  Midlaad  Counties,  w«r- 
sauntering  on  through  its  diambera,    inunsdaSil' 
before  me.    They  stood  amazed  beneath  the  dnj^  s 
of  the  Oolite  and  Lias ;  and  with  more  than  "^ 
admiration  and  wonder  of  the  disciples  of  old  via 
contemplating  the  huge  stones  of  the  Temple,  t^ 
turned  to  say,   in  idmost  the  old  words,    ^In' 
master,  what  manner  of  'great  beasts  are  these?" 
"These  are,"   I    reply,   **the   sea    monsters  asii 
creeping  things  of  the  second  great  period  of  orgaa^ 
existence."    The  reply  seemed  satisfactory*  and  «? 
passed  on  together  to  the  terminal  apaitmenta  d 
the  range  appropriated  to  the  Tertiary  oisanass; 
and  there,   before    the   enormoos  nDaramala,  tb 
mechanics  again  stood  in  wonder,  and  turned  t- 
inquire.    Anticipating  the  query,    I   said,    ''Az'i 
these  are  the  huge  beiurts  of  the  earth  and  the  cahl« 
of  the  third  great  period  of  organic  existent ;  ^ 
yonder,  in  the  same  apartment,  you  see,  bat  al  a 
farther  end,  is  the  famous  fossil  man  of  Guadalospe, 
locked  up  by  the  petrifactive  agencies  in  a  slab  s: 
limestone." — Hugh  Miller. 

6188.  WOBLD,  and  the  sonL  Groese,  in  bs 
"  Romance  of  Natural  Hidtoiy,"  tells  os  of  cerUm 
animals  which  inhabit  the  coral  reefs.  So  loag » 
they  keep  the  passage  to  the  surface  clear,  ther'^'? 
safe ;  but  this  neglected,  the  animal  finds  tiie'cdnl 
has  grown  around  it  and  enclosed  it  in  a  liviss 
tomb.  And  so  it  is  with  the  life  of  the  sonl  of  maa 
here  upon  earth.  The  world  is  around  ns  evei;* 
where ;  ihe  danger  is  when  we  let  U  grow  betwees 
our  souls  and  God. — JB. 

6189.  WORLD,  Beantifia  after  alL  "It's  » 
beautiful  world ;  and  since  I  have  been  lying  her? 
(on  his  death-bed)  I  have  thought  of  it  more  aac 
more ;  it  is  not  so  bad,  even  humanly  speaking,  as 
people  would  make  it  out.  I  have  had  some  happr 
days  while  I  lived  in  it,  and  I  could  have  wiabed 
to  stay  a  little  longer.  But  it  is  all  for  the  best,  and 
we  shall  all  meet  in  a  better  world." — Hood. 

6140.  WOBLD,  Beauty  of.  William  Blake,  ii» 
poet,  painter,  and  mystic,  said  to  a  lovely  gizi, 
stroking  her  head,  "  May  God  make  this  worid  to 
you,  my  child,  as  beautiful  as  it  has  been  to  me." 

6141.  WOBLD,  Called  to  leaTS.  OudinalMaza- 
rin,  in  the  very  senith  of  his  power,  and  just  wbea 
his  ambition  seemed  to  have  grasped  all  that  it  could 
desire,  was  told  by  Guenard,  his  physician,  that  be 
had  only  two  months  longer  to  five.  A  few  days 
after,  he  was  observed  to  drag  himself  in  his  night 
ci^  and  gown  along  the  gallery  of  his  palace,  and 
to  mutter,  as  he  looked  at  the  splendid  oollectioii  of 
pictures  his  wealth  bad  amassed,  "  Must  I  quit  dH 
these  f**  Perceiving  Brienne,  his  attendant,  from 
whom  the  account  is  derived,  he  broke  out,  **  Look 
at  that  Corregio  I— this  Venus  of  Titian  1— that 
matchless  Deluge  of  Oaracci  I  Ah,  my  friend,  I 
must  quit  them  all  I  Farewell,  dear  pictures,  that 
I  loved  so  dearly,  and  that  have  cost  me  so  much ! " 
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Vt  another  time,  wliildt  in  his  eaay-chair,  he  was 
leard  to  murmur,  **  Guenard  has  said  it — Guenard 
las  said  it."  One  of  his  last  amusements  was  cards, 
vhich  were  held  for  him  by  another,  as  his  enfeebled 
lands  refused  to  perform  their  office.  When  the 
ime  of  his  death  drew  near  he  became  most  rest- 
ess  and  uneasy,  and  was  heard  to  say,  with  tears, 
^  O  my  poor  soul !  what  will  become  of  thee  \ 
iVhither  wilt  thou  go ! "  To  the  Queen-Dowager  of 
Prance  he  said, "  Madam,  your  favours  have  undone 
ne ;  were  I  to  live  again,  I  would  be  a  monk  rather 
.han  a  courtier." — Life*8  La$t  Hours. 

6142.  WORU),  cannot  give  peace.  There  was 
>ne  living  who,  scarcely  in  a  figure,  might  be  said 
;o  have  the  whole  world.  The  Roman  Emperor 
riberius  was  at  that  moment  infinitelj  the  most 
powerful  of  living  men,  the  absolute,  imdisputed, 
ieified  ruler  of  all  that  was  fairest  and  richest  in  the 
cingdoms  of  the.  earth.  There  was  no  control  to  his 
>ower,  no  limit  to  his  wealth,  no  restraint  upon  his 
)Ieasures.  And,  to  yield  himself  still  more  unre- 
lervedly  to  the  boundless  self -gratification  of  a 
r'oluptuous  luxury,  not  long  after  this  time  he  chose 
or  himself  a  home  on  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  on 
ihe  earth's  surface,  under  the  shadov  of  the  slum- 
Bering  volcano,  upon  an  enchanting  islet  in  one 
>f  the  most  softly  delicious  dimates  of  the  world. 
kVhat  came  of  it  all  t  He  was,  as  Pliny  calls  him, 
'  Trigtissimiia  ut  eonsUU  hominum"  confessedly  the 
nost  gloomy  of  mankind.  And  there,  from  this 
lome  of  his  hidden  infamies,  from  this  island  where, 
)n  a  scale  so  splendid,  he  had  tried  the  experiment 
>f  what  happiness  can  be  achieved  by  pressing  the 
ATorld's  most  absolute  authority  and  the  world's 
guiltiest  indulgences  into  the  service  of  an  exclu- 
lively  selfish  life,  he  wrote  to  his  servile  and  cor- 
iipted  senate,  "What  to  write  to  you,  conscript 
athers,  or  how  to  write,  or  what  7U>t  to  write,  may  all 
Ike  gods  and  goddesses  destroy  m«,  toorsc  than  1  fed 
\hai  they  are  daUy  destroying  me^  if  I  know."  Rarely 
lias  there  been  vouchsafed  to  the  world  a  more  over- 
Mrhelming  proof  that  its  richest  gifts  are  but  '*  fairy 
^old  that  turns  to  dust  and  dross." — Parrar, 

6143.  WOBLD,  ConoeptionB  o£  The  Atlantic 
Dcean  burst  upon  the  sight  of  the  astonished  Mako- 
ulo,  who  beheld  the  boundless  horizon  with  feelings 
)f  awe.  As  they  imagined  that  the  earth  was  a 
rreat  extended  plain,  they  remarked  afterwards, 
^  We  marched  along  with  our  father,  believing  what 
iie  ancients  had  always  told  us  was  true,  that  the 
Bvorld  has  no  end ;  but  all  at  once  the  world  said  to 
IS, '  I  am  finished ;  there  is  no  more  of  me  1 ' " — Life 
if  Livingstone. 

6144.  WORLD,  Dead  to.  The  Rev.  B.  Clough 
[in  furnishing  an  account  of  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Coke, 
if  ter  he  had  engaged  in  the  Asiatic  mission,  on  his 
voyage  to  enter  on  which  he  died)  relates  that  on 
3ne  occasion  he  presented  to  the  doctor  a  paper  not 
immediately  connected  with  that  object,  which,  how- 
3ver,  he  wished  him  to  read.  But  such  was  his 
entire  devotion  to  the  one  object  ol  his  pursuit,  that 
tie  only  replied,  "  Brother,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but 
excuse  me ;  lam  dead  to  all  things  but  Asia,** 

6146.  WOBLD,  Dead  ta  St  Bernard,  in  illus- 
^ration  of  the  desire  of  our  Lord  to  indicate  that 
;he  spiritual  life  must  not  be  disturbed  by  earthly 
-elntionships,  tells  a  striking  story  of  a  hermit  who, 
m  being  consulted  by  his  brother,  referred  him  to 


the  advice  of  another  brother  who  bad  died  some 
time  before.  **But  he  is  dead,"  said  the  other, 
with  surprise.  "  So  am  I  also/'  replied  the  hermit 
— Canon  Parrar, 

6146.  WOBLD,  for  Christ.  In  an  engagement 
some  of  Wellington's  officers  said  of  a  certain  strong- 
hold,  "It  cannot  be  taken."  '*  Cannot  1'*  replied 
the  Iron  Dukb.  Turning  to  the  instructions  which 
he  had  given,  he  found  it  ordered  that  that  point 
be  taken.  "It  can  be  taken,"  he  firmly  said,  "for 
it  is  in  my  Order-book  I"  Because  it  is  in  our 
"Order-book"  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  thia 
world  for  Ghristi  we  mean  to  do  it. 

6147.  WOBLD,  Friyolity  ol  When  Bonaparte 
put  the  Duke  d'Englilen  to  death  all  Paris  felt  so 
much  horror  at  the  event  that  the  throne  of  the 
tyrant  trembled  under  him.  A 'COunter-re volution 
was  expected,  and  would  most  pn>bably  have  taken 
place  had  not  Bonaparte  ordered  a  new  ballet  to 
be  brought  out  at  the  Opera.  The  subject  he 
pitched  on  was  "  Ossian,  or  the  Bards."  It  is  still 
recollected  in  Paris  as  perhaps  the  grandest  spectade 
that  had  ever  been  exhibited  there.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  murder  of  the  Dnke  d'finghien 
was  totally  forgotten,  and  nothing  but  tl^e  new  bcUlet 
was  talked  of. 

6148.  WOBLD,  Future  of.  I  do  not  know 
whether  any  of  my  hearers  have  ever  gone  up  from 
Riffel^urg  to  Gomer  Grat,  in  the  High  Alps,  to 
behold  the  sun  rise.  Bvery  mountain  catches  the 
light  according  to  the  height  which  the  upheaving 
forces  that  God  set  in  motion  have  given  it  First 
the  point  of  Monte  Rosa  is  kissed  by  the  morning 
beams,  blushes  for  a  moment,  and  forthwith  stands 
clear  in  the  light.  The;i  the  Bretthom,  and  the 
dome  of  Mischabel,  and  the  Matterhorn,  and  twenty 
other  grand  mountains,  embracing  the  distant  Jung 
Frau,  receive  each  in  its  turn  the  gladdening  rays, 
bask  each  for  a  brief  space,  and  then  remain  bathed 
in  sunlight  Meanwhile  the  valleys  between  lie 
down  dark  and  dismal  as  death.  But  the  light 
which  has  risen  is  the  light  of  the  morning ;  and 
these  shadows  are  even  now  lessening,  and  we  are 
sure  they  will  soon  altogether  vanish.  Sueh  is  the 
hopeful  view  I  take  of  our  world.  "  Darkness  covered 
the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people  ;  but  God's 
light  hath  broken  forth  in  the  morning,  and  to 
them  who  sat  in  darkness  a  great  light  has  arisen." 
Already  I  see  favoured  spots  illuminated  by  it ; 
Great  Britain  and  her  spreading  colonies,  and 
Prussia  extending  her  influence,  and  the  United 
States,  with  her  broad  territory  and  her  rapidly 
increasing  population,  stand  in  the  light ;  and  I  see, 
not  twenty,  but  a  hundred  points  of  light»  striking 
up  in  our  scattered  mission  stations,  in  old  conti- 
nents and  secluded  isles  and  barren  deserts,  accord- 
ing as  God's  grace  and  man's  heaven-kindled  love 
have  favoured  them.  And  much  as  I  was  enrap- 
tured with  that  grand  Alpine  scene,  and  shouted 
irrepressibly  as  I  surveyed  it,  I  am  still  more 
elevated,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  could  cry  aloud  for  joy, 
when  I  hear  of  light  advancing  from  point  to  point, 
and  penetrating  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  dark- 
ness which  we  are  sure  is  at  last  to  be  dispelled,  to 
allow  our  earth  to  stand  clear  in  the  light  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness, — M^Oosh. 

6149.  WOBLD,  history  of  man's  struggles.  If 
the  earth  could  give  up  her  seorets  our  whole  globe 
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woald  appear  a  Westminster  Abbey  laid  flat  What 
tears  have  been  shed  in  secrecy  about  the  three 
comer  trees  of  earth — the  tree  of  life,  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  and  the  tree  of  freedom-^shed,  bat 
neyer  reckoned  I — Jean  Patd  Riehtcr, 

615a  WORLD,  how  to  be  conqnered  for  Ghziit. 
I  was  telling  my  congregation  the  other  evening 
the  story  of  an  American  who  declared  he  could 
fight  the  whole  British  army ;  and  when  he  was 
aiiked  how  he  could  draw  so  lone  a  bow  as  that  he 
said,  "Why,  this  is  what  I  would  da  I  know  I 
am  the  best  swordsman  in  the  world,  so  I  will  go 
and  challenge  one  Britisher,  and  kill  him ;  then 
take  another,  and  kill ; him.  Thus,"  he  said,  "I 
only  want  time  enough,  and  I  would  kill  the 
whole  British  army."  ...  If  we  want  to  conquer 
the  world  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  rest  assured 
we  most  do  it  in  thft  Yankee's  fashion  ;  we  mutt  take 
men  one  hy  one,  and  these  ones  must  be  brought  to 
Christ,  or  otherwise  the  great  mass  must  remain 
untouched. — Spurgeon. 

6151.  WORLD,  Imafe  ct  The  traveller  in  the 
Arabian  desert  often  sees  a  wonderful  sight  A 
fair  landHcape,  or  a  noble  castle,  or  a  great  city 
seems  suddenly  to  rise  out  of  the  sand  before  his 
eyes,  and  then,  having  lasted  for  half  an  hour,  to 
pass  utterly  away.  The  mists  exhaling  from  the 
heated  sand  had  produced  this  vision.  It  is  a 
splendid  delusion ;  and  only  those  who  have  seen 
it  can  believe  how  real  as  well  as  how  beautiful  it 
appears.  Yet  while  he  is  still  gadng  and  admiring 
the  exquisite  scene  is  gone.  So  **  the  world  passetb 
away  and  the  lust  thereof.'*  Its  beauty  fades,  its 
glory  departs,  leaving  the  poor  soul  that  trusted  in 
it  without  a  home  and  without  a  hope. 

6152.  WORLD,  In,  but  not  of.  Though  he  (Sir 
Thomas  More)  lived  so  much  in  the  world  and  at 
court,  yet  his  heart  was  kept  unworldly  by  the 
singular  virtue  of  his  private  life.  If  he  enter- 
tained hiB  equals  freely,  he  also  frequently  invited 
the  poor  to  dine  and  to  sup  with  him  ;  the  more  he 
was  in  the  king's  palace,  the  more  he  resorted  to 
the  cottages  of  the  poor;  when  he  added  to  his 
house  a  library,  he  provided  also  a  house  near  his 
own  for  the  comfort  of  his  aged  neighbours ;  and 
when  most  involved  in  worldly  business  be  built 
himself  a  chapel.  He  never  entered  upon  any  fresh 
public  employment  without  an  act  of  devotion  and 
a  participation  of  the  Lord's  Supper — trusting,  as 
he  said,  more  to  the  grau  of  Ood  thui  derived  than 
to  hie  own  wU;  and  so  long  as  his  father  lived  he 
never  sat  upon  his  judgment-seat— that  seat  was 
the  Lord  Chancellor's — without  asking  his  blessing 
upon  his  knees. — Frederic  Myen,  M.A. 

6158.  WORLD,  in  Ood'i  hands.  We  all  need 
to  remember  again  and  again  Luther's  advice  to 
Melanchthon  when  he  was  too  solicitous  about 
church  affairs  in  his  age — **  Philip  Mdanehthon 
would  not  do  weU  to  attempt  the  government  of  thit 
world  any  longer"  And  that  passing  meditation 
which  we  have  on  record  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian was  very  good : — "  O  eternal  Lord  God,  if 
Thou  Thyself  shouldst  not  be  watchful,  how  ill 
would  it  be  with  Thy  world,  which  is  now  governed 
by  me,  a  miserable  hunter,  and  by  this  drunken 
and  wicked  Pope  Julius !  " — Paxton  Hood. 

'   6164.  WORLD,  Isolated  from,  for  Christ's  sake. 


When  a  lecturer  on  electricity  wants  to  show  22 
example  of  a  human  body  surchAtged  with  his  iy. 
he  places  a  person  on  a  stool  with  ^asa  Ieg&  T:m 
glass  serves  to  isolate  him  from  the  earth,  hassm 
it  will  not  conduct  the  fire — the  electric  fluid.  W*?- 
it  not  for  this,  however  much  might  be  poured  Isv. 
his  frame,  it  would  be  carried  away  by  the  eaiti 
but  when  thus  isolated  from  it  he  retains  sU  tbz 
enters  him.  Ton  see  no  fire,  yon  hear  no  fire;  kt 
you  are  told  that  it  is  pouring  into  him.  Pre^^t 
you  are  challenged  to  the  proof  '  atikrd  to  ce£> 
near,  and  hold  your  hand  dose  to  his  person.  Wbs 
you  do  so  a  spark  of  fire  shoots  out  towards  j  -: 
If  thou,  then,  wouldst  have  thj  soul  surehsf^ 
with  the  fire  of  Gk>d,  so  that  those  who  come  iir^ 
to  thee  shall  feel  some  mysterions  influence  p.- 
ceeding  out  from  thee,  thou  must  draw  nigh  to  iti 
source  of  that  fire,  to  the  throne  of  Grod  and  of  ti^ 
Lamb,  and  ehut  thytdf  out  from  the  toorld — that  0^ 
world,  which  so  swiftly  steals  oar  fire  away.— ^'n 
Wm.  Arthur. 

6165.  WORLD,  its  instability.  Qaeen  Elia- 
beth  once  said  to  a  courtier,  "They  pass  best  ot? 
the  world  who  trip  over  it  quickly  ;  for  it  is  bd  a 
bog;  if  we  stop  we  sink." 

6156.  WORLD,  Love  of.  Dr.  Justus  Jonas  i-U 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  of  a  noble  and  powerful  Missis 
who  above  all  things  occupied  himself  in  amsB:!C 
gold  and  silver,  and  was  so  buried  in  darkness  th£ 
he  gave  no  heed  to  the  five  books  of  Moses,  and  hd 
even  said  to  Duke  John  Frederic,  who  was  discoc^ 
ing  with  him  upon  the  gospel,  "  Sir,  the  gotpd  ja« 
no  iniemt,"  "Have  you  no  grains f"  inter;»fi 
Luther ;  and  then  told  this  fable : — "  A  lion,  nak- 
ing  a  great  feast,  invited  all  the  beasts,  and  vc: 
them  some  swine.  When  all  manner  of  dainty 
were  set  before  the  guests,  the  swine  asked,  '  Hn? 
you  no  grains  t ' "  "  Even  so,*'  continued  the  Docts:, 
"  even  so,  in  these  days,  it  is  with  our  epicnreacs: 
we  preachers  set  before  them,  in  our  churches,  the 
most  dainty  and  costly  dishes,  as  everlasting  saln- 
tion,  the  remission  of  sins,  and  God's  grace ;  bs: 
thev,  like  swine,  turn  up  their  snouts,  and  ask  is 
guilders :  offer  a  cow  nutmeg,  and  she  will  rejec: 
it  for  old  hay.  This  reminds  me  of  the  atisver  4 
certain  parishioners  to  their  minister,  Ambrose  £■ 
He  had  been  earnestly  exhorting  them  to  come  acd 
listen  to  the  Word  of  Ood  *  Well,'  said  they,  'if 
you  will  tap  a  good  barrel  of  beer  for  us  well  come 
with  all  our  hearts  and  hear  you.'  The  gospel  si 
Wittenberg  is  like  unto  the  rain  which,  falUng  npca 
a  river,  produces  little  effect ;  but  descending  npoa 
a  dry,  thirsty  soil,  renden  it  fertile." — ^Oktrt 
TahU  Talk, 

6167.  WORLD,  Lots  o£  "  Ood  so  loved  the 
world  "-'that's  you  and  me. — Baldwin  Aown, 

6168.  WORLD,  Love  ol  A  dervish  once  vent 
into  a  confectioner's  shop.  The  confectioner,  to 
honour  him,  poured  some  honey  into  a  dish  hefore 
him.  Immediately  a  swarm  of  flies  settled,  as  wis 
their  wont,  upon  the  honey ;  some  upon  the  edge  of 
the  dish,  but  the  greater  number  in  the  middle. 
The  confectioner  then  took  up  a  whisk  to  drive  them 
off,  when  those  upon  the  side  flew  away  with  ease, 
but  the  others  were  prevented  from  rising,  tbe 
honey  dlinging  to  their  wings,  and  were  involred 
in  ruin.  Ae  dervish  notio^  this^  and  remarked, 
"That  honey-dish  is  like  the  world,  and  the  hcaej 
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like  its  pleamireiL  Those  who  enjoy  them  with  < 
moderation  and  oontentmenty' when  the  whisk  of 
death  approaches,  not  having  their  hearts  filled  with 
the  love  of  them,  can  with  ease  escape  its  snare ; 
while  all  who,  like  the  foolish  flies,  have  given 
themselves  wholly  to  their  sweetness  will  meet  with 
destruction." — Prom  the  Hindustani. 

6169.  WORLD,  not  complete.  It  has  been 
claimed  by  some  that  they  could  have  made  a  better 
universe.  An  audacious  critic  has  asserted  that  he 
could  have  done  this  very  thing,  made  a  better 
world,  as  La  Place  said  he  could  have  constructed 
a  better  planetary  system.  When  asked  how  he 
would  alter  the  present  order  he  replied,  "  I  should 
make  health  catching  instead  of  disease"— a  very 
bright  answer,  but  its  wit  is  not  so  great  as  its 
apparent  wisdom. — Theodore  T.  Hunger, 

6160.  WORLD,  not  to  be  nnnotloed  by  man. 
An  artificer  takes  it  ill  if,  when  he  hath  finished 
some  curious  piece  of  work  and  set  it  forth  to  be 
seen,  as  Apelles  was  wont  to  do,  men  slight  it  and 
taJce  no  notice  of  hit  hnndivork.  And  is  there  not 
a  woe  to  such  stupid  persons  as  "regard  not  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  neither  consider  the  operation  of 
His  hands  ? "  "  Atino  quispiam  narrabat  fabvlam,  at 
iUe  movehat  auree  "  is  a  proverb  among  the  Greeks. 
Christ  was  by  at  the  creation,  and  rejoiced  ;  angels 
also  were  at  the  doing  of  a  great  deal,  and  were  rapt 
with  admiration.  Shall  they  shout  for  joy  and  we 
be  silent? — 7\npp. 

6161.  WORLD,  Opinions  of,  how  obtained.  Billy 
Bray,  the  Cornish  preacher,  was  once  amongst  a 
number  of  people  who  were  saying  hard  things  about 
the  world,  and  they  appealed  to  him  for  his  testi- 
mony. Billy  did  not  care  to  answer,  and  quietly 
said,  **  I  doon't  noo  much  aboot  it,  friends."  Ths 
was  not  considered  satisfactory,  and  they  pressed 
the  quaint  and  joyous  man  of  Qod  for  further  words. 
'  Traise  the  Lord,"  said  Billy ;  *'it's  true  I  doon't 
noo  much  aboot  it.  I  ain't  a-ben  a- down  there  this 
twelve  years."  The  old  man  lived  in  the  presence 
of  the  King. 

6162.  WORLD,  PleasnreB  of,  short-liTod.  The 
Persians,  when  they  obtained  a  victory,  selected  the 
noblest  slave  and  made  him  king  for  three  days ; 
;lothed  him  with  royal  robes  and  ministered  to  him 
ill  tlie  pleasures  he  could  choose ;  but  at  the  end  of 
lUhe  was  to  die  SM  tk  sacrifice  to  mirth  and  folly. 
So  the  peasures  of  the  world  are  short-lived. — 
Buck. 

6163.  WORLD,  FroTidential  goyemment  of. 
[  happened  to  remark  to  a  stranger  who  was  sit- 
Ang  next  me  at  a  taiUe  d'h6te  at  Rndolstadt,  in 
rhuringiay  that  I  feared  the  rains  must  have  been 
Icing  a  great  deal  of  mischiet  He  turned  out  to 
3e  a  scientific  man  from  Berlin,  and  replied,  "I 
thould  think  they  were  much  needed  to  replenish 
;he  springs,  after  three  years  of  drought."  I  immedi- 
ately felt  that  I  had  made  an  idle  and  thoughtless 
ipeech. — Sir  Chariet  LyeU  (to  SingsUy). 

6164.  WORLD,  Regard  oL  Francis  the  First 
was  accustomed  to  say,  that  when  the  nobles  of  his 
dngdom  came  to  court  they  were  received  by  the 
ivorid  as  so  many  little  kingt ;  that  the  day  after 
hey  were  only  beheld  as  so  tdbxij  prineea ;  but  on 
be  third  day  they  were  merely  considered  as  so 


many  gentlemen,  and  were  confounded  among  the 
crowd  of  courtiers. — /.  D^Itradi. 

6165.  WORLD,  Rnle  of.  The  noble  authoress  of 
the  "New  and  Heavenly  Horizons"  tells  us,  in  one 
of  her  later  books,  how  that  one  day  she  found  a  lamb 
lying  in  bleating  helplessness  by  the  dusty  roadside, 
while  the  shepherd  and  the  other  sheep  were  already 
some  distance  in  advance;  She  had  compassion  on 
the  poor  animal,  and  carried  it  with  her  until  she 
overtook  the  flock.  The  mother  ewe  had  all  along 
been  answering  the  bleatings  of  her  offspring,  and 
now  turned  eagerly  to  receive  it ;  but  the  shepherd 
rudely  drove  her  back.  "It  can't  keep  up,"  ho 
said,  "and  must  be  left  behind."  Such  is  the 
world's  hard  rule. 

6166.  WORLD,  to  be  conquered.  Crates  threw 
his  gold  into  the  sea,  saying,  "  /  vnll  deetroy  thee, 
lest  thou  destroy  me/"  If  men  do  not  put  the  love 
of  the  world  to  death,  the  love  of  the  world  will 
put  them  to  death. —  Venning. 

6167.  WORLD,  Upward  progresa  in.  The  work 
of  redemption  may,  I  repeat,  be  the  work  of  God's 
Sabbath-day.  What  I  ask,  viewed  as  a  whole,  is 
the  prominent  characteristic  of  geologic  history,  or 
of  that  corresponding  history  of  creation  which 
forms  the  grandly  fashioned  vestibule  of  the  sacred 
volume  ?  Of  both  alike  the  leading  characteristic  it. 
progrett.  In  both  alike  do  we  find  an  upward 
progress  from  dead  matter  to  the  humbler  forms 
of  vitality,  and  from  thence  to  the  higher.  .  .  . 
The  creative  fiat  went  forth,  and  dead  matter  came 
into  existence.  The  creative  fiat  went  forth,  and 
plants,  with  the  lower  animal  forms,  came  into 
existence.  The  creative  fiat  went  forth,  and  the 
mammiferous  animals — cattle  and  beasts  of  the 
earth — came  into  existence.  And  finally,  last  in 
the  series,  the  creative  fiat  went  forth,  and  respon- 
sible, immortal  man  came  into  existence.  .  .  , 
The  long-ascending  line  from  dead  matter  to  man 
has  been  a  progrett  Qodwardt^  not  an  asymptotical 
progress,  but  destined  from  the  beginning  to  furnish 
a  point  of  union ; — and  occupying  that  point  as  true 
God  and  true  man.  Creator  and  created,  we  recognise 
the  adorable  Monarch  pf  all  the  Future  ! — Hugh 
MiUer. 

616&  WORLD,  VastnoBS  of.  A  student  of 
Erfurt,  desiring  to  see  Nuremberg,  departed  with 
a  friend  on  a  journey  thither.  Before  they  had 
walked  half  a  mile  he  asked  his  companion  whether 
they  should  soon  get  to  Nuremberg,  and  was  an- 
swered, "'TIs  scarce  likely,  since  we  have  only 
just  left  Erfurt."  Having  repeated  the  question 
another  half  mile  farther  on,  and  getting  the  same 
answer,  he  said,  "Let's  give  up  the  journey,  and 
go  back,  since  the  world  is  so  vast!" — Luther* t 
Table  Talk 

6169.  WORLD,  wide  enough  for  alL  A  dmmmer 
who  formed  one  of  Whitefield's  open-air  congre- 
gation determined  to  drown  the  preacher's  voice  by 
beating  his  drum  violently.  Whitefield  attempted 
to  hold  his  own,  and  raised  his  voice  to  a  very  high 
pitch ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  He  then  addressed 
the  drummer  personally  in  a  happy  speech. 
"Friend,"  he  said,  "you  and  I  serve  the  two 
greatest  masters  existing,  but  in  different  callings 
— you  beat  up  volunteers  for  King  George,  and  I 
for  the  Lord  Jesus.  Let  us  not  interrupt  each 
other.    The  world  it  wide  enough  for  both,  and  we 
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m.ay  gel  reemits  In  abundance." — Cfleddone^t  Life 
cf  WhiUffidd. 

6170.  WORLD,  without  CbiUtiADi.  An  infidel 
young  lawyer,  going  to  the  West  to  settle  for  life, 
made  it  his  boMt  that  he  "  would  locate  in  some 
place  where  there  were  no  churches,  Sunday 'Schools, 
or  Bibles."  He  found  a  place  which  substantially 
met  his  conditions.  But  before  the  year  was  out 
he  wrote  to  a  former  classmate,  a  young  minister, 
begging  him  to  come  out  and  bring  plenty  of  Bibles, 
and  begin  preaching,  and  start  a  Sunday-school,  for, 
he  said,  be  had  '*  become  convinced  that  a  place 
without  Christians,  and  Sabbaths,  and  churches, 
and  Bibles  wu  too  much  like  h^for  any  living  man 
to  tkty  f'n." 

6171.  W0BLDLINE88,  AttraeUcnui  of:  Nearly 
all  can  recall  that  favourite  fiction  of  their  childhood, 
the  voyage  of  Sindbad  the  sailor  into  the  Indian 
Sea.  They  will  remember  that  magnetic  rock  that 
rose  from  the  surface  of  the  placid  waters.  Silently 
Sindbad's  vessel  was  attracted  towards  it ;  silently 
the  bolts  were  drawn  out  of  the  ship's  side,  one  by 
one,  through  the  subtle  attraction  of  that  magnetic 
rock.  And  when  the  fated  vessel  drew  so  near  that 
every  bolt  and  damp  was  unloosed,  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  bulwark,  mast,  and  spars  tumbled  into  ruin 
on  the  sea,  and  the  sleeping  sailors  awoke  to  their 
drowning  agonies.  So  stands  the  magnetic  rock  of 
worldlinesa  athwart  the  Christian's  path.  Its  attrac- 
tion is  subtle,  silent,  slow,  but  fearfully  powerful 
on  every  soul  that  floats  within  its  range.  Under 
its  enchanting  spell  bolt  after  bolt  of  good  resolu- 
tion, clamp  after  clamp  of  Christian  obligation,  are 
Ktealthily  drawn  out.  What  matters  it  how  long  or 
how  fair  has  been  the  man's  profession  of  religion, 
or  how  flauntingly  the  flag  of  his  orthodoxy  floats 
from  the  masth^  ?  Let  sudden  temptation  smite 
the  unbolted  professor,  and  in  an  hour  he  is  a  wreck. 
He  cannot  hold  together  in  a  tempest  of  trial,  he 
cannot  go  out  on  any  cruise  of  Christian  service, 
because  he  is  no  longer  held  together  by  a  divine 
principle  within.  It  has  been  drawn  out  of  him 
by  that  mighty  loadstone  of  attraction,  a  sinful, 
godless,  self-pampering,  ChrLst-rejecti«g  world. — 
OugUr. 

6172.  W0BLDLINEB8,  Danger  of,  illustrated. 
I  once  saw  a  picture  of  an  artist  sitting  on  a  rock 
in  the  ocean,  which  had  been  left  ^re  by  the 
retreating  tide.  TherQ  he  sat,  sketching  on  his 
canvas  the  beautiful  scenery  around  him,  sky  and 
wave  and  sea,  all  unconscious  that  the  tide  had 
turned,  had  cut  him  off  from  the  shore,  and  was 
rapidly  covering  the  rock  on  which  be  sat  The 
tempest,  the  waves,  the  rising  sea  were  forgotten, 
so  absorbed  was  be  in  his  picture ;  nor  did  he  hear 
his  friends  calling  to  him  from  the  shore. 

617S.  WOBLDUHESS,  iti  Uinding  Influence. 
Suppose  I  were  shut  up  within  a  round-tower, 
whose  massive  wall  had  in  some  time  of  trouble 
been  pierced  here  and  there  for  musketry  ;  suppose, 
further,  that  by  choice  or  necessity  I  am  whirled 
rapidly  and  incessantly  round  its  inner  droum- 
ferenoe,  will  I  appreciate  the  beauties  of  the  sur- 
rounding landscape  or  recoenisc  the  features  of  the 
men  who  labour  in  the  field  below,  f  I  will  not  1 
Why  7  Are  there  not  openings  in  the  wall  which 
I  pass  at  every  circuit?  Yes ;  but  the  eye,  set  for 
objects  near,  has  not  time  to  adjust  itself  to  objects 


at  a  distance  until  it  has  passed  the  openings ;  isd 
so  the  result  is  the  same  as  if  it  ware  a  dad  ml 
all  round.  Behold  the  cirde  of  human  life !  of  tb 
earth,  earthy  it  is,  almost  throu^oat  its  wbak» 
circumference.  A  dead  wall,  very  near  and  Terr 
thick,  obstructs  the  view.  Here  and  there,  oa  1 
Sabbath  or  other  season  of  seriousness^  a  slit  is  kft 
open  in  its  side.  Heaven  might  be  seen  tbzo^'h 
these ;  but,  alas  !  the  eye  which  is  balxtosllTst 
for  the  earthly  cannot^  during  macb.  momesUir 
glimpses,  adjust  itself  to  higher  things.  Usks 
you  pause  and  look  steadfastly,  yon  will  see  neitbs 
clouds  nor  sunshine  through  these  openings  ortiM 
distant  sky.  So  long  has  the  sonl  looked  npos  t:z 
world,  and  so  firmly  is  the  world's  picture  tai 
in  its  eye,  that  when  it  is  turned  for  a  moiwst 
heavenward  it  feels  only  a  quiver  of  inaiticala^r 
light,  and  retains  no  distinct  impression  of  tb 
things  that  are  unseen  and  eternal.-^  fF.  AmaL 

6174.  WOBLDUHESS,  Hotto  of.  Alexisdif 
came  to  Anchiala,  built  by  SardanapalusL  Hiatoob 
was  still  to  be  seen  in  that  dty,  with  this  ioscrp- 
tion  : — **  Sardanapalus  built  AnchiaUt  and  Tazsa 
in  one  day  :  Oo,  paseenger,  eat  and  drink  and  rejoia 
for  the  rett  u  notkiiig" — Little*e  Historical  LigkU. 

617B.  W0BU)LniE88,  Beward  o£  It  is  saii 
the  Duke  d'Alva  starved  his  prisoners  after  he  kvi 
given  them  quarter,  saying,  *' Though  I  promiafi 
your  lives,  I  promised  not  to  find  yon  meat.'*  Tbis 
in  the  same  manner  doth  the  world  deoeire  is 
votaries  in  the  end. — Buck. 

6176.  WOBLDLINO,  State  ol  A  Chinese  vifs 
was  one  day  seen  by  a  missionary  to  enter  a  tempk 
In  her  hands  were  some  humble  offerings,  such  a 
a  twig,  or  rice,  for  propitiating  the  poor  blind  deU}. 
There  he  stood,  some  forty  feet  high,  blackened  aed 
begrimed  with  the  smoke  of  incense,  for  huudn^ 
of  years.  She  presented  her  petition  ;  she  called 
upon  the  idol  to  protect  and  return  in  safety  ba 
husband,  then  on  the  sea  in  a  storm.  A  few  weeks 
after  the  missionary  was  there,  and  saw  the  bush 
female  enter  the  temple  in  a  rage.  She  stood  be- 
fore the  grim  idol  and  cursed  it  for  being  so  blind 
so  deaf,  so  helpless  as  to  let  her  husband  perish! 
Yes,  the  wailing  widow  of  heathen  life  only  et^od 
the  sad  complaints  of  millions  in  Christian  laodi. 
They  found  their  hopes  and  build  their  plasa  « 
just  such  baseless,  blind,  deaf  gods  as  this  hnmlk 
dweller  in  darkness.  The  worldling  ever  prajs  to 
a  god  that  is  deaf  and  blind  ! — Van  Daren. 

6177.  WOBU)LINa,  when  satisfied.  <*  When  I 
was  a  lad,"  says  one,  **an  old  gentleman  took  aose 
trouble  to  teach  me  some  lltUe  knowledge  of  tbe 
world.  With  this  view,  I  remember,  he  once  asked 
me  %DKen  a  man  wu  rich  enougK  I  replied,  *  Wbes 
he  has  a  thousand  pounds.'  He  said,  *No.'  'Ttro 
thousand  f '  •  No.^  *  Ten  thousand  ?  '  *  No.' 
•Twenty  thousand?'  'Na*  'A  hundred  thou- 
sand ? '  which  I  thought  would  settle  the  businesa ; 
but  he  still  continuing  to  say,  'Na'  I  gave  it  up. 
and  confessed  I  could  not  tell,  but  begged  he  wonld 
inform  me.  He  gravely  said, '  When  he  has  a  litUe 
more  than  he  has,  and  that  ia  never  / ' " 

6176.  WOBLBLINaS,  Not  at  home  With.  Whes 
Isocrates,  dining  with  the  King  of  Cyprus,  wn 
asked  why  he  did  not  mix  in  the  discourse  of  tl>^ 
company,  he  replied,  "What  is  ieaoonable  I  do  usi 
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mow,  and  what  I  know  is  not  seaaonaUe." — Soraee 

6179.  W0BLDLIN08,  Treasures  ofl  There  is  a 
able  of  a  covetous  man  who  chanced  to  find  his  way 
ne  moonlight  night  into  a  fairy's  palace.  There  he 
aw  bars,  apparently  of  solid  gold,  strewed  on  every 
ide ;  and  he  was  permitted  to  take  away  as  many 
A  be  could  carry.  In  the  morning,  when  the  sun 
080  on  his  imsiginaxy  treasure,  borne  home  with 

0  much  toil,  behold  1  there  was  only  a  bundle  of 
ticks,  and  invinible  beings  filled  the  air  around 
iim  with  scornful  laughter. 

6180.  WORLDLY  honours,  Bight  estimate  of. 
^hen  he  (Cato)  was  asked  one  day  why  no  statues 
lad  been  erected  to  him,  when  Rome  was  crowded 
with  so  many  others,  "  I  had  much  rather,*'  said  he, 
'people  should  inquire  why  I  have  none  than  why 
[  have  any." — JioUin» 

6181.  WORLDLY  honours,  Tme  estimate  of. 
)ne  day,  when  I  saw  the  King  (Henry  VIIL)  walking 
vith  him  for  an  hour,  holding  his  arm  about  his  neck, 

1  rejoiced,  and  said  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  how  happv 
le  was  whom  the  King  so  familiarly  entertained^ 
IS  I  bad  never  seen  any  one  before,  except  Cardinal 
IVolsey.  "  I  thank  our  Lord,  son,"  said  he,  "  I  find 
Sis  Grace  my  very  good  lord  indeed,  and  I  believe 
le  dutb  as  singularly  favour  me  as  any  other  sub- 
ect  within  this  realm ;  howbeit,  son  Roper,  I  may 
;ell  thee  I  have  no  cause  to  be  proud  thereof ;  for 
f  know  that  if  my  head  ioould  win  him  a  eatUe  in 
France,  it  should  not  fail  to  ga" — Roper, 

6182.  WORLDLY  pnisnits,  vnsatisflying.  The 
:hildren  of  the  Samians  insulted  Homer,  because, 
laid  they,  Homer  obstructed  the  highways  of  the 
slands  by  singing  poetry  before  the  houses.  I  am 
lot  Homer ;  but  my  critics  are  more  severe  than 
be  Samians.  Upon  these  pages  where  they  reproach 
ne  for  heaping  piles  of  vanity  it  is  not  ink  you 
"ead  ;  no,  believe  me  it  is  not ;  but  the  sweat  of  my 
)row.  It  is  not  my  name  I  seek  to  magnify,  but 
he  pledge  of  those  who  have  no  estate  and  no  exist- 
ence save  that  name.  My  name !— ah  1  I  know  as 
veil  as  you  do  what  that  name  is  worth,  and  what 
viU.  be  its  fate.  I  would,  with  all  my  heart  (God 
I  my  witness),  that  name  had  never  been  uttered. 

would  give  all  that  may  yet  remain  to  me  of  life 
I  it  were  entirely  buried,  with  him  who  bears  it,  in 
he  silence  of  the  tomb — noiselessly  borne  to  the 
raveyard  there,  forgotten  here.  Life  to  me  now 
i  as  nothing  worth.  What  have  I  now,  I  pray,  to 
egret  in  life  t  Have  I  not  seen  all  my  thoughts 
erish  before  me  t  Do  I  design  again  to  sing  in 
ife,  with  an  extinguished  voice,  strophes  which 
rould  end  in  sobs!  Have  I  taste  for  returning 
ato  those  political  struggles  which,  were  they  even 
pened  again,  would  no  longer  recognise  my  posthn- 
lous  accents?  Have  I  any  firm  hope  in  those 
orms  of  government  which  the  people  abandon 
fith  as  much  fickleness  as  they  adopted  themt 
Lm  I  so  insane  as  to  believe  that  I  shall  cast,  or 
bat  I  shall  sculpture — I  alone — ^in  bronze  or  marble, 

colossal  statue  of  the  human  race,  when  Grod  has 
iven,  wherewith  to  do  so,  but  sand  and  day  to  the 
reatest  of  sculptors  t  Of  what  use  is  life  when  one 
an  contemplate  nothing  but  the  ruins  of  those 
bings  which  are  recorded  in  his  mindt  Happy 
!ie  men  who  die  at  their  work,  struck  down  by  the 
evolutions  in  which  they  were  engaged.    Death  is 


their  punishment — ^ay,  but  it  is  their  refuge  f— 
Lamartine. 

6188.  WORLDLY  success,  Uncertainty  in.  Some 
years'  ago  a  man  wrote : — "  I  called  on  a  friend, 
a  great  antiquary,  a  gentleman  always  referred  to 
in  all  matters  relating  to  the  city  of  Boston,  and 
he  told  me  that  in  the  year  1800  he  took  a  memo- 
randum of  every  person  on  Long  Wharf ;  and  that 
in  1840,  which  is  as  long  as  a  merchant  continues 
in  business,  only  five  in  one  hundred  remained. 
They  had  all  in  that  time  failed,  or  died  destitute 
of  property. — Talmage, 

6184.  WORLDS,  more  than  one  inhabited. 
The  Creator  of  the  solar  system,  launched  into  an 
orbit  of  immeasurable  drcnit,  and  wheeling  through 
ether  with  the  velodty  of  nearly  five  miles  in  a 
second  (but  without  inhabitants  other  than  those  on 
the  earth),  may  have  some  reseml^nce  to  a  mighty 
autocrat,  who  should  establish  a  railway  round  the 
coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia^  and  place  upon  it  an 
enormous  train  of  first-class  carriages,  impelled  year 
after  year  by  tremendous  steam-power,  while  there 
was  but  a  philosopher  and  a  culprit  in  an  humble' 
van,  attended  by  hundreds  of  unoccupied  carriages 
and  empty  trucks  ! — Sir  David  Brewster. 

6185.  WORSHIP,  Attendance  at.  Mr.  Joel  Bar- 
low,  of  Hartford,  in  New  England  (author  of  the 
"  Advice  to  Privileged  Orders"'),  meeting  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Strong,  of  the  same  place,  one  4^y,  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  publish  the  set  of  sermons  he  had 
so  long  promised  the  world.  '*  There  is  one  sub- 
ject," replied  Mr.  Strong,  "  I  cannot  get  master  of.** 
"  What  is  that  ?  "  said  Mr.  Barlow.  *  *  To  reconcile 
the  profession  of  the  Christian  religion  iritA,  non" 
attendance  on  public  worthip," 

6186.  WORSHIP,  Carelessness  about.  Camp- 
bell is  a  good  man,  a  pious  man.  I  am  afndd  ne 
has  not  hem  in  the  inside  of  a  church  for  many  years, 
but  he  never  passes  a  church  without  pulling  off  his 
hat  This  shows  that  he  has  good  principles. — 
Dr,  Johnson. 

6187.  WORSHIP,  Claims  of.  The  building  com- 
mittee of  a  church  called  upon  a  wealthy  member 
of  the  congregation,  solidting  a  subscription  toward 
a  new  house  of  Worship.  The  sum  he  subscribed 
disappointed  them,  and  they  told  him  so,  at  the 
same  time  intimating  that  Mr.  Jinks  had  given 
double  the  amount.  "  So  he  should,"  said  the  wily 
gentleman  ;  "  he  goes  to  church  twice  as  muoh  as 
Ida" 

6188.  WORSHIP,  Disturbers  of.  An  American 
divine,  being  annoyed  by  some  irreligious  youths 
in  the  time  of  service  in  church,  made  a  pause, 
and  then,  addressing  himself  to  the  oongregation 
generally,  said,  "Some  years  ago  I  learnt  a  very 
salutary  lesson.  A  young  man  in  my  congregation 
misbehaved  so  seriously  that  I  stopped  in  the  midst 
of  my  sermon  and  sharply  rebuked  him.  When  I 
went  into  the  vestry  afterwards  my  deacons  told 
me  I  had  made  a  sad  mistake,  for  the  young  man 
I  had  been  reproving  was  an  idiot.  Ever  since 
then,"  continued  the  preacher,  "  I  have  been  very 
cautious  in  rebuking  the  disturbers  of  religious 
worship,  lest  I  should  commit  the  same  mistake." 
The  effect  was  dedsive.~TF.  Antliff,  D,D. 

6189.  WORSHIP,  Drowsiness  in.    When  we  are 
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drowsy  in  the  worship  of  Grod  we  should  pny  m  a 
good  Christian  cmoe  did,  **  The  Lord  deliver  me  from 
this  sleepy  devil  1 " — MaUkew  Henry. 

6190.  W0B8HIP,  Ood  and  man  in.    A  Greek 

author  tells  us  there  was  an  ancient  temple,  at  the 
entrance  of  which  there  was  a  mirror  of  such  a 
nature  that  when  the  worshipper  entered  it  cast 
on  him  the  likeness  of  the  god  he  worshipped. — 
R.  Smith, 

619L  W0B8HIP,  Idaas  of.  The  Dowager- 
Duchess  of  Richmond  went  one  Sunday  with  her 
daughter  to  the  Chapel-Royal  at  St  James's,  but 
being  late,  they  could  find  no  places.  After  looking 
about  some  time,  and  seeing  the  case  was  hopeless, 
she  said  to  her  daughter,  '*  Come  away,  Louisa ; 
at  any  rate,  we  have  done  the  eivU  thing." — Raikei 
Diary, 

619X  W0B8HIP,  Inoongnitloa  in.  When  I 
was  a  young  friar  at  Erfurt,  and  had  to  go  out  into 
the  tillages  for  puddings  and  cheeses,  I  once  came 
to  a  little  town  where  I  held  Mass.  Now,  when 
I  had  put  on  my  vestments  and  trimmings  and 
approached  the  altar,  the  clerk  or  sexton  of  the 
church  began  merrily  to  strike  upon  the  lute  the 
Kyri  eUuon  ;  whereat  I,  who  scarcely  could  forbear 
laughing,  was  constrained  to  direct  and  tune  my 
OlSriok  in  excdtit,  according  to  his  Kyri  deiMon. — 
Luiher, 

6195.  W0E8HIP,  in  heathen  landa.  The  Sab- 
bath here  (Sandwich  Islands)  is  a  most  interesting 
day  to  the  Christian  and  missionary.  The  number 
of  decently  dressed  heathens  who  flock  to  the  humble 
temple  of  the  onlv  true  God;  the  attention  and 
seriousness  with  which  many  of  them  listen  to  the 
words  of  eternal  life,  proclaimed  in  their  own  lan- 
guage bv  the  ambassadors  of  Jesus  Christ;  the 
praises  of  Jehovah  chanted  in  this  untutored  tongue 
necessarily  produce  a  lively  and  joyful  impression 
on  the  pious  mind.  Of  this  I  saw  a  pleasing  instance 
only  two  Sabbaths  since.  An  officer  from  one  of 
the  ships  in  port — a  serious  young  man»spent  the 
interval  between  the  English  and  native  services 
with  me  at  the  Mission-House.  As  the  congregation 
began  to  assemble  he  accompanied  me  to  the  door 
of  the  chapel,  intending  to  take  leave  when  the 
exercises  should  begin,  as  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  language,  and  had  been  already  longer 
from  his  ship  than  he  designed  ;  but  after  standing 
'a  few  minutes,  and  seeing  hundreds  of  natives 
assembling  quietly  and  seriously  from  various  direc- 
tions,  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  while  tears  glistened 
in  his  eye,  '*  No  / — iki$  it  too  muck  ;  /  cannot  go  till 
I  wortkip  uriih  these  heathen  I " — Stewart, 

6194.  WORSHIP,  Neceiiity  ot  When  Felix,  the 
youthful  martyr  of  Abitina,  having  confessed  him- 
self a  Christian,  was  asked  whether  he  had  attended 
meetings,  he  replied,  with  an  explosion  of  soom, 
"Aeifa  Ohrittian  could  live  toithout  the  LorcCe  ordi- 
nance. ** — RendaU, 

6196.  WORSHIP,  not  forgotten.  Dr.  Guthrie  tells 
of  a  poor  woman  who  dwelt  in  one  of  the  darkest 
and  most  wretched  quarters  of  Edinburgh.  Away 
from  her  native  home,  and  without  one  earthly 
friend,  she  had  floated  there,  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land,  to  sink  into  the  most  abject  poverty ;  her 
condition  but  one  degree  better  than  our  Saviour's 
—in  common  with  the  fox,  she  had  a  hole  to  lay  her 


head  in.  Tet,  although  poor  and  oat wazdiy  wretched, 
she  was  a  child  of  God,  one  of  the  jew^  which,  if 
sought  for,  we  should  sometimes  find  in  dust-be^ 
With  a  bashfulness  not  nnnatund,  she  had  sbr^ix 
from  exposing  her  poverty  to  the  stare  of  weQ-nsosi 
congregations,  resorting  on  Sabbath-daja  to  t> 
well— appropriate  place — ^where  a  pioos  man  9i« 
wont  to  pr^bch  to  ragged  outcasts,  crying  in  £^ 
name  of  Jesus,  **  If  any  man  thirsty  let  him  csmif 
unto  me  and  drink."  In  ignoranoa  of  this,  aai 
supposing  that  she  was  living,  like  the  mass  arpia: 
her,  in  careless  neglect  of  her  scaly  Dn  Gutkif 
began  to  warn  her ;  bat  she  intermpted  him,  ss: 
drawing  herself  up  with  an  air  of  hamble  di^ci:; 
and  half  offended,  said,  "  Sir,  I  worship  mt  the  «%L 
and  am  sure  that  if  we  are  true  belicTers  in  Jtsesa, 
and  love  Him,  and  try  to  follow  Him,  -we  shall  nsva 
be  asked  at  the  judgment-day, '  Where  did  fou  10a'- 
thip  t  *  "--CUrical  Library,      " 

€199.   WORSHIP,  not  to  be  enforoed.    Ti^ 

magistrates  (among  the  New  England  Puriiesj- 
insisted  on  the  presence  of  every  nuui  at  pcbJ: 
worship.  Roger  Williams  reprobated  the  law ;  tb: 
worst  statute  in  the  English  code  was  that  wh^ 
did  but  enforce  attendance  upon  the  parish  churcc. 
"  An  unbelieving  soul  is  dead  in  sin ;  '*  each  wss  hu 
argument ;  and  to  force  the  indifferent  from  sse 
worship  to  another  "was  like  ehifting  a  dtadwu 
into  several  changes  of  appard.*' — LiUle's  Hiaioheb 
Lights, 

6197.  W0B8HIP,  Preparing  for.  When  tbf 
Orientals  go  to  their  sacred  festivals  they  always  pi 
on  their  hutjeicds.  Not  to  appear  before  the  goes 
in  such  a  way  they  consider  would  be  disgracelal  t? 
themselves  and  displeasing  to  the  deities.  A  penoa 
whose  clothes  or  jewels  are  indifferent  will  bonti* 
of  his  richer  neighbours ;  and  nothing  is  mofe 
common  than  to  see  poor  people  standing  befan 
the  temples  or  engaged  in  sacred  ceremonies  vdl 
adorned  with  jewels.  The  almost  pauper  bride  x 
bridegroom  at  a  marriage  may  often  be  seen  decked 
with  gems  of  the  most  costly  kind,  which  have  bees 
borrowed  for  the  occasion.  It  fully  aooords»  thae- 
fore,  with  the  idea  of  what  is  due  at  a  sacred  or 
social  feast  to  be  thus  adorned  in  their  best  attire. 

6198.  WORSHIP,  SoofBng  at  WhenPedenwu 
a  prisoner  in  the  Bass,  one  Sabbath  morning,  beiog 
engaged  in  the  public  worship  of  God,  a  yousf 
woman  came  to  the  chamber-door  "mocking  wHk 
loud  laughter."  He  said,  *'Poor  thins !  thou  mockest 
and  laughest  at  the  worship  of  God  ;  bat  ere  loi^ 
God  wiU  work  such  a  sudden  surprising  judgment 
on  thee  that  shall  stay  thy  laughing,  and  ttiou  ahalt 
not  escape  it"  Very  shortly  thereafter,  as  she  wv 
walking  upon  the  rock,  there  came  a  blast  of  wind 
that  swept  her  into  the  sea,  and  she  was  lost— 
Martyrs  of  the  Bass  Rock, 

6199.  WORSHIP,  nnder  difBonltiei.  It  is  well 
known  that  down  to  the  time  of  the  French  Bevola- 
tion  the  Protestants  were  not  tolerated  in  Pranoe. 
An  account  of  them  in  that  country,  from  the  year 
1681  to  the  present  time,  is  a  desideratum  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  Christ  This  gives  addi- 
tional value  to  the  following  anecdote : — A  French 
officer,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  who  is  still  living  (in  1784),  was  some  3'eara  sgo 
in  quarters  at  a  town  in  the  south  of  Franca.  He 
lodged  in  the  house  of  two  aged,  peaceable  penoni 
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4>f  the  Catholio  religion.  At  night,  when  ail  the 
family  were  at  rest,  the  ofBcer  strewed  the  way, 
leading  from  the  houae-door  np  two  pairs  of  stairs, 
to  his  own  room,  and  the  room  itself,  thick  with 
sand.  About  midnight  the  communicants  assembled. 
They  came  in  one  by  one,  all  without  shoes,  pre- 
serving the  utmost  silence,  while  they  manifested 
the  most  fervid  devotion.  The  room  and  the  table 
were  made  ready  for  the  sacred  transaction;  and 
the  room  was  soon  filled  with  this  pious  people, 
among  whom  were  many  persons  of  rank  and  afflu- 
once.  With  their  heads  bowed,  and  the  most 
affecting  humility  and  fervency,  they  entered  on  the 
instituted  service,  and  not  even  the  aofiest  word  tocu 
spoken.  The  pious  soldier  says  it  was  to  him  as  if 
he  was  already  come  into  the  society  of  the  blessed 
in  heaven. — Methodist  M<igazinet  1812. 

6200.  W0BSHIPPEB8,  Finding.  Some  years 
ago,  relates  a  Christian  writer,  an  excellent  Princess 

in  Bussia  met  with  Mrs. ,  and  after  conversing 

with  her  a  short  time  the  Princess  said,  '*  Are  you 
not  an  Englishwoman?"  She  answered,  "Yes." 
"Do  you  ever  go  to  chapel?"  "No."  "Then 
come  along  with  me,"  said  the  Princess ;  *'  step  into 
my  carriage.  I  am  going,  and  I  will  take  you 
thither." 

6201.  WORTH  in  the  man,  not  in  titles.  The 
British  Government  gave  orders  that  Napoleon 
on  his  way  to  St.  Helena  should  be  addressed  and 
recognised  as  general,  not  as  emperor.  When  in- 
formed of  this  he  simply  remarked,  "  They  oannot 
prevent  me  from  being  myself" 

6202.  WORTH,  Modesty  of.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  cups  fashioned  of  massive  silver  have  not 
the  same  glittering  appearance  as  plated  goods. 
Even  vessels  of  solid  gold  frequently  pale  in  lustre 
when  put  side  by  side  with  those  which  are  but 
thinly  coated  with  the  precious  metal.  All  gold 
does  not  glitter,  and  "  all  is  not  gold  which  glitters." 
— Spurgeon, 

6203.  WORTH,  Modesty  of.  A  row  of  richly 
gilded  pipes,  stately  and  massive,  reaching  to  the 
ceiling,  stares  majestically  down  upon  us  as  we 
gather  in  our  place  of  worship.  They  seem  to  say, 
"All  the  melody  and  music  of  the  instrument  is 
gathered  within  us,  and  we  are  the  musical  genii 
(»f  the  pl.'vce  ; "  and  when  the  keys  are  swept  by  a 
iikilled  artist  how  rich  and  grand  are  the  tones 
evolved  1  They  seem  to  be  fairly  alive,  and  our 
lioula  are  stirred  to  the  depths  by  the  harmony. 
Desiring  to  know  their  relations  to  the  hidden 
modest  reeds,  that  vre  could  faintly  discern  in  the 
darkened  chamber  behind,  we  asked  our  organist 
what  relation  did  they  bear  to  their  unseen  com- 
panions, and  what  was  their  relative  power  compared 
with  the  small  pipes.  His  reply  was,  "All  front 
pipes  speak  with  force  and  power,  but  they  would 
be  utterly  valueless,  so  far  as  music  was  concerned, 
unlets  backed  up  and  supported  by  the  ddioate  reeds 
that  are  hidden  vdthin.** 

6204.  WORTH,  not  to  be  judged  by  appearances. 
Wellington  said  of  the  young  coxcombs  of  the  Life 
Guards,  delicately  brought  up,  *'  But  the  puppies 
fight  vfell;"  and  Nelson  said  of  bis  sailors,  '*They 
really  mind  shot  no  more  than  peas." — Emerson. 

6200.  WORTH,  only  known  of  in  one  direction. 

It  is  i-eported  that  when  Antigonus  was  asked 


whether  he  thought  Python  or  Gasphisias  the  best 
musician,  " Polysperchon,  "said  he,"  is  the  gene- 
ral; "  intimating  that  this  was  the  only  point 
which  it  became  a  king  to  inquire  into  or  know. — 
Plutarch. 

6206.  WORTH,  to  be  respected  everywhere. 
One  day  Jackson,  the  actor,  waited  upon  Hay 
Dnimmond,  Archbishop  of  York,  to  ask  a  favour, 
the  prelate  having  known  his  father.  To  a  question 
concerning  his  occupation  the  visitor  falteringly 
replied  that  he  was  a  player.  *'I  respect  worth 
wherever  it  is  found,"  rejoined  the  Archbishop.  "  I 
see  no  reason  why  I  should  disregard  you  more  for 
being  on  the  stage  than  for  being  in  the  pulpit, 
provided  you  have  kept  your  character.  Make  my 
compliments  to  Mr.  Garrick,  and  tell  him  I  expect 
he  will  use  you  well.  I  do  not  go  to  the  theatre 
myself,  but  let  me  know  when  your  night  comes, 
and  I  will  send  my  family." — Clerical  Anecdotes. 

6207.  WORTH,  unappreciated.  The  death  of 
the  noted  French  chemist,  M  Dumas,  has  brought 
forward  an  incident  of  his  life  in  which  the  public 
have  an  interest.  Nearly  fifty  years  ago  the  wife  of 
one  of  his  friends,  a  poor  painter  by  profession,  came 
in  great  distress  to  M.  Dumas  to  tell  him  that  her 
husband's  mind  was  affected.  "  He  has  given  up 
painting  portraits,"  sobbed  the  poor  woman,  "  and 
is  trying  to  catch  the  shadows  of  his  sitters  on 
copper  plates.  Stop  him,  M.  Dumas,  or  he  will 
ruin  us  all  and  become  entirely  mad  I  "  "  Send  him 
to  me,"  said  the  chemist.  He  listened  to  the  artist's 
explanation,  and  said,  "  You  are,  I  believe,  on  the 
eve  of  a  great  discovery.  Use  my  purse  as  if  it 
were  your  own  until  you  succeed."  The  painter's 
name  was  Daguerre,  and  his  discovery  lies  at  the 
base  of  all  photography. — Christian  Chronicle. 

6208.  WORTH,  where  it  lies.  Secretary  Stan- 
ton once  dosed  a  technical  and  animated  discussion 
on  the  respective  merits  of  muzzle  and  breechload- 
ing  rifles  by  the  remark,  "  Gentlemen,  it*s  the  man 
behind  the  gun  makes  all  the  difference  worth  talk- 
ing about." — C.  H.  Benjamin^s  BecoUections  of  Secrs^ 
tary  Stanton. 

6209.  WRECK,  A  moraL  Did  you  ever  look 
upon  that  wild  sea-piece  of  Stanfield's  which  he 
has  called  "  The  Abandoned ! "  The  sky  is  dark 
and  lowering,  with  a  forked  flash  of  lightning  shoot- 
ing athwart  it ;  the  ocean  is  angry,  and  all  over  it 
lies  a  dreary  loneliness  that  makes  the  spectator 
almost  shudder.  The  one  solitary  thing  in  sight  is 
a  huge  hull,  without  mast  or  man  on  board,  lying 
helpless  in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  The  men  who 
stood  by  her  as  long  as  it  was  safe  have  been  picked 
up  by  some  friendly  vessel  now  entirely  unseen, 
and  there  that  battered,  broken  thing  floats  on  at 
the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves.  That  is  sad 
enough ;  but  what  is  it  after  all  in  comparison  with 
the  condition  of  an  abandoned  man,  abandoned  by 
friends,  abandoned  by  himself,  abandoned,  it  may 
be  even,  like  Saul,  by  God,  and  drifting  on  the 
ocean  of  life  all  dismantled  and  rudderless,  tossed 
hither  and  thither  by  every  wind  of  appetite  or 
impulse,  and  soon  to  disappear  beneath  the  waters ! 
—Taylor. 

6210.  WRESTUNO  prayer,  Power  Of.  "There's 
nae  good  dune,  John,  till  ye  get  tp  the  close  grups." 
So  said  "Jeems,  the  doorkeeper"  of  Broughton 
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Flaos  Church,  Edinboigb,  to  the  immortal  Dr. 
John  Brown,  the  ftathor  of  **  Bftb  and  hu  Frienda.*' 
Old  Jeemt  got  into  a  marrelloaB  neamsM  with  Qod 
in  prayer,  and  oonvened  with  Htm  as  he  would 
with  his  "  ain  father."  He  understood  the  power 
of  a  doie  grip  when  an  earnest  soul  ia  wrestling  with 
God  for  a  blessing.— Ouy?er« 

6211.  WBETCHEDHES8,  FalMargiiiii«nifrom. 
An  old  man  onoe  said  to  a  little  child  whom  he  had 
taught  to  write,  '*  Never  read  the  Bible ;  it  is  full 
of  lies.  You  have  only  to  look  round  you  in  St. 
Giles's,  and  you  will  see  that  there  is  no  Qod  I " — 
Buhop  of  RoehaUr, 

6213.  WBONG,  Confeisliig.  It  is  reported  that 
great  amazement  was  occasioned  in  a  court-room  at 
Patersun,  N.J.»  iJnited  States,  when  one  of  the 
most  eminent  and  esteemed  lawyers  of  that  <nty,  a 
Chiistian  gentleman,  rose  and  publicly  asked  the 
forgiveness  of  the  Court  for  having  as  counsel  sued 
to  recover  an  exorbitant  charge  for  drawing  a  will, 
and  for  not  always  having  taken  the  rulings  of  the 
Court  with  deserved  grace  and  obedience.  He  also 
prayed  the  pardon  of  his  legal  brethren  for  not 
bavinff  been  as  courteous  and  obliging  always  as  he 
should  had  he  listened  to  ChristiM  dictates.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  JirU  inttanee  an  record  where  a 
lawyer  thus  confessed  himself  in  the  wrong,  and  it 
is  a  striking  fact  that  the  excuse  is  put  forth  that 
the  lawyer's  mind  must  be  affected. 

6213.  WBONOS,  how  to  bo  bomo.  Julius 
Pflugius,  complaining  to  the  Emperor,  by  whom  be 
had  been  employed,  of  great  wrong  done  him  by 
the  Duke  of  Saxony,  received  this  answer — "  Have 
a  little  patienoe ;  tua  cauM  erit  mea  catua  (thy  cause 
is  my  cause).'*    So  saith  God  to  His  abused. — Trapp. 

6214,  TEAR,  Begiimlag  the  now.  Mr  Hard- 
castle,  when  dying,  said,  ''My  last  act  of  faith  I 
wish  to  be  to  take  the  blood  of  Jesus,  as  the  high 
priest  did  when  he  entered  behind  the  veil;  and 
when  I  have  passed  the  veil  I  would  appear  with 
it  before  the  throne."  So,  in  making  the  transit 
from  one  year  to  another,  this  is  our  most  appro- 
priate exercisOi  We  see  much  sin  in  the  retrospect ; 
we  see  many  a  broken  purpose,  many  a  misspent 
hour,  many  a  rash  and  unadvised  word  ;  we  see 
much  pride  and  anger,  and  worldliness,  and  unbe- 
lief ;  we  see  a  long  track  of  inconsistency.  There  is 
nothing  for  us  but  the  great  atonement.  With  that 
atonement  let  us,  like  believing  Israel,  end  and 
begin  anew.  Bearing  its  precious  blood,  let  us  pass 
within  the  veil  of  a  solemn  and  eventful  future. 
Let  a  visit  to  the  fountain  be  the  last  act  of  the 
dosing  year,  and  let  a  new  year  still  find  us  there. 
— Zhr,  J.  Hamilton, 

6216.  7EAB,  Entering  npon.  "I  have  this  day 
(September?,  1736)  entered  upon  my  twenty-eighth 
year.  Ma^est  Thou,  O  God,  enable  me,  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake,  to  spend  this  in  such  a  manner  thcU 
I  may  receive  tonfort  from  it  at  the  hour  of  death 
and  in  the  day  of  judgment  1  Amen.*' — Dr.  John- 
ton*8  Diary, 

6216.  7EAB8,  a  pouoation.  The  Marshal  de 
Bassomptre  said  to  one  of  his  officers, "  How  old  are 
you ? "  "I  cannot  tell  exactly,"  said  the  captain ; 
**  but  I  am  either  thirty -eight  or  f  orty-eight."  '*  How 
is  it,"  asked  the  marshal,  "that  you  are  so  ignorant 
in  a  concern  that  every  person  finds  pleasure  in 


knowing  ?  **    **  Why,"  said  the  cKptmin^ 
exact  account  of  my  rents,  and  what  io 
for  fear  of  being  cheated ;  bat  I  nerci 
head  about  my  years,  because  nobody 
of  them." 
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6217.  TEAKS,  and  tho  pnmiise  of  ImmortiE^. 
Man  ia  higher  than  his  dweUin^-plaoe.     Heleocv 
up  and  unfolds  the  wings  of  his  eool,  and  wba  u* 
sixty  minutes  which  we  call  sixty  yeoxo  l&aTe  psft«. 
he  takes  his  flight,  kindling  as  he  rimtB  ;  and  u- 
ashes  of  his  feathers  fall  back  to  earth,  mnd  the  s 
veiled  soul,  freed  from  its  covering  of  i^j  andp? 
as  a  tone^  ascends  on  high.     Even  in  the  midaC' 
the  dim  shadows  of  life  he  sees  the  monntaini  of  i. 
future  world,  gilded  with  the  morning  x^iT*  of  s  s=. 
which  rises  not  here  below.     So  the  mhafaitas: . 
polar  regions  looks  into  the  long  night  in  which  tlir< 
IS  no  sunrisa     But  at  midnight  he  sees  a  liglit  hi- 
the  first  rosy  rays  of  dawn  gleaming  on  the  higb€^: 
mountain-tops,  and  he  thinks  of  his  long  summer  h 
which  it  never  sets.— Jisoia  Peud  Richter^ 

6218.  TEAB8,  and  proerastinatioii.     I  kcf^ 
a  man  of  eighty  years  of  age,  who  frequently  &'. 
*' Well,  I  really  must  set  about  thinking  of  st 
future  1 "    And  yet  we  are  not  without  wanis^ . 
everything  tpeaJa  of  death.     This  house  we  live  e 
was  built  for  a  man  long  since  dead  by  mssMK  vi- 
are  likewise  dead.    These  trees  under  whose  rb^^ 
we  indulge  in  our  reveries  were  planted  by  eardeo^ 
who  are  dead.    The  painters  who  created  the  pe 
tures  on  our  walls  are  dead.    Our  clothes,  oar  sh-^ 
are  made  from  the  wool  and  the  hides   of  cki 
animals. — Alphome  Karr, 

6212.  7EAB8,  bitterly  lamented.  Bom  a  pr' 
thumous  child,  and  bred  up  an  object  of  charity,  Ir 
(Swift)  early  adopted  the  custom  of  observing  b:< 
birthday  as  a  term  not  of  joy  but  of  sormw,  a^  * 
reading  when  it  annually  recurred  the  striking  {&« 
sage  of  Scripture  in  which  Job  laments  and  execrat-^ 
the  day  in  which  it  was  said  in  his  father's  hossc 
"that  a  man  child  was  bom."— 5»r  WaUer  ScotL 

6220.  YEAB8,  do  not  always  bring  wisdos. 
His  heretical  opinions  did  not  appear  till  he  was  fir 
advanced  in  life.  .  .  .  Isidore  of  Pelusium  applie 
to  Pelagius  that  passage  of  Hosea^  "Grey  h&irs  ar* 
here  and  there  npon  him,  yet  he  knoweth  it  no£.' 
This  author  is  understood  thence  to '  intimate  tbit  I 
htfdL  into  this  herety  in  old  age. — MUner, 

6221.  TEABNINGMI,  Spiritual,  may  foreshadov 

heayen.     Flavel  onoe,  on  a  journey,  set  himself  \»  I 
improve  his  time  by  meditation.     His  mind  grew 
intent,  till  at  length  he  had  such  lavishing  tastes  of 
heavenly  joy,  and  such  full  assuranoeof  his  intere< 
therein,  that  he  utterly  Icet  the  tight  and  teme  oftkii 
wofid  andall  its  concerns,  so  that  he  knew  not  wbeit 
he  was.     Perceiving  himself  faint  through  a  grtat 
loss  of  blood  from  bis  nose,  he  alighted  from  \^^ 
horse  and  sat  doMm  at  a  spring,  where  he  washed 
and  refreshed  himself,  earnestly  desiring,  if  it  vere 
the  will  of  God,  that  he  might  there  leave  the  worJd 
His  spirits  reviving,  he  finished  his  journey  in  the 
same  delightful  frame.    He  passed  that  night  with* 
out  any  sleep,  the  joy  of  the  Lord  still  overflowiiur 
him,  so  that  he  seemed  an  inhabitant  of  the  other 
world.    This  heavenly  serenity  long  continued  with 
him ;  and  for  many  years  he  eaWA  that  day  ^'if' 
of  the  dayt  of  heaven/"  professing  that  he  undK 
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k)od  more  of  the  Kfe  of  heaven  by  it  than  by  all  the 
iflcoanes  he  had  heard  or  the  books  he  ever  read. 

6821  TEABNINGS,  Sf^tiial,  mirandentood. 
Ivery  faculty  of  the  soal,  if  it  would  but  opeu  its 
oor,  might  see  Christ  standing  over  against  it,  and 
iently  asking  by  His  smile,  '*  Shall  I  come  in  nnto 
lee?  "  But  men  open  the  door  and  look  daum^  not 
p,  and  thus  see  Him  not  So  it  is  that  men  sigh 
D,  not  knowing  what  the  soul  wants,  but  only  that 
.  needs  something.  Our  yearnings  are  home-sick- 
esses  for  heaven ;  our  sighings  are  for  God,  just  as 
bildren  that  cry  themselves  asleep  away  from  home 
nd  sob  in  their  slumber  know  not  that  they  sob 
)r  their  parents.  The  soul's  inarticulate  meanings 
re  the  affections  yearning  for  the  Infini  o,  and 
aving  no  one  to  teU  them  what  it  is  that  ails  them. 
-Beedier* 

6223.  TEABNINGS,  Spiritual,  registered  in 
leaven.  A  characteristic  letter  from  Henry  Ward 
(eecheris  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Grand  Army 
f  the  Republic.  It  was  written  in  reply  to  a  re* 
uest  for  a  copy  of  a  prayer  of  his  for  publication  : 
-"Pekkskill,  July  11, 1878. — Gen.  H.  A.  Bamum, 
f  rand  Marshal  You  request  me  to  send  you  my 
)rayer  made  on  Decoration  Day  evening.  If  you 
irill  send  me  the  notes  of  the  oriole  that  whistled 
rom  the  top  of  my  trees  last  June,  or  the  iridee- 
ent  globes  that  came  in  by  millions  on  the  last 
iraves  that  rolled  in  on  the  beach  yesterday,  or  a 
egment  of  the  rainbow  of  last  week,  or  the  per- 
ume  of  the  first  violet  that  bloesomed  last  May,  I 
rill  also  send  you  the  prayer  that  rose  to  my  lips 
vith  the  occasion  and  left  me  for  ever.  I  hope  it 
rent  heavenward  and  was  registered ;  in  which  cau 
he  only  record  of  it  mU  he  found  in  heaven. — Very 
ruly  yours,  Henry  Wabd  BEEonsB." 

6224.  YOBX,  Christ's,  is  easy.  He  (my  father) 
ras  preaching  on  that  text,  **  My  yoke  is  easy  ; " 
.nd  after  many  things  insisted  upon,  to  prove  the 
oke  of  Christ  an  easy  voke,  he  at  last  appealed  to 
he  experiences  of  all  that  had  drawn  in  that  yoke. 
'  Call  now,  if  there  be  any  that  will  answer  yon, 
.nd  to  which  of  the  saints  will  you  turn  T  Turn  to 
irhich  you  will,  and  they  will  all  agree  that  they 
lave  found  wisdom's  ways  pleasantness,  and  Christ  s 
ommandmenta  not  grievous ;  and  (saith  he)  I  will 
lere  witness  for  one  who,  through  grace,  has  in 
ome  poor  measure  been  drawing  this  yoke  now 
.bove  thirty  years,  and  1  have  found  it  an  easy  yoke, 
.nd  like  my  choice  too  well  to  change." — Matthew 
lenry. 

6225.  YOKE,  Christ's,  not  to  be  put  off.  A 
lerson  asked  Apollo  how  to  make  his  wife  relinquish 
/hristianity.  "It  is  easier,  perhaps,"  replied  the 
racle,  "  to  write  on  water  or  to  fly  into  the  air  than 
o  reclaim  her." — Porphyry, 

6226.  YOUNG,  and  dnty  to  parents.  An 
miable  youth  was  lamenting  the  death  of  a  most 
ffectionate  parent.  His  companions  endeavoured 
o  console  him  by  the  reflection  that  he  had  always 
lehaved  to  the  deceased  with  duty,  tenderness,  and 
espect.  "  So  I  thought,*'  replied  the  youth,  "  whilst 
%y  parent  was  living ;  but  now  I  recollect,  with 
•ain  and  sorrow,  many  instances  of  disobedience 
nd  neglect,  for  which,  alas  I  it  is  too  late  to  make 
ny  atonement.'* 

6237.  YOUNG,  comforting  Christ's   martyrs. 


When  John  Lawrence,  the  martyr,  was  burned  at 
Colchester,  his  legs  were  so  sore  and  enfeebled 
from  long  suffering  and  hard  treatment  that  the 
Romanists  were  obliged  to  carry  him  to  the  stake 
in  a  chair.  While  he  was  sitting  in  the  chair  a 
number  of  young  children  came  round  the  fire, 
repeating,  **  Lord,  keep  thy  promise^  and  strengthen 
thy  servant ! " 

6228.  YOUNO,  Fidelity  in.  A  littie  boy,  the 
son  of  Sir  George  Staunton,  was,  with  his  father 
during  his  return  to  England,  on  the  deck  of  the 
"  Lion  "  ship.  The  father,  imagining  that  a  French 
man-of-war  was  going  to  make  an  attack  upon 
them,  desired  his  son  to  go  below.  ''My  father,  / 
will  never  forsake  you"  was  the  spirited  and  affec- 
tionate reply  of  the  youth. 

6289.  YOUNG,  Influence  of.  Truly,  they  err 
who  say  that  youth  is  necessarily  weak,  and  that  it 
is  incapable  of  exerting  an  influence,  and  therefore 
has  no  responsibility.  '*  Tell  me  what  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  young,  and  I'll  tell  yon  the  character 
of  the  next  generation,"  said  an  old  statesman. — 
Denton. 

6230.  YOUNO,  may  appreciate  prayer.  A  child, 
six  years  old,  in  a  Sunday-school,  said,  "  When  we 
kneel  down  in  the  schoolroom  to  pray  it  seems  as 
if  my  heart  talked."  Vain  are  words  if  the  heart 
prays  not. 

6231.  YOUNO  men,  and  evil  habits.  I  remem- 
ber riding  toward  the  Niagara  Falls,  and  I  said  to 
a  gentleman  near  me,  '*  What  river  is  that,  sir?** 
"  The  Niagara  River,"  he  replied.  *'  Well, "  said  I, 
"it  is  a  beautiful  stream — ^bright,  smooth,'and  glassy. 
How  far  off  are  the  rapids  ?  "  '*  About  a  mile  or 
two."  "  Is  it  possible  that  only  a  mile  or  two  from 
us  we  shall  find  the  water  in  such  turbulence  as  I 
presume  it  must  be  near  the  falls?"  '*You  will 
find  it  so,  sir."  And  so  I  found  it ;  and  that  first 
sight  of  the  Niagara  I  shall  never  forget.  Now 
launch  your  barque  upon  the  Niagara  lUver ;  it  is 
bright,  smooth,  beautiful,  and  glassy;  there  is  a 
ripple  at  the  bow;  the  silvery  wake  you  leave 
behind  yon  adds  to  your  enjoyment;  down  the 
stream  you  glide ;  you  have  oars,  mast,  sail,  and 
rudder,  prepared  for  every  contingency,  and  thus 
you  go  out  on  your  pleasure  excursion.  Some  one 
cries  out  from  the  bank,  "Young  men,  ahoy!" 
"What  is  it!"  "The  rapids  are  below  yon." 
"  Ha !  ha !  we  have  heard  of  the  rapids  below  ns, 
but  we  are  not  such  fools  as  to  get  into  them  ; 
when  we  find  we  are  going  too  fast  to  suit  our  con- 
venience, then  hard  up  the  helm  and  steer  to  shore ; 
when  we  find  we  are  passing  a  given  point  too 
rapidly,  then  we  will  set  the  mast  in  the  socket, 
hoist  the  saU,  and  speed  to  land."  "  Young  men, 
ahoy  ! "  "  What  is  it?  "  "The  rapids  are  below 
you."  Ha  I  ha  1  we  will  laugh  and  quaff ;  all 
things  delight  us ;  what  care  we  for  the  future  T 
No  man  ever  saw  it.  'Sufficient  nnto  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof.'  We  will  enjoy  life  while  we 
may,  and  catch  pleasure  as  it  flies.  This  is  the 
time  for  enjoyment ;  time  enough  to  steer  out  of 
danger  when  we  find  we  are  sailing  too  swiftly 
with  the  stream."  "  Young  men,  ahoy  1 "  "  What 
is  it ! "  "The  rapids  are  below  yon.  Now  see  the 
water  foaming  all  around  you  ! — see  how  fast  you 
go  !  Now  bani  up  the  helm  t^^uick  !  quick ! — pull 
for  yonr  very  lives  ! — pull  tUl  the  blood  starts  from 
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your  nostrilfi  and  the  veins  stand  like  whipcords 
upon  the  brow  I  Set  the  mast  in  the  soclcet ;  hoist 
the  sail  1  **  Ah  !  it  is  too  late.  Shrieking,  cursing, 
howling,  blaspheming,  over  you  go ;  and  thouianS» 
thus  go  over  every  year  by  &e  power  of  evil  habUi, 
declaring,  "  When  I  find  out  that  it  is  injuring 
me  then  I  will  give  it  up."  The  power  of  evU 
habit  is  deceptive  and  fascinating,  and  the  man  by 
coming  to  false  conclusions  argues  his  way  down 
to  destruction. — /.  B,  Oough. 

6282.  YOUNQ  men,  and  greatn^M.  Almoit 
everything  that  it  great  hat  been  done  by  youth.  For 
life  in  general  there  is  but  one  decree.  Touth  is  a 
blunder ;  manhood  a  struggle ;  old  age  a  regret 
Do  not  suppose  that  I  hold  that  youth  is  genius ; 
all  that  is  genius,  when  young,  is  divine.  Why, 
the  greatest  captains  of  ancient  and  modem  times 
b6th  conquered  Italy  at  five-and-twentyl  Youth, 
extreme  youth,  overthrew  the  Persian  empire.  Don 
John  of  Austria  won  Lepanto  at  twenty-five — the 
greatest  battle  of  modem  times.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  jealousy  of  Philip,  the  next  year  he  would 
have  been  Emperor  of  Mauritania.  Gaston  de 
Poiz  was  only  twenty*two  when  he  stood  a  victor 
on  the  plain  of  Ravenna.  Every  one  remembers 
Oond^  and  Rocruy  at  the  same  age.  Gustavus 
Adolphus  died  at  thirty-eight.  Look  at  his  cap- 
tains :  that  wonderful  Duke  of  Weimar,  only  thirty- 
aiz  when  he  died  ;  Banier  himself,  after  all  his 
miracles,  died  at  forty-five.  Oortes  was  little  more 
than  thirty  when  he  gazed  upon  the  golden  cupo- 
las of  Mexico.  When  Maurice  of  Saxony  died  at 
thirty-two  all  Europe  acknowledged  the  loss  of  the 
greatest  captain  and  the  profoundest  statesman  of 
the  age.  Then  there  is  Nelson,  Olive — but  these  are 
warriors,  and  perhaps  yon  may  think  there  are 
greater  things  than  war.  I  do  not ;  I  worship  the 
Lord  of  hosts.  But  take  the  most  illustrious  achieve- 
ments of  civil  prudence.  Innocent  III.,  the  greatest 
of  the  Popes,  was  the  despot  of  Christendom  at 
thirty-seven.  John  de  Medici  was  a  cardinal  at 
fifteen,  and,  Guicciardini  tells  us,  baffled  with  his 
statecraft  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  himself ;  he  was 
Pope  as  Leo  X.  at  thirty-seven.  Luther  robbed 
even  him  of  his  richest  province  at  thirty-fi  ve.  Take 
Ignatius  Loyola  and  John  Wesley ;  they  worked 
with  young  brains.  Ignatius  was  only  thirty  when 
he  made  his  pilgrimage  and. wrote  the  "Spiritual 
Exercises."  Paiwal  wrote  a  great  work  at  sixteen, 
the  greatest  of  Frenchmen,  and  died  at  thirty-seven. 
Ah,  that  fatal  thirty-seven  1  Was  it  experience 
that  guided  the  penoU  of  Raphael  when  he  painted 
the  palaces  of  Rome?  He  died  at  thirty -seven. 
Richelieu  was  Secretary  of  State  at  thirty-one. 
Then  there  are  Boltngbroke  and  Pitt,  both  Minis- 
ters  before  other  men  leave  cricket  Grotius  was 
in  great  practice  at  seventeen,  and  Attorney-Grene- 
ral  at  twenty-four.  And  Aoquaviva — ^Acquaviva 
was  general  of  the  Jesuits,  ruled  every  Cabinet 
in  Europe,  and  colonised  America  before  he  was 
thirty-seven.  What  a  career !  It  is  needless  to 
multiply  instances.  The  hittory  of  heroet  it  the 
hittory  of  youth, — Lord  Beaeon^fidd, 

6283.  YOTTN O  men,  and  the  gotpeL  One  Sab- 
bath morning,  while  Dr.  Bedell,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  preaching,  a  young  man  of  infidel  principles 
passed  by  with  a  number  of  companions  as  gay  and 
thoughtless  as  himself.  One  of  them  proposed  to 
enter  the  church,  saying^  **  Let  us  go  and  hear  what 


this  man  has  to  say,  that  everybody  u  mx:^ 
after."    The  young  man  made  tliis  awful  taaw^ 
"  No,  I  would  not  go  into  sach  a  place  if  C^ 
Himself  was  preaching."    Some  weeks  after  hs  fu 
again  passing,  and  being  alone,  and  having  wik: 
to  do,  he  thought  he  would  go  in  witboot  biz: 
observed.     On  opening  the  door  be  was  stradru 
awe  at  the  solemn  silence  of  the  place,  thcng^ : 
was  mnch  crowded.    Every  eye  was  fixed  <£  r- 
preacher  who  was  to  begin   lus   dxscoane.  E 
attention  was  instantly  caogfat  by  the  text:  * 
diteemed  among  the  youiht  a  young  man  vs^ 
understanding,"     His  conacienoe  was  smittes;!- 
saw  that  he  was  the  young  man  described.    A  vin 
of  his  profligate  life  passed  before  his  eyes,  sEdf- 
the  first  time  he  trembled  under  the  f edmg  of  t. 
He  remained  till  the  preacher  and  oongregacioa  bb. 
passed  out,  then  slowly  returned  to  his  home.  T^ 
Holy  Spirit  led  him  to  a  conatant  attendamr  a 
the  ministry  in  that  place  of  prayer.    He  cast  ttv 
his  besetting  sin,  gave  himself  to  a  life  of  rio 
and  holiness,  and  afterwards  declared  opeo//  hi 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist. 

6331.  YOUNO  men,  ConBeeratioii  in.  A  jxe^ 
man,  who  had  nothing  except  what  he  earned  b 
his  labour,  came  to  me,  bringing  a  donation  of  e|b 
dollars.  He  said  it  was  the  Lord's,  and  be  had  s- 
right  to  withhold  it.  He  added,  "  When  I  g»': 
myself  to  God  /  alto  gave  all  I  had,  and  all  1  erz 
should  have.  And  now  the  Lord  is  not  depeodss 
upon  me.  If  I  do  not  give  it  He  can  easily  reao^ 
me,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  some  one  who  tl 
gire  it"— D.  Clarke,  BibU  Society  Agenk 

6a$0.  TOUNO  men,  GonservatiTe.  A  o»s> 
vative  young  man  has  wound  up  his  life  befoR  r> 
was  unreeled.  We  expect  old  men  to  be  coi»tT3> 
tive,  but  when  a  nation's  young  men  are  10  i& 
funeral  beU  is  already  rung. — Beeeher. 

6286.  YOUNa  men,  Dangen  of.  There  'a  1 
place  in  this  city  (London)  where  young  ski 
assemble  nightly  ;  and  I  tell  you,  young  geot/eo«- 
it  was  to  me  a  fearful  and  appalling  sight  An 
immense  room,  capable  of  holding  some  1500  pe- 
sons,  with  a  fine  band  of  music  at  one  end.  I 
found  young  men  there  as  genteel  in  appearance  u 
any  amongst  you.  The  sentlemen  with  me  kss? 
some  of  theuL  "There,  said  one  of  them,  "b^ 
man  in  such-and-such  a  shop;  there  is  a&otbs 
in  another  establishment."  And  what  were  tber 
doing  ?  In  one  room  were  the  tables  set  with  t^ 
sparkling  wine,  and  right  before  that  aasemblK 
crowd  of  1000  persons  they  had  no  more  shune  k* 
than  to  be  dancing  in  the  middle  of  that  hsU  w^ 
the  common  women  of  the  town.  I  asked,  "^J; 
I  should  think  those  young  men  should  be  ashuBcd 
of  it ! "  "  Shame,  sir  !  Three  or  four  glssea  ^ 
wine  will  destroy  shame." — /.  B,  Gough. 

6237.  YOUNO men,  Qod's  purpose  with-  ^'f 
said  that  the  Greeks,  when  their  States  were  n 
danger  of  being  overstocked,  used  to  set  apart  a  n^' 
her  of  youths  of  a  certain  age,  furnish  them  ^ 
arms,  and  dismiss  them  to  conquer  a  new  coun^ 
for  themtelvet.  And  there  has  been  something  asf 
this  in  the  lives  of  many  who  have  become  o^o* 
spicuous  in  the  annals  of  history.  The  world  Uj 
before  them,  and  Abraham  is  not  the  only  one » 
God's  heroes  to  whom  the  Divine  Voice  htf  tsi^ 
"  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country  and  from  thy  IaQ<^ 
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untoftlAod  thafc  I  will  show  thee."  An  effort  to 
conquer  the  world  for  ourselves  is  always  in  aooord- 
aace  with  the  will  of  Heaven. — B. 

62d&  TOUNO  men,  Pover  of.  Ah  I  young 
men,  what  power  you  have  I  I  remember  refuiing 
in  a  fairy  tale  that  a  whole  city  was  in  one  night 
changed  into  stone.  There  stood  a  war-horse,  with 
nostrils  distended,  caparisoned  for  the  battle.  There 
stood  the  warrior,  with  his  stone  band  on  the  cold 
mane  of  that  petrified  horse.  All  is  still,  lifeless, 
death-like,  silent.  Then  the  trumpet*s  blast  is 
heard  ringing  through  the  dear  atmosphere ;  the 
warrior  leaps  upon  his  steed,  the  horse  utters  the 
war-neigh,  and  starts  forth  to  battle;  and  the 
warrior,  with  his  lance  in  rest,  rides  on  to  victory. 
Now  young  men,  put  the  trumpet  to  your  lips, 
blow  a  blast  that  shall  wake  the  dead  stocks  and 
stones,  and  on,  on — ^upward  to  victory  over  all  evil 
fiabits  and  evil  influences  surrounding  you. — /.  B, 
9ough. 

6239.  TOUNO,  should  bo  prepared  for  death. 
k  minister  was  called  on  to  visit  a  young  lady  who 
vas  very  ill.  She  was  sitting  in  her  room.  He 
laked  how  she  felt.  "Dying,  sir;  I  am  dying/' 
vos  the  reply.  '<  Be  calm,"  said  he ;  '*  I  hope  you 
vill  yet  recover."  "No,"  said  she.  "If  you  feel 
rourself  to  be  dying,  how  does  your  spirit  feel  in 
he  prospect  of  another  world  ?  "  "  Not  prepared,^* 
vas  the  answer.  He  directed  her  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Jhrist  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners;  but  in  a  few 
Qoments  she  looked  around  her,  reclined  her  head 
m  his  hand,  and  almost  instantly  expired. 

6240.  TOUNG,  to  be  encouraged  amid  dlffi- 
iulties.  When  Queen  Charlotte  was  once  visiting 
ler  nursery  a  most  amiable  princess,  the  Duchess 
•f  Gloucester,  at  that  time  about  six  years  old, 
unning  u^  to  her  with  a  book  in  her  hand  and 
ears  in  her  eyes,  said,  "Madam,  I  cannot  com- 
•rehend  it"  Her  Majesty,  with  true  parental 
ffection,  looked  upon  the  princess  and  told  her  not 
0  be  alarmed.  "  What  you  cannot  comprehend  to- 
lay  you  may  comprehend  to-morrow  ;  and  what  you 
annot  attain  to  this  year  you  may  arrive  at  the 
ext  Do  not,  therefore,  be  frightened  with  little 
ifficulties,  but  attend  to  what  you  do  know,  and 
30  rest  will  come  in  time." 

6241.  YOUTH,  and  a  father's  Inflnenca  Some 
sars  ago  a  gentleman,  who  was  a  sincere  Christian, 
led  in  one  of  our  large  cities,  leaving  an  only  son. 
his  son  was  handsome,  well  educated,  and  well- 
red,  but  extremely  wicked  and  dissipated  in  his 
fcbits.  Before  his  death  his  father  exhorted  him 
•  change  his  course  of  life,  but  it  seemed  to  have 
>  effect.  Some  days  after  the  funeral  a  note  was 
\nded  him  which  had  been  written  by  his  father 
few  weeks  before,  and  which  requested  him  to  go 
»  his  room  alone  at  some  proper  time,  and  read  the 
fteenth  chapter  of  Luke  ;  but  the  request  was  both 
^glected  and  forgotten.  At  length,  on  a  dark  and 
.iny  Sunday  morning,  about  a  year  after,  he  hap- 
med  to  wander  into  his  father's  room.  His  eye 
\ught  the  tight  of  his  portrait^  that  hung  upon  the 
alL  Immediately  the  solemn  recollections  of  the 
tst  rushed  like  an  avalanche  upon  his  mind.  His 
ther's.  warning  and  death,  and  his  great  and  fre- 
lent  sins,  stood  up  clearly  before  his  view.  He 
membered  the  note.  He  obeyed  its  request,  and 
ad  the  chapter.    The  truth  was  imprinted  upon 


his  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  that  was  the 
beginning  of  a  change  which  ended  in  his  becoming 
a  follower  of  Christ  and  a  faithful  labourer  in  His 
service. 

6242.  YOUTH,  and  a  mother's  influence.  A 
soldier  received  a  furlough  for  the  purpose  of  visit- 
ing home.  When  it  was  given  to  him  he  asked 
that  it  might  be  postponed.  At  the  end  of  two 
weeks  he  came  to  say  he  was  ready  for  his  furlough. 
Being  pressed  for  a  reason  for  his  delay,  he  said, 
"  I  promised  my  mother  that  I  would  be  a  Chris- 
tian in  the  army.  I  have  neglected  it  up  to  this 
time,  and  I  could  not  go  home  until  I  could  answer 
my  mother's  first  question." 

6248.  YOUTH,  and  a  mother's  prayers.  A  young 
soldier  suddenly  embraced  religion,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  his  comrades.  One  day  he  was  asked 
what  had  wrought  the  sudden  change.  He  took  his 
mother's  letter  from  his  pocket,  in  which  she  enu- 
merated  the  comforts  and  luxuries  which  she  had 
sent  him,  and  at  the  close  said,  **  We  are  all  pray- 
ing  for  you,  Charlie,  that  you  may  be  a  Christian." 
"  That's  the  sentence,"  said  he.  The  thought  that 
his  mother  was  praying  for  him  became  omnipresent, 
and  led  him  to  pray  for  himself,  which  was  soon 
followed  by  a  happy  Christian  experience. 

6244.  YOUTH,  and  books.  Dr.  Watte'  inclina- 
tion for  learning  was  very  early  displayed.  It  is 
stated  that  while  he  was  very  young,  before  he  could 
speak  plain,  when  he  had  any  money  given  him,  he 
would  say  to  his  mother,  "  A  book,  a  book ;  buy  a 
book." 

6246.  YOUTH,  and  Christ  In  death.  Years  ago 
a  little  boy  lay  upon  his  death-bed.  Starting  sud- 
denly up,  he  exclaimed,  "  O  mother,  mother  I  I  see 
such  a  beautiful  country,  and  so  many  little  children 
who  are  beckoning  me  to  them ;  but  there  are  high 
mountains  between  us,  too  high  for  me  to  dimb. 
Who  will  carry  me  over  ?  "  ^ter  thus  expressing 
himself  he  leaned  back  upon  his  pillow,  and  for  a 
while  seemed  to  be  in  deep  thought,  when,  once 
more  rousing  himself,  and  stretching  out  his  little 
hands,  he  cried  as  loud  as  his  feeble  voice  would 
permit,  "  Mother,  mother  I  the  Strong  Man's  come 
to  carry  me  over  the  mountains,"  and  then  fell 
peacefully  asleep.  The  Strong  Man  had  indeed 
come  to  carry  the  little  one  over. 

6246.  YOUTH,  and  Christian  duty.  During  the 
illness  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  who  died  in  the 
sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  Ridley,  in  a  sermon  which 
he  preached  before  him,  much  commended  works 
of  charity,  and  showed  that  they  were  enjoined 
on  all  men,  especially  on  those  in  higher  stations 
The  same  day,  after  dinner,  the  king  sent  for  the 
Doctor  into  the  gallery,  made  him  sit  in  a  chair 
by  him,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  uncovered. 
After  thanking  him  for  his  sermon,  he  repeated  the 
chief  pointe  of  it,  and  added,  "  I  took  myself  to  be 
chiefly  touched  by  your  discourse ;  for  as  in  the 
kingdom  I  am  next  under  God,  so  must  I  most 
nearly  approach  to  Him  in  goodness  and  mercy.  As 
our  miseries  stand  most  in  the  need  of  help  from 
Him,  so  are  we  the  greatest  debtors.  And  there- 
fore, as  you  have  given  me  this  general  exhortation, 
direct  me,  I  entreat  you,  hy  vSat  particular  act  I 
may  best  discharge  my  duty." 

6247.  YOUTH,  and  death.    It  is  related  of  Ben 
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Bjt^  tbat(  when  ft  child,  he  begged  his  preoeptmr  to 
iostnict  him  in  the  Iaw  of  God ;  bat  he  declined, 
•aying  that  he  was  as  yet  too  yoting  to  be  taught 
these  saored  mysteries.  *'Bot,  master,"  said  the 
boy,  *'  I  have  been  in  the  burial-ground,  and  mea- 
sored  the  graves,  and  find  some  of  them  shorter 
than  myself.  Now,  if  I  should  die  before  I  have 
learned  the  Word  of  God,  what  will  become  of  me 
then,  master  ?  " 

6948.  YOUTHS  and  edneatlon.  Peter  Cooper, 
LL.D.,  persisted  to  the  last  in  regarding  the  lack 
of  schooling  as  the  great  misfortune  of  his  lifei  He 
used  to  say,  **  If  I  could  have  had  snch  advantages 
as  we  can  give  the  poorest  boy  now,  how  much  more 
eould  J  have  done  /  And  yet  this  very  want  was 
the  secret  of  his  diligence  in  after-life,  and  of  the 
high  regard  he  had  for  the  acquiring  of  knowledge, 
as  well  as  the  cause  of  his  becoming  the  founder  of 
the  Cooper  Institute,  in  order  that  yoong  people 
might  be  saved  from  what  he  called  "  his  own  mis- 
fortune.'' 

6249.  TOUTE.  and  great  thingi.  Goethe  said 
to  Eckermann,  "We  must  be  young  to  do  great 
things  ; "  and  he  published  the  "  Sorrows  of  Wer- 
ter  "  when  he  was  twenty-five  ;  but,  as  if  to  correct 
his  apothegm,  did  not  complete  hu  "  Faust "  till  his 
eighty-second  year — a  year  before  he  died. 

6660.  YOUTH,  and  Immortality.  There  Is  a 
marvellous  prodigality  with  which  we  throw  away 
our  present  happiness  when  we  are  young,  which 
belongs  to  those  who  feel  that  they  are  rich  in 
happiness,  and  never  expect  to  be  bankrupts.  It 
almost  seems  one  of  the  signatures  of  our  immor- 
tality that  we  squander  time  as  if  there  were  a  dim 
consciousness  that  we  are  in  possession  of  an  eternity 
of  it — liobert$on» 

6261.  YOUTH  and  oppQitimity,  paftiing  away. 
Among  the  proverbs  having  to  do  with  a  prudent 
ordering  of  our  lives  from  the  very  fi|«t,  this 
Spanish  one  seems  well  worthy  to  be  adduced — 
**Thatvhieh  thefooldof*  in  the  end,  the  wi$e  man  doee 
mt  the  beginninff."  .  .  .  That  purchase  of  the  Sibyl- 
line books  by  the  Roman  king,  what  a  significant 
symbol  it  is  of  much  which  at  one  time  or  another 
is  finding  place  in  almost  every  man's  life ; — the 
same  thing  to  be  done  in  the  end,  the  same  price 
to  be  paid  at  the  last,  with  only  the  difference,  that 
much  of  the  advantage,  and  perhaps  all  the  grace, 
of  an  earlier  compliance  has  passed  away.  The 
nine  precious  volumes  have  shrunk  to  six,  and  these 
dwindled  to  three,  while  the  like  price  is  de- 
manded for  the  few  as  for  the  many ;  for  the 
remnant  now  as  would  once  have  made  all  our 
own. — Trench  (eondeneed), 

6268.  YOUTH,  and  Mlfeoaqnest.  When  Alex- 
ander, in  his  youth,  had  mastered  the  horse  Buce- 
phalus, his  father  was  so  delighted  at  his  victory 
over  so  wild  and  unmanageable  a  bmte  that  he 
wept  for  joy,  and  kissing  him,  said,  *'  Seek  another 
kingdom,  my  son,  that  may  be  worthy  of  thy  abilities  ; 
for  Ifacedon  is  too  small  for  thee. "  Ajid  after  every 
conquest  over  self  and  sin,  in  youth  and  in  man- 
hood alike,  we  may  hear  the  Divine  Voice  encourag- 
ing us  to  higher  things.  This  victor3%  if  we  will 
onl(y  understand  it  to,  is  but  the  earnest  of  nobler 
conquests  still. — B, 

•266.  YOUTH,  and  wifdom.    Gassendl,  a  prodigy 


of  learning  in  the  tetenteenth  cenfauy,  bsd  all  in 
books  inscribed  with  these  words — **  Sapmnde'" 
"  Dare  to  be  wiee,*'    At  the  age  of  ten  he  hsitBgv^  | 
his  bishop  in  Latin,  who  paued  through  the  rla;^ 
on  his  visitation,  with  such  ease  and  ipiiit,  tk  i 
the  prelate  exdaimed,  "That  lad  will,  oa«  dij 3 ' 
other,  be  the  wonder  of  his  age."    And  what  ^9 
a  charm  to  all  else^  he  waa  as  modest  ib  be  lu  | 
gifted. 

6284.  YOUT^  Choloo  in.  King  Nimrod,  m 
the  Arabs,  one  day  summoned  iiia  three  ma  sc 
ordered  three  urns  under  seal  to  be  set  b^ore  the 
One  was  of  gold,  the  other  of  amiier,  the  third  " 
clay.  The  King  bade  the  eldest  of  his  toes  ^ 
choose  that  which  appeared  to  contain  tiie  ttaes' 
of  greatest  price.  He  choee  tlie  vase  of  gold,  n 
which  waa  written  Smpire,  opened  it,  and  foofti : 
full  of  blood.  The  second  took  the  vase  of  ai&]xr 
on  which  was  written  the  word  Olory,  opened  r., 
and  found  it  full  of  the  ashes  of  men  who  hadoak 
a  great  sensation  in  life.  The  third  took  the  ts, 
vase  remaining,  opened  it,  and  foond  it  emptr,  br 
on  the  bottom  the  potter  had  interibed  the  naa: ; 
Ood^  **  Which  of  these  vases  weighs  the  ao«t! 
asked  the  King  of  his  courtiers.  The  men  of  smbir: 
replied,  the  vase  of  gold ;  the  poets  and  con<][oeittt. 
the  amber  one ;  but  the  sagea^  the  empty  jv 
because  a  single  letter  of  the  name  of  God  est ; 
more  weight  tnan  the  entire  globe, — Leanartitii  l^v 
denied), 

6268.  YOUTH,  Daogm  of,  illiutrated.  On  it' 
coast  of  Norway  there  ii  an  immenf^e  wbiH{»i 
called  by  the  natives  Maelstrom.  The  bodj  -: 
waters  which  form  this  whirlpool  is  extended  is* 
circle  about  thirteen  miles  in  circumference.  !a 
the  midst  thereof  stands  a  rock,  against  which  t.- 
tide,  in  its  ebb,  is  washed  with  inconoeivsUe  tr]. 
when  it  instantly  swallows  up  all  things  which  ff^i 
within  the  sphere  of  its  violence.  No  sldl]  of  ft; 
mariner  nor  strength  of  rowing  can  work  ao  ega?^' 
The  sea-beaten  sailor  at  the  helm  finds  the  sbif  ^ 
first,  c;o  in  a  current  opposite  to  his  intentioie ;  h"* 
vessel  s  motion,  though  slow  in  the  beginning,  ^ 
comes  every  moment  more  rapid ;  it  goes  knuki  r 
circles,  still  narrower,  till  at  last  it  is  cbshed  agan.*' 
the  rock,  and  entirely  disappears  for  ever. 

6266.   YOUTH,  Eiforta  of.     West,  the  pant ' 

declared  that  thero  were  inventive  touches  of  ait  ^ 
his  first  and  juvenile  essay  which,  with  all  hissube^ 
quent  knowledge  and  experience,  he  had  not  bec 
able  to  surpass.— /o^  Potter, 

6257.  YOUTH,  Faith  ot  in  deatk  Some  tise 
ago  a  youth  of  eighteen,  son  of  a  dergymsn  ia  tb- 
west  of  England,  went  out  on  the  beaoh  forsramW 
in  searoh  of  seaweeds.  Pursuing  his  wslk,  aiic« 
scions  of  all  but  his  immediate  object,  he  st  len^^i 
disoovered  that  the  tide  had  flowed  in,  and  b« 
was  enclosed  betweeen  the  cliffs  and  the  adraoda: 
waters.  Taking  out  his  pocket  Bible,  he  wrote  oc 
the  fly-leaf  as  follows : — **  In  danger — surrounded  1? 
water — if  help  does  not  speedily  arrive  I  mn«t  be 
drowned.  But  Jesus,  to  whom  I  gave  mystH  fi" 
years  ago,  fs  with  me.  I  am  perfectly  happy.  ^5 
He  bless  and  comfort  my  beloved  parents,  and  M 
my  dear  little  brothers  and  sisters  to  Himsdf,  ^ 
that  we  may  all  meet  in  heaven."  Ihe  body  «^ 
discovered  next  day,  and  the  Bible  was  takes  fi^*" 
the  pocket  of  his  coat. 
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6268.  YOUTH,  Folly  of.  The  ume  Greek  word 
^un  signlfieth  a  fool  and  a  child.  And  the 
(ebrew  word  used  to  signify  youth  signifieth  blaok- 
ess  or  darkness,  to  note  that  youth  is  a  dark  and 
angerous  age.  Fdw  Macarinses  are  to  be  found, 
/ho,  for  his  gravity  in  'youth,  was  sumamed  "  the 
Id  young  man." — Tnxjpp. 

62S9.  YOXTTH,  Inflnenoe  of.  Two  young  chil- 
Iren,  with  their  nurse,  were  sent  to  take  an  airing 
.t  the  seaside.  On  the  way  one  of  them  fell  down 
m  his  knees,  and  said  to  his  nurse,  "  O  Bell,  I  came 
kway,  and  forgot  to  say  my  prayers."  A  young 
ady  who  saw  him  was  conscienoe-struck,  and 
hought,  "  Here  is  a  babe  rebuking  me :  when  did 
L  pray  in  all  my  life  ? "  It  was  the  means  which 
jrod  was  pleased  to  use  to  awaken  her  from  the 
Jeep  of  sin. 

6260.  YOUTH,  Influence  of,  conseoration  \jl  A 
x)y  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  had  learned, 
It  one  of  the  schools  belonging  to  the  (Gaelic  Society, 
:he  value  of  his  own  soul,  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  family  religion.  Ab  none 
ii  the  family  could  read  but  himself,  he  intimaJted 
hU  intefiUion  of  utMUhing  family  %oortikip.  No 
ivnswer  was  mode,  no  opposition  started,  and  as 
little  encouragement  given.  Still,  he  made  the 
attempt  He  read  the  Scriptures,  and  prayed  for 
limself,  and  for  all  present  The  rest  of  the  family 
ooked  on.  Alone  he  continued  to  worship  God  in 
.his  manner  for  some  time,  the  others  being  merely 
ipectatoTB ;  but  at  length,  one  after  another  sank 
liown  on  their  knees  beside  him,  until  the  whole 
domestic  circle  united  in  the  hallowed  exercise  ; 
the  grey-headed  father  kneeling  down  beside  his 
child,  and  joining  in  his  artless  aspirations  to  God 
the  Father  of  all. 

6261.  YOUTH,  makes  the  man.  Take  another 
man,  of  a  close-fisted  temperament — I  do  not  mean 
to  say  absolutely  stingy,  but  having  the  disposition 
of  the  two  boys  of  whom  the  old  lady  said  that  if 
vou  were  to  shut  them  up  in  a  room  by  themselves 
they  would  make  a  potmd  a-piece  tradin;;  jackets, 
fake  a  youth  like  that,  with  his  calculating  turn  of 
mind,  always  looking  out  for  the  "main  chance." 
lie  will  probably  grow  up  to  be  a  man  something 
like  a  member  of  the  church  they  told  me  of  in 
A.lbany.  He  stood  up  and  began  to  tell  his  brethren 
low  cheap  it  was  to  be  a  member  of  the  church  ; 
ind  he  said,  *'  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  church 
^or  the  last  ten  years,  and  I  am  thankful  to  say 
;hat  the  whole  expense  of  my  church-membership 
las  been  only  about  two  shillings  ; "  whereupon  the 
minister  said  he  hoped  the  Lord  would  have  mercy 
ipon  his  poor  stingy  souL" — /.  B,  QougK 

6262.  YOUTH,  makes  the  man.  I  lost  my  ring 
>ut  shooting,  with  scarcely  a  hope  of  ever  seeing  it 
igain.  I  offered  to  give  tiie  keeper  ten  shillings  if 
tie  found  it,  and  was  led  to  ask  God  that  the  ring 
tnight  be  found,  and  be  to  me  a  sure  sign  of  salva- 
tion. From  that  moment  the  ring  seemed  on  my 
dinger ;  and  I  was  not  surprised  to  receive  it  from 
layers  on  Monday  evening.  He  had  picked  it  up 
in  the  long  grass  in  cover — a  most  unlikely  place 
:;ver  to  find  it.  A  mirade  I  Jesus,  by  Thee  alone 
san  we  obtain  remission  of  our  sins.  Years  lat^r 
he  wrote,  '*This  was  written  at  the  most  worldly 
F>eriod  of  my  existence."    (His  biographer  sees  in  it 


traces  of  the  remarkable  faith  of  after  years.) — Lift 
of  BUhop  Mannington  {condensed), 

6263.  YOUTH,  makes  the  man.  The  boyhood 
of  Nelson  was  characterised  by  events  coni^enial 
with  those  of  his  after  days;  and  hiB  father  un- 
derstood his  character  when  he  declared  that  *'in 
whatever  station  he  might  be  placed,  he  woidd 
elimh,  %fpotsil>le,  to  the  top  of  the  tree," — /.  D^Iei-aeU, 

6264.  YOUTH,  neglected.  A  gentleman  once 
observed  an  Indian  standing  at  a  window  looking 
into  a  field  where  several  children  were  at  play. 
The  gentleman  asked  the  interpreter  what  was 
the  conversation.  He  answered,  **  The  Indian  was 
lamenting  the  sad  estate  of  these  orphan  children." 
The  interpreter  inquired  of  him  why  he  thought 
them  orphans.  The  Indian,  with  great  earnestness, 
replied,  **  Is  not  this  the  day  on  which  you  told  me 
the  white  people  worship  the  Great  Spirit  ?  If  so, 
surely  these  children,  if  they  had  parents,  or  any 
person  to  take  care  of  them,  would  not  be  suffered 
to  be  out  there  playing  and  making  such  a  noise. 
No  I  no  I  they  hare  lost  their  fathers  and  mothers, 
and  have  no  one  to  take  care  of  them  ! " 

6266.  YOUTH,  Oar  real  An  'eloquent  and 
aged  clergyman  was  discoursing  upon  the  certainty 
and  nearness  of  the  next  world,  and  mentioned, 
incidentally,  his  own  few  remaining  years  here 
below.  A  sympathising  friend  arose  and  said 
feelingly  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  It  does  seem 
a  pity  that  our  dear  pastor  should  be  growing  so 
old."  "Old/"  exclaimed  the  good  man ;  "why,  I 
have  not  yet  entered  upon  my  real  youth.** 

6266.  YOUTH,  Prayer  for.  The  mother  of  the 
Beechers  prayed  during  life  and  in  death,  ''that 
her  chidren  might  be  trained  up  for  God."  One 
of  her  journals  contains  this  simple  record — "  This 
morning  I  rose  very  early  to  pray  for  my  children, 
and  espeeially  theU  my  sons  may  be  minittert  and 
misaionariei  of  Jesus  Christ"  What  has  been  the 
result  f  That  for  all  her  children  her  prayers  have 
been  answered.  Her  five  sons  are  all  ministers  and 
missionaries  of  Christ.  One  of  them  she  has  wel- 
comed to  heaven  ;  another  is  now  the  most  power- 
ful preacher  in  America ;  and  her  daughter  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe,  is,  by  her  writings,  not  less  widely 
or  favourably  known. — Landde. 

6267.  YOUTH,  resting  In  Christ.  Wilberforoe, 
the  son  of  the  late  Bev.  Legh  Richmond,  two  hours 
and  a  half  before  his  death,  went  to  bed,  and  laid 
his  head  upon  the  pillow.  His  father  said,  "So 
He  giveth  His  beloved  rest**  WUfoerforoe  replied, 
"  Yes ;  and  sweet  indeed  is  the  rest  which  Christ 
gives."    He  never  awoke  from  his  sleep. 

6268.  YOUTH,  Thoronghness  in.  A  young 
New  Englander,  whose  knowledge  was  more  showy 
than  deep,  went  many  years  ago  to  teach  a  district 
school  in  Virginia.  Among  the  pupils  was  a  small, 
rather  dull  and  insignificant  looking  boy,  who  an- 
noyed him  by  his  incessant  questions.  No  matter 
what  the  subject  under  discussion,  this  lad  appa- 
rently oould  never  get  near  enough  to  the  bottom 
of  it  to  be  content  One  very  warm  August  morn- 
ing the  teacher,  with  no  little  vanity  in  a  knowledge 
uuusual  in  those  days,  began  to  lecture  to  the  boys 
on  the  habits  and  characteristios  of  a  fish  which  on^ 
of  them  had  oanght  during  recess.    He  fin]«hA.i 
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and  wm  about  to  dismiss  the  school,  when  his 
taoinaitire  pnpQ  asked  some  question  about  the 
gills  and  their  nse.  The  question  answered,  others 
followed  concerning  the  scales,  skin,  and  flesh.  The 
poor  teacher  struggled  to  reply  with  all  the  informa- 
tion at  his  command.  But  that  was  small,  and  the 
Saturday  afternoon's  holiday  was  rapidly  slipping 
away.  "The  school  will  now  be  dismissed,*'  he 
said  at  last  *'But  the  bones  1  You  have  said 
nothing  about  the  bones  I "  said  the  anxious  boy. 
Mr.  Dash  smothered  all  his  annoyance,  and  gave 
nil  the  information  he  could  command  '*  What  is 
inside  of  the  bones ! "  stolidly  came  from  the  comer 
where  the  quiet  boy  was  sitting.  Mr.  Dash  never 
remembered  what  answer  he  gave,  but  the  question 
and  his  despair  fixed  themselves  in  his  memory. 
Thirty- five  years  afterwards  he  visited  Washington, 
and  entered  the  room  where  the  justicea  of  the 
Supreme  Court  were  sitting.  The  Chief-Justice, 
the  most  learned  and  venerated  jurist  of  his  day, 
was  a  man  like  Paul,  whose  bodily  presence  was 
oontemptibla  The  stranger  regarded  him  at  first 
with  awe,  then  with  amazement  **  It  is  the  boy 
vho  vent  intide  thefiah-borui  /**  he  exdaimed.  If 
he  had  not  tried  to  go  inside  of  every  "  fish's  bones," 
he  would  never  have  reached  the  lofty  position 
which  he  held. — Chrittian  Aye, 

6269.  YOUTH,  Training  of.  This  integrity  and 
tenacity  of  purpose  was  instilled  into  him  (Gladstone) 
by  his  father,  who  liked  that  his  children  should 
exercise  their  judgment  by  stating  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  eveiy  opinion  they  offered;  and  a 
college  friend  of  William's,  who  went  on  a  visit  to 
Fasque,  in  Kincardineshire,  during  the  summer  of 
1829,  furnishes  amusing  particulars  of  the  family 
customs  in  that  house,  "  where  the  children  and 
their  parents  argued  upon  everything.  They 
would  debate  as  to  whether  the  trout  should  be 
boiled  or  broiled,  whether  a  window  should  be 
opened,  and  whether  it  was  likely  to  be  fine  or  wet 
next  day.  It  was  all  perfectly  good-humoured,  but 
curious  to  a  stranger  because  of  the  evident  care 
which  all  the  disputants  took  to  advance  no  pro- 
position, even  as  to  the  prospect  of  rain,  rashly. 
One  day  Thomas  Gladstone  knocked  down  a  wasp 
with  his  handkerchief,  and  was  about  to  crush  it  on 
the  table,  when  the  father  started  the  question  as 
to  whether  he  bad  a  right  to  kill  the  insect ;  and 
this  point  was  discussed  with  as  much  seriousness 
as  if  a  human  life  had  been  at  stake.  When  at 
last  it  was  adjudged  that  the  wasp  deserved  death 
because  he  was  a  trespasser  in  the  drawing-room, 
a  common  enemy  and  a  danger  there,  it  was  found 
that  the  insect  had  crawled  from  under  the  hand- 
kerchief,  and  was  flying  away  with  a  sniggering  sort 
of  buzz,  as  if  to  mock  them  all." 

6S70.  YOUTHFUL  maxtyn,  for  Christ  In  an 
early  age  of  Christianity  there  were  twin  brothers, 
named  Marcus  and  Marcellus,  whose  parents  were 
heathens,  but  they  had  learned  from  their  teachers 
to  love  Christ.  During  one  of  the  persecutions 
they  were  sentenced  to  be  beheaded  ;  but  a  month 
was  allowed,  that  their  parents  might  try  to  persuade 
them  to  worship  idols.  They  continued  steadfast  in 
the  faith,  and  what  they  said  was  blessed,  so  that 
their  father  and  some  others  of  their  relatives  be- 
came Christians  also.  They  were  at  length  fastened 
to  posts,  torn  with  nails,  and  after  being  left  for 
many  hours  in  great  pain  they  were  killed.     4.  boy 


named  Vitus,  twelve  years  old,  had  been  tur* 
by  his  nurse  to  love  Christ  His  father  took  ki* 
before  the  heathen  governor,  and  he  wis  whipti'^. 
and  put  to  death. 

6271.  YOUTHFUL   pioty,    aiiid   prayer.    A: 
Octavoulin,  in  the  bland  of  lalay,  liiere  vm,  :: 
1825,  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  «it :: 
the  habit  of  searching  the  Scriptores  daily,  sod  v^ 
frequently  observed  by  his  neig'faboors  to  retii*  t- 
lonely  places  for  devout  meditation  and  pnr-r 
On  one  of  these  ocqasions  a  thoughtless  mu  or. 
trived,  without  being  perceived,  to  follow  hiis,  n. 
overheard  him  pray.     He  was  strack  with  sstciu» 
ment  at  the  simple  yet  elevated  language  he  a»^ 
he  burst  into  tears,  and  afterwarda  acknoviecb-- 
that  he  never  knew  what  it  waa  to  be  bomb.'. 
under  a  sense  of  his  own  dnfnlneaa  nntil  he  bsir. 
that  boy  pray  at  the  side  of  a  wall. 

6272.  YOXTTHFUL  piety,  Infinonoe  ol  A  f nti  • 
who  had  been  some  years  known  and  respected  far 
her  quiet,  consistent,  unobtrusive  Christian  depar. 
ment  called  on  her  minister  to  introduce  her  Kt: 
mother.  The  minister  desired  them  to  be  aaH 
and  cheerfully  said,  "  Well,  Hannah,  I  suppose  lat 
is  your  good  mother ;  I  am  very  happy  to  see  her." 
"  Yes,"  replied  the  mother  in  broken  acoenii,  "Is 
mother  and  her  daughter  too.  F*ive-and-ttm:j 
years  ago  I  bore  her  in  infancy ;  and  now,  ihn&pi 
her  inttnimetUaliti/,  I  trust  I  am  born  to  God.'- 
John  Angeil  Jamei, 

6278.    YOUTHFUL  projects,    IMaappoiBtiMGi 

ixL  They  tell  us  that  if  one  seed  of  every  vaS^--'- 
(}f  acorns  should  grow  to  be  a  tree,  all  Ennjp 
would  be  a  dense  forest  within  a  century.  Tu"^ 
heart,  therefore,  about  scattered  projects ;  fully  the: 
share  of  them  comes  to  maturity. — Lever, 

6274.  ZEAL,  A  Christian's,  and  perfectioo.  Ta 

Christian,  in  his  striving  after  perfection,  is  like  tbe 
sculptor  Fiamingo  with  his  image,  of  which  the  elder 
D*Israeli  tells  us.  He  kept  polishing  and  poiiefaio;, 
till  his  friend  exclaimed  impatiently,  **  What  ptrfff- 
ti<m  would  you  have  f "  **  Alas ! "  waa  the  aiuva, 
"the  original  I  am  labouring  to 'come  up  to  ii  is 
my  head,  but  not  yet  in  my  liand." — B. 

6275.  ZEAL,  A  Christian's,  does  not  evade  sal- 
fering.  It  was  a  brave  speech  of  Ambrose :  "  H« 
wished  it  would  please  God  to  turn  aU  the  adver- 
saries from  the  Church  upon  himeeHf,  and  let  th«c 
satisfy  their  thirst  with  his  blood."  .  .  .  SoNsiiu 
zen,  when  contention  rose  about  him ;  says  be,  "Ot 
me  into  the  sea,  let  me  lose  my  place,  rather  thsn  tk: 
name  of  Christ  should  sufiier  for  me." — Burroit^ 

6276.  ZEAI^  and  ambition.  <*  Athenians !  what 
troubles  have  you  not  cost  me,"  exclaimed  De- 
mosthenes, "  ihat  I  majf  be  taUoed  qf  6y  you/ "—/• 
B^ItradL 

6277.  ZEAL,  and  charity.  Fublia^  a  widow  cf 
great  reputation,  with  a  number  of  wirgins  over 
whom  she  presided  at  Antioeh,  sang  and  fwse^ 
God,  when  Julian  (the  Apostate)  was  passing  by. 
In  particular,  thev  sang  such  parts  of  the  iWn^* 
as  expose  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  idoIatn> 
Julian  ordered  them  to  hold  their  peace  till  he  b»ii 
passed  them.  TahUA,ipUk  more teeU  than  eharUif,^' 
couraged  them,  and  caused  them  to  sing  on  another 
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tocasioo  as  he  passed,  "  Let  God  arise,  and  let  His 
tnemiea  be  scattered."  Julian,  in  a  rage,  ordered 
ler  to  be  bronght  before  him  and  to  be  buffeted  on 
ach  side  of  her  face.  The  effects  of  passion  seem 
>ut  too  visible  both  in  the  Emperor  and  the  woman ; 
here  is,  however,  this  difference :  ^  one  had  a  zeal 
'or  Ood,  the  other  a  contempt. — MUner, 

6278.  ZEAL,  and  confidence.  Protogenes,  a 
lative  of  Caunus,  lived  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city 
vhen  Demetrius  besieged  it»  but  neither  the  pre> 
ence  of  his  enemies  nor  the  noise  of  arms  around 
lim  could  induce  him  to  discontinue  kit  Vfork,  The 
ving,  surprised  at  his  conduct,  one  day  asked  him 
ii3  reason  for  this.  **  I  am  sensible,"  he  replied, 
'  you  have  declared  war  against  the  Bhodians,  and 
lot  against  the  sciences."  The  Eling  was  so  pleased 
vith  this  answer  that  he  planted  a  guard  around 
lis  house. 

6279.  ZEAL  and  consacniion,  Beasonableness 
)f.  When  John  Wesley  was  about  to  go  to  Georgia 
is  a  missionary  to  the  Indians  an  unbeliever  said 
;o  him,  "What  is  this,  sir?  Are  you  one  of  the 
mights-errant  T  How,  pray,  got  Quixotism  into 
^our  head  f  You  want  nothing.  You  have  a  good 
provision  for  life,  and  in  a  way  of  preferment ;  and 
uustyou  leave  all  to  fight  windmills — to  convert 
lavages  in  America  ?  "  He  answered  willingly  and 
»lmly,  "  Sir,  if  the  Bible  be  not  true^  I  am  as  very 
i  fool  and  madman  as  you  can  conceive  ;  but  if  it 
s  ot  God  /  am  sober-minded.    For  He  has  declared, 

There  is  no  man  who  hath  left  house,  or  friends, 
>r  brethren  for  the  kingdom  of  God's  sake  who 
$hall  not  receive  manifold  more  in  the  present  time, 
md  in  the  world  to  come  everlasting  life.' 

6280.  ZEAL  and  constancy,  stimnlated  by  apos- 
tasy. Saprioius  (during  the  Valerian  persecution 
it  Antioch),  suddenly  forsaken  of  God,  recants,  and 
)romise8  to  sacrifice.  Nicephorus  (his  friend,  who 
lad  in  vain  implored  his  forgiveness  on  the  way  to 
:xecution),  amazed,  exhorts  him  to  the  contrary, 
>ut  in  vain.  He  then  says  to  the  executioners,  **  I 
)elieve  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jeeus,  whom  he 
lath  renounced."  The  ofiBcers  return  to  give  an 
iccount  to  the  governor,  who  ordered  Nicephorus 
o  be  beheaded. — MUner, 

628L  ZEAL  and  dnty,  Evasions  of.  They  said 
o  the  camel-bird  (ostrich),  "  Carry,"  It  answered, 
'  I  cannot,  for  I  am  a  bird."  They  said,  "  Fly,"  It 
.nswered,  "  I  cannot,  for  I  am  a  cameL" — Freytag*i 
Irabic  Proverbs, 

6282.  ZEAL,  and  heaTon.  When  the  soldiers  of 
.  great  general,  on  their  march  against  the  enemy, 
irished  to  take  a  fort  that  was  in  their  way  and 
upposed  to  be  full  of  treasure,  their  commander 
K)inted  to  Mount  Taurus  in  the  distance,  telling 
hem  that  yonder  was  the  fort  they  were  to  take, 
.nd  thati  as  for  those  things  behind  and  around 
hem,  they  vsould  belong  to  the  conquerors.  So  in  our 
vAj  heavenward  the  main  thing  lies  before  us,  afar 
here  ;  and  for  the  rest,  all  things  are  ours  if  we  are 
Christ's,  and  we  shall  come  to  realise  it  in  good 
ime,  if  we  are  only  faithful  unto  Him. — B, 

6283.  ZEAL,  and  its  results.  To  one  who  ap- 
peared astonished  at  the  extensive  celebrity  of 
iuffon  the  modem  Pliny  replied,  "  I  have  passed 
ifty  years  at  my  desk."  Haydn  would  not  yield 
p  to  society  more  than  those  hours  which  were  not 


devoted  to  study.  Those  were  indeed  but  few ;  and 
such  were  the  unformity  and  retiredness  of  his  life, 
that  *'he  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  musical 
man  in  Europe  who  was  ignorant  of  the  celebrity 
of  Joseph  Haydn." — L  D^Isradi. 

6284.  ZEAL,  and  obedience.  I  once  heard  of 
the  driver  of  a  dray  saying,  '*  That  horse,  sir,  would 
pull  till  it  pulled  down  St.  Paul's,  if  I  told  it  to.">- 
Jtev,  Benjamin  Waugh. 

6286.  ZEAL  and  painstaking,  Results  o£  Ca< 
rissimi,  when  praised  for  the  ease  and  grace  of  his 
melodies,  exclaimed,  **  Ah  I  you  little  know  vnth  what 
difleulty  this  ease  has  been  <icquired."  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  when  once  asked  how  long  it  had  taken 
him  to  paint  a  certain  picture,  replied,  **  All  my  hift." 
— SmiUs. 

6286.  ZEAL,  and  prndende.  Two  ships  were 
aground  at  London  Bridge.  The  proprietors  of  one 
sent  for  a  hundred  horses,  and  pulled  it  to  pieces  ; 
the  proprietors  of  the  other  waited  for  the  tide,  and 
with  sails  and  rudder  directed  it  as  they  pleased. — 
Rev.  Charles  Simeon, 

6287.  2XAL,  apart  from  knowledge,  illostrated. 
They  put  the  physician  Liberatus  and  his  wife 
into  separate  prisons,  when  somebody  informed  the 
latter  that  her  husband  had  obeyed  the  king.  "  Let 
me  see  him,"  says  she,  **and  I  will  do  what  is  well- 
pleasing  to  God."  They  took  her  out  of  the  prison 
to  her  husband,  to  whom  she  said,  taking  him  by 
the  throat,  "  Unhappy  man,  unworthy  of  the  grace 
of  God,  why  will  you  perish  eternally  for  a  transi- 
tory glory  I  Will  your  gold  and  silver  deliver  yov 
from  hell  fire?"  "  What  is  the  matter,  wife?"  he 
replied.  **  What  have  they  been  telling  you  t  I  am 
what  I  was  by  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  will 
never  renounce  the  faith.*' — MUner. 

6288.  ZEAL,  Call  for.  We  should  aim  to  be  too 
active  to  stagnate,  too  busy  to  freeze.  We  should 
endeavour  to  be  like  Cromwell,  who  not  only  struck 
while  the  iron  was  hot,  but  made  it  hot  by  striking ; 
like  the  missionary  who  said,  *'  If  there  be  happi- 
ness on  earth,  it  is  in  labouring  in  the  service, of 
Christ ;  "  like  the  Blessed  Redeemer,  "  whose  meat 
and  drink  it  was  to  do  the  will  of  God."  The  vine- 
yard must  be  cultivated  ;  and  the  command  is,  that 
we  enter  it  and  work. — Christian  Treasury, 

6280.  ZEAL,  Contrast  in.  At  Thessalonica  a 
tumult  was  made  by  the  populace,  and  the  emperor's 
officer  was  murdered.  The  news  was  calculated  to 
excite  the  anger  of  Theodosius,  who  ordered  the 
sword  to  be  let  loose  upon  them.  Ambrose  inter- 
ceded, and  the  emperor  promised  to  forgive.  But 
the  great  officers  of  the  court  persuaded  him  to 
retralct  and  to  sign  a  warrant  for  military  execution. 
It  was  executed  with  great  cruelty.  Seven  thousand 
were  massacred  in  three  hours,  without  trial  and 
without  distinction.  Ambrose  wrote  him  a  faithful 
letter,  reminding  him  of  the  charge  in  the  prophecy, 
that  if  the  priest  does  not  warn  the  wicked  he 
shall  be  answerable  for  it.  "  You  discover  a  zeal," 
says  he,  "  for  the  faith  and  fear  of  God,  I  own  ;  but 
^our  temper  is  warm — soon  to  be  appeased,  indeed, 
if  endeavours  are  used  to  calm  it;  but  if  not 
regulated  it  bears  down  all  before  it"  He  urges 
the  example  of  David,  and  shows  the  improf^riety 
of  communicating  wiUi  him  at  the  present.  *'  1 
love  you,"  says  he,  *'  I  cherish  you,  I  pray  for  you ; 
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but  blame  not  me  if  I  give  the  preference  to  Qod.** 
On  these  principles  Ambrose  ref  osed  to  admit  Theo- 
dosius  into  the  Church  of  MHad. — MUner. 

6290.  ZEAL,  Diflinterefted.  Tom  Baird,  the 
carter,  the  beadle  of  my  working  man's  church, 
was  as  noble  a  fellow  as  ever  lived — God-fearing, 
tnie,  unselfish.  I  shall  never  forget  what  he  said 
when  I  asked  him  to  stand  at  the  door  of  the  work- 
ing man's  congregation,  and  when  I  thought  he  was 
unwilling  to  do  so  in  his  working  clothes.  ''If," 
said  I,  '*  you  don't  like  to  do  it,  Tom  ;  if  you  are 

ashamed  **  Ashamed  I "  he  exclaimed,  as  he 

turned  round  upon  me ;  *'  Tm  mair  ashamed  o' 
yersel*,  sir.  Biv  ye  think  that  I  believe,  as  ye 
ken  I  do,  that  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  for  me,  was 

stripped  o'  His  raiment  on  the  cross,  and  that  I 

Na,  na,  I'm  prood  to  stand  at  the  door."  Dear, 
good  fellow  t  There  he  stood  for  seven  winters, 
without  a  sixpence  of  pay ;  all  from  love,  though 
at  my  request  the  working  congregation  gave  him 
a  silver  watch.  When  he  was  dying  from  small- 
pox the  same  unselfish  nature  appeared.  When 
asked  if  they  would  let  me  know,  he  replied, 
"  There's  nae  man  leevin'  I  like  as  I  do  him.  I 
know  he  would  oome.  But  he  shouldna  come,  on 
account  of  bis  wife  and  bairns,  and  so  ye  maunna 
tell  him."  I  never  saw  him  in  his  illness,  never 
bearing  of  his  danger  till  it  was  too  late. — Hfe  of 
Dr.  Aorman  MadcodL 

6291.  ZEAL,  Enthiulaam  of.  When,  in  his 
character  of  professor,  he  (Barry,  the  artist)  delivered 
his  lectures  at  the  Academy,  at  every  pause  his 
auditors  rose  in  a  tumult,  and  at  every  close  their 
hands  returned  to  him  the  proud  feelings  he  adored. 
Once,  listening  to  the  children  of  genius  whom  he 
had  created  about  him,  he  exclaimed,  **  Go  it,  go  it, 
my  loy% /    They  did  to  ai  Athem." — /.  D'JiradL 

6292.  ZEAL,  Evanoioent.  The  peril  past,  the 
taint  mocked ;  the  vows  made  to  Grod  in  peril  re- 
maining unperformed  in  safety,  and  he  treated 
ftomewhat  as,  in  Greek  story,  Jano  was  treated  by 
Mandrabulus,  the  Samian.  Of  him  we  are  told 
that,  having  under  the  auspices  of  the  goddess,  and 
through  her  direction,  discovered  a  gold-mine,  in  his 
instant  gratitude  he  vowed  to  her  a  golden  ram ; 
this  he  presently  exchanged  for  a  silver  one ;  and 
again  this  for  a  very  small  brass  one,  and  this  for 
nothing  at  all. — Trench, 

6293.  ZEAL,  ExceBsiva  A  North  American 
Indian,  having  heard  from  a  white  man  some 
strictures  on  zeal,  replied,  ''I  don't  know  about 
having  too  much  zeal ;  but  I  think  it  is  better  the 
pot  thotdd  boil  over  than  not  boil  at  all." 

6294.  ZEAL,  for  Christ.  For  more  than  fifty 
years  John  Wesley  generally  delivered  two,  and 
frequently  three  or  four  sermons  in  a  day.  Galcu* 
lating  at  the  lowest  estimate,  the  whole  number 
during  this  period  will  be  forty  thousand.  To 
these  ma^  be  added  innumerable  exhortations  to 
the  societies  after  preaching,  and  in  other  occasional 
meetings  at  which  he  assisted  or  presided.  His 
journeys  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  during  so 
long  a  period,  were  without  a  precedent.  He 
travelled  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  miles 
every  year  on  an  average ;  and  thus,  in  his  long 
course,  he  passed  over  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  miles  on  his  errand  of  mercy  alter 
he  became  an  itinerant  preacher.    In  addition  to 


all  the  pubtications  which  he  either  wrote  or  (£». 
wise  prepared  for  the  press,  lie  had  tlie  eoetisa! 
oversight  and  care  pf  the  churcbee  he  had  faink. 
What  an  instance  of  seal  and  oonsecrstioB  to  tb 
service  of  hie  Blaster ! 

6296.  ZEAL^  for  Christ  Whitefield  proas: 
upwards  of  eighteen  thautand  eermont.  Wbea  ad 
vanoed  in  life,  finding  his  physical  powen  ixk; 
him,  he  undertook  to  put  hunaelf  upon  whit's 
called  "  short  allowance.^'  He  preached  o&ce  e? 
on  every  day  in  the  week,  and  three  times  oa.  ti* 
Sabbath. 

6296.  ZEAL,  for  Cbiisfe.  One  of  the  most  & 
tinguisbed  men  in  New  York,  now  dead,  s&ii'l 
was  riding  in  a  stage-coach  in  Vermont  Id  t« 
evening  a  gentleman  got  in  ;  he  joined  in  the  ea^ 
versation,  and  soon  led  it  to  a  distinctively  xdt^£ 
point,  and  finally  asked  me,  '  "Do  yon  beloof ';» 
Jesus?'  I  had  to  answer,  'No.'  That  w&£^ 
night,  till  early  in  the  morning,  he  spoke  of  'Js 
great  salvation.  There  were  nine  persons  fa  tk 
stage-coach,  and  that  Christian  num  ministef**: 
unto  them."  The  man  who  told  me  of  it  tzao?: 
his  conversion  to  that  night.  The  one  was  £tv. 
Dr.  Cutler,  and  the  other  Gen.  Wm.  K  Stn^ 
who  died  a  few  years  ago. — Dr,  S.  H,  Tyng, 

6297.  ZEAL^  for  Christ    A  little  before  his  deif: 

he  (Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  third  oentuxy)  oii- 
a  strict  inquiry  whether  there  were  any  p&«c$ 
in  the  city  and  neighbourhood  still  strangen  b 
Christianity.  Being  told  there  were  about  eeva 
teen  in  all,  he  sighed,  and  lifting  up  his  tj?iii 
heaven,  appealed  to  God  how  much  it  troubled  h^ 
that  any  of  hit  fellow-townsmen  should  still  remia 
unacquainted  with  salvation. — MUner. 

6298.  ZEAL,  for  evil.  A  Scotch  proverb,  ''h 
ihat  invented  the  maiden  first  hantelled  it,"  alicia 
to  the  well-known  historical  fact  that  the  Rege» 
Morton,  the  inventor  of  a  new  instrument  of  dai^ 
called  "  The  Maiden  "—a  sort  of  anticipation  d  ^ 
guillotine — was  himself  the*  first  upon  whom  the 
proof  of  it  was  made. — Trench, 

6299.  ZEAL,  for  Qod.  It  is  said  of  holy  Brsdfoii 
preaching,  reading,  and  prayer  v>as  his  whole  lijf' 
"I  rejoice,"  said  Bishop  Jewel,  ''that  my  bod; b 
exhausted  in  the  labours  of  my  holy  caUing." .  •  • 
"  Let  racks,  fires,  pulleys,  and  all  manner  of  tor- 
ments come,  BO  I  may  win  Christ,"  said  Ignatius.' 
Watton, 

6800.  ZEAL,  for  tho  tmth.  Reinerios,  ^ 
adversary,  declares  "that  a  certain  WatdeDsa 
heretic,  with  a  view  of  turning  a  person  from  ^ 
Catholic  faith  (for  such  he  caUs  the  Romish  eirosl, 
tvfam  over  a  river  in  the  night,  and  in  the  winter,  tc 
come  to  him,  and  to  teach  him  the  novel  doctris^ 
— MUner. 

660L  ZEAL,  for  the  truth.  While  be  (tbe 
Apostle  John)  resided  at  Ephesus,  gcHUg  oooe  to 
bathe  there,  he  perceived  that  Cerinthus  wss  is  ti^ 
bath.  He  came  out  again  hastily.  "  Let  lu  fi^ 
says  he,  "lest  the  bath  should  fall  while  Om^^ 
an  enemy  of  truth,  is  within  it" — Milnar, 

6802.  ZBAL^  for  Ood.  Mr.  Andrew  MelnllA 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  St  Andrews  in  tbereigi 
of  James  VL,  was  a  very  bold  and  sealocH  mao  (^ 
the  cause  of  Qod  and  tmthi    Whan  some  of  b* 
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ore  moderate  brethren  blamed  him  for  being  too 
>t  and  fier^  he  was  wont  to  reply,  "If  you  see 
7  fire  go  downwards,  set  yoor  foot  upon  it  and 
it  it  out ;  but  if  it  go  upwards,  let  it  return  to  its 
on  place."—  Wkiteerott, 

6303.  ZEAL,  Hatred  of.  The  Bev.  Charles  Wesley 
id  charge  of  the  curacy  of  Islington ;  but  "he  was 
ected  from  it,  not  so  much  because  of  his  doctrine, 
i  for  the  tameMtAeu  wUh  which  he  uttered  it.** — 
tevens, 

6804.  ZEAL,  in  dlBOOvery.  When  Sir  John 
'ranklin  applied  for  the  post  of  commander  to  the 
I-fated  expedition  in  which  he  was  lost,  the  only 
ling  against  him  was  his  age.  "I  might  find  a 
ood  excuse  for  not  letting  you  go,"  said  Lord  Had- 
ington,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, "  in  the 
ill-tale  record  which  informs  me  that  you  are  sixty 
ears  of  age."  "  No,  my  lord,"  replied  the  intrepid 
nd  enthusiastic  navigator;  "I  am  oxdy Jifty-nine" 

6306.  ZEAL,  in  preaohing  Christ.  When  liberty 
ras  offered  to  John  Bunyan,  then  in  prison,  on  con- 
ition  of  abstaining  from  preaching,  he  constantly 
eplied,  *'  If  you  let  me  out  to-day  I  shall  preach 
gfain  to-morrow." 

6806.  ZEAL,  in  reboke.  While  Augustine  acted 
3  a  presbyteT  at  Hippo,  under  Valerius,  his  bishop, 
e  was  appointed  by  him  to  preach  to  the  people, 
1  order  to  reclaim  them  from  riotous  feasting  on 
olemn  days.  He  opened  the  Scriptures  and  read 
o  them  the  most  vehement  rebukes.  He  besought 
hem,  by  the  ignominy  and  sorrow  which  they 
wrought  upon  themselves,  and  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
lot  to  destroy  themselves,  to  pity  him  who  spake 
o  them  with  so  much  affection,  and  to  show  some 
egard  to  their  venerable  old  bishop,  who,  out  of 
endemess  to  them,  had  charged  him  to  instruct 
hem  in  the  truth.  "  I  did  not  make  them  weep," 
ays  he,  "  by  first  weeping  over  them,  but  while  I 
vas  preaching  their  tet^n  prevented  mine.  Then 
[  own  I  could  not  restrain  myself.  Jft^  ^^  ^*^ 
oept  together  1  began  to  enterUUn  great  hope  of  tkeir 
imendment.**  He  now  varied  from  the  discourse 
le  had  prepared,  because  the  present  softness  of 
;heir  minds  seemed  to  require  something  different. 
[n  fine,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  the  evil  re- 
Iressed  from  that  very  day. — MUner. 

6307.  ZEAL,  in  saving  from  danger.  One  day, 
>n  the  sea-coast  where  I  was  staying,  a  steamer 
vith  many  people  on  board  was  reported  to  be 
Iriven  on  to  the  rocks  on  the  shore  under  the  cliffs, 
,nd  the  furious  sea  was  said  to  be  fast  breaking  it 
o  pieces.  .  .  .  When  I  reached  the  cliff,  there, 
lot  far  away,  I  saw  the  uuhappy  ship,  as  if  herself 
n  great  agony,  rolling  and  leaping  among  the  rocks, 
timost  buried  in  wild  foam.  On  the  cliff  there  were 
nen  trying  to  send  a  rope  out  on  to  the  ship,  to  fix 
>ne  end  to  the  ship  and  the  other  to  a  firm  rock  on 
;he  shore,  and  with  them  they  had  a  chair  with 
julleys.  ...  At  length  our  hearts  leaped  and 
(houted  for  joy.  They  had  succeeded.  How  ex- 
citedly we  watched  the  precarious  thing  creep  slowly 
ilong,  fluttering  in  the  furious  wind,  dashed  by  the 
clouds  of  spray !  And  the  rope  so  swayed  and  bent 
A'ith  the  weight  of  the  chair  and  the  strength  of  the 
A'ind  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  must  break,  or  the 
voman  at  least  fall  out  of  the  chair  into  the  awful 
soiling  surf  just  beneath  her  and  he  lost  <\ft€r  all. 


. . .  Another  minute.    She  waa  landed  l^Bev,  Ben' 
jamin  Waugh. 

6808.  ZEAL^  in  seeldng  Christ  There  was  a  lady 
came  to  our  meeting  in  Philadelphia — to  the  noon 
prayer-meeting  at  eleven  o'dock  ;  she  came  early, 
so  as  to  get  a  good  seat  After  the  meeting  was 
over  we  had  another  meeting  for  women,  and  she 
stayed  at  that.  In  the  afternoon  we  had  another 
meeting,  and  she  stayed  at  that.  She  had  made  up 
her  mmd  not  to  leave  the  meetings  till  she  had  found 
Christ.  She  did  not  find  Him  at  that  meeting,  but 
she  might  have  found  Him.  He  was  offered  freely 
to  every  one  of  them.  So  she  stayed  at  the  after- 
noon meeting,  and  still  no  light  came.  She  stayed 
at  the  evening  meeting,  and  went  into  the  inquiry- 
room  af terwanL  Between  deven  and  twelve  o  dock 
she  took  me  by  the  hand  and  said,  "I  will  trust 
Him."  And  she  rejoiced  in  the  Saviour's  lov& 
There  was  a  woman  who  came  determined  to  find 
Him.  When  we  search  for  Grod  with  all  our  hearts 
we  are  sure  to  find  Him. — Moody. 

6809.  ZEAI^  in  spceading  the  Boriptnres.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  common  practice  with  their 
(the  Waldensian)  teachers,  the  more  readily  to  gain 
access  for  their  doctrines  among  persons  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  life,  to  carry  with  them  a  box  of 
trinkets,  or  artides  of  dress,  something  hke  the 
hawkers  or  pedlers  of  our  day ;  and  Beinerius  thus 
describes  the  manner  in  which  they  were  wont  to 
introduoe  themselves  : — "  Sir,  will  you  be  pleased  to 
buy  any  rings  or  seals  or  trinkets  ?  Madam,  will 
you  look  at  any  handkerchiefs  or  pieces  of  needle- 
work for  veils; — I  can  afford  them  cheap."  If, 
after  a  purchase,  the  company  ask,  ''Have  you 
anything  more  t "  the  salesman  would  reply,  "  Oh 
yes ;  /  have  commodities  far  more  valuable  tnan  these, 
and  I  vrill  make  you  a  present  of  them,  if  you  will 
protect  me  from  the  ecclesiastics."  Security  being 
promised,  he  went  on : — "  The  inestimable  jewd  1 
spohe  of  is  the  Word  of  Ood,  by  which  He  communi- 
cates His  mind  to  men,  and  which  inflames  their 
heart  with  love  to  Him." — MUner, 

6810.  ZEAI^  in  the  study  of  the  Boriptnres. 
The  walls  and  trees  of  my  orchard,  could  they  speak, 
would  bear  witness  that  there  I  learned  by  heart 
almost  all  the  Epistles  ;  of  which  study,  although  In 
time  a  greater  part  of  it  was  lost,  yet  the  sweet 
savour  thereof,  I  trust,  I  shall  carry  with  me  to 
heaven." — Bishop  Bidley,  martyr. 

681L  ZEAL,  Hissionsxy.  Mary  Perth,  a  blade 
woman,  kept  an  inn  at  Sierra  Leone  during  the 
latter  part  of  her  life.  In  her  early  days  she  had 
been  a  slave  in  North  America,  and  had  to  labour 
from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  yet  during  night  interval 
she  used,  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  to  widk  seven  or 
eight  miles,  with  a  child  on  her  back,  to  teach  a  few 
slaves  of  her  acquaintance  to  read,  that  they  might 
be  able  to  study  the  Scriptures  for  themsdves. 

6812.  ZEAL,  Missionajy.  A  Moravian  who 
offered  himself  as  a  missionary  to  Greenland,  to 
teach  the  poor  ignorant  natives  the  knowledge  d 
salvation,  was  asked  how  he  meant  to  live  in  that 
inhospitable  climate?  "I  will,"  said  he,  "cut 
down  timber  and  build  me  a  house."  "But," 
replied  his  friend,  "  no  trees  grow  there."  "  Then,"  ' 
said  he,  "  I  will  dig  a  hole  in  the  earth,  and  live 
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there,  lo  that  I  may  preach  the  gospel  to  lave  their 
lonli." 

I 

6815.  SBAL^  nlnloiiuy.  Cost  of .  I  am  about 
to  die  for  the  Ba-ganda  (the  people  of  U-ganda), 
Mid  ha^e  porehaaed  the  road  to  them  with  my  lif ei 
— Bithop  bawnington, 

6814  ZEAL,  mmiderstood.  '  A  man  who  de- 
clared be  thought  I  was  doing  more  harm  than  good 
by  speaking  to  everybody  about  Christ  told  me  I 
had  seriously  offended  one  of  his  friends  byspeak- 
ing  to  him  in  the  street  about  his  souL  Well,  it 
happened  in  this  way.  I  had  not  spoken  to  any  one 
that  day,  and  on  my  way  home  I  was  on  the  look- 
out, and  saw  a  man  leaning  against  a  lamp-post, 
looking  very  lonesome.  Thinking  he  might  be  a 
stranger,  I  just  stepped  up  to  him  and  said,  "  My 
friend,  are  you  a  Gluristian  ?  "  on  which  he  turned 
round,  and  looking  at  me  with  a  scowl,  he  cursed 
me,  and  said  it  was  not  my  busuiesa.  And  that  was 
why  his  friend  told  me  he  thought  I  was  doing 
more  harm  than  good,  and  setting  men  against 
religion  instead  of  making  them  converts.  My 
answer  was,  that  I  was  sorry  if  it  was  so ;  but  the 
fault  was  from  the  head,  and  not  from  the  heart 
**WeIl/'  said  my  friend,  "I  believe  you  are  in 
earnest;  but  you  have  too  much  seal.  What  is 
seal  without  knowledge  ?  "  **  Well,"  I  repUed,  **  I 
would  rather  have  seal  without  knowledge  than 
knowledge  without  zeaL"  Well,  months  rolled 
away,  and  one  Sunday  morning,  about  daybreak, 
a  bitter  cold  winter's  morning,  I  heard  a  rap  at  my 
door.  "  Who's  there  f "  I  said.  '*  It's  a  stranger," 
answered  a  voice  which  I  did  not  recognise.  "  What 
do  you  want  ?  "  '*  I  want  you  to  talk  to  me  about 
my  souL"  I  got  up  and  let  in  the  stranger,  wan 
and  pale.  "  Do  you  remember,  sir,"  he  said,  *'  meet- 
ing a  man  under  a  lamp-post  three  months  ago, 
at  ten  o'dook  at  night?"  "Yes,**  said  I,  "I 
do."  **  Well,"  said  he,  *<  I  am  that  man.  I  have 
had  no  peace  since  that  night.  I  could  not  sleep  at 
all,  and  I  thought  I  would  come  to  you  and  ask  you 
what  I  must  do ; "  and  so  I  talked  to  him,  and 
showed  him  the  way  to  Jesus,  and  he  found  peace 
with  QodL—Moody. 

6816.  ZEAL,  mismidentood.  In  the  course  of 
conversation  my  uncle  said,  "I  pray  God  these 
Methodists  may  never  get  the  upper  hand ;  if  they 
do  we  shall  have  dreadful  work."  One  present 
replied,  **  Why,  what  do  you  think  they  will  do  ? " 
"  Do  I "  said  he ;  "  why,  tney  will  murder  us  all." — 
John  Pawaotk 

6816.  ZEAL,  Penwvwfanoa  in.  Mnngo  Park's 
dispatch  to  Lord  Camden  with  regard  to  discovering 
the  further  course  and  outlet  of  the  Niger,  closes 
with  these  heroic  words — "Though  all  the  Europeans 
who  are  with  me  should  die,  and  though  I  were 
myself  half  dead,  /  wotdd  sUU  penevereJ*  He 
perished  in  the  attempt. 

6817.  ZEAL,  restrained  for  wia6  porposas. 
Some  of  our  soldiers  (at  Waterloo),  chafed  at  being 
so  held  in,  fancied  at  times  there  was  fear  or  hesi- 
tation in  the  breast  of  their  great  commander. 
There  was  nona  But  there  was  a  cool  and  well- 
weighed  estimate  of  the  issue  and  the  cfdy  way  to 
reach  U,    He  not  only  allowed  but  encouraged  the 

•  French  to  expend  their  enthusiasm  and  exhaust 
their  strength ;  and  while  the  outwitted  Emperor 


was  oomplaining  that  the  Britialft— «apeGiaIlj  &- 
Highland  regiments— did  not  know  when  they  wny. 
beaten,  the  Duke  gave  bis  last  and  longed-fof  asd^ 
"Up,  Guards,  and  at  them !"  and  the  (dieer  tif 
rolled  along  the  lines  of  otxr  auxny  like  a  peal  - 
thunder  awoke  Ni^xdeon  for  the  first  tisse  t:i  t^- 
master  tactics  of  his  foe,  and  the  toiTible  cer&cr 
of  his  own  defeat. — Dr.  Gumming. 


681&  ZEAL,  Resnlta  ot  Wbea  Baxta 
Kidderminster  there  was  abont  one  famih-  z . 
street  which  worshipped  God  at  home.  Wbs ; 
went  away  there  were  some  streeta  in  whkl  tir 
was  not  more  than  one  family  on  a  edde  that  diii' 
do  it ;  and  this  was  the  case  even  with  inn»  n. 
public-houses.  .  .  .  While  some  divines  wa«  wnu 
ling  about  the  divine  right  of  £piBCopacy  or  P^  > 
bytery,  or  splitting  hairs  aboat  reprobatka  41. 
free- will,  Baxter  was  always  vitUing  from  kmp,  :■ 
houie,  and  beseeching  men,  for  Christ's  sake,  t:  - 
reconciled  to  God  and  flee  from  the  wra^  to  as- 
— J2w.  /.  0.  Eyle,  A.B, 

6819.  ZEAL,  Gkniroa  ol    Somebody  has  sai^d  ^ 

Arnold  of  Rugby  that  "  the  central  &ct  of  his  -i- 
perienoe  was  Us  close,  conscious,  and  ever-rt&Iix-: 
union  and  friendship  with  the  liord  Jesos  Chh<. 
and  that  in  the  overflowing  fulness  of  his  lesr» 
every  expression  of  affection  which  might  pass  I-:- 
tween  earthly  friends  passed  between  him  azd  ii- 
Divine  Man,  whom,  as  a  Friend,  he  had  in  he*\jL 
to  whom  with  an  exhaustless  enjoyment  he  doi^: 
And  it  was  this  which  was  the  inspiration  ol  Ij 
life,  the  source  of  his  remarkable  {»iirage  and  i^ 

6820.  ZEAI%  stimulated  by  adTersity.    M/ 

brother  and  I  were  once  ploughing  com  m.  * 
Kentucky  farm.  I  was  driving  the  horse,  asii  h: 
was  holding  the  plough.  The  horse  was  lazy,  bit  3 
one  occasion  rushed  across  the  field,  so  that  I,  ^i 
my  long  legs,  could  scarcely  keep  pace  with  k&. 
I  found  an  enormous  chin-fly  fastened  on  him,  sd 
knocked  it  off.  My  brother  asked  me  what  I  c: 
that  for.  I  told  him  I  didn't  want  the  old  kcse 
bitten  in  that  way.  "Why,**  said  my  l^oU^z 
"tAot's  all  that  made  him  go" — PresidaU  Lau^ 
{condensed). 

6821.  ZEAL,  Stliiinlatlzig  effects  oi;  fllnstrated 

As  a  remarkable  effect  of  the  opening  of  the  Sif 
Outfall  (Nene  Outfall,  constructed  by  Telford),  i: 
a  few  hours  the  lowering  of  the  waters  was  ftL* 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Fen-leveL  The  duggi^l 
and  stagnant  drains,  cuts,, and  leams  in  far  disbc: 
places  began  actually  to  Jlow ;  and  the  seniat:-^ 
created  was  such  that  at  Thomey,  near  Pet^ 
borough,  some  fifteen  miles  from  we  sea,  the  b- 
telligence  penetrated  even  to  the  congregation  ihe^ 
sitting  in  chureh — for  it  was  Sunday  morning— tb* 
"  the  waters  were  running  1 "  when  immediately  tb: 
whole  flocked  out,  parson  and  all,  to  see  the  grea: 
sight  and  acknowledge  the  blessings  of  science.- 
Smiles, 

6822.  ZEAL,  The  Christian's.  When  one  desired 
to  know  what  kind  of  a  man  Basil  was,  there  was 
presented  to  him  in  a  dream,  saith  the  hlstonr,* 
pillar  of  fire  with  this  motto,  *'  Talit  est  Batilm'' 
—"  He  is  all  on  fire,  a-light  for  God."^JBrooh, 

6323.  ZEAL,  to  be  coucentnitad  in  one  direetios. 

Fowell  Buxton  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he  tdci 
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X}  he  "a  vthoU  man  to. cne  thing  at  a  time; "  bonoe 
ais  Bucoess  in  life. — Leiswre  ffour. 

6324.  ZBAL»  withont  knowledge  JohnPawson 
bad  charge  of  City  Road  Chapel  after  Wesley's 
death,  and  occupied  the  adjacent  parsona^,  Wesley's 
liondon  home.  He  expurgated  its  hbrary  with 
iconoclastic  zeal.  Wesley's  intimate  friend  and 
executor,  the  Rev.  Henry  Moore,  says  that  "among 
the  books  which  Mr.  Fawson  laid  violent  hands  on 
and  destroyed  was  a  fine  quarto  edition  of  Shake- 
speare's Flays,  presented  to  Mr.  Wesley  by  a  gentle- 
man in  Dublin,  the  margin  of  which  was  filled  with 
critical  notes  by  Mr.  Wesley  himself.  The  good 
man  judged  them,  and  the  work  itself,  as  'among 
the  thin^  which  tended  not  to  edification  ! ' " — 
Steven's  History  of  Methodism, 

• 

6325.  ZEAL,  Worldly,  and  itB  results.  Had 
some  of  those  who  are  pleased  to  call  themselves  my 
f  liendstbeen  at  any  pains  to  deserve  the  character, 
and  told  me  ingenuously  what  I  had  to  expect  in 
the  capacity  of  an  author,  I  should,  in  all  probability, 
Jtave  spared  mysdf  ike  incredible  labour  and  chagrin 
I  have  since  undergone. — SmoUett. 

6326.  ZEAL,  Worldly  and  missionary,  con- 
trasted. A  young  Brahman  put  this  question  to 
the  Rev.  E.  Lewis,  of  Bellaiy — "Do  the  Christian 
people  of  England  really  believe  that  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  for  the  people  of  India  to  become 
Christians?"  "Why,  yes,  to  be  sure  they  do,"  he 
replied.  "What  I  mean  is,"  continued  Uie  Brah- 
man, "do  they  in  their  hearts  believe  that  the 
Hindoos  would  be  better  and  happier  if  they  were 
converted  to  Christianity  f "  "  Certainly  they  do," 
said  Mr.  Lewis.  "  Why,  then,  do  they  act  in  such 
a  strange  way  ?  Why  do  they  send  so  few  to  preach 
their  rdigiont  When  there  are  vacancies  in  the 
Civil  Service  there  are  numerous  applicants  at 
once ;  when  there  is  a  military  expedition  a  hundred 
officers  volunteer  for  it ;  in  commercial  enterprises, 
also,  you  are  full  of  activity,  and  always  have  a 
strong  staff.  But  it  is  different  with  your  religion. 
I  see  one  missionary  with  his  wife  here,  and  150 
miles  away  is  another,  and  100  miles  in  another 
direction  is  a  third.  How  can  the  Christians  of 
England  expect  to  convert  the  people  of  Lidia  from 
their  hoary  faith  with  so  little  effort  on  their  part  t " 
— Chronicle  of  London  Missionary  So&Oy, 


6827.  ZEAL,  Worldly,  needs  to  be  stinnilated. 
The  villager,  to  overcome  his  rivals  in  a  contest  for 
leaping,  retires  back  some  steps,  collects  all  his 
exertion  into  his  mind  and  dears  the  eventful 
bound.  One  of  oiur  admirals  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, held  as  a  maxim,  that  a  height  of  passion, 
amounting  to  frenzy,  was  necessary  to  qualify  a 
man  for  the  command  of  a  fleet;  and  Nelson, 
decorated  by  all  his  honours  about  him,  on  the 
day  of  battle,  at  the  sight  of  those  emUems  of  glory, 
emulates  himself.  This  enthusiasm  was  necessary 
for  his  genius  and  made  it  effective. — /.  D* Israeli. 

6828.  ZEALOT,  Exoose  of.  We  are  told  that 
when  Catherine  de  Medici  desired  to  overcome 
the  hesitation  of  her  son,  Charles  IX.,  and  to  draw 
from  the  wretched  King  bis  consent  to  the  massacre, 
afterwards  known  as  that  of  St.  Bartholomew,  she 
urged  on  him  with  effect  a  proverb  which  she  had 
brought  with  her  from  her  own  land,  and  assuredly 
one  of  the  most  convenient  maxims  for  tyrants  that 
was  ever  framed — "Sometimes  clemency  is  crudty 
and  crudty  dem^ncy." — Trench, 

6829.  ZION,  Beauty  of.  When  I  stood  that 
morning  on  the  brow  of  Olivet,  and  looked  down 
on  the  city  crowning  those  battlemented  heights, 
encircled  by  those  deep  and  dark  ravines,  I  in- 
voluntarily exclaimed,  "Beautijvl  for  situation,  the 
joy  of  the  whole  earth  is  Mount  Zum.  And  as  I 
gazed,  the  red  rays  of  the  rising  sun  shed  a  halo 
round  the  top  of  the  castle  of  David ;  then  they 
tipped  with  gold  each  tapering  minaret,  and  gQded 
each  dome  of  mosque  and  church,  and  at  length 
bathed  in  one  flood  of  ruddy  light  the  terraced  roofs 
of  the  dty,  and  the  grass  and  foliage,  the  cupolas, 
pavements,  and  colossal  walls  of  the  Haram.  No 
human  being  could  be  disappointed  who  first  saw 
Jerusalem  from  Olivet." — Porter. 

6380.  ZION,  Love  o£  From  that  high  point  one 
gets,  when  coming  up  by  the  Bethhoron  road,  that 
view  of  Jerusalem  on  the  distant  sky-line  which 
Richard  the  Lion-hearted  refused  to  gaze  upon, 
saying,  as  he  covered  his  eyes,  "  O  Lord  God,  I 
pray  I  may  never  see  Thy  Holy  City  if  so  be  that  1 
may  not  rescue  it  from  the  hands  of  Thine  enemies  /  " 
That  hill  of  Mizpeh  is  truly,  as  old  Sir  John  Maunde- 
ville  calls  it,  "a  very  fair  and  delicious  place;" 
and  he  adds,  "  It  is  called  Mount  Joy  because  it 
gives  joy  to  pilgrims'  hearts,  for  from  that  place 
m/en  first  see  Jerasaiem.** — Henry  Harper. 
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Child,  reproof  from  a,  4688 
Children  and  drunkard,  1738 

and  heaven,  2782 

and  the  Sabbath,  4347 

Ohrist  and  the,  848 

trust  of,  5715 

Choice,  a  final,  1564^,  1509 
Christ  a  foundation,  2285,  44:^0 

and  afiLictions,   117,  5273-6, 

6424,  5428»  5436-7 

and  aged,  164 

and  assurance,  807,  4430 

and  charity,  147,  8794 

—  and  God,  2427 

and  good  deeds,  2617,  2523 

and  humanity,  2906,  4934 

and  humiUty,  2935 

and  judgment,  3194,  4753 

and  Justification,  3234,  5399, 

6403-6 

and  kindness,  3280 

and  preaching,  2681 

and  revolutionists,  4774 

and  riches,  4788 

and    sinners,    6220,    6227. 

5230-1 

and  soul,  6280,  6304,  5307 

and  substitution,  6399-5401 

and  troubles,  6693 

and  truth,  5724 

and  works,  6100 

call  of,  606-7,  8816,  493( 

child  trained  for,  780 
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Christ,  commimion  with,  S164~7 

conf esiion  outward  for,  1184 

confidence  in,  1198 

crou-bearing  for,  1414 

death  of,  1426,  6400-4 

eameitness  for,  1813-4.  6279, 

6294-6,0906-6 

f orgiveneM  in,  2266-7 

free  grace  in,  2293 

impreuions  for,  9026 

^—  kingdom  of,  intereat  in,  3259 
loyalty  to,  8570,  6225,  6279, 

6299 

manhood  in,  3636 

mission  of,  4934-6 

missions  for,  9794,  6311-19 

name  of,  4937i 

outcast  receiyed  by,  4049 

~^—  rest  in  4724 

salvation  in,  4886,  4937,  6399 

-^  self-denial  for,  5028-9 

self -given  to,  5016 

source  of  life,  3072 

speaking  for,  5329 

strength  in,  5378 

suffering  of,  5276,  5439 

sufferings  for,  4499,    5437, 

5440 

union  in,  6784-5,  6807 

witnessing  for,  6030-40 

world  for,  6146,  6150,  6167 

leal  for,  6294-7 

seal  in  preaching,  6305 

Ghriitian  and  eternity,  1939 

and  moralist  contrasted,  384S 

birth  does  not  make  the,  613 

death  of  a,  1467-8 

envy  in,  1921 

failure,  compromise  the  Moret 

of,  1170 

f orgivenen  of,  2248 

labour,  fruit  of,  2309 

liberty,  8382 

life  and  bigotir,  604 

life  and  new  birth,  3958 

-^  life,  appropriateness  in,  273 

work,  2130,  3959,  2309,  3293 

Christianity  and  drunkenness,  1739 

and    infidelity    oontrasted, 

3072,4667 

and  poor,  4161 

and  science,  4951 

and  sinner,  5218,  5232-5 

broad  and  narrow,  674 

Christian's  ambition,  a,  175 

choice,  a,  822 

duty,  the  private,  1790 

humUity,  a,  2976 

self-control,  a,  5022 

victory,  a,  6887 

zeal,  the,  6322 

Christians  and  light,  3464 

courage  of,  1366 

death  of,  1520-37,  1545-6 

inconsiitency  of,  3036 

recognition  of,  4569 

separation  of,  5079 

world  without,  6170 

Church  and  baptism,  402-3 

and  controversy,  1303, 5725-6, 

5736 
and  doctrine  of  atonement, 

353,5406-8 

and  humiUty,  2922 

and  martyrs,  8644 

- —  and  the  sepulchre,  6080 

fiDjNiratus  in  the,  240 

ctuldiien  in  the,  801 


Church,    Christ    and    the,    849, 

4887-9 
divisions  drive  men  from, 

1687, 1710-11 

equality  in,  1926 

union  in  the,  5783-9 

unity  of  the,  5812 

Comfort  from  God*B  Word,  414 
Commemoration,  Lord's  Supper  a, 

3487 
Commencement,  life  only  a,  3410 
Companionship  and  wine,  17,  6009 
Companjr,  Bible  a  test  of,  494 
Compassion  and  bravery,  661 
Compensation,  heaven  a,  2727 
Confession  and  conversion,  1324 

and  reconciliation,  4571 

Confidence  and  zeal,  6278 
Conscience  and  liberty,  8834 
Conscientjonsness  and  henevolenoe, 

442,462 
Consciousness  of  foigivenefls,  2260, 

4903 
Consecration  and  asceticism,  300 

and  Christian  seal,  6279 

secret  of,  3376,  6279    f 

want  of,  in  believers,  437 

Controversy  and  Christ,  844 

and  truth,  6725 

Conversation  and  Christ,  845 

Conversion  and  aged,  156 

and  substitution,  4584^  6145, 

5231,5400 
^—  and  terror,  6634 

fear  a  means  of,  1501 

necessity  of.  613,  616-7,  4650 

Convert,  praise  for  a,  4203 
Conviction  and  argument,  278 
Conqueror,  Christ  a,  829 
Corruption  claims  the  beautiful, 

420 
Country,  heaven  our,  2765 
Courage  and  fear,  2193 
Creation  and  man,  9592 
Creature,  man  a  fallen,  3593, 6133, 

5193 
Creed,  desire   shapes  the,  1627, 

5755-6 
Creeds  and  praver,  4232,  4284 
and  trutb,'l600, 1708-9, 5726, 

6736,  6773-5 

and  the  Trinity,  56,  84-^ 

Crisis  moment  in  life,  3377,  4891, 

4896,  5603,  5607 
Critics  and  the  Bible,  497 
Cross,  peace  made  on  the,  3307, 

4105,  4575,  4582-4,  4887 
Cruelty  and  lust,  3576 
Culture  and  benevolence,  468 
Cure  of  falsehood,  2136 

Dakobb  and  heroism,  2184 

and  love,  3556 

and  prayer,  4293 

confidence  in,  1194 

Dangers,  argument  and  its,  279 
Darkness,  light  in,  3457 
Day,  evil  sulficient  for,  1977 
Days,  influence  seen  after  many, 

3097,4476 
Dead,  praise  amid  the,  4198 
Death  and  Atheism,  318 

and  Christ,  885,  5054-7,  6423 

and  confidence,  1188 

and  idleness,  2974 

and  illness,  o007 

and  life,  3355,  3359.  4901 

and  meditation,  8666 


Death  and  passion,  4075 

and  pleasure,  4155 

and  sect,  4997 

and  the  gospel,  2530 

and  nneharitiibleneaiy  5T«^ 

and  youth,  794-6.  ISiM,  21^-. 

6247,  6257 

Bible  a  comfort  in,  484->5 

bravado  in,  655 

Christ  m,  913»  931,  1S1^4> 

2742-^  3ie7,  3176,  3194, 4^*1 

Christiani^  in,  1062 

comfort  in,  1140-2,  4809,  S4^ 

dauntlessnesi  in,  1454^  ^uU 

2756 

desired  by  aged,  157 

enlarges  our  knowled^  ST 

hopes  in,  2882-3 

life  recaUed  in,  3421,  4943 

light  in,  3458 

minister  of,  3731 

not  to  be  bribed,  3844 

of  child,  774 

preparation  for,  2761,  Ull 

4616,  4665,  4743 
ready  for,  4659,  4724,  €:L 

4801-8 

reconciliation  thzongli,  4^75 

self -consciousness  in,  SfSl 

stoiciam  in,  5372 

triumph  in,  6708 

trust  in,  5708-9 

unity  in,  5807 

victory  of,  5896 

young  should  be  prepared  f  ^ 

6239 
Decision,    necessity    for,    1581-1, 

6593-7 
Defects,  envy  magnifies,  1924 
Deliverer,  God  the,  2477 
Despair  and  love,  2^17 
Determination  and  duty,  1730 
Devil,  deceit  of,  4916-S,  4921 

service  of,  4919-20 

Devotions  and  duty,  1751,  5710-Io 
Difficulties  and  the  Sabbath^  4^^ 

cheerfulness  under,  770,  olU 

courage  aniid«  1366 

perseverance  amid,   380^-^ 

5694 

pursuit  of  knowledge  ami 

3283 

prayer  in,  4282 

worship  under,  6199 

Disappointment,  man's,    in  li/e. 

Discipline  and  self-denial,  5026 
Divine  care,  minuteness  of,  707 

mind  and  beauty,  417 

regard,  afflictions  a  token  d, 

142,6696-7 

things,  no  appetite  foT,  253 

will  and  prayer,  4244, 67rti-lfl 

will,   submission   to,   5SS^ 

5718-20 

Divinity  and  Christ,  934 
Doctrine  and  Trinity,  3684 
Doctrines,   teaching  and   livins. 

5486 
Doers  and  hearers,  2679 
Doing  good  and  greatness,  2623 
Doubt,  life  spent  in,  3429 
Drink  and  iin,  6193 
and  the  Bible,  19,  671,  6011. 

6015 
Duties  and  doctrines,  140L  1693; 

5685,6726 

-  knowledge.of,  8280 
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>at7  and  amtuieisenis,  198 

and  brave,  656,  5706,  5713 

and  cbaritj,  746 

and  conversion,  1325 

and    heroiBm,    2815,    6706, 

5711 

and  loyalty,  3564 

and  obedience,  3954 

and  prayer,  4233,  4235 

and  sentiment,  5076 

and  sincerity,  6209 

and  zeal,  6281 

courtesy  in  Ghzistian,  1380 

toward  sin,  5196 

>3ring  boar,  vanity  in,  5862 
in  faith,  2064 

Sabnestness,  absorbing  nature  of, 

1908-9,  6276 
and  Christian  perfection,  6274 

and  our  personal  influence, 

4191 

Christian,  6146,  6275 

and  orthodoxy,  4070 

earnestness  for  Christ,  6297} 

6305 

in  seeking  Christ,  6308 

ministerial,  3755-7 

missionary,  3807-9,  6311-3, 

6326 

misunderstood,  1917 

need  of,  1913,  4200,  5418 

power  of,  4372,  4376-7,  5295 

scientific,  1907 

the  secret  of  success,  5422 

value  of,  1918,  4188,  6318 

i^ating,  appetite  grows  by,  254 
i^oonomy  and  education,  1830 
'Education  and  youth,  6248 
i]nemies,  Bible  circulated  by,  512 
ilnemies,  Christianity  and  its,  1046 
::!:Demy,  union  amid  the,  5791-2 
i^nthusiasm,    Christiaji^    6294-7, 
6303,630&-6 

needs  to  be  stimulated,  6327 

•  reasonableness  of,  6279 

errors,  leniency  towards,  2183 
^]tcrnal  Ufe,  prepared  for,  1531-3 

life,  realising,   1475,    4746, 

4752-6 

'Itemity  and  time,  6573 

and  sinners,  5239 

and  works,  6135 

Chnstian's  welcome  of,  1546, 

1555 

hearing  for,  2691,  4914 

preaching  for,  4358,  4372 

unprepared  for,  1490,  1526, 

4610,  6141 

Qvil  and  good  works,  2524 

and  woman,  6041  • 

good  for,  2512-3,  2516 

prayer  a  means  of  testing, 

4221 

zeal  for,  6294 

Kxample  amid  afflictions,  134 

Christ  a,  943,  951 

Christian  power  of,  1045 

imitating  Christ's,  6274 

looking  at.  981 

Excitement,  calmness  amid,  699 
Experience  and  adversity,  80, 6137- 
40 

and  apostasy,  230-1 

and  belief,  430-6, 532, 2064-71 

and  conversion,  1338, 1351 

and  simplicity,  5128 

and  Bin»  5161,  51G0 


Experience.  God's  deaHngs  with  us 
in,  3612,  3617 

religious,  4630,  4636 

want  of  faith  in,  6167 

worldling's,  6138,  6141-2 

Extravagance  and  charity,  749 

and  riches,  4785,  4796 

Eye,  help  from,  2693 

Failttbb  and  success,  5409 
Faith  an  anchor,  207 

and  agnosticism,  161 

and  encouragement,  1873 

and  feeling,  2208 

and  foresight,  2244 

and  loyalty,  3565-6 

and  missions,   3783,   3809, 

6311-13 

and  obedience,  3666,  3986, 

5714,5718    • 

and  prayer,  3869-60,  4234, 

4242,  4248-58,  6709-10,  5739, 
6124 

and  repentance,  4668,  5146-7, 

6219 
and  testimony,  6631,  6758-9, 

5764,  6999, 6039-40,  6127-32 

and  works,  438 

Christ  the  author  of,  974 

foundation  of,  439 

in  the  Bible,  510 

in  the  promises,  4465,  4473 

triumphing  in,  480 

what  IS,  440 

Faithfulness  of  a  friend,  2300 
Fall,  tradition  of,  1394 
Family,  hypocrisy  in  the,  2956 
Fashion  and  eternity,  1938 
Father,  God  a,  904, 2381-2, 2402-7, 

2430-1,  2437-43, 2466-7,  2478, 

2576,  2644,  2767,  3016,  3349, 

3376,  3525,  3649,  3555,  3612, 

3629,  3706,  3996, 4442-6, 4494, 

4804-5,  5695,  6167 
influence  of,  2854, 3162,  3261, 

4579,  6241 
Father's  unkindness,  a,  684 
Fathers  and  the  Scriptures,  4976 
Fear  and  brave,  657 

and  death,  1498-1502 

of  future,  2316 

Fearlessness,  a  source  of,  2060 
Foolish  guide,  a^  2641 
Fool's  moralising,  a,  3855 
Forgiveness  and  anger,  211 
J  and  sin,  5141,  5197,    5200, 

5219-20,    6227,    6236,    6239, 

6059, 6132 

and  temper,  6489 

Foundation,  Christ  a,  966,  4820-2 
Free  will  and  fate,  2162 
fitting  and  labour,  3290 
Friendship  a  test  of  adversity,  76 

and  conversion,  1327 

Future  and  earthly  danger,  1824 

doubt  as  to  the,  1705 

glories  of,  2768,  2779 

of  the  world,  6148 

Gain  and  hearers,  2680 

Genius  and  intemperance,  8140- 

46 
Giving  and  lore,  445,  3518 

known  to  God,  459,  761 

God,  acceptance  with,  30 

and  ambition,  184,  6029 

and  duty,  1763, 1768 

and  gifts,  6018 


God'and  heathen,  2715, 3789, 3821, 
6146 

and  hindrances,  2820,  2822 

— -*  and  impressions,  3026 

and  nature,  3910,  3914-6, 

6122,  6167 

and  sinner,  6217 

and  texts,  5639 

and  the  heart,  2710,  3624-6, 

3533-6 
and  the  Trinity,  5684-8 

and  the  universe,  6819-20, 

6122,  6167 

appointed  the  Sabbath,  4832, 

4838 
banishment  does  not  separate 

from,  396 

beUef  in,  432, 2067,  2075-7 

bereavement  from,  471 

building  for,  682 

caU  of,  698 

children  a  trust  from,  785 

children  and  the  mysteries  of, 

787 

Christ  must  be,  930 

Christ  the  power  and  wisdom 

of,  986 
-^  Christians  preserved  of,  1034 
Church  not  to  take  the  place 

of,  1099 
confidence  in,  1196,  2058-61, 

3458,  4270-1,  4469-75 

disappointments  sent  of,  1663 

freedom  of  access  to,  31, 4231, 

4279-81 

hears  prayer,  ^4248,  4257, 

4278-9 

hoUness  of,  2833 

humanity  in  union  with,  2907 

in  the  Bible,  519 

indifference  in  the  house  of, 

3047,  4914-16,  6188-92 

intuitions  come  from,  3155 

knows  our  good  deeds,  453, 

459,464 
little  things  keep  men  from, 

3475,  5674 
man  made  in  the  image  of, 

8621,  3629 
obligations  to,  4000 

-  onmiscience  of,  4016-6 
our  ally,  169 

our  judge,  3205,  3708-9,  4061 

overrules  chance,  723,  2644, 

3612,  4501 

praise  due  to,  4197, 4201 

prayer  and  communion  with, 

4216-33 
prayer  anticipated  of,  4258 

-  recompense  of,  464-6 
resignation  to,  4702-3 

response  of,  to  faith  and,  2067 

resting  in,  4724-6,  4734,  6708- 

14,  6722 

should  be  served  with  cheer- 
fulness, 769 

souls  seeking,  5321 

—  success  depends  upon,  5413 
supplies  men's  needs,  3945 

—  thankfulness  to,  4197,  4201, 
6546 

—  the  source  of  blessings,  619 

—  the  source  of  gifts,  2^7 

the  source  of  knowledge,  3273 

tribulation  of,  6673 

—  trust  in,  6710-12 
— -  truths  come  of,  5753 
unity  of,  5811 
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God,  vengeiDoe  belongi  io^  6868 

Word  of,  G069-70 

Mia  for,  8299,  6808 

Qod*i  oftre  for  Hji  peopl6^08' 

-  power,  and  f auiireJiCMS 
'—  return  for  sivinff ,  2864 
Spirit  and  ehnrcn  miieliinery, 

1892 
GMUen,  inflnenoe  over  ilML8091 
Good  and  oTil,  receiTing,  1968 

deedi  and  death,  1488 

inflnenoe  for,  8085 

man,  fanlU  in.  218^-86, 4663 

Goodneaa  and  tratfaL  6727 
Goapel  and  Jot,  3188 

and  Lcnrd'a  Sapper,  8488 

and  man,  8595, 487»-91, 4894, 

4899-4908,  6138, 6219 

and  reprobatea,  4684 

and  atandard  of  POfVtjt  4683 

and  yoong  men.  o233 

Ohriit'a  power  m,  951 

eongregationa  and  the,  1208 

minioni  in  the,  8784 

aaoceaa  of,  8818-20 

Graoe  and  praotioal  relision,  4662 

and  aelf -denial,  6034 

oaTilling  a  hindranoe  to^  715 

— SS!^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^* 

not  a  thinff  of  talk.  4646 

Graye,  home   oeTond  the,  2708, 

2728-84,  2741-3,  2845 
Greed  and  wealth,  5981 
Guidanoe  and  aupentition,  6448 

from  God,  7%  3612,  46U 

Guide,  Ohriit  a,  834,  941 

Habit,  oarelenneii  a,  709 
Habita,  oonveraion  a  change  of, 

1219 

evil,  1967-9 

Happineia  and  Ghriitiana,  266 

and  wealth,  6409.  6962 

— ^  money  does  not  bring,  8836- 

89,  4792, 4797-^, 6982^6986-90 
Happy  home,  leoret  of  a,  2853 
Health  and  abatainen,  16 
Heart,  a  new,  1346-7,  2022,  2267, 

4922 

and  honeity,  2863 

and  prayer,  4817 

Chrut  in  the,  915-6, 1838-8 

change  of,   and  eztemab, 

2028.2030 

God  in  the,  2428 

gold  in  the,  2602-«,  3836, 3839, 

598L  6969 

rin  in  the,  2271, 2277,  6168-70 

Heathen  and  miBiiona,  3783-3821, 

6146,  6148,  6160 
Heatheniim  and  love  to  God,  8663 
Heaven,  afllictions  make  vm  long 

for,  136, 1546, 3382, 5434, 5962 

and  earth,  1822 

— ^  and  holineaa,  2827 

and  linnera,  4822,  4892,  6239, 

6613 

and  ceal,  6282,  6299,  6302 

Bible  points  to.  654,  6066 

Bible  the  gnide  to,  687-91, 

1422 
children  to  be  reared  for,  817 

kingdom  of;    1001-4^    1106, 

8259-64 

no  strife  In,  6883 

our  home,  1802, 2708, 2728-34, 

2741-3,  2845 


Heaven,  piaiie  in,  4S209-1O 

x«8t  in,  4726-7,  5962 

treaanre  in,  6649-6L  6653- 

68 
Heavenly  erown,  the,  1424 
Hell,  doctrine  of,  51ol 
Help,  lost  near,  3604,  3667 
Hero,  death  of,  1472 
Hindrances  sent  of  God,  1699, 1663 
Holiness,  beginnimni  of  ,  2586^  2590 
—^  oapaoity  for,  3629 

olaims  of,  8621 

— known  and  recognised  of  men, 

1018»  4874 

necessanr,  2761 

power  o(  10^,  3383,  4633 

source  of,  901,  5343 

what  is?  4905 

Home,  heaven  oar,  276^7 

lost  in  Bight  of,  8503-4 

Hope,  anchor  of,  2074 

children  our,  806 

Chriitian's,  in  death,  160&-10, 

1521 
the  Christian's,  992,    1011, 

1015, 1017,  6654 
Honse,  Ohrist  dwells  in  the,  892 
Human  natum  Bible  true  to,  599 
Humility  and  happiness,  2663 

and  wisdom,  6019 

Husbandly  and  war,  6943 
Hypocrisy  and  Scriptural  difficul- 
ties. 4962 

and  spurious  piety,  4160 

and  fnfideUty,  3061,  3067>9, 

3075-4 
Hypocrites  and  an  appearance  of 

relMon,  326,  4638-41,  4652-4 
difficulty  of  detecting,  1363 

IDBAL,  striving  after,  3324.  8328, 

3379,  8410,  6274 
Idleness  and  evil,  2138 
-—  and  labour,  3291 

and  pride,  4418 

in  the  Ohristian,  1009 

Ignorance  and  knowledge  of  easen- 

tial  things,  3280 

conceit  id,  1174,  8325 

danger  of,  3285 

ended  at  death,  8270 

fear  bom  of ,  2198 

our,  longings  amidst,  3273 

Ignorant   to   be   remembered   in 

preaching,  8326 

and  ministera,  8742-3 

Imitation   of   Ohrist    our    duty, 

895-7,  974, 1013 
Imagination  and  ezi>erienoe,  2010 
Immorality,  eiperiments  in,  2024, 

5882 
Immortality  and  Christ,  913,  977 

and  heaven,  2726-91 

and  life,  3347,  835ft-9,  3389, 

8428,  3434,  3438,  3465 

and  life-work,  3448-60 

and  youth,  6250 

Imperfection,     man*s     inherent, 

8396,  8610-13,  5135,  5148-52, 

5179 
ImpossibiHties  and  truth,  6728 
Impressions,  permanence  of,  1806-7 
Imprudence,    the   sinner's,  6132, 

6140,  6151,  5182,  6186 

the  soul's.  6307 

Individual  faithfulness,  2111 
Indulgence  and  carelessness,  1388, 

2792,  4789,  5181,  6009 


Indulgence,   ainfol,  257-S,  1^ 
1»7,  4778,  ^86,  fiWS,  5L5 
6213,  €012 
Infant  baptism,  406-9 
Infants,  death  of,  794-5 

tendemeea  towardi,Sl34  ii 

Infidels  and  Ohristismtf .  l&fi 
Influence,  a  father's,  2172 

of  Bible.   530,  531,  G^^\ 

4983^  4987-9,  6069-71 

of  example,  1982 

of  faith,  433-6 

of  frienda,  2303 

Ingratitude  and  gratitude,  2ST 
Insult  A  humiliation,  2913 
Intelligence  in  nature,  lipi 

mr 


JlWKLS,  a  foolish  bargain  f?  •- 

children,  a  mother's,  'H 

decay  of,  1557 

God's  way  with,  127 

Joy  amid  afflictions,  183,  iHS^' 

and  hearen,  4209-10 

and  sorrow,  5269 

in  self-sacrifice,  4^-8 

in  serving  God,  2i7Q,  ii^- 

4200 

not  poeaeaaed  by  worL^ 

2667,  2671-2 

of  beUcTera.  438-9, 4198  4- 

tribulation  a  aouroe  of,  ^^ 

5672 

uses  of,  771 

Judgment  and  Ohrist,  950 

and  death,  1480 

and  eternity,  1934-50,  ^. 

and  pardon,  4061 

and  sin,  6143 

and  the  rasunectioB,  rai* 

ing.  4762-8 

are  we  prepared  for?  1*^ 

1554,1809 

certainty  of,  1703 

conscience  in,  1218-22,  ]^ 

3. 1249^3. 1255 

day,  uncertainty  in,  495 

.  fear  of,  1862. 1952 

mercy  in,  3708-9 

no  fear  of,  100 

preparing  for,  1804, 2(61 

to  be  prepared  for,  4390 

Justification    and    savins  i^f^ 

2080,  2096,  2295,4061,^'^ 

4887,4892-3 

KUTDingss  and  benevolence,  43^J 

and  charity.  746-762 

and  controversy,  1501 

-  g^ain  of,  456-7 
Kindred,  love  towards,  66a, « 

817763,  48n 

preaching  to,  3820, 43« 

Kinship     and      fatherhood 

aponded  to,  2197 

of  Christ,  917 

King,  Ohrist  a,  832-3,  m\: 

904.  938,  973,  983, 1001,  J 
Christian  to  be  a,  !(»?;  ^^^' 

1015  ^ 

sacrifice  for  the,  4860 

Kingdom  of   Chrirt  ewl«^ 

1001-8  ^  . 

of  heaven  and  the  Cni^ 

1087  , ... 

of  heaven,  exteoBon  of,  ^ 

1088,  37«^-3821,  6146.  «i«^ 
6150 
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Kingdom  of  heaven,  stabilitj  of, 

1108 
King's  olemenoy.  a,  1128 
Knowledge  and  belief,  43L  2077 
and  experienoeu  2000,  2011i 

2014-18 

despised,  3327 

experimental,  2018-24 

man's,  limited,  3916 

of  self,  impOTtance  of,  5061-2 

progress  in,  8329 

to  be  sought  oontinually,  3328 

seal  without,  6324 

Laboub  and  love,  3520,  2521 

and  payment,  4099 

and  perfection,  4123,  .6274 

for  eternity,  1943 

Law  and  chance,  35-6,  719,  3911, 

3935,  3937,  4270,  4491 

and  justice,  3217,  31 

and  love,  3522 

and  usage,  5839 

Christ  fulfils  the,  900,  982 

Laws,  Bible,  the  foundation  of,  586 
Learning  and  ability  oontrasted,  4 

books  will  not  secure,  649 

Liar,  devil  a,  5638 

Liberty  and  light,  3463 

life  and  education,  1331, 1837 

and  powth,  2(587 

and  mspiration,  3124 

and  labour,  3292 

and  possibilities,  4181 

and  redemption,  4586 

and  theology,  5555 

Bible,  and  its  use  in,  498 

burden  suited  to,  684 

certainties  in,  717 

charity  in  humble,  767 

Christ  the  bread  of,  975 

heart  controls  the,  2699 

Jesus  in  this,  3165 

mistakes  in,  3823,  3826 

noise  not,  3975 

obedience  is,  3990 

sacrifice  of,  for  truth,  713 

superfluities  in,  5447 

support  in,  594 

trust  in,  6713,  5714 

usefulness  the  end  of,  5847 

Light  and  guidance,  2646 

in  the  hour  of  death,  1506, 1521 

Little  things,  effects   of,    426-9. 

3243,  5041, 5140,  5148, 5151-2, 

5173,  5183 
>  things,  greatness  shown  in, 

2631,5533 

>  things,  misuse  of,  5626 

things,  observing,  2038, 3239- 

^-^  things  pregnant  for  the  future, 

1569, 1684,  5577 
Living  by  faith,  2083^ 
Look,  apostate  reclaimed  "bj,  236 
Love  and  fear  contrasted,  2195 

and  humility,  2920 

and  immortality,  3015,  3708 

and  insensibility,  3121 

and  justice,  3217-20 

and  knowledge,  8266 

God  is,  2430,  2431-40 

• Go4  Backs  our,  2404,  2407, 

2438-40,  2467,  2698,  2713 
ministry  of,  2558,  3757,  3760, 

3802-3 
obedienee  the  test  of,  1040, 

2493,  3986.  3995 


Love  of  father,  2173-4 

of  God  seeks  men,  3707 

truth  in,  8726,  8755,  5738, 

5739,  6059-67,  6318 
Loved  ones  in  heaven,  2775 

Malstolbngb  and   envy,    1896, 

1919-20 
Malice  and  envy  cause  disunion, 

1680 

fruits  of,  1922-^,  2674,  6298 

Man  and  God  contrasted,  1872, 

2496 

and  prayer,  4289 

and  youth,  6261-3 

gospel  for,  2650 

greatness  must  be  in  the,  2630 

heedlessness  of,  2792 

honour  paid  to,  2876 

mind  standard  of  the,  3726 

mother  makes  the,  3876 

necessity  makes  the,  3943 

Man's  duty  and  prayer,  4236,  4487 

knowledge  and  nature,  3916 

Melancholy,    religious,    1617-22, 

6269 
Memory  and  attention,  864 

and  the  past,  3201 

Men,  ambition  destroys  the  final 

feeling  of,  189,  3716,  6948-9, 

5952 

and  moral  qualities,  3847 

and  power,  4193,  5376-82 

earnestness  in  warning,  IS, 

887,  1818,  2530,  3726-7     '^ 

gospel  hidden   from,    2557, 

2719,  2722-4,  8807 

inconsistencies  of,  8037 

money  enslaves,  38S7-9, 5979- 

83 
Mercy  and  judinnent,  3195 

and  law,  3304 

difiSoidt  to  realise,  2262 

God's,  2263, 2267, 2296,  2436 

40,  4847,  4899,  4908,  4936 

man's,  2254^,  2264 

Message,  the  gospers,  2561 
Messiah,  Christ  the,  983 
Minister  and  ignorance,  3000 
and  meditation,  3669 

not  to  take  the  plaoe  ol 

Christ,  3730 

Minister's  time,  a,  6672 

Ministers,  Bible  the  one  book  for, 
593 

comfort  of,  1138 

conversion  and,  1352 

faithfulness  of,  13,  887, 1818, 

2217,  2218 

piety  in,  4148 

Ministry  and  intemperance,  8147, 
4862 

and  the  judgment  day,  3196 

Miracles  and  nature,  3917 

Mischief  and  false  prudence,  4618 

duty  keeps  out  of,  1782 

Misfortune,  how  to  bear,  82-4 

men  cannot  avoid,  6698 

— -  the  common  lot,  6668 

support  in,  77,  6667 

Missionary  and  worldly  zeal  oon- 
trasted, 6326 

Bible  a,  613 

Mohammedanism  and  Christianity, 
1047 

Moment,  life  reviewed  in  a,  3424, 
3426 

Moments,  critical  voice  in,  824 


Money  and  industry,  3066 

and  its  possessors,  4781,  4785- 

92,  4800,  6979-86 

and  men,  3687 

and  the  Church,  1076,  4776 

cannot  bring  happiness,  4797 

no  excuse  for  extravagance, 

4796 
Morals  of  the  Bible,  646 
purity  of,  6881 

untested,    doubtfulness  of, 

6906,  6908 

Mother's  education,  a,  1829 

love,  a,  3613-15 

Mothers,  faith  of,  2057 

Natubb  and  art,  36 

and  self-knowledge,  5061 

and  the  geological  growth  of 

world,  6137,  6167 
- —   beauty   of,    1392-31,    1623, 

1826,  6131,  6139-40 
enforces  brevity  of  life,  3365- 

7,3370 
limited  conceptions  of,  3698, 

6143 
human,  sinfulness  and  degra- 

dation  of,  :i596-7,  6133-5208 
N'ecessity,  prayer  a,  4222 
the  doctrine  of,  and  free  will, 

2162 
Needy,  alms  are  not  to  be  denied 

to  the,  171 
Keglect  and  carelessness,  results 

of,  709 

lost  from,  1455,  3500 

of  Christ  and  business,  689, 

4021 
of  Good's  house  and  business, 

686 

-  of  opportunities  for  good, 
4013-4,  4019,  4026-9 

New  birth,  the,  616, 617, 1319-52 
Newspaper  and  Bible,  499 
New  Testament  and  theology,  5650 
Niggardliness,  greed  of,  378 
Numbers  and  energy,  1898 

Obedibnoh  and  love,  3522,  8532, 

3662,  4810 

and  zeal,  6108,  6284 

Observation,  exercise  of,  2037, 2041 
Obstacles,     overcoming,     1668-0. 

1571,  2819,  6146.  6285-6,  6327 
Omission,  sins  of.  709.  4006, 4025-9 
Omnipresence  of  God,  2452-4 
Omniscience  of  God,  2036,  2036 
Opportunity   and    decision,   824, 

1562-71,  3831-2 

and  procrastination,  4436-11 

and  time,  1456, 1458,  5576-*^, 

5583-8,  5593-7,  6218 

and  youth,  1839-40,  6251, 

6254,  6268 

Opinion  should  not  interfere  with 

duty,  6075 
Opinions  and  x>atience,  4091 

change  of,  4617 

Opposition  to  Christ  illustrated, 

4706 
Opprobrium    to    be     borne     in 

silence,  1968 
Orphan,  God  the  father  of,  2478 
Orthodoxy  and  Unitarianism,  580-t 

narrow  conception  of,  1036, 

1401,  5063,  5078 

seal  for  trueu  6301 

Others,  care  for,  6061-64 
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Otben,  deipudiiK,  in  the  OhristUn 
life,  lOde,  6049,  5063 

duty  towud,  1798, 6067,  6059 

heaven  deaired  for,  2736 

regard  for,  1865 

lacrifioe  for,  4869 

Ounelrei,  knowledge  of,  8281 

Paik,  Mlf-forgetfulneii  in,  6042 
Pardon,   birth  does  not   ensure, 

612 
how  obtained,  350, 831,  2264- 

6,8267 

needed  by  all,  1614-16, 2262-8 

seeking,  866-70,  2263 

Passion,  the  ruling,  1639 

Past,  controyersY  a  thing  of  the, 

1304 
Patience  and  forgiveness,  2262 
Pay  and  dntv,  1756 
Payment  and  war.  6944 
Peace  amid  danger,  1194.  4651 

amid  exoitement,    699-702, 

4662 

and  reoonoiliation,  2253 

and  truth,  6729 

in  death,  841,  992,  1466-73 

the  OhristianV  1193-6, 4548-9 

world  oannot  give,  3613, 3873, 

6982,  6136,  6II2,  6174 
Penitence  and  repentance,  4669 
People,  the,  ignorance  of,  8002 
Perfection,  Obristian  ideas  of,  360- 

1, 1262-7,  4874,  4906-6 
Perfect  man,  end  of,  1010 
Peril,  union  in,  6786 
Perseverance  and  enterprise,  1906 
of  the  saints,  final,  1859-60, 

2135 
Personal  appeal,  offsets  of ,  241 
Piety  and  learning,  8828 

and  phUanthropT,  4170 

and  wealth,  6984 

life  the  test  of,  3431,  8483 

works  of,  1014,  3431 

Pleasures,  fleeting  nature  of,  1903 

Poison,  drink  a,  1721 

Poor  and  the  gospel,  2551,  2552 

—  churches  for  the,  1112 
Possession  and  desires,  1625 
Poverty,  thankfulness  in,  6544 
Power,  example  of,  1980 

of  forgiveness,  2273-4 

of  gentleness,  2338-9 

of  money  for  good,  3842-8 

Practice  and  doctrine,  1690 

and  profession,  4451-63 

Practising  and  preaching,  4848 
Pnuse  amid  danger,  838 

and  good  works,  2656 

claimed  lor  God  alone,  2347, 

2377,  2420,  2458,  2611,  2614 

in  death,  1528,  3458 

serving  God  with,  769 

— -  to  Christ,  833 

Prayer  and  backslider,  386,  390 

and  chance,  720.  2013,  2067, 

2474,  4491-2,  6413,  6420 
— —  and  effort  for  others.  1844 

and  forbearance,  2238 

and  gifts,  2344 

and  meditation,  3667 

and  mirth,  3766 

and  penitence,  4114 

and  works,  6127,  6128 

— —  and  youthful  piety,  071 

—  in  hour  of  death,  1629 
Prayerloss  church,  a,  1072 


Preaching  and  Atonement,  837, 338 

and  prayer,  4239,  4240 

and  revelation,  339 

arrangement  in,  283 

art  in,  295 

brevity  in,  666 

controversy  to  be  avoided  in, 

1309 

earnestness  in,  1817 

self -f orgetfulness  in,  6043 

Precept  and  example,  1978 

-  and  power,  4196 
Plrejudice  conqueror   by  gospel, 

3811-2 
Plreparation  and    heaven.    2761, 

2769-73 
for  death,  1481, 1681-37, 1551- 

4, 1804 

^for  eternity,  1950,  1963,  2740 

Pride  and  humility,  2921 

and  idleness,^  2976 

^-*  luxury  the  sign  of,  8684 

man's  foolish.  28^-8 

—^  sin  the  source  of,  6189 
Priest,  confession  not  to  a,  1182 
Priestcraft  and  Bible,  600 
Principles  and  accomplishments, 

life  a  testimony  to,  3348 

unchristian,  690.  691 

Probation,  life  a,  3378,  8389-94, 

8428,  6599,  5976,  6217-20 
Procrastination  and  prejudice,  4403 

and  years,  6218 

Progress  and  ease,  1825 

'and  gospel,  25,  2637,  6146, 

6148 

and  leaznittg,  3329 

heavenwards,  72,  99,  164-6, 

1175-6, 1244. 1747, 2746,  2750- 

7,  2767,  2778,  2784.  6282,  6316 
— -  of  the  Kingdom  .of  Christ, 

2748 
Promotion,  gratitude  cause  of,  2600 
Propitiation.  Christ  a,  340, 342-4, 

361-6 
Protection,  light  a,  8452 

prayer  a  means  of,  4219 

God  a,  2386 

QuALiTiOATiONB  for  office,  prin- 
ciples are,  37 

our  actions  are,  88 

Quarrels,  polemical,  danger  and 
folly  of,  1070,  1301-6 

to  be  avoided,  1113, 1305-9, 

1645,6384 

Question,  the  all-important,  1483, 
3261,  5365 

Quietness  and  confidence  our 
strength,  4734 

and  thought,  6119 

after  suffering,  4721 

at  last,  4722^,  4735 

expressiveness  and  power  of, 

5120-3 

of  the  grave,  4271 

faUe,  1253,  4107 

impossible  to  troubled  con* 

science,  1218-20, 1222, 1225 

Reason   and  belief,  432-4,  436, 

2004,  2013,  2019,  2039,  4627 
and  Christianity,  1062 

and  faith,  2066,  2071,  2092, 

2101,  4946,  4051-^ 

and  Trinity,  6686 

Rubuke,  seal  in,  6306 


Beeoneiler,  death  a,  1474 
Ueconciliation     and 

2253 
in  Ghiist,  900;  938, 94a,  1035 

4937 
Redemption  and  Christy  339^ 

88^-8,    2286,    2575,    4903^ 

6399-6408 
and  ruin,  2575,  4828,  5330^1 

6238,  6307,  6318 

and  sin,  5145,    5197,    SK. 

6219,  6231,  6238 

by  adoption,  4941 

Reformation  and  traeta,  5681 
Refuge,  Calvary  a,  336,  1418 
Christ  the  only,  333,  838^ 

985,  2037,  4891,  5304 
Regeneration,  bi^tisnia],  400 
Religion  and  art,  289 

and  kindness,  3238 

and  recreation,  4577 

and  sickness,  6115 

and  temperance,  5G01 

and  virtue,  5905 

Religions  and  Christiaaitv,  104S 
Religious  excitement,  1993 
Reprobate,     kindnwrn 

325<^ 
Reproof  and  prayer,  4241 
Resignation    amid 

and  a£EUction,  U6-18,   125. 

131-3,  140,  145,  47(M,   476, 
479, 1136 

and  prayer,  4242,  4319 

and  sorrow,  5270 

and  the  promises,  4465,  4466^ 

4472-75 

in  death,  1139,  1467,  147g, 

1491, 1517, 1555,  3373,  343S 

to  God's  will,  4657,  6378 

Rest  and  duty,  1748 

and  meditation,  3667-71 

and  vigilance,  5900,  5972-5 

at  last,  4721-3,  4735 

impossible  to  the  sinful,  1215- 

20, 1222, 1225, 1253,  4107 
Resting  on  Christ  the  f oandatk»i, 

2289 
Restoration  and  forgiveness,  2^ 
Results  of  faithfulness,  2120 
Resurrection  and  Rationalism,  4556 

and  the  body,  1482,  1541 

and  the  SabUth,  4833 

glory  to  follow,  1506-7, 1546, 

2781,  2741-2,  2768 

of  body,  629 

spring  a,  6362 

bfe,  what  it  is  an  escape  from, 

2791 
Revivals  and  prayer,  4243 
Reward  of  duty,  1749,  1756, 1759, 

1784,  1791 
of  faith,  2092 

the   heavenly,   2735,    2762, 

2768 

Rhetorical  uses  of  truth,  5752 
Rich  and  poor,  3158 
Riches  and  luxuxr,  extravagince 
of,  3578 

are  but  accessories  to  the 

man,  3585 

contentment  the  true,  1295 

do  not  bring  happiness,  2667- 

72,  3835-7,  3844,  59^i-3 
evanescent  nature  of,  3582 

may  be  oonseorated,  3831, 

3S42-3 
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Kicbes,  men  become  acclimatised 

to,  6979-80 

not  conduciTO  to  piety,  6984 

Ridicule  and  prayer,  4329 
RitualiBticideas,  absurdity  of,  1827 
Rock,  Obriflt  a,  840,  2284^9 
Ruin  and  redemption,  2576,  6230- 

1,  5238,  6307,  6318 
intemperance  the  secret  of, 

3147,  3149,  3150 

Sabbath  a  true  rest,  5443 

Bible  and  tbe,  603 

Safety,  Christ's  cross  our,  1418 
found  in  Christ,  839-40,  941, 

4820,  4887,  4892,  4931 

liberty  a  means  of,  3333 

prayer  a  means  of,  4220 

— ^  the  Church's,  1101-4 
Saints,  perseverance  of  the,  2135 
Salvation  and  atonement,  333-56 

and  knowledge,  3286 

and  substitution,  5402-4 

as  by  fire,  4922 

by  faith,  2063,  2073,  2079-81, 

2104 

Christ's,  tested,  207 

earnestness  for,  1815 

desired  for  others,  2169 

God  the  giver  of,  2477,  2488 

works  do  not  win,  438,  2517, 

2523,  2600,  2937,  3232^,  3985, 

4811>2,  6128^30,  6132 
Sanctifioation  and  growth  in  grace, 

2590-1 

and  justification,  8232 

and  progress  heavenward  il* 

lustrated,  2643,  2778 

comes  of  the   Holy  Spirit, 

2838,  5341-3,  5346 

comes  through  Christ,  946, 

3165 

necessity  for,  2830-2 

unquenchable,  2836 

Sanctified,  who  are  the?  2837 
Sanctity,  spurious,  2835,  5361 
Saving  and  luxury,  3580 
Saviour,  Christ  a,  348,  831,  861, 

888,  3167,  3182 

Jesus  a  personal,  3162 

Scepticism,  cause  of,  2147 

controversy  may  help,  1306 

folly  and  blasphemy  of,  318  • 

27 
Sceptics  and  the  Bible,  601-2 

death  of,  318,  3068-65,  4958 

hypocrisy  of,  3061,  3067 

Science  and  elevation  of  mankind, 

291,  501,  2408 
and  nature,  2401,  2839,  3918, 

5819, 6131 

and  our  conceptions  of  the 

universe,  3916,  5820 

and  spiritual  truth,  267-8, 

2744,  6081,  6022,  6029 

and  the  world's  growth,  3937, 

6137 
Scripture  and  Atonement,  354 

compliments  not  found  in, 

1169 

use  of,  5837 

Scriptures  a  sealed  book.  490 

and  ignorance,  3001 

and  literalism,  3469 

and  men's  experience,  481-603 

and  salvation,  482,  4877 

■ and  the  memory,  8679 

and  the  truth,  495,  5730 


Scriptures  apd  zeal,  6309-10 

comfort  from,  483-8    . 

love  of,  537-44 

search  the,  4995 

Scrupulousness,  Over-,  danger  of, 

2158 
Secret  of  failure,  2849 
Sectarianism  ana  union,  752, 1601, 

1603,  5777 
conflicts    of,    1401,    1603, 

8901-3 
Security,  false.  2990 
Seed,  harvest  from  one.  2676 
Self -conquest  and  youth,  6252 
Self-denial  and  hope,  2880 

and  self-sacrifice,  5056 

Self-esteem  and  fault-finding,  2189 
Self-indulgence  and  ambition,  185 
Selfishness  and  excuses,  1998 

bigotij  is  onlv  concealed,  607 

Self-restraint  and  benevolence,  446 
Self-sacrifice  and  benevolence,  448 
Sentence,  gospel  in  a,  2569 
Sentimentality,  danger  of,  2207 
Separation,  religion  a  cause   of, 

4621 
Sermon  and  Christy  936 
Servants  and  masters,  3651 
Service,  Christian,  must  be  real 

and  true,  1027-9, 1699, 1777-8, 

1848 

union  in,  5787 

Shepherd,  Christ  oui^  947,  5112-3 

Shield,  God  our,  2387 

Sight  and  faith,  2061,  2063,  2099, 

2101 
Silence  and  conversion,  1316 

and  speech,  5334 

power  of,  4646,  4549,  4561 

and  conviction,  1357,    3677, 

3707,  8881,  8977,  4013,  4104, 

4443,    4774,    4611,     4662-3, 

4737-9 

-  and  death;  1482 

•  and  experience,  2011 

•  and  intoxication,  3154 

-  and  its  remedy,  4661 

•  and  repentance,  4665-4679 

•  and  mercy,  3705 

-  and  pardon,  2011 

•  and  remorse,  4662-3 

•  age  no  cure  for,  150 
anxiety  on  account  of,  223, 


5999 

beautv  no  excuse  for,  422 

cancelled  on  the  cross,  3307 

contrition  for,  1299,  4114 

deepest  depths  of,  1579 

indolence  a,  3052 

luxury  a,  3578 

punishment  of,  2793-8,  3206 

qualifications  for,  5999,  6000 

Sinner  and  Christ,  857 

and  God's  mercy,  3707 

Sinner's  heart,  the,  2712 
Sins,  charity  covering,  753 

little,  danger  of,  2048-9 

man  dead  in,  3596 

Sleeper,  Christian,  danger  of,  2128 
Society  in  the  Church,  need  of, 

5285 
Sorrow,  ambition  a  source  of,  181 

quietness  in,  4548 

Soul  and  Christ,  884-8 

and    conversion,    1319-47. 

1351-3 

and  God,  2381-2400,    2416, 

2418,  2428,  2435-40,  2463-73 


Soul  and  ignorance,  2991,  2994- 

3006  4464 

and  sin,  3173,  5503,  4466-79 

and  repentance,  4664-79 

and  sin  in  the  world,  6138   - 

and  war,  5945 

influence  of  the,  3090 

love  and  the,  922,  3524 

rest  for,  841,  851-2,  855,  857, 

861,  870,  949,  4732 
restoration  of,  4740,  4682-4, 

6134-6208,  6219-38 
thought  of  God  passiiigfrom, 

2481 
Souls  and  Christ,  924-7, 938, 942-8, 

960,1692-3 

and  controversy,  1303 

and  elect,  1867-63 

and  grace,  2585-94,  2597-2603 

devotion  for^  1641,  3733,  3740, 

3742,  3754-6,  3760,  3789-93, 

3801-^,  3808-0,  4346-68,  4369, 

4394 

God  comes  to,  2404-7 

love  of,  2209 

Sowing  and  reaping,  4561.  4776-7 
Speculations,  danger  of,  1572 
Speech  and  silence,  5118 

earnest,  5323 

plainness  in,  4152 

thought  beyond,  6562 

Spirit,  Bible  the  sword  of  the,  595 
God's,  coming  of,  2838,  2840- 

1,3650 

ignored,  2839 

influence  of,  5313 

union  in  the,  5793 

voice  of  the,  2842 

Spiritual   assurance   and   experi* 

ence,' 2019-23,  2785 
assurance  and  Christ,  307-10 

declension  and   experience, 

386-395 

appreciation,  want  of,  267 

experience    foolishness    to 

natural  man,  2020 

relationship  between  God  and 

man  a  fact,  2013 
religion  and  luxury,  3581 


Stars  a  testimony  for  God,  1103 
State  and  religion,  4619 
Steadfastness    and    hopefaln< 

2888 

virtue  of,  2223-5 

Strength,  union  is,  5794 
Strong  man  and  death,  1796 
Substitute,  Christ  our,  948, 3234-5 

dying  for  others,  1800 

Substitution  and  Atonement,  340, 

354,  900, 1416, 1418 

and  friendship,  3217,  3657 

and  justice,  3522 

and  redemption,  4579,  4581 

Success  and  failure,  83,  2045 

and  knowledge,  S268 

and  preaching,  4349 

industry  the  secret  of,  3068 

punctuality  the  secret  of,  4627 

secret  of,  71,  72,  99,  4297 

Suffering  and  adversity,  73,  89, 

116-45 

unselfishness  in,  6829 

Support  and  love,  3523 

prayer  a,  4227 

Surrender,  oonveiflioii  a  oomple^ 

1820 
Sympathy  among  brethren,  664 
— ^  and  anxiety,  221 
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Sympathy  and  lore,  3526,  3628-9, 

3587,8560 
— —  bereaTement  and,  478 

DiTine,  684,  2404 

^—  for  periahing  aoola,  2209 

for  soffexing,  760, 1165 

measuring,  2210 

-^  of  Christian  brethren,  762 

sentimental,  8207 

taught  br  exparienoe,  2012 

-^—  toward  the  inoonsistent,  761, 

763 
want  <rf,  749,  2207,  2211 

want  of,   in  the   Church, 

1132 

Sympathiei  and    onr  eonseienoe, 

1223 
Systems,  Bible  and  religions,  601 
— ^-  of  nature  and  man's  limited 

knowledge,  3916 

Tauc,  f ooUih,  1318 

plain  and  profitable,  6337-8 

Talking  and  doing,  1699, 1700 
— —  and  silence,  1316 

-  courtesy  in,  1317 

to  the  point,  6330-1 

uninteresting,  6336  6337 

unworthy,  repudiated,  6339 

Teaching,  aptness  in,  276 
Temptation  and  aTarice,  879-^ 

and  Christ.  988-9,  1299 

and  Christians,  1170-1 

and  conscience,  1224,  1239, 

1249, 1251, 1355 

-^—  and  ooTetousness,  1386-9 

and  Dirine  grace,  1606 

and  the  Divine  purpose,  8634 

and  watchfulness,  6186, 6971 

and  weakness  of  man,  6221, 

6236 
— —  and  woman,  6042 

easQy  f  aUen  into,  6140,  6188 

of  the  deril,  4916-21 

pleasures  being,  4165-7, 6181, 

6193 
Tendemen  and  strength,  6375 
Test,  gold  a,  2497 
Testimony  to  religion,  value  of, 

2019 
Texts  and  preachert,  4344 
Thought    and    conyentionalitiee 

1315 

and  silence,  6119 

Time  a  possession,  6216 

and  etemitjr,  1934-63,  3410 

and  eterm^,  happiness  io, 

1940 

and  immortality,   3016-19. 

6217 

-  and  procrastination,  6218 

fleetmg  nature  of,  3384 

improving,  3831| 

its  stores  are  being  exhausted , 

3398 

review  of,  3424-6 

the  appointed,  1545 

uncertainty  of,  3437 

value  of,  3832 

vanity  of,  3441-43 

wasted  in  acquiring  wealth, 

3840,4785 

work  to  be  done  in,  8411, 

3414,3420 

Tradition  and  law,  3305 
Training,  necessity  of,  3723 
Treasure  in  the  Bible,  598 

-  our  children  are  a,  806 


Treasures,  parting  with,  in  death, 

1526 
Trial,  charaoter  developed  by,  730 

comfort  in,  77, 1143 

Trials  and  obedience,  8986-7, 8990, 

3995 
Triumph  of  Christ.  990,  99&-8 

of  faith,  2098 

Trouble  a  blessing,  86, 88, 116, 118, 

120, 126-30, 138-40,  398 
and  Christ,  117. 134,  6424-8, 

5437 

Bible  a  iUy  in,  491 

Christian  amid,1»6k  469-70^ 

1008 

comfort  in,  6270,  5434 

discipline  of,  6426 

God^s  purpose  in,  80-1,  89 

how  to  escape,  6275 

iU  eif ecta  of;  472,  474 

riches  increase.  4784,  4792 

universality  of,  143, 5432 

uses  of,  m,  226,  6441 

Troubles  and  Ood's  voice,  2483 

and  mind,  3717 

resignation  amid,  476-8, 1031, 

2061,  4473 
tokens  of  the  Divine  regard, 

142 
Trusting  and  working,  6124 
Truth  and  its  defenders,  734 

Bible  the  interpreter  of,  688 

conversion  and  the.  1329 

desires  cover  the,  1626 

inconsistencies   hinder  the, 

3038,3865 

knowledge  of,  3282 

opposition  to,  3998,  4032-8 

seal  for  the,  6301 

Unoonyertbd    and    eonviction, 

1354-8 

and  duty,  1325 

and  love  of  pleasure,  1335 

change  in,  illustrated,  4160 

charity  and  the,  760 

may  not  understand  the  things 

of  the  Spirit,  2020 
— -  necessity  of   conversion  in, 

3960,  8962,  3977 

terrors  of,  1235-43 

Understanding  obscured  in    old 

age,  3139 
Ungodly,  Christ  died  for  the,  886, 

887,948 
Union  and  baptism,  404 

of  masters  and  men,  1361 

with  God.  2907 

Unity  and   Christian   denomina- 
tions, 1600,  1602-4,  4998-5002 
~— •   and   individual   Christians, 

1036,  1090,  1095.  6002 

narrowness  endangers,  3901-3 

necessary  in  the  Church.  1062, 

1113 

the  bounds  of,  474 

Universe  and  man's  limited  know- 

ledge,  3916 

chance  and  the,  721 

Upright,  enemies  of  the,  1892 
Usage  of  the  Church  and  truth, 

685 
Usefulness,  difficulties  point  out 

new  ways  of,  1652 
Utility  of  knowledge,  8287 
^^  the  test  of  abiUty,  10 

Vakitt  and  egotism,  1853-6 


Vanity,  boastiiig^  of,  G26 

■  ■  man'a,  68 
Vice  and  virtue,  6906,  !i915 

repudiated  of  Christ,  3574-5 

the  secret  of  cruelty,  8S|  6 

victim  of,  260&  3877 

Victory,  Christ's,  990,  99&-8 

calmness  antiid,  700,  3187 

Virtue  a  treasure,  4535 

and  beauty,  418 

— -  and  extravaicanee^  2031 

Christian,  2224 

Vision  of  faith,  2101 

Wab  and  amMtion,  186 

— -^  madness  and  sin  oIL  8583 

Want  of  faith,  2103 

touches  the  heart  of  God,  4rj 

Wealth,  accumnlating;,  3833-44 

and  Church,  1076 

and  industry,  8056 

children  our,  807 

oonsecration  of,  3834 

danger  of,  4778-4800 

Wicked  and  heaven,  2788 

and  the  heart,  2711 

no  rest  for,  1235, 1240-3,  SraS, 

4728 

prayers  of  the,  4334 

Wisdom  and  forbearance,  2241 

and  God's  Word,  636-7 

and  scepticinn,  4948 

and  truth,  5724-M 

— —  and  youth,  6253 

given  of  God,  4-5 

human,  light  of,  not  ni£5de!it. 

3931 

search  for,  569 

taught  by  nature,  3928-30 

^^  years  do  not  always  bring,  62?' 
Word  and  oonveisioi^  1330 
conversion  resulting  from  i^ 

1345 
of  God,  Bible  the,  481-60t 

4963-93 

taking  God  at  His,  2095-6 

Words  and  life  should  oomspotid, 

3367-8 

and  works,  6184 

Work  and  Church,  1077 

and  resignation,  4697 

and  the  gospel,  3821 

dislike  of,  6334 

reward  of,  3297 

Works  and  faith,  2088 
— ^  and  prayer,  4246 

and  salvation,  4903, 4923, 49!r: 

— —  cannot  justify,  3236 

dangerous  doctrine  oonoers* 

ing,220 

saved  by  destruction  of,  4922 

Worid,  absorbed  from,  15 

and  man's  education,  1836 

and  the  Christian,  1013 

Christ  the  hope  of,  980 

-*—  chosen  sepanted  from  the, 

827 

God  governs  the,  2422 

— —  memoiy  in  another,  8680-1 

wages  in  this,  6933 

World's  ingratitude,  the,  8108 
Worship  amid  the  dead,  4196, 4tM5 
and  Christ,  833,  914,  1001, 

1004 
and  nature,  2896,  3914,  3919, 

3925,3934 
and  prayer,  4222-  3, 4227, 4231, 

42G0,  4298 
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Worship  uid  tht  01iarch»  1105 

and  the  sanctuary,  elaimB  of, 

4910-15 

and  work,  6131 

olaims  of,  2377,  2474,  4197, 

4199,4201 

coldness  in,  4200 

imitation  is,  8012 

in  affliotion,  4205-7,  8890 

lifelong,  4197 

punctnaUty  at,  4525 

• spontaneons,  ^3 

"Wrong,  anger  a  sign  of,  212 

Year,  beginning  the  new,  1330, 

4416 
irears  to  be  rightly  need,  5594-6, 

5603 
Yearnings,  spiritnal,  illustrated, 

3484 
Young,  claims  of,  790-8 
death  of,  773-4,  794-6 


Young,  education  of  the,  1839 

influence  of,  821 

trained  for  Christ,  780-3*  788, 

808,  817-20 
Youth  and  childhood,  influence  of, 

776-7 

and  heayen.  2753,  2756 

and  Sabhatn-schools,  4855 

and  the  Church  of  Christ,  801 

and  the  mysteries  of  God,  787 

hrayery  of,  3664 

biing  me  back  my,  3416 

changes  in,  789 

education  of,  79&-9 

impressions  in,  abiding,  1806-7 

nunistering  to,  803j 

Youthful  indufgenoes  regretted, 

1808 

Zeal,  absorbing  nature  of,  1908-9 

against  Christ,  903,  911,  939- 

40,1054 


Zeal  and  bigotry,  609 

and  duty,  1729-45 

and  enten>rise,  190&-6 

and  enthusiasm,  1907-1 S 

and  missions,  3790-:^09 

and  suooess,  5418-23  / 

effects  of,  1811-12, 1910, 1912, 

1914 
for  Christ,  891,  895,  898,  955. 

1004, 1813-14 
for  conyersion  of  children, 

1343 

for  salyation,  1815 

for  self -formation,  5044 

in  money-making,  3839 

in  preacning  the  gospel,  1350, 

1817-19,  4358,  4372 

in  warning  men,  1818-19 

makes  up  for  other  things, 

1377, 1820 

reasonableness  of,  1916 

Zion  and  Valley  of  Indecision,  3041 
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4.— 2611-6. 
14.— 2495. 
24.— 3911,  6160. 
31.— 3922,  6121. 
33.— 2470,  3894. 
34.-8666,  5101 
2.— 3890. 
3.-5589. 
4.-4896. 
8.-2458. 
18.— 1470. 
20.— 4897. 
29.-5498. 
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Psalms 

evil.  3a— 144a 
ox.  3.-2882. 
cxii.  7.--6078. 
cxiiL  5-6.— 2424 
oxv.  I. — 2822. 
5.— 2088. 
17.— 4198. 
cxvi.  3.— 1140. 
.   4.— 1140. 
la — 433. 
II.— 6619. 
15.— 1188,  6107. 
cxviii.  26. — 1698. 
cziz.  I. — ^274,  4616. 
la — 164. 
II. — 646. 
12.— 2702. 
14--16. — 4688. 
19. — 669. 
25. — 6056. 
36.^-6608. 
41.— 3707. 
49.— 314. 
50.— 132. 
52.— 617. 
54.— 132. 
57.— 4494. 
67!— 81-9^  114,  120-8, 

180,  189,  6116. 
82. — 6094. 
89. — 629. 
92. — ^182,  483,  491-8, 

4987. 
93. — 666. 

95 — 611,644;  8967, 4988. 
96.-674-6. 

98.-567,  8667,  6069-74. 
105.— 482-4,  687,  1281, 

8702,  4984-92. 
III.— 484,  8966,  6069-74. 
114. — 1193. 
115.— 1973,  4986. 
117.-1143,4862-6. 
120.— 6103. 
129.— 3968,  6069-74. 
13a— 486-7, 607-14,4983, 

6666,  6068-81. 
133.— 482. 
136.— 499. 

139.— 6294-302,  6804. 
140.— 682,  6076. 
143. — 491. 
146.— 4926. 
157.— 4126. 
160.— 6068-74. 
162.— 6076-82. 
165.— 6069-74. 
cxxi.  1-4.— 1194. 
3-4.— 6004-7. 
4.— 2060,  2820. 
cxxii.  4. — 918. 
cxxvL  5.-6268,  6273,  6269. 

6.— 630. 
cxxviL  2.— 6069,  6267. 
3.-786,  804-7. 
4.-782,  806-14. 

5 804-14. 

cxxviii.    3.— 800. 
cxxx.    I.— 1621,  4896. 
4.-2266, 


Psalms 

exxziii    1.-485,987,6001,6776, 
6790, 6798, 6801- 
6,  6814-6. 
oxxxix.    I. — 736. 
4.—  2442. 
6.-161,  359,  860. 
7-14.-245,  326,  896. 

8.-2452. 
14-15.— 2469,  2896. 
17.— 6569. 
23. — 400. 
24.— 400,  4052. 
cxL    8.— 6038. 
cxli    5.— 6136. 
6.-2828. 
cxlil    7.— 4206-7. 
exliv.    2.-839,  840. 
4.-3846. 
14.— 1166-8. 
15.— 6267. 
oxlv.    8.— 1128. 
18-19.— 4219,     4270-80, 
4332-8. 
oxIyL   2. — 4201. 

3.— 1190-1,  6079. 
oxlyii    4.-367. 
9.-4496. 
16.— 2822. 
cxlviii    8.-3926. 


Proybbbs 

i.  2-3.— 3129. 
4.— 6036. 
6.-6036. 
7.-2418,  3470. 
8.-3865, 3867-8,  8876- 
7,  8883. 
20-22.— 6043. 
22.— 6031. 
25.-94. 

26.— 8116,  6292. 
28,-1332, 1348. 
33.-4863-6. 
ii  2.— 6025. 
3.— 3089. 

4.-646, 1610,  6023. 
10.— 2031,  6234. 
II.— 1669. 
iii.  3.-5726,  6786,  6739, 
574Q,  6748. 
4.-6747,  6752. 
6.-884,  2393. 
7.— 6022. 
9.— 3516. 
11.-1674,4700. 
12.— 108. 
16.— 4697. 
17.— 6028. 
22. — 6412. 
23.-482,  696. 
24.— 1241. 
25.-643. 
3a— 6414. 
35.-4775-7. 
iv.  I.— 799. 

3.— 3089,  8872-4,  8876, 
8878,'3881,  3887. 
4.-642. 
7.— 6020-1, 


Pbotebbb 

iv.  14. — 5617. 
15.— 1964. 
16.— 1914. 
18.— 8098,  3108,  4944, 

6021,  6274-5. 
23.-639,  2696,  6902. 
V.  I.— 645,  6232-73. 
3.— 4078. 
3-6,-6879. 
7.-799,  6240. 
8.-6111. 
21.— 6232. 
vi.  I.— 4186,  ^ 

5.-8856. 
la— 6677. 
12.— 4074. 
17.— 3633, 
18.— 2703,  6182-208, 

5216-38. 
2a— 1274. 
22. — 482. 
23,-482,  696. 
32.— 5306-6. 
▼il  7.— «233-6,  6261,  6255 

14.— 6930. 
22-27.-6879. 
24.-799. 
25.-689. 
▼iil  I.— 4886. 
14.— 92. 
17.— 1165. 
30.— 6160. 
32.-799. 
36.— 5305-6. 
is.  la— 6284.  4 

II.— 2288. 
12.— 6236-6. 
X.  I.— 103,  6283-4. 
4.-1659,  6006. 
18.-5243-6. 
22.-622. 
29.-5883. 
32.-2652,  3855. 
xi.  I.-690-2,  3222,  8281, 
4991. 
3.— 6883. 
4.— 2280,  2428,  3886, 

4780. 
6,-3224, 
17.— 1166. 
2a— 3856. 

24.— 1081,  2050,  2855, 
4182. 
25.-67,  2366,  493a 
28.— 2670. 

30.— 240,  1688,  1641, 
5088-96,   5283, 
6289,  5800,  5303 
5311,  5320. 
xiL  I.— 6020. 
7—177. 
10.— 1427, 1488. 
II.— 6735. 
15.— 2225,  2674,  6711, 

5714-23. 
17.— 3838-9, 4826, 6729- 
30,  5742,  5746, 
6749. 
18.— 6619-27. 
19.— 3388-9. 
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Pbotbrbs 

zii  20.^1568-60. 

22.— S88S-9,  674i-0. 

33.— 6058. 

nii.  i.~6234. 

3.— 1667. 

4.— 1625. 

6.— 4801-10,  5182-208. 
7.-.478I-8OO,  697»-80, 

5981^-8. 
&— 4785. 
^—8461-67. 
la— 1801»  1806. 
11.-4782-90,  5981. 
15.— 2659-61,  4918-22, 

5182-208. 
161—5225. 
24.-768,  818. 
xiv.  9.-8615,4948,4946. 
ia~469,  2700,  8541, 
8677-86,   4475, 
4462-3,  5268-75, 
5697-702. 
12.— 8106,  4071, 
14.— 2054. 
i6.— 1190. 
23.-8295. 
25.-5295. 
28.— 2871. 
29.-^491. 
30.— 191 4,  2696. 
32.— 1511,  3082. 
35.-2876. 
XV.  I.— 216-8. 
la— 1608-12. 
13.— 2035. 
14.— 5628. 
15.— 1119. 
18.— 2661. 
21.— 5836. 

23.-5597,  6058,  6065-7. 
27.-2824,  2826. 
31.— 2689. 
xvL  1. — 4840. 
2.-47. 
5.— 4421-4. 
19.— 2627,  2922. 
21.— 1286,  1290. 
25.— 190,  1484,  1489, 

1500, 1542. 
29.— 6104. 
31.— 146, 151. 
33.-721-8,  1961,  2162, 
4490,  4498,  4496, 
4502-5. 

xvil  I ^286,  1293. 

6.-789,  2800. 

17.— 6459-77. 
19.— 1294. 

27.-5768. 
xviiL  4-— 2132. 

6.-1308. 

9. — 5616. 
10.— 4862-6. 
17.— 4168, 
24*— 2299. 
xix.  2.— 1877i  3288,  4143. 

7. — 458. 
II.— 2289. 

17.— 464,  4168,  6128. 
22  — 5749, 


Proverbs 

XX.  I.— 891,  1126,  1721, 
1729,  8140-50, 
8009. 
6.— 1855. 
II.— 778,  787. 
24.-4864. 
XXL  I.— 8117. 
3.-4866. 
16.— 1459. 
22,-1197. 
23.— 6053. 
xxii  2.-8698. 
3.-^083. 
4.-2872. 
5.-4944. 

6.-788,  788,  797,  817- 
20,  2878,  4064- 
5,  6633,  5639, 
6266. 
2a— 6068-74. 
25.— 1168. 
xxiii.  2.-257. 

5.-2283,  8841. 
17.— 1921. 

2a— 1729-40,  8149-60. 
21. — 4186. 

22.-8866,  8870,  3879. 
27.— 2718,  3134. 
28-29.— 6073. 

29.-729,  1787,  1741, 

6010,  6878. 
30.— 8140-7. 
31.— 1723,  :1726,  1743, 

4427. 
32.— 1726, 1780,  1736. 
35.— 1727,  3149. 
xxiv.  4.— 3471. 
21. — 6557. 
xxY.  II. — 1479,   6058, 
6O68-7. 
21-22.-2274. 
21.— 1896. 
22.-1888. 
xxvi.  27.— >558. 
xxvii.  2. — 4212. 
4._1724-6. 
6.-2300. 
9.— 8100. 
uvilL  1.-1441,2199. 
2.-168. 
ia-.181,  3587. 
12.— 2633. 
27.-2868. 
xxix.  5.-798. 
la— 1814. 

18.— 2991,  3001,  4070. 
25.— 8607,  4866. 
5.-684,  6072. 
8.— 2505,  4184. 
15.— 879,  381-2. 
16.— 2619. 
24.— 6681. 
32.-5562. 
I.— 8089. 
4.— 3142-7. 
10.— 4635. 
II.— 6004. 
27.-398. 
28.-780. 
3a— 2876-9, 


BOCLIBIASXB 

L    2.— 3875,  5M2,  5S64 
2-14.— 41182. 

3.-1184,68^^47. 

4.— 1712. 

8.-256.  80S4,  6177. 
g, — S968. 
14.— 6861. 
iL    I.— 3767,  6177. 
2.-1146. 
la— 8295,  6177. 
II.— 190. 
14.— 2286. 
21.— 187. 
22.— 6177. 
ilL     4. — 481. 

.7.— 5118-21.         532- 
5381,  53S4,  54:. 
II.— 416-21,      910-: 
8915-22,    392:. 
8933-5,  6140. 
12.-6140. 
la- 6091. 
iv.    6.-1288,  1295. 
V.    6.— 5132-88. 

16.— 184. 
vi.    9. — 5571. 
Til.    6. — 1145. 

8.— 4088-9,      4094, 

4096. 
14.— 1152. 
TiiL    3.— 1768. 
5.-5602-6. 
8.— 1498. 
la— 2143. 
II.— 2701. 
12.— 2202,  6225. 
14.— 2873. 
17.— 5562. 
ix.    5.-1461-3. 

ia-1118,  1175-6, 1655. 
1662, 1750,  1764. 
1772, 1780,  1784 
4437-41,     477d. 
4935,    5578-607. 
6123w 
14-16.— 6092. 
X.    1.-1928,2186,6679. 
2-ia— 6017-9. 
3.— 6029,  6085. 
8.— 2141. 
xl    I.— 530,     2949,    SOSS, 
3331,  5537,  66ii, 
6081. 
3.-46,  265a 
4-5.-2142. 
6.-2321. 
7.-5446,  6140. 
7-3.— 6670. 

9.-4488,     6231-52| 
6255,   6258>9. 
6278. 
xii    I.— 4854-5,  6250. 
5.-2846. 
6-8.— 3139. 
7.-685. 
la— 4373. 

1 1.-2115,6058,6002-7. 
12.— 6556,  6283. 
13.— 1776, 1781, 17W. 
14.— 8684. 
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Solomon's  Sono 

Isaiah                ' 

Isaiah  ^ 

ii.  3.-878. 

xl.  4-— 1413,  5893. 

lix.  4.-1766. 

1 5.-1970,  6202-8,  6679, 

6.— 2380.   . 

7.  5671. 

6683,  6846. 

6-8.— 416. 

II.— 4896. 

iii.  6.— 3100. 

II.— 408. 

12.— 6182-208. 

V.  9.— 6810. 

12.— 6181. 

16.— 927. 

30,— 8416. 

Ix.  I.— 8461-66. 

31.— 1156,  6381. 

2.— 6148. 

[SATAFT 

xli.  la— 2196. 

18.— 4876-908. 

i.  2.— 6182-208. 

17.— 1874. 

Ixii.  6.-6968. 

3.^2616,  8597. 

22.-1877. 

Ixiii.  4.-927. 

4.-2898. 

24.— 6138. 

5.— 2904,  4887. 

5.— 2901,  6703. 

xlii.  12.— 2877. 

6.-8928. 

6.-2897. 

16.— 902. 

8.-4897.. 

15.  4009-10. 

xliii  2.-1107,  1148,  1868, 

9.— 112, 181,  184,  141, 

,6.-5176-84,  6196. 

1468, 1609, 1620. 

170,  4486. 

17.— 13. 

7.-8684. 

Ixiv.  1.-1189,4771. 

18.— 4876-908,  6196-7. 

25.— 4876-908,  6146, 

4.-2768. 

20.  6197,  5461. 

6200. 

6.— 6132. 

22.— 8140. 

xliv.  17.— 1062,  2988,  6176. 

Ixv.  2.— 6670. 

25.— 1888,  1840, 1846. 

19.— 67. 

9.-87. 

ii.  8.  2988-6,8010. 

21.— 3111. 

17.— 2728,  2731,  2768. 

9.— 2921,  8181. 

xlv.  I.— 1117. 

Ixvi.  1.-4782,6190. 

18.— 2987. 

1-2.— 8612. 

5.— 8078. 

2a— 2988. 

1-6.— 3690. 

13.— 8068. 

iii.  9.— 1178. 

4.— 1868. 

24.— 6161. 

10-23. — 1717. 

13.— 8612. 

♦ 

iv.  4. — 144. 

15.— 4896. 

V.  12. — 6160. 

22.— 920,  4876-7,  4886- 

Jerbhiah 

13. — 6248. 

99,  4984. 

i.  9.— 8086. 

2a — 4849,  6150-1. 

xlvi.  5.— 1066. 

17.— 6490. 

vl    3. — 6982. 

xlviii.  2.-2228. 

18.— 4878. 

5.-6147. 

22. — 4107. 

ii.  13.— 1976. 

7._8086. 

xlix.  13.— 6269-72. 

14.— 3107. 

8. — 8668. 

14.— 2488. 

19.— 886. 

13.— 1087. 

15.— 8886,  6264,  6266. 

21.— i»182-208. 

viii.  8.-785. 

16—4475. 

iii  12.— 2174,  2179,  4448-6. 

,8.-817. 

18.— 2472. 

14.— 886,  1184. 

ix.  6.  2422,6783. 

23.-8889. 

19.— 2178-9,  4442-6, 

X.  15.-624,666. 

25.-773, 781,  794,806-9. 

6829-80. 

xi.  6.-776-9,2618,4067. 

26.-4877. 

20.— 8077. 

13.— 1608-4, 1922. 

1.  7.— 3720. 

iv.M9.— 4442.5 

xu.  I.— 1129,  1141. 

10.— 6714. 

22.-3689. 

2.  966. 

11  3-16.— 6546. 

31.— 4442. 

xiv.  II. — 176. 

6.-2413. 

V.  31.-5078. 

17.— 1478,  2926. 

Iii  7.— 8788-8,  3817,  4883. 

vi  16.— 2066. 

XTi.  10. — 5214. 

liiL  1.-1765,4417,4971. 

23.— 1484. 

xviii,  4. — 6116. 

3.  5276,  6427-31. 

vii  6.-6861. 

xxii.  23.-5388. 

4.-4886,  6839-608. 

9-ia— 1246. 

xxiv.  15. — 4214. 

5._338-50,  6899-408. 

16.— 4986. 

XXV.  4. — 4603. 

6.— 850, 1615,  4579-86. 

23.-8983,  3990-4. 

xxvi.  7.-5835. 

7.-1885,  4989. 

viii  5.— 387. 

xxviiL  4. — 5149. 

&— 889,848,848-9,886. 

7-9.-8628. 

7.  1742,  6010-4. 

10-12.— 881,  948,  980. 

12.— 1628. 

l5._4604-6. 

II.— 8284-6,  4487-8. 

18.— 1718. 

17.  5872. 

liv.  2-3.— 2416. 

20.— 4440,  2676. 

XXX.  13. — 6150-1. 

10.— 4476. 

20-22.-1809. 

15.— 1193,  4551,  4734 

II.— 126. 

ix.  9.— 4804. 

21.  3411,  4108. 

13.-773,  787. 

23.-2669,6859-60,6866. 

xxxii.  2.-889-40. 

Iv.  I.— 901,  2668,  8098, 

23-24.-622,  977. 

17.— 4551. 

4876-903. 

X.  10. — 5758. 

i7_i8.-.4934. 

6.-4879-81,  4894-9. 

23.— 720,  2162,  4497, 

20.-2949,3788-90, 8821. 

7.— 4062,  6167,  6176. 

4617. 

xxxiii.  15. — 3136. 

9.-4476. 

XI.  23.-723. 

17.— 842,  2400. 

la— 3097. 

'xii.  9.-6639. 

17-24.— 2775. 

Ivi.  2.-4839-46,  4849. 

XV.  7.-471,474. 

xxxviii.  I. — 1117. 

4,-4889-19. 

,6.-6641. 

15.- 6219. 

Ivii.  20.— 6182-208. 

xvii  9.— 269, 1890, 16*7-10, 

17.— 5196. 

21.— 4949,  6132,  6184- 

2711,  6168-70, 

18.— 176. 

208,  6996-9. 

6191-99. 

19.— 780,  790,  811,  4215. 

Iviii.  II.— 4302. 

11.— 41. 

1 
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JnXMIAR 

TviL  19.-2897-8,  2901-4. 
xviii  15.— 2060. 
i&— 2792. 
xzii.  II.— 1260. 
zziii    2. — 4804. 
5.-8231. 
6.-977. 
24.-2468. 
27.-^821. 
36.— 8077. 
xziT.    &— 4252. 
ZX7.  15.— 8978. 
zxiz.  12.— 1127. 
13.— lf207-7. 
19.— 6577. 
d.  10. — 5505. 
34.— 2600,  8705. 
xxadii    8.— 3710,  406L 
xlv.    $.—5063. 
xlix.    7.— 628^-7. 
1.    5.-5976. 
34.--4584. 


Lahuttatiohb 
L  12.— 475. 
a  15.— 6329-30. 
iu.    I.— 5425. 
22.— 1165. 
23. — 4466. 
42.1-^146-7. 
iv.    3.— 1434. 

&-r3882,  515L 


EZBKIBL 

iii  14.— 6289. 
I7-18,__1817. 

18.— 5965-6. 

19.— 6231. 

It.  17.— 5941. 

X.    8.-2773. 

xiv.    3.— 1782. 

14.— 4986. 

rTL«i4,— 6099. 

xvii.  18-19.— 6289. 

xviii  30-31.— 4829-30. 

31.— 1819,    1821,    1825, 
1834, 1847. 
XX.  13.— 2087. 
39.— 1680. 
xxvi.  21. — 5585. 
xxvii.  8-9.— 1026. 
xxxi.  4. — 5678. 
14.— 8698. 
xxxiL  12. — 4812. 
xxxiii  4. — 1817. 
6.— 3731. 
7.— 167. 
11-12.— 167. 
13.— 4811. 
xxxiv.    4. — ^5495. 
XXXV.  13.— 622. 
xxxvi.  23. — 860. 
25.— 1844. 
26.— 1325,  4470. 


EZSKIIL 

xxxvii.    5.— 8372. 

xxxvili    7.-6278. 

xxxix.  29.— 2717. 


Dahikl 

i    8.— 16-18. 
ii    8.— 5600. 
iii  11-12.— 1172. 
Id— 1488-9. 
17.— 4125. 
25.-3645. 
iv.    3.— 1001. 
V.  27. — 47. 
▼i.  la— 1158. 
▼iii    9.— 6329-30. 
ix    9.-2267,2272. 
14.^5971. 
26l— 5949. 
X.    I.— 2387. 
8.— 420,  425. 
12.— 2193. 
xi.    3.— 5308. 
xiL    2.-1952-3,5841. 

3.-1138,1151,5088-96, 
5289,  5811,  5414. 
13.-437,  585. 


HoaiA. 

ii  18.— 4862-8. 
It.   4.-5884. 

6.-2991,  8001. 
17.— 2132,  2980. 
V.  15,-128-30,  1906. 
Ti   4.-1300,2007,4677. 
yii  12.— 5911. 
13.— 6161. 
▼iii    4.-2980. 
ix.  12.— 480. 

15.-5182-208. 
16.— 2007. 
X.    2.-392. 
xi.  1-3.— 1842. 

4.— 1180,  3531-4. 
7.-886. 
xii    7.-690-2,5174. 
xiii    3. — 180. 
4.-4938. 
9.-4249. 

12.— 5148-56,    6168-74, 
6813. 
xiv.    I.— 4683. 
4.— 388-9a 
;.— 5846. 
I.— 2071. 


i 


Jowl 


ii  28.— 5350. 


Amos 

ui    2.— 4804. 

6.-4808. 

7.— 3095. 

iv.    5—6941. 

II.— 1688. 


Aifjos 

iv.  12.— U9-52,1480^ISQi 
8, 1551-3,  Sm 
▼.    8.— 3091. 
12.— 5328. 
viii    5.-690-2. 
12.-^73. 


JOVAH 

i.  3-16.-^545. 
5.— 6135. 
ii    3.— 1137. 
8.— 618S-0. 
9.— 5548.* 


MiOAH 

ii  la— 4729-30. 

11.-^292. 
iii    8.-5135-91,6077. 
iv.    5.— 2074. 

II.— 2228. 
▼i    a— 2927-34,  3221-41. 

II.— 3227. 

18.— 4060. 

19.— 549& 


Nahux 

i  7—1140. 
la— 5502. 
15.— 5108-ia 


Habakkux 

i   3*— 1803-6. 
10-12.— 398,  2629. 
ii    I.— 5972-3. 

4.-^78,  2071,  2080- 

3237. 
5.-2619,2625,  8146. 
20.— 5120. 
iii    2.— 4651,  476S-9. 


ilAOaAI 

i    5.— 6177-83,  6254- 


ZXOHABIAH 

iii.    2.-653-4,1633, 
iv.    6.-1092. 

la— 1120,  3477-9. 
vi  15.— 1659. 
X.    7.— 814,  6229. 
xii  la— 940. 

xiv.    7.-1506,   2416,    33S: 
3458. 

BIalachi 

i.    6.-2166. 
ii    la— 2382,  2415. 
iii  2-3.-837. 
144. 

4007-10,  6291. 
la— 4151,  6291. 
15.-^133,  5188. 
17.— 2438,  3183-4. 


t 


INDEX  OP  TEXTS  ILLUSTRATED. 
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St.  MA'tTHEW 

i.  21.-8161-82,8896,4937. 
ii.  17.— 1180. 

22.--82. 

23.— 2062. 
iii.  7.— 1«18,  4866. 
10.— 1 480. 
17.— 5008. 
iv.  I.— 3488,  8568. 

4.-8469. 
I&-22.— 897. 
V.  I. — 4106. 
2.-646. 
3.— 414,  2745,  4642, 

4648,  4783. 
4.-5268-73, 
5.-3674^6. 
6.— 4809,  6082. 
7.-2268. 
8.— 2709,  8672. 
9—4102-12,  6640. 
II. — 6696. 
12. — 8697. 

13.— 1182,  4876,  6170. 
15.— 1846,  8466. 
16.— 2420,  8467,  8461-4, 
4186,  4149,  4628. 
17.— 2278. 
19. — 4896. 
21.— 444. 
22. — 4648-4. 
23-24- — 4674. 
24. — 4304. 
29.— 21. 

3a— 21,  4016,  4869-60. 
34.— 3881-2. 
34-37.— 4449-60. 
37.— 8981. 

39.-214,218,2261,4649. 
40.— 261 9. 
43.-8949-62. 
44.— 217,   443,   1890, 
2252  -  6,  2268, 
2268. 
45.-443,  2486. 

45-46.— 2612. 

47.-227. 
▼L  2.-2868,6276. 
3.-2866,  6119. 
S.— 2966,  8017,  4217, 
4218,  4225, 4282- 
90. 
6.— 1160,  2884,  8097, 
4245,  4291-809, 
4820, 4696, 6268- 
6,  6420. 
8.-4246,  4252,  4256. 
9.-2882,  2416,  8888, 
4166,  4818,  4818. 
IO._1048,  2498,  2594, 
4696,  4700  -  4, 
6896. 
1 1.-214,  2249,  2258, 

6668. 
12.— 4018,  4266. 
15.— 211,  2271. 
16.— 2966. 


NEW  TESTAMENT. 

StMatthsw 

Yi  19.— 2829,  2870,  8718, 
4785-96,  6166- 
60,  5987. 
2a— 456,  462,  2781, 

2748,  2751-6. 
21.— 2729,  8820,  6662. 
24.-823,  1666-8,  2219, 

8649. 
26.— 8062. 
28.— 417-9,  1892,  1623, 

4946,  6702. 
29.— 70, 191. 
3a— 2468. 
31-32.— 5666. 
33.— 4650. 
34.— 1977,  6568. 
Til.  2.-248,  441,  8216, 
4763. 
3.— 3216. 
4.— 1221. 
5.— 8216. 
6.-264,  2310-11. 
12.— 1798,  8216,  4045. 
13.— 575,  676. 
16.— 1899,  8848. 
19.— 1480. 
21.— 2678,  4662. 
24.-2928. 
26.-1191, 1198. 
▼iii  12. — 6901. 
17.— 5402-6. 
20.— 5797. 
22.-1463. 
24. — 5646. 
25.-8484. 
iz.  2.-2259. 
8.-1428. 
9.-1563. 
13.— 868,  6230-6. 
24.-6841. 
30.— 6224. 

38.— 3791-8,  8801, 8818- 
20. 
X.  14.— 408. 

16.— 8788-90,  3801. 
22. — 4599. 
24.— 1664,  8245. 
28.— 1896,  2794»  6277, 

6317. 
29.— 5019. 
3a— 8246. 
32.-^873,  874,   1184, 

6039. 
37.-926,  973. 
42.-465,  3268,  8946. 

xi.  I.— 2375. 
A 49, 

5,-49!  871,  2662. 
6.— 1678. 
19.— 24,  5227. 
•  28.— 864-70,  964,  2076, 
8297,  8606,  4724, 
4876-900,  4934, 
6275,  5723. 
29.-4492,  4784,  6226. 
3a— 6276. 


St.  Matthsw 

ai  8.-4888. 
9.— 4861. 
3a— 1020. 
31. — 4460. 
36.-4676,  6482. 
40.— 3721. 
44.— 1901. 

45.-4588,  5307,  5884. 
xiiL  4-«. — 82. 
19.— 1208. 

20.— 678,  4454,  4772^ 
21.— 2051. 
22.-686-7,  6171. 
25.-4457 
29.— 4805. 
31.— 2071. 

32.-426,  428-9,  6262. 
3a— 6110. 
43.-247. 
44.-698, 1670. 
46.-2994. 
49—5997. 

52.— 2016,  5486. 
ziY.  1.-1289-41,1260-2. 

3.— 1709, 

8.-3857. 
la— 8686. 
23.-23,  476L 
24.-5545. 
30.— 2069. 
36.— 880. 
XV.  I.— 2649. 

6.— 1827,  4973-82. 

g 1390 

18.'— 269, '  1616,  2706, 

2781. 

18-19.— 2902. 

27.— 1619,  2549. 

xvL  16-17.— 6069. 

18.— 2286,  4820, 

24.-2374,  4084. 

26.— 8802,  4786-6,  6819, 

6141-8. 

xvii.  4.— 6633,  6221. 
a— 3178. 

9.-976. 
II.— 4610. 
xviil  I.— 8969. 

3.-821, 1838, 1850. 
4.— 2916-23. 
7.— 6147. 
II.— 3604,8507-10,4049, 

5236. 
13.— 6450-3. 
15.— 2257-8. 
19.— 4471. 

21.— 211,  2270,  6489. 
35.-2277. 
xix.  13-14.— 792. 

14.— 403, 798,  848, 4864. 

6444. 
17.— 3841. 
19.— 3949-60. 
21.— 686,  6068,  6066, 

5658. 
24.-8837,  4180. 


68o 


INDEX  OP  TEXTS  ILLUSTRATED. 


St.  Marhiw 

six.  25.— 1868. 

28.-^610. 

29.-8495. 

3a-4419. 

sx.  12.— 1182. 

15. — 4050. 

28.-4582. 

sL  9.— 260,  1598. 

16.— 1059, 8084,  6259. 
22.-4262,  6065. 
28.— 628& 
38.-884. 
42.— 550,  585. 
44.-5872. 
xxil  26-39.-2889. 
39.— 171. 
42. — 4518,  5560. 
zziij.  4. — 8805. 
8.— 1926. 
12.— 4420,  4428,  5859- 

66. 
23.-8236-7,  5674. 
24.— 1221. 
32.— 8805. 
33.-2797. 
37.— 809. 
zxir.  13.— 1884,  8570. 
14.— 6148. 
24.-1858. 
27.-864. 

31.— 8212-8,  8220. 
33.— 8214. 
36.— 8218-4,  8446. 
38.— 8215. 
41.— 985. 
42.— 5881. 
44-46.-4559. 
46.— 2106. 
5a— 2128. 
xxT.  5.— 1708. 
6-10.— 5904. 
la— 888,  2094,  2798. 
11.^4408. 
13.— 2108. 

21.-272,275,1188,5770. 
25.-929. 
33.— 5076. 

35.-444,  454-6,  468, 
468,  764,  8254, 
4168-79,  4179. 
4a— 448,678,1179,4162. 
11-44.— 749-50. 
42. — 447. 

45.-3243-4,  4164-74. 
46.— 2201,  8218,  4527-8, 
6077. 
rxvi.  13.— 6146. 

26.— 1154, 5810. 
30.— 5215. 
4a — 5882. 
41.— 5977,  6189. 
75.-1598. 
xxvii.  2. — 4662. 
91—2168. 
14.— 27. 
23.— 260. 
32.— 1415. 
42.— 1800. 
57.-8848. 
xxviiL  6.-998. 


St.  Matthew 
xxriiL  18.— 2586,  4193. 

19.-408,850,1184,2550, 
8744,  8821,  5110. 


St.  ILlbk 

i.  5.-401-5,1182-8. 
8.-2888-42. 
14.— 8259-64. 
l6-2(x— 897. 

il  7.-2254,2272,2891. 
la— 2272. 
14.— 895-7,  941,  1981, 

1985, 1987,  8264. 
17.— 857,  4811,  4986, 

6216,  5219, 5227- 

30,  5282. 
27.— 4741,  4881-5a 
iii  13.-^97,  827. 
22.-8456. 

23.-1638-9,  4916-21. 
35.-48,51-2,1699-1702. 

6119, 6124, 6128- 

80. 
It,  3.-5326-6. 
9.-2680-93. 
12.— 2679,  2685-7, 2698, 

2702,  5201. 
15.— 580,  2679-80,  2685. 
16^-4646,  4652. 
17.— 4638. 
19.— 222,  8887-9,  478<(- 

9,  5984,  5986-7, 

5989,  6188, 6171- 

8. 
21.— 8461,  3459,  8461-2, 

8466-6. 
22.— 8201,  8211-4. 
26.— 5826-6. 
29.-2675. 

3a— 1002,  8260-262. 
32.— 1067,  1068,  1071, 

6148. 
38.— 1440,  4928. 
V.  4.— 6133. 
13.— 4223. 
17.— 962,  2908,  6048, 

5065. 
19.— 2849-60,  6885. 
23.-773-4. 
27.-867,  932. 
28.— 851,  862,  884, 1815, 

2071,  2078,  2088, 

2093,  2105. 
29.— 901,  907. 
3a— 1180. 
34.-6242. 
vi.  17.— 1217-20,   1226, 

1240-8,  1255. 
20.— 2679. 
26.-1234^  1289,  1246, 

1249,  1253. 
31.— 1165,  4788,  4759. 
34.— 1165. 
46.— 8667-71. 
50.-931,  994. 
55.— 5116-7. 
vii.  6.-2955-68. 
la— 2166,  8862-7. 
1 1.— 1636. 


St.  Mare 

viL  13.— 4404,  4981, 5167.  , 

15.— 5132,5134,5163-1 
6173. 

21.— 2712,    618^  fltt 

5183. 
22.-1889. 
28.— 1619,  2549. 
Till    2.-1165,5067. 
7.-2704. 
29.— 1184-5. 
34.— lin.  1672,602^ 

5065,  5057,  SJ?".! 
35.— 5026,    5056,    5«>?^i 

6060,  5064,  5C% 
3d,— 184,41I,2606,344\ 

3494,  8495-:' V 

3839,  4141,  477;. 

4785,  4793,  5i:«, 

5299-301,   614.- 

2. 
37.— 8616,    3629,    85:: 

4698,  4785.  50t- 

6279,      5283-: 

5296,  5299 -3G; 

5305-8. 

38.-1185. 

ix.    6.— 2200. 

8.— 8173. 

9.— 4761. 

29.-2159-61,4217,42:: 

4229,  4263,  42S; 

4325. 
30.— 4859. 
31.— 1960. 

34.— 180,  185,  188,  192: 
36.-779,  812. 
37.-^12-3,  2915,  32S3. 
38.— 107, 609, 4882, 504i 
41.— 8253-4. 
42.— 810-8. 

43.-21,4118,5034,516: 
44._4528-81. 
45.-2793-8,  6161, 
48.— 4530. 

5a— 1679, 1687,  4875. 
X.    4. — 495. 

5.— 2701,  2705. 
7.— 6002-n6,  6041-7. 
8.— 2940-6. 

13.— 403-4,  406-9,  7il 
14.— 408-9, 778, 780,  7>*. 

803,  812-3,  S::. 

3169,  3478,  G2i\ 

6246,  6264,  62&V, 

6270-2. 
15.— 801,  821,  851,  SrT, 

969,  2652,  2^ 

2915-35. 
16.— 812-3,  877. 
17.— 2080,  2088,  2403, 

2517,  2523-4. 
21.— 688-9,  697,  695-7. 

1414-9. 
22.-1822-4,  3837,  SS3', 

4788,   4787-*^ 

6984-7. 
23.— 2608,  2669,  448''-l 

4779^7,   479i, 

6984. 
24.— 1192. 


INDEX  OF  TEXTS  ILLUSTRATED. 


6Sl 


St.  Mark 

X.  25. — 4481. 
26. — 492S-5. 

27 2054,  6279. 

28.-3728. 
29. — 4801-2. 
30.— 4776-7,  4806-6. 
37. — 188, 196. 
38.-3763,  4710-4. 
39.-5976. 
40. — 176, 178. 
4i2.— 1686,  2769. 
43.-2622,    2633,    2915, 

2921,  2928-86. 
44.— 2918,  2924,  2981-2. 
45'.— 886,  860,  853,  882, 

888,  ;916,  1024, 

4664,  4681. 
50.— 866-70,  3173,  8182. 
51.— 871. 
52.-894-7. 
xi  9.— 260,  2899,  2906. 
13.— 2590,  6134. 
17.— 4911-3. 
22.— 2073-4. 
23.— 2068,  2067,  2077, 

2089,  2099-101. 
24.-4297,  4301-8,  4808, 

4312,4320-1,4330. 
25.— 2260,  2263,  2266, 

2266,  2270,  2277. 
a&— 376. 
xu.  7-8.— 1425-7. 

10.-996-7,1001-4, 1050, 

1057,1087-8,1100, 

1103. 
26.-4746-66. 
27.— 1461,  1466,  3347, 

8387,  3410. 
30.— 2400,  2406,  2440, 

8560,  3663,  4614. 
31.— 8949-63. 
32.— 6811. 
33.-3627,  3642,  3561, 

8566. 
34.-2404-7,  2438,  2467, 

2698, 2713, 3261- 

4. 
35.— 930,  2427. 
37'— 6337. 
39.-176-7,180-2, 193-4, 

2678. 
40.— 2953-4,  2968,  2960, 

2961-4,  2966-8. 
41.— 3842,  4007-9. 
42.-459,  2433,  2368, 

4006,  6001. 
43—2349,  2364,  2360, 

4008. 
44—4*6,  469,  761,  8518, 

4008. 
xiii.  II.— 232,  4125. 

13.— 1882-6,  2117,  2125. 

33—5972-4. 

34.— 1746, 1749-68,1766, 

1760, 1767, 1772, 

1789-90,  8664, 

8964,  6281. 
35.— 1488, 1490, 1631-7, 

1759, 1766, 1780, 

6693-7. 


St.  Mark 

xiii  36.— 1642, 1562-4, 1670, 

6589. 
37.-6684-8,  6603,  6606. 
xiv.  3.— 3184,  4400. 

4—4138,  4404,(4406, 

4628. 
7.— 2651-2, 2366,  4161- 

74. 
8.— 891,  1787,  2360, 

6049. 
22.-662,  3487-9. 
26.-2948-62,   8890, 

4206-7,  6216. 
29.— 6026,  6036. 
30.— 1696-«. 
36.— 4697-703. 
37.— 6251. 
38.— 1778,  1786,  2231, 

2232,  5186,  6608, 

6968,  6972. 
4I.-r^302. 
45.-2899. 
49.— 2009. 

62.-864,  3205,  3212. 
68.— 1696-«. 
72.— 1698,  4663,  4669, 

4677,;4682-4. 
Z7.  2.— 832-3,  860,  983, 

1004. 
5.— 4549-61,   6120, 

6123-4. 
la— 1919-24. 
11.-2899,2901,2903. 
14—2906. 
2a— 8776,  8827. 
21.- 1415. 
23.— 3017. 

24—1425-7,  6400-4. 
25.-336,  848. 
28.-6399,  6403-4, 6407- 

8. 
31.— 4044. 

34—813,  6276,  6439. 
xvi  3—1646,  2819. 
6.— 4760. 
la — 6271. 
14—6761. 
15.— 2646-8,  2671,  8764,  i 

3789-92,   8796, ! 

3800  -  3,   3809,  ' 

8821,  6146,  6148, 

6160,  6312-26. 
16.— 1572. 


St.  Luke 

i.  6.-4807,4874. 

17.— 5368. 
18-20.— 5622. 

52.-2412. 
ii.  II.— 4937. 

25.-4657,  6984. 

29.-3486,  4208,  4968. 

33.-6527. 
iii.  14—6933. 
iv.  18.— 3742,  6686. 

23.-1148,  1719. 

34—2062. 

43 — 4696. 
V.  i-ii.— 897. 


St.  Luke 

V.  27.-696. 

28.-882. 

32.— 118a 
▼i  10.— 3259. 

19.— 867. 

20. — 414. 

23—26. 
27-35.-1891. 

29.-2334. 

31.— 1798. 

33.— 1773. 

35.-3250,  3268. 

38.-2364. 

39.-1664. 

42.-2964. 

49.-2283,  2291. 
vil  12.— 3861. 

21.— 1611. 

35.— 24. 

47.— 2271,  6680. 
viiL  3.-3834-42. 

14—394,  4167. 

15.— 4098,  4096. 

18.— 4092. 

21.— 678,  978. 

47.-862,  870. 
ix  2-6.-4369. 
9.-8686. 

23.— 6024  -  35,   6064, 
6056,  6067,  5068. 

24—6013. 

25.— 6142. 

26.-875, 1186. 

29.— 1162. 

31.— 4491. 

38.— 1923. 

41.— 5310. 

47.-779,  812. 

49.— 606. 

5a— 750. 

55.— 6021. 

58.— 2117. 

59.-1570, 1681, 1583-7. 

62.-689,  1171,  1666-7, 
1747,  3488. 
X.  7.— 3740-6. 

20. — 6367. 

21. — 4788. 

27.— 3961. 
30-36.— 1048. 
31-32.— 722, 1144. 

33.-468,  459,  460,  759, 
1769,  4904. 

34—752. 

35.— 2330. 

37.— 3704. 

4a— 224, 1761. 

41.— 224. 

42.-2439,  6059. 
xi.  2.-3486. 
3.— 5663. 
7.-383. 

24. — 4426. 

26.-5884. 

27. — 4068. 

33.-8459. 

42.-2158,  4020,  5676. 

44 — 4426. 

zil  2.-2293. 

4—3480. 


6S2 


WDBX  OP  TEXTS  ILLUSTRATED. 


xiL  7.— 8980. 


Bt.  Lukx 

8.-968, 1184,  6040. 

15.— 1388. 
16^18.-477. 

18-20.— 2768. 

19.— 3123,  5072. 
20.-41,  68,  859,  1558, 

1654. 
21.-^409-11,  5652>6. 
22.-4478. 

23.-6649-57. 
27.— 70. 
28.— 1878. 
33.-689,  5661-7. 
35-37.— 821,  8855,  8891. 
36.-.I57. 
37.-3349. 
39.-5882. 
4a — 5832. 
46.-2839. 
56.-8222. 
zUi  3.— 18,  8850,  8851, 
4475. 
4.— 8216. 

8.— 3219,  6215-20. 
14.— 215& 
15.— 1868. 
23.-868. 
24.— 6760. 
28.— 1099. 
34.-6297. 
jxv.    8.-1995-8. 
10.— 3829. 
II.— 2917-18. 
13.-371. 
18.— 892,  686. 
18-19. — 4071. 
21.— 4180. 
33.— 1665. 
XY.  4. — 4085,  4696,  5989. 
6.-8497,  8506-8,  4095. 
7.-889. 
II. — 4446. 

12.— 677,  4442,  5759. 
13.— 1579,  4447,  5226, 
17.— 2849. 
18.— 2861. 

2a— 2011,  2174,  2881, 
3625,  4448  -  6, 
4482. 
21.— 2179. 
21-22. — 2264. 
25.— 1921. 
29.-2866. 
xvi.  8.-396,6164. 
9.—II77. 
la— 1701,  4787,  5709- 

70. 
13.— 1170. 
1 5.-5014-17,  5025. 
18.— 1668. 
19-26.— 1482,  1498,  1623, 
1648. 
21.— 26,  2191. 
22.— 8833. 
23.-2796. 
24.-326. 
25.— 3680. 
xvii.  3.-211,215. 
a— 25 


St.  Luke 

XYU.  10.— 1604, 1749, 1771-3. 
1779, 1785, 1787, 
1792. 
xviL  17.— 3789. 
21.— 2428. 
26. — 8680. 
36.— 6077. 
TvvL    5.-8021,8092. 

II.— 3860,  4189,  6052. 
13.— 1180-4,  2916,  8425, 
4268,  4819,  4828, 
4936,    5285-6, 
5220. 
16.— 408-9,  821,  8459. 
17.— 1838. 
21.— 8262. 

22 8849,  5064. 

28.-882. 
xiz.  4. — 494. 
8.-4986-9. 

11.-8497,5503,8504^7. 
13.-866. 
2a— 4485. 
22.— 40. 
27.-4452. 
4a — 5658. 

42.-2276,  2808,  4484. 
XX.  10.— 2318. 
35.-4747-8. 
36.-1984,  1988-9. 
38.-4746. 
xxi  I.— 3848. 

2.-459,  2438,  2868, 
4006. 
3-4.-2864. 
16-17.— 6270. 
3a— 2818. 
xxii.  15. — 1158. 
17.— 4856. 
19.— 4857. 
20. — 4866. 
32.-678,  5667. 
46.— 6189. 
60-61. — 4668. 
61.— 286. 
xxiil  26. — 1414-15. 
27.— 260. 
28.— 6816. 

33.-334,  836,  848,  866, 
1418,  1425,  2206, 
4600. 
34.-365,   2248,  2255, 

2265. 
35.— 4047. 
36.— 1960. 
43.-4382. 
47.— 2215. 
xxiv.  4. — 13. 

15.— 846,  931. 

22. — 1166. 

27.— 2076,  6085. 
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2.-1072,  8296,  5081-2. 
3.-6859-68. 
5.— 4118. 

7.— 89,40,50,168,8695, 
4661,  4748,  6009, 
6826-6. 
8.-420,  1847,  4662, 

5358. 
9.— 4129,  6995. 
la— 26,  2803,  2511. 
12.— 1419,  2029. 
14.— 16,  189,  836,  1266, 
1270,  1419-26, 
1909-12. 
15.— 8296,  8965. 
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Bfbisiavs 

L  s.— 62-4. 
6.-886. 
.—1605,  4580. 
—2600. 
13.— 2013,  2019. 
ii  1.^62,  1338-4,  1456, 
1678,  8596,  5828. 
3.-444,  4649. 
4-7.— 8706. 
5.-2585,  2596,  2598-9, 

6081. 
7._2596-9. 
8.— 1589,  4928. 
9.-438. 

la— 1845,  1851. 
12.— 1208,  1628,  2884- 

90,  4958. 
16.— 5478. 
18.— 2421. 
21.— 828. 
lit  13.— 6276. 
17.— 915. 
2a— 4230. 
ir.  I.— 1689.' 

3.— 435,  4997-9,  5777- 

98,  5812. 
4.-1839,  5812. 
6.-2382,  2415. 
II.— 4086. 
12.— 8761. 
13.— 1108,  5002,  5812- 

17. 
15.— 280,  1821,  4690, 
5044-7,  6743-8. 


EFHHUVa  ' 

iv.  18.— 1189. 
21. — 5760. 
22-5. — 4664. 
25.— 4892,  5780-43. 
26.— 281,  454^,  4572-^ 
28.— 891. 

29.— 1882,  2684,  8741. 
3a— 2018,  2839. 
31.— 1976,  4648. 
32.— 2288-40, 2266, 2277 
2888,         3240-:. 
8255,  4019. 
V.    5.— 1885. 
6.— 4906. 

8.— 3099,  8457,  3464. 
9.— 584a 
16.— 5578-«7. 
18.— 1726,  8598,  5605. 
2a— 2614 
22-5.-2942. 
25—2944,  6056-0,  6047. 
26.-4532-4. 
vi    I.— 1264,  1642,    3984- 

95.  6226. 
3-13.— 4865. 

4.-792,  2171,  3128. 
$.—4712-26. 
la— 5418,5794, 6301-lS. 
II.— 98,  497-21,  4863. 
12.— 5877. 

13.— 4863„4401,  526L 
14.— 1414,    2127,    357?. 
5869,  6832,  59€c, 
6817. 
15.— 4640,  5529. 
17.— 695. 
18.— 1989 

i9-2a— 8784,6296, 6805-1  i 
2a — 632. 

21.— 8734-7. 
24.— 6211. 


Phxuppiaiib 

I   5.— 1158. 
la— 418,  5199,  5210. 
12.— 34. 
13-14.— 1128. 

15.— 82,  802,  8088. 
21.— 8034,  8480,  4698. 
22.-928. 

23.— 157,  808,  686, 1281, 

1494,  1504 -2d. 

1531-6,  1540-«, 

1567,  2768,  510& 

iL    3.-8828,6828. 

4.-404S-8,  4696,  5069. 
5825-9. 
7-9.-889,  8088. 
8.-2929. 

la— 8161,  8171-2, 8152. 

12.-^868. 

13.-^361. 

15.— 8466. 

17.— 1090. 

21. — 4169. 

ill    I.— 1271. 

2.-6274. 

6.-4459. 

7.-1266, 1267,  4628. 


INDEX  OP  TEXTS  ILLUSTRATED. 
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iii,  8.— 1901. 

9.-4602,  4811-2,  4887. 
10.— 4808,  6427,  6876. 
II.— 1435. 
12.— 2978,  4117-9,  4122, 

6044. 
13.-72,99,164-6,1176- 
6,1741,1846,2247, 
2969,  4636. 
14.— 72, 162, 1816, 4687. 
I5.--8636. 
19.— 101, 1686. 
21.— 628-9,  686. 
It.  1.-^969. 
2.-8. 

3.-«049-6i: 
4.-769,  6200. 
6.-222, 1706. 
7.— 4106. 
8.-2868,  4618,  6649, 

6832,  6908. 
9.— 1606. 
10.— 1128. 
11-15.-361,442,1118,1121, 
1287, 1290. 
12. — 470. 
.  13.— 1019. 
il— 2320,  4488. 
19.— 689,  2688,  2593, 
3703,  3706,  8711. 
8946,  4280. 


COLOSSIAHB 

i.  7.— 4621. 
I2.-.1826, 1831,  2746. 
18.— 967. 
19.— 1203. 
21.— 6478,  6641. 
22.-2887. 
23.— 2089. 
27.-— 949. 
2S-29!— 1818,   1845  -  69, 
2106, 2118, 2128- 
4,  2088,  8726, 
4376. 
29.— 2107,  2113. 
il  1.-11,99. 
8-9.-1897,  2029,  4980. 
15.-990,  2284. 
23.— 6404. 
iii  1.-62-7,12766. 

Z— 67,  114-6,  1676, 
2666, 2670, 2728- 
9,  2761-6,  2834. 

5.— 111. 
9.— 1327. 

10. — 4649. 

12.— 631,  1127.  1182, 
1867,  2887,  2919, 
2934,  8246  -  7, 
8343,  6870-1. 

13.— 2241,  2277. 

14.— 2222,  3678. 

15.— 770,  1969,  2605, 
4106,  6348,  6542. 

16.— 68,  2948. 

I7.--4146,  6044. 

2a— 622. 

22.-2697,  8766. 


C0LOB8IANB 

iii  23. — ^2976. 
24,-^716. 
25. — 4720. 
iv.  1.-4712-6,4726. 
3.— 3733. 
5.— 6580,  6686. 
6.-4655-6,  6329-81. 
14:— 764. 


1  Thbssalonians 

i  3.-8646,6111-24. 
4.— 1858-64. 
5.— 968,  2629-79. 
ii  I. — 4191. 
2.-1309. 
4.-2658-9,  2576. 
6.-2376-80. 
II.— 6241. 

13.— 487-8,611,519,632, 
687,  4970  -  98, 
6068-74. 
19.— 2880-2,  8692. 
iii  3.— 82,6278-4,5426-88, 
6440,   6690-1, 
6700. 
4.— 1196, 5486-8, 669&- 

702.  . 
5.— 6039-40,6498,6959. 
8.— 8407,  8438. 
9.— 3188,  6547. 
12.— 8518,  8528,  8544, 
8551-4. 
iv.  6.— 1259,  5868,  6872. 
7.-2761,2827-86,8621, 

8629. 
11.-178,693,1168. 
12.— 2860-8. 
13.— 796,  1477. 
14.— 4745-65. 
15.— 1477,  1510. 
16.— 8194,  3218. 
17.— 2040,  2748,  2779, 

2791. 
18.— 6054-66. 
T.  I.— 6594-6. 

3.— 1602-4,  1682,  6286. 
5.-3458,  8468,  8464. 
6.-1074,  5972-4. 
8.— 1722, 1789, 1746. 
9.-4667,  4805,  4882^. 
|ii.— 4663. 
13.— 6114. 
14.— 1196. 
16.— 8186-8,  8766,  4197, 

4200. 
17.— 4232,4259,4816-89. 
18.— 161,  2607,  2610-6, 

5541-8. 
19.— 4486,  541-49. 
21.— 6626-8. 
22.-242,  260. 
23. — 4905-6. 
25.— 1072,  4147. 
28.-5237. 


2  Thxssalonianb 

i    11.-1869,1868. 
12.— 895,  904,  914. 


TflBSSALONIAKS 

ii  la— 4924. 
13.— 4874. 
iii.  10. — 172. 
II.— 2974-8. 
iz — 4562. 
13.— 2204,  2209,  4181, 

5995. 
14.— 8990-8. 
15.-68. 
16.— 699-702,  1198-6, 

4101,  4648-61, 

6142. 
17.— 1656. 


Tdiotht 

i  4.-8788. 
5^.-8682,  4906,  6246. 

6 8067. 

7.-4848. 
13.— 4684. 

15.-430,  2408,  2634, 

2631,  4570,  4684, 

4930-3,   6200, 

6285,  6664,  6061 

16.— 6229. 

18.— 2585. 

19.— 669,  2103,  2166. 
ii  2.-4104-12. 
4. — 4922. 
5.-93-7,  8664-6. 
6.-4564,  4582. 
8.— 1716-7. 
10. — 4662. 
iii.  I.— 6118. 

3,-19,  891, 1847. 
4.-4064-6. 
7.— 4919. 
15.— 1206. 

16.— 4974,  4996,  6086. 
iv.  2.— 820-6,   1214-21, 
1280-68. 
4.— 1160. 
5.-88. 

6.— 1622,  8781-2,  8762, 
4351,   4872-9, 
6113. 
la— 894. 
IZ— 1978. 
14.— 8,  1666,  8881. 
15.— 263,  1157,  8668-9, 

8670. 
16.— 604. 
V.  4.— 6200. 

6.-198-209,1902,3492, 

4166-7. 
8.— 8080,  4956. 
13.— 898. 
16.— 769. 
18.— 3729-46. 
22.— 2850. 
23.— 19,  6016. 
vi  z— 664,  4977. 
4.— 4817. 
5.-2323. 
6.— 128-9. 
7.-4489,  6142. 
9.-2883,  4481. 
10.-201,394,1386,8789, 
8889,  6158. 
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I  TnCOTHT 

tL  II.— 4718. 

12,-42,  160,  367-8,  666, 

1878,  8187,  4030, 

6956-90. 
i6.— 2435,  3454. 
17.— 201,  1263,  4480-1, 

4781-8. 
18.— 62,  4019,  4782. 
19.— 466-62,  1822,  4481, 

4790^. 
20.-4344  -  62)    4397, 

4547,  4817. 


2T1MOTHT 

I    5.— 1666,  2067,  3880-6, 
6041. 
6.— 4037. 
la— 2530,  3016^  3358-9, 

3018. 
12.— 30,  •  30^-436,  992, 
2068,  2600,  4630. 
13.— 1032,  4717. 
15.— 545-8,  4661. 
a.  1.— 2818. 

2.— 1603,  4039. 
3.—1761,  2815. 
4._1037,  2096,  5368. 
12.— 4125,  5440. 
13.— 857. 

14.— 2680-1,  4039-4a 
15.— 2996,  3000,  3952, 

4977. 
la— 6752. 
19.— 2289. 

22.-3677,  4864^6»  6444. 
24.— 1669,  5022. 
25.- 1821,  3674-6. 
26.— 4921. 
UL  2-7.— 3604. 
3.-98, 113. 
4.— 4180. 
6.— 3605. 
7.-53,  825, 1879,  1911, 

3002. 
II.— 1882. 
12.— 1620-2. 
13.— 1658,  2999,  3002-6. 
15.— 606-87,  1839,  2171, 
2072,  3024,  4979, 
6247. 
16.— 520-600,   1835, 
3124,  5703-81, 
2072,  4977. 
i?.  I.— 376. 

2.-52,  241,  548,  1220, 
1993,   4020  -  7, 
4263,  5597. 
3.-262,  1694-6. 
.—324,  516,  2997. 
).— 149-54,631-7, 1466- 
90,  1531-7,  1644, 
2164,  2286,  2289, 
2295,  2812,  3733, 
4996,   5103  -  9, 
6956,  6299. 
7.-42,  160. 

8.— 1204,  1423.  2101, 
2064,  3081,  6282. 
la— 76-8,  639,  6016. 
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2  Timothy 

iv.  13.--637,  2826. 
16.— 76-a 


Titus 

I    2.— 314,  1953,  8015-6, 
3410. 
7.— 19. 

9.— 2996-3000. 
10.-53,2999. 
15.— 1005, 1234-6,  1250, 

2709. 
16.— 63-4,  2999. 
iL  2-9.— 3050. 
4.— 6049-51. 
6.-6279. 
8.-2995. 
9.— 3050. 
1 1 -14.— 4732. 
12.— 5034. 
UL  3.-3587. 
5-^.— 3956,  4609,  4876, 
5176,  613a 
7.-3232-7. 
9.— 1070. 

pHILKKOir 

.   i.  2.— 1282.. 

5.— 3560. 
11-16.— 6097. 


HXBBXWS 

i.  2.— 6184. 

3.— 6153. 

7.-1918. 

II.— 2413. 

14.-209-10,  3360. 

ii  2.-2792. 

3.-963,  4881-98. 
5.— 25a 
6.— 3610. 
7-9.— 3032. 
9.— 117,  5231. 
10.— 74,  5430. 
II.— 664. 

13.-783,  796,  806,  817. 
14.— 3033. 
15.— 1729. 

17.-74,1129,3039,4046. 
18.— 989,  3967,  5441. 
5460-70. 
iii,  2. — 649. 
7.-3977. 
8.— 2700,  3023. 
S-13.— 2700-12. 
13.— 392. 
14.— 392,  3594. 
iv.  I.— 188,  3394>  3496, 
3503  -  5,   3021, 
4029,  4886-907. 
7.-2894,  4028. 
8.— 3606,  3698,  3722. 
9.— 4727-80. 
II.— 3297-99,  4024. 
12.— 532,  537,  596,  694, 
1354,  2698,  3115, 
4627,  5096,  6072, 
6076. 
13.— 1363. 


HiBBKWB 

iv.  15.— 688,  6465-7. 

16.— 1188,    4216,    42GQ, 
4270-88,     4312- 
433& 
▼.    2.-5387,  5461. 
7.— 4931. 
8.— 644L 
12.— 3742-3. 
13.— 6060. 
14.— 3697. 
vi.   4-6.-2135. 
6.-879. 
8.-2138. 
10.— 3545. 
II.— I66O9  2135. 
12.— 238. 
15.— 1883. 
18.— 1195,    2883,    3493, 

4606,4725. 
19.— 207,  2074. 
Tii    3.-4962. 

25.-938,    2406,     3398, 
4931-2,  6465. 
▼iii.    I.— 3660. 

6.-3662,  376a 
ijL    2.— 1251, 
12.— 4581. 
14.— 2397. 
15.— 660. 
22.-338. 
27.— 5511. 
28.— 5402-6. 
z.    8.-2029. 
la— 4906. 
13.— 800. 
20.— 4216,  4288. 
21.— 307. 
22.-2397. 
23.— 3090. 
24.-183. 
25.— 3075,        4907-13, 

6194-200. 
29.-393. 
32.^-82,1118,  135,  5954- 

56,  6101. 
38.-394,  678, 1236-7. 
39.— 229-30,  2135. 
xL  1.-2101-4,5820. 
3.— 1397,  591&-20. 
6.— 430. 
8.— 3406,  3412. 
13.— 569,  2092,  2100-1. 
14.— 110,  2245,  5822-4. 
16.— 631,  1281,  2726, 

2742,  2750-63. 
18.-5824. 

25.-84, 123-4,  136,  39T. 
4125,  5180, 5428- 
37 
27.— 1886i  2243. 
35.— 6136. 
36.— 108-9,  3040. 
37.— 3641,  6513. 
38.-^3642-3. 
'  39.— 2064^  2844. 
xil    I.— 134,     2049,     2525, 
3020. 
2.— 117,  943,^996, 1907, 
3166  -  7,     4939, 
6304. 
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Hebrbtvs 

James                 ] 

I  Peter 

xii.  4—5386. 

iii.  10.— 199a 

iii.  1 1.— 2511 

6.-75,  80,  122. 

12.— 630. 

16.-1266-7. 

7.-76,  80,  122,  768. 

13.— 2339,  2426,  5621. 

18.-2603,  2638,  5401. 

8.-76,  80, 122,  971. 

14.— 1919. 

21.  1216,  1223,  1229. 

9-1 1.— 76,  80,  122,  139. 

17.-1922-3,2238,2340- 

iv.  2.— 114. 

14.— 1680,  1688,  2827, 

1. 

8.— 5206. 

2831. 

iv.  I.— 3693. 

1 1.— 2049,  3735-6. 

15.— 2700. 

2.-3676.  4244,  4247, 

12.— 4699,  6520. 

16.— 6206. 

4252. 

13.— 4993,  5433. 

17.— 233,  236,  4025. 

3.— 4310,  4314. 

15.— 273. 

18.— 31. 

4.—2306,  6144. 

16.— 132,  6496. 

22.-31,  1128,  2731-49, 

5.--672. 

17.— 132. 

2790,  4216,  4288. . 

6.— 2924-30. 

18.— 132,  2777,  ^  2927, 

24.— 3161,  3178,  4807. 

7.— 4697-4704. 

4925. 

25.— 4801. 

8.-4667-72,  6312. 

19.— 132,  965,  4704. 

xiii.  I.— 3639,  3772,  4136, 

10.— 2236,  2933-5. 

▼.  2.-1205,  1202,  1206, 

4871,  6374. 

13.— 1941, 1959. 

1212,  1756. 

4.-3638,  4163. 

14.— 3340,  3362-6,  3384. 

3.— 3050. 

5.-1288,2658,1706. 

15.— 5618. 

5.-5486,  6494. 

6.— 2193. 

V.  I.— 3836. 

6.-1897,  2914^  5450- 

9.-4539. 

2.— 2600. 

51. 

13.— 42,  3132. 

5.-98,  200. 

7.-225,  1437,  2469, 

15.— 2474. 

7.— 6213,  6227. 

2489,  6124. 

16.— 1061, 1763. 

8.-2398. 

8.— 4920,  6510,  5612, 

17.— 3984-94. 

10.— 120. 

6619. 

18.— 1216»  1223,  2861. 

11.-133,446. 

9.— 138. 

1 3.-4230,  4260,  4256. 

10.— 4368. 

14.— 4233-4,  4248,  4255. 

. 

Jambs 

15.— 2096,  4270,  4325. 

i.  3-4.-6499. 

16.— 1180,  4211,  4220, 

2  Peter 

5.-263,  2343. 

4248,4249,4252, 

I    8.-3848. 

6-8.— 3613,  4303. 

4262,  6212. 

14.- 5846. 

8.-5312. 

17.— 4362. 

16.— 2166. 

9.— 1178. 

20.— 3692,  3705. 

19.  1709. 

12.— 108, 1204,  5607. 

2a— 504,  608,  4478. 

13.— 6421. 

I  Petbb  . 

21.— 4479. 

15.- 6143-95. 

ii.  3.— 137. 

ii.  1-2.— 703,  4641. 

17.— 266,   619,  2343, 

4.-457,  5068. 

2.-1697. 

2347,  4238. 

5.— 6881-917. 

10.— 5601. 

18.— 16,  71,  1587,  3967, 

6.— 5600,  6699. 

14.— 2032. 

4608-9. 

7.— 4097. 

19.-425,  1958. 

19.— 1680,  4672,  5488, 

10.— 982,  6736. 

iu.  3.-4479,4635. 

6619. 

12.— 430. 

4.-4947. 

20.— 6126. 

13.— 314. 

8.— 1941, 1952,  6217. 

21.— 6061. 

15.— 1045. 

9.— 13,  3001. 

22.-2679,2692, 4355-64, 

18.— 338,  855. 

14.— 3565,  5532. 

4399,  6056. 

19.— 946. 

16.-1645. 

23.— 3812. 

20.— 1693. 

18.— 2690-1,  5044. 

25.— 2683,  2685,  2690. 

21.— 432. 

27.-454,   746,   1093, 

22.-664. 

4038, 4140,  5116- 

23.— 531,  3968. 

I  JOBN 

17. 

24.-410,2316-9,2877-8. 

L  I.— 3032. 

ii.  I.— 246. 

25.-898. 

3.-1162,3164,3175-80. 

2-3.-2682. 

ii.  I.  1194. 

7.-342,861,1153,1162, 

4.— 6096. 

2.-5754. 

5139-98,   5200, 

10.— 3308,  6224-6. 

2-4.-338. 

6064. 

13.— 2277,  4763. 

6.-957. 

&— 1126,  6134-98. 

14.— 43,  1700. 

9.— 1007,  3465-7,  4203, 

9.-1126,  1182,  1184, 

15.— 171. 

4633. 

2262. 

16.-171,  378,  451,  756, 

11.— 3578. 

ii.  I.— 26,  95,  97,  3161, 

762,  1179,  1631. 

17.— 3520. 

3182. 

17.— 1690,  4233. 

19.— 6227. 

2.-324,336,344-9,361, 

18.— 43. 

21.— 134,  835,  896-7. 

6.— 909,  1024. 

19.— 1708. 

23.-2239. 

10.— 1731. 

20.— 461,  4235. 

24.-5399,  5408. 

15.— 394,  687,  6142-66, 

iii.  2.-3324. 

iii.  4,-4734. 

6171-9. 

5.-625,  3472,  5624-26. 

5.— 6711. 

16.— 3682,  3685-6. 

6.-4942,6482,5619-26. 

6.— 3096. 

17.— 3642,  3677,  3584, 

7.— 6124,  6625-8, 6087. 

8.-1124,  1379,  1383. 

6180. 

9.— 6123. 

10.— 6725,  5750. 

24.— 219. 

2x 
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I  JOBK 

ii.  26. — 5514. 
27.-2842. 
28.-3823. 
iii.  1.-1141,2930. 
1-3.— 3544. 
2.-842,  1007,  1876. 
5.-6404. 
7-9.-5224. 
'  8.— 5153-98. 
16.— 1767,  4694,  5219. 
17.— 459,  748-9,  2210. 
18.— 378,.  4646. 
19.— 309. 
2a— 29,  3826. 
A.— 28, 1189. 
22.— 2«. 
iv.  2.— 3176. 
5.— 618a 
6.— 2841. 
7.— 1146, 1546. 
8.-226,  1643-4,  2430. 
9.-2293,  2467,  8636. 
10.— 340-2,  4351-6. 
11.-2440,4645. 
12.— 352a 
13.— 28. 

14.— 4939,  6069. 
15.— 1184,  3176. 
16.— 3138,  4627,  4630. 
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